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LORDS,  THUESDAT,  FEBBUABT  9. 

MEETINQ  OP  THE  PAELIAMENT 

The  Sessioii  of  PABUAMEirr  opened  by  THE  QUEEN  in  Person;  The 
LoBD  GnAiroELLOBy  taking  oireotions  from  Heb  Majestt,  deliyered 

f^et  iWajeftts's  Mottt  Stocious  &fttdf 

Boll  of  the  Lobds — delivered,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table 

New  Peer — ^William  Gtordon  Oomwallis  Eliot,  esquire — Baron  Eliot 

Sat  PmsT — The  Marquess  of  Hertford — Sat  first  in  Parliament  after  the 
death  of  his  cousin. 

The  Maxquess  of  Oholmondeley — Sat  first  in  Parliament  after  the 
death  of  hisl)rother. 

l^e  Lord  Owydir — Sat  first  in  Parliament  after  the  death  of  his 
unde. 

The  Lord  Brodziok — Sat  first  in  Parliament  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

Select  Vestriee— 

Bill,  pro  formd,  read  1*  • .  . .  . .  • » 

9MTe00  to  J^et  iWajeetg  on  J^er  iWost  ffitodous  Sifttt^ 

The  Queen's  Speech  haying  been  reported  by  The  Loed  Ohanoellob; 
— ^An  Address  to  Heb  Majesty  Uiereon  moved  by  27ie  Marquees  of 
Westmineter — (the  Motion  being  seconded  by  Hie  Earl  of  Roeehery) 

After  long  debate,  Motion  agreed  to,  Nemine  Jbusentiente. 

Chaibmak  of  OoioaTTEES — ^The  Lobd  "RimTgflTiAT.Tg  appointed,  Nemine  Die- 
eentiente,  to  take  the  Ohair  in  all  Oommittees  of  this  House  for  this 
Session. 

GoMHiTTEB  FOB  PBiyxLEGES — appointed. 

SXTB-OOHHITTEE  FOB  THE  JOXTBNALS — appointed. 

Appeal  OoMMrrrsa^Hsppointed, 

COMMONS,  THtTESDAT,  EEBEUAET  9. 
New  Wbits  DXTBiira  the  Beoess 

New  VievT^inm  SWOBN 

New  Wbtts  Issued  .  • 

Pbiyileoes — Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privileges  be  appointed, 

VOL.  OdV.  [thibd  sebies.]        [    >    ] 
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Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
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Garlies ;) — ^Afker  debate,  Question  put,  *'  That  the  word  '  now*  stand 
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To-morrow. 
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stone  •  •  . .  . .  • .  .  •  1675 

Westebn  Coast  of  Afbioa*-Siebba  LEONE--Question,  Colonel  Beresford ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Enatohbull-Hugessen  . .  . .  . .  1675 

Abmy  Beoulation  Bill — ^Bepayment  of  Beqitlation  P^ce — Question, 

Colonel  C.  H.  Lindsay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  1676 

Cattle  Disease — ^Bindebpest  in  Fbance — Question,  Mr.  M'Lagan;  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  ..  ..  ..   1676 

India — ^Nobth-west  Fbonteeb  Medals — Question,  Mr.  Einnaird ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gfrant  Duff  . .  . .  1678 

Abmy — ^Bbeech-Loadebs — Question,  Colonel  North;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 

Storks  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  1678 

Highway  Bills — Question,  Mr.  O.  Bentinck ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  . .  1678 

Army  Begulation  Bill  [Bill  39]— 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Acyoumed  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [6th  March],  '^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time ;" 
and  which  Amendment  was. 

To  Imt^  out  from  the  word  "  Th*t"  to  the  end  of  the  Qoestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  *'  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  nationi^  defences 
and  the  other  demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at  present  justify  any  Vote  of  Public 
Money  for  the  extinction  of  Purchase  in  the  Army/' — (Gclonel  Loyd  Liwiioy,)^ 
instead  thereof. 

VOL.  OOrV.  [XHIBD  SBRIBS.]  [     ^      ] 
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*my  Regulatum  J?i0— eontmoed. 

Question  a^ain  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  sUub4 

part  of  tne  Question :" — Debate  reiumed  . . 
Aner  long  debate,  Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Sir 

John  Pakingion :) — Debate  yWr^A^  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Marriagre  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  [Bill  2]— 

BiU  considered  in  Committee  \Progreu  ^th  March] 

After  short  time  spent  therem,  Dili  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

Westmeath,  &c.  (TJnulwtul  Combinations)  Committeb — 
Select  Committee  nominated : — ^list  of  the  Committee 

Moved,  <*That  the  Select  Committee  baye  power  to  report  the  Efidenoe  taken  before 

them,  and  their  Opinion  thereon  to  the  Houie/'— ( Jtfr.  Newdegate.) 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Game  LaWB  Amimdintnt  (M^.  2)  KH— Ordered  (lU  Lord  AdvoeaU,  Mr.  Seerekury 

JfrmCe)  •••  •••  t««  •••  c  a 

LOEDS,  PEEDAT,  MAEOH  10. 

Obihikal  Law— Acqxtittal  of  Mabtba  Tobfby — Obeervati<Mis,  Question, 
Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Cairns ;  Eeply,  The  Lord  Ohanoellor 

Wellenqton  Monument — St.  Paul's  Cathedral — ^Motion  foe  Papers — 

Moved,  For  all  further  Correspondenoe  relatire  to  the  Wellin^n  Monument  between  Mr. 
Penroie  and  Mr.  Stevens  with  an/  Department  of  Her  Migeitj's  GoTemment  up  to  the 
^reaent  time  "-^The  Marquest  of  Lantdowne)         ... 

After  short  debate,  MotuM^  agreed  to. 
Prison  MiniBters  Bill  [ax.y-Presented  ( The  Earl  of  Motley) ;  read  1*     (No.  37) 

COMMONS,  FBIDAY,  MABCH  10. 

Metropolis — Carriage   Drive   or   Hydb   Park — Question,   Sir   H 

Hoare ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton 
Export  op  Arics  to  Belligerent  States — Questions,  Mr.  Birlej 

Bouverie ;  Answers,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gladstone 
The  Pershore  Magistrates — Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answ 

Bruce 
Traitsfer  of  Debenture  Stocks— Question,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith ;  Anffv 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
France  and   Germany — ^EIntry  of  the  Prussian  Arjcy  into  J 

Colonel  Walker — Question,  Mr.  W.  Lowther;    Answer, 

Enfield 
Judicial  CoMMtrrEE  of  the  Privy  Council — Questioxi,  Mr.  Watkix 

An£wer,  Mr.  Bruce 
France  and  Germany — Departure  of  General  Claremont  i 

— Question,  Mr.  Bylands ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
Army — Ammunition  for  the  Volunteers — Question,  Colonel  C. 

Answer,  Sir  Heniy  Storks    . . 
France  and   Prussia — The  War — Offer  of  Mediation — C 

Otway ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
Education  of  Bund  and  Deaf-mute  Children — Question,  M 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
Army — Pay  and   Promotion — Question,  Mr.  Bylands; 

Vivian 
Pay  and  Allowances  of  Military  Attaches— Questions 

Guest,  Sir  Bobert  Peel ;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield 
Defences    of   Canada  —  Question,  Sir  Charles  Adderlf 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen  •  •  « • 
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I^i^YY— H.M.S.  "MsaiBRA"  —  Queetioxiy  Mr.  Kavanagh;  Answer,  Ifr. 

Gk>schen         . .  . .  . .  • .  . .  1778 

Edxtoation — ^Thb  New  Code — ^Infant  School  Oheldbex — Question,  Mr. 

Baines;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster     ..  ..  ,         ..  1774 

SiTFFLY — Order  for  Oommittee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair :  " — 

Envoy  of  Pbikoe  Kasba,  of  Abyssinia — Observations,  Question,  Mr. 
Powell ;  Beply,  Viscount  Enfield : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  1774 

India — ^Indian  Habboubs — Observations,  Sir  James  Elphinstone ;  Beply, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff: — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  1778 

Editoation— Thb  New  Code — ^Observations,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth : — 
Debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .  1788 

Besoltjtion — ^Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  (he  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qneation,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  wiU  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  such  alterations  be  made  in  the  New  Code  of 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Priry  Council  on  Education,  and  noW  lying 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House,  as  shall  preyent  any  increased  soale  of  Grants  of  Public 
Money  to  Denominational  Schools : 

That  in  Article  32,  after  Section  (a)  1,  there  be  added  '  Three  times  the  amoant  of  luch 
subscriptions  alone :' 

That  in  Article  32,  after  Section  (a),  there  be  added — 
(b)  The  amount  of  any  annual  endowment ; 

(o)  The  excess  of  the  income  of  the  school  for  the  year  from  all  tonrdei  oyer  its 
expenditure  in  that  year,"— ^ifr.  i>MMn,)— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — ^After  further  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House 
divided;  Ayes  231,  Noes  64;  Majority  167. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave, 
withdrawn : — Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 


Marriage  Iviih  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  BiU  [Bill  2]— 

Moved,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time, "--(ifr.  Thomoi 
Chambers)       .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1843 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned, "-^(ifi*.  i%tf^« :)— After 
shoi^  debate.  Motion,  by  le&ve,  toithdravm. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^BiU  read  the  third  time,  and 
poieed, 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MARCH  13. 

TeBATY  of  PaeIS  (1866)— NETJtRALIZATION  0^  THE  BlACK  SbA — ^ThE  CoK- 

FEBENGE — Questiou,  The  Duke  of  Richmond;  Answer,  Earl  Granville     1844 
Edxtoation — ^Thb  New  Code  (1871) — RBsoLtmoN — 

Moved,  *'l.  That  the  children  of  fitmilies  migrating  from  ohe  paHsh  to  another  at 
(Lady-day  and  Michaelmas),  and  bringing  with  them  a  duly  certificated  table  of  attendances 
from  the  school  thej  have  left,  be  allowed  to  reckon  such  attendances  in  the  school  to 
which  they  hate  oome : 

"  2.  That  a  eertifldtte  be  given  to  every  child  who  has  passed  in  the  fourth  and  two  higher 
standards,  and  in  any  eitra  subject : 

"  3.  That  the  number  of  days  for  which  evening  schools  in  agricultural  parishes  be  required 
to  be  open  be  60,  and  the  number  of  requisite  attendances  be  40," — ( The  Earl  Nelion^     \  845 

After  short  debate,  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons)  Bill  (No.  29)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2',"— ( J%«  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  1863 

After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^BiU  read  2*  acGOtdingly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 
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Ibish  Land  Acrr — Question,  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone     1867 

Post  Office — Posting  of  Newspapees,  &c.  in  Wall  and  Ptllab  Lettee- 

BoxES — Question,  Mr.  Miller ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  . .   1868 

Post  Office — Letters  of  Officebs  at  Foreign  Stations  —  Question,  Sir 

Hervey  Bruce ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  . .  . .   1869 

Ireland— BiBANDisM  —  Question,  Mr.  Monk;   Answer,  The  Marquess  of 

Hartington     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1869 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  f  1856)— Neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea — The 

Conference — Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  1870 

Army — Passed  Candidates  for  Direct  Commissions — Questions,  Colonel 

Corbett,  Lord  Garlics;  Answers,  Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .   1871 

Army — Christchurch    Barracks — Question,   Mr,  G.  Bentinck  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Cardwell  . .  . .  . .  . .   1872 

Poor  Law  (Metropolis) — Small  Pox  Hospitals — Questions,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy,  Mr.  Peek ;  Answers,  Mr.  GFoschen,  Mr.  Hibbert  . .   1872 

Cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War — Question,  Mr.  Hunt ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer        . .  . .  . .  . .   1878 

Ireland — Eirandism  in  Westmeath,  &c.  —  Question,  Sir  Frederick  W. 

Heygate ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  . .  . .  . .   1874 

Ireland  —  Eailways  —  Question,   Mr.  Vance;    Answer,    Mr.   Chichester 

Fortescue        . .  , .  . .  , .  . .   18* 

Army  —  Abolition  of  Purchase — Provision  of  Funds  —  Question,  Lord 

Garlies;   Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  ..  ..  ..18" 

Epping  Forest — ^Fellinq  Timber — Question,  Sir  Hemy  Selwin-Ibbetson ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   "^ 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1866)  —  Despatch  of  Mr.  Odo  Russell  —  Question, 

Mr.  Bouverie ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield    . . 
Indian   ENoiNEEBiNa    College — Question,    Mr.    Fawcett ;    Answer,    M^ 

Grant  Duff    . . 

Army  Begulation  Bill  [BiU  39]— 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
Question  [6th  March],  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  tim^ 
and  which  Amendment  was. 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  wi 
words  ''  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  national  d' 
and  the  other  demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at  present  justify  any  Vote  of 
Money  for  the  extinction  of  Purchase  in  the  Armj"—^Colonel  Lcyd  Lindsay,)- 
thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  c 

part  of  the  Question  :" — Debate  resumed  . . 
After  long  debate.  Debate /ur^A^  adfoumed  till  Thursday, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  {Leicester  Square  Improvement) j  Sfc,  Bil 
Select  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  the  Committee 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  14. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  Bill  ^ 

Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of  Ireland  Bill  ] 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eeading  of  these  Bills,  rer 
After  short  debate.  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead 

Then — ^A  Bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Irish  Presby 

Trustees,  presented  {The  Lord  Cairns) ;  read  1'  (No.  41.) 
A  Bill  to  alter  and  regulate  the  proceedings  and  powers  o 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  of   Ireland,    and    for 

presented  {The  Lord  Cairns) ;  read  1'     (No.  42.) 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons)  Bill  (No.  29)- 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  OrderJ     . . 
Amendment  made :— The  Beport  thereoi  to  be  receiye 
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Benefices  Besignation  Bill  (No.  7)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee,  read  . .  1971 

Moved,    "That  the  Committee  be  postponed  till  ITMrsdatf" — (I%e  Lord 

Romilly,) 
Moved,  "  ThsA  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee." 
An  Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  ("  on  Thursday 

next.") 
On  Question,  That  ("now  ")  stand  part  of  the  Motion?  their  Lordships 

divided;    Contents  60,  Not-Contents  23;    Majority  37: — House    m 

Committee  accordingly. 
After  short  time  spent  therein,  the  Eeport  of  the  Amendments  to  be 

received  on  Tuesday  next ;  and  Bill  to  he  printed,  as  amended.  (No.  43.) 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  14. 

Mbteopolis  —  The   WBixiwaTON   Monument  —  Question,  Mr.  Heygate  ; 

Answer,  Mr.Ayrton  . .  . .  . .  . .  1979 

Adjustment  of  Local  Bubdens  -7-  Question,  Mr.  Adand ;   Answer,  Mr. 

Gladstone       . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1980 

The  India  Office  Museum — Question,  Colonel  Sykes ;  Answer,  Mr.  G.  Buff  1980 
Army — ^West  Indian,  Cafe  Mounted,  and  Canadian  Bifle  Begiments 

— Question,  Mr.  Dease  ;  Answer,  Sir  Heniy  Storks        . .  . .   1981 

Case  of  the  **Efaminondas" — Question,  Mr.  PlimsoU;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  1981 
Explosion  at  the  South  Wales  Coujebt — Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  , .  . .  . .  . .  1982 

Ibeland — Outrage  in  Mayo — Question,  Captain  Dawson-Damer ;  Answer, 

The  Marquess  of  Hartington  . .  . .  . .   1983 

Conduct  of  Wab  on  Land — Question,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Answer,  Mr.  Buxton  1983 

The  Pebshobe Magistbates — ^Question,  Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.Bruce  1984 
Official  Salabtes — ^Motion  fob  a  Select  Committee — 

Moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Salaries  and  Emola- 
ments  of  OflScei  held  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  by  Members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  TOted  in  the  annual  Estimates," — {Mr.  Lambert)  ...  ,,    1985 

After  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Post  Office — (Small  Pabcels) — ^Eesolution — 

Moved,  **  That  it  is  desirable  to  restore  and  extend  those  fitoilities  for  the  transmission  of 
Small  Parcels  by  Post  which  the  public  enjoyed  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October  1870,"^ 
{Mr.  Oraves)  ...  ...  •••  ...  ,  ^   2003 

After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Land  Tbansfeb — Obsebvations — ^Resolution — 

Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  to  afford  further  ftcilities  for 
the  declaration  of  title  through  the  OflSoe  of  Land  Registry/'— -(ifr.  George  Gregory)    . ,   2023 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Private  Chapels  Bill  [BiU  37]— 

Order  for  Committee  read        . .  . ,  . ,  . .  2030 

After  short  debate.  Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
on  Friday. 

Trades  Unions  Bill  [BiU  28]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Bruce)  . .  2032 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  for  HMrsday  23rd  March. 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  Bill— ^^f^^^^C^.  Lush,  Mr.MundeUa,Dr,  Brewer) ; 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time    [Bill  72]  ...  ...  ^  ^   2046 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (No.  2)  BTJl—Ordered  (Mr.  Brady,  Mr.  Eaviland- 

Burke,  Mr.  Mtarphy)  ...  ...  ...  . ,   2046 
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LORDS. 


NEW  PEER. 

Thttbsday,  Fhbbuabt  9,  1871. 

(William  Gordon  Comwallis  Eliot^  esquire  (commonly  called  Lord  Eliot),  creai 
Banm  Eiiot. 

SAT  FIEST. 

Thubsdat,  Ebbsttabt  9,  1871. 

The  Marquess  of  Hertford,  after  the  Death  of  his  Oousin. 
The  Marquess  of  Oholmondeleji  after  the  Death  of  his  Brother. 
The  Lord  Ghrydir,  after  the  Death  of  his  Uncle. 
The  Lord  Brodrick,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

Tuesday,  Esbbuaby  14. 
Hie  Lord  Loftos  (The  Marquess  of  Ely),  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

FaibAlr,  Pebktjaby  17. 
The  Marquess  of  Bute,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

Tttesday,  March  7. 
The  Lord  ^nlis  (the  Marquess  of  Headfort),  after  the  De&th  of  his  Father. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WEIT8  ISSUED. 

DlTBIKO  BeOESS. 

For  Sumy  (Western  Division),  r.  John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  esquire,  deceased. 

For  Shrewsbury,  v.  William  James  Clement,  esquire,  deceased. 

For  Surrey  (Middle  Division),  v.  Hon.  WUliam  Brodrick,  now  Viscount  M' 

Pbr  Colchester  J  v,  John  Ghirdon  Rebow,  esquire,  deceased. 

For  Newport  {Isle  of  Vight),  r.  Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  esquire,  decc 

For  MenAh  County'  v.  Matthew  Elias  Corbally,  esquire,  deceased. 

For  Durham  City,  v.  John  Kobert  Davison,  esquire,  Judge  Advocate. 

For  Newry,  v,  William  Kirk,  esquire,  deceased. 

For  Limerick  County,  r.  Bight  Hon.  William  Monsell,  Postmaster  Gen' 

For  Norfolk  (Western  Division),  v,  Hon.  Thomas  De  Grey,  now  Lord  V 

Thursday,  February  9,  1871. 

Fop  Galway  County,  v.  Hubert  De  Burgh  Canning,  commonly  ca 

Burke^  Cldltem  Hundreds. 
Fop  York  City,  v.  Joshua  Proctor  Brown  Westhead,  esquire,  Manor 

Rivon  City,  v,  jTohn  Hay,  commonly  called  Lord  John  Hay, 


T?, 


•rkr> 


NEW  WETCS  ISSUED— <w»tfmKwJf. 

Fbiday,  Febsttaby  10. 

For  Westmoreland  County,  v.  Thomas  TaylottTi  commonly  called  Earl  of  Bectiyei 
now  Marquess  of  Headfort. 

Monday,  Febbxtaky  13. 
For  Norwich,  v.  Jacob  Henry  Tillett,  esquire,  void  Election. 

Tuesday,  Febetjaky  21. 
For  Staleyhridgey  v.  James  Sidebottom,  esquire,  deceased. 

Wednesday,  Fbbeuaby  22. 
For  Hereford  City,  v.  Colonel  Edward  dive,  Ohiltem  Hundreds. 

Friday,  February  24. 
For  Monmofdh  County,  v.  Colonel  Poulett  Somerset,  C.B.,  Chiltem  Himdreds. 

Wednesday,  March  8. 
For  Halifax,  v.  Sight  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWOEN. 

Thursday,  February  9,  1871. 

Zimeriek  County — ^Right  Hon.  William  Monsell. 

NetDport  {Isle  of  Wight) — Charles  Cavendish  Clifford,  esquire. 

Jhthlin  City — Sir  Dominic  D.  Corrigan,  baronet. 

Surrey  (Western  Division) — ^Lee  Steere,  esquire. 

Newry — ^Viscount  Newry. 

Shrewsbury — ^Douglas  Straight,  esquire. 

Surrey  (Middle  Division)— Sir  Richard  Baggally. 

Durham  City — John  Robert  Davison,  esquire. 

Colchester — ^Alexander  Learmonth,  esquire. 

Norfolk  (Western  Division)— George  William  Pierrepoint  Bentinck,  esquire. 

Plymouth^^ii  Robert  Collier. 

Thursday,  February  16. 

York  City — George  Leeman,  esquire. 
Ripon  City— Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks. 

Thursday,  February  23. 
Norwich  City — Jeremiah  James  Cobnan,  esquire. 

Friday,  February  24. 
Odkoay  (7(hi»^— Mitchell  Henry,  esquire. 

Thursday,  March  2. 

i8f^a%5rf(^^— Nathaniel  Buckley,  esquire. 
Hereford  &%— Major  George  Arbuthnot. 

Friday,  March  3. 
Westmoreland— Eaxl  of  Bective. 

MoiTDAY,  Marcos  6. 
Monmouth  County — ^Lord  Henry  Richard  Charles  Somerset. 

Wednesday,  March  8. 
Meath — John  Martin,  esquire. 

Tuesday,  March  14. 
Halifax — ^Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld. 


THE    MINISTRY 

As    FOBMED    BT  THE  ElGHT    HONOTTBABLK    WILLIAM  EWAET  OLADSTONE. 


THE  CABINET. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury          .        .  Right  Hon.  Wiliiam  Ewart  Gladstoitb. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Lord  HATHSBLar. 

President  of  the  Council      ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  Da  Grit  and  Ripon,  K.G. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Right  Hon.  Visoonnt  Hauvax,  G.C.B. 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department  .      Right  Hon.  Hbnrt  Austih  Brucb. 

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department    .  Right  Hon.  Earl  Graktillb,  K.G. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies     .        .  .     Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Kimbbrlbt. 

Secretary  of  State  for  War        .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwbxx. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India          .        .  .     His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Arotll,  K.G. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer    .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Robbrt  Lowb. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty        .        .  .     Right  Hon.  Hugh  Cullino  Eabdlbt  Childbbs. 

Postmaster  General Right  Hon.  William  Mobsbll. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  .  Right  Hon.  Chichbstbr  Samubl  Fortbioub. 

*^Irel!^)°*^  **.*"  .^"*.  "•°*'°"*  }  Right  Hon.  M»r<i«eM  of  HiBimaiow. 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Board .     Right  Hon.  Gborob  Joachim  Goichbh. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief        .         H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Caxbrxdob,  E.G. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster        .         Right  Hon.  Lord  Duttbrin,  K.P.,  K.C.B. 

*"b,^£°^"°°"  "^  ^°*'  ""*  ^°''"''}  ^«"  Ho°-  A"^"  S"»  AT.TOI.. 

'''coS:5trElu1o^'^!***'  !'  '''!'^}  ^8htHon.W,u^  E»w^Fo»«.. 

(  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Lanbdowvb,  William  Patrick 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ....         J      Adam,  Esq.,  Hon.  Captain  Johb  Crahcb  Walkbr 

(,     VrnAir,  and  William  Hrnbt  Gladstobb,  Esq. 

(  Admiral  Sir  Stdnbt  Colpotb  Daorbs,  K.C.B.,  Vice 

J  ^^a  ^f  *\.^  AA^i^M.^  1      Admiral  Sir  Robbrt  Spbbcbr  Robihsob,  K.C.B., 

Lords  of  the  Admiralty  .        .        .        .      j      ^^^^.^  j^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^  Ki^^t  Hon. 

(.     Earl  of  Campbrdowb. 

Joint  SecreUrie.  of  the  T««^     .       .     f 'S  i"""."^.  °'"'   ^•'   "'   ^'  ^'"'' 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  .        .        .  William  Edward  Baxtbr,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade       .  Arthur  Wbllbslbt  Pbbl,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  Johb  Tomubson  Hibbbrt,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Home  Department    .  Gborob  John  SHAw-LBrsYRB,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary,  Foreign  Department      .  Viscount  ENriBLD 

Under  Secretary  for  Colonies        .        .  Edward  Hdobsbbb  KBATOHBULL-HueBSiBN,  Esq. 

Under  Secretary  for  War         .        .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northbrook.        ' 

Under  Secretary  for  India    ....  Moubtstuart  Elphibstobb  Grabt  Dtttt,  Esq. 

Judge  Advocate  General ....  Right  Hon.  John  Robbrt  Datisob. 

Attorney  General Sir  Robbrt  Porrbtt  Colubr,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Sir  Johb  Dukb  Colbridob,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate        .....         Right  Hon.  Gborgb  Youbo. 
Solicitor  General  .....     Abdrbw  Ruthbrtord  Clark,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant Right  Hon.  Earl  Spbbobr,  K.G.,  K.P. 

Lord  Chancellor Right  Hon.  Lord  O'Haoab. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant    .         Right  Hon.  Marquess  of  Hartibotob. 

Attorney  General Right  Hon.  Charlbs  Robbrt  Barrt. 

Solicitor  General Richard  Dowsb,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbssborough. 

Lord  Chamberlain Right  Hon.  Viscoubt  Stdbbt,  G.C.B. 

Master  of  the  Horse        ....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ailbsburt,  K.G. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household         .  .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Db  Tablbt. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  .        .  Right  Hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus  FitiGbrald. 

Vice  Chamberkin  of  the  Household     .        .  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Castlbrossb. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Normabbt. 

Captain  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard       .  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  St.  Albabb. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Cork,  K.P, 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal     .        .  Lord  Alfrbd  Hbbrt  Paobt. 

Mistress  of  the  Robes         .        .  Her  Grace  the  Duchesi  of  Suthbrlabo. 
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BOLL   OF   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Trikd  Sbbsiok  of  thx  Twentieth  Parliament  of  ths 
United  Kingdom  of  0bx4T  Britain  and  Ireland. 


34o  VICTORIiE   1871. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usitf^  of  Parliammty  token  the  Souse  appoinU  m  8ekU  Cmm^ 
mittee,  the  Lorde  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Ori«r  of  their  lUmt, 
beginning  with  the  Highest ;  imd  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  dmfer^ 
ence  with  the  Commons^  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  /# 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpom 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proeeeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon 
ang  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  mvariahlg  with  the  Junior  Baron. 


His  Eojal  Highness  The  Prince  of 
Wales. 

His  Eofjal  Highness  Alfred  Ernest 
Albert  Duke  of  EbDnrBUROH. 

His  Soyal  Highness  Georoe  Frederick 
Alexander  Charles  Ernest  Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Tetiotdale. 
{King  of  Hanover,) 

His  Eoyal  Highness  George  William 
Frederick  Charles  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Archibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

WiLijAM  Page  Lord  Hatrerlet,  Lord 
Chancellor. 

William  Archbishop  of  York. 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De 
Grey  and  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council, 

Charles  Yiscount  Halifax,  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  J^r/  Marshal 
of  England. 

Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Charles  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond. 

William  Henry  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Henry  Charles  Fitzroy  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort. 

William  Amelius  Aubrey  ds  Ybrx 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

George  Godolphin  Duke  of  Lbeds. 

William  Duke  of  Bedford. 

William  Duke  of  Deyonshirb. 

John  Winston  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


Charles  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Rutlaitd. 

William   Alexander   Louis    Stephkn 
Duke  of  Brandon.  {Duke  of  Hamilton.) 

William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Drogo  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Henry  Pelham  Alexander    Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon    George    Duke   of   North- 
umberland. 

Arthur  Richard  Duke  of  Welungtoit 

Richard  Plantagenet  Campbell  Du^ 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

George  Granville  William  Duk 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleyelai^ 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  ( 
for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Charles    Keith   Mar 
Lansdowne. 

John  Yiluers  Stuart  Marqi 

SHEND. 

Robert  Arthur  Talbot  lnj 
Salisbury. 

John  Alexander  Marquess 

James  Marquess  of  Aber^ 
of  Abercorn.) 

Francis  Hugh    GheoROE 
Hertford. 

John  Patrick  MarquesF 

William  Alleyne  Man 

Charles  Marquees  of  N 

John  Charles  Marquee 
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Hbnbt  Wilxiam  Osoboe  Marquess  of 
Anglesey. 

William  Henby   Httoh   Maxquess  of 
Gholmondeley. 

Oeoroe  William  Fbedebiok  Marquess 

of  AlLESBUEY. 

Oeobge  Thomas  John  Marquessof  West- 
MEATH.     {EUeUdfor  Ireland,) 

Fbedeeige  William  ,  John  Marquess  of 
Bbistol. 

AbchtbaTiT)  Marquess  of  Attha, 

HuoH  Ltjptjs  Marquess  of  Westmiksteb. 

Oeoboe  Axtgitstus    CoNSTAirnNE    Mar- 
quess of  NOBMANBY. 


Ohables  John  Earl  of  Shbewsbury. 

Edwaed  Henby  Earl  of  Debby. 

Eeancis   Theofhilxts   Henby   Earl  of  I  Heneaoe  Earl  of  Aylbsfoed. 


Olaudb  Earl  of  Stbathmobe  and  Kino* 
hobn.     {UUeied/or  Scotland,) 

Walteb   Coningsby  Earl   of  Ejsllie. 
{EUcUdfwr  Scotland.) 

Thomas  Earl  of  Laudebdalb.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

David   Gbaham    Dbttmmond    Earl   of 
AntuE.     {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

John  Thobnton  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel- 
ville.    {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dttnbab  James  Earl  of  Seleibk.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Thomas  John  Earl  of  Obkney.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

SxwALLis  Edwabd  EstI  Febbebs. 

William  Walteb  Earl  of  Dabtmouth. 

Ohables  Earl  of  Tankebville. 


Huntingdon. 
Oeobge  Eobebt  Ohables  Earl  of  Pem- 

BBOKE  AND  MONTGOMEBY. 

William  Eeginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Ohables  John  Earl  of   Supfolk  and 
Bebkshibe. 

BuDOLFH  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Feanois  Wiluam  Henby  Earl  of  Wbst- 

MOBLAND. 

Oeobge  Augustus  Fbedebiok  Albemable 
Earl  of  LiNDSEY. 

Oeobge  Habby  Earl  of  Stamtobd  and 
Wabbington. 

Oeobge  James  Earl  of  Winohilsea  and 


Fbangis  Thomas  Db  Obey  Earl  Gowpeb. 

Philip  Henby  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholme  Earl 
of  Macolesfield. 

James  Earl  Obaham.     {Duke  of  Montrose. ) 

William  Fbedebiok  Earl  Waldegbave. 

Bebtbam  Earl  of  Ashbxtbnham. 

Ohables  Wyndham  Earl  of  Habbington. 

IsAAO  Newton  Earl  of  Pobtsmouth. 

Oeobge  Ouy  Earl  Bbooke  and  Earl  of 

Wabwick. 
Augustus  Edwabd  Earl  of  Buckingham- 

SHTBE. 

William  Thomas  Spenoeb  Earl  Fitz- 

WILLIAM. 

Dudley  Fbanoib  Earl  of  Ouilfobd. 


Nottingham.  ^^j^a^m.  *.n-*iiwx«  .*;«**  v*  v^wiL^^^.u^. 

Oeobge  Abthub  Philip  Earl  of  Okestbb-  |  Ohables  Philip  Earl  of  Habdwioke. 
field. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Abthub  Algebnon  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Oeobge  Earl  of  Cabmslb. 

Walteb  Fbancis  Earl  of  Doncastie. 

{Ihke  of  Buecleuoh  and  Quseneborry.) 
Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbuby. 
Earl  of  Bebkeley. 


Montagu  Earl  of  Abinodon. 

Bichabd  Oeobge  Earl  of  Soabbbouoh. 

Oeobge  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemable. 

Oeobge  William  Earl  of  Coventby. 

ViCTOB  Albebt  Oeobge  Earl  of  Jebsey. 

WiLiJAM  Henby  Earl  Poulbtt. 

Sholto  John  Earl  of  Mobton.    {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

CosPATBicK  Alexandeb  Sail  of  Home. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 


Henby  Edwabd  Earl  of  Ilohesteb. 

Ohables  Biohabd  Earl  De  La  Wabb. 

Jacob  Earl  of  Badnob. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spenceb. 

William  Lennox  Earl  Bathubst. 

Abthub  Wills  Blundell  Tbumbull 
Sandys  Boden  Earl  of  Hillsbobougb. 
{Marquees  of  Doumshire.) 

Edwabd  Hyde  Earl  of  Olabendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

William  Earl  of  Abebgavenny. 

John  James  Hugh  Henby  Earl  Stbange. 

{Luke  of  Athol.) 
William  Henby  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

cumbe. 
Hugh  Earl  Fobtescue. 

Henby  Howabd  Molyioeux  Earl  of 
Oabnabvon. 

Henby  O&abxjbs  Earl  Oadogan. 
[    /2    ] 
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James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbuby. 

John  Yaksittabt  Daitvesb  Earl  of 
Lanbsborouoh.     {EUeUdfor  Ireland.) 

STEPHENEarlofMouNxCABHELL.  {EUcted 
far  Irekmd.) 

Henbt  John  Eeuben  Earl  of  Pobt- 
ARLiNOTON.     {EUcUdfoT  Ireland,) 

William  Hichabd  Earl  Annesley. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Earl  of  Erne.     {Elected for  Ireland, ) 

George  Charles  Earl  of  LuoAN.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

Somerset  Eichard  Earl  of  Belmors. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Francis  Earl  of  Bandon.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Francis  Egbert  Earl  of  Eosslyn. 
George  Grimston  Earl  of  Craven. 
William  HniLTKR  Earl  of  Onslow. 
Charles  Earl  of  Egmney. 
Henry  Thomas  Earl  of  Chichester. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 
Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 
Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

Lawrence  Earl  of  Eosse.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Sydney  William  Herbert  Earl  Man- 

YERS. 

Horatio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Henry  Thynne  Earl  of  Harewood. 

William  Hugh  Earl  of  Mnrro. 

Alan  Frederick  Earl  Cathgart. 

James  Walter  Earl  of  Yerxtlam. 

Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow  Earl 
Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. 

Albert  Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

Orlando  George  Charles  Earl  of  Brad- 
ford. 
Frederick  Earl  Beauchamp. 

William  Henry  Hare  Earl  of  Bantry. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

George  Frederick  Samuel  Earl  De 
Grey  and  Earl  of  Eifon.  {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council.) 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Louis  Earl 

Howe. 
Charles  Sommers  Earl  Sommers, 


John  Edward  Cornwalus  Earlof  Strad- 

BROKE. 

GeorgeHenryEobertCharlksWilliam 

Earl  Yane. 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Yaughan  Earl  Cawdor. 

William  George  Earl  of  Munstbr. 

EoBERT  Adam  Philips  Haldane  Earl  of 
Camperdown. 

Thomas  George  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George    Frederick    D'Arcy    Earl    of 
Durham. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 
Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 
Henry  John  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Charles  Mattde  Worsley  Earl  of  Tab- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Egbert  Earl  Innes.  {Duke 
of  Roxhwrghe,) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
William  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charles  George  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 

Francis    Charles  Granville  Earl  of 
Ellf«hmrre. 

George  Stevens  Earl  of  Strafford. 

William  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

BbsNRY  Eichard  Charles  Earl  Cowley. 

Archibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 
{Earl  of  Eglintoun,) 

William  Earl  of  Dudley. 

John  Earl  Eussell. 

John  Earl  of  Ejmberley. 

Eichard  Earl  of  Dartrey. 

William  Ernest  Earl  of  Feversham. 

John  Egbert  Yisooimt  Sydney,  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household, 

Egbert  Yiscoimt  Hereford. 

William  Henry  Yiseount  Strathallan. 
{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Yiscoimt  Boungbroke  and  St. 
John. 

Evelyn  Yiseount  Falmouth. 

George  Yiseount  Torrington.  . 

Augustus  Frederick  Yiseount  Leinster. 
{Duke  of  Leinster.) 

John  Egbert  Yiseount  Sydney.  {In 
another  Place  as  Lord  Chamberlain  of 
the  Household.) 

Francis  Wheler  Yiseount  Hood« 
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MKRVYNViscoimtPowBBficouBT.  (JSkcted 
for  Ireland,) 

Thomas  Viscount  De  Vesoi.     (^Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Viscount  Leffobd.     {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Edward  Viscount  Banqob.     {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Hayes  Viscount   Doneratle.     {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

CoRNWALus  Viscount  Hawaeden.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

Cabnegie  Eobebt   John  Viscount  St. 
Vincent. 

Henby  Viscount  Melville. 

WnjJAM  Wells  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Geobqe   Fbedebick  Viscount   Temple- 
town.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Qeoboe    Viscount    Qobdon.      {Earl   of 
Aberdeen.) 

Edwabd  Viscount  Exmouth. 

John  Luke  Geobqe  Viscount  Hutchin- 
son.    {Earl  of  Donoughmare.) 

William  Thomas  Viscount  Clancabty. 
{Earl  of  Clancartj/,) 

Wellington  Henby  Viscount  Combeb- 

MEBE. 

John  Henby  Thomas  Viscoxmt  Canteb- 

BUBY. 

Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 
Ghables  Stewabt  Viscount  Habdinge. 
Geobqe  Stephens  Viscount  Gough. 
Stbatfobd  Viscount  Stbatfobd  de  Red- 

CUFFE. 

Ghables  Viscount  Evebsley. 

Ghables  Viscount  Halifax.    {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,) 

Alexandeb  Nelson  Viscount  Bbidpobt. 

John  Bishop  of  London. 
Ghables  Bishop  of  Dubham. 
Samuel  Bishop  of  Winchbsteb. 
GoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Alfbed  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

ROBEBT  Bishop  of  RiPON. 

John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Nobwich. 

James  Golquhoun  Bishop  of  Bangob. 

Henby  Bishop  of  Wobcesteb. 

Ghables  John  Bishop  of  Gloucesteb 
AND  Bbistol. 

Edwabd  Habold  Bishop  of  Ely. 

WiLLLVM  Bishop  of  Ghesteb. 

Thomas  Legh  Bishop  of  Rochesteb. 


Geobqe  Augustus  Bishop  of  Liohfield. 

James  Bishop  of  Hebefobd. 

William    Gonnob    Bishop    of  Peteb- 

BOBOUGH. 

Ghbistopheb  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Geobqe  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Fbedebick  Bishop  of  Exetee. 

Habvey  Bishop  of  Gablisle. 

Abthub  Ghables  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

John  Fieldeb  Bishop  of  Oxfobd. 

James  Bishop  of  Manchesteb. 

RiCHABD  Bishop  of  Ghichesteb. 

John  Geobqe  Bbabazon  Lord  Ponsonby 
{Earl  of  BesBhorough)y  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household, 

Geobqe  Douglas  Lord  Sundbidge  {Duke 
of  Argyll)^  One  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State, 

William  Lennox  Lascelles  Lord  De 
Ros. 

Jacob  Henby  Delaval  Lord- Hastings. 

Geobqe  Edwabd  Lord  Audley. 

Thomas  Gbosby  William  Lord  Dacbe. 

Ghables  Henby  Rolle  Lord  Glinton. 

RoBEBT  Lord  ZoucHE  OF  Habyngwobth. 

Thomas  Lord  Gamoys. 

Henby  Lord  Beaumont. 

Ghables  Lord  Stoubton. 

Henby  William  Lord  Bebnebs. 

Henby  Lord  Willoughby  de  Bboke. 

Sackvuxe  Geobge  Lord  Gonyebs. 

Geobqe  Lord  Vaux  of  Habbowden. 

Ralph  Gobdon  Lord  Wentwobth. 

RoBEBT  Geobqe  Lord  Windsob. 

St.  Andbew  Bbauchamp  Lord  St.  John 
OF  Bletso. 

Fbedebick  Geobqe  Lord  Howabd  de 
Walden. 

William  Bebnabd  Lord  Petbe. 

Fbedebick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele. 

John  Fbancis  Lord  Abundell  of  Wab- 

DOUB. 

John  Stuabt  Lord  Glifton.  {Earl  of 
DartUey,) 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dobmeb. 

Geobqe  Henby  Lord  Teynham. 

Henby  Valentine  Lord  Staffobd. 

Geobqe  Fbedebick  William  Lord  Bybon. 

Ghables  Hugh  Lord  Gliffobd  of  Ghud- 

LEIGH. 


BOLL  or  THE  LOBDS 


Alexander  Lord  Saltouk.    {EUeUdfor 

Scotland,) 

James  Lord  Sinolaib.  {El&etedfor  Scaf- 
land.) 

William  Bxtlleb  Fullkbton  Lord  El- 
PHiNSTONE.     {Elected  far  Scotland,) 

Charles  Lord  Blaiotbe.  {Fleeted  far 
Scotland.) 

Charles  John  Lord  Colvtlle  of  Cul- 
Ross.     {Elected  far  Scotland.) 

Eichard  Edmund  Saint  Lawrence  Lord 
Boyle.     {Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery.) 

George  Lord  Hay.     {Earl  of  Einna^l.) 

Henry  Lord  Middleton. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

John  George  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Besehorough.)  {In  another 
Place  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  Houeehold.) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

AxFRED  Nathaniel  Holdsn  Lord  Scabs- 
dale. 

Florance  George  Henry  Lord  Boston. 

George  James  Lord  Loyel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont) 

Augustus  Henry  Lord  Vernon. 

Edwabd  St.  Vincent  Lord  Dioby. 

George  Douglas  Lord  SuNDBiDGE.  {Duke 
of  Argyll.)  {In  another  Place  ae  One 
of  Her  Majeity^a  Principal  Secretaries 

of  State.) 

Edward  Henry  Julius  Lord  Hawke. 
Henry  Thomas  Lord  Foley. 
Francis  William  Lord  Dinevor.  * 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 
George  Bridges  Harley  Dennett  Lord 

EODNEY. 

William  Gordon  Cobnwallis  Lord 
Eliot. 

William  Lord  Bebwick. 

James  Henby  Legge  Lord  Shebbobne. 

John  Henby  De  La  Poeb  Lord  Tyrone. 
{Marquess  of  Waterford.) 

Henry  Bentinck  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl 
of  Shannon.) 

Charles  Lord  Suffield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 

Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon. 

Charles  Cornwallis  Lord  Braybrooks. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fishebwiox. 
{Marqttess  of  Donegal.) 


Henby   Hall  Lord  Oaqb.     (Fii 

Gage.) 
Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thublow. 

William  Geobge  Lord  Auoklaitd. 

G'EOBOS  WiLLLiM  Lord  Lytteltoh. 

Geobge LordMENDiP.   ( Viscawst  OUfihmJ) 

Abchibald    Geobge    Lord  Stuabt    ov 
Castle  Stuabt.     {Earl  of  Jtfbr^y.) 

Randolph  Lord  Stewabt  of  Gabubs. 
{Earl  of  Gdllaicay.) 

James  Geobge  Henby  Lord  Bai;txB0- 

FOBD.     {Earl  of  Courtaum.) 

WiLLLAM     Lord      BbODBIOK.        (FiftfCMWl 

Midleton.) 
Fbedebick  Henby  William  Lord  OaXi- 

THOBPE. 

Petbb  Eobebt  Lord  Gwydib. 
Chables  Bobebt  Lord  Cabbinqton. 
William  Henby  Lord  Bolton. 
Geobge  Lord  Nobthwick. 
Thomas  Lyttleton  Lord  Lilfobd. 
Thomas  Lord  Eibblesdale. 

Edwabd  Lord  Dunsany.     {Elected  fmr 

Ireland.) 
Theobald   Fitz-Walteb    Lord    Duw- 

BOYNE.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Lucius  Lord  Inchiquin.      {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Cadwalladeb    Davis    Lord    Blayvxt 

{Elected  for  Irehmd.) 

JOHNCAVENDISHLord  Kn.MATNE.  {EU 

for  Ireland.) 

Eobebt  Lord  Clonbbock.     {Elected 
Ireland.) 

Chables  Lobd  Headley.    {ElecU 
Ireland.) 

EYBELordCLABiNA.   {Elected for  J 

Henby  Fbancis  Seymoub  Lord 
{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henby  Wellington  Gbah 
LoFTUS.     {Marquess  of  Ely.) 

Gbanville    Leveson  Lord  C 
{Earl  of  Cory sf art.) 

Geobge  Ealph  Lord  Abebcb 

John  Thomas  Lord  Eedesda: 

HoBACE  Lord  Eiyebs. 

AugustusFbedebickAbthup 

Geobge  Augustus  Fbede7 
Lord  Sheffield.     {Ear' 

Thomas  Amebicus  Lord  I 

Geobge  John  Lord  Mont 
quess  of  Sligo.) 

GeobgeAbthub  Hastings 
{Earl  of  Granard.) 


SPmiTUAIi  AND  TEMFOBAL. 


HUNQERFOBD  Ix)xd  CbJTWS. 

Aujx  LiGOGS  Iiord  Gabdna. 

JoHK  Thomas  Lord  MAinnow. 

JoHvAi<EXAin>SELordHoPBioiJN.  (.fiSsr/ 
o/Mopetaun.) 

Fbedebiok  William  Eobxbt  Lord 
Stswaet  of  Stewabt'b  OotTBT.  {Mtr- 
queu  of  Londand&rry,) 

Cka£L£s  Lord  Meldetjm.  (^Marquess  of 
Huntly.) 

Qeobqs  Fbede&iok  Lord  Boss.  {^Earl  (/ 
QUugow,) 

William  Willouohbt  Lord  G&instea]). 
{JSarl  of  Unniskillen.) 

William  Hale  John  Chablbs  Lord 
FoxiOBD.     {JEarl  of  Zimerick, ) 

IFbakois  Geobob  Lord  Chubohill. 

Gbobqe  Fbakchs  Bobbbt  Lord  Habbu. 

Beginald  Chables  Edwabd  Lord  Col- 

CHESTBB. 

Sohombebo  Henby  Lord  Kbb.  {Mar- 
que9i  of  Lothian.) 

Fbakcis  Nathaniel  Lord  ICiksteb. 
{Marquess  Conkynghtm.) 

James  Edvabd  Wnjxuf  Theobald  Lord 
Obmonps.    {MarqusH  of  Omumds.) 

FbanoisL^Wemyss.  {£arlofWmfu.) 

BoBEBT  Lord  Clanbbabbill.  (JEarl  of 
Eoden,) 

WiLLIAMLYOOVLordBlLOaiBSTBB.  {Hotl 
of  Longford.) 

Clotwobthy  John  Etbb  Lord  Qbizl. 
(  Viscount  Massersene,) 

Henby  Thomas  Lord  Bavenswobth. 

Httoh  Lord  Dblamebb. 

John  Gsobqe  Weld  Lord  Fobesteb. 

John  James  Lord  Bayleioh. 

Bobebt  Francis  Lord  Giffobd. 

UucK  John  Lord  Somebhill.  {Mar- 
quess of  CkMrioarde.) 

Alexandeb  William  Cbawfobd  Lord 
WiGAN.  {JSarl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
carres,) 

Thomas  Gbanyzlle  Henby  Stuabt  Lord 
Banfubly.    {Earl  of  Ranfurly. ) 

Geobge  Lord  De  Tabley. 

Edward  Montaoxj  Stuabt  Gbanyillb 
Lord  Whabngliffb. 

Ohables  Stuart  Attbbey  Lord  Tenteb- 

DEN. 

John  Lord  Plunket. 

William  Henby  Ashb  Lord  Hbytes- 
bxtby. 


ABCHiBALDPHixJpLardBosEBBBY.  {JEarl 
of  Mosehery.) 

BiCHABB  Lord  GiANWiLLiAii.  {Earl  of 
Clanunlliam,) 

Edwabd  liord  Skelmebsdale. 
William  Dbafeb  Mobtimeb  Lord  Wyn- 

FOBD. 

William  Henby  Lord  Kilmabnook. 
{JSarl  of  ErroU,) 

Abthub  James  Lord  FmoALL.  {Earl  of 
FingaU.) 

William  Phtt^tp  Lord  Sbfton.  {Earl  of 
Sefton.) 

WrLLiAMSYDNEYLordOusMENTS.  {Eorl 
of  Leitrim.) 

Geobqe  William  Fox  Lord  Bossie. 
{Lord  Kinnaird.) 

Thomas  Lord  Eenlis.  {Marquess  of 
Headfort,) 

William  Lord  Chawobth.  {JEarl  of 
Meath.) 

Chablbs  Abolfhvs  Lord  Dunmobe. 
{Earl  ofDunmore,) 

John  Hobabt  Lord  Howden. 

Fox  Lord  Panmube.     {Earl  ofDalhousie,) 

AuoTTSTTTS  Fbedbbick  Geobob  Wabwigk 

Lord  POLTIMOBE. 

Edwabd  Mosttn  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henby  Spenceb  Lord  Temflemobe. 

Valentine  Fbedbbick  Lord  Cloncubby. 

John  St.  Vincent  Lord  De  Saumabez. 

Luoiirs  Bentinck  Lord  Httnsdon.  ( Vis- 
count  Falkland.) 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

William  Fbedbbick  Lord  Abingeb. 

Phtltp  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dudley. 

Alexandeb  Hugh  Xiord  Ashbubton. 

Edwabd  Bichabd  Lord  Hathebton. 

Abchibald  Bbabazon  Spabbow  Lord 
WoBLiNGHAM.     {Eorl  of  Oosford.) 

William  Fbedbbick  Lord  Stbatheden. 

Geoffrey  Dominick  Augustus  Fbedb- 
bick Lord  Obanmobe  and  Bbowne. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Edwabd  Bbbkxley  Lord  Pobtman. 

Thomas  Alexandeb  Lord  Lovat. 

William  Batbican  Lord  Bateman. 

James  Molynextx  Lord  Ghablemont. 
{Earl  of  Charlemont.) 

Fbancis  Alexandeb  Lord  Exntobe. 
{Earl  of  Kintore.) 

Geobge  Ponsonby  liord  Lismobe.  (  Fiff- 
eouwt  Lismore.) 

Henby  Caibns  Lord  Bossmobe. 


BOLL  OF  THfi  LOBDS  SPIEITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


BoBEBT  Shapland  Loid  Cabsw. 

Chables   Fbedebiok    Ajshlet    Ooopxb 
Lord  De  Mauley. 

Abthxtb  Lord  Wbottesley. 

SxTDELEY  Ohables  Qeoboe  Tbacy  Lord 

SUDELEY. 

Fbedebiok  Henby  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 

Henby  Edwabd  John  Lord  Stanley  of 
Aldebley. 

Henby  Lord  Stuabt  de  Decies. 

WnjJAM  Henby  Lord  Leigh. 

Beilby  Bighabd  Lord  Wenlook. 

Chables  Lord  Lubgan. 

Thomas   Sfbinq    Lord   Monteaole  of 
Bbandon. 

James  Lord  Seaton. 

Edwabd    Abthub    Welungton    Lord 
Xeane. 

John  Lord  Oxenfoobd.    {Harl  of  Stair.) 

Chables  Cbesfigny  Lord  Vivian. 

John  Lord  Congleton. 

Denis  St.  Qeobge  Lord  Dunsandle  and 
Clanconal.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

YiCTOB  Alexandeb  Lord  Elgin.     {JSarl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine,) 

Fbedebiok  Temple  Lord  Clandeboye. 
{Lord  Bufferin  and  Clanehoye,) 

William  Henby  Fobesteb  Lord  Loin)E8- 

BOBOUGH. 

Samuel  Jones  Lord  Ovebstone. 

Chables  Eobebt  Claude  Lord  Tbxtbo. 

Lord  De  Fbeyne. 

Edwabd     Bubtenshaw     Lord     Saint 
Leonabds. 

RiOHABD  Henby  Fitz-Eoy  Lord  Eaglan. 

Gilbebt  Henby  Lord  Ayeland. 

Thomas    Lord    EIenmabe.       {Earl    of 
Kenmare,) 

EicHABD  Bioeebton  Pemell  Lord  Lyons. 

Edwabd  Lord  Belpeb. 

James  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahtde. 

Robeet  Lord  Ebuby. 

James  Lord  Skene.     {Earl  Fife,) 

William  Geobge  Lord  Chesham. 

Fbedebio  Lord  Chelmsfobd. 

John  Lord  Chubston. 

John  Chables  Lord  Stbathspey.     {Earl 
ofSeafield,) 

Henby  Lord  Leoonfield. 

William  Tatton  Lord  Egebton. 

Chables  Mobgan  Robinson  Lord  Tbe- 

DEGAB. 


Robeet  Yeenon  Lord  Lyysden. 
William  Lord  Bbougham  and  Yauz. 
RiOHABD  Lord  Wbstbuby. 
Fbanois  William  Fitzhabdinob  Lord 

FrrZHABDINGE. 

Henby  Lord  Annaly. 

RiOHABD  Monokton  Lord  Houghton. 

Reginald  Windsob  Lord  Buokhubst. 

John  Lord  Romilly. 

Thomas  Geobge  Lord  Nobthbbook. 

James  Lord  Babbogill.     {Earl  of  Caith' 
neee,) 

Thomas  Lord  Clebmont. 

William  Mebedyth  Lord  Mebedyth. 
{Lord  AtMumney,) 

Edwin  Richabd  Windham  Lord  Ken&t. 
{Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl,) 

Chables  Stanley  Lord  Monok.     (Fit- 
eount  Monck,) 

John  Majob  Lord  Habtismebe.     {Lord 
Henniker,) 

Edwabd  Geobge  Eable  Lytton  Lord 
Lytton. 

William  Geobge  Hylton  Lord  Hyltoit. 

Hugh  Henby  Lord  Stbathnaibn. 

Edwabd  Gobdon  Lord  Penbhyn. 

GusTAvus  Fbedebiok  Lord  Bbanoepxt 
(  Viscount  Boyne,) 

Duncan  Lord  Colonsay. 

Hugh  Mao  Calmont  Lord  Caibns 

John  Lord  Kesteven. 

John  Lord  Obmathwaite. 

Bbook  William  Lord  Fitzwalt] 

William  Lord  O'Neill. 

RoBEBT  CoBNELis  Lord  Napieb 

Edwabd  Anthony  John  Lor<^ 
STON.     {Viscount  Gormanstf 

William  Page  Lord  Hatf 

another  Place  as  Lord  Cha 
John  Laibd  Maib  Lord  I 
James  Plaisted  Lord  Pei 
John  Lord  Dunning.     (Z 
James    Lord    Balinhab 

Sotdhesh,) 
William  Lord  Habe.  {j 
Edwabd    Geobge    Lor 

Glossop. 
John  Lord  Castletoy 
John  Emebich  Edwa 
Thomas  James  Lord '. 
Geobge  Cabb  Lord " 
FuLKE  Southwell  J 
Chables  William  I 
Thomas  Lord  0'H> 
John  Lord  Lisoab 
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WALLINGFORD. 
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ABINGDON. 

Hon.  Charles  Hugh  Lind- 
say. 

BUCKINGHAM 
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AYLESBURY. 

Nathaniel  Mayer  de  Boths- 
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Samuel  George  Smith. 

WYCOMBE  (CHEPPING). 

Hon.  William  Henry  Pe- 
regrine Carington. 

BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir  Harry  Vemey,  bt. 

MARLOW  (GREAT). 

Thomas  Owen  Wethered. 


CAMBBIDGE  COUNTY. 

Hon.    Lord  George   John 

Manners, 
Hon.  Viscount  Boyston, 
Bt.  hon.  Heniy  feouverie 

William  Brand. 

CAMBRIDGE  ( UNIVERSITY) 

Bt.  hon.  Spencer  Horatio 

"Walpole, 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

Bobert  Bichard  Torrens, 
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EAST  CHESHIRE. 
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STOCKPORT. 

William  Tipping, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

BIRKENHEAD. 
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CHESTER. 
Henry  Cecil  Baikes, 
Hon.  Norman  Qrosvenor. 


COBNWALL   COUNTY. 

{EoMtem  JDwitkm,) 

Sir  John  Salusbury  Tre- 

lawny,  bt., 
Edward  William  Brydges 

Willyams. 

( Wutem  JDtomofi.) 
John  Saint  Aubyn, 
Arthur  Pendarves  Yiyian. 

TRURO. 

Sir  Frederick  Martin  Wil- 
liams, bt.y 

Hon.  John  Cranch  Walker 
Vivian. 

PENRTN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
Bobert  Nicholas  Fowler, 
Edward  Backhouse  East- 
wick. 

BODMIN. 
Hon.     Edward     Frederic 
Leve8on-Gk)wer. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Henzy  Charles  Lopes. 

LISKEARD. 
Bt.  hon.  Edward  Horsman. 

HELSTON. 

Adolphus  William  Young. 

ST.  IVES. 
Charles  Magniao. 


CUMBEBLAND 
COUNTY. 

{Eoitem  Divition.) 
William  Nicholson  Hodg- 
son, 
Hon.  Charles  Wentworth 
Oeorge  Howard. 

(Wettem  Dwiium.) 
Henry  Lowther, 
Hon.  Percy  Scawen  Wynd- 
ham. 
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CARLISLE. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  bt., 
Edmund  Potter. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac  Fletcher. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
George  Augustus  Frederick 
Cavendi^  Bentinck. 


DERBY  COUNTY. 

(Abrtft  Derbyihire.) 
Lord  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
Augustus  Peter  Arkwright. 

{South  Derbythire.) 
Rowland  Smith, 
Henry  Wilmot. 

{Eatt  Derbyshire,) 
Hon.  Francis  Egerton, 
Hon.  Henry  Strutt. 

DERBT. 
Michael  Thomas  Baasy 
Samuel  Plimsoll. 

DEVON  COUNTY. 

{North  Devomhire.) 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Stafford  Heniy 

Northcote,  bt., 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland. 

{Eatt  Devonshire,) 
Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  bt., 
John  Henry  Kennaway. 

{SouUi  Devonshire,) 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  bt., 
Samuel  Trehawke    Keke- 
wich. 

TIVERTON, 

Hon.  G^rge  Denman, 
John  Heamcoat-Amory. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Sir  Robert  Porrett  Collier, 

knt., 
Walter  Morrifion. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Thomas  Cave, 

Charles  Henry  Williams. 

DEVONPORT. 

John  Delaware  Lewis, 
Montague  Chambers. 

TAVISTOCK. 

Arthur  John  Edward  Bus- 
sell. 

EXETER. 

Sir  John  Duke  Cdleridge, 

knt., 
Edgar  Alfred  Bowring. 
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DOESET  COUNTY. 

Hon.  William  HenryBerke- 

ley  Portman, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt, 
John  Floyer 
WEYMOUTH  AiTD  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
Charles  Joseph  Theophilus 

Hambro, 
Henry  Edwards. 

DORCHESTER. 

Charles  Napier  Sturt. 

BRIDPORT. 

ThomasAlexanderMitchell. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Hon.  George  Qrenf ell  Glyn. 

WAREHAM. 

John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Draz. 

POOLE. 
Arthur  Edward  Guest. 

DUEHAM  COUNTY. 

{Northern  DUrision,) 

George  Elliot, 
Sir  Hedworth  Williamson, 
bt. 

{Southern  IMvision.) 

Joseph  Whitwell  Pease, 
Frederick  Edward  Blaokett 
Beaumont. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 

John  Henderson, 
John  Bobert  Davison. 

SUNDERLAND. 
John  Candlish, 
Edward  Temperley  Gour- 
ley. 

GATESHEAD. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  William  Hutt. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
James  Cochran  Stevenson. 

DARLINGTON. 
Edmimd  Backhouse. 
HARTLEPOOL. 
Ealph  Ward  Jackson. 

STOCKTON. 
Joseph  Dodds. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

{West  Essex.) 

Sir  Henry  John  Selwin-Ib- 

betson,  bt., 
LordEustace  HenryBrown- 
low  Gascoyne-Cedl. 


MmliTi. 


Buggies- 

.) 


Essex  CouKTT- 

{East 

James  Eound, 
Samuel     Brise 
Brise. 

{South 

Richard  Baker 

Baker, 
Andrew  Johnston. 

COLCHESTER. 

William  Brewer, 
Alexander  Learmonth. 

'      MALDOK. 

Edward  Hanunond  BentalL 

HARWICH. 
Henry  Jervis  White-Jenris. 


GLOUCESTERCOUNTT. 

{Eastern  Difrisiom,) 
Robert  Stayner  Holford, 
Sir  Michael  Edward  Hi(^»-> 
Beach,  bt. 

( Western  Division.) 

Robert  Nigel  Fitshardinge 

Kingscote, 
Samuel  Stephens  Marliag. 

STROUD. 

Sebastian  Stewart  Dickm** 

son, 
Henry  Selfe  Page  Winter- 

botham. 

TEWKESBURY. 
William  Edwin  Price. 

CIRENCESTER. 
Allen  Alexander  Bath' 

CHELTENHABI. 

Henry  Bemhard  St 
son. 

GLOUCESTER. 

WiUiam  PhiHp  Pri^ 
Charles  James  Moi 


HEREFORD  CO^ 

Sir  Joseph  Russe^ 

bt., 
Michael  Biddulp 
Sir  Herbert  G 

man  Croft,  bi 

HEREFC 

Edward  Clive, 
Chandos  Wre? 

LEOMT 
Richard  Ar][ 
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HERTFOED  COUNTY. 

Hon.     Henry     Frederick 

Cowper, 
Henry  Robert  Brand, 
Abel  Smith. 

HERTFORD. 
Robert  Dimsdale. 

HUNTINGDON 

COUNTY. 
Edward  Fellowes, 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tagu. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Thomas  Baring. 

KENT  COUNTY. 

(Eeuttem  Dioiitbfi.) 
Edward  I^i^  Pemberton, 
Hon.  GeorgeWatson  Milles. 

( West  Kent.) 
Charles  Henry  Mills, 
John  Gilbert  Talbot. 

{Mid  Kent,) 
William  Hart  Dyke, 
Hon.  William  Archer  (Am- 
herst) Viscount  Holmes- 
dale. 

ROC^ESTER. 
Philip  Wykeham-Martin, 
Julian  Goldsmid. 

MAroSTONE. 
James  Whatman, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Sir  David  Salomons,  bt., 
Rt.  hon.   William    Ewart 
Gladstone. 

CHATHAM. 

Arthur  John  Otway. 

GRAVESEND. 
Sir  Charles  Wingfield. 

CANTERBURY. 

Henry  Alexander  Butler- 
Johnstone, 

Theodore  Henry  Brinck- 
man. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

(North  Lancoihire,) 

Hon.  Frederick  Arthur 
Stanley, 

Rt.  hon.  John  Wilson- 
Patten. 

(Northreoit  Laneathir4.) 
James  Maden  Holt, 
John  Pierce  Chamberlain 
Starkie. 
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Lanoastbe  Coxumr — e&nt. 

( South-east  Lancatkirt .) 
Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Eger- 

ton, 
John  Snowdon  Henry. 

(South-west  Lancashire,) 
Charles  Turner, 
Richard  Assheton  Cross. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Samuel  Robert  Qraves, 
Viscount  Sandon, 
William  Rathbone. 

MANCHESTER. 
Hugh  Birley, 
Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  bt., 
Jacob  Bright. 

PRESTON. 
Edward  Hermon, 
Sir  Thomas  George  Fermor 
Hesketh,  bt. 

WIGAN. 
Henry  Woods, 
John  Lancaster. 

BOLTON. 
John  Hick, 
William  Gray. 

BLACKBURN. 
Henry  Master  Feilden, 
Edward  Kenworthy  Hom- 

OLDHAM. 
John  Tomlinson  Hibbert, 
John  Piatt. 

SALFORD. 
Charles  Edward  Cawley. 
William  Thomas  Charley. 

ASHTON-UNDE  R-LTNE. 
Thomas  Walton  Mellor. 

BURT. 
Robert  Needham  Philips. 

CLITHEROE. 
Ralph  Assheton. 

ROCHDALE. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter. 

WARRINGTON. 
Peter  Rylands. 

BURNLEY 
Richard  Shaw. 

STALETBRroOE. 
James  Si^ebottom. 


LEICESTER  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Rt.  hon.  Lord  John  James 

Robert  Manners, 
Samuel  William  Clowes. 

( Southern  Dinsion,) 
Albert  Pell, 
William  Unwin  Heygate. 


LEICESTER. 
Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
John  Dove  Harris. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

(North  LinGokiskire.) 
Sir  Montague  John  Cholme- 

ley,  bt., 
Rowland  Winn. 

(Mid  Lincolnshire,) 
Weston  Cracroft-Amcotts, 
Henry  Chaplin. 

(South  Lincolnshire.) 
William  Earle  Welby, 
Edmund  Tumor. 

GRANTHAM. 
Hon.Frederick  JamesToUe- 

mache, 
Hugh      Arthur       Henry 

Uholmeley. 

BOSTON. 

John  Wingfield  Malcolm, 
Thomas  Collins. 

STAMFORD. 
Sir  John  Charles  Dalrym- 
pie  Hay,  bt. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 
George  Tomline. 

LINCOLN. 
Charles  Seely, 
John  Hinde  Palmer. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Geoige  Henry  Charles 
(Byng)  Viscoimt  Enfield, 

Lord  G-eorge  Francis  Ha- 
milton. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Hon.    Bobert     WeUesley 

Qrosvenor, 
William  Henry  Smith. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Et.hon.  Acton  Smee  Ayrton, 
Joseph  D' Aguilar  Samuda. 

HACKNEY. 
Charles  Beed, 
John  Holms. 

FINSBURY. 
WiUiam    Torrens    M'Cul- 

lagh  Torrens, 
Andrew  Lusk. 

MARYLEBONE. 
John  Harvey  Lewis, 
Thomas  Chambers. 
CHELSEA. 
Sir    Charles    Wentworth 

Dilke,  bt.. 
Sir  Henry  Ainalie  Hoare,  bt. 
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LONDON  (UNIVERSITY). 
Et.  hon.  Bobert  Lowe. 

LONDON. 
Et.  hon.  George  Joachim 

Gbschen, 
Eobeit  Wygram  Crawford, 
William  Lawrence, 
Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de 

EothscHld. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Charles  Octavius  Swinner- 
ton  Morgan, 

Poulett  George  Henry  So- 
merset. 

MONMOUTH. 

Sir  John  William  Eams- 
den,  bt. 

NOEFOLK  COUNTY. 

( West  Norfolk.) 
Sir  WiUiam  Bagge,  bt., 
Oeor^    William    Pierre- 
pomt  Bentinck. 
(North  Norfolk.) 
Hon.  Frederick  Walpole, 
Sir  Edmund  HenryKno wles 

Lacon,  bt. 

{South  Norfolk.) 
Edward  Howes, 
Clare  Sewell  Eead. 

-    KING'S  LYNN. 
Hon.  Eobert  Bonrke, 
Et.  hon.  Lord  Claud  John 
Hamilton. 

NORWICH. 
Sir  William  Eussell,  bt., 
Jacob  Henry  Tillett. 

NOETHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  IHvisUm.) 
Et.    hon.    George    Ward 

Hunt, 
Sackville  George  Stopford- 

Sackville. 

{SotUhem  Divinon.) 
Sir  Eainald  Knightley,  bt., 
Fairfax     William      Cart- 
wright. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
William  Wells, 
Q^orgeHammondWhalley. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Charles  Gilpin, 
Et.  hon.  Anthony  Henley 
(Henley)  Lord  Henley. 

NOETHUMBEELAND 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Et.  hon.   George    (Percy) 

Earl  Percy, 
Matthew  White  Eidley. 
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NOBTHUMBERLAND   CoUinY 

— eont. 

( Southern  Divinon. ) 
Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Hon.  Henry  George  Liddell. 

MORPETH. 
Et.hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  bt. 

TYNEMOUTH.    v 
Thomas  Eustace  Smith. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Et.  hon.  Thomas  Emerson 

Headlam, 
Joseph  Cowen. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Et.    hon.    Thomas   Coutts 
(Keppel)  Viscount  Bury, 
John  Stapleton. 

NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 
Et.  hon.  John  Eveljni  De- 

nison, 
Frederick  Chatfield  Smith. 

{Southern  Division). 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Thomas  Blackoome  Thoro- 
ton  ^ildyard. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Ghrosvenor  Hodgkinson, 
Samuel  Boteler  Bristowe. 

RETFORD  (EAST). 
Et.  hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-A- 
rundell)  Viscount  Gal- 
way, 
Francis  John  Savile  Fol- 
jambe. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Charles  Seely,jim., 
Hon.  Auberon  Edward  Wil- 
liam Molyneux  Herbert. 

OXFOED  COUNTY. 

Et.  hon.  Joseph  Warner 
Henley, 

John  Sidney  North, 

William  Comwallis  Cart- 
wright. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 

Et.  hon.  Gathome  Hardy, 
Et.  hon.  John  Eobert  Mow- 
bray. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 

Et.  hon.  Edward  Cardwell, 
William  George  Granville 

Venables     Vernon- Har- 

court. 
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SOUTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

{Northern  DivUhn.) 
■William  Wither  Bramston 

Beach, 
George  Sclater-Booth. 
{SouthMm  DUMon,) 
Et.  hon.  William  Francis 

Cowper-Temple, 
Lord  Henry  Jolm  Montagu- 
Douglas-Scott. 

WINCHESTER. 

William  Barrow  Simonds, 

John  Bonham-Carter. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Sir  James  Dalrymple-Hom- 

Elphinstone,  bt., 
WilHam  Henry  Stone. 

LYMINGTON. 

Hon.  Lord  George  Charles 

Gt)rdon  Lennox. 

ANDOVER. 

Hon.  Dudley  Francis  For- 

tescue. 

CHRISTCHUROH. 

Edmund  Haviland  Burke. 

PETERSFIELD. 
William  Nicholson. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Et.  hon.  Eussell  Gumey, 
Peter  Merrik  Hoare. 

STAFFOED  COUNTYT 

{North  Staffordihire.) 
Et.  hon.  Sir  Charlqs  Bowyer 

Adderley, 
Sir  Edward  Manningham 

Buller,  bt. 

( Wett  SU^ordthire.) 
Sir  Smith  Child,  bt., 
Hugo     Francis     Meynell 
Ingram. 

{East  Staffcrdihire.) 
Michael  Arthur  Bass, 
John  Eobinson  M'Qean. 

STAFFORD. 
Hon.      Eeginald     Arthur 
James  Talbot, 

Thomas  Salt. 

TAMWORTH. 

Et.  hon.  Sir  EobertPeel,  bt., 

Et.  hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton 

Bulwer,  knt. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LTME. 
Sir  Edmund  Buckley,  bt., 
William  Shepherd  Allen. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Et.  hon.  Charles  Pelham 

Villiers, 
ThomasMatthiasWeguelin. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Gkorge  MeUy, 
WilHam  Sargeant  Boden. 
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WALSALL. 

Charles  Forster. 

WEDNESBURY. 
Alexander  Brogden. 
LICHFIELD. 
Eichard  I>^ott. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY. 

(Eaaitm  Dtvtnon.) 
Frederick    Snowden    Cor- 

rance, 
Hon.  Arthur  Philip  Henry 

(Stanhope)         Viscount 

Mahon. 

( Western  Division,) 
Windsor  Parker, 
Hon.  Lord  Augustus  Henry 

Charles  Hervey. 
IPSWICH. 
Hugh  Edward  Adair, 
Henry  Wyndham  West. 
BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 
Edward  Ghreene, 
Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

EYE. 
Et.  hon.  George  William 

SBarrington)      Viscount 
Harrington. 


SUEEEY  COUNTY. 

{East  Surrey.) 
Hon.    Peter   John   Locke 

King, 
Charles  Buxton. 

{Mid  Surrey.) 
Henry  William  Peek, 
Sir  Eichard  Baggallay.  knt. 

( West  Surrey.) 

George  Cubitt, 

Lee  oteere. 

SOUTHWARK. 

John  Locke, 
Marcus  Beresford. 
LAMBETH. 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence, 

bt., 
William  McArthur. 
GUILDFORD. 
Guildford    James    Hillier 
Onslow. 


Members, 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE . 
James  White, 
Henry  Fawcett. 

CHICHESTER. 

Hon.  Lord  Henry  George 

Charles  Gordon  Lennox. 

LEWES. 

Hon.  Walter  John  (Pelham) 

Lord  Pelham. 

HORSHAM. 
Eobert  Henry  Hurst, 

MIDHURST. 
William  Townley  Mitford, 

WAEWICK  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
William  Bromley  Daven- 
port. 

( Southern  Division,) 
Henry  Christopher  Wise, 
John  Hardy. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Et.  hon.  John  Bright, 
George  Dixon, 
Philip  Henry  Muntz. 

WARWICK. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel, 
Edward  Greaves. 

COVENTRY. 
Henry  William  Eaton, 
Alexander  Staveley  ELill. 

WESTMOEELAND 

COUNTY. 
Et.  hon.  Thomas  (Taylour) 
Earl  of  Bective, 

William  Lowther. 
KENDAL. 
John  WhitweU. 

(WIGHT)  ISLE  OF. 

Alexander  Dundas  Wishart 

Eoss  BaOlie  Cochrane. 

NEWPORT,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
Charles  Cavendish  Clifford. 


SUSSEX  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Division,) 
John  GJeorge  Dodson, 
George  Burrow  Gregory. 

( Western  Division.) 
Walter  Barttelot  Barttelot, 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gor- 
don  Lennox)     Earl    of 

March. 
SHOREHAM  (NEW). 

Et.  hon.  Stephen  Cave, 

I  Sir  Percy  Burrell,  bt. 


WILTS  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Sir   George   Samuel   Jen- 

kinson,  bt., 
Hon.  Lord  Charles  William 
BrudeneU-Bruce. 
{Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Lord  Henry  Frederick 

Thynne, 
Thomas  Fi'aser  Grove. 

NEW.SARUM  (SALISBURY. 
John  Alfred  Lush, 
Alfred  Seymour, 
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CRICKLAOE. 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  bt., 
Hon.    Frederick    Wiffiam 
Oadogan. 

DEVIZES. 
Sir  Thomas  Bateaon,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Bl  hon.  Lord  Ernest  Au- 
guBtus    Charles    Brade- 
nell-Braoe. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
(Jabriel  Qoldney. 
CALNE. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

MALMESBURT. 
Walter  Powell. 

WESTBTJRY. 
Charles  Paul  Phipps. 

WILTON. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  bt. 
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YOBK  COUHTT-HJWI^. 

{ fVeitRidinffJSoulJiemlHvuum,) 

Hon.  William  ( Wentworth- 

FitzWiUiam)     Viscount 

Milton, 

HeniyFrederick  Beaumont. 
LEEDS. 

Edward  Baines, 
Bobert  Meek  Carter, 
William        Saint  -  James 
Wheelhouse. 

BEVERLEY. 


WOECESTEE  COUNTY. 

(Eastern  Dimtion,) 
Eichard  Paul  Amphlett, 
Hon.  Charles  George  Lyttel- 
ton. 

( Wettem  Dwinon.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
William  Edward  Dowdes- 
well. 

EVESHAM. 
James  Bourne. 

DROITWICH. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  bt. 

BEWDLEY. 
Hon.      Augustus     Henry 
Archibald  Anson. 
DUDLEY. 
Heniy  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Thomas  Lea. 

WORCESTER. 

William  Laslett, 

Alexander  Clunes  Sherriff. 

TOEK  COUNTY. 

(North  Hiding.) 
Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe, 
Frederick  Acclom  Milbimk. 

(Easiliidimg.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William   Henry  Harrison 
Broadley. 

(WeMt  Riding,NorthemDiv%9ion) 
Sir  Francis  Crossley,  bt., 
Hon.LordFrederickCharles 

Cavendish. 
(West  Riding,  Eoiiem  Divinon.) 
Christopher      Beckett 

Denison, 
Joshua  Fielden. 


PONTEFRACT. 
Et.    hon.    Hugh    Cullinir 

Eardley  Childers, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

John  Dent  Dent, 

Sir  Haroourt  Johnstone,  bt. 

SHEFFIELD. 

George  Hadfield, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 

BRADFORD. 

Et.  hon.  WiUiam  Edward 

Forster, 
Edward  Miall. 

HALIFAX. 
Et.  hon.  James  Stansfeld, 
Edward  Akroyd. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Alfred  Ulingworth. 

MALTON. 

Hon.      Charles      William 

Wentworth  -  Fitewilliam. 

RICHMOND. 

Sir  Eoundell  Palmer,  knt. 

RIPON. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

THTH-SK 

Sir  William  Payne  GaU- 
wey,  bt. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
John  Hutton. 

WAKEFIELD. 
Somerset  Archibald  Beau- 
mont. 

WHITBY. 
WiUiam  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
James  Lowiher, 

MIDDLESB0R0U6H. 
Henry  William  Ferdinand 
Bolckow. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 


KDrOSTON-UPON-HTTLL. 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood^ 
James  Clay. 

BAEONS  OP  THE 
CINQUE  POETS. 

DOVER, 

Alexander  George  Dickson, 
George  Jessel. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Ughtred  James  Kay-Shut- 
tleworth. 

SANDWICH. 
Edward  Hugessen  Knateh- 

bull-Hogeasen, 
Heniy  Arthur  Brasser. 

HYTHE. 
Baron  Mayer  Amschei  de 
Eothsehild. 

RYE. 
John  Stewart  Hardy. 

Wales! 
anglesea  county. 

Eichard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stau- 
ley. 

BEECKNOCK  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Godfrey  Charles  Mor- 

gan. 

BRECKNOCK. 
James  Price  Gwynne  Hoi- 

ford. 

CARDIGAN  COUNTY.' 
Evan  Mathew  Eichards. 

CARDIGAN,  Ac. 

Sir  Thomas  Dayies  Uoyd, 
bt. 

caemaethhS 

COUNTY. 
Edward  John  Sartoris, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN,  Ao. 

John      Stepney      Cowell- 
Stepney. 

UAENAEVON  COUNTY. 
Thomas    Love    Duncombe 
Jones-Parry. 

CARNARVON,  Ac. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

DENBIGH  COUNTY 
SirWatkinWiUiomsWynn, 

Uli.  ■ 

George  Osborne  Morean 
DENBIGH.  Ac.         * 

Watkin  WiUicms. 

FMNT  COUNTY^ 
Hon.    Lord    Eichard    de 
Aquila  GroiTeiior. 


Zi8t  of 

FLINT,  Ac. 
Sir  Jolm  Hanmer,  bt. 

GLAMOEGAl^^f  COUNl'i'. 
Christopher   Bice   Mansel 

Talbot, 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian. 
MERTHTR  TYDVIL. 
Henry  Richard, 
Bichard  Fothergill'. 
CARDIFF,  Ac. 
James    Frederick    Dudley 
Crichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA,  Ac. 

Lewis  Llewelyn  DiUwyn. 
BEH0NEfH~C0UirTt. 

Samuel  Holland. 

MONTGOMESY 
COUNTY. 
Charles  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY. 
Hon.      Charles      Douglas 
Eichard  Hanbuiy-Tracy. 

PEMBROKE  COUNTY. 

John  Henry  Scourfield. 

PEMBROKE. 
Thomas  Meyrick. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon.  William  Edwardes. 

RADNOR  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Arthur  Walsh. 
NEW  RADNOR. 
Bt.  hon.  Spencer  Compton 

glavendish)  Marquess  of 
artington. 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

(East  AbertUenthire.) 

William  Dingwall  Fordyce. 

( West  Aberdeenshire*) 
WUliam  McCombie. 
ABERDEEN. 
William  Henry  Sykes. 

ARGYLE. 
Most  noble  John  Douglas 
Sutherland     (Campbell) 

Marquess  of  Jjome. 
AYR. 
{North  Ayrihire.) 
William  Pinnie. 

{South  Ayrthire,) 

Sir  David  Wedderbum,  bt. 

KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

Ac, 

Et.  hon.  Edward  Pleydell 
Bouverie. 

BURGHS  OF  AYR,  Ac. 
Edward  Henry  John  Crau- 
ford. 

BANFF. 
Robert  WiUiam  Duff. 
BERWICK. 

Dft?id  Robertson. 
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BUTE. 
Charles  Dalrpmple. 

0AITHNESS8HIRE. 
Sir   John   George    Tolle- 
mache,  Sinclair,  bt. 

WICK,  KIRKWALL,  Ao. 
Gteorge  Loch. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS. 

William  Patrick  Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 
Archibald  Orr  Ewing. 
DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

George  Gustavus  Walker 

DUMFRIES,  Ao. 
Bobert  Jardine. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 

Sir  Alexander  Charles  Ram- 
say Gibson-Maitland,  bt. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan  McLaren, 
John  Miller. 

UNIVERSITIES    OF    EDIN- 
BURGH  AHD  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Lyon  Playfair. 

BURGHS  OF  LEITH,  Ac. 
Bobert  Andrew  Macfie. 
ELGIN  AND  NAIRN. 
Hon.  James  Gh-ant. 

BURGHS  OF  ELGIN,  Ac. 
Mountstuart     Elphinstone 

Grant  Duff. 

FIFE. 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  bt. 
BURGHS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Edward  Ellice. 

KIRKCALDY,  PYSART,  Ac. 
Roger  Sinclair  Aytoun. 

forfXr. 

Hon.  Charles  Carnegie. 
TOWN  OF  DUNDEE. 
George  Armitstead, 

Sir  John  Ogilvy,  bt. 
MONTROSE,  Ac. 
William  Edward  Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 

Hon.      Francis     Wemyss 

(Charteris)  Lord  Elcho. 

HADDINGTON  BURGHS. 

Sir    Henry    Robert    Fer- 

g^uson  Davie,  bt. 
INVERNESS. 
Donald  Cameron. 

INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Eneas  William  Mackintosh. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
James  Dyce  Nicol. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Wellwood  Herries  Maxwell. 

LANARK. 

{North  Lanarkshire. ) 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,  bt. 

{South  Lanarkshire.) 

John  Glencaim  Carter  Ha- 
milton. 


Jfeffibefs. 

GLASGOW. 
Robert  Dalglish, 
William  Graham, 
George  Anderson. 
UNIVERSITIES  OF  GLAS- 
GOW AND  ABERDEEN. 

Edward  Stratheam  Gordon 

LINLITHGOW. 
Peter  McLagan. 

ORKNEY  AHD  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 

PEEBLES  AND  SELKIRK. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont* 
gomery,  bt. 

PERTH. 
Charles  Stuart  Parker. 
TOWN  OF  PERTH. 
Hon.    Arthur    PitzGerald 
Kinnaird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
Rt.    hon.    Henry   Austin 
Bruce. 

PAISLEY. 
Humphrey  Ewing   Crum- 
Ewing. 

GREENOCK. 
James  Johnstone  Grieve. 
ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

ROXBURGH. 
Most  noble  James  Henry 
Robert  flnnes-Ker)  Mar- 
quess 01  Bowmont. 
HAWICK,  SELKIRK,  Ac. 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 
John  Elphinstone  Erskine. 

STIRLING,  &o. 
Henry  Campbell. 
LINLITHGOW,  LANARK,  Ao. 
James  Merry. 

SUTHERLAND. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Ron^d  Su- 
therland Leveson-Gk)wer. 
WIGTON. 
Hon.     Alan     Plantag^net 
(Stewart)  Lord  Garlies. 
WIGTON,  Ac. 
George  Young. 

IRELAND. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Edward  O'Neill, 
Hugh  de  Grey  Seymour. 

BELFAST. 
William  Johnston, 

Thomas  McClure. 
LISBURN. 
Edward  Wingfield  Vomer. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott  Robert  Dalway. 

ARMAGH  COUNTY. 
Sir  James  Matthew  Stronge, 

bt., 
William  Vemer, 
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ARMAGH  (CITY). 
John  Vance. 

CARLOW  COUNTY. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Arthur  MacMurrough  Ka- 
vanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
William  Addis  Fagan. 
CAVAN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Hugh  AnneaLey, 
Edward  Saunderson. 

CLARE  COUNTY. 
Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur, 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Cohnan  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  bt. 
ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 
Arthur  Hugh  Smith  Barry. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
William  Shaw. 

YOUGHAL. 
Montague  John  Guest 

KINSALE. 

Sir  George  Conway  Colt- 
hurst,  bt. 

MALLOW. 

George  Waters. 

CORK  (CITY). 
John  Francis  Maguire, 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy. 

DONEGAL  COUNTY. 

Thomas  ConoUy, 

Hon.    James     (Hamilton) 

Marquess  of  Hamilton. 

DOWN  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 

Hill-Trevor, 
William  Brownlow  Forde. 

NEWRY. 
Hon.      Francis      Charles 
(Needham)        Viscount 
Newry. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
William  Keown. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 

Taylor, 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 
DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Jonathan  Pim, 
Sir  Dominic  J.  Corrigan,  bt. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Thomas  Ball, 
Hon .  DavidRobert  Plunket . 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Edward  Archdall, 

Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

EXNISKILLEN. 
John     Henry     (Crichton) 
Viscoimt  (3richton. 
GALWAY  COUNTY. 
William  Henry  Gregory, 
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GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
WilliamUlick  Tristram  (St. 

Lawrence)  Viscount  St. 

Lawrence, 
Sir     Rowland      Blenner- 

hassett,  bt. 

KERRY. 

Rt.  hon.  Valentine  Augus- 
tus (Browne)  Viscount 
Castlerosse, 

Henry  Arthur  Herbert. 

TRALEE. 
Daniel  O'Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 

KILDARE. 
Rt.   hon.   William   Henry 

Ford  Cogan, 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Otho  Augustus 
Fitz-Gerald. 

KILKENNY. 
George  Leopold  Bryan, 
Hon.  Leopold  G.  F.  Agar- 
EUis. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 
Sir  John  Gray,  knt. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
David  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
William  Richard  Ormsby- 

Gk)re, 
John  Brady. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.  WiUiam  Monsell, 
Edmund  John  Synan. 
LIMERICK  (CITY). 
George  Gavin, 
Francis  Willitun  Russell. 
LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Robert  Peel  Dawson, 
Sir  Frederick  WiUiam  Hey- 

gate,  bt. 

COLERAINE. 
Sir  Henry  Hervey  Bruce, 
bt. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Richard  Dowse. 

LONGFORD  COUNTY. 

Myles  WiUiam  O'ReiUy, 

Hon.     George    Frederick 

NugentGreviUe-Nugent. 

LOUTH  COUNTY. 

Rt.  hon.  Chichester  Samuel 

Parkinson  Fortescue, 
Matthew  O'ReiUy-Dease. 

DUNDALK. 
Philip  Callan. 

DROGHEDA. 
Thomas  Whitworth. 
MAYO  COUNTY. 
Hon.    George    (Bingham) 

Lord  Bingham, 
Q  eorge  Ekins  Browne. 
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MEATH  COUNTY. 
Edward  MacEvoy, 
John  Martin. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Charles  PoweU  LesHe, 
SewaUis  Evelyn  Shirley. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby, 
Edmund  Dease. 

PORTARLINGTON. 

Hon.      Lionel       Sejmoiour 

WiUiam  Dawson-Damer. 

ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 

Rt.hon.Fitzstephen  French, 

Charles  Owen  O'Conor  (The 

O'Conor  Don). 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Denis  Maurice  0' Conor, 
Sir  Robert  Gbre  Booth,  bt. 
SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 

TIPPERARY  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Charles  White, 
Denis  Caulfield  Heron. 
CASHEL. 

OLONMEL. 
John  BagweU. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 
Rt.  hon.    Henry    Thomas 

Lowry-Corry, 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Claud  Ha- 
nulton. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  WiUiam  Stuart  Knox. 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
Sir  John  Esmonde,  bt. 
Edmond  de  la  Poer. 
DUNGARVAN. 
Heniy  Matthews. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
James  Delahunty, 
Ralph  Osborne. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
Wmiam  PoUard-Urquhart, 
Hon.    Algernon    WiUiam 

Fulke  GreviUe. 
ATHLONE. 
John  James  Ennis. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Matthew  Peter  D'Arcy, 
John  Talbot  Power. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
Richcurd  Joseph  Devereux. 

NEW  ROSS. 
Patrick  McMahon. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 
WiUiam  Wentworth  Fitz- 

wiUiam  Dick, 
Hon.  Henry  William  Went- 
worth  Fitzwilliani, 
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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN  THE 

TffiRD  Session  of  the  Twentieth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Appointed    to    meet    10    December,    1868,    and  thence 

CONTINUED     TILL     9     FEBRUARY,       1871,      IN      THE      ThIRTY- 

FouRTH  Year   of   the   Reign   of 

HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


FIEST   VOLUME   OF   THE   SESSION.    . 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  mh  February,  1871. 

THE  PARLIAMENT,  which  had  been 
Prorogued  successively  firom  the 
10th  day  of  August,  1870,  tiience  to  the 
27th  day  of  October,  thence  to  the  13th 
day  of  December,  thence  to  the  17th  day 
of  January,  1871,  thence  to  the  9th  day 
of  February ;  met  this  day  for  Despatch 
of  Business. 

The  Session  of  Pabuahent  was  opened 
by  The  Queen  in  Person. 

the  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

HER  MAJESTY,  being  seated  on  the 
Throne,  adorned  with  Her  Crown  and 
Regal  Ornaments,  and  attended  by  Her 
Officers  of  State : — ^The  Pbince  of  Wales 
(in  his  Robes)  sitting  in  his  Chair  on  Heb 
Majesty's  right  hand — (the  Lords  being 

YOL  CdY.    [tried  SSKIS8.] 


in  their  Robes) — commanded  the  Gentle- 
man Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  through 
the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  to 
let  the  Commons  know  '*  It  is  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Pleasure  they  attend  Her  imme- 
diately, in  this  Ho\ise." 

Who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker ; 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  taking  Direc- 
tions from  Her  Majesty,  said — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  At  an  epoch  of  such  moment  to 
the  fiituro  fortunes  of  Europe,  I  am 
especially  desirous  to  avail  myself  of 
your  counsels, 

"  The  war  which  broke  out,  in  the 

month  of  July,  between  France  and 

Germany,  has  raged,  until  within  the 

last  few  days,  with  upint^iinitted  aucl 
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likewise  with  unexampled  force :  and 
its  ravages  may  be  renewed,  after  but 
a  few  days  more,  unless  moderation 
and  forethought,  prevailing  over  all 
impediments,  shall  sway  the  councils 
of  both  the  parties,  whose  well-being 
is  so  vitally  concerned, 

"  At  the  time  when  you  separated, 
I  promised  a  constant  attention  to  the 
subject  of  neutral  obligations  ;  and  I 


has  rekindled  the  hope  of  a  complete 
acconmiodation.  I  pray  that  this  sus- 
pension may  result  in  a  Peace  com- 
patible, for  the  two  great  and  bravo 
nations  involved,  with  security  and 
with  honour,  and  likely  therefore  to 
command  the  approval  of  Europe,  and 
to  give  reasonable  hopes  of  a  long 
duration. 

"  It  has  been  with  concern  that  I 


undertook  to  use  my  best  endeavours  |  have  found  myself  unable  to  accredit 
to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  the  war,  and  to  contribute,  if  oppor- 
tunity should  offer,  to  the  restoration 
of  an  early  and  honourable  peace. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  first  of 
these  declarations,  I  have  maintained 
the  rights  and  strictly  discharged  the 
duties  of  neutrality. 

"  The  sphere  of  the  war  has  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  two  coun- 
tries originally  engaged. 

"  Cherishing  with  care  the  cordiality 
of  my  relations  with  each  belligerent, 
I  have  forborne  from  whatever  might 
have  been  construed  as  gratuitous  or 
unwarranted  interference  between  par- 
ties, neither  of  whom  had  shown  a 
readiness  to  propose  terms  of  accom- 
modation such  as  to  bear  promise  of 
acceptance  by  the  other. 

**I  have  been  enabled,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  contribute  to- 
wards placing  the  Representatives  of 
the  two  contending  countries  in  con- 
fidential commimication :  but,  until 
famine  compelled  the  surrender  of 
Paris,  no  further  result  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

"The  Armistice  now  being  em- 
ployed for  the  Convocation  of  an  As- 
sembly in  France,  has  brought  about 
a  pause  in  the  constant  accumulation 


My  Ambassador  in  a  formal  manner 
to  the  Government  of  Defence,  which 
has  subsisted  in  France  since  the  re- 
volution of  September;  but  neither 
the  harmony  nor  the  efficiency  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  States  has 
been  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired. 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  has  accepted 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany  at 
the  instance  of  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  nation. 

"  I  have  offered  My  congratulations 
on  an  event,  which  bears  testimony  to 
the  solidity  and  independence  of  Ger- 
many, and  which,  I  trust,  may  be 
found  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the 
European  system. 

"  I  have  endeavoured,  in  corre- 
spondence with  other  Powers  of  Europe) 
to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  Treaties,  and 
to  remove  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  binding  character  of  their  obliga- 
tions. 

"  It  was  agreed  by  the  Powers, 
which  had  been  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  1856,  that  a  Conference  should 
meet  in  London.  This  Conference 
has  now  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  its  labours ;  and  I  confidently  trust 
that  the  result  of  its  deliberations  will 
be  to  uphold  both  the  principles  of 
public  right  and  the  general  policy  of 
the  Treaty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 


on  both  sides,  of  human  suffering;  and  |  the  revision  of  some  of  its  conditions 
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in  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit,  to  ex- 
hibit a  cordial  co-operation  among  the 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  Levant 

"  I  greatly  regret  that  my  earnest 
efforts  have  failed  to  procure  the  pre- 
sence at  the  Conference  of  any  Eepre- 
sentative  of  France,  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
and  which  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
principal  and  indispensable  Member  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Europe. 

"At  different  times,  several  ques- 
tions of  importance  have  arisen,  which 
are  not  yet  adjusted,  and  which  mate- 
rially affect  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  territories  and 
people  of  British  North  America.  One 
of  them  in  particular,  which  concerns 
the  Fisheries,  calls  for  early  settie- 
ment ;  lest  the  possible  ind&cretion  of 
individuals  should  impair  the  neigh- 
bourly understanding,  which  it  is  on 
all  grounds  so  desirable  to  cherish  and 
maintain.  I  have  therefore  engaged 
in  amicable  communications  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  determine  the  most  conve- 
nient mode  of  treatment  for  these 
matters,  I  have  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  Commission ;  and  I 
have  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  Pre- 
sident, that  this  Commission  shall  be 
authorized  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  to  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  American  claims 
growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  war.  This  arrangement  will, 
by  common  consent,  include  all  claims 
for  compensation  which  have  been,  or 
may  be  made  by  each  Government, 
or  by  its  citizens,  upon  the  other. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  on  the  Throne  of 
Spain,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  popu- 
larly-elected  representatives   of  the 
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Spanish  nation,  will,  I  trust,  insure 
for  a  country  which  has  passed  with 
so  much  temperance  and  self-control 
through  a  prolonged  and  trying  crisis, 
the  blessings  of  a  stable  Government. 

"  I  am  unhappily  not  able  to  state 
that  the  inquiry  which  was  instituted 
by  the  Government  of  Greece  into  the 
history  of  the  shocking  murders  per- 
petrated during  the  last  spring  at 
Uilessi  has  reached  a  termination  an- 
swerable in  all  respects  to  My  just  ex- 
pectations, but  I  shall  not  desist  from 
My  endeavours  to  secure  the  complete 
attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  in- 
quiry. Some  valuable  results,  how- 
ever, have  in  the  meantime  been  ob- 
tained, for  the  exposure  and  the  re- 
pression of  a  lawless  and  corrupting 
system,  which  has  too  long  afllicted 
the  Greek  Peninsula. 

"  The  anxiety  which  the  massacre 
at  Tien-tsin  on  the  21st  of  June  last 
called  forth  has  happily  been  dispelled ; 
and  while  it  will  be  My  earnest  en- 
deavour to  provide  for  the  security  of 
My  Subjects  and  their  trade  in  those 
remote  quarters,  I  count  on  your  con- 
currence in  the  policy  that  I  have 
adopted  of  recognizing  the  Chinese 
Government  as  entitled  to  be  dealt 
with  in  its  relations  with  this  country 
in  a  conciliatory  and  forbearing  spirit. 

"  The  Parliamentary  recess  has  been 
one  of  anxious  interest  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs.  But  I  rejoice  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  my  relations  are,  as 
heretofore,  those  of  friendship  and 
good  understanding  with  the  Sove- 
reigns and  States  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  Papers  illustrative  of  the  conduct 
of  My  Gt)vernment  in  relation  to  the 
several  matters,  on  which  I  have  now 
smnmarily  touched,  will  be  duly  laid 
before  you. 
£  2 
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"  In  turning  to  domestic  afifairs,  I 
have  first  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
approved  of  a  marriage  between  my 
daughter  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  and  I  have  declared 
my  consent  to  this  union  in  CouncU. 

^^ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons^ 
"  The  revenue  of  the  country  flour- 
ishes, and  the  condition  of  trade  and 
industry   may,  though    with   partial 
drawbacks,  be  declared  satisfactory. 

'^  The  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  promptly  laid  before  you. 

"  My  Lords ^  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  The  lessons  of  military  experience 
afforded  by  the  present  war  have  been 
numerous  and  important. 

"  The  time  appears  appropriate  for 
turning  such  lessons  to  account  by 
efforts  more  decisive  than  heretofore 
at  practical  improvement.  In  attempt- 
ing this  you  will  not  fail  to  bear  in 
mind  the  special  features  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country,  so  favourable  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  the  people? 
and  if  the  changes  from  a  less  to  a 
more  effective  and  elastic  system  of 
defensive  military  preparation  shall  be 
found  to  involve,  at  least  for  a  time, 
an  increase  of  various  charges,  your 
prudence  and  patriotism  will  not  grudge 
the  cost,  as  long  as  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  end  is  important,  and  the 
means  judicious.  No  time  will  be  lost 
in  laying  before  you  a  Bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  army  and  the 
auxiliary  land  forces  of  the  Crown, 
and  I  hardly  need  commend  it  to  your 
anxious  and  impartial  consideration. 

"  I  tnist.  that  the  powerful  interest 
at  present  atkqhing  to  affairs  abroad, 
and  .to  militaryNa^stions,  will  not 
greatly  abate  the  d^ergy  with  which 


you  have  heretofore  applied  yoorael^ 
to  the  work  of  general  improvement  in 
our  domestic  legislation. 

**  I  commend  anew  to  your  atten- 
tion several  measures  on  subjects  which 
I  desired  to  be  brought  before  you 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
but  which  the  time  remaining  at  your 
disposal,  after  you  had  dealt  with  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  year,  was  not 
found  sufficient  to  carry  to  a  final 
issue. 

"  I  refer  especially  to  the  Bills  on 
Religious  Tests  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles,  on  the  Disabilities  of 
Trade  Combinations,  on  the  Courts  of 
Justice  and  Appeal,  on  the  Adjust- 
ment of  Local  Burdens,  and  on  the 
Licensing'  of  Houses  for  the  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors. 

"  The  inquiry  made  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Commons  House  being  now 
complete,  a  measure  will  be  placed 
before  you  on  an  early  day  for  the  es- 
tablishment  of  Secret  Voting. 

'^  A  proposal  is  anxiously  expected 
in  Scotland  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  primary  education.  With 
reference  to  the  training  of  the  young 
in  schools  on  a  national  scale  and 
basis,  that  portion  of  the  countiy  has 
especial  claims  on  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  Parliament :  and  I  trust 
the  year  may  not  pass  by  without  your 
having  disposed  of  this  question  by 
the  enactment  of  a  just  and  effective 
law. 

"  The  condition  of  Ireland  with  re- 
ference to  agrarian  crime  has,  in  gene- 
ral, afforded  a  gratifying  contrast  with 
the  state  of  that  island  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter;  but  there  have  been 
painful  though  very  partial  exceptions. 
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"  To  secure  the  best  results  for  the 
great  measures  of  the  two  last  Ses- 
sions which  have  so  recently  passed 
into  operation,  and  which  involve  such 
direct  and  pressing  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  period  of  calm  is  to  be  desired ; 
and  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  refrain 
from  suggesting  to  you  at  the  present 
juncture  the  discussion  of  any  political 
question  likely  to  become  the  subject 
of  new  and  serious  controversy  in  that 
country. 

"  The  burdens  devolving  upon  you 
as  the  great  Council  of  the  nation,  and 
of  this  ancient  and  extended  Empire, 
are,  and  must  long  continue  to  be, 
weighty.  But  you  labour  for  a  coun- 
try whose  laws  and  institutions  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  whose 
people,  earnestly  attached  to  them, 
and  desiring  their  continuance,  will 
unite  with  their  Sovereign  in  invoking 
upon  all  your  designs  the  favour  and 
aid  of  the  Most  High." 

•     Then  Her  Majesty  retired. 
Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

Boll  of  the  Lords — Garter  King  of 
ArmB  attending,  delivered  at  the  Table  (in 
the  usual  manner)  a  List  of  the  Lords 
Temporal  in  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Twentieth  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom :  The  same  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table. 

William  Gordon  Comwallis  Eliot, 
esquire  (commonly  called  Lord  EHot), 
eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Edward 
Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Germans,  having 
received  Her  Majesty's  Writ  to  summon 
him  to  sit  in  this  present  Parliament  as 
Baron  Eliot — ^Was  (in  the  usual  manner) 
introduced. 

The  Marquess  of  Hertford — Sat  first 
in  Parliament  after  the  death  of  his 
cousin. 

The  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley — Sat 
first  in  Parliament  after  the  death  of  his 
brother. 


The  Lord  Gwydir— Sat  first  in  Parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  his  imcle. 

The  Lord  Brodrick — Sat  first  in  Par- 
liament after  the  death  of  his  father. 

SELECT  VESTRIES, 
Bill,  jpro/ormd,  read  1*. 

The  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  having  been 
reported  by  The  Lord  Chancellor  ; — 

ADDRESS  TO   HER    MAJESTY   ON  HER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTAHNSTEE  : 
My  Lords,  I  have  the  honour  to  move 
an  Address  in  reply  to  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  which  has  just 
been  read  fix)m  the  Throne : — and  as  I 
have  not  been  long  a  Member  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  have  not  hitherto 
ventured  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  I 
crave  that  indulgence  which  your  Lord- 
ships never  refuse  to  any  imder  similar 
circumstances.  I  have  been  sent  to  the 
front  as  a  skirmisher  by  the  noble  Earl 
nSarl  Granville),  who  commands  the 
lorces  on  this  side  the  House — I  pre- 
sume to  feel  for  an  enemy — and  as  the 
countenance  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (the  Duke  of 
Eichmond)  does  not  denote  hostility  to 
anything  or  anybody,  I  may  perhaps  be 
bold  enough  to  count,  if  not  upon  his 
concurrence  in  all  that  I  have  to  move, 
at  all  events  upon  his  **  benevolent  neu- 
trality." It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  your  Lordships  that  Her 
Majesty  shoidd  have  come  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  have  opened  in  Per- 
son a  Session  which  promises  to  bo  at  any 
rate  not  less  eventful  than  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  The  political  atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  the  natural  atmosphere 
has  been,  and  is,  very  overcast  and  lower- 
ing. Light  is  as  necessary  to  the  poHti- 
cal  world  as  to  the  physical,  and  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  have  been  enlivened 
by  Her  Majesty's  presence  hero  to-day, 
hoping  for  a  repetition  of  it  on  many 
future  occasions.  Hor  Majesty  has  an- 
nounced to  you  —  as  you  were  before 
aware— that  She  has  given  Her  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  of  Her  illustrious 
daughter  the  Princess  Louise  with  the 
Marquess  of  Lome,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  your  Lordships  will  heartily  join 
your  congratulations  to  those  of  the 
nation  on  this  very  auspicious  event. 
Her  Majesty  has  already  given  three 
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daughters  to  Germany;  but,  although  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  after  their  expe- 
rience of  those  fair  daughters  of  England 
who  have  become  members  by  marriage 
of  their  most  illustrious  Houses,  the 
G-ermans  would  haye  readily  welcomed 
a  fourth,  that  fourth  daughter  is  destined 
for  Scotland.  Your  Lordships,  I  am  sure, 
will  join  with  me  in  en)ressing  a  hope 
that  the  union  of  so  much  sterling  worth 
and  such  rare  aocompUshments  may  be 
attended  with  every  possible  happiness 
— ^that  it  may  be  the  commencement  of 
a  long  career  of  no  common  usefulness, 
and  which  shall  for  many  years  be  a 
subject  of  pride  and  affection  on  the  part 
of  the  country. 

My  Lords,  it  must  be  matter  for  deep 
regret  that---differingfrom  any  Speeches 
from  the  Throne  which  we  have  heard 
of  late  years — ^there  should  be  in  this 
Speech    so    many   topics  of  absorbing 
and  painful  interest  to  occupy  your  at- 
tention ;  but  before  I  advert  to  these,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  touch  upon  a 
few  matters  which,  if  not  so  exciting  as 
those  connected  with  foreign  affairs,  are 
nevertheless  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  country.     I  may 
advert  for  a  moment  to  a  very  important 
measure,  passed  last  Session,  of  which 
your  Lordships  have  had  considerable 
experience  during  the  Kecess — ^I  mean 
the  Education  Act.    Your  Lordships  are 
already  able  in  some  degree  to  jud^e  of 
its  operations  by  having  witnessed  the 
great    efforts    that  have   already  been 
made  for  its  organization  and  for  the 
building  of  schools.     I  only  hope  that 
the  advocates  of  secular  education  and 
compulsory  attendance  will  allow  a  fair 
period  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
voluntary  efforts  which  are  now  being  put 
forth,  and  that  they  will  wait  until  it  is 
proved  that  those  efforts  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  emergency  before  they  press 
their  own  stronger  measures.  This  brings 
me  to  a  subject  which  I  am  happy  to 
see  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Koyal 
Speech,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  every  consideration  of  the 
well-being  of  the  country.     I  allude  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.     It  is 
often  said — "You   cannot    make    men 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament ;"  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  opposite  system — or  what 
may  be  called  free  trade  in  drink — such 
as  was  tried  in  Liverpool  for  five  years 
— ^would  have  the  most  disastrous  effect, 
and  that  experience  has  shown  that  a 
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restrictive  system  has  been  productive 
of  more  or  less  good.    I  will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  elaborate  statistics ; 
but  I  may  state  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested  annually  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly amounts,  it  has  been  stated,  to 
1  in  every  180  of  the  population — ^that  the 
annual  value  of  the  alcoholic  liquors  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £88,000,000, 
and  that  there  is  a  house  licensed  for 
the  sale  of  beer  or  spirits  for  e\erj  45 
males  in  the  United  Kngdom.    These 
facts  and  figures  are  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, and  no  part  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  has  given  me  peater 
satisfaction  than  that  which  holds  out 
a  prospect  of  checking  the  great  evil 
of  intemperance.     Your  Lordships  are 
not    supposed    to    know    anything    of 
elections  —  and,  perhaps,    you   do  not 
— ^but   some  of  you  have  pleasant  or 
unpleasant    reminiscences    of   elections 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence.    Elec- 
tion experiences  are  not  usually  regarded 
as  passages  in  one's  life  to  which  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  look  back,  and  your 
Lordships  will  certainly  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  elections  may  be  made 
purer,  cheaper,  and*  certainly  quieter.  A 
Committee  appointed  in  "anotner  place" 
has  gone  fully  into  the  subject,  and  has 
recommended  certain  measures   as  re- 
medies   for    the    evils  complained    of. 
Amongst  these  remedies  is  the  Ballot,  ^ 
which  at  one  time  was  one  of  "  the  Five 
Points  of  the  Charter,"  and  excited  con- 
siderable agitation.  It  has  been  brought 
forward  year  after  year  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  has  been  frequently  de- 
feated and  sometimes  successful.  Public 
opinion,  however,  is  now  strong  in  its 
favour,  and  the  experience  of  its  ope- 
ration in    our  Australian  Colonies,   in 
Italy,  and  in  America  has  abundantly 
proved,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
that  while  some  objections  to  the  ^stem 
undoubtedly  exist,  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  advantages ;  and 
I  hope,  therefore,  your  Lordships  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  it.     The  old  objec- 
tions commonly  urged  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  others  that  the  suffirage  was  a 
public  trust,  and  that  those  who  had  no 
vote  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  know 
how  the  electors  discharged  that  trust, 
has  lost  much  of  its  force  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  last  Eeform  Act,  by  which 
the  franchise  was  so  much  extended  that 
the  number  of  those  excluded  was  im- 
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mensely  reduced ;  while  the  number  of 
those  admitted  to  the  franchise,  ^ho  by 
reason  of  their  poverty  were  open  to 
temptation  by  bribes,  was  very  greatly 
extended.  I  think  that  no  measure  in- 
troduced on  this  subject  will  be  complete 
without  provision  for  the  closing  of 
public-houses  during  the  critical  time  of 
elections,  for  the  prohibition,  as  I  hope, 
6f  canvassing,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
public  nominations.  With  regard  to 
another  Bill  mentioned  in  the  Speech 
relating  to  University  Tests,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  enable  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England  to  become 
Fellows  of  Colleges  and  members  of  the 
Governing  Body,  public  opinion  has  ex- 
pressed itself  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  these  tests ;  and  although  the 
divisions  in  the  other  House  during  the 
last  Session  were  three  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  measure  proposing  such  repeal, 
that  Bill  was  virtujdly  defeated  in  this 
House  at  the  instance  and  by  the  action 
of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  on  the  plea  that  the 
safeguards  provided  by  the  Bill  for  in- 
suring the  religious  character  of  the  Uni- 
versities were  inadequate.  I  am  not 
aware  what  action  was  taken  by  the 
Select  Committee  to  which  the  BiU  was 
consequently  referred ;  but  the  measure 
was  practically  shelved  for  the  Session. 
Its  re-introduction  is  now  annoimced, 
and  as  the  crowning  point  of  the  legis- 
lation on  the  question,  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  by  your  Lordships, 
I  trust  you  will  adopt  it  as  a  logical 
sequence.  In  any  case,  I  hope  that  the 
noble  Marquess  will  endeavour  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter  he  may  propose 
at  an  earlier  period  than  at  the  end  of 
the  Session,  when  there  is  no  time  for  a 
Committee  to  c€UTy  out  an  inquiry. 

My  Lords,  there  is  another  point  con- 
nected with  our  home  affairs,  mentioned 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  which 
I  desire  to  remark — ^the  organization  of 
our  Army — a  matter  in  which,  as  many 
believe,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation 
is  involved.  There  seem  to  be  many 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  full  consideration 
of  the  subject  at  the  present  time.  The 
two  ereat  measures  relating  to  Ireland 
and  me  Education  BiU  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  time  and  opportunity  happily 
enable  us  to  consider  this  question. 
There  is  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  all  parties  that  our  organization 


is  defective  and  our  armaments  weak  as 
regard  reserves,  supply,  artillery,  and 
arsenals.  The  spirit  of  the  people -is  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  it  is  admitted 
that  we  have  the  best  artillery  in  the 
world — that  in  power  of  production  we 
are  unrivalled — and,  added  to  these  fa- 
vourable circumstances  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  strong  Government  which — ^I 
say  it  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
noble  Lords  opposite— commands  such  a 
majority  both  in  the  other  House  and  in 
the  coimtry,  as  to  be  able,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are  willing,  to  carry  any  measures 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  against  these  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  set  the  Parliamentary 
difficidties  and  jealousies  which  always 
beset  the  question  of  Army  reform — ^that 
there  are  some  hon.  Members  who  are 
pledged  to  cut  down  the  Estimates  at 
whatever  cost;  and  that  there  are  too 
frequent  changes  in  the  heads  of  the 
War  Office— one  of  the  most  important 
points.  In  a  clever  article  in  Macmillan 
for  October  the  quaMcations  for  a  War 
Minister  were  stated  to  bo  these— that 
he  must  be  a  statesman,  yet  a  soldier ; 
an  able  speaker,  yet  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  the  Army  and  its 
requirements  ;  that  he  must  be  firm,  yet 
conciliatory ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  must 
remain  a  sufiGlcientiy  long  time  in  Office 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The 
article  went  on  to  speak  of  the  difficidty 
of  finding  such  a  man.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  strong  enough  to  surmount  all  these 
difficulties.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
currence of  opinion — but  in  saying  this  I 
wish  to  guard  myself  against  being  sup- 
posed to  know  anj-thing  of  the  details  of 
the  measure  about  to  be  proposed — but 
there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  making  a  real  reserve  of  the  Militia. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  appears  to  be 
the  txaining  in  time  of  peace  of  a  large 
body  of  men  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
the  event  of  war,  they  would  be  available 
to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  Army. 
Opinion  appears  likewise  to  be  in  favour 
of  increasing  our  artiUory  and  com- 
pleting and  properly  arming  our  forts  and 
arsenals.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  increased  numbers 
as  of  the  superior  organization  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  force  we  already  possess. 
In  carrying  out  measures  of  this  kind, 
some  increase  of  expenditure  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary;  but  this  the  country 
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will  accept  with  the  view  of  averting  fax 
heavier  sacrifices.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
give-  an  opinion  on  compulsory  service, 
which,  however,  is  advocated  by  men  of 
the  greatest  eminence  in  the  profession ; 
nor  will  I  touch  upon  the  commissariat, 
the  equipment  of  me  Army,  the  purchase 
system,  and  other  matters  all  deserving  of 
attention.  Being,  like  many  of  your  Lord- 
ships, a  sort  of  half  soldier,  I  am  perhaps 
ipso  facto  disentitled  to  give  any  opinion 
on  military  matters ;  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, with  propriefrj^,  to  remark  that  in 
the  Volunteers  we  have  excellent  ma- 
terial and  a  very  loyal  and  patriotic 
force,  armed  wi&  excellent  weapons. 
Engaged  as  the  greater  number  of  our 
Volunteers  are  in  business,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  any  large  amount  of 
drill  from,  them;  but  still  I  believe  you 
might  get  a  larger  amount  of  dzill  from 
them  tiaan  you  now  do ;  and  if  you  do 
that,  and  give  them  officers  who  have 
leamt  their  duty  by  actual  practice  in 
the  field,  the  Volunteers  may  oe  made  a 
valuable  line  of  defence  within  tiie 
country,  while  I  am  sure  that  their  pa- 
triotism and  loyally  will  be  equal  to  any 
call  niade  upon  them.  I  remember  a 
distinguished  officer  telling  t^em  in 
Hyde  Park  that  with  onlv  a  fortnight's 
continuous  drill  he  could  do  anyuiing 
with  them.  I  trust  that  on  this  question 
all  party  recrimination  will  be  avoided, 
for  it  is  one  on  which  assistance,  not 
criticism,  is  required. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  advert  for  a 
short  time  to  Foreign  Affairs.  This  part 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  offers  a 
painful  contrast  to  that  of  last  Session, 
the  opening  paragraph  of  which  was  in 
these  terms — 

"  The  growing  disposition  to  reiort  to  the  good 
offices  of  allies  in  cases  of  international  diflTerenoe, 
and  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  several  such 
cases  have  been  recenti/  treated  and  determined, 
encourage  Her  Majesty's  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  general  tranquillity." 

On  this  passage  some  remarks  were 
made  by  tne  Seconder  of  the  Address  in 
"another  place" — Sir  Charles  Dilke — 
which  also  contrast  painfully  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  time.  After 
referring  to  the  insttmces  in  which  tran- 
quillity had  been  preserved,  mainly 
through  our  own  mediation,  he  referred 
to  the  happily  increased  chances  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  by  the  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  popular  Sovereignty  in 
France  ana  Spain,  and  by  the  subsidence 
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of  the  angry  feeling  lately  existing 
amonff  the  people  of  the  United  States 
towaras  this  country.  With  many  of 
those  remarks  I  cordially  agree;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Americans 
are  a  peculiar  people,  and  that  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
has  been,  to  say  the  least,  extravagant : 
and  it  must  be  matter  of  regret  that  so 
many  of  the  best  men  of  the  Uidt^ 
States  keep  aloof  altogether  from  politics. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
both  nations  desire  peace  and  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  dinerenoes  which,  un- 
happily, exist,  and  I  hope  that  the  dis* 
putes  which  have  recently  arisen  as  to 
the  fisheries  will  be  soon  adjusted. 

My  Lords,  as  the  homely  pxoverb  says, 
''It  never  rains  but  it  pours,"  and  your 
Lordships  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
position  of  the  noble  Earl  below  mo 
(Earl  Granville)  is  not  a  very  enviable 
one.  In  the  middle  of  all  his  troubles, 
which  must  have  tried  even  his  temper. 
Prince  OortchakofiTs  announcement,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  deemed  him- 
self  no  longer  bound  by  the  Treaty 
of  1856,  came  like  a  thunderclap  on 
England  and  on  the  Foreign  (Mce. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  that  Treaty 
limits  the  naval  power  of  Bussia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  both  as  regards  vessels  and 
arsenals  on  the  coast.  Certainly  if  ever 
a  Monarch  was  under  obligations  which 
should  be  observed,  this  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  spirited  protest  of  the  noble 
Earl  will  be  in  your  Lordships'  recol- 
lection. It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 
entered  upon  the  Treaty  in  question,  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  when  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  were  in  possession  of 
the  Crimea  and  of  the  Black  Sea ;  when 
Bussia  was  exhausted;  while  ihigland 
was  able  and  ready  to  continue  the  war,  if 
necessary,  alone.  Peace  was  made,  more- 
over, witiiout  any  concession  of  territory, 
and  without  the  claim  of  a  pecuniary 
indemnity.  The  question  now  raised  has, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Coimt  Bismarck,  been 
referred  to  a  Conference,  and  I  hope  to 
hear  in  good  time  from  the  noble  Earl 
that  there  is  still  left  a  sense  of  honour, 
justice,  and  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  bound  themselves  by 
treaties.  Whatever  course  other  nations 
may  take,  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  the 
time  when  England  is  indifferent  to  the 
obligations  she  has  undertaken.  It  is 
not  possible — ^living,  as  we  do,  so  near 
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the  Contment — ^that  we  shall  ever  be 
able  to  carry  out  in  its  integrity  a  policy 
of  non-intervention;  but  it  is  clear  it 
behoves  us  to  be  extremely  cautious  as 
to  what  treaties  we  enter  into  for  the 
future. 

My  Lords,  I  will  say  but  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  war  and  its  effect 
upon  this  countiy.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl's  caj*eer  in  the 
Foreign  Office  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
candidature  of  Prince  HohenzoUem  for 
the  Spanish  Throne ;  and  in  this  matter 
his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
But  after  the  withdrawal  of  that  candi- 
dature, the  next  step  was  the  declaration 
of  the  war  by  France.  The  efforts  of 
the  noble  Bail  were  then  directed  to 
persuade  France  to  submit  her  griev- 
ances and  demands  to  the  arbitration 
of  friendly  Powers,  in  accordance  with 
a  principle  to  which  France  was  an 
assenting  party : — ^but  this  was  refused. 
These  efforts  foiling,  the  noble  Earl 
endeavoured  to  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  his  success  in  doing  so 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  shown 
by  the  complaints  preferred  against  us 
by  both  belligerents — complaints  that 
are  fully  rebutted  by  the  ancdogous  con- 
duct of  those  very  Powers  at  times  when 
we  were  engaged  in  war,  and  by  inter- 
national usages.  If  we  supplied  muni- 
tion of  war  to  France,  we  were  also  ready 
to  ftimish  Q-ermany  with  whatever  she 
required ;  and  the  sympathy  of  English 
people  for  the  victims  of  the  war  had 
been  manifested  by  the  enormous  sums 
subscribed  for  the  sick  and  wounded — 
the  whole  wealth  of  England  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  for  their  relief — 
and  at  this  very  moment  an  almost  in- 
credible quantity  of  provisions  are  on 
their  way  to  prevent  the  people  of  Paris 
from  starving.  It  is  a  great  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  the  independence  of 
Belgium  has  been  secured — that  within 
hearing  of  the  guns  of  Metz  her  neu- 
trality was  preserved  unimpaired ;  and 
all  classes  oi  her  people  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  in  the  warmest  possible 
terms  for  the  protection  afforded  her  by 
England.  The  noble  Earl  has,  more- 
over, been  in  constant  commimication 
with  the  other  neutral  Powers,  with  the 
"View  of  localizing  the  war.  As  to  media- 
tion, it  was  refiised  first  by  France,  and 
after  Sedan  the  new  Government  made 
the  famous  and  unfortunate  declaration 
— "We  will  not  give  up  an  inch  of  our 


soil  or  a  stone  of  our  fortresses" — a  de- 
claration which  threw  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  mediation.  M.  Jules  Favre 
had  constantly  pressed  the  noble  Earl  to 
mediate ;  but  the  latter  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so,  as  Germany  insisted  on  a 
cession  of  territory,  while  Fremce  would 
only  concede  a  pecimiary  indemnity. 
FaUing  mediation,  the  French  Executive 
declared  war  d  outrance — with  what  re- 
sult we  all  know.  There  is  now,  hap- 
pily, a  prospect  of  peace  ;  from  our 
point  of  view  the  interests  of  future 
tranquillity  will  certainly  not  be  fur- 
thered by  the  annexation  to  Germany  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  or  Metz.  From  no 
point  of  view,  indeed,  is  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  interests  of  peace  can  be 
furthered  by  crushing  a  beaten  and 
prostrate  foe,  or  by  the  annexation  of 
provinces*  whose  people  do  not  and  are 
not  likely  to  possess  any  sympathies 
with  Germany ;  and  though  we  may  all 
think  that  IVance  has  received  a  con- 
dign and  not  undeserved  punishment,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  so  great  a  conqueror 
as  the  German  Emperor  will  show  some 
generosity  to  a  fallen  rival.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  express  any  opinions  on  such 
matters;  but  with  all  mese  horrors  so 
near  us,  it  is  a  subject  for  heartfelt 
thanks  that  we  have  been  spared  the 
imspeakable  miseries  of  war.  We  must, 
under  God,  depend  on  ourselves,  if  not 
for  peace  under  all  circumstances,  yet  to 
make  our  coimtry  perfectly  safe  from  in- 
vasion. The  noble  Marquess  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  humble  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  thanking  Her  Majesty 
for  Her  Most  Gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne : — 


Most  Gracious  Sotxrsigic, 

«*Wb,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  ofifer  our 
humble  thanks  for  Tour  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  addressed  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

**  We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
us,  that,  in  accordance  with  Tour  gracious  promise 
to  pay  constant  attention  to  the  subject  of  neutral 
obligations,  Tour  Majesty  has  maintained  the 
rights  and  strictly  discharged  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality during  the  war  unhappily  prevailing  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  and  which  we  humbly 
trust  with  Tour  Majesty  may,  under  the  influence 
of  moderation  and  forethought  in  the  Councils  of 
both  sides,  shortly  bo  terminated. 
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"  Wc  rejoico  to  loam  that  the  aphero  of  tho 
war  has  not  been  extended  beyond  the  two  ooun- 

tricB  originally  engaged. 

**  Wc  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  cherishing  with  care  tho  cordiality  of  Tour 
Majesty's  relations  with  both  belligerentSp  Tonr 
Majesty  has  forborno  from  whatever  might  be 
construed  as  gratuitous  or  unwarranted  inter- 
ference between  Parties,  neither  of  whom  had 
shown  a  readiness  to  propose  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, such  as  to  bear  promise  of  acceptance  by 
the  other ;  and  for  informing  us  that  lour  Ma- 
jesty has  been  enabled,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  contribute  towards  placing  the  liepresentativcs 
of  tho  two  contending  countries  in  confidential 
communication,  thoQgh  unfortunately  until  famine 
compelled  tho  surrender  of  Paris  no  further  result 
had  been  obtained. 

"Wo  humbly  unite  with  Your  Majesty  in  pray- 
ing that  the  suspenFion  in  the  constant  accumula- 
tion, on  both  sides,  of  human  suffering  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  tho  Armistice,  now  em- 
ployed for  tho  convocation  of  an  Assembly  in 
France,  may  result  in  a  Peace,  compatible,  for 
the  two  great  and  brave  nations  involved,  with 
security  and  honour,  and  likely  therefore  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  Europe,  and  to  give  reason- 
able hopes  of  a  long  duration. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that,  though  unable  to  accredit  Your  Majesty's 
Ambassador  in  a  formal  manner  to  tho  Govern- 
ment of  Defence  which  had  subsisted  in  France 
since  tho  revolution  of  September,  neither  the 
harmony  nor  the  efficiency  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  states  has  been  at  all  impaired. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  Your  Majesty's  congratulations  have  been 
offered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  assumption 
by  His  Majesty  of  the  titlo  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, which  wo  trust,  while  bearing  testimony  to 
tho  solidity  and  independence  of  Germany,  may 
be  found  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  Euro- 
pean system. 

"  Wo  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  Your  Majesty  has  endeavoured,  in  corre- 
spondence with  other  Powers  of  Europe,  to  uphold 
the  sanctity  of  Treaties,  and  to  remove  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  tho  binding  character  of  their 
obligations. 

"  We  humbly  join  with  Your  Majesty  in  confi- 
dently trusting  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conferonco  which  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Powers,  who  had  been  parties  to  tho  Treaty  of 
1850,  should  meet  in  London,  may  result  in  up- 
holding both  the  principles  of  public  right  and  the 
general  policy  of  the  Treaty,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  revision  of  some  of  its  conditions  in 
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a  fair  and  oonoiliatory  spirit,  exhibit  a  cordial  eo« 
operation  among  the  Powers  with  regard  to  the 
LfOvant. 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  Y'our  Majesty's  earnest 
efforts  have  failed  to  procure  the  presence  at  the 
Conferenco  of  any  lleprcsentative  of  France, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  1850,  and  which  must  over  bo  regarded  as  a 
principal  and  indispensable  member  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Europe. 

"We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  Your  Majesty  has  entered  Into  amicable 
communication  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  settlement  of  tho  several  questions 
of  importance  which  are  not  yet  adjusted,  and 
which  materially  affect  tho  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  territories  and  people  of 
Britinh  North  America ;  and  that  in  order  to  de~ 
termine  the  most  convenient  mode  of  treatment 
for  theso  matters,  Your  Majesty  has  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  Commission,  whioh»  at  tho 
proposal  of  tho  President,  will  be  authorised  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  American  claims  growing 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  late  war,  and  that 
this  arrangement  will,  by  common  consent,  in- 
clude all  claims  for  compensation  which  have  been 
or  may  be  made  by  each  Government,  or  by  its 
citizens,  on  the  other. 

"  We  humbly  join  with  Your  Majesty  in  deplor- 
ing that  the  inquiry  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  into  the  history  of  the 
shocking  murders  perpetrated  during  the  last 
spring  at  Dilessi  has  not  reached  a  termination 
answerable  in  all  respects  to  Your  Majesty's  jost 
expectations,  and  wo  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty 
for  assuring  us,  that  you  will  not  desist  from  Your 
Majesty's  ondeavonrs  to  seouro  the  complete  ob- 
jects of  the  inquiry. 

"  We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  wo 
loam  with  pleasure  that  tho  anxiety  called  forth 
by  tho  massacre  at  Tien-tsin  on  the  21st  of  Juno 
last  has  happily  been  dispelled ;  and  that  it  has 
been  Y'our  Majesty's  earnest  endeavour  to  provide 
for  tho  security  of  Your  Majesty's  subjects  and 
their  trade  in  those  remote  quarters,  while  recog- 
nizing the  Chinese  Government  as  entitled  to  be 
dealt  with,  in  its  relations  with  this  country,  in 
a  conciliatory  and  forbearing  spirit. 

*•  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us,  that  during  these  critical  times  Your  Ma- 
jesty's relations  are,  as  heretofore,  those  of  friend- 
ship and  good  understanding  with  the  Sovereigns 
and  States  of  the  civilized  world. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us,  that  Your  Majesty  has  given  direotions 
for  papers  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  Tonr 
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Majesty*8  GoTernmeDt  in  relation  to  these  general 
matters  to  be  duly  laid  before  us. 

'*  We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  Tour  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  a  marriage  between  Tour  Majesty's 
daughter  Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  and  we  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that 
we  trust  that  this  union  may  be  prosperous  and 
happy. 

**  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  in  con- 
sidering the  important  lessons  afforded  by  the 
present  war,  we  shall  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the 
special  features  in  the  position  of  this  country, 
so  &TOurable  to  the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
people,  and  if  the  changes  from  a  less  to  a  more 
effective  and  elastic  system  of  defensive  military 
preparation  shall  be  found  to  involve,  at  least  for 
a  time,  an  increase  of  various  charges,  we  shall 
not  grudge  the  cost,  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  end  is  important  and  the  means  judi- 
cious ;  and  we  humbly  assure  Your  Migesty  that 
we  shall  give  our  anxious  and  impartial  con- 
sideration to  the  Bill  which  Tour  Majesty  informs 
us  will  shortly  be  laid  before  us. 

"We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  our  best 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  general  work  of  our 
domestic  legislation,  including  the  several  mea- 
sures which  were  brought  before  us  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  but  which  the  time 
remaining  at  our  disposal  was  not  found  sufSoient 
to  carry  to  a  final  issue. 

'*  We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  the  inquiry  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons  House  respecting  Secret  Voting  is  now 
complete,  and  that  a  Bill  will  be  laid  before  us  on 
that  subject. 

"  We  humbly  join  with  Tour  Majesty  in  trust- 
ing that  the  question  of  primary  education  in 
Sootland  may  this  year  be  adjusted  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  just  and  effective  law. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
HI  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  reference  to 
agrarian  crime  has,  in  general,  afforded  a  gratify- 
ing oontrast  with  the  state  of  that  island  in  the 
preceding  winter,  although  there  have  been  pain- 
ful but  very  partial  exceptions  ;  and  we  humbly 
concur  with  Tour  Majesty  in  considering  that  after 
the  great  measures  of  the  two  last  Sessions  which 
have  so  recently  passed  into  operation,  and  which 
involve  such  direct  and  pressing  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  a  period 
of  calm  is  to  be  desired ;  and  we  humbly  join 
with  Tour  Majesty  in  thinking  it  wise  to  refrain 
from  suggesting,  at  the  present  juncture,  the  dis- 
onssion  of  any  political  questions  likely  to  become 
the  sabjoet  of  new  and  serious  oontroTcrsy  in  that 
wnntry. 


"  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  fer- 
vently join  with  Tour  Majesty's  prayers  that  all 
our  designs  may  receive  the  lavour  and  aid  of  the 
Most  High." 

The  Eael  of  EOSEBERY:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  second  the  Address 
moved  by  the  noble  Marquess.  And  in 
doing  so  I  would  plead  that  that  favour 
and  indulgence  which  your  Lordships 
are  accustomed  to  show  to  all  who  K)r 
the  first  time  address  this  House,  may 
be  extended  to  me  in  even  a  larger  mea- 
sure on  account  of  my  extreme  youth  and 
inexperience.  Moreover,  I  do  not  think 
that  £inyone  who  heard  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  diflBlculty  and  hesitation  with  which 
I  approach  the  discussion  of  questions 
which  he  has  already  treated  with  such 
distinguished  ability. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  actual  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,  I  would  refer  to  one  event  in 
connection  with  it — ^that  Her  Majesty 
has  deigned  to  be  present  at  its  delivery 
to-day — a  circimistance  which  affords  joy 
not  merely  to  the  Legislature  itself,  but 
also  to  the  entire  nation :  while  it  is  ren- 
dered the  more  interesting  in  that  Her 
Majesty  has  thus  in  person  announced  to 
us  flie  marriage  of  her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  with  the  Marquess  of  Lome — 
an  alliance  dictated  not  by  the  pride  of 
dynasty,  or  the  traditions  of  State  policy, 
but  by  the  purest  affection,  and  there- 
fore additionally  welcome  to  the  English 
nation.  My  Lords,  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  noble  Marquess  will  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  this  high  distinction,  and 
that  he  will  do  so  in  the  most  fitting  and 
natural  manner  by  treading  in  the  steps 
of  the  noble  Duke  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India. 

Your  Lordships  will  have  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  considering  the  question  of  the 
re-organization  of  the  land  forces  of  this 
coimtry.  I  think  I  should  be  best  con- 
sulting your  Lordships'  wishes  by  re- 
fraining from  the  (Hscussion  of  this 
question — more  especially  after  the  able 
remarks  of  the  noble  Marquess — ^until 
the  Government  measure  be  laid  before 
us.  But  I  may  express  a  hope  that  the 
British  Army  may  by  that  scheme  be 
raised  to  a  standard  of  full  efficiency, 
without  interference  with  industrial  pur- 
suits, or  undue  pressure  upon  the  national 
taxation. 
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Tour  Lordships  will  also  have  heard 
with  gratification  of  the  contemplated 
measure  for  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice.  And  I  think  that  I  do  not 
speak  without  book  when  I  say  that  the 
efforts  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  during  the  last  Session 
in  this  direction  met,  in  principle  at 
least,  with  the  approbation  of  your  Lord- 
ships ;  so  that  we  may  hope  that  a  set- 
tlement of  this  difficult  and  laborious 
question  is  not  now  remote. 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  Speech  of  paramount  importance 
to  many  in  this  House — ^to  none  more  so 
than  myself:  I  mean  that  relating  to 
education  in  Scotland.  No  country  de- 
serves more  than  Scotland  that  her 
educational  efforts  should  be  fostered  by 
the  Imperial  Government,  because  in  no 
country  is  there  such  an  intense  solici- 
tude on  the  subject.  The  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  Scotland — ^from  Knox 
to  Chalmers — ^haVe  universally  and  per- 
sistently urged  upon  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
system  of  national  education;  ana  the 
result  is,  what  everyone  who  has  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  that  country  will  have 
observed,  that  in  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
there  is  a  craving  for  mental  improve- 
ment. Nothing  is  so  common  in  Scot- 
land as  to  see  a  peasant  working  with 
his  hands  for  six  months  of  the  year  that 
he  may  be  able  to  spend  the  winter  at 
one  of  the  Scotch  Universities;  barely 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the 
pittance  he  had  saved  from  his  earnings 
in  the  summer.  The  Government  Bill 
relates  only  to  elementary  education ;  but 
I  have  mentioned  this  to  prove  that  it 
should  be  a  labour  of  love  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  further  education  in  a  country 
where  there  is  such  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. 

My  Lords,  I  now  come  to  a  measure 
affecting  the  higher  part  of  education — I 
mean  the  repeal  of  the  University  Tests. 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  sayinff  that  pub- 
lic opinion  has  e^ressed  itself  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Government  measure. 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
the  allusion — trite  and  time-honoured  in 
connection  with  this  question  —  of  the 
Sibylline  books.  But  I  would  say  that 
the  subject  is  brought  into  greater  pro- 
minence at  the  present  moment  by  the 
fact   that,  for  I  think  the  third  time 
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within  the  last  few  years,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  of  this  year  is  a  Dissenter: 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  youn^  man  who 
has  attained  the  highest  intellectual 
distinction  of  his  Umversity,  has  now 
reached  a  door  which  to  him,  as  a  Dis- 
senter, is  closed,  beyond  which  lie  the 
honours,  rewards  and  emoluments  which 
would  be  lavished  u]pon  him  were  he  a 
member  of  the  dommant  Church.  To 
him  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  has 
placed  himself  among  the  foremost  men 
of  his  University,  that  University,  his 
Alma  mater — ^my  Lords,  I  should  rather 
say  his  injusta  noverea — ^has  said,  **  Thus 
far  you  may  come,  but  no  farther." 
My  Lords,  I  am  not  a  servile  adherent 
of  the  Government  measure.  I  would 
vote  for  any  other  wliich,  while  it  secured 
to  such  men  as  Mr.  Hartoff  and  Mr. 
Hopkinson  the  rewards  which  are  their 
due,  and  their  services  to  the  Univer- 
sities, would,  on  the  other  hand,  appease 
the  fears  of  those  who  think  that  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  Government  Bill. 

Her  Majesty's  Speech  refers — ^with  a 
satisfaction  which  will  be  shared  by  all — 
to  the  circumstance  that  two  questions 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  are  to  be  referred 
to  a  joint  Commission  from  both  coun- 
tries :  I  mean  the  questions  of  the 
Canadian  Fisheries  and  the  Alabama 
Claims.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of 
certain  politicians  of  both  countries  to 
keep  these  questions  open  and  make 
capital  out  of  them ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  two  great  nations,  under  the 
guidance  of  enhghtened  statesmen,  kin- 
dred in  blood,  in  language,  and  in  poli- 
tical sympathy,  can,  in  the  interests  of 
that  civilization  which  they  both  have 
so  much  at  heart,  long  remain  divided 
by  such  questions  as  these. 

My  Lords,  you  will  also  rejoice,  more 
especially  in  view  of  the  ghastly  drama 
which  is  being  enacted  on  the  Continent, 
in  hearing  of  Her  Majesty's  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  Powers.  We 
have  since  we  last  met  seen  great  changes 
in  Southern  Europe :  we  nave  seen  an 
ancient  Monarchy  accept  a  new  dynasty, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  Sovereignties  of 
the  world  abruptly  terminated :  events 
most  interesting  and  important  at  any 
other  time,  but  completely  dwarfed 
by  occurrences  elsewhere.  And  this 
leads  me  to  die  subject  which  fills  all 
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our  minds.  My  LordB^  I  pause  on 
the  threshold  of  this  great  subject:  I 
feel  that  I  owe  you  another  apology  for 
even  venturing  upon  it.  Towards  the 
close  of  last  oession  a  war  was  being 
commenced.  A  great  Monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army,  moving  on  the 
bases  of  impregnable  fortresses,  con- 
fident from  its  imrivalled  reputation  and 
great  traditions,  was  moving  against 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  head  of  an- 
other ^imy.  In  less  than  a  month  that . 
army  had  disappeared,  those  fortresses 
were  hopelessly  blockaded,  and  that 
great  Monarch — the  man  who  for  10 
years  had  swayed  the  destinies  and  kept 
the  conscience  of  Europe — ^was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  My  Lords, 
I  ask  you  if  any  words  in  any  language 
can  compass  such  a  catastrophe :  and 
yet  this  was  but  the  beginning.  While 
these  events  were  occurring  the  course 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  plain : 
they  had  to  keep  four  points  in  view. 
First,  the  preservation  of  our  own  neu- 
trality ;  secondly,  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gian territory;  thirdly,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  imderstanding  between  the 
neutral  Powers  which  should  limit  the 
area  of  the  war — not  a  league,  which 
would  have  fettered  the  free  action  of 
separate  Governments  in  their  efforts  to 
mediate :  and,  fourthly,  the  attainment 
of  a  peace,  or  at  least  of  an  armistice, 
which  might  allow  of  terms  of  peace 
being  discussed.  There  can  hardly,  I 
think,  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Government  in  at- 
taining the  two  first  objects.  Their  suc- 
cess in  the  first  has,  as  the  noble  Mar- 
quess pertinently  remarked,  been  proved 
by  the  complaints  that  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  both  belligerents.  We 
gave  our  countenance  to  both  nations, 
and  received,  as  Christians  are  apt  to 
do  under  the  circumstances,  buffets  on 
either  cheek.  In  the  third  object  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  equally  suc- 
cessfrd :  except  so  far,  that  Eussia,  from 
the  connection  of  her  dynasty  with 
Prussia,  preferred  not  joining  in  public 
remonsb*ances  against  the  Prussian  po- 
licy, when  she  had  more  private  and 
effectual  means  of  urging  her  views. 
The  fourth  of  these  presented  obstacles 
that  were  almost  insuperable.  On  both 
sides  there  were  exalted  views,  on  the 
side  of  Prussia  there  was  a  sensitiveness 
amounting  almost  to  repugnance  at  the 
least  inteifereQce  of  the  neutral  Powers. 


It  may  be  said  that  they  would  rather 
have  conceded  an  eU  to  France  than  an 
inch  to  the  neutral  Powers.  I  now  come 
to  another  obstacle.  Afber  the  disaster 
of  Sedan  the  people  of  Paris  had  risen 
and  overturned  the  reigning  dynasty, 
some  leading  politicians  had  undertaken 
the  Government,  and,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  nation,  had  proclaimed, 
**  Resistance  to  the  death."  My  Lords, 
I  know  of  nothing  in  history  so  grand 
as  the  manner  in  which,  when  her 
armies  had  melted  away  like  snow  before 
the  sun,  when  her  fortresses  were  be- 
leaguered, when  her  Executive  was  either 
captive  or  fled,  when  all,  in  fact,  that 
represented  civil  organization  or  warlike 
power  had  vanished,  Paris,  who  for  18 
years  had  given  herself  up  to  luxury  and 
deified  pleasure,  came  forward  to  endure 
bombardment  and  famine  and  death,  in 
order  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  de- 
fence of  France.  For  four  months  she 
held  on,  she  fed  her  population  of  epi- 
cures on  husks  and  rats,  yet  there  was 
little  repining  jind  no  crime.  But,  my 
Lords,  heroic  as  the  situation  was,  it 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  for  the  neutral 
Powers.  There  was  a  dual  Government : 
one  a  Government  of  eloquence  in  the 
country,  the  other  necessanly  a  Govern- 
ment of  silence  in  the  capital.  The  one 
required  instructions,  the  other  required 
news.  My  Lords,  under  these  circum- 
stances neutrals  could  do  but  little.  But, 
as  far  as  their  power  went  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  road  for  negotiations,  of 
hinting  to  the  one  side  the  wishes  that 
the  other  was  too  proud  to  express,  in 
the  way,  in  fact,  of  doing  all  that  a 
neutral  can  do,  without  direct  inter- 
ference. Her  Majesty's  Government 
displayed  zeal,  tact,  and  judgment. 
And  now,  at  last,  there  is  an  armistice 
— an  armistice,  lot  us  hope,  that  will 
ripen  into  a  durable  peace.  Meanwhile, 
we  have  seen  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  pro- 
claimed Emperor  in  the  Palace  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  warmest  good 
wishes  of  this  coxmtry  must  go  forth  to 
the  new  Confederation  ;  the  warm  wish 
of  this  coxmtry  will  be  to  see  this  his- 
toric Empire  prove  that  she  can  not  merely 
conquer,  but  also  use  her  conquests  with 
magnanimity,  and  that  when  this  disas- 
trous war  is  concluded  she  may  use  her 
great  power  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
civilization. 

But,  my  Lords,  what  shall  we  say 
of  France  ?    I  believe  that  to  those  who 
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have  faith  in  the  great  destinies  of  that 
groat  country — and  I  confess  that  I  am 
one  of  them — ^that  faith  will  be  not 
merely  unshaken,  but  rendered  more  pro- 
found by  the  events  of  the  present  war. 
I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
France  will  look  back  to  these  bitter 
calamities  with  even  thankfulness,  as 
being  the  trial — the  crucial  trial — ^from 
which  she  emerged  to  a  higher  and  purer 
state  of  liberty  than  she  had  ever  pre- 
viously known.  She  may  well  be  thank- 
ful if  they  have  taught  her  to  despise 
the  empty  love  of  military  glory,  the 
endless  desire  of  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment, the  restless  anxiety  for  supremacy 
in  Europe,  which  have  so  long  distin- 
guished her  policy.  This  miserable  war 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  Emperor  and 
his  advisers  as  to  those  quack  orators 
wlio,  for  four  years,  preached  to  Franco 
that  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  was 
an  insult  to  France ;  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  powerful  nationality  on  her 
borders  was  a  menace  ;  that  France 
sliould  be  an  Empire  surroimded  by 
duchies  and  provinces.  My  Lords,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  live  to  see  France 
far  greater  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  by 
her  moral  authority,  than  she  over  was 
by  her  armies. 

My  Lords,  among  the  numei'ous  en- 
gines of  war  which  have  recently  been 
discovered  or  re-adapted,  we  must  aU 
have  noticed  the  versatile  £ind  irrepres- 
sible nature  of  the  diplomatic  circular. 
Every  event  of  the  war  has  been  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by  a  cloud  of  these 
missives.  I  believe  that  if  Jupiter  were 
to  return  to  earth,  and  re-oommence  his 
courtship  of  Danae,  he  would  woo  her 
in  a  shower  of  diplomatic  circulars.  We 
have  had  circulars  about  the  origin  of 
the  war ;  circulars  to  prove  that  Count 
Benedetti  was  a  knave ;  circulars  to  prove 
that  he  was  merely  the  reverse ;  circu- 
lars about  split  bullets  and  the  Geneva 
cross ;  circulars  to  prove  that  the  Treaty 
whicli  guaranteed  Luxemburg  was  a 
sacred  obligation  ;  circulars  to  prove 
that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  wnritten  on.  My  Lords,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  on  the  last  of 
these — a  very  few  words,  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  groat  delicacy,  while  a  Conference 
is  sitting  to  decide  the  question.  When 
the  circular  of  Prince  Ghortchakoff  ap- 
peared, it  astounded  Europe.  It  was 
felt  that,  although  the  signatory  Govern- 
ments would,  in  times  of  peace,  willingly 
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have  re-considered  provisiona  of  iho 
Treaty  which  were  galling  to  a  great 
Power  like  Eussia,  me  manner  of  that 
circular,  and  the  moment  at  which  it 
was  delivered,  were  equally  inoppor- 
tune. It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  the 
moment  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
when  one  of  the  chief  signatory  Powers 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  extremis.  Nor  was 
it  considered  that  the  mere  expression 
of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia' s  wishes  on 
the  subject  was  the  riglit  means  'of  at- 
taining the  object.  These  views  were 
expressed  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a 
circular  which,  I  think  I  may  say,  eli- 
cited the  praise  not  merely  of  England 
but  of  the  whole  of  Euroi^e.  But,  at  the 
siiggestion  of  Prussia,  a  Conference  was 
agreed  to  which  should  discuss  the  ques- 
tion without  prejudice  of  any  point ;  that 
Conference  is  now  sitting,  and,  I  believe 
I  may  add,  with  every  prospect  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  favourable  result. 

My  Lords,  I  have  only  one  word  more 
to  say,  and  that  is  to  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  patience 
and  indulgence  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  me.  I  thank  you  the  more 
because  I  believe  that  tltere  is  no  more 
solenm  moment  in  the  life  of  an  Eng- 
lishman than  that  on  which  he  is  at  first 
privileged  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  National  Senate.  '  To  your 
favour  and  kindness,  my  Lords,  am  I 
indebted  for  lightening  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  moment.  My  Lords, 
in  conclusion,  I  beg  to  second  the  Ad- 
dress which  has  just  been  moved  by  my 
noble  Friend.     [^See  Page  18."| 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  :  My 
Lords — In  the  first  place,  before  entering 
upon  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  to 
your  Lord8hii)s,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  at  the  admira])le  speech  in 
which  the  noble  Marquess  moved  the 
Address,  and  the  conspicuous  ability  with 
which  it  was  seconded  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  has  just  sat  down.  It  often  falls 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  rise  on  this  side 
of  the  House  to  make  a  statement  of 
this  kind ;  but  I  can  assure  both  those 
noble  Lords  that  I  intend  my  words  to 
be  not  mere  empty  compliment,  but  a 
distinct  expression  of  the  opinion  I 
formed  while  listening  to  the  speeches 
which  they  have  delivered. 

My  Lords — ^It  has  been  for  many  years 
the  custom  that  your  Lordships  should 
abstain,  excei>t  xmdcr  veiy  extraordinary 
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ciroinnstances,  from  moying  any  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address  moved  in  answer 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  On  this 
occasion  there  are,  I  think,  ample  rea- 
sons why  we  should  adhere  to  that 
course,  and  why  the  proceedings  of  your 
Lordships  should  be  of  a  unanimous 
character.  My  first  reason,  and  the  chief 
one,  is  because  we  have  had  the  happi- 
ness this  day  of  seeing  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  in  sufficiently  good  health  to 
take  p^  in  the  public  business  of  the 
country,  seated  on  the  Throne  in  this 
House  while  her  Speech  was  being  de- 
livered to  us.  Another  reason  is  that 
Her  Majesty  informed  your  Lordships 
in  that  Speech  that  an  event  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  herself — and  if  of 
great  interest  to  herself,  of  necessity  to 
the  coimtry  at  large  and  to  your  Lord- 
ships— was  about  to  occur — ^namely,  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Louise  with 
the  Marquess  of  Lome.  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships,  as  well  as  the  country,  are 
deeply  interested  in  everything  which 
concerns  the  happiness  and  the  comfort 
of  the  Queen,  and  all  those  composing 
her  family  circle : — and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
coimt  mainly  I  rejoice  to  find  no  reasons 
whatever  for  asHng  your  Lordships  to 

XBe  to  any  Amendment  to  the  Address 
ch  has  just  been  moved.  Having 
now  briefly  noticed  that  part  of  the 
Speech  .which  I  look  upon  as  personal 
to  the  Sovereign,  I  wiU  say  a  few  words 
respecting  those  paragraphs  of  it  which 
are  more  closely  connected  with  Her 
Majesty's  Advisers  than  with  Her  Ma- 
jes^  herself,  and,  therefore,  in  whatever 
comments  I  may  make  I  must  be  under- 
stood to  intend  no  disrespect  towards 
the  Crown.  The  first  subject  that  is 
alluded  to  in  Her  Majesty^s  Speech  is 
one  that  would  naturally  be  prominently 
put  forward  in  an  Address  of  this  kind 
— ^namely,  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
Continent.  We  must  all  deeply  regret 
that  the  dreadful  war  which  has  been 
waged  for  so  long  a  period,  and  which 
must  have  the  most  disastrous  effects 
upon  both  parties — I  refer  to  the  great 
desolation  and  the  great  misery  that 
must  necessarily  be  produced  by  it,  both 
in  Germany  and  IVance — ^has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise,  if  it  were  possible,  to  attempt 
"to  conmient  on  the  conduct  of  the  Gk)vem- 
jruent  with  regard  to  the  position  they 
Jbrnave  taken  upon  this  question  until  aU 
"tlie  Papers  connected  with  it  have  been 


produced  which  Her  Majesty  in  her 
Speech  has  promised  shall  be  shortly 
laid  on  the  Table.  I  must,  however,  say 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  language 
of  these  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  is  open  to  observation.  I  will 
call  your  Lordships'  attention,  and  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville), who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  answer 
me,  to  that  paragraph  which  states — 

"CheriBhing  with  care  the  cordiality  of  my 
relatioos  with  each  belligerent,  I  havo  forborne 
from  whatever  might  have  been  construed  as 
gratuitous  or  unwarranted  interference  between 
parties." 

Now,  I  must  say,  judging  £rom  some 
speeches  that  have  been  made  out  of 
doors,  the  Government  have  a  very 
curious  idea  of  the  meaning  of  "cor- 
diality." Your  Lordships  all  know  that 
it  is  the  habit  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  Itecess  to  meet  their 
constituents--~and  we  know  that  in  the 
newspapers  there  is  a  portion  sometimes 
assigned  to  the  ''Speeches  of  Members 
out  of  town."  No  particular  importance 
is  att6U)hed  to  the  utterance  of  imofficial 
Members ;  but  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  addresses  his  constituents  his 
language  is  of  great  import,  owing  to 
the  position  he  occupies.  Now,  among 
the  speeches  of  Members  who  addressed 
their  constituents  in  the  autumn,  I  find 
one  attributed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  What  does  he  say  with 
reference  to  what  Her  Majesty  calls 
*'the  cordiality  of  my  relations  with 
each  belligerent  ?  "  Mr.  Bruce,  speak- 
ing at  Paisley  on  the  30th  of  September, 
said — 

''Those  who  asked  why,  if  this  was  a  war 
simply  to  repel  aggression,  Germany  was  not 
satisfied  when  that  aggression  was  repelled,  might 
as  well  ask  why  when  a  housebreaker  entered  a 
house  the  occupier  was  not  contented  with  throw- 
ing him  out  of  the  window.  The  desire  naturally 
was  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  housebreaker 
from  repeating  his  burglarious  entrance." 

That  is  to  say,  if  it  means  anything,  the 
Home  Secretary  likens  France  to  a 
housebreaker,  and  says  that  Germany 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  by  throwing 
him  out  of  the  window.  So  much  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Home  Secretary  as  to 
cordiality  of  relations.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  only 
one  Member  of  the  Government,  and 
spoke  his  own  opinion  only;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  observed — 
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Well,  in  that  ease,  and  if  the  nght  hon.  The  Conference  is  to  assemble,  bnt  we 

Gentleman  waa  the  mouthpiece  of  the  are  not  told  how.     We  are  told— 
views  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  if  they       „  j^  ,,,  j^,,^  y,j  ti,,  Powert,  whioh  ludbMn 

all  regard  France  as    a  burglar  who  partjei  to  tb*  Treatj  of  18^,  that  k  Cooferance 

deserved  to  be  thrown  out  of  window,  I  ihould  meet  in  London." 

think  that  the  cordiahty  of  oiu-  relations  ^        j^  ^^^^  ^^  aocorate  statement  of 

with  that  coimtiy  was  chenshod  by  the  j^^^^    j  ^^^^^  ji^^^jj  j^  j^  ^^t,  becanse 

Enghsli  Govornmeiit  ma  manner  pecu-  ^     ^  paragraph  goes  on  to  say- 
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preciatedby  the  French  nation.  I,  for  one,  ,  ."  '  ej*""'  regret  that  mj  "">"' ^S"^.  Wo 
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Government  should  be  able  to  prove  to  uf  the  chief  pirtlei  to  tha  Tro»tj  of  1868,  »nd 

ua  and  the  country  that  they  have  done  whioh  must  over  be  regarded  h  «  principal  and 
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two  great  countries  in  a  manner  befit-  "^  Hurope." 

ting  that  character  of  neutrality  which  Therefore,  a  Conference  was  to  be  held 
they  professed  to  sustain — and  which  the  to  discuss  this  despatch  written  by  Prince 
countiy  has  endorsed — in  regard  to  the  Gortohakoff,  and  the  Treaty  of  1856,  to 
operations  on  the  Continent.  No  doubt  which  Franco  was  one  of  the  chief  par- 
duriug  the  last  few  days  affairs  appear  ties.  Yet  France  was  not  present.  First 
to  have  token  a  more  favourable  turn,  we  are  told  that  the  Confei-ence  is  ap^ed 
giving  a  somewhat  better  hope  of  a  to  by  the  Powers  which  were  parties  to 
peaceful  solution  of  these  dimcultiea.  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  then  we  are 
We  must  all  be  anxious  in  the  interests  told  that  France  had  nothing  on  earth 
of  the  nations  that  the  result  should  bo  to  do  with  it.  That  is  a  difference  in  terms 
ponce,  and  that  the  peace  should  be  of  which  I  cannot  reconcile.  I  want  to 
a  lasting  character ;  but  it  must  not  be  know  where  was  the  necessity  for  hurry- 
forgotten  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  ing  on  the  Conference  if — as  I  quite 
inako  any  peace  lasting  unless  there  be  agree — it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  strong  Govommont  in  France,  which  France  should  be  represented  at  it? 
may  be  able  to  induce  the  people  to  Tour  Lordships  will  also  examine  the 
agree  to  what  must,  under  the  circum-  Papers,  when  thoy  are  submitted  to  you, 
stances  of  the  present  case,  be  most  with  great  interest  to  leain  what  stops 
harassing,  distressing,  and  annoying  to  have  been  taken  to  assure  the  result 
their  feelings.  being  binding  on  Eussia,  if  tlie  Con- 
I  pass  over  several  paragraphs  till  I  ference  comes  to  any  decision  on  the 
come  to  oae  of  great  importance  in  rela-  subjects  to  be  submittGd  to  it.  That  is  a 
tion  to  the  position  of  this  country  and  most  important  point,  to  which  we  shall 
the  despatch  of  Prince  Gortchakoff.  It  bo  hotter  able  to  address  ourselves  when 
is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  Speech  there  wo  come  to  consider  the  Papers  which 
is — perhaps  intentionally — no  absolute  arc  to  be  laid  on  the  Table.  I  now  come 
mention  of  the  despatch  of  Prince  Gort-  to  that  paragraph  of  the  Speech  which 
chakoff,  or  of  the  answer  that  was  made  relates  to  Amorica,  and  again  I  find 
to  it  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  myself  under  the  necessity  of  question- 
Granvillo) ;  but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  ing  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement, 
that  in  the  paragraph  to  whioh  I  refei  About  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  it  is 
that  despatch  is  alluded  to.      Her  Ma-  stated — 

jesty  says—  .-in  order  to  deterroino  the  moit  oonvanient 

■■  I  have  endeavoured,  in  corraipondcnoe  will  mode  of  treatment  for  tho.a  "»""'■ 'J';"  '?,ft- 

other  Powori  of  Europe,  to  uphold  the  aanetity  ol  S"""^  "'*'  "PP"'"""""  "'  "  J°"'^  Commi„ion.^ 

Trcatiti,  nndto  rcmore  nny  misippTcbcDaion  as  to  There  we  are  told  that  a  joint  Gommis- 

the  binding  ohnnioter  of  their  obligalioni."  gJoa   is  Suggested,   and  in  the  next  line 

Wo   all  know  that  Prince  Gortchakofl  we  are  told  that— 

wrote    a   despatch    of   a   most  startling         ,.  j  have  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  Preiidont, 

character  ;    the   noble    Earl    wrote    ao  that  thii  Commiuion  ahnll  bo  aalhoriicd  at  the 

answer  to  it ;  and  the  country  naturally  tani«  tima,  and  in  ib»  nmt  maniwr,  to  n»ume 
T/it  Buh  o/Mkhmnel 
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the  oonsideration  of  the  American  olaimi  growing  sion.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 

out  of  the  cironmstoncei  of  the  late  war."  mention  made  that  the  Estimates  have 

Therefore  I  conclude  that  as  this  sug-  been   framed    with    a    due   regard  to 

gestion  has  been  accepted,  the  appoint-  economy.  It  may  be  that  the  Government 

ment  of  the  Commission  may  be  con-  are  beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their 

sidered  unfait  accompli,     I  hope  that  we  ways,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  retrench- 

shall  soon  hear  exactly  what  the  terms  ment  as  interpreted  by  them  is  one  which 

are  on  which  the  Commission  will  be  can  never  be  successftilly  carried  out  by 

authorized  to  act.     Are  they  to  include  anyGovemment.  With  regard  to  the  Civil 

all  the  claims  that  have  been  or  may  be  Service,  we  all  know  how  retrenchment 

made  by  one  Government  upon  the  other?  has  been  joarried  out  in  that  branch — 

If  so,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  an  the  Departments  were  supposed  to  be 

inquiry  into  the  whole  of  what  are  com-  overstocked  with  clerks,  and  they  were 

monly  called    *'the  Alabama   claims;'*  reduced  accordingly,  and  the  Chancellor 

and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  of  the  Exchequer  gets  credit  for  the  great 

to  be  upon  the  bases  agreed  on  by  the  decrease  of  expenditure.     Now,  what  is 

late  Lord  Derby,  and  if  they  are  different,  the  opinion  of  the  Home  Minister  as  to 

why  that  difference  had  been  made,  and  the  conduct  of  public  business  ?    He  has 

what  circumstances  have  arisen  to  call  stated  in  his  speech — 

for  it  ?    Upon  aU  these  points  we  require        The  administratife  work  of  all  the  Departments 

more  mformation.     The  next  paragraph  had  been  enormously  added  to ;  the  number  of 

is  a  rather  remarkable  one.     It  refers  to  Ministers  had  not  been  increased,  while  the  busi- 

the  unhappy  murder  of  Enjrlishmea  in  °®»'  ®^  '^®*''  ®®®®"  ^^^  ^®®°  greatly  augmented, 

Greece,  and  states  that  the  inquiiy  in-  *°^iJ*^  "^^  *  "^^^  ^^'^i"«'  ^?J'N  ""  n.'in'rnf 

i..   i  i  ,.     .••      /-,        ""  ""^  "»<!""/  iu.  i^mody  wa«  applied,  would  result  in  a  poiition  of 

statuted  by  the  (ireek  GoTemment  has  great  difficulty." 

not,   "unhappily,  arrived  at  a  termina-  -re  i.r.  l   l  i.         j.  i.i.t.j 

tion  answerable  in  aU  respects  to  My  just  ^  *^**  statement  were  correct^  why  had 

expectations."     Now,  I  BeUeye  the  only  ^}^\^  \^^^^  *^**  ^^^"^  "*'*"&  "l**^ 

result  of  that  inquiry  has  been  the  in-  f^f^I    Pf  observation  seems  rather 

carceration  of  an  EngHshman,  and  that  *°  ™ply  t^at  more  clerks,  and  perhaps 

upon  application  being  made  for  his  re-  '°°''®  Muusters  were  necessary ;  and  at 

lease,   the  Greek  Government    repUed  a°y  f^te,  according  to  the  right  hon 

that  the  law  must  take  its  course.    I  ^^^^V?^^  «  "^  showing,  a  position  of 

therefore  cannot  but  think  that,  so  far  great  difflculty  may  be  looked  for.  Is  that 

as  that  affair  is  concerned,  the  inquiry  *  P™°C  °^  *«  ^^T  ^^ /^^^^J^^^*® 

has  not  had  any  very  satisfactory  conse-  "trenchment,  earned  out  to  satisfy  a 

g=-^^'  ^''^^^*"^'^  ^*^* '^  ^  "^'  '^e'oXrt^  SS:b7tS  rZS.1 

^  you  will  have  to  increase    the  offices 

"  I  rejoice  to  acquaint  you  that  my  relations  again  by  the  addition  of  more  clerks. 

are.  as  heretofore  those  of  friendship  and  good  |^fy  Lords— I  next  come  to  that  very  im- 

^he  e"  m^eH^^^^^^^  "''''*"  PO^t^nt  portion  of   the   Speech  which 

refers  to  the  subject  of  the  national  de- 
That  is  a  declaration  which  I  rejoiced  to  fences.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
hear ;  but,  tfiking  a  view  of  the  state  of  prophecy  as  to  what  the  measures  of  the 
things  all  around,  I  must  think  that.  Government  will  be,  or  as  to  what  would 
to  say  the  least,  that  is  a  somewhat  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desirable 
exaggerated  statement.  The  next  para-  method  of  proceeding ;  but  of  this  I  am 
graph  in  the  Royal  Speech  to  which  I  certain,  that  judging  from  everything 
shall  call  attention  is  one  relating  to  the  one  hears  of,  and  is  able  to  gather  re- 
Revenue,  and  in  which  Her  Majesty  specting  the  opinion  of  the  country,  that 
states — '*  The  Estimates  for  the  coming  it  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  Go- 
year  will  be  promptly  laid  before  you."  vernment  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  so 
remarkable  omission  in  this  paragraph,  as  to  put  the  coimtry  in  a  position  that 
It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  see-  will  make  it  prepared  for  any  present 
ing  that  on  scarcely  any  former  occasion  emergency,  or  for  any  difficulty  that 
— and  certainly  never  in  a  Speech  made  may  arise  in  the  future  ;  and  I  am  cer- 
during  the  Administration  of  a  Cabinet  tain  that  any  scheme  that  will  put  an 
whose  watch-word  is  Retrenchment  and  end  to  such  alternative  fits  between  par- 
Economy,  has  there  been  such  an  omis-  simony  and  extravagance  as  we  havo 

YOL.  OOIY.  [thibd  bbries.]  0 
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lately  \ritnes8ed  will  receire  tlio  unani- 
mous support  of  tlio  country.     I  road  in 
tlio  paper  tho  other  day  a  letter  written 
by  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Rufwell),  in  which 
ho  savs  that   *'Mr.  Cardwoll's  mission 
was    to    retrench.'*     Well,   that  is  no 
doubt  true.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
came  into  Ofhco  with  the  avowed  object 
of  retrenchment,  and  one  of  tho  first 
tilings  he  did  was  to   cut  off   20,000 
men  from  tlie  Army,  and  I  pi-esume 
about    £2,000,000  from    tlio    expendi- 
ture.    AV'ell,   but  what  took    place   at 
the   end  of   last   Session?    Why,  Mr. 
Card  well  had  to  put  on  20,000  men.     I 
should  like  to  ask  him,  if  I  had  tlio  op- 
l^ortunity,  and  as  I  have  not  I  will  ask 
tlie  noble  Earl  opposite,  whether  tho 
putting  on  of  20,000  men  did  not  cost 
much  more  than  tho  taking  off  of  them 
saved;    and,    moreover,    whether    the 
20,000  men  so  put  on  woro  not  a  much 
worse    and    more  useless   article  than 
those  who  had   been  taken  off?    The 
20,000  men  added  to  tho  Army  at  the 
end  of  last  Session  must  be  raw  recruits, 
and    anyone   who  knows    anything   of 
matters  connected  with  the  Army  must 
know  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
turn  them  into  efficient  troops;  and  in 
no  branch  of  the  Army  is  the  operation 
a  slower  or  more  difficult  one  than  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  Royal  Artillery.     It  is  true  that 
the   noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Westminster)  spoke  warmly — as  he  was 
well  entitled  to  do — of  tho  Volunteers. 
I  have  not  one  word  to   say  against 
them ;  but  I  think  the  noble  Marquess 
drew  rather  too  higlily  coloured  a  pic- 
ture when  he  said  that  they  wore  all 
well  armed.       The    noble    Marquess's 
corps  may  be  one  of  those  that  has  had 
good  anus  served  out  to  it;  but  that 
cannot  be  said  of  tho  whole  body  of  the 
Volunteers. 

The  Marquess  of  "RTilSTMINSTER : 
I  state<l  that  they  would  be  well  armed 
in  the  spring. 

The  Duke  of  EICH^rOND :  That  is 
another  thing,  and  I  shall  be  as  much 
rejoiced  as  my  noble  Friend  when  that 
is  done;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  body  of  Volunteers  are  not 
well  armed,  and  I  am  certain  that  any 
measures  for  tho  purpose  of  rendering 
every  portion  of  tho  Army  efficient 
will  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the 
country.  My  Lords,  in  tho  paragraph 
relating  to  the  national  defences  I  was 
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very  much  astonished  at  the  total  omis- 
sion of  one  most  important  branch  of 
our  8er\'ice.      From   the  beginning  of 
this  lioyal  Speech  to  tho  end,   I  did 
not  hear  a  single    word  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  Nav}'.     No  one 
will  venture  to  say  that  in  England's  in- 
sular poHition — with  that  **  silver  strecJc" 
which  divides  her  from  tho  Continent  of 
Europe — her  Navy  is  not  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  her  defences ;  and  it 
eminently  merits  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  considering  the  changes  that 
recent  scientific  discoveries  have  effected. 
Nobody  can  more  sincerely  regret  than 
I  do  the  serious  illness  under  which 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
been  and  is  now  suffering ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  fi'om  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite, and  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  me, 
who  is  at  tho  present  moment  respon- 
sible   for    the    administration    of    the 
Nav}'?    becaupo  the  First  Lord  is  ab- 
sent ;    he  has  been   suffering  from  ill- 
ness for  a  long  time,  and,  according  to 
report,  ho  is  likely  to  suffer  for  a  consi- 
derable period.     I  ask,    then,  who  iB 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Navy ;    because  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  from  tho  peculiar  constitution  of 
the   Navy,   no   Secretary  of  State  can 
administer  its  affairs,  inasmuch  as  the 
Board  of  Admiralt}"  is  a  Board  consti- 
tuted by  warrant,  and  no  act  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  Board  can  be  performed  by 
any  but  those  mentioned  in  the  warrant. 
I  will  now  ask  tho   attention  of  your 
Lonlships  to  that  part  of   the  Hoyal 
Speech  relating  to  the  Army — 

*'  Tho  lessons  of  military  cx[>GrieDce  afforded 
by  the  present  war  have,"  wo  aro  told,  "been 
numerous  and  important.  Tho  time  appears  ap. 
proprinto  for  turning  such  lessons  to  account  by 
efforts  more  decisive  than  heretofore  at  practical 
improvement." 

That  certainly,  my  Lords,  is  not  one  of 
the  lessons  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  wliether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— according  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
ono  of  the  most  imited  Governments 
wliich  ever  held  Office  in  this  country — 
aro  of  one  mind  on  this  subject,  or 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  alone  in  Ids  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  a  standing  army. 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  a  speech 
made  aSEter  receiving  the  freedom  of  the 
burgh  of  Elgin,  said — 
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"  We  haye  witnesied  within  the  last  few  dayi 
the  destruction  of  a  most  gallant  standing  army 
by  what  is  not  a  standing  army,  but  an  armed 
nation  ;  and  that  not  altogether  by  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  men,  but  by  the  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  which  the  fact  of  their 
being  an  armed  nation  gives  them." 

And  this  is  tlie  lesson  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  draws  from  these  circum- 
stances— '*  I  think  I  hear  in  this  the 
knell  of  standing  armies."  Do  the  united 
Cabinet  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  what  has  occurred  on  the 
Continent  is  the  kneU  of  standing  armies, 
and  that  the  lesson  we  have  learnt  is  that 
standing  armies  are  of  no  use  ?  I  am 
glad  to  find  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
firmer  and  more  energetic — it  is,  I  think, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  country  than  the  speeches  made 
during  the  Eecess  by  Members  of  the 
Cabinet.  How,  indeed,  when  the  Cabinet 
came  together,  they  could  afterwards 
reconcile  their  differences,  and  together 
compose  such  a  speech  as  this,  I  do  not 
know.  However,  this  is  their  arrange- 
ment— ^I  suppose  I  may  call  it  a  fanuly 
arrangement.  I  find  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  have  given 
expression  to  views  similar  to  those 
enunciated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  There  have  not  been  many 
speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers  during 
the  Eecess.  The  Prime  Minister  has, 
indeed,  been  accused  of  a  reticence  on 
the  subject  during  the  Hecess  not  usual 
to  him — creating  a  wrong  impression  in 
the  minds  of  foreign  nations,  that  there 
is  no  such  country  as  this  to  be  found  on 
the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Home  Secretary  has  dispelled 
that  illusion  by  saying  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  Scotland — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  discover  in 
the  present  state  of  things  any  such  immediate 
or  pressing  danger  to  this  country  as  would  lead 
us  suddenly  to  change  our  system  or  to  rush  into 
rash  resolutions.  Where  lies  the  danger  to  Eng. 
land  ?  When  France  was  at  once  a  great  military 
and  naval  Power  there  undoubtedly  existed  a  cer> 
tain  amount  of  danger.  But  where  is  the  imme- 
diate danger  now  ?  Certainly  not  from  France. 
She  will  have  enough  to  do  for  many  a  year  to 
oome  to  repair  the  injury  she  has  received  from 
this  war.  Then,  is  it  from  Prussia  ?  How  is 
Prussia  to  transport  her  army  here  ?  How  is  she 
to  reinforce  it  and  supply  it  ?  It,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  that,  while  we  should  wisely  torn  to  account 
the  experience  we  have  gained  during  the  last 
weeks,  timo  enough  is  before  us  to  do  so  cau- 
tiously." 

That,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  lesson  drawn 
by  the  Chancellor  of    the  Exchequer 


that  the  knell  of  standing  armies  has 
been  sounded.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man cautiously  proceed^ — 

''I  am  of  opinion  that  though  Mr.  Cardwell 
may  be  charged  with  proceeding  slowly"  (it  is 
something  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  Admits 
that  the  Minister  for  War  has  been  slow)  <*  iti 
creating  a  great  reserve  force,  he  is  justified  by 
the  circumstances  in  doing  so." 

Well,  that,  again,  is  not  the  view  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  for  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Army  concludes  by  promising 
that — 

**  No  time  will  be  lost  in  laying  before  you  n 
Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  army  and  the 
auxiliary  land  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  1  hardly 
need  commend  it  to  your  anxious  and  impartial 
consideration." 

In  reading  over,  therefore,  this  exces- 
sively long  paragraph  in  this  very  long 
Speech,  I  am  quite  bewildered,  for  in 
their  individual  capacity  the  Members 
of  this  very  united  Cabinet  say,  and  no 
doubt  believe,  one  thing,  while  in  their 
united  capacity  they  put  forward  pre- 
cisely opposite  views.  However  that  may 
be,  I  feel  confident,  my  Lords,  any  mea- 
sure which  may  be  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  organization  of  the  Army  and 
to  strengthen  the  national  defences  will 
receive  from  your  Lordships  patient  and 
anxious  consideration,  in  the  hope  that 
by  adopting  a  reaUy  efficient  measure 
this  country  may  be  enabled  to  take 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  posi- 
tion it  has  always  held,  and  which  I 
trust  it  will  continue  to  hold  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  I  pass  now  to  less  ex- 
citing topics — I  mean  the  various  mea- 
sures which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recommend  us  to  deal  with  during  the 
Session.  They  are  not  few  in  number, 
and  certainly  they  are  important  in  cha- 
racter. I  should  have  thought,  after  the 
experience  of  the  past  Session,  that  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  so 
generous  in  giving  us  so  large  a  number 
of  measures  to  deal  with.  Last  year  I 
recollect  a  late  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  emressing  great  doubt  of 
their  being  able  to  carry  the  measures 
then  proposed,  and  likening  one  of  his 
Colleagues  to  a  man  who  tries  to  drive 
six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple 
Bar.  The  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ilient  accordingly  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible, for  out  of,  I  think,  13  measures 
proposed  by  them  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  three  passed  this  House — includ- 
ing the  Ldsh  Coercion  Bill,  which  was 
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an  extara  measure,  not  mentioned  in  tlie 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  will  not 
follow  the  noble  Marquess  who  moved 
the  Address  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster) in  all  his  remarks  upon  these 
questions ;  but  I  am  bound  to  notice  one 
or  two.  The  noble  Marquess  wondered 
why  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  did  not  move  for  a  Committee 
on  the  University  Tests  Bill  earlier  in 
the  Session.  Why,  because-  the  Bill  did 
not  come  up  to  us  earlier  in  the  Session. 
We  were  told  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
Bill  on  trust.  My  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  thought  differ- 
ently, and  as  soon  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
timity  he  moved  for  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. As  to  the  Ballot,  or  secret  voting, 
I  hope  your  Lordships  may  not  have  the 
opportiinity  of  discussing  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  I  certainly  shaU  not  anticipate 
the  discussion  now.  But  with  regaid  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  argument,  that  in 
voting  an  elector  exorcises  a  trust,  I  may 
point  out  that  we  have  a  population  of 
30,000,000,  while  the  constituency  is  not 
above  2,000,000,  so  that  the  same  argu- 
ment still  applies,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  number  of  voters.  I  trust  this 
will  be  remembered  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  measure — if  we  ever  do  dis- 
cuss it.  The  last  paragraph  in  the 
Speech— one  of  great  interest — relates 
to  Lreland.  When  the  Gbvemment  took 
Office  their  watoh-word  was  Betrenoh- 
ment,  and  they  were  also  going  to  pacify 
Lreland,  assuming  that  they  were  the  only 
body  of  Gentlemen  who  could  pacify 
L*eland  and  make  the  people  orderly 
and  happy.  They  were  to  pass  Bilk 
dealing  with  the  Church,  with  the  land, 
and  with  the  education  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Well,  no  doubt  they  have 
disestablished  and  disendowed  the  Irish 
Church — I  may  almost  say  they  have  de- 
stroyed it — and  last  year  they  passed  a 
Land  Bill  which  has  since  been  described 
by  one  of  their  own  supporters  as 
an  Act  transferring  70  millions  of  pro- 
perty from  the  pocKets  of  the  landlords, 
to  whom  it  really  belonged,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tenantry,  to  whom  it 
never  had  belonged.  I  ask,  has  their 
policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  realized 
the  expectations  held  out  to  us?  The 
Education  Bill  remains ;  but  there  is  to 
be  a  lull  in  Irish  legislation,  and  mean- 
while we  are  told  the  country  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  Now,  I  say  that,  not- 
withstanding all  our  legislation,  Ireland 
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is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state;  and  on  that 
point  I  can  quote  the  opinion  of  a  high 
authority — the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself. 
While  paying  a  visit  to  a  noble  Belativo 
of  mine  opposite,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  met  in  Mullingar  by  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  presented  a  highly  compli- 
mentary address,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
to  receive  a  correspondin^y  cordial  re- 
ception. But  the  Ijord  Lieutenant,  on 
the  contrary,  told  them  exactly  his  opi- 
nion of  the  state  of  that  part  of  tne 
country.     He  said — 

"  I  need  not  refer  to  the  sacoeMral  oodearoart 
of  Her  Majeity's  Goyeroment  to  carry  cot  re- 
medial meacurei  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland ;  bat 
I  am  bound  to  make  some  remarks,  whieh  I  do 
with  Tery  great  pain,  on  the  state  of  this  part  of 
the  oonntry.  While  the  whole  of  the  country  ia 
reallxing  the  benefits  of  a  plentiful  harrest  and 
nnnsnal  material  prosperity,  and  while  good  order 
and  freedom  from  crime  prevail  generally  through- 
00 1  Ireland,  this  county,  and  a  small  district  ad- 
joining it,  has  been  an  unfortunate  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Within  a  Tery  few  weeks  two 
most  wanton  murders  hare  taken  place,  and  other 
outrages  have  been  committed  which  show  that  a 
barbarous  and  lawless  spirit  is  still  existing 
among  some  portion,  at  all  CTents,  of  your  popu- 
lation. Circumstances  connected  with  these  atro- 
cious deeds  clearly  prove  that  they  are  not  acts  of 
personal  rereoge  against  the  victim,  but  are  the 
work  of  an  organist  and  secret  society." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  there  was 
not  an  improTement  on  this  state  of 
things,  other  and  more  stringent  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted  \«ith  respect  to 
Ireland.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  those  measures  are,  or 
whether  any  such  measures  are  about  to 
be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  seems,  I  may  add,  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  Speech  firom  the 
Throne,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  the 
main  contradicted  by  what  fell  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  we  are  now  ruling 
Ireland  under  one  of  the  most  stringent 
Coercion  Acts  which  have  ever  been 
passed  into  law.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
very  extraordinary  if  that  country  were 
not  in  a  more  peaceable  condition  than 
she  was  at  the  commencement  of  last 
Session — though  I  believe  the  statement 
which  was  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  the  deputation  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  most  inaccurate.  Have  not,  for  in- 
stance, threatening  letters  been  con- 
stcmtly  sent  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  law  tmder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?  But 
there  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish 
briefly  to  advert.  We  are  told  that  the 
Education  BiU  for  Ireland  is  to  be  post- 
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poned  because  that  country  stands  in 
need  of  a  lull  after  the  violent  agitation 
of  the  last  two  years.  Now,  I  must  say 
that  the  Government  have,  in  my  opinion, 
exercised  in  that  respect  a  very  wise  dis- 
cretion. But  what  are  the  measures 
that  are  to  come  after  the  lull  ?  I  think 
we  can  gather  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
those  measures  from  a  speech  made  the 
other  day  by  one  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  MonseU,  the  new  Post- 
master General,  in  addressing  his  con- 
stituents at  Rathkeale,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  not  very  long  ago,  after  having 
met  with  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  enthusiastic  reception,  stated  that — 

"The  education  question  was  simply  an  Irish 
question,  and  that  no  greater  injustice  could  be 
iiiflioted  on  the  Irish  people  than  to  force  on  them 
English  and  Scotch  ideas  respecting  the  waj  of 
educating  their  children." 

Now,  it  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  details  to  show  what  the  views 
are  which  are  entertained  in  Ireland 
upon  this  question.  We  are  all  aware 
that  a  very  eminent  Prelate,  Cardinal 
Cullen,  holds  particular  views  on  the 
subject,  and  coupling  those  views  with 
the  statement  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
we  may  form  some  notion  as  to  the 
system  of  primary  education  which  they 
woidd  like  to  see  adopted,  seeing  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  shoidd  be  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas.  But  Mr.  Monsell  went 
on  to  speak  on  other  topics.  We  all 
know  that  the  Irish  Church  was  dis- 
established and  disendowed,  if  not  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  by  recent  legislation, 
and  that  a  Land  Bill  was  passed,  for  Ire- 
land which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  was  about  as 
revolutionary  a  measure  as  has  received 
the  assent  of  Parliament  for  many  years, 
and  which  we  all  thought  would  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  at  all  events, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mr.  Monsell, 
however,  intimated,  while  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  Land  Bill, 
**that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  it  by  another  mea- 
sure in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years." 
Now,  I  must  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Monsell  was  inaccurate  in  making  that 
statement,  although  holding,  as  he  does, 
a  high  position  in  the  Government,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  he  would  venture  to 
make  it  tmless  on  what  he  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  grounds.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  will  be  able  to-night  to  assure 


us  that  the  statement  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  intended  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
have  another  Land  BiU  in  the  course  of 
two  years'  time.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject connected  with  Ireland  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of 
your  Lordships  as  well  as  myself  have 
read  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment the  decision  which  was  lately 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners,  a  great  number  of 
whom  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
their  countrymen,  if  not  of  treason  itself, 
at  all  events  of  the  crime  of  treason- 
felony,  and  some  of  whom  had,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  capital  sentences  passed  upon 
them,  although  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  commute  those  sen- 
tences into  transportation  for  life.  One, 
if  not  more,  of  those,  indeed,  who  were 
pardoned,  was  in  reality  something  more 
than  a  political  offender,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  implicated  in  the  Clerkonwell  explo- 
sion, or  in  the  attack  on  the  policemen 
at  Manchester.  But  here,  at  all  events, 
we  have  men  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  treason-felony,  and  some  of  whom  had 
capital  sentences  passed  upon  them,  who 
have  obtained  their  pardon,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  for  about  three  years, 
on  the  coDdition  that  they  gave  their  words 
not  to  come  back  to  England  or  Ireland, 
and  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  offence 
of  treason-felony  is  dealt  with  by  Her 
Maj  esty '  s  Government.  Why,  my  Lords, 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  me  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  holding  out 
a  premium  to  those  who  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  this  indulgence  to  the  Fenian  convicts? 
Why,  the  very  next  week  one  of  the  most 
important  constituencies  in  Ireland  re- 
turned to  the  British  Parliament  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The 
Government,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  releasing  the  Fenians,  and  I  would 
beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  because  the  statement 
is  so  extraordinary  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  true.  That  statement  is 
that  the  Gt)vemment,  when  those  Fenians 
were  released  from  prison,  sent  them  out 
to  America  in  one  of  the  first-class  steamers 
which  ply  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  each  prisoner,  in  addition  to  a 
£5  note,  received  a  suit  of  clothes.  I 
fear,  my  Lords,  a  great  many  men  who 
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happen  to  be  oonTicted  of  mixior  effenees 
in  this  GOimtrj,  and  who,  having  been 
impriBoned  perhaps  for  xobbing  a  hen 
roost,  are  obliged  to  beg  their  way  from 
the  place  of  their  imprisonment  to  their 
homes,  wHl  think  thej  hare  some  cause  for 
complaint  under  these  drcomstancee,  and 
why  persons  conyicted  of  treason-felony 
shonldbe  treated  better  than  soch  persons 
as  those  to  whom  I  hare  jnst  referred 
surpasses,  I  confess,  my  comprehension. 
Sndli  a  conrse  of  policy  can,  1  fear,  only 
lead  to  the  commission  of  renewed  poli- 
tical offences.     I  have,  I  am  afraid,  too 
long  occupied  the  time  of  yonr  Lordships 
in  touching  on  the  yarioos  topics  men- 
tioned in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
and  while  I  wish  especially  to   guard 
myself  from  being  supposed  to  approre 
in  any  way  what  the  wremment  may 
hare  done,   or  may  be  about  to  do,  I 
hope  my  noble  Friend  opposite  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say  I  sincerely  and  cor- 
dially concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  Ad- 
dress.    1  may  add  that  I  trust  the  deli- 
berations of  the  present  Session  may  be 
such  as  to  ctmyince  the  world  that,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  on  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  we  are  all  prepared  to 
unite  in  supporting  any  measures  and 
submitting  to   any  sacrifices  calculated 
to  promote  the   dignity  and  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  our  common  country. 

Eabl    GRANYTLLE:    My  Lords,  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  the  time  of  your 
Lordships  more  than  a  very  few  minutes. 
After  the   si)eech  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Bichmond)  it  would  be  very  ungracious 
on   my  part  not    to    acquiesce  in  the 
course  advocated  by  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  address — 
that  we  shoiud  not  now  enter  into  any 
angry  debate,  or  any  serious  discussion 
of  the  more  important  topics  mentioned 
in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  Thrope. 
But   before  touching  on   any  question 
whatsoever,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
peat what  the  noble  Duke  has  said  as  to 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  speeches 
of  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress. I  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  I  trust  they  will  permit 
me   to    compHment   them   on    the    ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties   on   this   occasion. 
The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
has   complained  much  of  the   speeches 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bruce 
and  some  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
The  Duke  of  Richmond 


and  of  those  not  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Now,  in  replying  to  the  remarks  which 
have  fallen  from  my  noble  Friend  on 
that  point,  I  must  observe  that  I  have 
been  very  busily  engaged,  and  that  I 
have  not,  therefore,  be^  able  to  pay  so 
much  attention  as  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  done  to  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  Becess.  But  as  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  Mr.  Bruce, 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  he  never  intended 
to  express  any  feeling  of  exultation  over 
the  misfortunes  of  France : — ^if  it  were  so, 
I,  for  one.  cannot  concur  in  that  senti- 
ment.   I  have  been  in  a  peculiar  way, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  of  your  Lora- 
ships,  connected  with  both  France  and 
Germany.     I  have  close  ties  with  both 
countries,  and  I  have  in  both  many  in- 
timate friends  and  connections.     I  nave 
the  greatest    possible   respect  for    the 
character  of  the  Germans,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  with  which 
my  family  have  for  two  generations  been 
treated  in  France.    Under  such  circum- 
stances, your  Lordships  may  easily  con- 
ceive my  personal  feelings  have  been 
excited  by  the  different  phases  the  war 
has  assumed  in  different  manners ;  but 
once  having  been  thought  worthy  to 
occupy  the  unportant  Office  I  now  hold 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government,   I  have 
considered  that  in  my  dealing  with  both 
countries  every  personal  feeling  was  to 
be  absolutely  put  aside,  and  I  have  con- 
sidered that  my  strict — and  my  only  duty 
— ^was,  with  Ihe  assistance  of  my  Col- 
leagues, to  carry  out  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  country  in  a  fair 
and  impartial,  and  I  will  add  a  cordial, 
neutrality,  even  though — as  might  na- 
turally  be   expected  —  that  neutrality 
might  be  deeply  resented  by  both  sides. 
I  will  now  answer  some  of  tiie  questions 
put  to  me  by  the  noble  Duke.     First  of 
all,  my  noble  Friend  spoke  of  the  Con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  Black  Sea 
question,  and  seemed  to  complain  that 
there  was  a  want  of  explanation  on  the 
subject  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  to  be  unable  to  understand  how  we 
got  into  the  Conference  with  the  consent 
of  the  co-signataries  of  the  Treaty  of 
1856.    The  noble  Duke  alluded  to  the 
circular  of  Prince  Gbrtchakoff,  and  my 
answer  to   it,  and    the    official    corre- 
spondence that  ensued.      While    that 
correspondence  was  in  progress  a  pro- 
posal  was  made  by  Prussia  that  the 
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matter  Bhould  be  referred  to  a  Con- 
ference, in  order  to  arrive,  if  possible, 
at  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question. 
My  Lords,  we  thought  it  our  duty,  in 
conjunction  with  all  our  other  AUies,  to 
accept  that  Conference.     We  did  not, 
however,  accept  it  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  proposed — ^we  could  not  consent 
that  the  Conference  should  be  held  at 
St.  Petersburg  : — but  we  did  admit  that 
it  should  be  entered  into  provided  it  was 
done  absolutely  without  any  foregone 
conclusion;  and  the  place  of  meeting 
was  to  be — not  at  our  request,  or  by  our 
selection,  the  selection  was  made  by  the 
whole  of  Europe  —  at  London,  as  the 
most  convenient  to  all.   The  noble  Duke 
expressed  surprise  that  all  the  Powers 
should  have    acquiesced  in   the    Con- 
ference, and  yet  that  France  should  not 
be  represented  at  it.    It  was  perfectly 
open  to  France  to  say — **  This  is  not  the 
time  for  such  a  Conference :  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  will  not  be 
present  at  it.''     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  did  not  hold  such  language.     She 
held  with  England  that  the  Conference 
was  a  ffood  thing  in  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  for  France  to  be 
represented  at  it.    But  when  the  time 
came  for  sending  over  a  representative 
difficulties  arose,  and  on  that  account 
we  postponed  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference week  after  week  in  order  that 
the  difficulty  miffht,  if  possible,  be  over- 
come.   France  had  a  perfect  right  to 
select  one  for  her  representative  who 
should  be  best   adapted  to    state  her 
views;  but  she  did  not,   as  the  other 
Powers  had  done,  select  her  representa- 
tives in  London.    M.  Favre,  the  highest 
representative  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, himself  proposed  to  come;  but 
up  to  this  day — and  I  can  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  honourable  reasons  which 
have  actuated  his  conduct — ^he  has  never 
been  able  to  attend  the  Conference  or  to 
name  a  substitute.     Now,   the  acqui- 
escence of   France   in   the  Conference 
having  been  given,  and  the  Conference 
having  been  summoned  to  settle  in  a 
peaceful  way  the  question  which  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea, 
Turkey,    the    party    most    interested, 
though  very  desirous  to  have  a  French 
representative  present,  preferred,  what- 
ever might  happen,  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  proceeding  with  its  delibera- 
tions ;  and  as  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  all 
the  other  Powers — ^whetner  more  Mendly 


to  Bussia,  to  Qermany,  or  to  France — 
were  ready  to  enter  into  friendly  and 
amicable  discussion,  we  were  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  exception  of  giving  some 
delay,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
that  England  alone  should  refuse  to  join 
in  a  Conference  which  had  been  sum- 
moned by  imanimous  consent.    Accord- 
ingly we  met.     I  cannot  explain  to  you 
what  has  passed  in  the  Conference,  or 
what  is  likely  to  result  £rom  it,  as  it  is 
not  yet  finished ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  in- 
discretion on  my  part  to  say  that  any 
arrangements  we  come  to  will  be  merely 
indications  of  what,  in  hope  of  the  ad- 
hesion of  France,  we  are  prepared  to 
embody  in  a  Treaty  to  be  signed  some 
time  afber  the  conclusion  of  peace.     I 
shoi^d  like  to  add  one  word  more.     On 
the  first  day  that  we  came  into  the  Con- 
ference, we  passed  such  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  public  law  of  Europe  as 
placed  me  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
every  Plenipotentiary  present,  and  cleared 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  best  made  by 
the  Conference.     The  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Bichmond)  also  asked  for  some 
details,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  give,  with  respect  to  the  difficult 
questions  which  exist  between  this  coun- 
iry  and  the  United  States.    Our  proposal 
was  simply  this — that  a  joint  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  by  the  two 
countries  not  to  settle,  but  to  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  different  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  United  States  should  be  best 
placed  in  a  way  of  settlement.    The  re- 
joinder to  that  proposal  from  the  United 
States  was  that  those  claims  also  which 
are  commonly,   though,  indeed,  incor- 
rectly, called  **the  Alabama  claims" — 
claims  which  arose  out  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican War — shoTild  be  referred  to  that 
Commission.    We  stipulated  that  in  that 
case  all  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
should  be  so  referred ;  and  by  common 
consent,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendly  feeling,  ^  both  claims  being  so 
referred,  we  had  great  pleasure  in  adopt- 
ing the  arrangement  as  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  both  countries -and  the 
respect  due  from  each  to  the  other.     We 
originally  proposed  that  the  Commission 
should  consist    of   three  members  ap- 
pointed by  each  country;  but  it  being 
the  desire  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  there  should  be  on  each  side 
five  members;  so  as  to  represent  all  the 
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different  shades  of  opinion  in  that  oonn- 
tiy,  we  concurred  in  that  view.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  mem- 
bers appointed  on  our  side.  They  are 
my  noble  Colleague  the  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Bipon,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Oounoil,  who,  although  he  was  only  re- 
quested to  take  the  post  on  Monday  last, 
will  leave  Liverpool  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. He  will  be  accompanied  from 
this  country  by  only  one  other  Oommis- 
sioner,  a  gentleman  of  great  erudition 
on  questions  of  International  Law— Mr. 
Montague  Bernard.  They  will  be  met 
in  the  United  States  by  our  other  Oom- 
missionerSi  who  will  be  our  excellent 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
and,  as  we  hope.  Sir  John  Bose,  whose 
knowledge  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  will  make  him  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Commission.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  services.  The  Secretary  will  be  a 
gentleman  whose  services  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Neutrality  Laws  Com- 
mission were  found  to  be  most  useful — 
Lord  Tenterden.  As  far  as  we  at  pre- 
sent know,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  will  be  Mr.  Fish,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  General  Sohenck,  their 
lately-appointed  Minister  to  this  country, 
ex-Judge  Neilson,  Mr.  Williams,  Chair- 
man of  the  Eoreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  been 
Attorney  General  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  when 
your  Lordships  see  the  instructions 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  our  Com- 
missioners, which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  now  to  produce,  you  will  say  that, 
while  framed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  they 
contain  nothing  in  the  least  derogatory 
from  the  honour  of  this  country.  My 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
alluded  to  an  unfortunate  vote  taken  in 
Congress  the  other  day.  I  regret  it.  I 
think  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 
will  probably  be  regretted  in  America 
itself  by  aU  who  are  most  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  not  allow  a  vote  of 
that  kind  to  interfere  with  any  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  in 
question.  Certainly  this  country  would 
be  a  loser  if  we  were  once  to  admit  the 
principle  that  international  arrangements 
might  be  interfered  with  by  foolid^ 
speeches  made,  or  reckless  votes  now 
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and  then  passed  in  the  LegialatnTe  of 
either  country.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  question  of  importance 
with  reference  to  Foreign  Affairs  to  which 
I  need  aUude.  We  shall  lay  on  the 
Table  aU  the  Papers — some  of  them  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  a  fair  spirit,  and 
with  that  absolute  freedom  from  party 
feelings  which  marks  the  debates  on 
foreign  affairs  in  this  House.  The  noble 
Duke  talked  of  the  Army,  and  said  he 
would  not  anticipate  the  measures  which 
the  Government  were  about  to  bring  for- 
ward on  the  subject ;  but  then  he  made 
one  or  two  criticisms  which  were  not 
quite  correct.  He  complained  that  Mr. 
Cardwell,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
disbanded  20,000  men  merely  to  call 
them  back  again  to  the  Army  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  said  that,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  it  was  more  costly  to  disband 
20,000  efficient  troops,  and  then  to  enlist 
20,000  recruits,  than  to  keep  the  troops 
you  had.  I  wanted  to  show  that  the 
economical  plans  of  the  Government 
would  not  prove  so  economical  in  the 
end.  

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  I  hope  the  noble 
Duke  will  pay  attention  to  the  econo- 
mical question,  because,  although  it  has 
not  foimd  a  place  in  the  Royal  Speech 
to-day.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  ignore  it ; 
and  though  we  think  the  augmentation 
of  the  Army  will  necessarily  increase  the 
Estimates,  we  hope,  having  regard  to 
the  increased  number  of  men  to  be 
enlisted  into  the  service,  to  effect  eco- 
nomy by  having  regard  to  greater  effi- 
ciency. When  the  noble  Duke  speaks 
of  this  reduction  of  men  as  a  question 
of  mere  economy,  I  really  can  hardly 
imderstand  his  reasoning.  We  have 
brought  a  very  large  number  of  men 
into  this  coimtry.  Reductions  were 
made,  it  is  true,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year;  but  afterwards  a  state  of 
things  arose  as  different  as  can  be  pos- 
sibly imagined  from  what  had  so  long 
existed.  Europe  was  perfectly  at  peace 
when  these  reauctions  were  made,  and 
when  this  great  war  broke  out  we 
thought  it  necessary,  not  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  but  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
add  to  the  force  of  the  Army  in  I^gland. 
The  noble  Duke  said  we  lost  good  men 
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and  supplied  their  places  with  less  effi- 
cient ones ;  but  I  believe  the  reverse  is 
aotuallj  the  case,  and  that  out  of  the 
20,000  got  rid  of  in  the  first  instance 
many  were  entirely  worn  out,  some  had 
come  from  India,  and  others  were  bad 
characters — for,  of  course,  every  regiment 
got  rid  of  their  worst  men  and  those 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  part  with. 
By  this  time  I  hope  the  recruits  who 
have  been  taken  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  those  whose  places  they  fill  up. 
Then  the  noble  Duke  made  an  attack 
upon  us  because  the  Volunteers  are  not 
well  armed.     To  this  I  reply  that  they 
will  be  well  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  of 
which  100,000 — sufficient  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Yolunteers — ^have  been  already 
furnished,  and  the  rest  will  be  furnished 
very  shortly.    With  regard  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, I  think  the  noble  Duke  asked  me 
who  was  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Department  during  the  absence  of 
the  First  Lord.    In  reply  to  that  I  have 
to  say  that  all  the  Estimates  were  pre- 
pcured  by  Mr.  Childers.    Everything^  has 
been  settled  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Admiralty  are  conducted 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  at  this  mo- 
ment as  they  were  on  former  occasions, 
when,  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  or  in 
consequence  of  temporary  indisposition, 
the  I^st  Lord  has  been  away.     The 
next  question  was  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  noble  Duke  tried  to  dimi- 
nish any  feelings  of  satisfaction  which 
we  derive  from  the  belief  that  certain 
remedial  measures  may  have  contributed 
to  the  general  contentment  of  Ireland — 
although,  no  doubt,  most  painful  excep- 
tions exist  in  a  very  small  part  oi  Ire- 
land— ^principally  in  Westoieath.     As 
to  what  the  noble  Duke  said  of  the  recent 
release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  I  may 
remark  that  in  no  country  have  political 
offenders  been  looked  upon  exactly  in 
the  same  light  as  habitual  criminals ; 
and  there  is  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered—  you  must  take  into  account 
the  effect  which  severity  of  punishment 
always   has  in  exciting  sympathy  for 
political  offenders  on  the  part  of  large 
masses  of  the  community.    As  to  the 
matters  of  detail  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Duke,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 
These  persons,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  been  four  years  in  confinement,  and 
if  they  were  supplied  with  clothes  that 
surely  was  not  unreasonable.    I  may 
mention,  too,  that  in  all  our  well-regu- 


lated gaols  the  prisoners  have  the  means 
of  amassing  a  certain  sum  of  money  by 
their  labour  in  the  prison,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  get  a  small  sum  to  draw 
on  their  release.  The  noble  Duke,  in 
adverting  to  the  different  Bills  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  very  properly 
refrained  from  discussing  them  at  any 
length,  as  they  cannot  be  discussed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  until  your  Lord- 
ships are  acquainted  with  tbeir  provi- 
sions. I  repeat,  I  think  the  noble  Duke 
exercised  sound  judgment  in  abstaining 
from  angry  discussions  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Session,  and  I  am  much  gratified 
at  the  graceful  compliment  he  paid  to 
Her  Majesty,  whom  we  were  all  so  glad 
to  see  among  us  again  —  though,  of 
course,  I  am  aware  of  his  warning,  that 
we  must  not  reckon  on  any  lengthened 
armistice  with  regard  to  what  we  have 
done  or  are  going  to  do  in  the  present 

Session.  

The  Earl  of  HAEDWIOKE  said, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
which  could  engage  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  the  condition  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  only  by  her  Navy  that 
this  country  could  be  defended,  and  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Navy  should  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  thorough  efficiency.  We  ought  to 
have  a  perfect  service  for  the  trfuisport 
of  troops  on  any  sudden  emergency,  and 
especial  care  should  be  taken  that  all 
our  coal  depots  should  be  well  defended, 
for  coals  formed  the  strength  of  modem 
navies.  These  were  important  subjects, 
which  demanded  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment. 

Address  agreed  to,  nemtne  dmentienU, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesiy  by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 
OF  THIS  HOUSE. 

Eael  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  make  a 
Motion  which  I  have  made  for  now  a 
considerable  number  of  years  following, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  pletwure 
is  not  at  the  present  moment  altogether 
unmixed.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  Lord  Bedesdale  has  been  very  se- 
riously indisposed;  but  I  have  had  a 
communication  from  ^ith  this  afternoon 
which  is  of  a  more  favourable  character. 
I  am  sure  that  the  proposition  I  have 
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'<  Wh«ii  the  pment  GoyerniiiMit  took  oiBoe,  ii 
waa  laid  that  Itt  Members  oould  not  aet  tog^ 
ther ;  bnt  I  would  now  wj  that  a  more  nnited 
Oabhiet  nerer  guided  the  deetiniei  of  the  eoantry/' 

Well,  in  that  case,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Qentleinazi  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
views  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  if  they 
all  regard  France  as  a  burglar  who 
deserved  to  be  thrown  out  of  window,  I 
think  that  the  cordiality  of  our  relations 
with  that  country  was  cherished  by  the 
English  Goyemment  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liany  their  own,  and  little  likely  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  French  nation.  I,  for  one, 
shall  very  much  rejoice  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  be  able  to  prove  to 
us  and  the  country  that  they  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  act  between  these 
two  great  countries  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting that  character  of  neutrality  which 
they  professed  to  sustain — and  which  the 
countiy  has  endorsed — in  regard  to  the 
operations  on  the  Continent.  No  doubt 
during  the  last  few  days  affairs  appear 
to  have  taken  a  more  favourable  turn, 
giving  a  somewhat  better  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  these  difficulties. 
We  must  all  be  anxious  in  the  interests 
of  the  nations  that  the  result  should  be 
peace,  and  that  the  peace  should  be  of 
a  lasting  character ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
make  any  peace  lasting  tmless  there  be 
a  strong  Qovemment  in  France,  which 
may  be  able  to  induce  the  people  to 
agree  to  what  must,  imder  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case,  be  most 
harassing,  distressing,  and  annoying  to 
their  feelings. 

I  pass  over  several  paragraphs  till  I 
come  to  one  of  great  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  this  country  and 
the  despatch  of  Prince  Gortchakoff.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  Speech  there 
is — perhaps  intentionally — ^no  absolute 
mention  of  the  despatch  of  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff, or  of  the  answer  that  was  made 
to  it  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville') ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  tne  paragraph  to  which  I  refer 
that  despatch  is  alluded  to.  Her  Ma- 
jesty says — 

"  I  haye  endeayoured,  in  correspondenoe  with 
other  Powers  of  Europe,  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
Treaties,  and  to  remove  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  hinding  oharacter  of  their  obligations." 

We  all  know  that  Prince  Gortchakoff 
wrote  a  despatch  of  a  most  startling 
character ;  tiie  noble  Earl  wrote  an 
answer  to  it ;  and  the  country  naturally 
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are  veiy  much  alive  to  what  is  going  on, 
and  vezT  anxious  to  know  what  the  re- 
sult will  be.  The  whole  appears  to  have 
collapsed,  I  may  say,  into  a  Oonferenoe. 
The  Conference  is  to  assemble,  but  we 
are  not  told  how.     We  are  told-^ 

«*  It  was  agreed  by  the  Powers,  whieh  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1656,  that  a  Confertnee 
sfaoold  meet  in  London." 

Now,  is  that  an  accurate  statement  of 
£Eict?  I  rather  think  it  is  not,  because 
the  next  paragraph  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  greatly  regret  that  my  earnest  eiforts  have 
failed  to  procure  the  presence  at  the  Conforenee 
of  any  Representati?e  of  France,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1866,  and 
whieh  must  erer  be  regarded  as  a  principal  and 
indispensable  member  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Europe/' 

Therefore,  a  Conference  was  to  be  held 
to  discuss  this  despatch  written  by  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  and  the  Treaty  of  1856,  to 
which  France  was  one  of  the  chief  par- 
ties. Yet  France  was  not  present.  First 
we  are  told  that  the  Conference  is  agreed 
to  by  the  Powers  which  were  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  then  we  are 
told  that  France  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  it.  That  is  a  difference  in  terms 
which  I  cannot  reconcile.  I  want  to 
know  where  was  the  necessity  for  hurry- 
ing on  the  Conference  if — as  I  quite 
agree—it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
France  should  be  represented  at  it? 
Your  Lordships  will  also  examine  the 
Papers,  when  they  are  submitted  to  you, 
with  great  interest  to  learn  what  steps 
have  Deen  taken  to  assure  the  result 
being  binding  on  Bussia,  if  the  Con- 
ference comes  to  any  decision  on  the 
subjects  to  be  submitted  to  it.  That  is  a 
most  important  point,  to  which  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  address  ourselves  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  Papers  which 
are  to  be  laid  on  the  Table.  I  now  come 
to  that  paragraph  of  the  Speech  which 
relates  to  America,  and  again  I  £nd 
myself  imder  the  necessity  of  question- 
ing the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
About  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  it  is 
stated — 

"In  order  to  determine  the  most  oonrenieDt 
mode  of  treatment  for  these  matters,  I  have  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  joint  Commission." 

There  we  are  told  that  a  joint  Commis- 
sion is  suggested,  and  in  the  next  line 
we  are  told  that — 

*<  I  have  agreed  to  a  proposal  of  the  President, 
that  this  Commission  shall  he  authorized  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  to  resomo 
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the  oonsideration  of  the  Amerioan  oUimi  growing 
out  of  the  ciroumetanoei  of  the  late  war." 

Therefore  I  condlude  that  as  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  accej^ted,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  may  be  con- 
sidered unfait  accompli,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  soon  hear  exactly  what  the  terms 
are  on  which  the  Commission  will  be 
authorized  to  act.  Are  they  to  include 
all  the  claims  that  haye  been  or  may  be 
made  by  one  Government  upon  the  other  ? 
K  so,  that  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  ''the  Alabama  daims;" 
and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
to  be  upon  the  bases  agreed  on  by  the 
late  Lord  Derby,  and  if  they  are  different, 
why  that  difference  had  been  made,  and 
what  circimistances  have  arisen  to  call 
for  it  ?  Upon  all  these  points  we  require 
more  information.  The  next  paragraph 
is  a  rather  remarkable  one.  It  refers  to 
the  imhappy  murder  of  EngHshmen  in 
Greece,  and  states  that  the  inquiry  in- 
stituted by  the  Greek  Government  has 
not,  "unhappily,  arrived  at  a  termina- 
tion answerable  in  all  respects  to  My  just 
expectations."  Now,  I  believe  the  only 
result  of  that  inquiry  has  been  the  in- 
carceration of  an  Englishman,  and  that 
upon  application  being  made  for  his  re- 
lease, the  Gbeek  Gt)veniment  replied 
that  the  law  must  take  its  course.  I 
therefore  cannot  but  think  that,  so  far 
as  that  affair  is  concerned,  the  inquiry 
has  not  had  any  very  satisfactory  conse- 
quence. Her  Majesty  then  states  in  her 
Speech — 

"  I  rejoice  to  acquaint  you  that  my  relatione 
are,  as  heretofore,  those  of  friendship  and  good 
understanding  with  the  Sorereigns  and  States  of 
the  oifilized  world." 

That  is  a  declaration  which  I  rejoiced  to 
hear ;  but,  taking  a  view  of  the  state  of 
things  all  around,  I  must  think  that, 
to  say  the  least,  that  is  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  statement.  The  next  para- 
graph in  the  Boyal  Speech  to  which  I 
shall  call  attention  is  one  relating  to  the 
Bevenue,  and  in  which  Her  Majesty 
states — '*  The  Estimates  for  the  coming 
year  wiU  be  promptly  laid  before  you." 
Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
remarkable  omission  in  this  paragraph. 
It  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  see- 
ing that  on  scarcely  any  former  occasion 
— and  certainly  never  in  a  Speech  made 
during  the  Administration  of  a  Cabinet 
whose  watch- word  is  Eetrenchment  and 
Economy,  has  there  been  such  an  omis- 
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sion.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
mention  made  that  the  Estimates  have 
been  framed  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy.  It  may  be  that  the  Government 
are  beginning  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  retrench- 
ment as  interpreted  by  them  is  one  which 
can  never  be  success&lly  carried  out  by 
any  Government.  With  regard  to  the  Civil 
Service,  we  all  know  how  retrenchment 
has  been  carried  out  in  that  branch — 
the  Departments  were  supposed  to  be 
overstocked  with  clerks,  and  they  were 
reduced  accordingly,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  gets  credit  for  the  great 
decrease  of  expenditure.  Now,  what  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Home  Minister  as  to 
the  conduct  of  public  business  ?  He  has 
stated  in  his  speech — 

The  administratiTe  work  of  all  the  Departments 
had  heen  enormouslx  added  to ;  the  number  of 
Ministers  had  not  been  increased,  while  the  busi- 
ness of  their  oflSoes  had  been  greatlj  augmented, 
and  that  was  a  state  of  things  which,  unless  some 
remedy  was  applied,  would  result  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty." 

If  that  statement  were  correct,  why  had 
there  been  all  that  recent  casting  off  of 
clerks?  The  observation  seems  rather 
to  imply  that  more  clerks,  and  perhaps 
more  Ministers,  were  necessazy ;  and  at 
any  rate,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  showing,  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  may  be  looked  for.  Is  that 
a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  indiscriminate 
retrenchment,  carried  out  to  satisfy  a 
cry  rather  than  from  any  real  necessity  ? 
The  only  result  will  be,  that  in  the  end 
you  will  have  to  increase  the  offices 
again  by  the  addition  of  more  clerks. 
My  Lords — I  next  come  to  that  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Speech  which 
refers  to  the  subject  of  the  national  de- 
fences. I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any 
prophecy  as  to  what  the  measures  of  the 
Government  will  be,  or  as  to  what  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  desirable 
method  of  proceeding ;  but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  judging  from  everything 
one  hears  of,  and  is  able  to  gather  re- 
specting the  opinion  of  the  coimtry,  that 
it  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  Go- 
venmient  is  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  so 
as  to  put  the  cotmtry  in  a  position  that 
will  make  it  prepared  for  any  present 
emergency,  or  for  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise  in  the  future ;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  any  scheme  that  will  put  an 
end  to  such  alternative  fits  between  par- 
simony and  extravagance  as  we  have 
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lately  witnessed  will  receive  the  nnani- 
mous  support  of  the  countxy.    I  read  in 
the  paper  the  other  day  a  letter  written 
by  a  noble  Earl  (Earl  Bussell),  in  which 
he  says  that   ^^Mr.  Cardwell's  mission 
was    to    retrench."    Well,   that  is  no 
doubt  true.     The  right  hon.  G-entleman 
came  into  Office  wim  the  avowed  object 
of  retrenchment,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did  was  to  cut  off  20,000 
men  from  the  Army,  and  I  presume 
about   £2,000,000  from    the    expendi- 
ture.   Well,  but  what  took    place  at 
the  end  of   last   Session?    Why,  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  to  put  on  20,000  men.     I 
should  like  to  ask  him,  if  I  had  the  op- 
portunity, and  as  I  have  not  I  will  ask 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  whether  the 
putting  on  of  20,000  men  did  not  cost 
much  more  than  the  taking  off  of  them 
saved;    and,    moreover,    whether    the 
20,000  men  so  put  on  were  not  a  much 
worse    and    more  useless   article  than 
those  who  had  been  taken  off?    The 
20,000  men  added  to  the  Army  at  the 
end  of  last  Session  must  be  raw  recruits, 
and    anyone  who  knows   anything   of 
matters  connected  with  the  Army  must 
know  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
turn  them  into  efficient  troops;  and  in 
no  branch  of  the  Army  is  the  operation 
a  slower  or  more  difficult  one  than  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  Eoyal  Artilleiy.     It  is  true  that 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Westminster)  spoke  warmly — as  he  was 
well  entitled  to  do— of  the  Volunteers. 
I  have  not  one  word  to   say  against 
them ;  but  I  think  the  noble  Marquess 
drew  rather  too  highly  coloured  a  pic- 
ture when  he  said  that  they  were  all 
well  armed.      The    noble    Marquess's 
corps  may  be  one  of  those  that  has  had 
good  arms  served  out  to  it;  but  that 
cannot  be  said  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
V^oluntf^eps 

The  Mabquess  op  WESTMINSTER : 
I  stated  that  they  would  be  well  armed 
in  the  spring. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND :  That  is 
another  thing,  and  I  shall  be  as  much 
rejoiced  as  my  noble  Friend  when  that 
is  done;  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  body  of  Volunteers  are  not 
weU  armed,  and  I  am  certain  that  any 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
every  portion  of  the  Army  efficient 
wiU  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the 
country.  My  Lords,  in  the  para^aph 
relating  to  the  national  defences  I  was 
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vexy  much  astonished  at  the  total  omis- 
sion of  one  most  important  branch  of 
our  service.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  Royal  Speech  to  the  end,  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  word  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  the  Navy.  No  one 
will  venture  to  sav  that  in  England's  in- 
sular position — ^with  that  "silver  streak'' 
which  divides  her  from  the  (continent  of 
Europe — ^her  Navy  is  not  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  her  defences ;  and  it 
eminently  merits  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  considering  the  changes  that 
recent  scientific  discoveries  have  effected. 
Nobody  can  more  sincerely  regret  than 
I  do  the  serious  illness  under  which 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
been  and  is  now  suffering ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  from  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite, and  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  me, 
who  is  at  the  present  moment  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the 
Navy?  because  the  First  Lord  is  ab- 
sent ;  he  has  been  suffering  from  ill- 
ness for  a  long  time,  and,  according  to 
report,  he  is  l^ely  to  suffer  for  a  consi- 
derable period.  I  ask,  then,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Navy ;  because  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  from  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  Navy,  no  Secretary  of  State  can 
administer  its  affaira,  inasmuch  as  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  is  a  Board  consti- 
tuted by  warrant,  and  no  act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  can  be  performed  by 
any  but  those  mentioned  in  the  warrant. 
I  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  that  part  of  the  Royal 
Speech  relating  to  the  Army — 

"  The  lessons  of  military  experience  afforded 
by  the  present  war  have,"  we  are  told,  "been 
numerous  and  important.  The  time  appears  ap* 
proprinte  for  turning  snob  lessons  to  account  by 
efforts  more  decisire  than  heretofore  at  praotical 
improvement." 

That  certainly,  my  Lords,  is  not  one  of 
the  lessons  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— according  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
one  of  the  most  united  Governments 
which  ever  held  Office  in  this  country — 
are  of  one  mind  on  this  subject,  or 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  alone  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
value  and  necessity  of  a  standing  army. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  a  speech 
made  erfter  receiving  the  freedom  of  the 
burgh  of  Elgin,  said — 
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«  We  have  wUnened  wifchln  the  last  few  days 
the  destruction  of  a  most  gallant  standing  army 
by  what  is  not  a  standing  army,  but  an  armed 
nation  J  and  that  not  altogether  by  the  superior 
qualities  of  the  men,  but  by  the  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  which  the  fact  of  their 
being  an  armed  nation  gives  them." 

And  this  is  the  lesson  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  draws   from  these  eircnm- 
stances — ^'I  think  I  hear  in  this  the 
kneU  of  standing  armies."  Do  the  tmited 
Cabinet  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  what  has  occurred  on  the 
Continent  is  the  knell  of  standing  armies, 
and  that  the  lesson  we  hare  learnt  is  that 
standing  armies  are  of  no  use  ?    I  am 
glad  to  find  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
firmer  and  more  energetic — ^it  is,  I  think, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  country  than   the  epeeches    made 
during  the  Eecess  by  Members  of  the 
Cabinet.  How,  indeed,  when  the  Cabinet 
came  together,   they  could  afterwards 
reconcile  their  differences,  and  together 
compose  such  a  speech  as  this,  I  do  not 
know.     However,  this  is  their  arrange- 
ment— ^I  suppose  I  may  call  it  a  family 
arrangement.    I  find  that  other  Mem- 
bers of   the  Gfovemment  have    given 
expression   to  views    similar    to  those 
enunciated   by  the  Chancellor  of   the 
Exchequer.     There  have  not  been  many 
speeches  by  Cabinet  Ministers  during 
tne  Recess.    The  Prime  Minister  has, 
indeed,  been  accused  of  a  reticence  on 
the  subject  during  the  Becess  not  usual 
to  him— creating  a  wrong  impression  in 
the  minds  of  foreign  nations,  that  there 
is  no  such  country  as  this  to  be  found  on 
the  map  of  Europe.    It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  Home  Secretary  has  dispelled 
that  illusion  by  saying  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  Scotland — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  discoyer  in 
the  present  state  of  things  any  such  immediate 
or  pressing  danger  to  this  country  as  would  lead 
us  suddenly  to  change  our  system  or  to  rush  into 
rash  resolutions.  Where  lies  the  danger  to  Eng. 
land  ?  When  France  was  at  once  a  great  military 
and  naval  Power  there  undoubtedly  existed  a  cer- 
tain  amount  of  danger.  But  where  is  the  imme- 
diate danger  now  ?  Certainly  not  from  France. 
She  will  have  enough  to  do  for  many  a  year  to 
come  to  repair  the  injury  she  has  received  from 
this  war.  Then,  is  it  from  Prussia  ?  How  is 
Prussia  to  transport  her  army  here  ?  How  is  she 
to  reinforce  it  and  supply  it  ?  It,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  that,  while  we  should  wisely  torn  to  account 
the  experience  we  have  gained  during  the  last 
weeks,  time  enough  is  before  us  to  do  so  cau- 
tiously." 

That,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  lesson  drawn 
by  the  Chancellor  of    the  Exchequer 


that  the  kneU  of  standing  armies  has 
been  sounded.  The  right  non.  Gentle  • 
man  cautiously  proceeds — 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  though  Mr.  Cardwell 
may  be  charged  with  proceeding  slowly"  (it  is 
something  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admits 
that  the  Minister  for  War  has  been  slow)  "  in 
creating  a  great  reserve  force,  he  is  justified  by 
the  circumstances  in  doing  so." 

Well,  that,  again,  is  not  the  view  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  for  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  Army  concludes  by  promising 
that — 

*'  No  time  will  be  lost  in  laying  before  you  a 
Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  army  and  the 
auxiliary  land  forces  of  the  Crown,  and  I  hardly 
need  commend  it  to  your  anxious  and  impartial 
consideration." 

In  reading  over,  therefore,  this  exces- 
sively long  paragraph  in  this  very  long 
Speech,  I  am  quite  bewildered,  for  in 
their  individual  capacity  the  Members 
of  this  very  united  Cabinet  say,  and  no 
doubt  believe,  one  thing,  while  in  their 
united  capacity  they  put  forward  pre- 
cisely opposite  views.  However  that  may 
be,  I  feel  confident,  my  Lords,  any  mea- 
sure which  may  be  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  organization  of  the  Army  and 
to  strengthen  the  national  defences  will 
receive  m)m  your  Lordships  patient  and 
anxious  consideration,  in  the  hope  that 
by  adopting  a  reaUy  efficient  measure 
this  countiy'  may  be  enabled  to  take 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  the  posi- 
tion it  has  always  held,  and  which  I 
trust  it  will  continue  to  hold  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  I  pass  now  to  less  ex- 
citing topics — ^I  mean  the  various  mea- 
sures which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recommend  us  to  deal  with  during  the 
Session.  They  are  not  few  in  number, 
and  certainly  they  are  important  in  cha- 
racter. I  should  have  thought,  after  the 
experience  of  the  past  Session,  that  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  so 
generous  in  giving  us  so  large  a  number 
of  measures  to  deal  with.  Last  year  I 
recollect  a  late  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Cabinet  expressing  great  doubt  of 
their  being  able  to  carry  the  measures 
then  proposed,  and  likening  one  of  his 
Colleagues  to  a  man  who  tries  to  drive 
six  omnibuses  abreast  through  Temple 
Bar.  The  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment accordinglv  proved  to  be  impos- 
sible, for  out  01,  I  think,  13  measures 
proposed  by  them  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  three  passed  this  House — includ- 
ing the  Ksh  Coercion  Bill,  which  was 
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an  extra  measure,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  will  not 
follow  tho  noble  Marquess  who  moved 
the  Address  (the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster) in  all  his  remarks  upon  these 
questions  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  notice  one 
or  two.  The  noble  Marquess  wondered 
why  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury')  did  not  move  for  a  Committee 
on  tho  University  Tests  Bill  earlier  in 
tho  Session.  AMiv,  because-  fcho  Bill  did 
not  come  uj)  to  us  earlier  in  the  Session. 
We  were  told  that  we  ought  to  take  the 
Bill  on  trust.  My  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  thought  differ- 
ently, and  as  soon  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity ho  moved  for  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. As  to  the  Ballot,  or  secret  voting, 
1  hoj»e  your  Lordships  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  I  certainly  shall  not  anticipate 
the  discussion  now.  But  with  regard  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  argument,  that  in 
voting  an  elector  exorcises  a  trust,  I  may 
point  out  that  wo  have  a  population  of 
30,000,000,  while  tho  constituency  is  not 
above  2,000,000,  so  that  the  same  argu- 
ment still  applies,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  number  of  voters.  I  trust  this 
will  be  remembered  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  measure — if  we  ever  do  dis- 
cuss it.  Tho  last  paragraph  in  the 
Speech— -one  of  great  interest  —  relates 
to  Ireland.  "V\Tien  the  Government  took 
Office  their  watch-word  was  Retrenoh- 
inont,  and  they  were  also  going  to  pacify 
Ireland,  assuming  that  they  were  the  only 
body  of  Gentlemen  who  could  pacify 
Ireland  and  mako  tho  people  orderly 
and  happy.  They  were  to  pass  Bills 
dealing  with  the  Church,  with  the  land, 
and  with  the  education  of  tho  people  of 
Ireland.  Well,  no  doubt  they  have 
disestablished  and  disendowed  the  Irish 
Church — I  may  almost  say  they  have  de- 
stroyed it — and  last  year  they  passed  a 
Land  Bill  which  has  since  been  described 
by  one  of  their  own  supporters  as 
an  Act  transferring  70  millions  of  pro- 
I)erty  from  the  pockets  of  the  landlords, 
to  whom  it  really  belonged,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tenantry,  to  whom  it 
never  had  belonged.  I  ask,  has  their 
policy  with  regard  to  Ireland  realized 
tho  expectations  held  out  to  us?  The 
Education  Bill  remains ;  but  there  is  to 
bo  a  lull  in  Irish  legislation,  and  mean- 
while we  are  told  the  country  is  in  a 
satisfactory  state.  Now,  I  say  that,  not- 
withstanding all  our  legislation,  Ireland 
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is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  and  on  that 
point  I  can  quote  the  opinion  of  a  high 
authority — the  liOrd  Lieutenant  himself. 
While  paying  a  visit  to  a  noble  Helativo 
of  mine  opposite,  the  Ijord  Lieutenant 
was  met  in  MiiUingar  by  a  body  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  presented  a  highly  compli- 
mentary address,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
to  receive  a  correspondingfly  cordial  re- 
ception. But  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  on 
the  contrary,  told  them  exactly  his  opi- 
nion of  tho  state  of  that  i)ai't  of  tno 
country.     He  said — 

**  I  need  not  refvr  to  the  succcBsfuI  cndearoura 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  oarrj  out  ro- 
mcdinl  mcnsurcs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  make  some  remarks,  which  I  do 
with  Tery  great  pain,  on  the  state  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  While  the  whole  of  the  country  if 
rcalliing  the  bent-fits  of  a  plentiful  harvest  and 
unusual  material  prosperity,  and  while  good  order 
and  freedom  from  crime  prevail  generally  through- 
out Ireland,  this  county,  and  a  small  district  ad- 
joining it,  has  been  an  unfortunate  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Within  a  very  few  weeks  two 
most  wanton  murders  have  taken  place,  and  other 
outrages  have  been  committed  which  show  that  a 
barbarous  and  lawless  spirit  is  still  existing 
among  some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  your  popu- 
lation. Circumstances  connected  with  these  atro- 
cious deeds  clearly  prove  that  they  are  not  aoti  of 
personal  revenge  against  the  victim,  but  are  the 
work  of  an  organized  and  secret  society." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  there  was 
not  an  improvement  on  this  state  of 
things,  other  and  more  stringent  mea- 
sures will  bo  adopted  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  those  measures  are,  or 
whether  any  such  measures  are  about  to 
be  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment.  It  seems,  I  may  add,  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  the 
main  contradicted  by  what  fell  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  we  are  now  ruling 
Ireland  under  one  of  tho  most  stringent 
Coercion  Acts  which  have  ever  been 
passed  into  law.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
very  extraordinary  if  that  country  were 
not  in  a  moro  peaceable  condition  than 
she  wa«  at  the  commoncemcnt  of  last 
Session — though  I  beliove  the  statement 
wliich  was  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  the  deputation  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  most  inaccurate.  Have  not,  for  in- 
stance, threatening  letters  been  con- 
stantly sent  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  carrying  out  tho  law  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?  But 
there  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish 
briefly  to  advert.  We  are  told  that  the 
Education  Bill  for  Ireland  is  to  be  post- 
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poned  because  that  country  stands  in 
need  of  a  lull  after  the  violent  agitation 
of  the  last  two  years.  Now,  I  must  say 
that  the  Government  have,  in  my  opinion, 
exercised  in  that  respect  a  very  wise  dis- 
cretion. But  what  are  the  measures 
that  are  to  come  after  the  lull  ?  I  think 
we  can  gather  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
those  measures  from  a  speech  made  the 
other  day  by  one  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Monsell,  the  now  Post- 
master General,  in  addressing  his  con- 
stituents at  Bathkeale,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  not  very  long  ago,  after  having 
met  with  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  enthusiastic  reception,  stated  that — 

"The  education  question  was  simply  an  Irish 
question,  and  that  no  greater  injustice  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  Irish  people  than  to  force  on  them 
Knglish  and  Scotch  ideas  respecting  the  way  of 
educating  their  children." 

Now,  it  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  details  to  show  what  the  views 
are  which  are  entertained  in  Ireland 
upon  this  question.  We  are  aU  aware 
that  a  very  eminent  Prelate,  Cardinal 
Cullen,  holds  particular  views  on  the 
subject,  and  coupling  those  views  with 
the  statement  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
we  may  form  some  notion  as  to  the 
system  of  primary  education  which  they 
would  like  to  see  adopted,  seeing  that,  in 
their  opinion,  it  should  be  in  accordance 
with  Irish  ideas.  But  Mr.  Monsell  went 
on  to  speak  on  other  topics.  We  all 
know  that  the  Irish  Church  was  dis- 
established and  disendowed,  if  not  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  by  recent  legislation, 
and  that  a  Land  Bill  was  passed  for  Ire- 
land which,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  was  about  as 
revolutionary  a  measure  as  has  received 
the  assent  of  Parliament  for  many  years, 
and  which  we  all  thought  would  be  a 
settlement  of  the  question,  at  all  events, 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mr.  Monsell, 
however,  intimated,  while  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  Land  Bill, 
''that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supplement  it  by  another  mea- 
sure in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years." 
Now,  I  must  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Monsell  was  inaccurate  in  making  that 
statement,  although  holding,  as  he  does, 
a  high  position  in  the  Government,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  he  would  venture  to 
make  it  unless  on  what  he  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  grounds.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  will  be  able  to-night  to  assure 


us  that  the  statement  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  intended  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  we  are  not  to 
have  another  Land  Bill  in  the  course  of 
two  years'  time.  There  is  another  sub- 
ject connected  with  Ireland  to  which 
1  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  of 
your  Lordships  as  well  as  myself  have 
read  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment the  decision  which  was  lately 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners,  a  great  number  of 
whom  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of 
their  countrymen,  if  not  of  treason  itself, 
at  all  events  of  the  crime  of  treason- 
felony,  and  some  of  whom  had,  if  I  mis- 
tcJce  not,  capital  sentences  passed  upon 
them,  although  Her  Majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  commute  those  sen- 
tences into  transportation  for  life.  One, 
if  not  more,  of  those,  indeed,  who  were 
pardoned,  was  in  reality  something  more 
than  a  political  offender,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  implicated  in  the  Clerkenwell  explo- 
sion, or  in  the  attack  on  the  policemen 
at  Manchester.  But  here,  at  all  events, 
we  have  men  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  treason-felony,  and  some  of  whom  had 
capital  sentences  passed  upon  them,  who 
have  obtained  their  pardon,  after  having 
been  imprisoned  for  about  three  years, 
on  the  condition  that  they  gave  their  words 
not  to  come  back  to  England  or  Ireland, 
and  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  offence 
of  treason-felony  is  dealt  with  by  Her 
Maj  esty '  s  Government.  Why,  my  Lords, 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  seems  to  mo  to 
be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  holding  out 
a  premium  to  those  who  violate  the  laws 
of  their  country.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  this  indulgence  to  the  Fenian  convicts? 
Why,  the  very  next  week  one  of  the  most 
important  constituencies  in  Ireland  re- 
turned to  the  British  Parliament  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  one  of  the  strongest  advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The 
Government,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  releasing  the  Fenians,  and  I  would 
beg  your  Lordships'  attention  to  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  Docause  the  statement 
is  so  extraordinary  that  one  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  true.  That  statement  is 
that  the  Government,  when  those  Fenians 
were  released  from  prison,  sent  them  out 
to  America  in  one  of  the  first-class  steamers 
which  ply  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  each  prisoner,  in  addition  to  a 
£5  note,  received  a  suit  of  clothes.  I 
fear;  my  Lords,  a  great  many  men  who 
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tappon  to  be  convicted  of  minor  oflfences 
m  this  country,  and  who,  having  been 
^J^T''''^  perhaps  for  robbing  a  hen 
roost,  are  obHged  to  beg  their  way  from 
the  place  of  their  imprisonment  to  their 

cZ^f '  -""i^  *^  theyWe  some  causefor 
complamt  under  these  circumstances,  and 

^IZTT  f^?yi<^^  o^  treason-felony 
BhouTdbe  treated  better  than  such  persons 
llr^^^  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
Buroasses,  I  confess,  my  comprehension. 

lead  f^  T^^  ""^  P^^^y  ^^'  I  ^««»  o^ly 
tfooi  J  ""  commission  of  renewed  poH- 
tical  offences  I  have,  I  am  afraid,^too 
long  occupied  the  time  of  your  Lordships 

^oned  inthe  Speech  from  the  Throne; 

mvl^^  \^^^  especiaUy  to  guard 
^yseu  trom  bemg  supposed  to  approve 
m  anyway  what  the  Government  mav 
^ave  done,  or  may  be  about  to  do,  I 
hope  my  noble  Friend  opposite  will  be- 
iieve  me  when  I  say  I  sincerely  and  cor- 
oiaUy  concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  Ad- 
dress.  I  may  add  that  I  trust  the  deU- 
Derations  of  the  present  Session  may  be 
such  as  to  convince  the  world  that,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  on  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  we  are  all  prepared  to 
^te  in  supporting  any  measures  and 
submitting  to  any  sacrifices  calculated 
to  promote  the  dignity  and  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  our  common  country. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  the  time  of  your 
Lordships  more  than  a  very  few  minutes. 
After  the  speech  which  has  just  been 
made  by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  it  would  be  very  imgracious 
on  my  part  not  to  acquiesce  in  the 
course  advocated  by  my  noble  Friend  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  address- 
that  we  should  not  now  enter  into  any 
angry  debate,  or  any  serious  discussion 
of  the  more  important  topics  mentioned 
m  the  gracious  Speech  from  the  ThroDe. 
But  before  touching  on  any  question 
whatsoever,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
peat what  the  noble  Duke  has  said  as  to 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  speeches 
01  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress. I  thank  them  on  behalf  of  the  Go- 


Her  2fajesly  on 


vemment,  and  I  trust  they  wiU  permit 
me  to  compliment  them  on  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 

T^J^'^i  ^^^.  ^^*^^«  on  this  occasion. 
■The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond) 

wt';.r?^P^^'^x.^^  ^^"^  of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bruce 
and  some  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
^^e  Duke  of  Jtlchmond 


and  of  those  not  made  by  Mr.  Q 
Now,  in  replying  to  the  remai 
have  fallen  trom  my  noble   F 
that  point,  I  must  observe   tha 
been  very  busily  engaged,    am 
have  not,  therefore,  Seen  able  1 
much  attention  as  perhaps   I  < 
have  done  to  the  speeches  wh 
been  delivered  in  different  pan 
country  during  the  Recess.  But  ; 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  M 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  he  never  i 
to  express  any  feeling  of  exultat 
the  misfortunes  of  France  :— if  it 
I,  for  one,  cannot  concur  in  the 
ment.    I  have  been  in  a  pecuU 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  of  you 
ships,  connected  with  both  Frai 
Germany.     I  have  close  ties  wii 
countries,  and  I  have  in  both  m 
timate  friends  and  connections, 
the  greatest    possible    respect  f 
character  of  the  Germans,  and 
never  forget  the  kindness   with 
my  family  have  for  two  generatior 
treated  in  France.     Under  such  c 
stances,  your  Lordships  may  easi 
ceive  my  personal  feelings  hav€ 
excited  by  the  different  phases  tl 
has  assumed  in  different  mannen 
once  having  been   thought  wor< 
occupy  the  important  Office  I  no\ 
in  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I 
considered  that  in  my  dealing  witl 
countries  every  personal  feeling  "V 
be  absolutely  put  aside,  and  I  hav< 
sidered  that  my  strict — and  my  onlj 
— was,  with  uie  assistance  of  my 
leagues,  to  carry  out  what  we  bel 
to  be  the  wishes  of  the  country  in 
and  impartial,  and  I  will  add  a  co 
neutraliiy,  even  though — as  mgt 
turaUy   be   expected  —  that  neu" 
might  be  deeply  resented  by  both 
I  will  now  answer  some  of  the  qu' 
put  to  me  by  the  noble  Duke.    ^ 
all,  my  noble  Friend  spoke  of  tl 
ference  with  respect  to  the  Bh 
question,  and  seemed  to  compl 
there  was  a  want  of  explanatioi 
subject  in  the  Speech  from  the 
and  to  be  unable  to  understand 
got  into  the  Conference  with  th 
of  the  co-sig^ataries  of  the 
1856.     The  noble  Duke  allud 
circular  of  Prince  Gbrtchakof 
answer  to   it,  and   the  offic 
spondence  that  ensued,      v 
correspondence  was  in  pi^' 
posal  was  made  by  Upturn 
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matter  slioiild  be  referred  to  a  Con- 
ference, in  order  to  arrive,  if  possible, 
at  a  peaceable  solution  of  the  question. 
My  Lords,  we  thought  it  our  duty,  in 
conjunction  with  all  our  other  Allies,  to 
accept  that  Conference.     We  did  not, 
however,  accept  it  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  proposed — we  could  not  consent 
that  the  Conference  should  be  held  at 
St.  Petersburg  : — but  we  did  admit  that 
it  should  be  entered  into  provided  it  was 
done  absolutely  without  any  foregone 
conclusion;  and  the  place  of  meeting 
was  to  be — not  at  our  request,  or  by  our 
selection,  the  selection  was  made  by  the 
whole  of  Europe  —  at  London,  as  the 
most  convenient  to  aU.    The  noble  Duke 
expressed  surprise  that  all  the  Powers 
should  have    acquiesced   in    the    Con- 
ference, and  yet  that  France  should  not 
be  represented  at  it.     It  was  perfectly 
open  to  France  to  say — **  This  is  not  the 
time  for  such  a  Conference  :  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  will  not  be 
present  at  it."     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  did  not  hold  such  language.     She 
held  with  England  that  the  Conference 
was  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  for  France  to  be 
represented  at  it.     But  when  the  time 
came  for  sending  over  a  representative 
difEculties  arose,  and  on  that  account 
we  postponed  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference week  after  week  in  order  that 
the  difficulty  might,  if  possible,  be  over- 
come.    France  had  a  perfect  right  to 
select  one  for  her  representative  who 
should  be  best   adapted  to    state  her 
views;  but  she  did  not,    as  the  other 
Powers  had  done,  select  her  representa- 
tives in  London.     M.  Favre,  the  highest 
representative  of  the  French  Gk)vem- 
ment,   himself  proposed  to  come;   but 
up  to  this  day — and  I  can  perfectly  un- 
derstcmd  the  honourable  reasons  which 
have  actuated  his  conduct — he  has  never 
been  able  to  attend  the  Conference  or  to 
name  a  substitute.     Now,   the  acqui- 
escence of   France    in    the  Conference 
having  been  given,  and  the  Conference 
having  been  summoned  to   settle  in  a 
peaceful  way  the  question  which  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea, 
Turkey,    the    party    most    interested, 
though  very  desirous  to  have  a  French 
representative  present,  preferred,  what- 
ever might  happen,  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  proceeding  with  its  delibera- 
tions ;  and  as  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  all 
the  ol^er  Powers — whether  more  friendly 


to  Eussia,  to  Germany,  or  to  France — 
were  ready  to  enter  into  friendly  and 
amicable  discussion,  we  were  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  exception  of  giving  some 
delay,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
that  England  alone  should  refuse  to  join 
in  a  Conference  which  had  been  sum- 
moned by  imanimous  consent.     Accord- 
ingly we  met.     I  cannot  explain  to  you 
what  has  passed  in  the  Conference,  or 
what  is  likely  to  result  from  it,  as  it  is 
not  yet  finished ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  in- 
discretion on  my  part  to  say  that  any 
arrangements  we  come  to  will  be  merely 
indications  of  what,  in  hope  of  the  ad- 
hesion of  France,  we  are  prepared  to 
embody  in  a  Treaty  to  be  signed  some 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.     I 
shoi^^d  like  to  add  one  word  more.     On 
the  first  day  that  we  came  into  the  Con- 
ference, we  passed  such  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  public  law  of  Europe  as 
placed  me  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
every  Plenipotentiary  present,  and  cleared 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  best  made  by 
the  Conference.     The  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Eichmond)  also  asked  for  some 
details,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  for 
me  to  give,  with  respect  to  the  difficult 
questions  which  exist  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  United  States.    Our  proposal 
was  simply  this — that  a  joint  Commis- 
sion should  be  appointed  by  the  two 
countries  not  to  settle,  but  to  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  different  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  United  States  should  be  best 
placed  in  a  way  of  settlement.     The  re- 
joinder to  that  proposal  from  the  United 
States  was  that  those  claims  also  which 
are  commonly,   though,   indeed,   incor- 
rectly, called  *'the  Alabama  claims'* — 
claims  which  arose  out  of  the  great  Ame- 
rican "War — should  be  referred  to  that 
Commission.    We  stipulated  that  in  that 
case  all  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
should  be  so  referred ;  and  by  common 
consent,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendly  feeling,   both  claims  being  so 
referred,  we  had  great  pleasure  in  adopt- 
ing the  arrangement  as  compatible  with 
the  honour  of  both  countries  and  the 
respect  due  from  each  to  the  other.     We 
originally  proposed  that  the  Commission 
should  consist    of   three  members  ap- 
pointed by  each  country;  but  it  being 
the  desire  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  there  should  be  on  each  side 
five  members,  so  as  to  represent  all  the 
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different  shades  of  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try, we  concurred  in  that  view.  It  may 
not  bo  out  of  place  to  mention  the  mem- 
bers appointed  on  our  side.  They  are 
my  noble  Colleague  the  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Eipon,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  who,  although  he  was  only  re- 
quested to  take  the  post  on  Monday  last, 
will  leave  Liverpool  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Ho  will  be  accompanied  from 
this  country  by  only  one  other  Commis- 
sioner, a  gentleman  of  great  erudition 
on  questions  of  International  Law — Mr. 
Montague  Bernard.  They  will  be  met 
in  the  United  States  by  our  other  Com- 
missioners, who  will  be  our  excellent 
diplomatic  representative  at  Washington, 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
and,  as  we  hope,  Sir  John  Bose,  whose 
knowledge  of  Canada  and  of  the  United 
States  will  make  him  a  valuable  member 
of  the  Commission.  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  his  services.  The  Secretaiy  will  be  a 
gentleman  whose  services  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Neutrality  Laws  Com- 
mission were  found  to  be  most  useful — 
Lord  Tenterden.  As  far  as  we  at  pre- 
sent know,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  States  will  be  Mr.  Fish,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  General  Sohenck,  their 
lately- appointed  Minister  to  this  country, 
ex-Judge  Neilson,  Mr.  Williams,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  been 
Attorney  General  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  only  express  a  hope  that  when 
your  Lordships  see  the  instructions 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  our  Com- 
missioners, which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  now  to  produce,  you  will  say  that, 
while  framed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  they 
contain  nothing  in  the  least  derogatory 
from  the  honour  of  this  country.  My 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
alluded  to  an  unfortunate  vote  taken  in 
Congress  the  other  day.  I  regret  it.  I 
think  it  is  just  one  of  those  things  that 
will  probably  be  regretted  in  America 
itself  by  all  who  are  most  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, tliat  we  should  not  allow  a  vote  of 
tliat  kind  to  interfere  with  any  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  in 
question.  Certainly  this  country  would 
1)0  a  loser  if  we  were  once  to  admit  the 
principle  that  international  arrangements 
might  be  interfered  with  by  foolish 
speeches  made,  or  reckless  votes  now 

JE^arl  Granvilh 


and  then  passed  in  the  Legislature  of 
either  country.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  other  question  of  importance 
with  reference  to  Foreign  Affairs  to  which 
I  need  allude.  We  shall  lay  on  the 
Table  all  the  Papers — some  of  them  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  in  a  fair  spirit,  and 
with  that  absolute  freedom  from  party 
feelings  which  marks  the  debates  on 
foreign  affairs  in  this  House.  The  noble 
Duke  talked  of  the  Army,  and  said  he 
would  not  anticipate  the  measures  which 
the  Gt)vemment  were  about  to  bring  for- 
ward on  the  subject ;  but  then  he  made 
one  or  two  criticisms  which  were  not 
quite  correct.  He  complained  that  Mr. 
Cardwell,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
disbanded  20,000  men  merely  to  call 
them  back  again  to  the  Army  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Duke  op  EICHMOND :  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  said  that,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  it  was  more  costly  to  disband 
20,000  efidcient  troops,  and  then  to  enlist 
20,000  recruit«,  than  to  keep  the  troops 
you  had.  I  wanted  to  show  that  tne 
economical  plans  of  the  Government 
would  not  prove  so  economical  in  the 
end.  

Earl  GRANVILLE :  I  hope  the  noble 
Duke  will  pay  attention  to  the  econo- 
mical question,  because,  although  it  has 
not  found  a  place  in  the  Roycd  Speech 
to-day.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  ignore  it ; 
and  though  we  think  the  augmentation 
of  the  Army  will  necessarily  increase  the 
Estimates,  we  hope,  having  regard  to 
the  increased  number  of  men  to  be 
enlisted  into  the  service,  to  effect  eco- 
nomy by  having  regard  to  greater  effi- 
ciency. When  the  noble  Duke  speaks 
of  this  reduction  of  men  as  a  question 
of  mere  economy,  I  really  can  hardly 
imderstand  his  reasoning.  We  have 
brought  a  very  large  number  of  men 
into  this  country.  Eeductions  were 
made,  it  is  true,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year;  but  afterwards  a  state  of 
things  arose  as  different  as  can  be  pos- 
sibly imagined  from  what  had  so  long 
existed.  Europe  was  perfectly  at  peaoe 
when  these  reductions  were  made,  and 
when  this  great  war  broke  out  we 
thought  it  necessary,  not  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  but  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
add  to  the  force  of  the  Army  in  England. 
The  noble  Duke  said  we  lost  good  men 
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and  supplied  their  places  with  less  e£B.- 
cient  ones  ;  but  I  believe  the  reverse  is 
actually  the  case,  and  that  out  of  the 
20,000   got  rid  of  in  the  first  instance 
many  were  entirely  worn  out,  some  had 
come  from  India,  and  others  were  bad 
characters — for,  of  course,  every  regiment 
got  rid  of  their  worst  men  and  those 
whom  it  was  most  desirable  to  part  with. 
By  this  time  I  hope  the  recruits  who 
have  been  taken  are  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  those  whose  places  they  fill  up. 
Then  the  noble  Duke  made  an  attack 
upon  us  because  the  Volunteers  are  not 
well  armed.     To  this  I  reply  that  they 
will  be  well  armed  with  Snider  rifles,  of 
which  100,000— suflSicient  for  two-thirds 
of  the  Volunteers — have  been  already 
furnished,  and  the  rest  wiU  be  furnished 
very  shortly.     With  regard  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, I  think  the  noble  Duke  asked  me 
who  was  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
the  Department  during  the  absence  of 
the  First  Lord.     In  reply  to  that  I  have 
to  say  that  all  the  Estimates  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Childers.     Everything  has 
been  settled  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Admiralty  are  conducted 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  at  this  mo- 
ment as  they  were  on  former  occasions, 
when,  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday,  or  in 
consequence  of  temporary  indisposition, 
the  First  Lord  has  been  away.     The 
next  question  was  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  noble  Duke  ^ed  to  dimi- 
nish any  feelings  of  satisfaction  which 
we  derive  from  the  belief  that  certain 
remedial  measures  may  have  contributed 
to  the  general  contentment  of  Ireland — 
although,  no  doubt,  most  painful  excep- 
tions exist  in  a  very  small  part  oi  Ire- 
land— principally   in   Westmeath.      As 
to  what  the  noble  Duke  said  of  the  recent 
release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  I  may 
remark  that  in  no  country  have  political 
offenders  been  looked  upon  exactly  in 
the  same  light  as  habitual  criminals; 
and  there  is  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered—  you  must  take  into  account 
the  effect  which  severity  of  punishment 
always    has  in  exciting  sympathy  for 
political  offenders  on  the  part  of  large 
masses  of  the  community.     As  to  the 
matters  of  detail  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Duke,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them. 
These  persons,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  been  four  years  in  confinement,  and 
if  they  were  supplied  with  clothes  that 
surely  was  not  imreasonable.     I  may 
mention;  too,  that  in  all  our  well-regu- 


lated gaols  the  prisoners  have  the  means 
of  amassing  a  certain  sum  of  money  by 
their  labour  in  the  prison,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  get  a  small  simi  to  draw 
on  their  release.  The  noble  Duke,  in 
adverting  to  the  different  Bills  mentioned 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  very  properly 
refrained  from  discussing  them  at  any 
length,  as  they  cannot  be  discussed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  until  your  Lord- 
ships are  acquainted  with  their  provi- 
sions. I  repeat,  I  think  the  noble  Duke 
exercised  sound  judgment  in  abstaining 
from  angry  discussions  on  the  first  day 
of  the  Session,  and  I  am  much  gratified 
at  the  graceful  compliment  he  paid  to 
Her  Majesty,  whom  we  were  aU  so  glad 
to  see  among  us  again  —  though,  of 
course,  I  am  aware  of  his  wcu:iiing,  that 
we  must  not  reckon  on  any  lengthened 
armistioe  with  regard  to  what  we  have 
done  or  are  going  to  do  in  the  present 
Session. 

The  Earl  of  HAEDWIOKE  said, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
which  coidd  engage  the  attention  of 
Parliament  was  the  condition  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  only  by  her  Navy  that 
this  country  could  be  defended,  and  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Navy  should  be  maintained  in  a  state 
of  thorough  efficiency.  We  ought  to 
have  a  perfect  service  for  the  transport 
of  troops  on  any  sudden  emergency,  and 
especial  care  shoidd  be  taken  that  all 
our  coal  depots  should  be  well  defended, 
for  coals  formed  the  strength  of  modern 
navies.  These  were  important  subjects, 
which  demanded  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Address  agreed  to,  nemine  dissentiente, 
and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES 
OF  THIS  HOUSE. 

Eael  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I 
rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to  make  a 
Motion  which  I  have  made  for  now  a 
considerable  number  of  years  following, 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  pleasure 
is  not  at  the  present  moment  altogether 
immixed.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  Lord  Bedesdale  has  been  very  se- 
riously indisposed ;  but  I  have  had  a 
communication  from  him  this  afternoon 
which  is  of  a  more  favourable  character. 
I  am  sure  that  the  proposition  I  have 
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to  make  for  the  re-appointment  of  so 
esteemed  a  Member  of  this  House,  who 
has  so  ably  performed  the  duties  of 
Chairman  of  Committees,  will  be  at  once 
agreed  to. 

The  Dijke  of  EICHMOND  :  I  have 
very  gi-eat  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Iklotion  of  the  noble  Earl.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  my  noble  Friend  is  so  much 
better,  and  I  hope  before  long  he  will 
bo  able  to  fill  the  Chair  with  the  same 
ability  which  has  hitherto  so  much  dis- 
tinguished him. 

Appointed,  nemine  dissentt'entef  to  take 
the  chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House 
for  this  Session. 

Committee  foe  Privileges  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

Sub-Committee  fob  the  Journals — 
Appointed. 

AppjfcLvL  Committee — ^Appointed. 

II0U8O  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  9th  Felruaryy  1871. 

The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  clock. 

A  Message  from  Her  Majesty,  by  Sir 
Augustus  Clifford,  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Eod— 

'*Mr.  Speaker, 

'*  The  Queen  commands  this  Honour- 
able House  to  attend  Her  Majesty  imme- 
diately, in  the  Houbo  of  Peers." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
House,  went  up  to  attend  Her  Majesty: — 
And  having  returned ; — ; 

NEW  WRITS  DURING  THE  RECESS. 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
that  he  had  issued  Warrants  for  New 
IFntSf  far  Surrey  (Western  Division),  v, 
John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  esquire,  deceased; 
for  Shrewsbury,  v.  William  James  Cle- 
ment, esquire,  deceased;  for  Surrey 
(Middle    Division),    t?.    Hon.    William 
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Brodrick,  now  Viscount  Middleton ;  for 
Colchester,  r.  John  Qurdon  Bebow, 
esquire,  deceased  ;  for  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight),  V,  Charles  Wykeham  Martin, 
esquire,  deceased ;  for  Meath  Ck>unty,  v. 
Matthew  Elias  Corbally,  esquire,  de- 
ceased ;  for  Durham  City,  c.  Bobert 
Davison,  esquire.  Judge  Advocate ;  for 
Newry,  t\  William  Kirk,  esquire,  de- 
cea^Bed ;  for  Limerick  County,  v.  Bight 
Hon.  William  Monsell,  Postmaster  Qe- 
neral ;  for  Norfolk  (Western  Division), 
V.  Hon.  Thomas  De  Grey,  now  Loitl 
Walsingham. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Bight  Hon.  William  Monsell,  for 
Limerick  Coimty;  Charles  Cavendish 
Clifford,  esquire,  for  Newport  (Isle 
of  Wight) ;  Sir  Dominic  D.  Corrig^, 
baronet,  for  Dublin  Gty ;  Lee  Steere, 
esquire,  for  Surrey  (Western  Division)  ; 
Viscount  Nowry,  for  Newry ;  Douglas 
Straight,  esquire,  for  Shrewsbury;  Sir 
Bichard  Ba^gally,  for  Surrey  (Middle 
Division) ;  John  Bobert  Davison,  esquire, 
for  Durham  City ;  Alexander  Learmonth, 
esquire,  for  Colchester ;  George  William 
Pierrei)oint  Bentinck,  esquire,  for  Nor- 
folk (Western  Division);  Sir  Bobert 
Collier,  for  Plymouth. 

NEW  WRITS  ISSUED. 

For  Galway  County,  v,  Hubert  De 
Burgh  Canning,  commonly  called  Vis- 
coimt  Burke,  C)hiltem  Hundreds ;  for 
York  City,  r.  Joshua  Proctor  Brown 
Westhead,  esquire,  Manor  of  North- 
stead;  for  Bipon  City,  v,  John' Hay, 
commonly  called  Lord  John  Hay,  Ghil- 
tem  Hundreds. 

PRIVILEGES. 

Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill  *'  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
Clandestine  Outlawries,"  read  the  first 
time  ;  to  bo  read  a  second  time. 

TUE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH  FROM  THE 

THRONE. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB  reported,  That  this 
House  has,  this  day,  attended  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  make,  by  Her 
Chancellor,  a  most  gracious  Speech  from 
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tlie  Tlirone  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; of  whicli,  Mr.  Speaker  said,  he 
had,  for  greater  accuracy,  obtained  a 
Copy  :— 

And  Mr.  Sfeakeb  read  it  to  the  House* 


ADDRESS   TO   HER   MAJESTY  ON  UER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

Mr.  J.  G.  C.  HAMILTON  :  Mr. 
Speaker — Sir,  the  House  must,  I  am 
sure,  be  impatient  to  hear  the  great 
events  which  have  happened  in  Europe 
since  it  last  met,  and  their  effect  on  the 
policy  of  this  coimtry,  discussed  by  those 
in  whose  opinions  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
placing  confidence.  I  can  only  suppose 
that  it  is  a  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  country  to  which  I  belong,  and  the 
constituency  which  I  represent,  which 
has  led  to  my  being  entrusted  with  my 
present  honourable  duty.  In  fulfilling 
that  duty,  I  feel  that  I  have  every 
reason  to  appeal  to  the  forbearance 
which  the  House  always  shows  to  those 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing it. 

In  proposing  that  an  humble  Address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer 
to  the  gracious  Speech  which  she  has 
been  pleased  this  day  to  deKver  from 
the  Throne,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
feeling  of  this  House  when  I  say  that 
the  presence  of  Her  Majesty  in  person 
has  been  a  great  gratification  to  Her 
Parliament  and  people,  and  has  added 
lustre  to  the  opening  of  our  Session. 

The  announcement  which  Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Louise  must  have  been 
received  by  this  House  with  the  deepest 
interest,  as  it  is  an  alliance  so  likely  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  one  of  the 
Iloyal  Family,  and  bind  it  still  more 
closely  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
presence  of  members  of  the  Royal  House 
in  these  islands  can  but  add  to  the  loyalty 
of  their  inhabitants;  and  I  think  we,  for  our 
part,  have  every  reason  to  congratxilate 
ourselves  when  they  have  no  home  but 
this  country,  when  here  are  their  plea- 
sures, here  are  all  their  interests,  and 
that  thus  they  are  made  one  willi  the 
nation  in  sympathy  and  feeling. 

That  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
which  relates  to  our  foreign  policy  speaks 
of  a  most  momentous  period.  Though 
nxeasured  only  by  a  few  months,  events 


have  occurred  in  it  which  may  influence 
the  history  of  this  world  for  ages  to  come. 
Two  nations,  both  our  allies,  both  of 
whose  rulers  have  sometimes  given  us 
cause  to  regret  their  policy,  but  still 
more  often  to  sympathize  with  it,  have 
struggled  for  the  mastery.  They  have 
fought  until  there  can  have  been  but 
one  feeling  amongst  us,  of  heartsoreness 
at  the  terrible  carnage.  It  is  not  so 
much  when  one  thinks  of  those  who 
have  died  a  soldier's  death,  fighting  for 
their  country ;  but  when  we  think  of  the 
widowed  wives,  the  starving  children, 
the  burnt  homes,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
whether  the  maxims  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity have  not  been  utterly  forgotten. 
There  is  now  a  lull  in  the  storm — God 
grant  that  it  may  be  a  sign  of  the  end. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  victors  may  show 
that  magnanimity  which  is  sure  to  be  its 
own  reward  ;  let  us  hope,  also,  that  when 
our  sister  Assembly  across  the  Channel 
meets,  imder  far  different  circumstances 
to  those  in  which  we  meet  to-day,  pro- 
posals of  peace  will  be  laid  before  it 
which  it  may  honourably  adopt,  and  that 
the  peace  so  concluded  will  be  both  im- 
mediate and  lasting. 

We  are  informed.  Sir,  that  during 
the  Recess  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  followed  the  policy  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Speech  at  the  close  of 
last  Session — that  they  have  done  their 
best  to  maintain  the  rights  and  strictiy 
perform  the  difficult  duties  of  neutrality, 
and  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent an  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the 
war.  They  have  also  watched  anxi- 
ously for  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
peace,  and  with  that  view  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  combatants  into 
communication.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
peace  will  result  from  tiieir  action. 
When,  however,  we  see  a  war  waged  so 
fiercely  as  the  present  one,  when  not 
only  two  Qt)vemments  but  two  nations 
are  determined,  the  one  to  claim  a  large 
cession  of  territory,  of  which  the  other  is 
equally  determined  not  to  yield  one 
inch,  the  interference  of  neutrals  be- 
comes absolutely  impossible.  My  own 
opinion  on  this  point  is  a  most  decided 
one ;  I  believe  mat  at  no  period  in  this 
war  would  it  have  been  possible  for  this 
country  to  interfere  actively  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  (Granting  this, 
it  would,  I  think,  have  been  beneath  our 
dignity  to  offer  remonstrances  which 
might  not  have  been  received,  and  which 
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could  scarcely  have  been  compatible 
with  the  neutrality  which  we  professed. 
In  the  interest  of  civilization  also  it  was 
our  duty  to  do  our  best  to  limit  the  area 
of  the  war  as  much  as  possible,  and  any 
active  interference  on  our  part  would 
have  had  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  The 
position  of  neutrals  must  have  been  felt 
as  irksome  by  many ;  but  I  think  this 
might  have  been  prophesied,  and  is  seen 
in  every  situation  of  life.  When  a  con- 
test is  going  on,  those  who  by  conviction 
are  neutrals  feel  prompted,  some  from 
generosity  of  disposition,  others  from  the 
mere  love  of  fighting,  to  take  part  in  the 
fray.  The  combatants  themselves,  espe- 
cially the  weaker  one,  naturally  appeal 
for  help  to  the  bystanders.  The  result  is 
that  neutrals,  however  justified  in  their 
neutrality,  must  expect  to  be  blamed, 
certainly  by  some  amongst  themselves, 
and  by  one  or  both  of  ike  combatants. 
The  time,  however,  Sir,  has,  I  hope,  now 
arrived  when  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
interfere  actively  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
peace ;  and  if  we  are  successful,  I  hope 
the  peace  will  be  a  lasting  one — not  a 
mere  patched-up  agreement,  but  a  peace 
which  will  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe. 
The  negotiations  will  be  arduous,  all 
the  more  so  that  France  has  hardly  yet 
decided  who  is  to  have  a  right  to  speak 
in  her  name. 

Her  Majesty  expresses  her  regret  that 
she  has  been  unable  formally  to  accredit 
her  Ambassador  to  the  Government  of 
Defence ;  but  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
this  point  would,  I  think,  be  unwise,  as 
it  would  imply  that  this  country  had  a 
claim  to  control  the  choice  by  another 
country  of  its  own  Government — a  claim 
which  I  believe  we  should  most  certainly 
repudiate.  The  Government  have  al- 
ways, I  believe,  been  ready  to  treat  with 
the  French  nation  by  whoever  it  might 
be  represented. 

Her  Majesty  has  congratulated  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany — a  title 
testifying  to  tne  greatness  and  impor- 
tance of  his  kingdom.  I  hope  he  will 
be  led  to  think  that  greatness  sufiicient, 
without  making  an  addition  to  it,  to 
guarantee  him  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

Communications  from  different  foreign 
Powers  have  led  to  the  holding  of  a 
Conference,  which  is  now  sitting. 
Generosity  to  a  great  nation,  must,  I 
think,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing 
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that  France  shoidd  bo  represented  at  it. 
No  agreement  come  to  witnout  her  know- 
ledge and  concurrence,  could,  I  think, 
possibly  be  permanent.  So  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  I  believe  we 
may  feel  confident  that  the  Government 
and  the  noble  Earl  who  holds  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Office  will  act  as  is  his 
wont  in  a  manner  both  courteous  and 
dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  his  country.  I  hope 
and  believe  the  result  of  the  Conference 
will  be  to  uphold  the  performance  of 
their  duties  by  contracting  Powers,  and 
show  that  treaties  are  not  made  to  be 
broken. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  the  country 
and  of  this  House  that  our  relations  with 
America  should  be  satisfactory.  Ques- 
tions have  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on 
different  subjects.  They  relate  prin- 
cipally to  matters  of  detail,  and  a  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  which 
they  as  well  as  the  Alabama  question 
will  be  referred.  I  hope  the  result  will 
be  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

This  country  has  always  taken  such 
interest  in,  and  has  made  so  many  sacri- 
fices for  Spain,  that  we  must,  I  am  sure, 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  her  having  a 
stable  Government  imder  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Savoy. 

The  House  will  scarcely  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  inquiry  into  the  out- 
rages in  Greece  by  its  Government  and 
tribuncds  has  not  been  carried  on  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  maimer.  The 
melancholy  events  which  took  place  last 
year  give  this  country  every  right  to 
insist  that  even-handed  justice  should  be 
done. 

The  Cliinese  Government  have  shown 
every  wish  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
outrages  which  were  committed  in  one 
of  their  cities.  It  is  a  proof  of  our 
improved  relations  that  tms  is  likely  to 
be  secured  by  diplomatic  action  alone. 

The  House  will  have  been  glad  to 
learn  from  the  Royal  Speech  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fnghtful  war  that  has 
been  raging  in  Europe,  our  own  relations 
with  foreign  Powers  are  satisfactory. 
Papers  on  the  subjects  to  which  I  have 
referred  will  be  laid  before  the  House. 

The  condition  of  trade  and  industry 
is,  with  the  exceptions  which  are  within 
the  personal  knowledge  of  hon.  Members, 
satisfactory,  and  consequently  the  Be- 
venue  is  flourishing.     In  the  present 
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state  of  affairs,  however,  we  must  look 
for  larger  Estimates. 

There  is  much  in  the  subjects  to  which 
I  have  attempted  to  draw  your  attention 
which  reminds  me  of  an  old  proverb, 
which  I  only  aUude  to  because  I  saw  it 
paraphrased  the  other  day  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  one  of  the  neutaral  Powers. 
He  said  that — **To  secure  peace  we 
should  be  prepared  to  ward  off  aggres- 
sion . "  I  believe  Her  Maj  esty *  s  Govern- 
ment will  endeavour  to  be  so  prepared ; 
but  this  will  involve  great  military  re- 
form and  probably  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. The  armies  of  Europe  are  no 
longer  collections  of  armed  men  selected 
for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and 
which  before  acting  offensively  must  be 
increased  in  number  and  organized  for 
the  field.  If  this  were  so  now,  our  old 
plan  of  Ministers  coming  down  to  this 
House  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  asking 
for  their  20,000,  50,000,  or  100,000  men, 
and  power  to  call  out  the  Militia,  might 
be  sufficient.  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
armed  nations,  ready,  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, to  defend  themselves,  or  what  affects 
us  more  closely,  to  strike  a  blow  whilst 
the  word  which  provokes  it  is  scarce 
spoken.  Whole  classes  amongst  them 
devote  their  lives  to  the  science  of  war. 
Every  requirement  of  the  State,  learning, 
trade  and  manufactures,  are  made  to 
give  way  to  the  one  object  of  having 
an  overwhelming  army.  In  our  insular 
position  and  with  our  great  naval  power, 
it  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  unnecessary  for 
us  to  follow  their  ruinous  example.  The 
House  will,  however,  I  believe,  agree 
with  Her  Majesty's  Speech  that  the 
lessons  of  military  experience  afforded 
by  the  present  war  are  numerous  and 
important.  We  have  seen,  I  think,  that 
young  soldiers  are  as  good  or  better 
than  old  soldiers ;  that  well-drilled  men 
dismissed  to  their  homes  and  called  out 
again  when  required  are  not  only  cheap 
but  efficient  soldiers ;  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  officers  to  devote  themselves 
more  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  to  the  science  of  their  profes- 
sion; and  that  it  is  too  late  to  organize 
an  army  when  war  has  already  broken 
out.  When  war  was  declared  in  July 
laat  France  had  to  bring  her  soldier 
from  one  comer  of  the  country  to  an- 
other to  join  their  regiments ;  the  stores 
from  another  comer  and  the  officers 
from  another ;  all  according  to  orders, 
sent  to  each  &om  the  War  Office.    In 


Germany,  on  the  contrary,  so  soon  as 
its  army  was  mobilized,  drilled  men, 
who  had  returned  to  their  homes,  went 
to  the  nearest  town  where  arms  and 
stores  were  ready  for  them,  and  well- 
trained  officers  ready  to  enrol  them  ac- 
cording to  a  pre-arranged  system,  and, 
so  soon  as  they  had  been  organized,  to 
constitute  them  into  an  army.  And  all 
this  was  done  by  a  Government  which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  world.  How  different  are 
the  facts  in  this  country !  We  have  a 
regular  Army  imder  its  own  officers, 
pensioners  under  theirs,  Militia  imder 
one' command  when  embodied,  and  an- 
other when  disembodied,  with  Yeomanry 
and  Volunteers  partly  imder  the  War 
Office  and  partly  not,  and  all  these  have 
no  connecting  link  between  them  ex- 
cept one  solitary  Staff  officer,  who  has 
to  look  after  some  20,000  men,  and  he 
did  not  exist  a  year  ago.  Though  we 
have,  I  believe,  400,000  men  or  more  in 
the  country,  what  can  they  do  with  such 
an  organization.  To  take  an  instance  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  Supposing 
there  happened  to  be  in  a  country  town 
10  disembodied  Militia  sergeants  on  full 
pay  doing  nothing,  and  in  the  same 
town  a  detachment  of  regular  soldiers, 
recruits,  or  some  Volunteers  in  urgent 
need  of  drill  and  instruction,  no  human 
being  that  I  can  find  out  could  order 
those  sergeants  to  give  that  instruc- 
tion. I  mil  only  add  that  whilst  other 
nations  have  made  their  armies  more  and 
more  local,  we  have  made  ours  less  so. 

I  am  no  precu^her  of  panic ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  alternate  fits 
of  over-confidence  and  terror  to  which 
this  country  is  a  victim  are  a  disgrace 
to  it.  But  I  believe  that  great  reforms 
are  only  made  amongst  us  when  the 
public  attention  and  interest  are  excited. 
This  is  now  the  case ;  let  us  therefore  go 
thoroughly  into  the  question  and  get  the 
efficient  army  we  most  imdoubtedly  pay 
for.  Holding  these  views,  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  stated  that  a  Bill  is  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Army  and  the  auxiliary  Land  Forces  of 
the  Crown. 

I  regret  that  I  should  have  taken  up 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  on 
these  subjects,  which,  I  hope,  will  not 
occupy  a  proportionate  portion  of  the 
Session,  and  that  time  wiU  be  found  to 
pass  the  important  measures  of  domestic 
legislation  promised  in  the  Speech. 
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The  TTiUTersitj  Tests  Bill  stands  first,  suros  proposed  in  it  are  adopted,  and 
and  will,  I  hope,  become  law.  During  the  policy  suggested  in  it  is  followed, 
the  last  two  SessionH  so  much  time  has  it  will  tend  to  the  good  government  of 
been  occupied  by  Irish  legislation  that  our  country  at  home,  and  to  the  security 
the  House  must  be  glad  to  find  that  the  of  our  honour  abroad.  The  hon.  Gen- 
state  of  that  island  shows  a  gratifying  tleman  concluded  by  moving — 
contrast  with  its  state  in  the  preceding  ,.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ ^j^,^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
winter  with,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^ 
partial  and  painful  exceptiona.  The  al-  ,,,,.,,,,'„  .  ,,  l  j  ,  „.  . 
teration  of  the  status  of  tie  Church  there  ""  ""J"'^  *  "*"'  ^"'"""'  ^^"^  ''*"'^™' 
renders  an  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BiU  ab-  "  both  Ho-.c.  of  PnrWnt  =  ,  .^  . 
solutely  nQcessary.  80  much  of  tho  pros-  "  ""'"''''  '*  ^'""'''  ""  ""J"'^  for  loformiDg 
perity  of  this  country  depends  on  tho  u.  ib.t  i«  «card»EC6  w,ih  Ikr  M.j«tM  protm« 
existence  of  good  foeUne  between  em-  to  paj  con.l.nt  .tWntion  lo  tb.mbjectof  n»ntr«l 
ployor  and  emi>loyed,  tSat  the  House  obligBiioi.i,UerMi.jo.tjh«inainUined  thsnghu 
will  be  glad  to  aeo  that  Uie  Government  ■■>•'  itrictlr  disch.rgeJ  tbo  dulio  of  Dcotrmlitj 
intends  to  deal  with  the  question  of  d"""?  the  -or  unbnppilj  preywling  betwwn 
Trades  Unions.  There  is  another  Bill—  ^"■"'8  nnd  Germing,  wbiob  we  trmt,  with  tier 
tho  Mines  Regulation  Bill  —  which  I  Mnje»tJ.  may,  under  Ibe  inBaenco  of  modaration 
should  have  liked  to  see  mentioned,  but  ""d  fortlhought  in  tbe  councils  of  both  ptHie*, 
which  I  am  glad  to  hear  is  not  forgotten,  ibortli  be  terminnWd : 

The  Courts  of  Justice  Bill  will  make  an  "  To  tbank  Her  Mnjeitj  for  endenTonring  to 

important   improvement  in  the  Appeal  pnjvent  tho  enlargement  of  tho  area  of  the  w«r, 

Courts  of  England.      A  Local  Burdens  and  in  contribute  to  the  raitoration  of  an  boaoar- 

Bill  is  to  be  introduced.     The  patience  able  peace,  and  to  aiauro  Her  Majeaty  Ibst  ire 

with  which  local  taxation  is  borne,  com-  rejoice  that  the  aphere  of  tho  war  hai  not  b«en 

pared  to  the  impatience  to  Imperial  taxa-  eiteaded  beyond  the  two  countriei  originallj  m- 

tion,  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  mo.  nged  : 

No»  Ihot  tho  OoTGmmenl  h,Ye  taken  ,.  „„„,,,    ^  „,.„^  „„  „,j       ,„^  ,„|.^„. 

the  .ubjocl  «i.,  I  trurt  thg  may  be  able  ,,  ^„  ,,.  „„  ^^^  ^^  ,j„„„  _    » 

to  doviso  some  plan  by  which  local  rates  ,       .             .      ,          ,  ,,                       ■, 

.      V   ^i.                      1         1                 1-   f  uaTe  been  conitrued  aisratmtoui  or  unwnrranUu 

may  bo  better  manaced,  and  some  rehef  ..    ^          .               '.,        ■.,,,, 

may  be  aflforded.  ThoBiU  on  secret  voting  """'f'^""" '»'-™''  !»''"»■  "<"'*'"  •>[  "^on.  bad 

will  introduce  an  important  reform  intS  """"'  '  ~"'"'"'  '"  P^"?""  '■'™'  "^  «*"■»"»- 

the  machinery  of  our  representation ;  and  «''"""'• '""''  "  *"  ""="  P"""'"  °^  """Pi""™  by 

the  Licensing  Bill  wiU  be  looked  forward  ""  """"J  ""*  i""  ^"^^  >"-  ^'^  •"*''"'■  *" 

to   with   groat   interest.     In  one  of  the  ""■"  ''"°  o"  ocoaiion.  to  conttibnta   toward. 

last  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  it  is  truly  P'"'°K  ""o  Ropre.enuiivo.  of  the  two  conteodiag 

said  that  an  Education  Bill  is  anxiously  countriea  in  eonfldential  communication ;  though, 

looked  for  in  Scotland.  It  ia  many,  many  unfortunately,  nntil  famine  compelled  tho  aurrea- 

years  ago  since  a  Scotch  Education  BiU  der  of  Paris,  without  any  further  result  -. 

iirst  appeared  on  the  Table  of  this  House,  ..  numbly  to  unite  with  Her  Mnje.ty  in  praying 

and    many   others    have    succeeded    it;  that  tho  .u^pen.ion  in  the  comUnt accumulation 

though    some  have  been   very  near    it,  „„  i,„th  .ide.  of  human  auffering,  which  ha.  been 

none  have  become  law,    I  can  only  hope  i,-.„„i,.  „i,„„,  i,„  ,i,„  .,„!.,:„  „„     i.  ■ 

,,,„.,,            ,                  nil*  orouglib  about  by  tho  Armiatice  now  beinir  em- 

tnat  bcotianu  may  bo  rowarded  by  now  „i      j  r     .i     ,.           ,-        »        .        11     ■ 

,^               T.J      '',.        Ti'ii   J.1    1            L  P'ojo'l  for  tho   ConTOoatien  of  an  Aaaemhly  in 

getting  an  Education  Bill  tliat  may  bo  „'                    ,. .                        ..^,    ,  '., 

11  .1.     1    ,.       n      .1       11           T  .       T.I  r  ranee,  may  result  in  a  peace  compatiole,  for  the 

all  the  better  for  the  delay.    I  trust  tho  .           .     ,  ^           .      .     ,    ,     ', 

II          _.ii                        c                  1-       .i_  two  great  and  bra»o  nation i  inrolved,  witb  aeou- 

Mousc  will  excuse  me  lor  suggesting  the  ■          ,     .  ,  ,                .             .      , 

possibility  tl.at  a  few  houi^  before  mid-  ""'"^  "f  "'"'  '■"■'°":'  »"''  '"""  *''""''*>«  " 

night  and  even  before  Easter  may  bo  """"^'""^  "">  »PPf<""l  "f  i-^-^P*.  "d  ^  P" 

given  to    this  and   other  Scotch  BiUs  "■"""''"'I'' '»>P^»  "falong  duratLoo: 

which  are  urgently  reijuii'sd.  "  HumWy  to  thank  Her  Mnjeaty  for  infonniDg 

It  only  roraaina   for  me.  Sir,  to  thank  "*  '*""■  though  SLo  hna  been  unable  to  accredit 

tho  House  most  sincerely  for  the  kind-  'I=r  Ambaatador  in  a  formal  manner  to  tho  Go- 

ness  'n'ith  which  it  has  received  what  I  ^erament  of  Defence,  which   haa  aubiiited  in 

liavesaid;   and  before   reading  the  Ad-  FrancetincetheReTOiulionof  September,  neither 

dross — which  I  have  endeavoured,  how-  Ibe  harmony  nor  the  effleiency  of  the  eerreipond- 

ever  feebly,  to  induce  them  to  adopt — I  ence  of  tho  two  Stnloa  ha»  been  in  the  amalleat 

will  express  my  belief  that  if  the  meo-  degree  impaired : 
Mr.  J.  G.  C  JTamillon 
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"  Hmnbl;  to  thtok  Hsr  Hajsitf  for  inliinniDi 
HI  tb>t  Sha  hu  oftrad  Her  coD2n>t(il>t!oiis  b 
the  King  of  PrDuia  dd  bii  BoospUDce  of  the  till 
of  Emperor  of  Germuir  at  the  initaDos  of  thi 
chief  ftuthoritiea  of  the  DaEion,  and  to  insure  Hei 
Nnjeitf  that,  with  Her,  we  trual  tbat  IbJi  eteat 
vhieh  betri  teitimDn^  to  the  loliditj  and  iode 
paDdenee  of  Germanr,  miiy  bo  foond  conduoive  ti 
the  itabilitf  of  the  Europeui  ijiteio  : 

"  To  thank  Her  Mijestj  for  eDdeaToariDg,  ii 
eorreapoDdenca  with  oLher  Powen  of  Europe,  ti 
uphold  the  lanotitf  of  Treitiei,  and  to  reoiOTi 
anj  mUappreheniian  a«  to  the  bEndiog  obaraetei 
of  their  obligatioaa  ;  and  to  suare  Uer  Majeit] 
that,  with  Her,  we  oonfidentlf  trust  that  the  re 
lolt  of  Ihs  deliberalioDa  of  the  ConferenM  (whicl 
it  wai  agreed  lij  the  Powert,  oo-signatoriei  of  tbi 
Treaty  of  ISSS,  ahontd  meet  in  London,  anc 
vhieh  hai  now  beea  for  lODlo  time  engaged  in  iti 
labours),  ma;  be  to  uphold  both  the  prinoiplei  o: 
poblio  right  and  tbo  general  poiioj  of  the  Treaty, 
■ud  at  the  same  time,  b;  the  reviiion  of  lome  0| 
iti  eonditioni  in  a  bir  and  oonoiljatory  apirit,  to 
exhibit  a  cordial  co-operation  among  the  Fowert 
with  regard  to  the  Levant ; 

"  Humbly  to  aainre  Her  Mijeity  that  we  ibare 
in  Her  regret  that  Her  earneat  effarti  bare  fiiiled 
to  procure  the  preaence  at  the  Conference  of  any 
representaCiTe  of  Franca,  which  waa  one  of  the 
oblef  partie*  to  the  Treaty  of  ISSe,  and  wbich 
nmat  erer  be  regarded  aa  a  principal  and  indii- 
peniable  Member  of  the  CommoDwealth  oi 
Europe  : 

"  Humbly  !« thank  Her  Majeity  for  infortoiDg 
ni  that  She  baa  engaged  in  amioable  communica- 
tioea  with  the  Preaident  of  the  United  State*  for 
the  aettlement  of  the  aereral  qnesliona  of  import. 
anoe  whiob  are  not  yet  adjuated  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  territoriea  and  people  of 
Britiah  North  America ;  and  that  Sha  haa  aug- 
geated  (be  appointment  of  a  joint  Commiiaion, 
ftod  agreed  to  the  propoaal  of  the  Preaident  ttiat 
thia  Oommiaaion  ahall  be  authoriied  at  the  aame 
Ume,  and  in  the  aame  manner,  to  resume  the  con- 
■ideration  of  tho  Amerioan  Claima  growing  out 
of  the  diroamslanoea  of  the  late  war : 

"To  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  hoping  that 
the  ettabliahment  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Saroy  on  tbe  Throne  of  Spain,  by  the  free  choice 
o(  tbe  popularly-etecled  repreaentatiTcs  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  will  insure  for  ■  country,  whiob 
baa  passed  with  ao  much  temperance  and  self- 
oontrol  tbrongb  a  prolonged  and  trying  oriaia,  the 
bletaing*  ofa  stable  OoTemmeot : 

"  To  join  with  Her  Msjeaty  in  regretting  that 
the  inquiry  which  was  inatituted  by  tbe  GoTem- 
KMt  of  Greece  into  tbe  history  of  the  ahocking 
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mnrderi  perpetrated  last  spring  at  Dileasi  ha*  not 
reached  a  tennination  antwerabla  in  all  respects 
lo  Uer  Majesty's  jnsl  eipectationa ;  and  to  thank 
Her  Majesty  for  Her  promise  not  to  desist  from 
Her  endearaurs  to  aecura  the  complete  attain- 
ment of  the  object*  of  the  inquiry : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  tiiat  we  leant  with 
pleasare  that  tbe  anxiety,  whiob  the  maaaaore  at 
Tien-tain  on  tbe  3Ist  of  June  iaat  called  forth, 
baa  happily  been  diapelled,  and  that  it  has  been 
Her  Majesty's  earnest  endeaioor  to  proyide  for 
the  security  of  Her  subjects  and  their  trade  in 
tboae  remote  quarters,  while  recogniiing  the 
Chineae  GoTcmment  as  entitled  to  be  dealt  with 
to  its  relations  with  this  Country  in  a  oonciliattwjr 
and  forbearing  spirit : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  inlbrmingoa 
that,  during  these  critical  times.  Her  relation*  are 
aa  heretofore,  those  of  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing with  the  Sovereigns  and  States  of  the 
ciriliied  world  ;  and  for  directing  that  Paper* 
illnstratire  of  the  eondnot  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tcrnment  in  relation  to  tbe  sOTarat  maitara  on 
which  She  haa  touched,  abould  be  diily  laid  be- 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  She  has  approved  of  a  marriage  between 
tbe  Princess  Louise  and  tbe  Marquis  of  Lome, 
and  to  aasure  Her  Majesty  that  we  trust  that 
this  union  may  be  prosperous  and  happf : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majeaty  for  acquaint- 
ing us  that  the  ReTcnue  of  tbe  Country  flourishes, 
and  that  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  is  on 
the  whole  satisfactory  ;  and  for  directing  that  tbe 
Estimates  for  the  coming  year  should  be  promptly 
laid  before  us : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  in  reilew- 
ing  the  important  lessons  of  military  experience 
afforded  by  tbe  present  war,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  turn  such  lesson*  to  aeoount  by  efforts  more 
decisive  than  heretofore  at  practical  improvement, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind  the  epeoial  fea- 
tures in  the  position  of  this  Country,  so  favourable 
to  tbe  freedom  and  security  of  the  people ;  and  it 
tbe  obange*  lirom  a  le*s  to  a  more  effective  and 
slastio  ayatem  of  defensiTo  military  preparation 
■hall  be  found  to  involve,  at  least  for  a  time,  an 
increase  of  various  charges,  that  we  shall  not 
p^dge  the  cost  so  long  as  we  are  latisGed  that 
:be  end  is  important  and  the  means  judicious  : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  ve  shall  giro 
tar  anxious  and  impartial  consideration  (o  the 
Bill  for  the  belter  regulation  of  tbe  Army  and  tbo 
kuiiliary  Land  Forces  of  the  Crown,  which  She 
las  directed  should  b«  laid  before  us,  aa  well  a*  to 
be  work  of  general  Improvement  in  our  domestic 
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legislation,  including  the  leTflral  meMoret  brought 
before  us  during  the  last  Setsion  of  Parliament, 
but  which  the  time  remaining  at  our  disposal, 
after  wo  had  dealt  with  the  principal  subjeoti  of 
the  year,  was  not  found  suflQoient  to  carry  to  a 
final  issue  : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  inquiry  made  by  a  Committee  of  this  House 
into  the  question  of  Secret  Voting  is  now  com- 
plete, and  that  a  measure  on  that  subject  will  be 
placed  before  us  on  an  early  day  ;  and  to  join  with 
Her  Majesty  in  trusting  that  the  question  of 
Primary  Education  in  Scotland  may  this  yoar  be 
adjusted  by  the  enactment  of  a  just  and  effective 
Law: 

*'  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  reference  to 
agrarian  crime  has,  in  general,  afforded  a  gratify- 
ing contrast  with  the  state  of  that  island  in  the 
preceding  winter,  although  there  have  been  painful, 
but  very  partial,  exceptions  : 

"  Humbly  to  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  think- 
ing that  after  the  great  measures  of  the  two  last 
Sessions  which  have  so  recently  passed  into  opera- 
tion, and  which  involve  such  direct  and  pressing 
claims  on  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, a  period  of  calm  is  to  be  desired  ;  and 
to  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  considering  it  wise 
to  refrain  from  the  discussion  of  any  political 
question  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  new 
and  serious  controversy  in  that  country : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  fer- 
vently join  in  Her  Majesty's  prayer  that  all  our 
designs  may  receive  the  favour  and  aid  of  the 
Most  High. 

Me.  MORLEY  :  Sir,  I  rise  to  second 
tho  Motion  for  an  Address  in  Answer  to 
tlie  Speech  from  the  Throne ;  and  I 
also  must  ask  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
House  while  I  briefly  perform  that  duty. 
I  share  in  the  general  pleasure  expe- 
rienced by  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty 
in  opening  the  Session,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  terms  in  which  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Mover  of  the  Address  referred  to 
that  presence  will  be  responded  to  by 
every  Member  of  the  House,  and  will  bo 
accepted  throughout  the  country.  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  more  Her  Majesty 
shows  herself  among  her  people  the 
more  thoroughly  will  affection  towards 
the  Throne  be  rooted  among  her  sub- 
jects. 

Sir,  the  House  hsLS  assembled  at  a 
solemn  crisis,  when,  in  the  words  of  the 
Royal  Speech, — 


"  Th«  ra? agei  of  the  war  nuiy  be  renewei,  after 
but  a  fbw  days  more,  unlets  moderation  and  fore- 
thought, prevailing  over  impediments,  ihall  iway 
the  councils  of  both  the  parUea,  whose  well-being 
is  so  vitally  ooncemed." 

At  such  a  moment  I  desire  to  abstain 
from  uttering  a  word  which  might  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  that  unanimity  which  is 
so  desirable  in  approaching  the  Throne 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session.  I  believo 
that  the  conviction  exists  throughout  tho 
coimtry  that  the  Government  has  per- 
formed the  promise  they  eave  at  the 
close  of  last  Session,  ana  tjoat  constant 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
our  neutral  obligations,  and  that  they 
have  employed  their  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of 
the  war.  My  conviction  is  that  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Government  in  that  direction 
have  sent  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  and 
a  sense  of  security  into  thousands  of 
homes  throughout  this  country,  and  that 
we  have  been  pursuing  our  commercdal 
and  other  engagements  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Government  was  keeping  tho 
country  out  of  complications  with  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  which  has  been  raging 
on  the  Continent ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  wiU  join  in  the  prayer  that  the  present 
suspension  of  hostilities  may  result  in  a 
peace  compatible  with  the  honour  of  the 
two  great  and  bravo  nations  which  have 
been  involved  in  strife. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Speech  which 
gives  expression  to  a  hope  that  the  result 
of  the  Conference  which  has  assembled 
with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  1856  will 
be — 

**  To  uphold  both  the  principles  of  publio  right 
and  tho  general  policy  of  the  Treaty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  revision  of  some  of  its  condi- 
tions in  a  fair  and  oonciliatory  spirit,  to  exhibit  a 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  Powers  with  ro* 
gard  to  the  Levant," 

will,  I  believe,  receive  a  hearty  accept- 
ance in  every  quarter.  We  must  all 
greatly  regret  the  absence  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  France  from  tho  Conference ; 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  confess 
that  for  that  absence  Franco  is  not  re- 
sponsible. 

I  cannot  pass  the  reference  to  the  mis- 
understanding between  this  country  and 
America  without  some  notice.  It  would, 
I  believe,  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance attached  out  of  doors  to  the 
desire  that  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  should 
be  settled  on  teiins  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  that  an  end  should  thus  be  put 
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to  the  misunderstanding  which  has  so 
long  existed.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  among  the  native  Americans 
there  exists  a  feeling  of  strong  affec- 
tion towards  the  ''old  country,"  and 
that  the  continued  hostility  which  has 
been  exhibited  towards  this  country  is 
chiefly  confined  to  those  of  alien  birth. 
I  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believe  mistakes  to  have  been  made  on 
both  sides,  and  that  it  is  due  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  our  Transatiantio  kinsmen, 
that  we  should  show  a  disposition  to 
make  amends  for  any  injury  we  may 
have  done  them,  if  any  such  can  be 
shown  to  have  arisen  from  intention 
or  from,  our  default.  There  can  be 
nothing  unworthy  or  undignifled  in 
showing  a  desire  to  avert  even  the  pros- 
pect of  a  stdddal  war,  or  in  placing  two 
great  nations,  allied  by  race  and  lan- 
guage and  by  sympathy,  on  those  terms 
of  tminterrupted  amity,  which  every 
Member  of  tnis  House  must  desire  to 
see  established.  It  may  even  be  re- 
garded as  a  subject  of  congratulation 
tiiat  the  dispute  as  to  the  Fisheries  is  so 
pressing  as  to  have  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission,  by  which,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  considered  and 
disposed  of. 

1  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  Foreign 
Affairs  without  turning  to  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  and  addng  whether  no- 
thing can  be  done  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  international  tribimal, 
to  which  might  be  referred  misunder- 
standings between  one  country  and  ano- 
ther, wnich,  although  serious  in  their 
results,  are  generally  trifling  in  their 
origin.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  too, 
whether  we  cannot  do  something  that 
might  lead  to  a  system  of  general  dis- 
armament, by  which  a  constant  source  of 
danger  would  be  at  once  removed,  so 
that  we  might  all  breathe  more  freely, 
and  not  be  continually  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  witnessing  or  being  engaged 
in  conflicts  and  slaughter,  against  which 
our  civilization  so  strongly  revolts.  Our 
commerce,  our  civilization,  and,  above  all, 
our  Christianity  alike  protest  against  the 
enormous  wickedness  and  inhumanity  of 
war.  It  may  be  Utopian,  in  face  of  the 
war  now  raging  on  the  Continent,  to 
hope  that  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
will  ever  be  strong  enough  to  adopt  such 
a  plan  of  settiing  tiie  disputes  of  nations; 
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but  I  speak  under  the  influence  of 
the  agony  and  desolation  to  which  the 
people  of  France  have  lately  been  sub- 
jected, £md  I  cannot  help  pressing  the . 
subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  I  believe  all 
will  agree  that  some  attempt  at  least 
should  be  made  in  this  direction. 

I  join  most  heartily  with  my  hon. 
Friend  (the  Mover)  in  his  congratulations 
on  the  approaching  Boyal  marriage.  I 
think  it  a  matter  of  national  congratu- 
lation that  Her  Majesty  should,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  marriage  between  a  daughter 
of  the  Boyal  House  and  one  of  her  dis- 
tinguished subjects,  have  cast  aside  a 
custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty, by  approving  a  marriage  dictated 
by  the  heart's  affections  rather  than  by 
reasons  of  State  expediency,  should  add 
another  example  in  the  Boyal  Family  of 
domestic  happiness  and  virtue. 

With  reference  to  the  condition  of  our 
trade  and  industry,  I  believe  that  the 
great  industries  of  this  country  were  at 
no  time  better  employed  since  tiie  panic 
of  1866  than  they  are  at  this  moment, 
although  the  effects  of  that  panic  have 
since  that  time  himg  over  us  like  the 
poison  of  the  Upas  tree.  No  doubt  the 
proflts  of  trade  have  not  been  so  large 
as  in  former  years ;  but  we  have,  during 
the  past  year,  done  a  very  considerable 
trade,  and  with  some  few  exceptions  the 
commerce  of  the  country  has  been  satis- 
factory. The  Betums  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  show  that  our  exports  during  the 
1 1  months  ending  30th  November  last, 
exceeded  those  of  1868  by  £18,000,000, 
and  those  of  1869  by  £8,000,000,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  of  our 
large  transactions  by  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany ;  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many showing  a  falling  off  of  £3, 000, 000. 

At '  the  same  time,  while  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  trade  is  prosperous 
and  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  of 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts than  has  been  the  case  since  the 
panic  of  1866,  there  is  a  melancholy  re- 
verse to  the  picture,  and  it  seems  that 
there  are  large  portions  of  our  popula- 
tion who  have  simk  into  a  state  of  chronic 
and  apparentiy  hopeless  misery.  Still, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  that  we  are  at  last  really 
turning  the  comer  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  our  very  poor,  and  that  our 
prospects  are  undeniably  more  hopeful 
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was  very  favourable  to  negotiation ;  and 
I  then  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  should  not  only  be  a  policy 
of  neutrality,  but  of  an  armed  neu- 
trality. Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
said  that  a  policy  of  armed  neutrality 
was  a  very  serious  thing.  That  was  why 
I  recommended  it.  We  had  to  deal 
with  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  if  we  were  to 
have  a  chance  of  coping  with  them  and 
controlling  them  we  should  use  an  in- 
strument of  equal  temper.  The  opera- 
tion of  an  armed  neutrality  is  three-fold. 
Its  first  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  prevent; 
its  second,  to  shorten  war ;  and,  in  the 
third  place — and  not  the  least  important 
— when  pacification  is  contemplated,  to 
insure  the  acceptance  of  just  and  tem- 
perate terms  of  peace,  so  that  the  seeds 
of  future  disquiet  and  inevitable  struggle 
should  not  occur  at  the  very  moment 
when  general  tranquillity  appears  to  be 
about  to  be  accomplished.  The  last 
instance  of  an  armed  neutrality  was  the 
occupation  of  tlie  Danubian  Provinces 
by  Austria ;  and  I  believe  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  that  act  on  the  part  of 
Austria  tended  greatly  to  shorten  the 
Ciimean  "War.  1  do  not  presume  for  a 
moment  to  speak  on  this  question  of 
high  general  policy  as  one  more  compe- 
tent to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  it  than 
any  Gentleman  who  is  sitting  in  this 
House ;  but  hon.  Members  may,  perhaps, 
recollect  that  four  years  ago  myself  and 
my  then  Colleagues  had  under  responsi- 
bility the  duty  of  considering  a  state  of 
afi'airs  almost  identical  with  that  state  of 
affairs  which  obtained  in  the  middle  of 
last  July.  There  was  then  a  war  imminent, 
occasioned  by  the  rivalry  between  France 
and  Prussia.  Indeed,  for  48  hours  it 
appeared  inevitable,  and  yet  that  war 
was  prevented — ^was  prevented  by  that 
Treaty  which  guaranteed  the  neutra- 
lity of  Luxemburg,  upon  which  I  will 
not  at  this  moment  dwell,  though  I 
may  have  to  advert  to  it.  Now,  that 
was  an  opportunity,  certainly,  all  will 
admit,  to  those  who  had  then  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  to  form  some  opi- 
nion as  to  the  motives  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  those  transactions,  the 
influences  which  regulated  their  con- 
duct, and  the  objects  which  they  con- 
templated ;  and  we  arrived  then  at  three 
resiHts  for  the  future  reg^ulation  of  our 
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conduct  in  these  matters.  First  of  all, 
which  was  of  course  obvious,  that  the 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  the 
rivalry  between  France  and  Prussia  ; 
secondly,  that  Prussia  woidd  never  com- 
mence hostilities  herself;  and  thirdly — 
and  that  was  the  most  important  and 
practical  point — that  it  was  consequently 
necessary  that  the  English  Government 
should  concentrate  all  its  resources,  all 
its  diplomatic  influence,  and  exercise  its 
unceasing  vigilance  at  Paris,  to  pre- 
vent the  ruler  of  France  from  com- 
mencing hostilities,  which  wore  so  dreaded 
and  deprecated.  Now,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  mo  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, when  these  unfortunate  trans- 
actions commenced  in  July,  did  use  that 
requisite  energy,  and  were  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  the  circumstances 
which  they  had  to  encounter.  I  must  re- 
mind the  House  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters were  placed  in  a  peculiarly  favour- 
able ojtportunity  to  press  their  opinions 
and  their  policy  upon  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  I  give  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment fidl  credit  for  the  energy  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  the  candidature  of  the 
Prussian  pretender  to  the  Throne  of 
Spain.  But  their  success  in  that  pro- 
ceeding gave  them  an  additional  claim 
and  hold  upon  the  French  Government : 
— because  the  House  will  imderstand 
that  for  a  mediator  to  come  forward  be- 
tween two  such  Powers  as  France  and 
Prussia,  and  accomplish  so  difficult  a 
ta^k  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prussian 
Prince  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  throne,  required  a  great  exer- 
tion and  expenditure  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  of  this  country.  In- 
fluence, however  considerable,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  limited  quality.  It  cannot  be 
expended  for  a  certain  object,  or  in  a 
certain  degree,  without  being  diminished 
for  other  purposes  in  an  equal  degree. 
If  Her  Majesty,  for  instemce,  made 
an  appeal  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  >vithdrawal 
of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
on  other  occasions  and  in  reference  to 
other  matters,  no  doubt  such  a  course 
would  give  Prussia  a  moral  claim  on 
England.  Her  Maj esty  had  done  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  a  great  service :  and 
if  at  that  moment — in  July — the  business 
had  stopped  as  it  was,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  would  have  had  a  oon- 
siderable  diplomatic  triumph.    It  would 
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have  added  to  tlie  credit  of  his  dynasty 
and  position,  and  would  haye  been  owing 
to  the  mediatorial  influence  of  the  Crown 
of  England.  When  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Queen  therefore  went  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  and  announced  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  difficult  and  important 
office,  and  the  Emperor — ^notwithstand- 
ing his  appeal  to  the  Queen  to  use  her 
influence,  and  notwithstanding  that  Her 
Majesty  had  used  her  influence  success- 
fully— ^the  Emperor  said,  "  I  will,  never- 
theless, proceed  on  my  own  course," 
Lord  Lyons  should  have  declared — '  *  This 
is  an  outrage  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
and  I  am  instructed  to  tell  you  that  if 
you  thus  discard  the  result  of  the  Queen's 
intervention,  and  if  this  is  the  mode  in 
which  you  express  your  gratitude  for  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  solicited  in- 
fluence of  our  Sovereign,  you  must  take 
the  consequences.  I  do  not  say  we  are 
going  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  fray, 
but  the  neutrality  that  we  shall  observe 
will  be  an  armed  neutrality."  If  that 
had  been  the  case,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  have  been  war. 

Sir,  there  was  another  ground  on 
which  I  apprehend  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  have  successfully  appealed 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
prevented  the  war,  and  that  was  —  I 
called  it  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  at  the  end  of  last  Session — that 
Bussia  and  Great  Britain  had  guaran- 
teed to  Prussia  the  possession  of  her 
Saxon  provinces,  and  that  if  Eussia  and 
Great  Britain  had  represented  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French — ^being  neutral 
Powers,  and  his  allies — that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  the  insane  course  upon  which 
he  was  about  to  enter,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  he  would  force  Eussia  and 
Great  Britain  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  if  not  absolutely  of  belligerents, 
yet  in  a  hostile  position,  that  would 
have  influenced  a  Sovereign  who  was 
hesitating  to  the  very  end.  You  must 
remember  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  for  peace  in  the  morning 
and  war  in  the  evening,  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  had,  in  the  interval, 
represented  a  definite  policy,  such  as  that 
which  I  have  indicated,  tiiere  is  every 
probability  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  would  never  have  embarked  in 
this  war.  Now,  what  was  the  answer 
nven  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
The  right  hon.  GenUeman  rose  and  re- 
pudiated the  guarantees  which  had  been 


given  by  this  country  and  Eussia  to 
Prussia  of  the  possession  of  her  Saxon 
provinces,  and  he  gave  two  reasons  for 
his  repudiation.  The  guarantee  was 
given  in  1815  under  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  Prussia  had  become  much  more 
powerful  since  the  guarantee  of  the 
Saxon  provinces  was  given  in  1815,  and 
he  said,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
Diet  of  Germany  had  been  recently  abo- 
lished. Now,  Sir,  the  first  reason  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  strange 
one.  If  I  owed  a  man  £5,000,  and  he 
asked  me  to  repay  him,  he  would  be 
surprised  if  I  said  to  him — "  True,  it  is, 
I  owe  you  £5,000  ;  but  in  the  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  loan  you  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  estate  of 
£5,000  a  year,  you  are  more  powerful 
and  richer,  and  therefore  your  claim  can 
no  longer  be  recognized."  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  second  reason,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  German  Diet,  I  answer  at 
once  that  the  guarantee  does  not  at  all 
refer  to  the  German  Diet  in  any  sense 
whatever,  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  Diet  would  be 
this — that,  in  all  probability,  Prussia 
would  then  have  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  other  Powers  of  Germany  to  assist 
her  if  her  Saxon  provinces  had  been  in- 
vaded. The  question  for  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  was  this — What  were  the 
circumstances  contemplated  when  the 
guarantee  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
given  by  the  Great  Powers  ?  Now,  what 
were  the  circumstances?  The  circum- 
stances were  these  —  The  signataries 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  the  distri- 
bution arrangement  of  territory,  were 
anxious  that  States  bordering  upon 
France  should  be  streng^ened.  France 
was  looked  upon  as  the  great  disturber. 
Future  aggression  was  contemplated  by 
France,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
the  best  policy  to  strengthen,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  States  contiguous  to  the 
French  boundary.  For  that  reason  the 
King  of  Sardinia  received  a  great  acces- 
sion of  territory,  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  was  created.  But  the 
brunt  of  the  struggle  was  evidently 
to  be  borne  by  Prussia.  Prussia  was  to 
take  the  Ehenish  provinces.  Prussia 
required,  and  deserved,  compensation 
for  her  great  sacrifices  and  sufferings; 
and  though  she  wished  to  find  that 
compensation  in  the  North  of  Germany, 
she  ultimately  accepted  the  Saxon  pro- 
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vincos  on  condition  that  a  gaarantee 
should  be  given  by  the  Ghreat  Powers, 
and  especially  by  England,  that  prac- 
tically, in  case  there  was  a  war  occa- 
sioned by  the  aggressions  of  France,  and 
Prussia  was  attacked  in  her  new  ter- 
ritory, she  should  be  guarded  by  the 
guarautee  which  was  given.  Now,  what 
were  the  circumstances  in  July  last  ?  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  what  was  the 
state  of  affairs  in  July  now  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  is  sleeping  in  the  bed  of  Louis 
Quatorze  at  Versailles.  But  the  fact  is 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs ;  he  had 
been  surprised — I  mean,  of  course,  in  a 
military  sense — and  was  not  prepared  for 
war.  Although,  as  I  have  heard,  and 
have  no  doubt,  the  Prussians  did  not 
despair  of  ultimate  success  in  the  struggle, 
they  were,  in  a  military  sense,  surprised ; 
and  Eussia,  which  has  since  made  bo 
many  Field  Marshals,  was  particidarly 
anxious  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  maintaining  peace  last  July. 
There  is  no  country  more  adverse  to 
war  than  Bussia,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  her  credit ;  but,  as  she  generally  at- 
tains her  objects  without  war,  this  is 
less  surprising  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
kind  of  war  which  Hussia  especially  dis- 
likes, it  is  an  European  war,  and  an 
European  war  commenced  by  France. 
Those  wore  the  circumstances  we  had  to 
deal  with  in  July  last ;  and  I  maintain 
that  if  proper  representations  had  been 
made  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French — ^if 
it  had  been  pressed  upon  him  that  this 
country  had  entered  into  solemn  en- 
gagements guaranteeing  the  provinces  of 
8axony  to  the  King  of  IVussia — ^the 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  re- 
coiled from  the  possible  results  of  an 
infringement  of  the  Treaty.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  be  incredidous  as 
to  Prussia  not  being  ready  for  imme- 
diate war  in  July  last.  I  speak  on  the 
very  highest  authority  when  I  say  that 
Prussia  was  perfectly  prepared  for  see- 
ing tlio  Palatinate  overrun  oy  the  French. 
As  far  as  the  Palatinate  was  concerned, 
the  Pioissians  had  no  doubt  that  the 
French  would  entirely  and  immediately 
oveiTun  it,  although  they  may  have  had 
confidence  that  they  could  prevent  their 
capital  being  taken.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances — ^very  different,  of  course, 
from  those  which  now  prevail — ^that  a 
successful  appeal,  in  my  opinion,  might 
have  been  made  by  our  Gx)vemment, 
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upon  this  ground,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French;  and,  I  think  the  war  might  haye 
been  prevented.  How  was  the  case  met  by 
our  Government,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
by  more  than  one  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  on  the  occasion  alluded  to?  It 
was  met  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
by  a  repudiation  of  a  national  engage- 
ment, a  treaty  of  the  most  solemn  and 
stringent  kind.  I  want  to  know  what 
hon.  Gentlemen  mean  by  the  habit 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  seen  of 
late  growing  up  in  this  House,  of  deriding 
the  character  and  stipulations  of  treaties. 
What  is  the  dtemative  if  they  are  not 
supported,  if  they  are  not  upheld  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  sentiment  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  What  alter- 
native is  there  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
heard  from  a  high  authority,  that  no 
Power  will  observe  a  trea^  the  moment 
it  has  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it, 
you  are  really  dissolving  society  into  its 
original  elements,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  **  blood  and  iron."  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  has 
been  violated  twenty  times  over,  and 
that  it  is  an  obsolete  document;  but, 
in  the  first  place,  it  has  not  been  vio- 
lated twenty,  nor  ten,  nor  five  times 
over.  No  doubt,  great  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement of  territory  which  it  sane* 
tioned ;  but  the  Great  Powers  and  states- 
men who  attended  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  most  scrupulously  and  cautiously 
abstained  from  doing  more  than  sanc- 
tion an  arrangement  and  distribution 
which  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  long  war  ;  and  they  never  m  any 
instance  bound  themselves  to  maintain 
the  distribution  that  was  then  made, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Saxon  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia.  Even  if  the  Trea^  of 
Vienna  had  been  in  some  instances  vio- 
lated— ^which  I  dispute,  but  do  not  dwell 
upon  now,  because  it  does  not  touch  the 
question — that  is  no  reason  why  other 
important  stipulations,  which  have  not 
been  violated,  should  not  be  maintained. 
There  are  many  things  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  tiie  Treaty  of  Vienna  be- 
sides the  mere  arrangement  and  distri- 
bution of  territory.  That  was  considered 
by  the  leading  statesmen  in  this  manner. 
They  said — **We  will  not  bind  our- 
selves to  any  of  these  arrangements  of  ter- 
ritory ;  we  contemplate  that  the  time  may 
oome  when  changes  wiU  occur,  and  when 
those  changes  occur  we  will  consider 
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tliem  on  their  merits."  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrians  from  Italy  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  .Vienna  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ;  nor,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of 
higher  authorities  than  myself,  are  any 
of  those  changes  which  have  occurred 
violations  of  the  Treaty,  though  they 
are  changes  of  it.  But  in  the  Treaty 
there  are  things  in  importance  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  the  distribution 
of  territory.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers ;  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  can 
possibly  engage  our  attention.  If,  in 
the  conduct  of  public  business,  a  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  an  obsolete  document,  and 
that  it  must  not  be  referred  to,  I  should 
be  totally  at  a  loss  as  to  where  I  was  to 
find  any  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  Judging  from  what  I  hear, 
before  a  month  is  over  we  may  be  dis- 
cussing^ in  this  House  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube.  Where  would  you 
be  if  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  was 
the  first  public  document  that,  by  a 
series  of  masterly  clauses  and  provisions, 
established  the  free  navigation  of  rivers 
— ^where  would  you  be  if  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
obsolete  document?  There  is  another 
river  the  free  navigation  of  which,  judg- 
ing from  aU  we  hear,  will  be  under  our 
consideration  soon.  I  mean  the  St. 
Lawrence.  If  we  are  not  to  respect  the 
rights  of  nations  as  determined  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  document  in  existence  which  will 
enable  you  to  treat  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  the  question  of  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  my  opinion  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient energy  exercised  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  July  last, 
at  the  commencement  of  these  imhappy 
circumstances,  to  meet  the  conjunc- 
ture, and  that  they  were  not  prepared 
for  an  event  which,  in  my  opinion, 
they  ought  to  have  contemplated.  The 
proper  policy  for  England  would  have 
been  an  armed  neutrcdity ;  it  might  have 
prevented,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
shortened  the  war ;  and  if  it  had  existed 
at  this  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  obtained  for  the  discomfited  just 
and  temperate  terms,  and  given  a  dif- 


ferent character  to  Europe.  But  I  may  be 
told — **  An  armed  neutrality  might  have 
been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  very 
sufficient  and  proper  policy  ;  but  how 
could  an  armea  neutrality  be  adopted  by 
a  country  without  armaments  ? ''  I  ad- 
mit we  should  have  placed  ourselves  in  a 
position  that  might  have  been  awkward 
and  embarrassing  if  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  this  terrible  war  between 
rival  races — for  it  comes  to  that — ^has 
been  occasioned  by  neutrals  not  having 
that  command  of  organized  force  which 
becomes  ^reat  nations.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Ambassador  of  the  Queen,  when 
he  went  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to 
make  the  appeal  which  I  suggest,  might 
have  been  answered  in  this  manner — 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  is  ex- 
tremely well-informed  about  everything 
in  England,  might  have  said — **Yes, 
Sir ;  I  understand  the  policy  of  your  Go- 
vemment  is  an  armed  neutraUty;  but 
an  armed  neutrality  is  a  very  serious 
thing  for  a  nation  that  for  a  year  and  a 
half  has  been  disbanding  its  veterans ; 
an  armed  neutrality  is  a  very  serious 
thing  for  a  nation  with  skeleton  bat- 
talions and  attenuated  squadrons,  and 
batteries  without  sufficient  guns,  and  yet 
more  guns  than  gunners  ;  an  armed 
neutrality  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a 
nation  without  a  military  reserve."  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  might  have 
added  —  *' Nevertheless,  you  are  still 
mistress  of  the  ocean;  yet,  as  you 
must  have  a  Channel  Fleet,  and  scarcely 
can  do  without  a  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  you 
to  establish  a  fleet  for  the  North  Sea, 
since  for  a  year  and  a  half  you  have  left 
off  shipbuilding — since  you  have  reduced 
your  famous  blue-jackets  —  since,  as  I 
well  know,  you  have  not  been  furnish- 
ing due  artillery  to  your  men-of-war, 
and  you  can't  deny  that  for  a  year  and  a 
half  you  have  been  living  on  the  stores 
that  were  accumulated  by  preceding  Go- 
vernments." Sir,  I  confess  that  would 
have  been  an  answer  to  my  suggestion 
of  armed  neutrality  which  would  have 
been  certainly  for  the  moment  somewhat 
embarrassing.  I  have  no  wish  on 
this  occasion  to  make  a  single  criticism 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentiemen  who  preside  over  the  great 
Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Ad- 
miralty. They  were  preferred  to  those 
eminent  posts  because,  as  was  under- 
stood generally  in  the  country;  they  were 
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deemedj  on  the  whole,  the  administrators 
most  competent  to  reduce  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  the  country,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  country, 
which  is  always  just  to  public  men, 
has  imanimously  agreed  that  these  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentlemen  luiye  entirely  fulfiUed 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  But  I 
cannot  help  making  one  remark  upon 
the  conduct  in  this  rein>ect  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Gbntleman 
challenged  the  existence  of  the  late 
Government  upon  a  grave  question  of 
policy  with  regard  to  belaud  in  a  manly 
and  straightforward  manner.  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  as  to  that  policy ; 
I  did  not  tlunk  it  was  a  policy  calculated 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  and 
put  an  end  to  those  feuds  which  seem  in- 
digenous to  that  country,  or  that  it  would 
make  eveiy  district  of  thatisland  aUtopia. 
Still,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  forward  on  that  occasion 
in  a  manly,  straightforward  manner. 
His  policy  was  openly  declared,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  last  Parliament,  elected 
by  the  restricted  constituency,  and  the 
last  Parliament  gave  him  a  large  majo- 
rity. At  a  later  period  he  appealed  to 
the  Parliament  elected  by  the  new  con- 
stituency, and  that  majority  was  in- 
creased. The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
therefore,  gained  his  position,  as  far  as 
the  policy  for  Ireland  was  at  issue,  in 
the  most  dear  and  honourable  manner ; 
and  no  one  grudged  him  his  triumph — 
at  least,  I  did  not.  But  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  suf- 
frages of  a  large  and,  as  he  believed,  of 
an  economicaUy  inclined  constituency, 
and,  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  bold  policy  he  had  enunciated,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  apparently 
to  obtain  votes,  in  which  he  did  not 
even  succeed,  he  denounced  the  then 
Ghovemment  on  account  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments. [Mr.  Gladstone  :  Expen- 
diture.] Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about 
the  word ;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
whichever  we  use.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  denouncing  the  extravagance 
of  the  late  Government,  said  to  the 
electors — **  If  I  am  in  power  next  year 
I  will  terminate  all  this  expenditure ;  I 
will  put  an  end  to  these  costly  estab- 
lishments, and  you  shall  have  a  great 
reduction  of  taxation  in  consequence.'' 
This  was  a  mere  episode  in  the  career 
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of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman.  It  did  not 
obtain  him  the  seat  he  then  solicited, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  obtained  for  him  half- 
a-dozen  seats  in  this  House.  He  would 
have  had  a  complete  majority  if  he  had 
adhered  to  his  first  policy,  which,  though 
I  believe  erroneous,  was  the  policy  of  a 
statesman,  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
had  been  deliberated  upon  in  tms  House. 
My  complaint  against  me  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  that  when  he  was  summoned 
by  his  Sovereign  to  occupy  the  highest 
position  in  the  kin^om,  with  a  respon- 
sibility attached  to  it  which  no  language 
can  describe,  and  no  deg^ree  of  feeling 
equal,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not 
have  been  10  minutes  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Queen  without  knowing  that  the  re- 
presentations he  had  made  respecting  the 
military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country  and  the  consequent  reduction 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  was 
one  of  the  g^atest  mistakes  any  Minis- 
ter could  possibly  have  made.  The  facts 
upon  which  this  conclusion  would  be 
arrived  at  by  him  were  State  secrets  at 
the  time ;  but  they  have  since  been  re- 
vealed in  ravaged  Europe.  Why,  the 
right  hon.  Ghentleman  sent  his  most  trusty 
GoimciUor  upon  these  subjects  abroad 
to  examine  into  these  matters ;  he  sent 
the  member  of  his  Cabinet  on  whom  he 
naturally  most  depended  for  a  correct 
opinion  upon  the  state  of  Europe. 
Lord  Clarendon  went  to  the  Continent. 
Lord  Clarendon  had  conferences  in  Ger- 
many with  more  than  one  Sovereign,  and 
with  many  most  eminent  statesmen.  Bv 
one  of  those  lucky  combinations  which 
sometimes  occur  in  public  life,  Lord 
Clarendon  met  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,  Prince  GbrtchakofT,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  GFermany  at  that  period, 
and  he  had  confidential  conferences  with 
Prince  Gbrtchakoff ;  and  the  consequence 
of  these  communications  with  German 
Sovereigns  and  statesmen  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Bussia  was  that  Lord  Clarendon 
repaired  to  the  capital  of  France,  and  con- 
ferred confidentially  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French.  Now,  Sir,  there  may  be  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  position  of 
the  late  Lord  Clarendon  as  a  statesman, 
as  there  will  be  upon  the  character  and 
career  of  every  pubHc  man.  Perhaps 
Lord  Clarendon  was  more  adapted  for 
an  Ambassador  than  a  Minister  of  State ; 
others  may  differ  from  this  view,  but  no 
one  will  dispute  that  Lord  Clarendon 
was  a  consummate  man  of  the  world, 
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with  a  qtiick  perception  of  character, 
and  gifbed  with  that  versatile  and  capti- 
vating sympathy  which  extracts  secrets 
from  the  most  reserved,  and  obtains  the 
confidence  of  the  most  close.    Now  all 
this  time  Lord  Clarendon  was  commu- 
nicating confidentially  with   the   right 
hon.  Gentleman — the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  admitted  this  at  the  close  of  last 
Session — and  who  can  doubt  what  were 
the  results  at  which  Lord   Clarendon 
arrived?     Lord  Clarendon  must  have 
comprehended  the  whole  situation — ^the 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  from  the 
continued  rivalry  of  France  and  Prussia ; 
the  causes  which  prevented  Prussia  from 
commencing  the  contest;   the  restraint 
necessary  in    consequence    to    impress 
upon  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  and 
the    right  hon.   Gentleman  must  have 
been  perfectly  well  aware  of  everything 
Lord  Clarendon  did,  of  everything  that 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  of  all  the 
information  that  he  gained.     Under  all 
these   circumstances,  it  is  to  me  most 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.    Gentieman.      I  cannot 
understand  how  a  person  filling  the  po- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  should 
have  deemed  himself  bound  by  the  rash 
rhetoric  of  the  hustings  to  continue  those 
reductions  of  what  he  calls  expenditure, 
but    which    are,    practically   speaking, 
establishments,  seeing  that  the  reduc- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  men  and  boys  and  in  the  amount  of 
stores.     How  is  it  possible  that  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentieman  could,  possessing  this 
knowledge,  have  pursued  such  a  course, 
and  countenanced  the  framing  of  harum- 
scarum  Budgets  which  have  dissipated 
the  resources  of  the  nation  ? 

The  danger  which  Lord  Clarendon 
must  have  foreseen  eventually  resulted 
in  the  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  now  let  me  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  character  of 
this  war.  It  is  no  common  war,  like 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
or  like  the  Italian  war  in  which  France 
was  engaged  some  years  ago ;  nor  is  it 
like  the  CHmean  "War.  This  war  repre- 
sents the  German  Bevolution,  a  greater 
political  event  than  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion of  last  century  —  I  don't  say  a 
greater,  or  as  great,  a  social  event. 
What  its  social  consequences  may  be  are 
in  the  future.  Not  a  single  principle  in 
the  management  of  our  foreign  a^airs, 
accepted  by  all  statesmen  for  guidance 


up  to  six  months  ago,  any  longer  exists, 
liere  is  not  a  diplomatic  tradition  which 
has  not  been  swept  away.     You  have  a 
new  world,  new  influences  at  work,  new 
and  unknown  objects  and  dangers  with 
which  to  cope,  at  present  involved  in 
that  obscurity  incident  to  novelty  in  such 
affairs.    We  used  to  have  discussions  in 
this  House  about  the  bedance  of  power. 
Lord  Palmerston,  eminently  a  practical 
man,   trimmed  the  ship  of  State   and 
shaped  its  policy  with  a  view  to  preserve 
an  equilibrium  in  Europe ;  and  we  have 
recentiy  been  favoured,   with  a  letter 
firom  M.  Guizot  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman opposite,  in  which  the  balance  of 
power  is  declared  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  of  Europe.    We  have 
heard  hon.  Gentiemen  in  this  House,  on 
some  occasions,  deride  the  idea  of  a  ba- 
lance of  power  as  altogether  a  fancy ;  but 
what  has  really  come  to  pass  in  Europe  ? 
The  balance  of  power  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  tiie  country  which  suffers 
most,  and  feels  the  effecl^  of  this  great 
change  most,  is  England.  Now,  what  has 
been  the  first  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  by  this  war, 
which  I  sincerely  believe,  if  we  had  been 
energetic    and   prepared,    this  coimtry 
might  have  prevented  ?    The  first  conse- 
quence is  tiiat  Bussia  repudiates   the 
Treaty  of  1856.      There  is  nothing  in 
diplomatic  history  so  imqualified  as  the 
repudiation  of  the  settlement  of  1856 
by  Eussia.     Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
inveigh  against  the  designs  of  Bussia. 
Bussia  has  a    policy,   as    every  great 
Power  has  a  policy,  and  she  has  as  much 
right  to  have  a  policy  as  Germany  or 
England.    I  believe  the  policy  of  Bussia, 
taking  a  general  view  of  it,   to  have 
been  a  legitimate  policy,  although  it  may 
have  been  inevitaoly  a  disturbing  policy. 
When  you  have  a  g^eat  count^  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,    with    an    immense 
territory,  with  a  numerous  and  yet,  as 
compared  with  its  colossal  area,  a  sparse 
population,    producing  human  food  to 
any  extent,  in  addition  to  certain  most 
valuable  raw  materials,  it  is  quite  dear 
that  a  people  so   situated,   practically 
without  any  seaboard,  would  never  rest 
until  it  found  its  way  to  the  coast,  and 
could  have  a  mode  of  communicating 
easily  with  other  nations,  and  exchang- 
ing its  products  with  them.     Well,  for 
200    years    Bussia    has    pursued    that 
policy ;  it  has  been  a  legitimate,  though 
a  disturbing  policy.    It  nas  cost  Sweden 
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proyiiioesy  and  it  has  ooBt  Turkey  pro- 
vinces.    But  no  wise  statesman  oould 
help  feeling  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
policy — a  policy  which  it  was  impossible 
to  resist,   and  one  which  the  general 
yerdict  of  the  world  recognized — ^that 
Bussia  should  find  her  way  to  the  sea- 
coast.    She  has  completely  accomplished 
it.      She  has  admirable  seaports;   she 
can  communicate  with  evexy  part  of  the 
world,  and  she  has  profited  accordingly. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  she 
advanced  a  new  view.      It  was  not  a 
national  policy ;  it  was  invented  by  the 
then  ruler  of  Bussia,  a  woman,  a  stranger, 
and  an  usurper — and  that  policy  was  that 
she  must  have  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.     That  was  not  a  legitimate,  it 
was  a  disturbing  policy.  It  was  a  policy 
like  the  French  desire  to  have  the  Khine 
— false  in  principle.     She  had  no  moral 
claim  to  Constantinople;  she  did  not 
represent  the  races  to  which  it  once  be- 
longed; she  had  no  political  necessity 
to  go  there,    because  she  had  already 
two  capitals.    Therefore,  it  was  not  a 
legitimate,  but  a  disturbing  policy.    As 
the  illegitimate    desire   of  France   to 
have  the  Bhine  has  led  to  the  pros- 
tration of  France,  so  the  iUegitunate 
desire   of  Bussia    to   have   Constanti- 
nople led  to  the  prostration  of  Bus- 
sia.   Now,  when  Bussia  repudiated  the 
Treaty  of  1856   I   do   not   think   the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  GK>- 
vemment  was  a  wise  one.  I  admire  the 
reasoning  by  which  Her  Majesty's  Se- 
cretary of  State  showed  to  the  Bussian 
Minister  the  fallacy  of  his  position ;  but 
I  think  that  the  ixdierence  he  drew  from 
his  own  premises  was  lame    and  im- 
potent.    Our  proper  answer  to  the  first 
note  of  Prince  GK>rtchakoff  should  have 
been  to  protest  against  it,  and  to  have 
said  at  once  that  Bussia  must  t^e  the 
consequences  of  such  a  step.    In  that 
case,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  at  this 
moment  we  should  have  heard  any  more 
about  it.    But  that  was  not  the  course 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  plan  of  a  Conference  on  the  Treaty 
of  1856,  which  France  could  not  attend, 
was  not  politic;    and  ike  inability  of 
France  to  take  part  in  it  was  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  m  refusing  to  listen  to 
any  such  project.    Let  me  recall  to  the 
House  for  a  moment  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Treaty  of  1856  was 
negotiated.   I  know  there  are  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House  who 
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think  the  Crimean  War  was  a  great 
mistake.     I  am  not  one  of  them.    I 
think  the    Crimean  War  might  have 
been  prevented.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  in  the  month  of  July,  1 854, 
if  our  Government  had  informed   the 
Government  of  Bussia  that  war  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  passing  the 
Fruth,  the  l^uth  would  not  have  been 
passed.    I  believe  that  is  not  now  mere 
conjecture,  but  a  matter  of  acknowledged 
fact.  But  when  that  war  was  declared  I 
believe  it  was  a  just  and  necessary  war ; 
I  believe  there  never  was  a  war  carried 
on  for  a  nobler  purpose  or  with  purer 
intentions,  nor  one  which  the   people 
generally  of  this  oountiy  ever  supported 
with  more  enthusiasm.      There  was  a 
great  demur  at  the  time  as  to  the  terms 
of  peace ;  they  were  not  thought  ade- 
quate.   It  is  ^e  they  did  not  call  upon 
Kussia,  under  defeat,  to  yield  up  any  of 
her  provinces;    and   I   wish  that  fSact 
could  be  recollected  by  other  Powers. 
It  is  true,    also,    that  the  Allies  did 
not  propose  to  mulct  Bussia  by  calling 
on  her  to  pay  a  great  indemnity ;  and 
that,  too,   should  not  be  forgotten  by 
nations   who    are    influenced   by  pre- 
cedents.   But  I  think  the  Treaty  was 
admirable,  because  it  devised  a  plan 
for  neutralizing  the  Black  Sea,  which 
absolutely,  as  fiEur  as  human  arrange- 
ments could  control  affairs,  really  pre- 
vented that  part  of   the  world  again 
disturbing   the   general  peace.      Well, 
that  Gi^aty  was  regarded  at  the  time 
as  a  magnanimous  Treaty.     I  believe 
it   was    BO  acc^ted  by  Bussia.     She 
obtained   terms  after  the  fall  of   Se- 
bastopol  as  favourable  as  those  which 
she  refused  at  the  Conference  of  Vienna. 
I  doubt  there  is  an  example  of  such 
terms  being  offered  by  the  conqueror 
under  similar  circumstances.    Now,  Sir, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  divine  what  is  pass- 
ing at  the  Conference.    All  sorts  of  ru- 
mours are  afloat ;  but  I  cannot  under- 
stand, or  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
British  Minister,  after  the  immense  sa- 
crifices made  by  the  Allies,  and  especially 
by  this  country,  in  order  to  obtam  that 
Treafy  of  1856,  will  consent  in  Confer- 
ence to  give  up  the  whole  point  for  which 
^ose   sacrifices  were  incurred.    There 
really  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  1856 
of  vital  importance  —  nothing  that  did 
secure  and  can  maintain  the  general 
peace  of  Europe  with  regard  io  that 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  termina- 
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tion  of  the  naval  preponderance  of  Bos- 
Isia  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  plan  which 
spared  the  pride  of  a  great  country.  To 
obtain  that  result  the  Allies  expended 
three  hundred  millions  of  treasure.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  tell  what  was  the 
loss  in  human  lives,  infinitely  more  valu- 
able. You  fought  four  pitched  battles 
and  made  two  of  the  most  terrific  assaults 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  sieges,  and 
aU  to  obtain  this  result.  Why,  there  is 
hardly  a  family  in  England,  from  the 
haughtiest  to  the  humblest,  which  has 
not  some  painful  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices  of  that  war.  In 
my  parish  church  there  is  a  memorial 
window  to  the  memory  of  two  sons  of 
an  hon.  Baronet,  once  a  Member  of  this 
House,  both  of  whom  fell  in  the  Crimea. 
The  eldest,  who  was  little  more  than  of 
age — ^a  youth  of  great  promise  and  dis- 
tmguished  appearance — ^had  just  mar- 
ried, and  the  very  week  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  summoned  to  his  regiment, 
one  of  the  finest  in  our  service — ^me  23rd 
Fusiliers.  He  fell  at  Alma  after  many 
acts  of  valour.  Exactly  a  year  after- 
wards his  next  brother,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title— an  officer  of  Artil- 
lery,  also  in  the  same  army  -  died 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol.  The 
mother  of  those  gaUant  youths  raised 
that  memorial  window  in  my  parish 
church  becauBe — ^to  use  her  own  words 
— amid  her  terrible  sorrows  she  had 
the  proud  consolation  of  knowing  that 
her  sons  had  died  for  their  country.  But 
now  you  are  going  to  tell  her  that  she  is 
not  to  have  that  proud  consolation — ^that 
they  did  not  die  either  for  the  honour  or 
the  interest  of  their  country — ^that  it  was 
all  moonshine.  I  think  that  the  mothers 
of  England  will  feel  very  differently  in 
future,  and  the  sons  of  England,  too, 
will  not  be  so  lavish  of  their  lives,  if 
this  mockery  is  to  occur.  But  the  most 
curious  thing  in  all  this  affair  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856  is  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  when  they  re- 
ceived the  note  of  Prince  Gbrtchakoff ; 
and  it  is  to  me  perfectly  incredible. 
What  did  Her  Minesty's  Qovemment 
do  ?  They  consulted  Count  Bismarck — 
certainly  a  most  eminent  man,  and  there 
is  no  man  whose  opinion  on  a  difficult 
question  I  should  think  more  valuable, 
ibut  he  is  the  Minister  of  Prussia,  who 
was  not  our  ally  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, and  whose  conduct  then  was  equi- 
vocal and  ambiguous ;  and  they  sent,  as 


I  understand — ^butwe  are  to  have  the 
Papers  laid  before  us,  and  I  am  sure 
Papers  were  never  more  wanted  —  they 
sent  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  in  their  difficulty 
to  consult  Count  Bismarck.  Now,  what 
said  Count  Bismarck  ?  Count  Bismarck 
said  this — **  I  see  that  your  Government 
is  extremely  indignant  because  Eussia 
has  repudiated  the  Treaty  of  1856.  Well, 
it  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing;  but 
only  three  months  ago  your  Prime  Mi- 
nister repudiated  a  most  solemn  treaty 
with  regard  to  my  country  —  namely, 
that  which  guaranteed  the  Saxon  pro- 
vinces to  my  Sovereign."  Why,  at  that 
moment  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  those 
Saxon  provinces  would  or  would  not  be 
invaded,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  those  very 
provinces  that  Count  Bismarck's  estate 
is  situated,  though  that  is  a  matter  that 
of  course  would  not  affect  his  opinion. 
However,  Count  Bismarck,  with  that 
cynical  cordiality  which  distinguishes 
Imn,  said — "Notwithstanding  the  way 
in  which  you  have  treated  us,  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  for  you.  I  will  suggest 
a  Conference,  and  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  a  Conference  is  that  you  con- 
done the  great  offence  of  Eussia,  and 
then  that  will  happen  at  the  Conference 
which  always  does  happen  at  Confer- 
ences to  which  Eussia  is  a  party,  and 
particularly  where  Prussia  also  is  a  party 
— ^namely,  that  Eussia  will  gain  her  ob- 
ject." But  Count  Bismarck  is  a  man  of 
the  world  who  goes  with  the  times ;  so  he 
does  not  stop  here — ^the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
is  an  obsolete  treaty ;  the  Treaty  of  1856 
is  now  successfully  repudiated  by  Eussia ; 
the  balance  of  power  no  longer  exists. 
And  therefore  the  unfortunate  Sove- 
reign Prince  of  Luxemburg,  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  whose  territory  we  had 
laboured,  and  had  incurred  so  great  a 
risk,  has  notice  served  upon  him,  which 
puts  an  end  to  ike  Treaty  of  Luxem- 
bourg. That  is  the  third  repudiated 
treaty.  Now  let  me  say  one  word  about 
that  Treaty.  I  wish  to  speak  thus,  be- 
cause the  matter  has  not  been  so  much 
before  the  House  of  Commons  as  might 
be  desirable,  and  the  observations  of 
a  Secretary  of  State  have  not  been  cor- 
rectly apprehended.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Luxemburg  the  five  signataries  gave 
a  joint  guarantee  to  maintain  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
were  our  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
joint  guarantee.    I  do  not  apprehend 
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that  as  regards  our  liabilities  to  the 
Orand  Duke  of  Luxemburg  the  slightest 
difticiilty  is  likely  to  arise.  I  believe 
that  the  liability  of  each  of  the  co-signa- 
taries  towards  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg merely  extends  to  this — that  they 
shall  not  themselves  violate  the  neutrality 
of  liis  territory.  But  the  liabilities  that 
the  signataries  to  that  Treaty  incur  to 
each  other  in  respect  of  the  engagement 
are  much  larger  and  of  a  far  more 
comjilicated  character.  Guarantees  of 
the  neutrality  of  their  territories  are  not 
given  to  Princes  out  of  mere  affection  or 
personal  respect — ^they  are  given  for 
much  larger  objects,  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  to  maintain  the  general 
tranquillity.  And  therefore  a  signatary 
of  tlie  Treaty  who  violates  the  neutrality 
of  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Luxemburg  incurs  a  large  responsibility 
to  England  and  to  the  other  signataries 
of  the  instrument ;  and  it  would  be 
open  to  us,  at  any  moment  and  in  any 
manner  we  might  think  proper,  to  assert 
our  rights  if  they  should  be  so  violated. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  secret  Treaty  between  Prussia 
and  Hussia  entered  into  before  the  wai*. 
I  make  no  statement  to  that  effect  myself. 
It  once  fell  to  my  lot,  in  reference  to 
transactions  relating  to  the  Crimean  War, 
to  state  to  this  House  that  there  was 
in  existence  a  secret  Treaty  between 
two  great  Powers — France  and  Austria 
— having  reference  to  the  state  of  Italy, 
by  which  the  former  undertook  not 
to  attack  the  latter  in  case  certain 
things  should  be  done  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  and  Lord  Palmerston  contra- 
dicted me  upon  the  subject.  In  about 
a  week  after,  however.  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  having  ascertained 
the  real  facts,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
come  down  to  the  House  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  such  a  Treaty  did  exist. 
I  merely  advert  to  that  circumstance  to 
show  that  I  make  no  such  assertions 
until  I  am  convinced  of  their  truth. 
When  I  am  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  Treaty  such  as  I  have  described 
between  Prussia  and  Eussia,  I  shall 
state  the  fact  openly  in  this  House.  I 
feel  called  upon,  however,  to  make  this 
remark — that  if,  when  Her  Majesty's 
Government  communicated  with  Count 
]3ismark  respecting  the  repudiation  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  Treaty,  they 
were  exceedingly  ill-informed;  but  li 
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they  were  aware  of  its  existence— and 
I  wish  the  House  to  observe  this  jk)*- 
sibility  particularly  —  and  yet  under 
such  circumstances  made  the  appeal 
to  Count  Bismarck  which  led  to  this 
Conference,  then  I  say  tliat  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  of 
a  Yory  grave  character,  and  that  the 
censure  of  this  House  would  be  a  very 
light  punishment  for  tliem  to  undergo. 

There  is  another  Treaty  upon  which 
I  will  not  stop  to  make  a  comment, 
which  has  been  violated  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of 
power  produced  by  this  war — a  war 
which,  I  believe,  England  might  have 
prevented,  and  that  is  the  Treaty  which 
secured  Home  to  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
entered  into  by  the  King  of  Italy,  oy 
which  the  latter  bound  himself  to  defend 
the  former  from  all  aggression.  We 
were  not  parties  to  that  Treaty,  and  can 
be  only  indirectly  concerned  and  inte- 
rested in  it;  but  the  violation  of  that 
Treaty  is,  in  my  opinion,  complete.  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  result ;  it 
is  the  necessary  result  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Papacy  and  Liberalism. 
Why  the  Pope  should  destroy  Churches 
— even  if  they  were  Irish  Protestant 
Churches — and  why  he  shoidd  secularize 
ecclesiastical  property,  I  never  could 
understand.  His  Holiness,  however, 
succeeded  in  his  object ;  but  the  Pro- 
testant Church  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land was  not  legally  disestablished 
at  the  time  when  the  Papacy  was 
disestablished  itself.  I  do  not  dwell 
upon  this  Treaty,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate we  shall  have  a  satisfactory  vindi- 
cation of  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  a  complete  interpretation  of  their 
views,  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth 
(Mr.  Kinnaird). 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  shown  the  HouBe 
what  a  complicated  state  of  affairs,  what 
difficulties,  and  what  possible  dangers 
have  arisen  in  Europe  from  this  war,  which 
has  destroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
which  war,  I  think,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. But  those  difficulties  and  dangers 
are  not  limited  to  Europe.  The  Atlantic 
Cable  unhappily  conveys  not  only  com- 
munications relating  to  commercial  mat- 
ters. Ever}'thing  that  happens  in  the 
diplomatic  circles  of  Europe  appears  to 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  great  waters 
with  a  rapidity  rivalling  that  by  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  price  of  gold  and 
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of  cotton  is  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  course  wldch.  was 
taken  by  the  Sovereign  of  America  in 
this  matter.  I  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  not  have  condescended  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  Europe.  But  to  my 
great  surprise  the  United  States  have 
also  got  hold  of  a  Treaty  with  this 
count^  which  they  intend  to  repudiate. 
This  Treaty  was  a  treaty  negotiated 
— as  all  treaties  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  have  been  negotiated 
— ^with  great  concessions  on  our  side. 
The  enjoyment  of  it  was  lost,  wantonly 
lost  by  the  United  States  by  their  abro- 

gation  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
anada,  although  even  after  that  occur- 
rence they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  its 
provisions  for  many  years  longer  by  the 
forbearance  and  indulgence  of  English 
statesmen.    That  Treaty  is  now  brought 
forward  by  the  United  States  as  an  act 
of  injustice  on  our  part  and  as  a  means 
and  opportunity  for  misunderstanding. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  jfrom  the  Queeirs 
Speech  that  the  attention  of  England 
had  been  directed  to  this  question,  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect  of 
having  at  least  some  formal  communica- 
tion upon  the  question.     There  is  one 
point  connected  with  America  which  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  and  that 
is,  the  extraordinary  tone  in  which  the 
authorities    of    America    communicate 
with    our    Government    and  with   the 
people  of   this  country.     The  tone  of 
the  American  Government  towards  the 
Government    of    England    is    different 
from  that  used  towards    the   Govern- 
ment of  any  other  country.     It  is  not, 
as  I    once    thought,    the    rough    sim- 
plicity of  Hepublican  manners  that  occa- 
sions a  rudeness  so  painful.     Nothing 
can  be  more  courteous  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Eussian 
Government  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
the  German  Government;   but  if  they 
have  any  communications  to  make  to  the 
Government  of  this  country,  or  any  cause 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  English  people,  a  tone  is  adopted 
and  language  used  which  it  may  be  for- 
bearing not  to  notice  for  a  time,  but 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  ultimately 
lead  to  consequences  which,  though  they 
may  not  be  intended,  all  will  deplore. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the 
wild  words  of  demagogues,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  United  States,  as  in  all  other 
coxintries,  are  reckless  in  their  expres- 


sions.    I  am  talking  of  persons  of  high 
official  authority.     I  will  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  chief  Senator  (Mr.  Sumner) 
— ^I  look  upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Foreign  Affairs  as  the  chief 
man  in  the  Senate,  and  only  second  to 
the  President,  for  to  a  certain  degree  he 
exercises  the  functions  of  royalty.     No 
treaty  with  the  United  States  can,  I  be- 
lieve, be  concluded  without  his  concur- 
rence.   This  gentleman  commenced  his 
Parliamentary  career  la^t  year  by  an 
invective  against  the  British  Government. 
Having  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  be« 
tween  the  two  countries,  having  to  exer- 
cise  the   functions  of  a  judge  and   a 
statesman,  he  commenced  tiie  campaign 
by  a  violent  invective  against  the  English 
Ghovemment  and    the   English  nation, 
exciting    the    passions   of   the    people 
of  America.     Then  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Sovereign  of  America, 
recently  in  one  of  those  grave   State 
papers  which  a  person  of  his  exalted 
position  periodically  produces,   having 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  people  uses  language  which  I 
wish  I  could  describe  as  either  friendly 
or  respectful.     It  was,  I  think,  very  im- 
fortimate  that  the  Fenian  prisoners  were 
sent  to  America.     It  is  a  questionable 
thing  to  me  whether  they  ought  to  have 
been  amnestied.   But,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  is  best  that  an  amnesty 
should  be  complete ;  and  if  they  were 
to  be  freed  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  go  to  Ireland,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  America  as  first-class  pas- 
sengers in  a  Cimard  boat,  with  a  £5 
note  in  their  pockets.     The  people  of 
America  received  them,    in  pursuance 
of  the  system  of  always  insiuting  this 
country,   with  all    honour,   and    by    a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decided  to  treat  them  with 
every    possible    respect.      I    want    to 
know  what  is  the  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment and  people  of  England  are 
treated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  different  maimer  from  that 
in  which  other  coimtries  are  treated. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to 
know  that.   At  the  first  blush  one  would 
think  it  impossible  for  two  nations  to 
be  on  terms  of  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete imderstanding.     Notwithstanding 
the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  emigration  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the 
Address  (Mr.  Morley)  has  noticed,  the 
English  character  of  the  original  settlers 
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in  these  oolonies  has  alwaTS  predomi- 
nated. They  hare,  perhaps,  improved 
our  language;  but  they  still  speak  it. 
We  have  the  same  laws,  the  same 
literature,  and  the  same  religion.  Our 
commercial  relations  are  on  avast  scale ; 
and  though  our  terms  of  exchange 
might  be  improved,  the  reciprocal  benefit 
is  great  and  unquestioned.  There  is 
every  circumstance  which  ought  to  unite 
two  nations  in  the  bonds  of  real  friend- 
ship, and  yet  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Government  or  the  people  of  this 
country  can  be  brought  in  any  public 
way  before  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  without  some  expression  being 
used,  or  some  course  taken  which  is 
ofi^ensive  to  our  honour.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  ?  It  cannot  arise  from  the 
original  quarrel.  The  result  of  the 
original  quarrel  was  certainly  calcidated 
to  leave  feelings  of  humiliation  and  vin- 
dictiveness,  but  not  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans.  Nor  can  it  arise  from  the 
course  taken  by  England  during  the  Civil 
War.  Nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the 
statement  that  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
States  was  taken  up  by  either  party  in 
this  coimtry ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
charges  so  constantly  made,  that  the 
party  represented  on  this  side  of  the 
House  acted  in  a  party  sense  with  regard 
to  the  Southern  Confederation,  it  is  ut- 
terly untrue.  There  were  hon.  Gentlemen, 
no  doubt,  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
who  expressed  their  opinions  and  brought 
forward  Motions ;  but  nothing  like  a 
party  Motion  was  ever  made.  The  late 
Lord  Derby,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  America,  from  the  first  believed  that 
the  Northom  Confederation  would  bo 
successful,  and  as  regards  the  House  of 
Parliament  where  he  was  eminent  he 
surely  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
party  sitting  on  this  side.  As  regards 
this  House,  I  may,  perhaps,  though  with 
less  authority,  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representative,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  did  I  sanction  any  such 
Motion,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  if  not 
others — I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to 
limit  our  interference  to  the  recognition 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  would  have 
involved  us  in  a  war  with  the  Northern 
States,  and  of  such  a  result  I  would  not 
take  the  responsibility.  Sir,  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  charge.  It  is  futile. 
The  reason  of  this  offensive  conduct  of 
the  United  States  is  this  —  There  is 
a  party  in  America,  who  certainly  do 
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not  monopolize  the  intelligence,  the  edu- 
cation, and  the  property  of  the  countay, 
and  who,  I  believe,  are  not  even  numeri- 
cally the  strongest,  who  attempt  to  obtain 
political  power  and  to  excite  political 
passion  by  abusing  England  and  its  Gk>- 
vemment  because  they  believe  they  can 
do  so  with  impunity.  These  are  the  last 
men  who  would  take  this  tone  if  they 
thought  England  would  resent  such  con- 
duct ;  but  the  idea  is  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  may  insult  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  England  with  impunity.  Ton 
may  say,  if  they  have  no  really  hostile 
intent,  and  it  is  a  mere  electioneering 
game,  is  it  not  better  for  us  to  be  forbear- 
ing and  contemptuous  ?  Well,  it  is  not 
exactly  that.  The  danger  is  this  —  Ha- 
bitually exciting  the  passions  of  millions, 
some  unfortunate  thing  happens  or  some- 
thing unfortunate  is  said  in  either  conn- 
try  ;  the  fire  lights  up,  it  is  beyond  their 
control,  and  the  two  nations  are  landed 
in  a  contest  which  they  can  no  longer 
control  or  prevent.  As  there  is  to  be  a 
Commission,  it  would  bo  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  us  to  come  to  some  clear 
understanding  on  the  subject,  and  let  it 
be  known  England  cannot  be  insulted 
or  injured  with  impunity  ;  though  I 
should  look  iipon  it  as  the  darkest  nour 
of  my  life  if  I  were  to  counsel  or  even 
support  in  this  House  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  still  the  United  States 
should  know  that  they  are  not  an  ex- 
ception to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  —  tliat  we  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  insulted  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world — and  that  they  can- 
not be  an  exception.  If  once  our  naval 
and  military  establishments  were  in  that 
condition  which,  I  hope,  on  Thursday, 
or  some  early  day,  we  shall  find  they 
are — if  once  it  is  known  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  cannot  be  assaulted 
without  being  adequately  defended — all 
this  rowdy  rhetoric  which  is  addressed 
to  irresponsible  millions,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  impunity,  wiU,  I  believe, 
cease. 

Now,  Sir,  that  is  the  state  of  affairs 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session.  And  as  there 
is  not  one  of  the  subjects  which  I  have 
mentioned  which  will  not,  probably,  be 
brought  forward  for  our  consideration  in 
its  course,  it  has  seemed  to  me  not  inap- 
propriate that,  on  the  first  day,  some 
general  view  i^ould  be  put  before  the 
House  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  be- 
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tween  Germany  and  France.  The  whole 
machinexy  of  States  is  dislocated.  There 
is  not  an  engagement  between  Powers 
which  is  not  impugned  or  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  without  confidence, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  with  every  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  I  have  alluded 
we  shall  have  to  discuss  our  diplomatic 
engagements  and  the  stipulations  which 
now  exist.  I  hope  I  may  presume  to  say 
that  I  have  never  been  what  is  called  an 
alarmist.  I  have  never  magnified  the 
dangers  which  this  country  has  had  to 
tmdergo.  I  hope  I  may  add  that  I  have 
never  been  in  favour  of  a  meddlesome 
policy,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
support  what  is  called  non-intervention 
imder  all  circumstances.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  relations  of  England  to 
Europe  are  different  now  &om  what  they 
were  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  or  even 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Ohatham,  and  that 
other  than  European  elements,  great 
in  themselves  and  considerably  affecting 
the  balance  of  power,  have  grown  up 
which  could  not  have  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  statesmen  of  that 
day.  But  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  great 
peril,  and  that  it  will  require  the  utmost 
prudence  and  courage  to  extricate  her 
from  the  consequences  of  recent  events. 
A  distinguished  man,  long  a  Member 
of  this  House,  an  eminent  statesman, 
whom  I  am  sure  even  his  opponents 
must  always  speak  of  with  respect — 
Lord  Bussell — has  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
States  a  natural  jealousy  of  any  do- 
minion that  rises  up  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  commerce.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  have  been  periods 
before  this  when  a  feeling — not,  I  think, 
a  rational,  but  a  general  feeling>-of 
hostility  to  the  United  Kingdom  has 
existed  which  nothing  but  fortunate 
circumstances  or  the  exertion  of  great 
energy  on  our  side  could  have  dispelled 
or  baffled.  I  remember  in  a  discuBsion 
in  this  House  20  years  ago,  when  a  feel- 
ing of  this  kind  had  grown  up,  remind- 
ing the  House  of  what  occurred  at  the 
Treaty  of  Cambrai.  That  was  a  treaty 
under  which  the  Confederate  Powers  of 
Europe  determined,  without  any  cause 
whatever  and  from  mere  jealousy  of 
Venice,  of  her  mercantile  spirit  and 
great  wealth,  and  from  irritation  at  the 
reserve  with  which  she  had  declined 
mixing  herself  up  in  their  separate  plans. 


to  out  i^e  pinions  of  that  great  Bc^nblic. 
No  doubt  there  is  even  considerable 
similarity  between  the  condition  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Bepublic  of  Venice. 
Venice  had  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  finest  navy,  and  a  good  army,* 
commanded  by  strangers  and  foreigners 
it  is  true,  but  still  by  distingiushed 
generals.  She  held  Cyprus  in  fee ;  she 
possessed  the  Morea,  the  peninsida  of 
the  ^gean — the  same  to  her  that  Lidia 
is  to  us*— the  best  islands  of  the  Ionian 
and  ^gean  seas,  and  every  province  of 
the  terra  firma  of  Italy  distinguished 
for  civilization  and  culture,  except  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Milan.  But  there  are 
also  differences  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Venice.  Venice  had  not 
a  numerous  and  waiclike  population. 
She  had  not  a  high-spirited  midole-class, 
and  she  had  a  suspicious  and  tyrannical 
oligarchy  instead  of  an  open  and  real 
aristocracy.  I  understand  that  some 
distinguished  statesmen  have  been 
speakmg  of  England  as  a  country  that 
is  past  as  regards  political  power,  and  as 
one  that  has  sacrificed  all  her  reputation 
and  her  real  power  merely  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.  WeU,  I  am  glad 
that  during  the  50  years  of  peace  that 
more  or  less  we  have  enjoyed — ^we  have 
accumulated  wealth,  and  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  me  to  know  that  if — ^which 
God  forbid — ^we  should  have  to  defend 
ourselves  and  assert  our  position  in  the 
world,  we  coidd  enter,  as  I  am  sure  no 
other  Power  could,  into  a  third  campaign 
without  finding  the  sinews  of  war  fail  us. 
It  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  England 
to  feel  that  if  she  enters  into  a  quarrel 
which  is  necessary  and  just,  she  is  not 
likely  to  find  her  resources  exhausted; 
whereas,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix 
on  any  other  Power,  with  all  their  boast- 
fulness,  that  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  hostilities  would  not  be  found  upon 
the  different  Exchanges  of  Europe  en- 
deavouring to  raise  loans  to  an  amount, 
moreover,  not  as  large  as  we  could  raise 
by  a  single  tax.  But  in  the  50 years  which 
have  elapsed  we  have  done  something 
besides  accumulating  money,  and  it  is 
well  that  this  should  be  known  by  those 
who  make  such  free  comments  npon 
England  and  the  English  people.  The 
people  of  the  United  IQngdom  enjoy  at 
this  moment  complete  personal  and  poli- 
tical liberty.  Those  two  great  subjects 
that  used  to  disturb  our  predecessors, 
and  were  the  foundation  of  half  the 
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enoumbering  orders  of  this  House — 
trade  and  religion — are  no  longer  any 
source  of  difficulty  to  us  since  they  liave 
taken  the  shape  of  commercial  freedom 
and  religious  equality.  We  passed  last 
year  a  Primary  Education  liill,  not  so 
various  in  its  elements  as  I  hox)e  to  live 
to  see  pass,  but  still  a  real  Elementary 
Education  Bill.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
following  their  industry  and  enjoying 
their  rights  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  the  records  of  any  modem  or 
ancient  nation  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  population  thus  circumstanced  is  going 
to  give  up  siLch  blessings  without  a 
struggle,  or  will  yield  so  pre-eminent  a 
position  without  at  least  proving  that 
they  are  worthy  of  it.  There  are  many 
observations  that  I  could  make  upon 
details  of  the  gracious  Speech  and  of 
the  Address  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  vote  in  answer.  It  is  one  of  the 
longest  Speeches  that,  I  believe,  was 
over  delivered  to  Parliament  from  the 
Throne.  It  touches  on  many  subjects ; 
there  are  expressions  in  it  which  might 
be  criticized  ;  and  there  are  some  points 
which  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, warrant  even  a  graver  notice. 
But  I  think  it  of  importance  that  we 
should  show  to  Europe  and  to  Ame- 
rica, on  the  present  occasion,  when  we 
re-assemble,  an  united  Parliament ;  and 
though,  no  doubt,  we  shall  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  minor  points,  I  ap- 
prehend that  on  the  vital  question  there 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
great  majority  of  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  resolved  that  the  mili- 
tary' and  naval  institutions  of  this 
country  shall  be  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. We  hope— -aye,  more  than  hope, 
we  believe — the  Government  are  going  to 
bring  forward  measures  which  will  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  that  case 
I  shall  give  those  measures  my  entire 
support ;  if  there  are  points  of  detail  of 
which  I  may  not  approve,  I  sliall  waive 
my  opposition,  if  it  will  endanger  the 
security  of  their  passing.  I  would  even 
make  some  sacrifice  of  principle  to  sup- 
port their  proposals,  if  they  be  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion,  as  I  hope  and 
believe  they  will  be.  But,  although  I 
am  not  prepared  with  any  Amendment 
upon  tliis  occasion,  or  to  ask  the  House 
to  come  to  any  declaration  of  opinion 
upon  a  state  of  affairs  that  I  do  not 
think  devoid  of  peril,  and  which  all,  I 
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think,  must  admit  to  be  most  oriticaly  stiU 
I  could  not  be  altogether  silent,  after  the 
conversations  whicn  occurred  in  the  last 
days  of  the  late  Session,  and  the  events 
which  have  since  taken  so  grave  a  form. 
The  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  I 
have  been  emboldened  to  offer  because 
I  know  thoy  are  shared  by  those  who 
generally  act  with  me  in  public  life — 
and  also  because  I  know  that  a  g^reat 
body  of  persons  throughout  the  oountiy 
sympathize  with  us  in  our  resolve,  which 
is,  as  far  as  our  power  may  enable  us 
to  effect  that  object,  to  uphold  the 
greatness  of  our  country,  and  to  main- 
tain the  Empire  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  My  hon.  Friends 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Address 
have  each  of  them  discharged  a  part 
well  known  not  to  be  free  from  difficulty 
in  a  manner  that  I  am  sure  will  tend  to 
conciliate  for  them  the  favour  of  this 
House,  and  to  inspire  in  all  of  us  a  hope 
that  neither  of  them  will  be  too  much  at- 
tracted by  sympathy,  or  any  other  cause, 
into  the  rank  of  silent  Members.  But 
since  my  two  hon.  Friends  have  sat 
down  the  debate  has  assumed  a  different 
character.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  has  consisted 
in  so  large  a  degree  of  charges  of  the 
most  pointed  character  against  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
I  hope  the  House  will  think  I  am  not 
taking  an  undue  liberty  if  I  rise  at  once 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  challenge 
he  has  given  us,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  questioning  his  title  to  bring 
these  accusations  forward.  I  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  and  1  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  accusations 
he  has  made.  As  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  found  it  necessary  to  traverse 
a  field  of  considerable  breadth,  I  will  at 
once  point  out  tliose  portions  of  his 
speech  with  which  I  do  not  find  that  the 
respect  I  am  bound  to  pay  him  makes  it 
my  duty  to  follow  him  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  fii*st  place,  I  shall  not 
touch  on  Lord  Clarendon's  visit  to  the 
Continent  in  1869,  other  than  to  say  that 
from  whence  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
derives  his  information  I  know  not,  ex- 
cept it  be  from  the  inexhaustible  re- 
positories which  his  own  brains  supply. 
During  the  whole  time  when  Lord 
Clarendon  was  Foreign  Minister  of  this 
country  in  the  present  Government,  I 
certainly  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction 
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of  communicatioii  with  him  rarely  inter- 
mitted for  a  single  day.  My  evidence,  I 
admit,  is  of  a  negative  character;  but, 
though  negative,  it  is  tolerably  strong, 
and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  the 
fabric  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  built  up  of  Lord  Clarendon's  supposed 
communications,  plans,  and  schemes, 
which  were  the  object  of  his  tour,  is  a 
fabric  wholly  without  foundation  in  fact, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see.  With  respect 
to  the  subject  of  Home,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Longford  (Mr. 
O'Beilly)  has  given  notice  of  raising  a 
discussion  on  it  on  a  very  early  day,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  likewise  of  omitting 
that  topic  from  any  observations  I  have 
to  make.  And  witli  regard  to  America, 
I  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words,  for  cer- 
tainly the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  House,  will  feel  that  it  would 
hardly  be  expedient  at  this  particular 
moment,  in  the  position  I  have  the 
honour  to  fill,  if  I  should  undertake  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  state  our 
exact  appreciation  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  certain 
American  matters.  One  thing  I  will  say, 
which  is  due  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  I  think  the  course  of  forbear- 
ance and  prudence  he  pursued  during 
the  American  War  entitle  him,  if  any 
man,  to  be  a  critic  in  this  matter  without 
offence ;  and  one  thing  I  will  say  for 
myself,  which  is  this — that  with  him  I 
deplore  that  licence  of  speech  and  that 
misapprehension  of  occurrences  on  this 
side  of  the  water  which  we  occasionally 
notice  in  portions  of  the  American  Press. 
I  feel  that  our  best  and  safest  course  is 
to  trust  to  the  judgment  and  good  sense 
of  the  mass  of  me  American  nation 
themselves  to  discountenance,  neutralize, 
and  dishearten  whatever  injustice  the 
effects  of  rash  and  intemperate  speech 
may  be  calculated  to  effect.  We  are  at 
the  present  moment  upon  the  very  eve 
of  despatching  to  America  a  Commission, 
of  which  my  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council  (Earl  De  Grey  and  Eipon) 
will  represent  British  interests.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  admit  that 
this  is  not  the  time  for  discussing  the 
various  matters  with  which  that  Com- 
mission will  have  to  deal.  Papers  will 
be  laid  before  the  House  explaining  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and  the 
merit  of  that  conduct  is  fair  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  My 
noble  Friend  will  be    assisted  in  the 
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Commission  by  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
the  able,  prudent,  and  trusted  represen- 
tative of  this  country  in  America,  and 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no  one  is 
so  well,  certainly  no  one  is  better,  quali- 
fied to  represent  and  defend  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  in  every  question  that  af- 
fects British  North  America.  The  main 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman naturally  turned  upon  the  discus- 
sion of  the  circumstances  of  the  Con- 
tinental war,  and,  as  he  entertains  the 
opinions  that  he  has  expressed  to-night, 
I  am  the  first  to  admit  that,  what- 
ever be  the  practice  commonly  prevail- 
ing in  regard  to  abstension  from  polem- 
ical discussion  on  the  night  of  the 
Address,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
perfectly  justified  in  departing  from  it ; 
although  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
will  admit  that  the  necessity  of  raising 
charges  so  grave  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment is  a  necessity  in  some  degree  ad- 
verse to  the  attainment  of  that  object 
which  he  declares  he  has  so  much  in 
view  and  at  heart — ^namely,  the  object 
of  presenting  to  foreign  nations  per- 
fectly united  councils.  Now,  I  take  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  and  I  wUl  first 
grapple  with  that  portion  of  it  which 
refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  balance 
of  power,  and  the  Note  which  was 
issued  in  the  autumn  by  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  we  were  quite  wrong  in  the 
mode  in  which  we  dealt  with  that  Note. 
Well,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not 
the  suf&age  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as 
far  as  I  have  any  means  of  judging  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  I  do  think 
that  the  answer  which  was  made  by  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Granville,  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  Note  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  was  recognized  by  the  country  as  a 
becoming,  adequate,  and  manly  answer. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that, 
after  issuing  that  answer,  to  which  he 
does  not  object  in  itself,  we  then  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  a  gross  error  in  mak- 
ing our  appeal  to  Count  Bismarck — a 
very  clever  man,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, not  too  liberal,  says ;  but  one 
into  whose  mouth  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  found  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  put  arguments  and  statements 
that  Count  Bismarck  himself  never  was 
ingenious  enough  to  discover.  We  mada 
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no  appeal  to  Count  Bismarck  whatever. 
We  took  our  own  course  in  reply  to  the 
Note  of  Prince  GortchakoflF,  and,  having 
taken  our  own  course,  it  became  a 
proper  subject  of  communication  to  tlie 
other  Powers  of  Europe  who  were  the 
other  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  1866,  and 
among  those  Powers  was  Pnissia.  The 
right  hen.  Gentleman  is  right  in  saying 
that  Prussia  was  not  our  ally  in  tlie 
Crimean  "War ;  but  Prussia  was  our  ally 
in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  war, 
and  Prussia  was  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
itself.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood. 
We  did  not  exclude  Prussia  from  the 
communication  that  we  made  to  every 
other  Power  concerned  in  that  Treaty ; 
but  a  special  appeal  to  Count  Bismarck 
we  never  made,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
suspicions  upon  which  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  pai*t 
of  the  case  depends.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  some  general  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  moderation  on 
the  part  of  tho  victorious  Power,  and 
when  the  moment  comes  for  negotia- 
tion, though  it  is  not  prudent  or  desir- 
able for  mo  to  discuss  it  now  in  debate. 
I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  stating  my 
general  concurrence.  Well,  I  think  I 
may  pass  to  the  main  subject  of  the 
speech  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
namely,  the  present  war  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  present  war.  His  charges  ^e 
perfectly  clear.  He  says  we  were  right 
in  maintaining  neutrality,  but  that  we 
maintained  a  wrong  kind  of  neutrahty. 
Wc  ought  to  have  maintained  an  armed 
neutrahty:  maintaining  an  armed  neu- 
trality, we  should  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  war — certainly  to  shorten  it, 
and  as  certainly  to  improve  the  terms 
on  wliich  peace  is  to  be  finally  concluded. 
But  we  did  not  use  energy  enough  in 
our  representations  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment before  war  broke  out.  We  did 
not  make  use  of  the  services  we  had 
rendered  to  France.  We  did  not  make 
use  of  the  guarantee  by  which  we  were 
bound  to  Prussia.  If  we  had  made 
use  of  these  documents  we  should  pro- 
bably have  been  able  to  prevent  war 
arising.  We  were  paralyzed,  because 
we  had  undidy  reduced  the  armaments 
of  tho  nation  in  order  to  redeem  rash 
pledges  given  by  me  on  the  hus- 
tings in  Lancashire,  and  to  enable  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  propose  to  the  House  and 
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carry  through  his  harum-scarum  Budget. 
I  hope  that  is  a  tolerably  fair  statement 
of  the  charge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. There  are  many  of  tho  things 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  describes  as  placed 
entirely  beyond  argument,  as  admitted 
by  everybody,  which,  as  I  have  often 
been  compelled  to  do  before,  I  must 
take  up  in  a  bundle  and  put  them  aside 
as  wholly  unfounded.  But  with  regard 
to  armed  neutrality,  I  own  it,  with  some 
reluctance,  that  I  followed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  into  the  cloudy  controversy 
that  he  has  raised.  AMiat  is  this  azm.6a 
neutrality?  I  have  heard  of  armed 
neuti'aHty  in  history.  I  recollect  an 
armed  neutrality  of  about  1780,  and  with 
that  armed  neutrality  war,  so  far  from 
being  stopped,  was  extended.  That 
portentous  evil  was  made  even  more 
portentous  from  the  admixture  with  it 
of  this  armed  neutrality.  I  will  not 
merely  criticize  the  phraseology  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — ^the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  privileged  in  phraseology 
with  gifts  of  invention,  and  copious  and 
poweri'ul  mastery  which  I  cannot  imitate, 
and  which  occasionally,  no  doubt,  may 
lead  to  my  coining  a  phrase  less  felicitous 
than  those  he  is  frequently  so  happy  and 
able  to  produce.  There  was  a  case  of 
armed  neutrahty — tho  case  of  Austria 
and  the  Principalities — ^which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  all  persons  ad- 
mitted to  have  shortened  tiie  Crimean 
War.  Now,  the  case  of  Austria  was 
not  a  case  of  armed  neutrality  at  all,  but 
an  especial  operation  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular point.  Austria  never  professed 
to  be  neutral  in  the  Crimean  War.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
the  driving  of  the  llussians  out  of  ^le 
Principalities  had  for  its  main  militaiy 
effect  nothing  but  this — it  placed  a  large 
and  neighbouring  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Bussia  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol. 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  proceed- 
ing; I  am  endeavouring  to  show  how 
hghtly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deals 
with  the  facts  of  history.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  we  did  not  use 
sufficient  energy  in  preventing  war ;  and 
those  who  have  heard  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  really  be 
under  the  impression  that  he  pointed  out 
to  us  this  lack  of  energy  at  a  period 
when  it  was  not  too  late  for  ua  to  amend 
our  defective  policy.  He  has  spoken 
to-night  as  if  the  speech  he  made  last 
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year  was  made  anterior  to  the  war.  On 
the  oontraryi  it  was  a  speech  made 
during  the  war ;  it  was  a  speech  made 
by  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  all 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Gk)yemment  in  reference  to  the  war.  He 
thinks  it  was  before  the  war;  but  the 
date  of  it  was  the  1st  of  August,  when 
war  had  been  declared  a  fortnight ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Saar- 
briick,  and  it  was  within  three  or  four 
days  of  the  battle  of  Woerth.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  we  did  not  use 
enei^  enough.  I  want  to  know  what 
it  was  we  were  to  do.  Well,  we  were 
to  go  to  the  French  and  we  were  to  say 
— **If  you  exercise  your  own  free  dis- 
cretion towards  Prussia  as  to  what  is  or 
what  is  not  sufficient  reparation,  that 
will  be  an  outrage  upon  the  Crown  of 
England?"  When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  used  that  strong  phrase  he 
immediately  felt  that  from  such  a  phrase 
there  would  arise  a  presumption  that  we 
were  to  go  to  war,  if  necessary,  in  sup- 
port of  that  strong  language;  but  he 
disclaimed  the  intention  of  going  to  war 
in  support  of  it.  We  were  to  have  told 
France  that  she  was  inflicting  an  out- 
rage upon  the  Crown  of  England ;  but 
we  were  to  abstain  fr^m  saying  that  that 
outrage  would  be  resented  on  our  part. 
And  that  is  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman calls  a  recommendation  to  use 
^eater  energy  than  that  which  we  used. 
We  were  to  have  said  to  France — I  am 
quoting  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
ueman — ''You  must  take  the  conse- 
quences;" and  France  might  safely  have 
taken  the  consequences,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  position,  for  the 
consequences  were  not  to  be  war,  but 
they  were  to  be  our  high  displeasure — 
consequences  which  I  think  it  very 
possible  a  people  much  less  powerfiil 
and  high-spirited  than  the  French 
wotdd  have  been  perfectly  content  to 
take  in  resenting  an  unwarranted  and 
excessive  intrusion  from  a  foreign  Power 
into  a  province  which  was  not  its 
own.  It  is  not  the  question  whether 
ibrance  was  right,  or  whether  she  was 
wrong.  In  mild  and  friendly  terms  we  did 
state  to  her  that,  in  our  judgment,  she  was 
wrong  in  not  accepting  the  withdrawal 
of  the  candidature  of  Prince  Hohen- 
zollem ;  and,  having  done  that,  we  felt 
that  we  had  discharged  our  whole  duty, 
and  in  discharging  our  whole  duty  we 
had  exhausted  our  whole  right.    The 


right  hon.  Gentleman  has  another  argu- 
ment. He  says  we  had  entered  into  a 
guarantee  with  Prussia  which  I  re- 
pudiated last  year,  and  which,  if  we  had 
used  it  properly,  would  have  given  us  a 
position  of  authority  with  respect  to 
France.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  understand 
the  argument,  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  going  to  France  and  speak- 
ing thus — **  Pray  observe  we  are  bound 
to  Prussia  by  a  guarantee  which  will 
compel  us  to  go  to  war  in  case  the 
Saxon  province  is  invaded,  and,  that 
being  so,  as  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
quarrel,  we  are  entitled  to  require  you 
to  hold  back."  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, at  the  same  time  that  he  holds 
we  were  thus  entitled  to  claim  an  in- 
terest in  the  quarrel  and  a  commanding 
power  over  tike  act  of  France,  on  the 
ground  of  our  being  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  war,  has  expressly  dis- 
claimed the  idea  of  our  going  to  war  in 
the  case,  and  has  told  us  ti^at  he  was 
not  ready  to  counsel  such  a  course.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  laid  down 
doctrines  with  regard  to  guarantees 
which  are  totally  fatal  to  the  argument 
he  has  used.  I  beg  the  House  to  fol- 
low me  while  I  try  to  apply  to  the  case 
his  argument  and  opinions.  He  says 
we  were  to  present  ourselves  before  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  claim  the  right 
to  cneck  the  policy  of  France :  because 
the  policy  of  France  was  war,  and  that 
war  might  involve  the  invasion  of 
Saxony,  we  should  be  bound  by  our 
guarantee,  and  consequently  bound  to 
take  up  arms.  In  the  major  portion  of 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
he  laid  down  a  theory  perfectly  new — 
I  never  heard  it  before— of  the  nature 
and  binding  force  of  guarantees.  What 
is  it  ?  He  says  that  in  the  case  of  giving 
a  territorial  guarantee,  you  bind  your- 
self to  the  Sovereign  of  the  territory  to 
respect  that  territory;  you  bind  your- 
self to  the  other  parties  to  the  guarantee 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  there  the 
liability  of  going  to  war  even  ma^  be 
involved.  [Mr.  Disraeli  :  In  a  joint 
and  separate  guarantee.]  The  guaran- 
tee is  not  a  joint  and  separate  guarantee. 
It  is  this — 

<*  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France 
guarantee  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  descendants  and  successors  the  possession  of 
the  countries  marked  out  in  the  15th  Article  as 
full  property  and  soTereignty." 

That   is   a  joint   guarantee;    in   the 
E  2 
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strictest  sense  it  is  a  joint  guarantee. 
Now,  I  have  got  from  tne  mouth  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  definition  of  the 
exact  binding  force  of  a  joint  guarantee, 
and  from  his  mouth  I  fasten  him  to  this 
— that  the  amount  of  obligation  put 
upon  us  by  that  joint  guarantee,  so  far 
as  regarded  Prussia  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  territory,  was  that  we  were  our- 
selves to  respect  the  King's  possession 
of  that  sovereignty,  and  it  amounted  to 
nothing  more.  And  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  reconcile  together 
these  two  portions  of  his  speech  in 
which  he  laid  down  doctrines,  one  of 
which  directly  inculpated  us,  and  the 
other  of  which  directly  exculpated  us,  I 
will  only  say  that  he  will  show  an  inge- 
n\iity  greater  than  he  has  ever  manifested 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  Parlia- 
mentary career.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  most  melancholy  talk  with  regard  to 
the  repudiation  of  treaties,  and  I  might 
agree  Avith  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  up 
to  a  certain  point.  What  we  think  of 
the  sanctity  of  treaties  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  declarations  of  Lord  Granville 
during  last  autumn.  But  do  not  let  us 
exaggerate  the  case  ;  do  not  let  us  make 
matters  worse  than  they  are.  By  need- 
lessly finding  other  Powers  guilty  of  the 
repudiation  of  treaties,  we  are  not  taking 
a  course  likely  to  mollify  or  to  convert 
them ;  but  we  are  taking  a  course  likely 
to  isolate  ourselves,  and,  in  isolating 
ourselves,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  all 
power  for  good.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  an  end  is  now  put 
to  the  Treaty  of  Luxemburg.  I  must 
say  I  tliink  there  was  no  occasion  on 
which  the  Luxemburg  Treaty  was  in 
BO  great  danger  of  being  put  an  end 
to  as  it  was  upon  an  occasion  which 
occurred  within  a  fortnight  after  it  had 
been  signed.  That  was  the  occasion 
when  the  doctrine  was  laid  down,  or 
understood  to  be  laid  down,  that  when  a 
number  of  Powers  concurred  in  a  gua- 
rantee, any  one  of  those  Powers  making 
default,  the  rest  were  absolutely  released. 
I  can  only  say  that  so  long  as  the  idea 
that  such  a  doctrine  was  laid  down  by 
the  British  Government  was  allowed  to 
possess  the  public  mind  all  Englishmen 
should  be  cautious  of  using  rash  lan- 
guage in  charging  others  with  the  re- 
pudiation of  treaties.  But  I  deny  that 
the  Treaty  of  Luxemburg  has  been  put 
an  end  to  by  what  happened  in  the 
Mr,  OladnUme 


autumn.  I  presume  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  mean  that  when  he  heard  of 
the  proceeding  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Luxemburg,  it  was  a 
proceeding  which  raised  apprehension 
in  his  mind ;  and  so  far  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  travel  with  him.  But,  con- 
sider, we  have  had  from  what  I  ought 
to  call  the  German  Government  a  most 
explicit  and  full  assurance  that  the  ob- 
jection which  they  took  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Luxemburg  was  an  objection 
with  respect  to  military  purposes  and 
military  necessities  alone,  and  that  they 
expressly,  fully,  and  absolutely  recog- 
nized the  binding  character  of  the  Treaty 
of  1868.  It  is  not  for  us  to  maintain, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
maintain,  that  it  will  be  just  on  our 
part — nay,  more,  that  it  would  be  politic 
— to  say  that  the  Prussian  Government 
had  put  an  end  to  the  Treaty.  Before  I 
part  altogether  from  the  question  of  the 
Note  of  Prince  Gortchakotf,  I  must  refer 
to  another  portion  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  discussed  at 
great  length  —  perhaps  greater  length 
than  was  necessary  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind — the  Crimean  War.  He  said 
that  one  valuable  residt  of  that  war  was 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
that  when  we  received  the  Note  of  Prince 
GortchakofP,  stating  that  in  consequence 
of  what  Eussia  considered  to  be  breaches 
of  treaty  she  was  no  longer  bound  to  ob- 
serve its  stipulations  with  reference  to 
the  Black  Sea,  we  ought  to  have  warned 
her  that  she  miist  take  the  consequences; 
and  what  the  consequences  are  in  this 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that 
the  Treaty  of  1 856,  if  it  produced  nothing 
else,  produced  one  result  of  the  utmost 
value  and  of  the  most  vital  importance 
in  the  East — namely,  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea.  That  was  never,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  view  of  the  British. 
Government.  In  this  House,  in  the  year 
1856,  I  declared  my  confident  conviction 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  I  do 
not  speak  from  direct  communication 
with  Lord  Clarendon ;  but  I  have  been 
told  since  his  death  that  he  never  at- 
tached value  to  that  neutralization. 
Again,  I  do  not  speak  from  direct  com- 
munication, but  I  have  been  told  that 
Lord  Palmerston  always  looked  u}>on 
the  neutralization  as  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  maintained  and  held 
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together  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
but  whicb,  from  its  character,  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition for  a  great  settlement  of  Europe. 
However  that  may  be,  let  me  now  try 
the  wisdom  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
by  the  doctrine  he  lays  down.  It  is  this 
— that  we  ought  to  have  held  very  short 
language  witi  Russia,  ought  not  to  have 
entertained  the  project  of  a  Conference, 
and,  at  all  hazards  and  all  extremities, 
ought  to  have  staked  ourselves  upon  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now 
I  come  to  the  ground  of  positive  fact 
when  I  say  that  if  we  had  been  pre- 
pared for  that  most  chivalrous  resolution 
we  should  have  adopted  it  with  our  eyes 
open  to  the  fact  that  no  one  Power  in 
Europe  shared  our  opinion,  or  would  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for 
our  acts.  Who  is  it  that  you  would  have 
looked  to  in  order  to  maintain  the  policy 
in  the  East,  if  matters  now  stood  again 
as  they  were  ?  France.  But  France  by 
official  acts  expressed  her  readiness  to 
give  up  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Which  is  the  Power  most  disposed  to 
go  with  us  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856  ?  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government.  But  they  several 
years  ago  proposed  to  Russia  that  the 
Treaty  should  be  altered,  and  that  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
abandoned;  and  it  is  in  this  state  of 
things  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
finds  it  necessary  to  introduce  to-night 
the  polemics  of  the  case  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  show  how  wrong 
we  w6re  not  to  go  to  war  sinffle-handed 
in  order  to  force  on  Russia  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  her  rights  of  sove- 
reignty over  a  portion  of  her  territory. 
I  am  perfectly  content  to  leave  to  the 
House  and  to  the  coimtry  the  judg- 
ment on  that  portion  of  the  question ; 
and  I  think  I  have  shown  in  some  degree 
what  would  have  been  our  predicament 
if,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  respect  to  guaran- 
tees, we  had  endeavoured  to  make  the 
guarantee  to  Prussia.  With  regard  to 
the  genercd  question  of  the  guarantee 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  I 
repudiated  last  year,  I  used  no  such 
expression.  I  declined  to  be  bound  by 
the  stringent  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  doctrine 
which  he  is  himself  obliged  to  overturn 
to-night.  I  have  shown  that  there  are 
circumstances  which  I  think  brings  the 
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greatest  weight  to  bear  upon  the  nature 
of  the  guarantee — ^namely,  the  total 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  Germany,  and  the 
vast  extension  and  power  of  lie  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  Prussia.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  cut  up  the  gua- 
rantee by  the  roots.  It  would  be  most 
ungrateful  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  pur- 
sue his  position  of  the  subject  into 
further  analysis ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  done  with  us,  and  I 
have  not  done  with  his  argument,  for 
the  point  of  his  charge  was  this — that 
our  diplomatic  weakness  was  traceable 
to  our  military  weakness,  and  our  mili- 
tary weakness  was  traceable  in  errors, 
in  harum-scarum  Budgets;  and  our 
harum-scarum  Budgets  were  ultimately 
referable  to  rash  rhetoric  in  Lancashire. 
I  think  the  House  will  agree  that  it 
would  not  be  respectful,  either  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  to  the  House 
itself,  if  I  were  not  to  test,  in  some 
degree,  these  rather  grave  allegations 
which  he  has  made.  Having  raised  to 
its  climax  his  argument  of  interference, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  here  I 
should  be  met  with  the  observation 
*'  That's  all  very  well — ^but  we  have  no 
armaments.**  Now,  let  us  test  the 
question,  whether  there  were  armaments 
or  not.  This  is  a  relative  term.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  Gentlemen  in 
this  House  who  will  contend  that  we 
have  no  armaments — that  is,  we  have  not 
sufficient  armaments  until  the  whole 
population  of  militiary  years  are  armed 
— not  the  whole  population  which  occu- 
pies the  Benches  or  this  House  to  which 
I  belong,  but  that  nothing  short  of  an 
armed  nation  can  be  considered  a  nation 
properly  prepared  with  the  means  of 
defence.  I  disclaim  that  standard ;  and 
certainly  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  appealed  to  it.  Now,  what  standard 
have  we  to  go  by  ?  It  is  quite  obvious. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  we 
had  no  armaments,  because  we  had  dis- 
solved or.  disbanded  regiments,  and  that 
we  had  damaged,  curtailed,  and  con- 
tracted the  armaments  of  the  nation  in 
pursuit  of  the  frivolous  purpose  of 
affording  some  fiscal  relief  to  the  people. 
Well,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  every  word 
I  spoke  in  Lancashire  on  the  subject  of 
economy  I  adhere  to.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  we  reduced  and  en- 
feebled the  armaments  of  the  country, 
and  that  we  had  no  armaments  to  sup* 
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port  our  diplomacy.  I  will  try  a  mode 
of  tosting  mis  by  reference  to  former 
years.  I  will  take  the  armaments  of 
last  year,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  wo  had  no  armaments,  or — ^for  he 
changed  the  phrase— only  "attenuated 
armaments,"  and  probably  the  latter  is 
the  idea  which  the  right  hon.  G-entleman, 
in  the  use  of  his  copious  vocabulary, 
intended  by  preference  to  convey.  I 
liave  often  known  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  bo  groat  in  this  House  on  the 
subject  of  armaments,  and  the  last  time 
he  so  displayed  himself  he  was  not 
deploring  **  attenuated  "  armaments,  but 
denoimcbig  "  bloated  armaments ; "  and 
it  will  be  found  curious  to  illustrate  by 
the  familiar  test  of  arithemetic  what  are 
his  notions  with  respect  to  "attenuated 
armjmients,"  and  what  they  are  with 
respect  to  "bloated armaments."  There 
may  be  bloated  armaments  either  by  sea 
or  by  land ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
into  the  naval  part  of  the  case,  and  for 
the  reason  that  during  the  discussion  of 
last  summer,  when  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  questioned  with  respect 
to  military  matters,  admissions  were 
frankly  made  by  many  of  the  objectors — 
some  of  them  sitting  on  the  Opposition 
Benches — that  we  had  a  powerful  and 
efficient  fleet.  In  1862,  however,  the 
armaments  of  the  country  had,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  GenUeman,  reached 
such  portentous  dimensions  that  he  was 
obliged  to  express  his  indignation  at 
them,  and  denounced  them  as  "  bloated 
armaments."  In  that  year  the  whole  of 
the  regular  force  available  for  homo 
service  amounted  to  92,270  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  Estimates.  That,  then,  was 
a  "bloated  armament."  In  1870  the 
force  at  home,  on  the  Estimates  of  the 
regular  Army  was  89,051 ;  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  tlie 
92,000  men  as  a  bloated  armament,  and 
of  the  89,000  as  an  attenuated  armament, 
the  difference  between  the  two  amounts 
being  only  about  3,000.  It  must  also 
bo  recollected  that  in  the  days  of  the 
bloated  armament  of  92,000  men  we  had 
no  reserve — not  a  man  to  bless  ourselves 
with — but  in  the  days  of  the  attenuated 
armament  of  89,000  men  we  had  a 
reserve  of  more  than  20,000  men,  liable 
to  seiTO  abroad.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  disbanded  veterans. 
What  we  did  was  this — ^we  disbanded 
the  men  who  were  uselessly  employed, 
in  order  that  we  might  depend  upon 
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men  who  should  be  usefully  employed, 
and  that  is  the  principle  of  eoonomy, 
that  is  the  principle  of  rash  rhetoric  in 
Lancashire,  and  that  is  the  principle 
which  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend  near  me 
(the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer)  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  his  "harum- 
scarum  Budgets,"  Dy  which  the  country 
has  received  a  remission  of  taxation, 
amounting  to  more  than  £4,000,000  or 
£5,000,000.  fThe  Cuakcellob  of  the 
Exchequer:  Eight  millions.]  At  any 
rate,  I  hope  that  we  have  effectually 
stopped  the  mouth  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  upon  the  subject  of  attenu- 
ated armaments.  But  it  may  be  as  well 
to  give  the  figures  for  1868,  when  the 
armaments,  being  under  the  charge  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  would,  of 
coui'se,  be  proper  armaments,  for  I  find 
that,  whereas  there  was  an  attenuated 
army  in  1870,  available  for  home  defence, 
amounting  to  89,000,  in  1868  the  proper 
and  sufficient  number  was  87,500.  Nor 
is  that  the  whole  of  the  case,  because 
the  reserves  were  then  comparatively  in 
their  infancy,  and  while  in  1868  they 
amounted  to  only  3,500,  in  1870  they 
numbered  20,000.  Now,  I  ask  the 
House — I  ask  Gentlemen  in  whatever 

fart  of  the  House  they  may  sit-«I  think 
may  even  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself — ^what  sort  of  a  case  he  has 
made  out  upon  the  question  of  attenu- 
ated armaments,  and  consequent  impo- 
tence to  support  the  just  influence  of 
England  ?  I  depart  entirely  now  from 
the  polemical  portion  of  the  case,  thoufi^h, 
of  course,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  olSer 
Gentlemen  to  pursue  it  to  any  extent  they 
may  think  fit.  It  is  natural  and  right  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  state 
his  objections  as  important  points  affect- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Government,  espe- 
cially as  such  a  statement  reaches  over 
the  Eecess,  and  it  is  also  right  that  we 
should  defend  our  conduct.  There  is 
very  little  more  to  say  before  I  sit  down. 
With  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I  feel 
there  are  other  considerations  which 
rise  much  above  these,  even  although 
they  be  not  void  of  importance.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  what  has  been  said  witii  regard  to 
the  special  dangers  to  this  countnr  in- 
volved in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs ; 
but  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
melancholy  and  doubtful  character  of 
the  prospects  which  hang  before  Europe. 
I  know  that  our  minds  have  been  to  a 
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certain  extent  relieved  by  tlie  armistice 
which  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
last  few  days.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be 
renewed  if  necessary.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  trans6U^tions  which  occur  within  it 
may  be  transactions  of  a  nature  to  lead 
to  a  durable  peace.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  rash  on  our  part  to  indulge  in  too 
sanguine  anticipations.  Hope  for  peace 
we  may  j  but  we  must  not  at  present  reckon 
too  con£dently  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
our  hopes.  If  we  look  forward  to  the 
future,  no  doubt  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  what  is  the  position  of  this 
country  with  reference  to  Europe  at 
large ;  and  for  my  own  part,  separating 
the  position  of  this  country,  ideally  and 
for  purposes  of  argument,  for  a  moment 
from  that  of  Europe,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  we  have  some  reason  to  be  thankful 
— ^thankful  for  the  position  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thankful  iot  the  union  of  the 
people,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to-night  referred,  and  in  many 
respects  has  rendered  such  emphatic 
and  handsome  testimony.  But  I  should 
probably  find  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
agreeing  with  me— or,  using  more  re- 
spectful language,  I  should  find  myself 
agreeing  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
that,  while  it  is  a  mistake  for  us  ever  to 
be  laboriously  endeavouring  to  show 
that  we  are  in  danger,  and  that  some- 
body or  other  is  meditating  mischief 
against  us,  it  would  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  gross  error  to  lay  down  doctrines 
of  non-interference  in  the  manner  of  a 
rigid  formula.  I  am  now  speaking  in 
my  own  individual  capacity,  and  I  do 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  bind  my  Col- 
leagues in  what  may  fall  from  me.  I 
should  not  wish  to  bind  any  other  person 
to  the  feeling  that  I  myself  entertain  of 
the  power,  the  securi^,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country,  come  what 
may.  But  I  admit,  and  am  the  first  to 
assert  that,  whatever  be  that  security, 
power,  and  independence,  we  have  no 
right  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in  an  abso- 
lute and  semsh  isolation.  We  have  a 
history,  we  have  traditions,  we  have 
living,  constant,  perpetual,  multiplied 
intercourse  and  contact^th  every  people 
in  Europe.  We  should  be  unworthy  of 
the  recollections  of  our  past,  unworthy  of 
our  hopes  of  the  future,  unworthy  of 
the  greatness  of  the  present,  if  we  dis- 
owned the  obligations  which  arise  out  of 
these  relations  to  others  more  liable  to 
suffer  than  ourselves.    Sympathy  and 


fellow-feeling  in  Europe,  with  the  duties 
which  arise  from  sympathy  and  fellow- 
feeling,  never  can  be  forgotten  in  this 
country,  and  I  fuEy  admit  that  the  exer- 
cise of  these  duties  is  not  to  be  separated 
from  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
your  military  power  and  the  efficiency  of 
your  armaments;  while  I  venture  to 
think  we  are  not  open  to  the  charges  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  respect. 
Admitting  this,  I  also  feel  that  in  this 
country  our  great  desire  is  to  see  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  ascendancy 
given  to  moral  over  material  forces. 
Perhaps  in  that  respect  during  our  life- 
time many  of  us  may  have  been  too 
sanguine.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  some 
of  us  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  too 
desponding.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
probably  the  year  upon  which  we  have 
lately  entered  will  establish  much,  and 
confirm  much  that  is  now  doubtful  and 
open  to  dispute  with  respect  to  what 
Europe  has  to  hope  in  the  future,  and 
what  Europe  has  to  fear  from  the  relations 
between  moral  and  material  forces.  Of 
course,  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
moral  and  material  forces  is  not  the 
mere  change  from  one  epithet  to  another 
of  a  different  character.  When  we  speak 
of  material  forces  we  mean  overpowering 
violence,  and  by  moral  forces  we  mean 
that  rule  of  right  which  is  the  protection 
of  all  peoples.  I  trust  we  shall  never  be 
led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  we 
improve  our  own  condition  in  the  face  of 
Europe  by  setting  up  theories  of  imagi- 
nary interests  which  we  do  not  possess,  or 
which  if  we  do  possess  them,  are  not  ex- 
posed to  danger.  Here  I  claim  the  liberty 
of  criticizing  the  historical  statement 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
from  Earl  Eussell,  with  regard  to  States, 
by  the  example  of  which  it  is  said  we 
should  take  warning,  and  which  have 
perished  not  through  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  because  other  nations  envied 
them  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 
I  have  asked  what  these  States  are,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  answer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  first 
person  bold  enough  to  attempt  an  an- 
swer, and  he  cites  the  instance  of  Venice 
and  the  League  of  Gambrai.  Now, 
though  Venice  there  had  a  good  case,  it 
was  certainly  not  one  of  entire  abstinence, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  from  the 
policy  of  violence  and  aggression.  The 
League  of  Cambrai  came  and  went,  and 
Venice,  which  had  lived  long  before  it. 
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survived  the  Leaguo  of  Cambrai,  suc- 
oeedcd  against  tho  combination,  and  it 
therefore  does  not  form  an  illustration 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman from  my  noble  Friend  Lord 
Russell,  and  which,  I  think,  is  wanting 
in  historical  foundation.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  just,  a 
moderate,  and  practical  view  of  our  na- 
tional security,  combined  with  those 
careful  preparations  which  we  ought  to 
make  for  the  efficiency  of  our  military 
system,  is  the  best  policy  fov  ourselves 
and  the  best  policy  for  others,  and  that 
by  the  avoidance  of  all  fantastic  theories 
— whether  theories  of  security  and  isola- 
tion or  of  alarm — we  shall  most  safely 
dibohargo  our  duty  both  to  ourselves 
and  others.  For  the  present,  I  do  not 
enter  into  tho  question  of  military  pre- 
paration, because,  as  my  right  hon. 
Fnend  has  shown,  within  seven  daj^s 
the  House  will  bo  fully  possessed  of  the 
views  of  the  Government,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  obviously  impossible  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  this  kind  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  present  occasion.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  state  that,  while  we 
have  found  it  our  duty,  as  has  been 
stated  in  tho  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  to  refrain  from  whatever  might 
savour  of  the  appearance  of  impertinent 
interference  or  whatever  might  justly 
diminish  any  claim  we  might  have  on 
the  goodwill  and  attention  of  the  two 
great  belligerent  Powers,  we  have  cer- 
tainly redeemed  by  acts  the  pledges  we 
gave  of  perpetual  and  vigilant  watchful- 
ness over  all  the  turns  and  movements 
both  of  ])olicy  and  of  war.  We  began, 
as  tho  House  knows,  by  endeavouring 
to  procure  the  withdrawal  of  the  can- 
didature of  Prince  HohenzoUem;  and 
in  that  endeavour,  acting  in  concurrence 
with  others,  we  were  successful.  "We 
then  ventured  to  disapprove  the  demand 
made  by  France  upon  the  King  of 
Prussia  (now  the  Emperor  of  Germany) 
for  a  prospective  engagement ;  and  there 
it  was  our  misfortune  to  fail.  We  then 
appealed  to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  en- 
deavoured, in  a  practical  form,  to  set 
up  the  wise  doctrine  that  the  disputes 
of  States  ought  to  be  referred  to  some 
competent  tribunal  for  settlement.  But 
we  did  not  obtain  a  hearing.  After  the 
war  broke  out  many  questions  still  arose 
— scarcely  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  indeed, 
passed  without  them — ^upon  which  we 

Mr,  Gladstone 


had  to  consider  nice  matters  for  inter- 
vention,— I  mean  intervention  by  request 
or  expostulation.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  all  we  have  done  has  been  dono 
with  a  perfect  and  absolute  impartiality. 
The  first  appeal  addressed  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  war  was  made  by  Germany 
with  a  view  to  induce  us  to  favour  to 
the  utmost  of  our  i)ower  arrangements, 
not  perhaps  strictly  justifiable  upon  the 
bare  ground  of  neutral  obligation,  for 
the  transit  of  wounded  soldiers  through 
the  territory  of  Luxemburg.  Of  course 
we  could  do  nothing  to  extend  unduly 
the  rights  of  neutrals  or  disparage  their 
obligations.  This  was  an  appeal  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  therefore  we 
ourselves  waived  every  objection  to  tho 
transit  of  the  wounded,  and  did  all  we 
could  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  course  to  other  Powers.  It  was 
declined  at  the  time ;  but  such  has  been 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  over- 
powering necessity  arising  during  the 
gigantic  operations  of  the  war,  that, 
from  what  1  have  read  in  public  journals, 
that  has  been  dono  in  the  interests  of 
Germany  and  France  for  which  wo  tried 
to  procure  a   sanction  at   the  earliest 

Eenod,  and  soldiers  wounded  in  action 
ave  been  transported  across  neutral 
territory.  As  has  been  stated  in  the 
Speech,  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  parties  together.  I  shall  not  dwefi 
on  the  efforts  which  we  made  to  bring 
about  the  conferences  which  resulted  in 
the  meeting  between  Count  Bismarck 
and  M.  Jules  Favre,  or  that  which  was 
held  with  M.  Thiers.  We  did,  perhaps, 
stretch  a  point,  but  in  language  so  re- 
spectful that  no  objection  could  be  taken, 
in  expressing  an  earnest  desire-— thus 
only  making  ourselves  the  mouthpiece 
of  universal  humanity — that  the  extreme 
measure  of  bombardment  shoidd  not  be 
had  recourse  to  against  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  city.  And,  perhaps,  when 
we  take  into  accoimt  the  great  severity 
by  which  the  war  has  been  character- 
ized, we  have  less  to  lament  with  respect 
to  this  point  than  with  regard  to  many 
other  subjects,  notwithstanding  that  a 
great  deal  of  alarm  and  exasperation 
was  created.  We  ventured,  I  may  add, 
to  favour,  so  far  as  we  might  in  friendly 
communication  with  the  Government  of 
Defence  in  France,  those  plans  for  call- 
ing together  an  Assembly  fully  autho- 
rized to  represent  the  nation,  whioh  are 
only  now    about   to  reach   their  con- 
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summation.  We  ventured  to  point  out 
that  little  good  was  likely  to  arise  from 
the  multiplication  of  abstract  declara- 
tions with  reference  to  the  terms  of 
peace,  as  they  would  probably  operate 
rather  in  the  way  of  obstacle  than  the 
contrary.  My  noble  Friend  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  per- 
sistence, to  cause  that  France  should  be 
represented  in  the  Conference  which  is 
now  sitting  in  London,  and  it  is  matter 
of  great  regret  to  us  that  this  endeavour 
has  failed;  and  lastly,  perhaps,  I  may  say 
in  regard  to  political  measures,  we  ven- 
tured to  suggest  to  the  Government  of 
Germany  that  it  would  be  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare  if  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  to  make  known  to 
the  world  what  were  the  terms  of  peace 
which  they  deemed  to  be  required,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  honour  and  safety  of 
their  country.  There  remains  but  one 
other  measure  which  we  have  taken,  in 
which  we,  perhaps,  have  assumed  a 
responsibility  that  may  render  it  neces- 
sary that  we  should  come  to  Parliament 
to  give  it  its  final  authority.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  may  be ;  but  we  were  of 
opinion  that  we  should  be  giving  effect 
to  the  feeling  of  this  country  and  per- 
forming a  duty  if,  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  we  were  just  told  that  in  Paris 
there  was  danger  of  extensive  famine 
from  the  absolute  want  of  food,  we 
offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
two  Governments  on  their  joint  repre- 
sentation, for  the  purpose  of  immemate 
relief,  whatever  stores  we  had  in  the 
victualling  yards  of  the  country.  It 
was  not  our  fault — it  was,  I  believe,  the 
fault  of  no  one — but  I  have  to  regret 
sincerely  that  it  was  only  last  night  we 
received  anything  which  we  could  con- 
sider as  a  joint  answer  to  our  offer,  and 
when  I  inform  the  House  of  this  circum- 
stance, it  will  not,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  discreditable  to  the  condition  of  the 
public  Departments  that,  as  I  under- 
stand, three  vessels  took  their  departure 
for  France  with  provisions  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  I  may  add  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  desire  to  continue  to  act  in  a 
similar  spirit.  It  is  impossible  to  divest 
ourselves  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
events  which  are  now  going  on  on  the 
Continent,  and,  independently  of  the 
measures  to  which  I  have  specially  re- 
ferred, we  have  carefully  reserved  to 
ourselves  all  along  full  liberty  of  action. 
We  have  at  no  time  subscribed  to  the 


doctrine  that  a  war  between  two  belli- 
gerents is  the  concern  of  those  two  belli- 
gerents exclusively.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
their  concern  in  the  first  instance,  and, 
with  respect  to  it,  they  have  a  primary 
authority  ;  but  the  effects  of  sudi  a  war 
are  not  and  cannot  be  confined  to  them. 
The  time  may  come — I  do  not  not  say  it 
will  come ;  I  hope  it  may  not  come — 
when  the  need  may  exist  for  some  ex- 
pression of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
neutral  Powers  on  questions  which  may 
become  of  deep  practical  issue.  J£  that 
need  does  arise,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  such  an  expression  of  neutral  opi- 
nion, apart  from  all  imputations  of  selfish 
interest,  in  claiming  for  itself  only  to  be 
the  living  utterance  of  the  voice  of 
civilized  mankind,  would  have  a  genial, 
kindly,  and  beneficial  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  the  realization  of  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  between  the  contending 
parties.  And  I  am  sure  that,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and 
myself  have  broken  lances  to-night  across 
tlus  Table,  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  parties  in  this 
House,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  not  imite  in  supporting  the  Gb- 
vemment  in  any  measure  they  may  take 
with  the  view  of  preventing  hiiman  suf- 
fering in  this  formidable  war. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  desire,  before 
this  debate  closes,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  reason  for  the  abject  alarm  on 
account  of  the  interests  of  this  country 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  ex- 
pressed, almough,  on  account  of  the 
critical  state  of  affairs  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, I  believe  that  there  is  reason  for 
prompt  exertion.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman congratulated  the  Prime  Minister 
on  his  triumph  in  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church.  ['*  Hear,  hear !"] 
I  am  not  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  should  express  their  satisfac- 
tion at  finding  that,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  there  is  to  be  no  op- 
position from  the  Conservative  party,  as 
a  party,  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  they  advocate.  I  suppose  that 
this  will  be  likewise  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  abolition  of  the  University  Tests 
and  the  Ballot,  which  were  honestly  ad- 
vocated by  the  Seconder  of  the  Address, 
the    hon.    Member   for    Bristol    (Mr. 
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3Io7k'T\  eitpeciallf  tlie  abolition  of  the  ill  ho  can  to  diseBtabliBh  the  sfuritual 

■ -^ts  in  the  UnivemtieB,  which  the  hon.  luthority  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 

Mirmbiirailvocatedin  theseneeoftholton.  [rclaad.     I  waa  unwilling,  Sir,  that  this 

Mc-mbcr  for  Bradford  (ilr.  Miall.)  Now,  iobnto  uliould  close  without  my  entering 

1  know  that  I  speak  not  onlj- the  opinions  Lliis  emphatic  protest  against  the  aban- 

of  my  own   constituents,  but   those  of  ioninont  of  principles  to  which  I  hftvs 

thousands — nav,  hundreda  of  thousands  been  long  attached. 
— ofeducatedmen.whenlobjecttothese        Bik   JAMES    ELPHINSTONE  said, 

measures    on    constitutional    grounds ;  that  the  fulloning  passage  with  reference 

wliilo,    as  reganls  these  measures,  the  lo  the  Army  appeared  in  Her  Majesty's 

right  hou.  Gentleman  the  irembei"  for  Speech: — 

Buckinghamshiro     at    onco    accepts    in        "Tho  leiioni  of  milititr  «ip«"enoe  «ffi.wUd 

prini.'iplc  the  programmo  of  tiio  Govern-  b;  tha  preient  war  havo  bieo  numtroui  and  im- 

ment  and   of   hon.   Gentlemen  oppoBito.  [wrtimt.     The  ttma  appran  appropriate  for  tnta- 

Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  right  '"8  •u"''  leMom  to  aecouat." 

lion.  Gentleman — and  lie  spoke  emphati-  But  ho  looked  in  vain  to  find  any  allu- 

cally  as  the  organ  of  the  Conservative  sian  to  the  confusion  which  existed  at 

party  in  this  House — such  conduct  is  do-  present  in    the   administration  of    the 

stnictive   of  tho  Conservative   party  in  Admiralty,    or    to  the    enormous    defi- 

the  country,  for  tho  right  hon.  Gentle-  ciencic-s  in  tho  material  of  our  naTol 

luan  declared    his    full  acceptance  not  force,  in  the  number  and  quality  of  oar 

only  of  the   commercial    poUcy    called  vessels,  and  in  tJie  men  required  for  the 

free  trade,  which  had  its  source  among  defence  of  tlio  country.     As  his  noble 

lion.  Gentlemen  opposito,  but,  further.  Friend  the  Member  for  Chichester  (Lord 

his  full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  re-  Henry  liennox)  had  given  Notice  that 

ligious  equality,  as  held  by  hon.  Gentle-  ho  would  early  in  March  call  attention 

men   on    the   Government   side   of  the  to  the  Iors  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Captain, 

House.     I  believe.  Sir,  that  it  ia  adran-  ho  would  only  say  now  that  it  was  a  very 

tageous  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun-  extraordinary  thing  thot  tho  confusion 

try,  and  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  which    existed  at    the  Admiralty — the 

this  House,  that  there  should  be  two  rirbt  Loi'd  being  absent  for  tho  sake  of 

parties  —  one    supporting    the   Govern-  his  health,  and  there  being  no  one  in  his 

ment,   the   othoi-s  represented   by  the  place — should  not  have  been  alladed  to 

Opposition  in   this   House — so  long  as  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
tliore  is  in  this  country  an  honest  and 
distinct  difference  of  opinion  on  general        Motion,  a^ried  to. 

poUtics.     I  therefore,  dei.reeate  the  an-        commitleo  appo(n,ul.  to  draw  up  aa  AddiM 

nouncoment  of  submission  on  the  quos-  ^^  ^    ^„^^j  ^^  j,^^  „,.„  ^^,  ^ 

tions  of  internal  pobcy,  to  which  I  have  ^,^^^^^„  ^_m,.  j„„,  h  Jilto,.  Mr.  Mosl.t, 

nlludea,    by  tlio  right  hon.  Gentleman  „     -,  n     ^  ,.11. 

the  Member  tor  Uuckinghamshire :  such  »,    o       .  _  i,  n    c    ^.  _  >• 

n      .         X  ■         -L  ■    3     .       J.-  t  .1  fluiB,  Mr.  Seeretarj  Bhdci,  Mr.  Saoratory  CiMn- 

conduct  on  lus  part  is  destructive  of  tho  ..      ,"  .,      i^  i- 

Consei-vative  pirty.     Allusion  has  been  ;•"■■■'   ^^  G""'"".    Mr.    Wilu«    E«*«, 

made  to  the  letter,  written  by  tho  right  f""""'  "'"  '*".""'  "'„  '^""""'  '^'""^ 

hon.    Gentleman  the    Prime    Minister,  Mr.  Sta««u,,  M«ount  L-mLi..  Hi-.  Kiritc.. 

proniismg  the  snppoi-t  of  the  Govern-  »"'■''"'•■""".  «'•  Momiia,  Tha  Jdmi  Ad- 

ment  to  tho   spiritual  authority  of  the  ^°^"'-  *'''•  *^""-  ""^  **'•  *""'■  "''"'  ^'^ 

Pope.     I  understand  that  a  Notice  has  "^  '''^'"  '-'■''>  •"•■<>"'  immadiatalj  :-(iaMB'i 

been   given  by  some  hon.   Member  on  Speoch  re/^rrtd. 
this  subject.    I  am  glad  of  this,  ond 

that  we  shall  have  a  specific  diaeuseion  coxtrovebted  electiokb. 

of    this    subject.     It  does   seem   to  me         ^fr.  Speaker  informed  (he  Ilouaa,  that  b*  bad 

lamentable    and   inconsistent   with    the  receiirad  from  the  Judgei  aoleotod.  puraoant  to 

vi.w..upon  wkci  n..„j  ta  Go..le„e»  i;,^'-;,'S;S,''pS:.;Vi','ikr.\S  S^. 

opposite  supported  the  disostabhahment  porii  rekling  lo  lUo  Eleeliona  for  tha  Borough  of 

of  the  Church  iu  Ireland,  that  the  right  Urococ  ;  for  Lha  Borough  of  Shrewibarj ;  lor  tb« 

lion.    Gentleman    the     Prime    Ministei  CitJ  ol  Norwioh.     And  Iha  lame  vara  mtmsU/ 

should  attempt  to  establish  tho  spiritual  "^^-        „        ^  ,.,     .        „...,„ 

„„,i -, a  .1,.  T) 1,  _        „j         brocon  Borouih  Eleolicra. — CertiBcata  01  Mr. 

authority  of  tho  Pope  OTerywhore,  and  j„ti„  b,1m.-1-  the  matter  of  the  PetlUw 

m  Ireland  especially,  after  he  haa  dont  Talating  to  tha  Uat  Eieotion  of  a  Hembw  ia  Pw- 

Mr-  yeteiegale 
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liament  for  the  Borough  of  Brecon.  That  the 
Respondent  James  Price  William  Gwjnne  Uolford 
was  duly  elected  and  returned  at  the  said  Election. 

Shrewshurj  Borough  Election.^  Certificate  of 
Mr.  Justice  Channell. — In  the  matter  of  the  Peti- 
tion relating  to  the  last  Election  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Shrewsbury.  That 
Douglas  Straight,  esauire,  was  duly  elected  and 
returned  at  the  said  Election. 

Norwich  City  Election.— -Certificate  of  Mr. 
Justice  Keating. — In  tho  matter  of  a  Petition  in 
which  Gardener  Christopher  StcTcns  was  Peti- 
tioner ;  and  Jacob  Ilenry  Tillett  was  Respondent. 
That  the  said  Jacob  Henry  Tillett  was  not  duly 
returned  or  elected  to  serTe  in  Parliament  for  the 
said  City  of  Norwich.  That  the  Election  of  the 
said  Jacob  Henry  Tillett  for  the  City  of  Norwich 
was  a  void  Election.    [And  other  facts  found.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Nine  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  lOth  Fehrmry,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— PoBuo  Bills— fYr«<  Reading-^ 
West  African  Settlements  *  (1);  Ecclesiastical 
DUapidationi  •  (2). 


DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS- 
MR,  MONSELL'S  SPEECH  AT  LIMERICK. 

EXPLANATION. 

Eakl  GEANVTLLE  desired  permis- 
sion to  read  to  their  Lordships  a  note 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Post- 
master General.  The  note  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


«< 


My  dear  Granrille,-— The  Duke  of  Richmond 
is  reported  to  bave  attributed  to  me  last  night  the 
statement  *  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  6o- 
Ternment  to  supplement  the  Land  Act  of  last 
Session  by  another  measure  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years.'  Will  you  kindly  take  the  trouble 
to  say  for  me  that  I  neyer  made  any  such  state- 
ment %  What  I  said  was — to  repeat  a  promise 
made  by  C.  Fortescue  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  reference  to  labourers'  dwellings — that  a 
measure  for  improTing  them  would  probably  be  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely,         W.  Monsill." 


f« 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT— PEERS. 

QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  their 
Loordships  were  probably  aware  that  by 
a  recent  decision  Members  of  the  House 
w«re  liable  to  be  adjudged  bankrupt. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Eaxl  uie 


Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
he  has  considered  whether  any  legisla- 
tion is  advisable  in  respect  of  any  Peers 
adjudged  bankrupt  ? 

Earl  GEANVLLLE  said,  the  matter 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. There  was,  he  believed,  a 
feeling  on  both  sides  the  House  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  their  dignity 
that  Peers  in  the  painful  position  re- 
ferred to  should  sit  and  vote,  and  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  a 
measure  \mder  consideration,  and  he 
hoped  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Cairns),  who,  he  believed, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  matter, 
would  be  kind  enough  to  commimicato 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  on  the  subject.  He  thought 
it  desirable  that  a  measure  should  be 
brought  in  at  an  early  date. 

Lord  WESTBUEY  asked  whether  it 
was  proposed  to  exempt  Peers  £rom  the 
operation  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  follow  the 
rule  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
resolve  that  during  bankruptcy  a  Peer 
shoiQd  not  be  capable  of  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  House  ?  Li  the  latter  case 
no  legislation  would  be  necessary,  as  it 
could  be  done  simply  by  a  Resolution. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  it  was 
not  proposed  to  alter  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  liability  of  a  Peer  to  become 
bankrupt.  The  contemplated  measure 
would  simply  affect  his  position  in  the 
House  in  the  event  of  his  being  so  ad- 
judged. He  believed  it  was  the  opinion 
of  mose  who  had  considered  the  subject 
that  a  Resolution  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  were,  moreover,  some  extraordi- 
nary anomalies  in  this  matter  with  re- 
ference to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Qt)vernment  would 
endeavour  to  correct  these,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  sought  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  bankrupt  Peers. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  moved  that  the 
Viscount  Eversley  be  appointed  to  take 
the  Chair  in  the  Committees  of  the 
Whole  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Redesdale  &om  illness. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN. 

Delivered  by  tlie  Earl  Granville,  and 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  follows  : 

Victoria  R., 

IJcr  Majestj  relies  upon  the  cordial  interest 
which  the  House  of  Lords  has  expressetl  in  the 
approaching  marriage  between  the  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Marquess  of  Lome : 

The  numerous  proofs  which  the  (^necn  has 
received  of  their  loyalty  to  Her  Throne,  and  of 
their  attachment  to  Her  Person  and  Family,  lead 
Her  to  hope  that  they  will  make  such  provision 
for  the  Princess  Louise,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown : 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Message  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Monday  next. 

WEST    AFRICAN    SETTLEMENTS   BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  the  West  African  Settlements  to  certain 
offences  committed  out  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions— Was  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Ktmbeb- 
LIT  ;  read  l^    (No.  1.) 

ECCLESLA.STICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  BILL  [n.L.] 

A  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  relating 
to  EccloAiastical  Dilapidations — Was  presented  by 
The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  ;  read  l*.  (No.  2.) 

lloase  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 
to  Monday  next,  a  quarter  before 

FiTe  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  lO^A  February ,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Nxw  Writ  Issuin—For  West- 
moreland County,  V.  Thomas  Taylour,  commonly 
called  Earl  of  Bective,  now  Marquess  of  Head- 
fort. 

SiLRCT  CoifMiTTBi — Kitcheu  and  Refreshment 
Rooms  ( Mouse  of  Commons)  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Resolutions  in  Committee — Ordered 
— First  Reading — University  Tests  [6] ;  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Survey  •  [3] ;  Burials  •  [7]  ;  Pa- 
rochial Councils*  [10]. 

Ordered — First  Reading — Citation  Amendment 
(Scotland)*  [1];  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister*  [2];  Game  Laws  (Scotland) 
Amendment  *  [4]  ;  Railway  Companies*  [5]; 
Sunday  Trading*  [8];  Hypothec  Abolition 
(Scotland)*  [9]. 

TUE  CONFERENCE.— QUESTION. 

SiE  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the 


Papers  relating  to  the  Conference  which 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  will  con* 
tain  all  Communications  received  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  reference  to 
proposed  action  on  the  part  of  other 
Powers  consequent  upon  the  Circular 
Note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff? 

yiscx)uxT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said, 
that  all  Papers  in  connection  with  the 
hon.  Baronet's  Question  which  could  be 
published  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  would  be  included  in  the 
documents  to  bo  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. Two  sets  of  Papers  in  relation 
to  that  subject  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  had  been  just  laid  upon  the  Table. 

NEW  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE.— (QUESTION 

Mr.  G.  B.  GREGORY  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  commencing  the 
building  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  ? 

Mb.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  tihe  Question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  considering  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  subject,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary statements  which  had  been 
persistently  repeated  during  the  Beoeas 
—  that  in  consequence  of  his  (Mr. 
Ayrton's)  disHko  and  opposition  to  the 
present  scheme  for  buildinfl^  the  new 
Law  Courts,  he  had  done  his  beat  to 
prevent  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
The  project  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  was  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Richmond  (Sir  RoundeU  Palmer)  slz 
years  ago.  The  proposition  was  that 
the  Government  should  purchase  the  site 
at  a  cost  of  £750,000,  and  should  erect 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice  upon  it,  at  a 
cost  of  a  similar  sum.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  give  their  sanction  to 
the  details  of  the  project,  and  to  give 
their  guarantee  to  the  House  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  whole  should  not 
exceed  £1,500,000.  When  that  ^ian 
was  brought  before  the  House  he  (Mr. 
A3nrton)  gave  it  his  earnest  support,  and 
urged  the  House  to  carry  it  into  efEidct 
at  the  earliest  possible  period.  But 
the  Commissioners,  instead  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  statute,  after 
giving  the  guarantee  required,  pro- 
ceeded to  entertain  a  project  which  xe* 
suited  in  their  adopting  a  scheme, 
which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
£3,250,000,  in  place  of  the  sum  oziginallr 
contemplated.    That  scheme  was  finuul 
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to  a  certain  extent  matured  wlien  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  succeeded 
to  Office;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
discussions  which  were  then  raised, 
nothing  was  done  for  a  year:  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Christmas  before  last 
that  he  was  requested  to  take  steps  to 
induce  the  Commissioners,  and  all  par- 
ties concerned,  to  adopt  some  plan  to 
give  effect  to  the  intentions  whidi  Par- 
liament had  expressed  in  the  Act  they 
had  passed.  Now,  it  would  have  been 
almost  easier  to  have  begun  de  novo  than 
to  have  reduced  the  scheme  from  the 
dimensions  of  £3,250,000  to  which  it 
had  swollen — and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
purchases  of  land  had  expanded  to 
£900,000 — to  its  original  dimensions  of 
£1,500,000:  but,  after  going  into  all 
the  details,  they  were  able  to  bring  the 
project  for  the  building  itself  witliin  the 
original  compass.  Still  difficulties  arose 
in  reference  to  the  construction,  which 
were  so  serious  that  as  early  as  March 
he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  suggested  to  the  archi- 
tect that  he  must  radically  change  his 
plan  if  he  were  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  Parliament.  The  architect  exerted 
all  his  skill  and  ingenuity  to  carry  out 
his  own  design ;  but  in  July  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  tiiat  it  would  be  better  to 
take  the  course  which  he  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
had  suggested  months  before,  and  pre- 
pared a  revised  plan.  In  August  last 
the  Commissioners  signed  their  Beport 
approving  of  the  revised  plan,  and  it 
was  sent  to  him  from  the  Treasury  with 
the  request  that  he  would  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
first  question  he  had  to  consider  was 
what  was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  architect, 
who  would  be  responsible  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  Parliament  that  the  plan 
would  be  carried  out  for  the  simi  that 
Parliament  had  thought  fit  to  provide. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  end  of  September 
that  a  formal  contract  was  made  with  the 
architect,  clearly  defining  his  duties  and 
his  relations  to  the  Office  of  Works; 
and  directions  were  immediately  thereon 
given  to  prepare  a  sketch  plan.  The 
architect  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  that  before  the  1st  January  last,  and 
that  working  plans  could  not  be  pre- 
pared before  the  1st  July.  In  order 
that  no  delay  should  take  place  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work,  he  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
requested  the  architect  to  prepare  imme- 
diately specifications  in  order  to  lay  in 
the  foundation;  and  to  get  the  groiind 


ready  for  the  superstructure.  At  the 
end  of  November,  while  the  sketch  plan 
was  in  progress,  the  specifications  were 
sent  in,  and  tenders  for  this  part  of  the 
work  were  invited,  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  be  completed  by  September 
next.  It  required  some  time  for  the 
builders  to  ascertain  what  was  the  work 
for  which  tenders  were  asked;  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work,  they  protested 
against  the  shortness  of  time  allowed 
them  for  its  completion.  In  consequence 
the  time  was  extended  from  the  1st  Sep- 
tember to  1st  February,  when  the  foun- 
dation would  be  completed.  He  did 
not  think  that  this  would  lead  to  any 
delay  in  the  erection  of  the  building,  be- 
cause in  the  meantime  all  the  working 
drawings  and  preliminary  steps  for  the 
superstructure  would  be  going  on.  The 
contractors  were  to  go  onparipassH  with 
the  preparation  of  the  worlang  plans 
and  drawings,  so  that  the  moment  the 
foundations  were  completed  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  ask  for  tenders  for 
the  whole  work.  So  desirous  were  the 
Government  to  have  the  work  carried 
out  properly  and  promptly,  that  notice 
had  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional land  that  would  be  required. 
The  result  would  be  that — apart  from 
the  additional  expense  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  which  could  not  be  avoided — 
the  building  would  be  erected  for  the  sum 
originally  proposed — namely,  £750,000, 
and  he  ventured  to  assert  that  it  would 
be  a  more  useful  building,  and  better  in 
every  respect,  than  it  would  have  been 
if  the  vast  expenditure  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  checked  had  been  incurred. 

THE  BLACK  SEA  CONFERENCE  —  RE- 
FUSAL OF  A  SAFE  CONDUCT  TO  THE 
FRENCH  PLENIPOTENTURT. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  AUBEEON  HEEBEET  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  it  is  the  case  that 
the  Prussian  authorities,  at  the  instance 
of  the  English  Government,  promised  a 
safe  conduct  to  a  French  Plenipotentiary 
to  attend  the  Conference,  and  after 
having  done  so  refused  to  grant  the  safe 
conduct ;  and  if  such  has  been  the  case, 
what  course  has  been  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  The  course  of 
the  transactionB  with  respect  to  the  safe 
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conduct  for  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  self  on  the  very  next  day — ^for  it  was  on 
Defence  Government  of  France  has  been  the  2drd  of  Jannaiy — ^wrote  to  sav  that 
somewhat  minute  and  difficult  to  follow,  thero  were  vaiiouB  reasonSi  whioh  he 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  state,  in  answer  would  not  state  in  detail,  iirespeotiTe 
to  my  hon.  Friend,  the  whole  of  the  altogether  of  this  conclusion  of  the 
details.  But  as  he  has  raised  the  quos-  Germans,  which  would  prevent  him  from 
tion,  and  as  there  is,  perhaps,  a  notion  absenting  himself  from  Paris  during 
abroad  that  there  has  been  something  circumstances  so  critical  as  those  whi(£ 
like  a  breach  of  faith,  I  will  state  at  that  time  had  arisen.  With  respect 
enough  to  give,  I  think,  a  fair  view  of  to  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Granville  in 
the  matter.  In  the  first  place,  a  request  this  matter,  the  endeavours  we  have 
was  made  on  the  27th  of  November,  made  to  procure  the  presence  of  a  French 
through  M.  Tissot,  the  French  Charge  representative  at  tike  Ccmference  will 
d' Affaires,  that  a  safe  conduct  might  be  appear  quite  clearly  in  the  Papers  which 
afforded  to  M.  Jules  Favre  through  the  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table,  and 
Prussian  lines  in  order  to  allow  of  his  at-  which  I  hope  will  be  very  shortly  in  the 
tending  the  Conference  on  Eastern  af-  hands  of  Members, 
fairs  in  London.  This  request  was  for- 
warded by  Lord  Granville  through  the  LIOENSINQ  BILL.— QUESTION. 
kind  intervention  of  Count  Bemstorff,  ,,,  * oaTT-prrnxr  rrDr^aa  -j  i. 
the  German  Ambassador.  The  answer  ^,^\^?™?9^  cF^^P  ^^A.^^ 
received  from  Count  Bismarck  was  that  a  T""^  ^%  *^  ask  the  Secreta^f  State 
safe  conduct  was  at  M.  Jules  Favro'sdis-  f^^  .^^^^  5^^?  Department,  When  it  is 
posal,  but  that  it  must  bo  sent  for  by  M.  ^is  intention  to  biing  forwwd  his  BiQ 
Favre-and  the  reason  he  gave  for  that  ^^^\^  Liconsmg  of  Houses  for  the  Sale 

peculiar  method  of  proceeding  was  that  '^^}V^''^^^^^MJ"^^'^^ 

a  flag  of  truce  sent  in  by  the  Germans  ^^-  B^^CE   m  reply,  said,  he  was 

had  been  fired  upon  by  the  French,  unable  at  present  to  fix  a  day  for  mtro- 

^Vhother  this  statement  is  erroneous  or  ^^^ifg  ^  promised  Bill  ^the  subject ; 

not  wo  need  not  stay  to  inquire ;  but  it  ^^*  f®  assured  lus  hon.  Fnend  that  he 

was  the  reason  given  why  M.  Favre  1^^^^  5™&  ^^  forward  as  soon  as  ho 

must  send  for  the  safe  conduct.    The  ^^\  »  ^*^^^,.  opportunity  of  proceeding 

safe  conduct  was  not  sent  for  at  that  )pth  it  continuously   Ho  might  add  that 

time ;  but  on  the  13th  of  January  M.  ^^  ^^s  the  full  intention  of  the  Govern- 

Jules  Favre  applied  himself  to  Count  °^®^*  ^  S®*  *^*^  2      P^^®^  ^^  ^^ 

Bismarck,  and  the  answer  given  wa«  that  ^^^g  ^®  present  Session, 
the  application  should  not  be  made  to 

him(CountBismpck),buttotheGeman  FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA-THE  WAR- 

military  authorities.  As  late  as  tne  loth  RE-VICTUALLING  OF  PARIS 

of  January  Mr.  Odo  BusseU  wrote  to  r^^^a^nrr^^ 

Lord  GranviUe,  stating  that  no  difficulty  QItestion. 

had  been  made  in  the  matter  on  the  Mr.  BEOWN  said,  he  would  beg  to 

part  of  the  mHitary  authorities  or  by  ask    the    Secretary  to  the  Admiruty, 

Count  Bismarck,  'and  that  the  French  Whether  he  is  in  a  condition  to  give  any 

Minister  had  only  to  apply  for,  in  order  information  as  to  what  assistance  hu 

to  receive,  the  safe  conduct.    But  on  the  boon  rendered  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 

22nd  of  January,  when  the  bombard-  vemment  from  available  stores  in  the 

ment  of  Paris  had  begun,  Ihe  military  re- victualling  of  Paris  ? 

authorities  of  the  German  army  declared  Mk.  BAXTER :  In  reply  to  my  hon. 

that  no  one  could  be  allowed  to  enter  or  Friend,  I  beg  to  say  that  late  on  Wednes- 

leave  Paris  during  the  period  of  the  day  evening  the  Admiralty  received  &Qm 

boiubardment ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  the  Foreign  Office  a  request  that  such 

circumstance  which  may  have  been  con-  assistance  as  could  be  provided  from  the 

Btrued  by  some  into  an  abrupt  refusal  Government  stores  for  the  re-victualling 

on  the  part  of  the  Germans  of  that  of  Paris  should  bo  sent  off  without  de- 

which   had  been  previously  conceded,  lay.    Our  stock  of  provisions  at  present 

No  doubt  it  was  a  refusal ;  but  it  was  a  in  the  victualling  yards  is  so  large  that 

refusal  with  a  reason  assigned:  and  at  2,600  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 

the  same  time  as  the  German  authorities  £50,000,  can  bo  spared  for  Paris  with- 

came  to  that  conclusion  M.  Favre  him-  out  the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the 
Mr,  Ghditone 
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nayal  service.  In  antidpatioii  of  such,  a  course  he  did  not  allude  to  the  Prime 
demand  probably  being  made,  we  had  Minister,  who  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
set  apart  large  quantities  of  flour,  biscuit,  nity  of  visiting  his  constituents ;  but  he 
salt  pork,  salt  beef,  preserved  beef,  had  been  surprised  and  grieved  to  see 
soup,  essence  of  beef,  and  boiled  mutton  the  spirit  of  exultation  at  me  misfortunes 
in  readiness  for  shipment  at  a  moment's  of  France,  and  the  want  of  sympathy 
notice  ;  and  the  vessels  to  convey  the  with  the  people  of  that  unhappy  country, 
stores  were  also  waiting.  Immediately  on  exhibited  in  the  speech  made  by  the 
the  receipt  of  the  communication  u'om  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  cecre- 
the  Foreign  Office,  telegraphic  orders  tary  in  his  speech  at  Paisley.  [*'No,noI"] 
were  sent  to  the  various  ports  to  begin  Those  who  would  refer  to  the  right  hon. 
to  load  the  ships  at  daylight  yesterday.  Gentleman's  speech  would  And  that  he 
I  have  to  inform  the  House  that  the  exulted  over  the  calamities  of  France, 
Felter  left  Portsmouth,  the  Buffalo  Dept-  because,  he  said,  the  result  would  be  a 
ford,  and  the  Helicon  Devonport,  yester-  greater  confldence  in  England,  because 
day  afternoon,  all  for  Dieppe.  The  France  in  her  prostrate  condition  would 
Tamar  sails  from  Devonport  and  the  be  less  able  to  trouble  this  country.  He 
Buxzard  £rom  Deptford  to-day,  both  for  was  not  quoting  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
Havre  ;  and  the  Valorous  and  Lord  man's  precise  words,  but  that  was  the 
Fanmure  for  the  same  port  will  leave  tendency  of  his  remarks.  Now,  he  was 
to-morrow.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  quite  ready  to  admit  that  while  the  war 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham-  continued,  whatever  might  be  the  feel- 
shire  and  those  who  believe  with  him  ings  and  sympathies  of  Her  Majesty's 
that  our  stores  are  in  such  a  lamentable  Government,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
condition  to  know  that,  if  necessary,  we  them  to  interfere ;  in  the  first  place,  be- 
oould  afford  at  least  1 ,000  tons  more.  cause,  in  the  state  of  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary preparations,  our  interference  would 
THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  not  have  been  attended  with  much  re- 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH.  suit.     But  now  that  the  war  had  termi- 

Eeport  of  Address  brouffht  up,  and  f,^*^"^'  9^,^'^  '^*  ^^  suspended,  and 

,  i^                                  "       -T'  ttie  penod  for  negotiations  was  at  nand, 

Mk.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  desired  *^®  ^i^f"  ^'{.^f'^  Majesty's  Govern- 
to  caU  attention  to  one  point  which  had  °'??L^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^t"  -^ 
been  omitted  from  the  most  able  and  in-  ^  tf  ^P.^^^^/P^?  *^^°^  *«  f^'tr*^ 
teresting  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  °^  attaching  due  importance  to  those 
the  Member  for  BucHngKamshire  in  the  f  egofaations.  It  could  not  be  supposed 
course  of  the  debate  so^  abruptly  termi-  that  this  country  wa^unmterested  m  the 

.    ,         .    J -rr^   ^^^^Xr.A   4.^  *t,^  1^©^  settlement  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

nated  yesterday      He  alluded  to  the  i,,  that  very  able  article  in  a  celebrated 

object  refer^d  to  by  Her  Majes^  when  ^^         j^^j^  j^^  ^            ^           ^ 

She  expressed  a  hope  that  the  arnustice  ^^^   ^^^^  attributed  to  a  most  import- 

**  May  result  in  a  Peace  oompatible,  for  the  two  „„x  ^™^' „^^  „«  j  ^i»:«i>  «:^i,4.  \^J:  a^ 
great  and  brave  nations  intoWed,  ^ith  security  ant  personage  and  which  might  be  de- 
and  with  honour,  and  likely  therefore  to  com-  scnbed  as  *'the  happy-England  and 
mand  the  approval  of  Europe,  and  to  gi?e  reason-  silver-streak  article,"  there  was  a  very 
able  hopes  of  a  long  duration."  strong  passage  as  to  the  result  of  German 
He  vrLshed  in  the  first  place  to  ask  for  unity  as  affecting  Bussia,  Turkey,  and 
some  explanation  from  Her  Majesty's  the  great  Slavonian  races.  That  showed 
Gbvemment  as  to  the  course  they  in-  that  whoever  wrote  that  article  felt  the 
tended  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  impend-  importance  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ing  negotiations.  Unfortunately,  a  very  map  of  Europe  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  pre-  interests  of  Europe.  He  hoped,  there- 
vailed  throughout  the  country  at  the  fore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
want  of  sympathy  shown  by  Her  Ma-  would  state  to  the  House  their  views 
jesty's  Government  in  respect  of  the  with  respect  to  some  of  the  rumours  cur- 
great  misfortune  of  our  old  friends  and  rent  as  to  the  probable  terms  of  peace, 
allies.  [**  No,  no !"]  That  was  a  pre-  M.  Prevost-Paradol — alas !  now  no  more 
valent  opinion,  and  it  was  justified  by  — when  German  unity  was  mooted  in 
some  of  the  expressions  used  by  right  1866,  referring  to  what  compensation 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  France  could  have  for  that  change,  said 
in  addressing   their   constituents.      Of  there  was  but  one  course  that  France 
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could  take,  and  that  was  to  fi^lit,  sword 
in  hand,  against  German  unity  to  the 
last  gasp.  Ho  maintained,  therefore, 
that  they  were  now  at  the  turning  point 
of  that  momentous  controversy,  and 
that  the  greatest  responsibility  would 
rest  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
perhaps  within  the  next  few  days — if 
the  terms  of  peace  entered  into  were  not 
those  which  would  really  give  security 
to  Europe.  Some  persons  said  that, 
however  powerful  Prussia  might  become, 
she  would  never  do  us  any  harm ;  but 
these  tremendous  changes  must  seriously 
affect  the  whole  Continent.  It  was  after 
the  capitulation  of  Sedan  that  they  had 
the  Kussian  Note  repudiating  the  Treaty 
of  1856 ;  they  had  also  seen  mooted  in  a 
German  paper  the  notion  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Denmark  to  Germany;  and  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
should  likewise  be  suggested.  Before 
the  House,  therefore,  came  to  any  ques- 
tion as  to  our  armaments,  they  ought 
first  to  consider  whether  or  not  in  future 
we  were  to  maintain  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions. For  himself,  ho  felt  much  dis- 
heartened by  what  fell  from  the  Prime 
Minister  last  night  in  speaking  of  that 
most  important  Treaty  which  it  cost  this 
country  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
secure — the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 
He  was  perfectly  astonished  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  firom  the 
first,  and  as  far  back  as  1855,  he  had 
always  thought  the  clause  of  that  Treaty 
preventing  Ilussia  from  having  a  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea  was  unjust.  ["  No  !"] 
Well,  he  had  so  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  also  said  that  Lord 
Palmorston  and  Lord  Clarendon  were 
under  the  same  impression.  [*'No!"] 
Ho  should  be  glad  to  give  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting Idm.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  state  that  Austria  and  other 
signataries  of  the  Treaty  had  evinced  a 
disposition  to  recede  from  that  condition. 
If  that  was  really  so,  how  was  it  that 
when  the  Bussian  Note  appeared  it 
created  panic  and  consternation  in  every- 
body's mind  ?  And  why  did  Jjord  Gran- 
ville write  that  very  able  and  spirited 
despatch,  which  was  quite  unmeaning 
if  —  as  he  understood  from  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech — they  intended  to  give 
up  that  most  important  and  vital  part 
of  the  Treaty  ?  Wliat  wore  the  real  facts 
of   the  case?    So  important  was  that 

Mr.  Maillie  Cochrane 


clause  of  the  Treaty  that  in  1855  the 
Conference  of  Vienna  was  broken  up  on. 
that  vei^'  point.  In  February  there  was 
an  armistice ;  and  for  1 1  months  this 
country  went  on  expending  its  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  Crimea  for  that  very 
point  and  no  other.  Were  they  to  be 
told,  then,  14  years  afterwards,  that  the 
matter  was  wholly  unimportant  and  in- 
different to  this  country  f  Having  him- 
self had  some  communication  with  St. 
Petersburg,  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
if  our  Government  had  only  stuck  to 
Lord  Granville's  despatch  and  insisted 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bussian  Note, 
that  Note  would  have  been  withdrawn. 
But  the  moment  they  talked  of  a  Con- 
ference it  was  known  that  the  result 
would  be  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
indicated  last  night — ^namely,  that  they 
were  going  to  give  up  everything  for 
which  they  had  made  such  costly  sacri- 
fices. What  confidence,  then,  was  to  be 
placed  in  treaty  obligations?  K  the 
solemn  stipulations  regarding  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  were  to  be 
set  aside,  how  was  anybody  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  existing  treaty  obligations  in 
respect  to  Belgium  or  other  States  would 
not  be  given  up  also  ?  Before  consider- 
ing the  question  of  armaments,  then,  it 
was  most  important  to  decide  what  they 
wanted  to  have  armaments  for — whether 
they  meant  to  uphold  the  faith  of  treaties, 
or  whether  they  would  confine  their  po- 
licy merely  to  the  defence  of  these  is- 
lands, shutting  themselves  up  in  insular 
selfishness,  not  even  caring  for  their  own 
Colonics,  and  taking  no  interest  what- 
ever in  events  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  *'  silver  streak  of  sea."  If  they 
were,  indeed,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  isola^ 
tion,  then  they  would  not  require  to  in- 
crease their  armaments.  And  here  he 
coiild  not  help  remarking  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  Government.  If  they 
thought  the  country  now  was  really  as 
safe  as  it  was  before  the  war,  and  that 
there  was  no  danger,  why  did  they  pro- 
pose to  strengthen  their  defensive  es- 
tablishments ?  If  they  did  not  intend 
in  future  to  take  any  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  they  wore  going  to  add  to  the  Army 
at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fut 
sure  that  if  they  intended  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  countiy  in  the  face  of 
the  world  and  to  play  their  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  they  did  require  a 
greater  force  than  they  now  pomeseed. 
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But  they  also  required  that  the  (Jovem- 
ment  should  have  a  distmot,  dear,  and 
avowed  policy — ^that  it  should  tell  Europe 
plainly  what  it  intended  to  do,  and,  hay- 
ing thus  declared  its  intention,  should 
fimily  adhere  to  it.  Unless  this  country 
was  prepared  to  maintain  its  position  in 
the  face  of  Europe  it  would  sink  into  a 
third  or  fourth-rate  Power.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  Government  were  bound  to  de- 
clare to  the  House  the  course  of  policy 
they  intended  to  pursue  with  reference 
to  the  approaching  negotiations.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, urge  the  necessity  of  waiting 
before  such  a  declaration  should  be  made. 
But  the  House  had  waited.  They  waited 
last  Session  for  such  a  declaration,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  po- 
liticians that  if  the  House  of  Oommons 
had  been  allowed  to  speak  out  frankly 
last  Session  on  the  subject  the  war  would 
have  been  prevented  altogether.  Such 
a  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
that  House  would  have  greatly  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  the  then  Emperor  of 
the  French,  who,  he  must  say,  hiEid  been 
most  ungenerously  treated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Friends.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  choose  to  go  to  his  consti- 
tuents he  had  had  ample  opportunity  at 
the  Mansion  House  and  elsewhere  to 
express  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ancient  and  a  faithful  ally.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  not 
thought  fit  to  adopt  such  a  course.  The 
present  condition  of  affairs  was  unsatis- 
factory, but  something,  at  least,  would 
have  been  achieved  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  be  induced  to  make  a 
declaration  to  the  House  such  as  he 
asked  for. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  part  in  this  debate,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  occurred  last  evening.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane)  had 
not  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
statement  last  night,  when  the  speeab  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  fresh  in  the  me- 
mory of  all.  He  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing the  hon.  Member  upon  what  grounds 
he  formed  his  estimate  of  the  opinion  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  the  policy 
that  had  been  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  foreign  affairs.  Had 
the  hon.  Member  attended  one  public 

VOL.  OOIV.  [THntD  SBREBS.] 


meeting  where  a  thousand  persons  fairly 
called  together  had  been  present,  in 
which  he  had  been  able  to  carry  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  opinions  which  he 
had  expressed  to  the  House  diat  night  ? 
He  himself  (Mr.  Gilpin)  had  been  pre- 
sent at  four  or  five  meetings  within  the 
last  few  months,  at  which  the  assembled 
thousands  of  working  men  had  unani- 
mously passed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
the  policy  of  the  Gt)vemment.  He  j  oined 
issue  with  the  hon.  Member  when  he 
said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
of  whom  the  hon.  Member  was  not  more 
independent  than  himself  —  had  been 
charged  by  the  public  with  indifference 
or  supineness  with  respect  to  the  suffer- 
ings endured  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ohannel.  The  hon.  Member  spoke  of 
the  indifference  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  regarded  the  violation  of  trea- 
ties by  certain  Continental  Powers,  and 
yet  in  the  same  breath  he  blamed  them 
for  not  taking  steps  to  express  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  a  ruler  for  the 
expulsion  of  whose  dynasty  from,  the 
throne  of  France  this  country  had  en- 
gaged in  the  war  that  terminated  in 
1815,  it  being  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  entered  into  in  that  year  that 
no  Napoleon  should  ever  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  France.  It  was  extraordinary 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  overlook 
the  fact  that  that  Treaty  had  been  torn 
into  shreds,  while  he  expressed  such 
unbounded  surprise  that  another  Treaty 
had  been  disregarded.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  told  the  House  that  he  had 
received  communications  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Perhaps  the  senders  of  those  oom- 
mimications  had  mistaken  the  address 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  He  had  himself 
not  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  such 
private  communications  ;  but  judging 
m)m  the  public  communications  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  from  all  he  was  able 
to  learn  from  the  Press  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  he  believed  that 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  had  not  only  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  people  of  those 
countries,  but  had  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  even  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned. The  hon.  Member  opposite  had 
referred  to  the  subject  of  the  increase  in 
our  armaments — a  subject  which  would 
be  brought  imder  the  consideration  of 
the  House  before  long,  and  had  re- 
marked that  such  increase  would  not  be 
necessary  if  we  intended  to  be  selfish, 
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and  to  rely  for  our  eecurity  upon  the 
silver  etreal:  of  sea.       They    had    been 
juBtly  told    the    Government    did    not 
pursue  60  selfish  a  policy ;  but  on  behalf 
of  thousands,  he  (Mr.  Gilpin)  wished  to 
state  that  ho  would  be  content  with  an 
increase  of  our  armaments  only  on  the 
condition  that  there  was  no  increase  in 
the  expenditure  upon  those  forces.  Could 
our  armaments  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cient at  their  present  cost  the  country 
would  approve  of  changes  by  whicli  such 
a  result  might  bo  obtained ;  but  if  the 
Government  meant  that  they  were  going 
to  have  armaments  that  should  entitle 
this  coimtry  to  meddle  in  foreign  quar- 
rels, and  to  dictate  to  a  country  whether 
it  should  constitute  itself  a  Republic,  or 
should  accept  such  and  such  a  kine,  let 
this  country  be  ever  so  rich,  it  woiud  be 
unable  to  keep  up  the  armaments  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.   And  he  wished 
to  say  further,  that  if  this  Parliament 
separated  without  doing  very  much  more 
than    provide    for  an  increase  in  our 
armaments,  the  country  would  be  greatly 
dissatisfied.     The  people  required  large 
social  reforms,  and  they  believed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
effect  them.    The  true  way  to  secure  the 
country  was  to  govern  it  justly,  and  to 
cause  the  incidence  of  taxation  to  be  re- 
vised, and  the  taxation  itself  lightened 
as  much  as  possible.     They  wanted  mea- 
sures to  make  the  working  men  better 
and  happier.  Improve  the  position  of  the 
working  man  as  much  as  possible,  and 
no  increase  of  an  outside   army  would 
be  required  to  defend  the  hearths  and 
homes  that  would  be  so  dear  to  all. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  rose  to  express  the  regret  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  people  out-of-doors,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  not  seen  fit  to 
give  a  greater  prominence  to  the  Li- 
censing question.  He  had  no  intention 
of  underrating  the  importance  to  a  large 
section  of  the  community  of  the  changes 
proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  various 
measures  about  to  be  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  But  the  Bill  to 
which  he  should  have  wished  greater 
prominence  given  affected  the  home  of 
every  poor  man  in  the  kingdom.  The  little 
ho  had  done  in  that  direction  had  been 
done  with  the  view  of  pointing  the  road 
for  the  Government  to  follow,  and  from 
the  promises  held  out  last  Session,  and 
held  out  to  the  country  during  the  last 
Mr.  Oiljpin 


few  months,  he  believed  the  GoTenmioiit 
really  meant  to  deal  with  the  qaettion. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  Session,  and 
during  the  last  few  months,  pronuses 
had  been  given  by  the  Government  that 
this  subject  would  be  dealt  with.  He 
regretted  to  find  that  the  answer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
given  to  a  Question  put  to  him  that 
evening  was  very  similar  to  one  he  had 
given  last  Session  on  tho  same  subject. 
A  Licensing  Bill  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  of  last  year,  and  hon. 
Members  had  been  told  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  brought  in  as  soon  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  see 
their  wav  to  its  being  debated.  But  the 
end  of  the  Session  arrived  without  such 
a  Bill  being  even  laid  upon  the  Table, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  the  matter  would 
be  shelved  in  a  similar  manner  during 
the  present  Session.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
give  him  an  assurance  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  brought  in  shortly.  Al- 
though the  question  did  not  bear  a  veiy 
attractive  title,  still  it  was  one  that 
deeply  affected  a  very  large  section  of 
the  community. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he 
did  not  rise  to  censure  the  past  policy  of 
the  Government,  because  he  did  not 
regard  the  present  as  a  very  happy  or 
convenient  moment  for  discussing  K>reign 
affairs;  but  to  remind  the  House  that 
the  speech  of  the  First  Minister  of  tibe 
Crown  had  raised  the  suspicion  that  a 
new  line  of  policy  was  about  to  be 
adopted,  and  that  they  had  a  riffht  to 
demand  from  the  right  hon.  Gtenuemaa 
a  clear,  plain,  and  straightforward  de- 
claration as  to  what  shape  that  policy 
would  take.  As  far  as  he  could  gather 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  obser- 
vations, he  appeared  to  think  it  vezy 
doubtful  whether  there  were  any  treatiee 
in  existence  binding  in  any  way  on  the 
honour  of  England.  Certainly,  the  whole 
tenour  of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  had  led  him  to  imagine  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
abandon  tho  treaty  neutralizing  the 
Black  Soa.  The  question  involved  was 
a  most  important  one.  It  certainly 
seemed  to  him  that  if  we  abandoned  one 
treaty,  a  reason  would  be  supplied  by 
that  course  for  declining  to  maintain 
any  treaty  to  which  we  might  be  a  party. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
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Gilpin)  liad  rather  supported  the  same 
view  bj  instanoing  the  case  of  the  Na- 
poleonic dynasty.  No  donbt  this  country 
was  as  much  pledged  to  the  prevention 
of  that  dynasty  from  being  placed  on 
the  throne  of  France  as  it  was  pledged 
to  any  other  undertaking  that  we  had 
ever  given.  At  the  same  time,  he  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  statement  of  a 
great  man,  that  treaties  were  not  made 
to  last  for  ever.  But  then  it  might  fairly 
be  asked  what  was  to  be  the  limit  in 
regard  to  the  binding  force  of  treaties  ? 
If  England  must  merely  look  on,  then 
the  smaller  the  army,  the  fewer  the 
ships  and  soldiers,  and  the  less  expendi- 
ture we  had  the  better ;  but  if  it  was 
our  duty  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land, in  regard  to  her  word  and  signa- 
ture attached  to  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers,  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
amount  and  burden  of  the  guarantee 
we  had  given  shoidd  be  determined 
eaxlj  in  the  Session,  and  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates.  It  was,  therefore, 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  give  an  answer  to  the 
House  on  this  point  as  early  as  possible. 
He  concurred  in  the  sentiment  uttered 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton, 
that  the  great  strength  of  England  would 
consist  in  social  reform ;  and  he  likewise 
supported  the  hon.  Member's  opinion 
that  the  burdens  of  the  country  should 
be  fairly  imposed.  He  hoped  that  when 
his  hon.  !Eriend  and  Colleague  (Sir 
Massey  Lopes)  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation,  and  of  the  injus- 
tice inflicted  upon  the  landed  interest 
and  the  tenant-farmers,  the  House  would 
£md  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton 
supporting  his  hon.  Friend  not  only  by 
the  ability  of  his  speech,  but  by  his 
efficient  assistance  in  Committee. 

Me.  RATHBONE  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Essex  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson)  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  bring  forward  some  clear 
and  definite  measure  respecting  the  Li- 
censing question.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion which  BO  strongly  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  of  the  working  classes. 
Many  had  pledged  themselves  to.  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature,  and  if  it  were  not 
brought  forward  he  felt  they  would 
have  broken  their  pledges. 


Mb.  BBUGE  said,  he  did  not  know 
that  any  stronger  pledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject coidd  be  given  than  that  which  was 
given  in  the  announcement  in  the  Speech 
&om  the  Throne.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Licensing  Bill  was  one  of  the 
measures  which  could  not  be  carried 
in  the  preceding  Session  on  account  of 
the  want  of  time.  The  reputation  of  the 
Government  was  dear  to  them,  and  the 
mention  of  the  subject  for  a  second  time 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  seemed  to  "^^m  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
the  subject.  For  his  own  part,  he  be- 
lieved that  no  measure,  not  even  the 
most  important  of  those  passed  during 
the  preceding  Session,  excited  deeper  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  this  country 
than  any  that  might  be  considered  for 
the  suppression  of  drunkenness.  The 
working  classes  felt  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion which  affected  themselves  as  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  community,  on  ac- 
count of  the  special  temptations  to  which 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  immediately 
subjected  than  was  any  other  class.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  must  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion when,  in  their  judgment,  measures 
should  be  brought  forward.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  advantage  that  could 
accrue  ^m  fixing  an  early  day  for  the 
consideration  of  so  important  a  question; 
and  he  thought  it  was  to  put  a  somewhat 
hard  and  harsh  interpretation  upon  the 
declared  intention  of  the  Government 
for  hon.  Members  to  demand  at  so  early 
a  period  of  the  Session  that  a  day  should 
at  once  be  named  by  the  Government 
when  they  intended  to  bring  forward 
any  particular  measure.  No  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  question  the  importance  of 
the  Education  Bill,  yet  that  measure 
was  not  brought  forward  until  a  later 
period  of  last  Session.  There  were  several 
other  important  measures  to  be  brought 
forward,  in  regard  to  which  a  strong 
feeling  prevailed  among  a  large  class 
of  the  population.  One  of  these  was 
the  Begulation  of  Mines  Bill,  on  which 
depended  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  that  important  in- 
dustry, the  pursuit  of  which  imperilled 
so  many  lives.  He  had  received  a  com- 
munication on  this  question  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Elcho),  to  whom  he  now  re- 
peated the  assurance  he  had  already 
given  to  the  noble  Lord  in  private,  that 
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tlie  GK)Y6niment  would  exert  every  effort 
in  order  to  carry  that  measure  through 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  consistent 
with  just  claims  from  other  quarters. 
Having  said  so  much  ho  must  now 
notice  a  statement  made  elsewhere  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane),  who  had  imputed 
to  him  (Mr.  Bruce)  language  he  had 
never  used,  inasmuch  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman represented  that,  while  address- 
ing his  constituenc}',  he  exulted  over  the 
misfortunes  of  France.  He  (Mr.  Bruce) 
now  assured  the  House  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  his  mind  than  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  of  exultation 
at  the  misfortunes  of  any  country.  In 
the  middle  of  September  last,  when 
heated  discussions  took  place  about  the 
necessity  of  increasing  our  armaments, 
the  question  was  raised  whether  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  call 
Parliament  together  to  deliberate  upon 
that  particular  question,  and  he  uttered 
what  appeared  to  him  a  very  obvious 
and  by  no  means  original  observation, 
that  this  country  was  under  no  pressing 
danger  justifying  immediate  anxiety  or 
alarm.  He  said  there  was  but  one  country 
which  had  possessed  that  rare  combina- 
tion of  naval  and  military  power  which 
could  excite  reasonable  fears;  that 
Bussia,  however  powerful  by  land,  was 
weak  at  sea ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
France,  the  fate  of  war  had  been  so  ad- 
verse to  her  that  for  some  time  to  come 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended  from 
her.  In  brief,  the  statement  he  made  was 
based  upon  the  most  evident  facts,  and 
in  making  it,  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
intention  than  to  exult  over  the  fate  of  a 
country  with  which  he  had  felt  our  own 
ties  were  so  strong  and  close.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane) 
that  the  Government  shoidd  give  an  ex- 
pression of  their  policy  with  regard  to 
the  discussions  likely  to  arise  between 
France  and  Germany  relating  to  the 
question  of  peace,  he  believed  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  act  more  judi- 
ciously in  not  pressing  his  demand  until 
we  heard  what  were  to  be  the  torms  of 
peace.  It  was  not  for  the  Government 
of  this  country  to  declare  either  for 
France  or  for  Germany  what  they  con- 
sidered those  terms  should  be.  A\Tien 
those  terms  were  declared  it  woidd  be 
time  enough  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  question.  He  could  conceive  nothing 

Mr,  Bruce 


more  injurious  to  the  interefits  of  Great 
Britain  than  for  its  GoTerament  to  take 
any  step  which  would  have  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  desire  to  dictate  to  either 
party  what  terms  they  should  offer  or 
what  they  should  accept. 

Mk.  ASSHETON  cross  said,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  give  the  Government 
credit  for  their  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Licensing  measure ;  but  the  House 
must  remember  that  the  question  ought 
properly  to  have  been  introduced  last 
Session,  and  the  Government  most  be 
judged,  not  so  much  by  their  words  as 
by  their  deeds.  With  regard  to  the  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  was  an  impression,  and  he 
thought  a  growing  impression,  that  the 
Government  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
proposed  measure  ought  to  be  framed. 
It  was  certainly  the  feeling  of  various 
deputations  wliich  waited  upon  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  last  Session , 
that  the  Government  had  more  than  once 
changed  their  minds  in  regard  to  the 
principle  upon  which  they  should  frame 
the  Bill,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  country  at 
large  to  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  Be- 
cess  had  practically  been  wasted,  and 
that  the  period  was  still  indefinite  when 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  brine 
the  measure  before  the  House,  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  Government 
might  lay  the  Bill  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  if  not  in  a  week  or  two,  at  least 
at  a  very  early  period,  so  that  the  coun- 
try might  at  least  know  that  a  principle 
had  at  last  been  agreed  upon,  and  might 
have  an  ample  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  making 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  one  it 
might  accept. 

Sir  WlLFEID  LAWSON  said,  he 
must  express  his  regret  that  a  day  had 
not  been  named  for  the  introduction  of 
the  measure  ;  but  he  was  very  far  from 
wishing  to  condemn  the  Gk)vemment 
without  seeing  the  Bill  it  was  intended 
to  bring  forward.  No  time  should  be 
lost  by  the  Government  in  declaring  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  so  that  they  might 
know  what  they  were  to  expect.  Nobody 
felt  more  dissatisfied  than  he  last  Session 
with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  GK)vem- 
ment  with  regard  to  home  affairs.  He 
regretted,  for  instance,  that  the  licensixig 
B^  was  not  brought  forward,  and  that 
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the  Ballot  wa43  shelved.  But  he  felt  he 
would  be  doing  wrong  not  to  approve 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government ; 
and  he  only  hoped  they  would  strictly 
adhere  to  that  policy,  and  continue  to 
resist  the  clamour  of  what  might,  with- 
out speaking  disrespectfully,  be  called 
the  war  party  in  that  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  there  was  never  a  moment 
in  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  when 
there  was  less  necessity  to  strengthen 
and  increase  our  armaments.  We  had 
always  heard  that  our  large  forces  were 
necessary  because  of  the  ambition  of 
France.  But  the  French  were  now  in  a 
position  which  rendered  them  unable  to 
strike  a  blow  at  us  for  many  years  to 
come.  Were  we  then  to  be  in  fear 
of  the  Prussians,  who  conquered  the 
French  ?  Prussia,  after  the  late  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  money,  was  in  a 
less  formidable  condition  than  before. 
And  what  was  the  reason  of  the  misery 
of  these  two  countries  ?  He  maintained 
that  it  arose  entirely  from,  the  **  bloated 
armaments "  which  they  had  of  late 
years  kept  on  foot,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  both  if  all 
the  money  which  they  had  for  years  past 
expended  in  preparing  for  war  had  been 
cast  into  the  sea.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  if  we  in  this  island  of  ours 
could  not  place  ourselves  in  a  fit  state  of 
defence  on  an  expenditure  of  £25,000,000 
a  year,  there  must  be  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  system  which  we  pur- 
sued. Formerly  it  was  said  the  country 
would  be  fully  protected  if  the  Militia 
were  formed.  We  got  the  Militia.  Then 
it  was  urged  that  we  must  have  Volun- 
teers. And  now  that  we  had  the  Volun- 
teers they  were  said  to  be  worth  nothing 
at  all.  If  what  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment  proposed  to  do  was  to  secure  in- 
oreased  emciency  with  our  present  ex- 
penditure, the  Government  would  have 
every  support  from  Members  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  ;  but 
they  would  find  objections  equally  strong 
to  ike  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  in 
the  increase  of  fresh  armaments.  Of 
course  our  present  expenditure  would 
not  satisfy  many  people,  any  more  than 
had  the  amount  which  we  had  expended 
upon  fortifications.  He  had  been  led 
to  make  these  remarks  firom  his  great 
anxiety  to  see  the  Gt)vemment  carry  out 
those  measures  which  they  had  an- 
nounced for  reform  in  our  home  affairs. 
He  trusted  they  would  go  on  with  the 


measures  which  they  had  promised,  and 
carry  out  the  war  which  they  had  hitilierto 
waged  against  pauperism,  vice,  and  im- 
morality, enemies  in  our  very  midst ;  and 
if  they  did  this  and  pursued  a  course  of 
honest  and  sensible  nome  reform,  they 
would,  he  believed,  while  finding  the 
power  of  the  Gt)vemment  consolidated, 
at  the  same  time  earn  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  at  large. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TOERENS  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  hear  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Wilfcid  Lawson)  charge  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  sensitive  for  the  honour  and 
zealous  for  the  dignity  of  the  country 
with  being  desirous  of  plunging  England 
into  war.  He  had  heard  such  insinua- 
tions out-of-doors,  but  had  always  dis- 
regarded them  as  palpably  imjust.  For 
himself,  and  all  whose  sjrmpathies  he 
shared,  he  must  repudiate  and  repel 
them  as  wholly  undeserved.  They  were 
not  there  to  incite  to  war,  but  to  expos- 
tulate against  exorbitant  and  oppressive 
terms  of  peace — terms  which  they  sin- 
cerely believed  it  was  not  for  the  true 
and  lasting  good  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many that  their  Sovereign  should  exact. 
For  the  many  years  during  which  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
he  had  steadily  opposed  an  excessive 
expenditure  and  wanton  intermeddling 
with  foreign  affairs  ;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  as  desirous  as  any  hon. 
Member  could  be  that  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  this  country  should  be 
maintained.  The  Queen  had  reminded 
the  House  that  but  a  few  days  had 
elapsed  since  a  most  destructive  and  de- 
solating war  had  ceased  to  rage,  and 
that  only  a  few  days  might  possibly 
elapse  before  its  ravages  might  recom- 
mence. These  were  terrible  words  from 
the  gracious  lips  of  Boyalty ;  but  not 
more  terrible  than  true.  On  ordinary 
occasions  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
which  was  but  the  programme  of  the 
Minister  for  the  Session,  was  met  by 
that  House  with  political  politeness. 
But  this  was  the  longest  and  most 
pregnant  Speech  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  delivered  from  the  Throne. 
Her  Majesty  had  in  that  Speech  ex- 
pressed her  desire  to  take  counsel  of  her 
Commons  and  Peers  —  not  for  peace 
alone  and  not  solely  for  settlement  of 
home  questions.  Events  had  occurred 
during  the  last  six  months  such  as  had 
not  happened  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
oldest  Member  of  that   House;  they 


If  tho  English  people  desire  an  end  of  the  war 
and  a  ceiiation  of  William's  massaeres,  let  them 
press  with  their  whole  weight,  that  reasonable 
terms  may  be  made.  Prassia  asks  securities. 
The  neutralization  of  a  strip  of  frontier  territory 
would  meet  the  ease.  The  peace  of  Europe  wuold 
thus  be  guaranteed,  and  wan  become  more 
difficult." 

What  did  they  ask  for  ?  Sacrifice  from 
Gennany,  or  favour  for  France?  No- 
thing of  the  kind.  They  asked  for^  no 
more  than  moderation,  reason,  and  jus- 
tice.— 

"  Justice  [said  Mr.  Burke]  is  the  standing  policy 
of  great  and  free  States,  and  any  eminent  depar- 
ture from  it  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  bmng  no 
policy  at  all." 
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had  witnessed  a  war  which  he  could 
compare,  as  far  as  his  limited  reading 
went,   to   nothing    since   the    times  of 
Attila  and  Ghengis  Khan.     They  had 
scon  tho  fairest  portion  of  Christendom 
laid  waste,  villages  burnt,  open  towns 
bonihai-dcd,  and  city  after  city  laid  under 
ruinous  requisition;   the  youth  of  the 
country  had  been  decimated,  old  age  and 
infancy  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  open 
fields,  tho  wounded  left  uncared  for  in 
the  open  amid  frost  and  snow,  and  un- 
ofiending  families,  who  had  not  fied  in 
time,  destroyed  as  they  lay  in  their  beds. 
To  end  such  guilt  and  misery,  France 
had  said — **Take  aUthe  money  we  have, 
and  go ;"  but  the  victors  wanted  more 
than  money.     They  wanted  the  humilia- 
tion, abasement,  and  utter  prostration  of 
France.     They  would  not  say  definitely 
what  the  terms  were  to  be  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Torrons)  and  those  who  thought  with 
liim,  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  neu- 
tral States,  and  of  England,  especially, 
as  the  chief  of  those  States,  to  interplead 
while  there  was  time  in  favour  of  mode- 
rate and  reasonable  terms,  and  to  say 
aloud  that,   for  the   sake    of    Europe, 
France  ought  not  to  be  thus  cruelly  and 
utterly  undone.     Yet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary told    the    House   that    they  had 
bettor  wait  before  giving  an  opinion,  and 
learn  what  terms  the  conqueror  might 
think  fit  to  impose.     They  had  better 
wait  till  the  promised  Papers  were  on  the 
Tabic  in  order  that  they  might  see  what 
Ministers  had  done  during  the  Recess, 
and  to  understand  their  reasons  for  what 
they  had  left  undone.     It  was,  indeed, 
quite  true  that,  before  making  up  their 
minds  regarding  the  conduct  of  Minis- 
ters, tho  House  could  afford  to  wait,  but 
France  could  not  wait — she  was  in  jeo- 
pardy every  hour.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  a  French  gentleman  whom 
he  had  never  seen.     He  would  not  men- 
tion tho  name  of  the  writer,  although 
he  had  no  objection  to  furnish  it  pri- 
vately to  any  hon.  Member  who  might 
dosiro  it.     The  writer  was,  however,  a 
distinguished  man,  who  had  held  Office 
under  more  than  one  Administration,  and 
was  a  memb(;r  of  the  new  National  As- 
sembly.    Without  uttering  a  single  word 
or  reproach  against  England,   his  cor- 
respondent,   writing    on    the    31st    of 
January,  said — 


**  If  the  Neutral  Powers  intend  to  show  any 
desire  to  act  it  must  be  in  the  interral  between 
the  Armistice  and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  IF.  M.  Torrent 


We  should  be  forsaking  and  forgetting 
the  highest  sanctions  and  duties  of  in- 
ternational justice  if  we  did  not  do  all 
in  our  power  at  a  crisis  like  the  present 
to  prevent  tho  imposition  on  disarmed 
France  of  extortionate  and  intolerable 
terms.  The  original  cause  of  war  — 
who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong  — 
was  not  now  the  question.  The  question 
now  wcu»  as  to  European  peace.  He 
pleaded  for  France,  not  for  the  sake  of 
France  herself,  but  for  the  sake  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  sake  of  Western  Europe. 
So  far  from,  believing,  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Gilpin),  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  satisfied 
with  the  policy  of  isolation,  which  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  last 
evening,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
country  at  large  was  anxiously  waiting 
to  learn  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do.  He  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  what  man  in  his  senses,  were 
he  Conservative,  Hadical,  or  Whig, 
would  do  anything  to  deserve  the  impu- 
tation of  wishing  to  plunge  his  country 
into  war,  and  venture  to  appear  before 
a  constituency  with  any  hope  of  suocesSi 
seeing  how  largely  the  constituencies  of 
hon.  Members  were  dependent  for  their 
daily  bread  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade  and  industry  which  war  so  seri- 
ously impaired  ?  It  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  defend  their  own  reputation,  and 
when  the  timo  arrived  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  they  had  also  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  they  should  not  feel  that 
that  duty  had  been  discharged  towards 
either  the  country  or  the  Crown  if  they 
passed  a  colourless  Address,  which  might 
be  suitable  enough  for  ordinaiy  coca- 
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sions,  and  did  not  tell  Her  Majesty 
what  was  the  earnest  and  heartfelt  wish 
of  all  classes  in  this  country  —  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  our  power 
to  give  France  a  fair  chance  to  liye,  as  we 
should  like  ourselves  to  be  let  live.  He 
maintained  that  if  we  did  not  do  this 
we  should  not  be  doing  our  duty  as  a 
great  nation,  and  we  should  probably 
have  to  pay  dearly  for  it  hereafter.  He 
would  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  indemnity.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  had  said  that 
France  had  paid  very  dearly  in  blood 
and  treasure,  but  so  had  Prussia.  Yes, 
but  Prussia  intended  to  get  back  the 
money.  It  was  not  the  blood  that  .she 
intended  to  get  back — that  was  like 
water  spilt  in  the  sand,  and  could  not  be 
recovered.  When  the  House  parted  last 
autunm  the  war  was  beginning,  and  we 
had  then  the  word  of  a  £ng,  which  used 
to  be  a  solemn  thing,  that  the  war  was  not 
against  France,  but  against  the  French 
i^peror  and  the  army.  That  war  went 
on  for  three  months,  and  during  all  that 
time  he  asked  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
whether  a  single  voice  was  raised  by  any- 
one of  weight  or  influence  in  this  countiy 
asking  the  Government  to  interpose  ?  Not 
one.  When,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  Emperor,  two  of  his  annies,  and  his 
greatest  fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of 
tke  enemy,  then  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  our  people.  From  that  day  a 
peeper  feeling  in  fetvpur  of  France  had 
become  perceptible ;  the  people  thought 
that  the  war  ought  to  be  ended,  and  from 
that  day  they  were  anxious  to  know 
what  ought  to  be  done.  K  not  afber  Sedan, 
at  least  after  Metz  it  was  time  for  the  war 
to  have  ended.  The  doctrine  he  was  pre- 
pared to  hold  was  that  there  and  then  the 
war  did  end,  that  a  new  war  was  begun 
against  France  and  her  people— a  war  of 
vengeance,  a  war  of  devastation,  and  a 
war  of  conquest.  They  had  heard  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Grown  last  night  say  in 
cautious  and  measured  terms  that  the 
representations  made  by  this  country 
and  other  Powers  against  the  threatened 
bombardment  of  Paris  might  at  least  be 
looked  back  upon  with  peculiar  satis- 
&otion  by  those  who  haa  made  those 
representations.  That  was  a  diplomatic 
way  of  saying  a  great  deal,  and  he  (Mr. 
W.  M.  Torrens)  was  delighted  to  think 
that  we  had  the  least  share  whatever  in 
saving  for  a  time  that  multitudinous  and 
beaatifttl  city  from  what  would  be  the 


disgrace  of  the  age.  But  there  was  an 
expression  used  by  the  First  Minister 
which  he  hoped  he  might  say  he  had 
misunderstood.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  convey— he  fully  believed 
without  intending  it — that  we,  by  our 
representations,  had  obtained  from  the 
Eling  of  Prussia  in  the  first  instance  the 
withdrawal  of  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem.  As  a  matter  of 
history,  he  believed  nothing  was  more  de- 
monstrable than  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  candidature  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
never  took  place  and  we  had  certainly  no 
part  in  obtaming  it.  He  had  been  favoured 
with  a  p^nisal  of  the  telegram  sent  by 
M.  Benedetti  to  his  Government  on  the 
13th  of  July,  giving  an  account  of  his 
final  interview  with  King  William — 

"  1  obserred  to  His  Mnjesty  that  the  resignation 
of  the  Prince  of  IloheDioUem,  approred  bj  him, 
was  a  guarantee  for  the  present,  but  it  appeared 
neeessary  to  insure  for  the  future,  perfect  and 
mutual  confidence,  and  for  this  purpose  I  hoped 
the  King  would  allow  me  to  inform  you  in  his 
name  thai  if  the  Prince  changed  his  mind  he  would 
interpose  to  prevent  it.  The  King  absolutely  re- 
fused, saying  that  he  could  not  and  would  not 
make  such  an  engagement,  and  that  he  must  for 
this  and  every  other  eventuality  preserve  the 
liberty  of  consulting  circumstances." 

He  (Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens)  had  gone  care- 
fully over  all  the  documents,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  assert  that  not  only  was  the 
first  intimation  of  the  withdrawal  made 
by  the  French  Ambassador  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  that  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  King  became  aware  that 
the  information  was  correct,  he  sent  an 
aide-de-camp  to  Count  Benedetti  with 
the  spontaneous  declaration  that  for  the 
future  he  reserved  his  liberty  of  action 
in  the  event  of  the  Prince  changing  his 
mind.  If  that  were  so,  it  was  obvious 
that  France  was  not  so  inexcusable  as 
had  been  supposed,  for  it  shoiild  be  re- 
membered that  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince  was  not  spoken  of  then  for  the  first 
time.  The  Journal  Officiel  of  30th  March, 
1869,  contained  a  despatch  in  which  the 
Government  of  Berlin,  when  expostulated 
with,  had  renoimced  their  designs  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Well,  then,  the  candi- 
dature having  been  first  tried  in  1869 
and  disclaimed,  it  was  revived  in  1870. 
Baron  de  Thile,  when  called  on  for  ex- 
planations, declared  that  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  referred 
the  French  Chargi  (V  Affaires  to  the  King 
as  the  head  of  the  Boyal  Family,  whom 
it  alone  concerned  \  but,  as  head  of  the 
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family,  tho  King,  when  appealed  to,  ab- 
solutely refused  to  bid  the  Prince  with- 
draw, or  to  repudiate  his  candidature. 
His  retirement  for  the  time  being  was 
compassed  wholly  by  other  means,  and 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris  was 
the  fii^t  to  make  known  the  fact  to  the 
Due  de  Gramont.  What  security  then 
had  France  that  a  design  thus  twice 
furtively  planned,  would  not  be  at- 
tempted a  third  time?  If  that  were 
so,  then  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  though  sound  and  good,  had 
been  ineffectual.  Then  he  would  ask 
tho  House  to  refer  to  the  position  in 
which  we  stood  when  we  gave  that 
advice  on  the  occasion  when  Lord 
Ciranville  wrote  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
directing  him  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  this  country  into  the  scale  to  induce 
Prussia  to  withdraw.  Let  the  House 
now  endeavour  to  put  itself  into  that 
position,  and  try  to  apprehend  what  the 
Queen  in  her  Speech  £rom  the  Throne 
told  them  She  apprehended — namely, 
that  a  third  war  would  break  out  unless 
wisdom  and  forethought  were  exercised 
betimes  on  the  part  of  those  concerned. 
AVhat  he  contended  for  was  that  England 
was  deeply  concerned ;  because  he  did 
not  believe  any  peace  worth  talking  of 
if  it  were  an  extortionate  peace  as  re- 
garded money,  a  partitioning  peace  as 
regarded  territory,  or  a  himiiliating  peace 
as  regarded  honour.  He  was  told  that 
the  extravagant  sum  of  10  milliards 
stated  as  an  idemnity  was  but  a  fable,  and 
that  four  milliards  was  nearer  the  truth. 
Ho  was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  men 
capable  of  judging  as  to  tne  rate  at  which 
oven  such  a  sum  could  be  raised  either 
in  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Frankfort, 
and  he  asked  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  the  interest  on  that  sum  which  would 
assuredly  be  for  many  years  an  impayable 
debt  ?  And  what  was  an  impayable  debt 
when  due  to  a  foreign  conqueror  but  a  tri- 
bute imposed  by  one  nation  on  another  ? 
The  i)owor  to  impose  such  a  tribute  was 
the  very  definition  of  conquest.  We  could 
not  tell  what  the  conqueror  might  ask; 
but  ho  hoped  that  the  House  would 
l)re8s  upon  tho  Government  its  earnest 
desire  that  on  behalf  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  weal  of  England  they 
should  make  such  representations  as 
would  show  in  a  legitimate  way  that 
they  were  opposed  to  extortion.  Mr. 
Grattan,  speaking  of  another  conqueror, 
said — 
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"  Ambition  ii  omniTorooi ;  it  feeds  on  famine, 
and  sheds  seas  of  blood :  ready  to  risk  being 
starved  in  ice  if  it  can  steal  empire  from  desoli^ 
tion." 

France  had  been  made  desolate,  and 
Germany  had  been  made  an  empire. 
The  past  was  irrevocable  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  were  still  in  our 
hands.  The  spectacle  now  exhibited  in 
France  was  an  ominous  lesson  to  Europe 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  we 
in  our  power,  who  were  said  to  be  the 
freest,  richest,  and  greatest  countxy  on 
earth,  sliowed  any  hesitation  in  taking 
a  bold  and  manly  course,  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  would  view  their 
position  with  despair — ^they  would  feel 
that  they  might  be  dealt  with  in 
our  time  as  Macedon  dealt  with  the 
smaller  states  of  Ghreece,  as  Poland  in 
the  last  century,  as  Denmark  in  our  own 
day  had  been  dealt  with,  because  we 
had  not  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
worth  to  do  unto  others  as  we  woidd 
that  others  should  do  unto  us. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  that  the  appeal 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  meant,  if  it 
meant  anything,  that  the  Government 
should  intervene  in  such  a  way  'as  to 
make  our  power  and  influence  felt  in 
the  determination  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  Eng- 
land's power  ought  to  be  brought  to 
bear.  ['*  Hear,  hear!"]  What  did 
that  mean,  and  what  did  hon.  Gentle-, 
men  opposite  mean  by  those  cheers  P 
Were  tney  prepared  to  say  to  Prussia — 
''  If  you  do  not  come  to  such  and  such 
terms  with  France  we  will  declare  war 
against  you?"  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  had  a  sort  of  hazy 
idea  that  we  might  go  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  bring  a  sort  of  unknown  power 
to  bear  upon  Prussia  and  France,  and 
that  without  exerting  any  physical 
strength,  but  merely  by  the  shadow  of 
something  behind,  we  might  induce 
Prussia,  conquering  and  victorious,  to 
submit  her  judgment  to  ours.  He  did 
not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  she 
woidd  do  so,  or  that  any  hon.  Member 
would  propose  to  back  up  the  view  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the 
proper  terms  of  peace  by  an  appeal  to 
physical  force.  The  view  put  forward 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  we  ought 
to  constitute  ourselves  the  arbiters  of 
Europe  and  the  protectors  of  all  the  other 
Western  Powers,  coidd  only  be  enforced 
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if  we  liad  a  QoTemment  possessmg  tlie 
quality  of  omnisoienoe,  packed  up  by 
onmipotenoe.  Now,  the  fact  was  that 
upon  the  part  of  our  own  Gbvemment 
there  was  no  omniscience.  He  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  Members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  but  he  did  not  at- 
tribute either  to  them,  or  to  any  Ghovem- 
ment  which  might  be  formed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli)  the  possession  of 
omniscience.  The  history  of  this  coun- 
try showed  that,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, gross  mistakes  had  been  made  by 
the  Government  of  England  in  dealing 
with  foreign  coimtries,  and  that  they 
had  calculated  upon  eventualities  which 
never  happened.  A  system,  no  doubt, 
was  kept  up  which  was  supposed  to 
give  us  some  means  of  anticipating 
future  events,  but  experience  provea 
that  in  this  we  were  continually  disap- 
pointed. Why,  last  autumn  something 
like  a  panic  showed  itself  in  the  House, 
and  every  hon.  Member  was  considering 
what  would  follow  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  crushed  Prussia  and  got 
to  Berlin,  as  it  was  then  believed  he 
mi^ht  easily  do.  The  Government,  even, 
fell  in  with  that  view  to  some  extent, 
and,  yielding  to  pressure,  adopted'  mea- 
sures in  preparation  for  an  emergency 
that  had  never  arisen.  Something  had 
been  said  about  our  military  power,  and 
it  was  implied  that  if  we  could  once 
raise  a  sufficient  .force  there  might  be 
some  ohance  of  our  canying  out  a  dig- 
nified and  spirited  policy.  But  was  it 
imagined,  after  the  experience  of  this 
war,  that  we  could  hope  to  compete 
with  the  great  militaiy  monarchies  of 
the  Continent?  Why,  the  thing  was 
perfectly  preposterous.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  talk  of  our  sending  20,000 
men  to  Antwerp,  and  £2,000,000  of 
money  were  voted  in  anticipation.  But 
what  could  20,000  men  have  done? 
Why,  in  the  great  battles  which  had 
been  fought,  the  belligerents  were  able 
to  bring  something  Uke  1,000,000  men 
into  the  field.  The  true  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  coimtry  were  in  no  degree 
affected  by  our  not  having  interfered  in 
this  tmfortunate  quarrel.  They  were 
far  better  supported  by  the  sympathy 
and  liberality  diown  towards  the  suffer- 
ing people  of  Paris.  He  had  no  wish 
to  isolate  this  country  from  oonsidera- 
tions  affSdoting  the  welfare  of  others, 


but  he  certainly  wished  to  withdraw 
her  from  interference  which  proved  in 
no  degree  advantageous  to  national  in- 
terests. After  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure which  had  been  spent,  coidd  we 
point  to  a  single  treaty  or  engagement 
of  the  slightest  value  to  the  people  of 
this  coimtry?  A  vast  debt  had  been 
contracted  in  carrying  out  a  spirited  po- 
licy, and  no  benefit  whatever  had  been 
obtained.  This  ought  to  be  a  great 
warning  to  Gentlemen  upon  both  sides 
of  this  House.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  support  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  he  had  no  doubt  their  in- 
fluence would  be  exerted  at  the  proper 
time  in  favour  of  moderate  terms  of 
peace,  which  in  the  end  would  prove 
most  lasting. 

Address  agreed  to: — ^To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 

PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
MESSAGE  FBOM  THE  QUEEN. 

Message  ^m  Her  Majesty  brought  up, 
and  read  by  Mr.  Speaker  (all  the  Mem- 
bers being  uncovered),  as  follows : — 

VICTORIA  R, 
Her  Maje$ty  relies  upon  the  cordial  interett 
which  Eer  faithful  Commons  have  expressed  in  the 
approaching  marriage  between  the  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 

The  numerous  proofs  which  the  Queen  has 

received  of  their  loyalty  to  Her  Throne,  and  of 

their  attachment  to  Ber  person  and  Family,  lead 

Her  to  hope  that  they  will  make  such  a  provision 

for  the  Princess  Louise,  with  a  view  to  the  proposed 

marriage,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 

Crown, 

V.R. 

Oommittee  thereupon  upon  Monday 
next. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL. 
BESOLTJTION.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Acts  read ;  considered  in  Committee. 

Mb,  GLADSTONE,  in  moving  that 
the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
BiU  to  alter  the  Law  respecting  Eeligious 
Tests  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham,  and  in  the  Halls 
and  Colleges  of  those  Universities,  said : 
Sir,  the  Motion  which  I  have  to  make  will 
entail  the  necessity  of  only  a  very  short  ex- 
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planation,  as  the  Hoxiso,  I  think,  will  feel 
that  the  question  to  whieh  my  Motion 
refers  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which 
it  is  not  nec^essary  upon  the  introduction 
of  t]io  Bill  that  there  should  be  any  pro- 
longed debate  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question.  Had  it  been  neccssaiy,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Government,  that  ar- 
guments should  be  advanced  at  this 
stage  in  favour  of  the  proposals  I  am 
about  to  make,  those  arguments  would 
have  been  used  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General.  I  should 
not  have  thought  fit  to  attempt  to  dis- 
place one  who  with  so  much  prudence 
and  so  much  knowledge  has,  during  suc- 
cessive years,  recommended  this  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  has 
fallen  into  my  hands  on  account  of  the 
maturity  at  which  the  subject  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  position  it  has  assumed 
as  a  question  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  propose  the  introduction 
of  this  Bill,  and  the  few  words  I  am 
about  to  state  will  have  reference  to  that 
peculiar  position  of  the  question,  and  not 
the  merits  of  the  original  proposition. 
Last  night  my  hon.  Fnend  who  seconded 
the  Address  (Mr.  Morley)  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Gentlemen  opposite,  urging  them 
to  combine  with  us  in  the  settlement  of 
this  controversy.  I  felt  the  weight  of 
tliat  appeal,  and  I  would  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  adopting  and  echoing  his 
words,  and,  moreover,  I  feel  within  my- 
self a  strong  conviction  that  the  force  of 
such  an  appeal  will  be  felt  by  many  who 
sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  who 
have  hitherto  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
opjKJsing  this  Bill.  And  here  I  found 
myself  upon  a  recollection  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bill  was  treated  during  the 
discussion  last  year.  I  am  not  seeing 
to  take  any  imfair  advantage  ;  I  am  as 
far  as  possible  from  endeavouring  to 
convey  any  imputation ;  but  I  think  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  opposite, 
and  several  of  those  connected  with  the 
representation  of  the  Universities,  who 
have  hitlierto  taken  a  prominent  duty 
and  responsibility  in  opposition  to  this 
measure,  will  not  conceive  that  I  misun- 
derstand or  misrepresent  either  their 
conduct  or  their  language  if  I  say  that 
the  general  tone  and  effect  of  their 
speeches  was  to  convey  on  their  part  the 
impression  that  although  they  did  not 
compromise  their  opinions  nor  surrender 
in  any  point  of  right  the  ground  that 
they  had  occupied,  they  did  feel  that  the 
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controversy  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  would  bo  for  the  interest  of  all  parties 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  a  settlement. 
The  Bill  that  I  propose  to  introduce  after 
the  preface  that  I  have  made,  the  House 
will  readily  perceive  is  the  exact  and 
identical  Bill  of  last  year.  I  believe  it 
will  have  undergone  no  change  what- 
ever, and  had  it  been  the  view  of  the 
Government  that  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  introduce  important  changes,  or 
to  be  responsible  for  important  change 
if  they  were  introduced,  I  should  not 
have  been  justified  in  using  the  lang^ase 
I  have  employed.  I  have  treated  the 
controversy  as  one  the  discussion  of 
which  has  been  entirely  exhausted,  and 
into  which  I  defy  any  ingenuity  to  im- 
port novelty  of  any  kind.  The  contro- 
versy is  a  controversy  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  this  House  and  the  country 
has  been  so  often  and  so  decisively  pro- 
nounced that  all  that  remains  is  its  set- 
tlement. In  the  course  of  the  Becess 
a  desire,  and  I  do  not  say  an  unnatural 
desire,  has  been  made  known  to  the  Gh>- 
vemment  from  several  quarters  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be  altered 
— [  Cheers'] — in  consequence  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  last  year  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  Well,  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  hon.  Friends  who  cheer 
me,  for  a  few  moments,  to  that  subject, 
and  to  state  the  ppx>und  taken  by  the 
Qt>vemment,  and  the  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves  now  in  the  face  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  JThe  desire  enteir- 
tained  by  many  persons  out-of-doom  is 
that  into  this  Bill  should  be  introduced 
an  absolute  repeal  of  all  restrictions  con- 
tained in  College  statutes  which  make 
the  acquisition  of  Holy  Orders  a  condi- 
tion under  any  circumstances  of  holding 
a  Headship  or  Fellowship.  Well,  no 
man,  I  think,  can  hear  those  words  wi&- 
out  at  once  admitting,  whether  he  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  such  a  proposal 
— and  that  is  not  the  question  now — ^that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  proposal  into 
the  present  Bill  woidd  be  a  g^at  exten- 
sion and  a  great  alteration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  that 
would  bo  that  we  should  not  be  winding 
up  an  old  controversy,  but  we  should  be 
beginning  a  new  one.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  anticipate  what  would  probably 
happen,  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  listen  to  appeals  from 
hon.  Gentiemen  who  represent  the  Uni- 
versitiee,  and  many  others  in  this  House 
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pointing  out  the  norelty  and  broad  sweep 
of  the  proposition — that  it  was  now  for 
the  first  time  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  and  demanding  that  days 
shonld  be  appointed  for  the  discussion  of 
various  and  complicated  matters  involyed 
in  the  measure,  and  giving  a  totally  dis- 
tinct character  to  the  discussion  to  that 
which  I  anticipate  respecting  this  Bill. 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case, 
for  that  is  quite  imnecessary.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  consideration  how  the 
Gbvernment  is  to  find  time  amidst  the 
pressure  of  the  multitude  of  important 
subjects  which  are  pressed  upon  us  from 
every  quarter  of  the  House.  The  point 
which  has  been  condusive  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  which  binds  them,  is  that 
which  arises  in  connection  with  the  posi- 
tion of  this  question  as  between  ourselves 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  is  that 
point  on  which  alone  I  shall  dwell.  Now, 
had  this  Bill  been  in  the  hands  of  what 
are  called  independent  Members  of  Par- 
liament, it  would  have  been  perfectly 
free  to  them  to  take  any  course  they 
pleaded  in  altering  it  from  year  to  year. 
They  might  have  said — '^  The  House  of 
Lords  having  rejected  the  Bill,  we  shall 

Sropose  anomer  measure  of  a  much  more 
rastic  character."     That  course  would 
be  quite  within  the  discretion  and  com- 

Sitency  of  a  private  Member  of  this 
ouse,  but  it  is  not  within  the  discretion, 
rightly  understood,  of  the  Executive  Gt>- 
vemment.]  When  the  Executive  Gkyvem- 
ment  makes  itself  .responsible  for  a  mea- 
sure, and  has  attached  to  it  its  credit  and 
influence,  when  they  have  obtained  the 
assent  of  this  House  to  it,  one  thing 
follows  as  an  immediate  and  obvious 
oonsequenoe  —  namely,  that  they  are 
bound  to  eive  the  House  of  Lords  a  fair, 
full,  and  fiee  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  deliberate  judgment  before  assuming 
that  the  House  of  Lords  is  decisively 
opposed  to  that  measure,  and  before  re- 
considering their  course  in  consequence. 
Now,  the  question  that  we  ask  ourselves 
is  this — ^whether  it  would  be  fair  on  our 
part  as  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  that 
respect  which  we  owe  to  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  that  we  should  treat 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
month  of  July  last  as  being  a  decisive 
vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  question? 
We  do  not  think  that  we  can  so  treat  it. 
We  think  it  right  and  just  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  we  wink  it  right  acoordiag  to 


the  rules  which  regulate  the  well-working 
of  our  legislative  system,  that  we  should 
again  at  the  earliest  period  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  present  to  the  House  of 
Lords  this  measure  for  consideration. 
We  entertain  the  sanguine  hope  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  favour  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  through  this  House. 
But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  whether 
we  are  right  or  not  in  anticipating  the 
early  settlement  of  the  controversy,  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  dutj^  to  that  branch  of 
the  Legislature  to  give  it  the  opportunity 
of  a  ftul,  careful,  and  deliberate  discus- 
sion of  tilie  merite  of  the  Bill.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  in  us  to  treat  the 
vote  of  last  year,  much  as  we  objected 
to  it,  and  much  as  we  resented  it,  as  a 
decisive  vote.  Li  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  first  time  that  the  Bill  had  been  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords  in  the  shape 
that  it  then  bore.  The  BiU  was  sent  to 
that  House  in  the  month  of  July,  and  it 
was  on  the  14th  of  July  that  the  second 
reading  was  held.  Upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  course  of  last  Session,  we 
made  great  demands,  and  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
we  obtained  last  year  large  and  liberal 
concessions.  When  these  liberal  con- 
cessions have  been  obtained  by  a  Gt)- 
vemment  backed  by  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Government 
ought  to  show  some  sense  of  that  con- 
duct and  some  reciprocation  of  that 
temper.  We  should,  therefore,  be  un- 
willing to  proceed  in  a  harsh  or  imgene- 
rous  manner  in  regard  to  the  controversy 
of  this  Bill,  and  we  think  we  shall  not 
be  discharginj?  our  duty  with  recmect  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  interests  of  the 
question,  unless  we  can  send  this  Bill  to 
tiie  House  of  Lords  at  a  time  when  they 
can  receive  it,  before  it  comes  to  them  in 
a  crowd  with  greater  measures  of  such 
vital  importance  as  the  Education  and 
the  Msh  Land  Bills  of  last  year.  I 
have  not  said  a  word  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  put 
prominently  in  the  view  of  the  House 
that  consideration  which  I  think  is  quite 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  We  have  foimd  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  subject  under 
the  favourable  circumstances  that  are 
now  before  us.  We  also  feel  justified  in 
making  an  appeal  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  opposed  this  measure  on  the 
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opposite  aide  of  the  House,  and  in  ask- 
ing them  to  assist  us  to  pass  it  forward 
without  entailing  upon  it  those  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  discussion  of  great 
questions.  It  is  right,  Sir,  that  I 
should  state  I  have  had  communica- 
tion with  many  leading,  influential  per- 
sons among  those  who  are  desirous 
that  this  measure  should  be  further  ex- 
tended, so  as  to  dispense  with  Holy  Or- 
ders in  the  case  of  ail  holders  of  Fellow- 
ships and  Headships,  and  that  they 
should  be  free  of  £dl  restriction  what- 
ever. I  have  frankly  stated  to  them  the 
position  of  the  Government  and  the  ob- 
ligation they  feel  themselves  under  with 
reference  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I 
liave  intimated  to  them  that  in  the  view 
they  take  of  their  duty  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  accede  to  their  wish.  I  have 
also  learnt  &t)m  them,  so  far  as  the 
feeling  could  be  collected,  after  that  de- 
claration made  frankly  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  that  they  were  still 
anxiously  desirous  we  should  prosecute 
this  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  with  the 
explanation  I  have  now  made.  I  am, 
therefore,  acting  in  fulfilment  of  the 
willingiiess  I  expressed  to  them ;  and  I 
hope  Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  think 
me  too  obtrusive  if  I  state  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  go  forward  with  this  Bill 
with  all  despatch  in  the  prosecution  of 
all  its  stages,  because  we  think  it  fair 
to  those  who  desire  the  extension  of  the 
measure  that  it  should  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  Session  that,  in  the  event  of  its 
faiUng  to  become  law,  they  may  not  be 
prejudiced  in  their  views,  but  have  ample 
opportunity  during  the  Session  of  raising 
the  question  after  the  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Lords  shall  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  Bill ;  and  I  do  hope  that 
some  influence  even  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House  may  favour  the  passing  of 
the  Bill.  With  these  explanations,  I 
beg  to  move  that  you.  Sir,  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,  in  order  that  the  Motion 
may  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDT:  Sir,  I 
shall  certainly  follow  the  example  which 
has  been  set  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  entirely  abstajn  from  making 
any  comment  on  the  question  itself  or 
the  principles  involved  in  it.  I  cannot 
but  say  that  I  think  the  course  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  bring- 
ing forwsffd  this  Bill  at  an  early  period 

Mr.  Gladstone 


is  not  at  all  in  discord  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  House  of  Lords  last  year. 
I  agree  that  the  House  of  Lords  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  the  reception  of 
the  Bill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  showed 
rather  a  disposition  to  give  it  that  full 
consideration  which  it  had  never,  on 
any  previous  occasion,  received.  Li- 
deed,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated,  it  had  never  before  reached  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  shape  it  did  last 
year,  and  the  desire  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  take  such  steps,  by  re- 
ceiving evidence  and  information  on  the 
subject,  as  should  tend  to  preserve  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  University; 
and  that,  I  presimie,  would  still  be  the 
object  of  the  Committee  if  re-appointed. 
With  respect  to  the  course  we  should 
take  on  the  subject,  I  quite  agree  that 
so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned  the 
majority  against  us  is  overwhelming, 
and,  therefore,  though  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  protest  against  the  measure,  I  should 
only  wish  that  time  may  be  given  us  for 
consultation  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  at  some  particular  stage ;  but  no 
opposition  will  be  offered  to  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  with  such  speed  as  may 
be  considered  becoming,  with  a  view  to 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Gt>veni- 
ment  as  eimlained  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. I  have  been  opposed  to  the 
measure  in  principle,  I  remain  of  the 
same  opinion  still,  and  I  may  consider 
it  necessary  to  divide  on  the  question 
again  on  the  second  reading ;  but  I  will 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  measure  by 
interposing  delay.  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive due  consideration  from  the  House 
of  Lords  and  from  the  Committee,  to 
which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  re- 
ferred. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Retolvedt  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  » 
Bill  to  alter  the  Law  retpeoting  Religioui  Teita 
in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Durham,  and  in  the  Halls  and  Colleges  of  thoM 
Universities. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  DoDsoir,  Mr.  Guldstoiti,  Mr. 
Solicitor  Gxhsral,  and  Mr.  Goscbin. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  6.] 

CITATION    AMENDMENT     (SCOTLAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Amdibson,  Bill  to  amend 
the  process  of  Citation  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Amdxbson,  Mr.  Gobdoit,  Hr. 
MiLLBB,  and  Mr.  Abmitstkad. 

BiUjpr«i«iil#(f,  and  read  the  firft  time.  [BiUl.] 
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ICA&BIAQE  WITH  A  DSOEASED   WIFE's 
SISTEB    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chambibs,  Bill  to 
render  legal  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,  onlered  to  be  brought  in  hj  Mr.  Thomas 
Crambkbs  and  Mr.  Morlbt. 

BUd  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  2.] 

HEBOHAirr  SHIPPINa  SXJBTEY  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
moTC  the  House,  that  leaye  be  gifen  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  proTide  for  the  compulsory  Surrey  of  cer- 
tain Merchant  Ships,  and  for  the  adoption  of  a 
maximum  load  line. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Plimsoll,  Mr.  Whbxlhousb, 
and  Mr.  Lambbbt. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  8.] 

GAME  LAWS  (SOOTLAKD)  AMENDMEKT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Looh,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Game  Laws  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Look,  Sir  Robbbt  Anbtbuthbb,  and  Mr. 
Pahkbb. 

Bill  presenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  4.] 


BUKIALS  BILL. 

Acts  read ;  eonsidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
moTe  the  House,  that  leave  be  glTen  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Burial  Laws. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Osbobitb  Moboan,  Mr.  Had- 
nsLD,  and  Mr.  M'Abthur. 

B\XLpresenUd,KJi^  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  7.] 

EAILWAY  COMPANIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Hbnbt  Sxlwin-Ibbbtson, 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  for  Railway  Management, 
to  change  the  mode  of  trial  of  cases  for  compen- 
sation for  Accidents,  and  to  define  the  liability  of 
Railway  Companies,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  Hbnbt  Sxlwin-Ibbxtson,  Mr.  Hiitdb  Palmbr, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  Winn. 

B'dX presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  5.] 


STJITOAY  TRADmO  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Huohbs,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Sunday  Trading, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Huohbs, 
Mr.  John  Gilbbbt  Talbot,  Mr.  Thomas  Cham- 
bbbs,  and  Mr.  M'Abthob. 

BiHpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  8.] 

HYPOTHEC  ABOLITION  (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Carnxoib,  Bill  to  abolish  the 
Landlord's  right  to  Hypothec  in  Scotland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cabnboib,  Mr.  Fordtob, 
and  Mr.  Craufubd. 

BiUfreMfi(^,and  read  the  first  tiffl^.  [Bill  9.] 


PAROCHIAL  OOT7NOIL8  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
moTO  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Parochial 
Councils  in  parishes  in  England  and  Wales. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Viscount  Sandon  and  Mr.  Cowpbe- 
Tbmplb. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  10.] 


sitchen  and  refreshment  rooms 
(house  of  commons). 

Standing  Committee  nominated,  ''to  control 
the  arrangements  of  the  Kitchen  and  Refresh- 
ment Rooms,  in  the  department  of  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms  attending  this  House :" — Colonel  Fbbnch, 
Mr.  Hbnbt  Edwabds,  Mr.  Daloush,  Mr.  Onslow, 
Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Fitiwiluam  Diok,  Mr.  Alderman 
Lawbbnob,  Mr.  Goldnbt,  and  Captain  Vivian  : — 
Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Seven 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


^jt^^tfTj-h*"**""^  ■*  *  ^  > 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  ISth  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— PuBUO  Bill —  First  Readin^^ 
Benefices  Resignation  *  (7). 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH.— HER  MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  LOED  STEWAED  (the  Earl  of 
Bessborough)  reported  Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

Mt  Lobds, 
I  THANK  yon  for  your  loyal  Address,  and  for 
the  expression  of  your  good  wishes  upon  the 
approaching  marriage  of  My  daughter. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  measures  which  will  be 
submitted  to  you  will  receive  your  attentive  con- 
sideration, and  you  may  rely  with  confidence  on 
My  cordial  co-operation  in  every  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  the  security  of  My  people. 


ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the 
House,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ments had  prepared  and  laid  it  on  the 
Table :  The  same  was  ordered  to  be 
jprintsd,    (No.  6.) 
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HER  ROTAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS 

LOUISE. 
THE  QTTEEir's  MESSAGE. 

Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Message 
of  Friday  last  etmsidered  (according  to 
order). 

Eabl  GEAJSrVILIiE :  My  Lord&— In 
pursuance  of  the  Notice  which  I  gave 
at  the  last  sitting  of  the  House,  I  beg 
to  move  that  a  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  thanking  Her 
Majesty  for  her  most  gracious  Message 
with  regard    to  making  provision  for 
Her  Eoyal  Highness  theFnncess  Louise, 
with  a  view  to  her  intended  marriage 
with  the  Marquess  of  Lome ;  and  assur- 
ing Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will 
cheerfully  concur  in  such  measures  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
object  of  Her  Majesty's  most  mcious 
Message  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  de- 
monstrate their  affection  and  attachment 
to  Her  Majesty,  their  just  sense  of  the 
virtues  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  Royal 
Family.     It  happens,  my  Lords,  that  I 
have  had  the  honour,  on  three  previous 
occasions,  of  moving  a  similar  Address 
with  regard  to  the  marriage  of  daughters 
of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  of 
receiving    the   unanimous    approbation 
of  the  House  in  so  doing.     Upon  the 
occasions  of  those  Motions  expressions 
were  used  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
which  showed  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  a  warm  interest 
in  anything  calculated  to  increase  their 
domestic  happiness.      My  Lords — The 
anticipations  which  were  indulged  in  on 
those  occasions  have  been  abundantly 
fulfilled ;  and  this,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, has  been  very  much  owing  to  the 
wise  rule  laid  down  by  the  Queen  and 
the  late  Prince  Consort  with  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  their  children.     They 
would  give  no  sanction  to  the  marriage 
of  their  children  without  direct  consulta- 
tion of  their  personal  feelings  and  affec- 
tion.   I  am  sure  that  your  Lordships,  in 
agreeing,  as  I  am  confident  you  will,  to 
this  Motion,  will  feel  the  same  confidence 
which  you  expressed  on  former  occasions, 
that  the  approaching  marriage  will  in- 
crease the  domestic  felicity  of  the  Royal 
Family. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My 
Lords— I  am  glad  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  occupy  as  much  of  youx  liOrdships' 


time  as  on  a  former  evening,  for  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House  the  noble  Earl  opposite  and  my- 
self are  perfectly  agreed.  I  feel  sure 
that  your  Lordships  will  cordially  agree 
to  the  Motion  made  by  my  noble 
Friend,  and  will  cheerfully  concur  in 
making  such  a  provision  for  the  Princess 
Louise  as  the  House  of  Commons  may 
think  fit  and  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown.  We  have  taken  that 
course,  as  my  noble  -Friend  rightly  Ba3rB, 
on  three  former  occasions,  and  I  see 
nothing  that  should  lead  us  on  this  occa- 
sion to  depart  from  it.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  everything  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  the  Royal 
Family  must  find  a  hearty  response  in 
the  breasts  of  the  whole  people.  I 
feel  sure  that  your  Lordships  rejoice  at 
having  again  an  opportunity  of  re- 
asserting the  loyal^  and  affection  which 
vou  feel  with  me  for  Her  Majesty  and 
her  family. 

LoBD  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE 
thought  that  aU  their  Lordships  would 
feel  that  in  considering  a  Royal  Messaffo 
of  this  nature  their  reply  should  not  be 
merely  formal,  but  should  evidence  the 
devotion  they  felt  for  all  that  touched 
their  Sovereign — ^their  attachment  to 
her  person,  and  their  loyalty  to  her 
Crown.  Their  Lordships  would  say  this 
had  been  ably,  fully,  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  by  the  noble 
Duke  the  Leader  of  the  other  aide. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  himself 
(Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne)  did  not 
possess  the  capability  of  oxpressinff  the 
feeling  with  half  the  force  which  mose 
noble  Lords  possessed,  and,  of  course, 
little  weight  could  be  attached  to  what 
might  fall  from  so  humble  a  Member  of 
their  Lordships'  House.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  considered  that  those  noble  Lords, 
who  had  doubtless  expressed  what  they 
felt,  and  what  the  House  all  felt,  for 
Her  gracious  Majesty,  even  had  they 
thought  or  felt  otherwise,  would  hare 
said  the  same  ;  while  their  position  pre- 
vented them  from  giving  Her  Majesty 
the  benefit  of  hearing  a  plain  truth, 
which  he  believed  it  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  convey  to  her — for  majesty 
was  so  hedged  round  with  ceremony  that 
perchance  truths  patent  to  all  never 
reached  the  Royal  ears.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  leave  and  licence  might  be  given 
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to  independent  Members  like  himself  to 
express  their  opinions ;  and  in  doing  so 
he  thought  he  should  couple  his  remarks 
with  certain  statements  which  he  trusted 
would  be  acceptable,  and  which  his 
noble  Friends,  from  their  position,  could 
not  well  make.  Her  most  gracious 
Majesty  had  qow  reigned  over  a  happy 
and  contented  people  aboye  32  years, 
and  it  was  but  a  truism  to  say  the 
wisdom  she  had  shown  as  a  Queen  had 
only  been  excelled  by  the  admirable 
example  which,  as  a  mother  and  woman, 
she  had  shown  to  every  woman  in 
her  broad  dominions.  It  was  appre- 
ciation of  so  much  excellence  which 
called  forth  such  a  heartfelt  outburst  of 
sympathy  from  all  her  subjects  at  the 
tune  of  her  great  bereavement.  Her 
subjects  felt  the  loss  was  their  own,  from 
a  conviction  of  how  wise  a  counsellor 
the  lamented  Prince  Consort  had  been 
to  Her  Majesty.  For  a  considerable 
time  afterwards  the  people  of  this 
country  sympathized  with  the  retirement 
of  Her  Majesty  from  public  life :  the 
greater,  however,  our  veneration  and 
afiEection  for  anyone,  the  more  did  we 
feel  a  separation  frt)m  them.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  rumour  of  tlus  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Her  most  gracious  Majesty,  and 
that  she  Ihen  published  that  delightful 
**Journal^^  of  her  life.  Manv  thought 
that  even  the  evidence  of  a  life  so  pure, 
and  kind,  and  good,  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  and  that  it  was 
making  so  high  a  position  too  common ; 
but  experience  had  shown  that  the  Queen 
was  wiser  than  those  who  thus  thought. 
She  trusted  her  subjects,  and  she  vir- 
tually said  to  them—**  This  is  the  life  I 
have  lost ;  would  not  your  life  be  blank 
and  cold  after  such  a  loss  ?  This  is  why 
I  have  not  been  among  you  as  usual." 
The  people  appreciated  the  confidence 
which  Her  Majesty  had  placed  in  them. 
They  felt  with  her  and  for  her,  and 
longed  only  the  more  eagerly  again  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  among  them.  It  was  wrong 
to  conceal  from  Her  Majesty  that  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  was  great  that 
she  had  not  condescended  to  be  seen 
more  by  her  loyal  and  loving  subjects. 
It  was  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  these  were  no  ordinary  times. 
Many  things  were  now  called  in  question 
which  had  long  been  suffered  to  remain 
at  rest.  There  was  nothing  sacred  or 
human  that  was  not  weighed  in  the 


balance :  men's  minds  were  distorted  on 
religious,  sodal,  and  political  subjects : 
everything  was  called  into  question. 
The  existence  of  a  God,  the  belief  in 
Christianity,  the  duties  of  subjects  to 
their  Sovereign,  the  duties  of  children 
to  their  parents,  of  husbands  to  their 
wives,  the  relative  position  of  women  to 
men, — ^nothing  was  now  accepted  as  an 
axiom.  To  preserve,  therefore,  what 
was  most  worth  preserving  in  this 
coimtry — ^to  preserve  those  institutions 
under  which  we  lived,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  the  devotion  and  loyalbr 
which  all  classes  in  this  coimtry  felt 
towards  Her  Majesty,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  she  should  be  seen  more  by  her 
loving  people,  and  many  would  say  that 
it  was  audacious  of  so  humble  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House  to  venture  to 
tender  advice  to  the  Throne;  but  he 
thought  he  was  but  performing  his  duty 
when  he  said  that  it  would  give  great 
delight  to  her  subjects,  and  would 
greatly  add  to  their  personal  attachment 
to  her,  if  she  would  come  out  more 
among  her  subjects.  He  said  so  with 
the  most  sincere  respect  and  devotion, 
because  he  felt  that  duty  obliged  him, 
and  Her  Majesty  had  always  shown  so 
much  wisdom,  and  such  a  determination 
to  fulfil  every  duty  of  her  exalted  station, 
that  she  would  not  despise  the  counsel 
because  it  came  from  a  humble  source, 
nor  regard  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty,  by  a  faithful  subject,  as  an  in- 
trusion on  her  high  position.  If,  more- 
over, he  did  not  truthfully  convey  public 
opinion,  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
ablest  statesmen,  as  well  as  the  most 
polished  courtiers,  in  the  realm,  who 
would  be  able  to  refute  what  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  utter. 

Then  an  humble  Address  of  thanks 
and  concurrence  ordered  nemins  dii- 
BentimU  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
thereupon :  The  said  Address  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords 
with  White  Staves. 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD,  CAM- 
BRIDGE, AND  DURHAM. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Notice  he 
had  given,  he  rose  to  move  the  re-ap- 

Eoinlment  of  the  Select  Committee,  which 
ad  sat  last  Session,  on  the  subject  of 
University  Tests.     The  taking  of  the 
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evidence  did  not  proceed  so  rapidly 
towards  the  end  of  last  Session  as  lie 
had  hoped  it  would  have  done ;  but  firom 
the  number  of  witnesses  who  remained 
to  be  examined,  he  had  very  little  doubt 
that  the  Committee  woidd  be  able  to 
close  the  evidence  before  Easter.  K 
this  were  so,  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  might 
not  be  embodied  in  a  Eeport  in  time  to 
assist  their  Lordships  in  considering  the 
details  of  the  University  Tests  Bui — a 
measure  which,  he  believed,  had  already 
been  introduced  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  had  received  no  notice 
of  any  intention  to  oppose  the  adoption 
of  this  Motion  ;  and  if  he  were  right  in 
supposing  that  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition, he  thought  it  unnecessary  now  to 
make  any  further  observations.  He 
would  therefore  at  once  move  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  profidiDg  proper 
safeguards  for  the  maiDtenanoe  of  religious  in- 
struotion  and  worship  and  for  the  religious  cbarao- 
ter  of  the  education  gifen  in  the  said  Universities 
and  the  Colleges  and  Halls  thereof  in  any  mea- 
sure for  enabling  persons  not  now  eligible  to  hold 
offices  therein.'' — {The  Marquest  of  ScUislwry,) 


Earl  GEANYILLE  said,  that  whUe 
guarding  himself  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  had  at  all  changed  his  opi- 
nion as  to  the  advantage  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  or  as  to  its  prac- 
tical results,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  respectful  to  the  House,  after  its 
decided  manifestation  of  opinion  last 
Session,  to  oppose  the  Motion.  He  was 
bound  also  to  add  that  the  early  day 
chosen  by  the  noble  Marquess  for 
moving  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  his  assurance  that  its  deli- 
berations would  be  brought  to  an  end  in 
ample  time  to  enable  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  Bill  introduced  in  '*  another 
place"  were  satisfactory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  the  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  Committee  :-— 

Abp.  York  £.  Beauchamp 

Ld.  President  £.  Kimberley 

D.  Somerset  Bp.   Gloucester   and 

D.  Marlborough  Bristol 

M.  Salisbury  L.  Colchester 

£.  Cowper  L.  Roseberj 

£.  Stanhope  L.  Stanley  of  Alderlej 

£.  Carnarron  L.  Lyyeden 

£.  Powis  L.Houghton 

£.  Harrowby  L.  Hartismero 

£.  Morley 

Th  Marqm9  of  SalUiury 


BENEFICES  RESIGNATION  BILL. 

BILL  PBESENTED.      FIBST  BEADIKO. 

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  jn-e- 
sented  a  Bill  to  enable  clergymen  disabled 
by  illness  to  resign  their  benefices  with 
provisions  of  pensions.  He  proposed  to 
fix  the  second  reading  of  tne^ill  for 
Thursday  next. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  that 
as  objections  had  been  entertained  to 
the  measure  last  Session  by  many  Peers, 
he  thought  a  longer  time  should  be 
allowed  before  the  next  stage. 

The  Bishop  of  WINOKESTER  ob- 
served  that  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
largo  majority  last  Session,  and  the 
clauses  to  which  the  main  objections 
were  taken — those  which  did  not  limit 
resignation  to  cases  of  age  and  infirmity 
— had  been  omitted.  Many  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  and  himself  were  about  to 
start  on  confirmation  tours,  so  that  delay 
really  meant  postponing  the  Bill  until 
after  Easter. 

Lord  CAIENS  said,  that  this  mea- 
sure related  to  matters  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  personal  convenience 
of  any  of  their  Lordships.  It  was  quite 
true  that  the  Bill  passed  that  House  last 
Session ;  but  it  passed  at  a  very  late 
period,  when  the  attendance  of  Peers  was 
rather  small;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  same  result  would  have 
been  arrived  at  if  the  Bill  had  been 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period. 
The  Bill  would,  probably,  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  their  Ix)rdships  until  Thursday 
morning,  and  if  it  were  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  evening,  their  Lord- 
ships would  have  had  a  very  slight 
opportunity  of  considering  it,  and  the 
country  no  opportunity  at  all.  He  did 
not  recollect  the  objections  to  which  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  referred ;  but  he  did 
recollect  that  he  himself  entertained  ob- 
jections which  went  to  the  very  root  of 
the  matter. 

Lord  ROMILLY  hoped  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  pressed. 
There  was  a  clear  advantage  in  not 
hurrying  on  a  measure  of  this  nature 
where  there  was  no  especial  reason  for 
so  doing.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
should  have  a  week  for  consideration 
after  the  Bill  had  been  placed  in  their 
hands.  

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  then 
consented  to  fix  the  second  reading  for 
Monday  next. 
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Bill  read  1* ;  to  he  printed;  and  to  be 
read  2*  on  Mondoff  next.    (No.  7.) 


OTTATRMAK  OF  OOMMITTEES. 

Order  of  Friday  last,  read :  Then  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Viscount  Efersley  do  also  take  the  chair 
in  all  GommitteeB  upon  Prifate  Bills  and  other 
matters  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Bedesdale 
from  illness,  unless  where  it  shall  have  been  other- 
wise directed  by  this  House. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

before  Fire  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  I3th  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Nbw  Wbii  Isbuid— l?Vr  Norwich, 
V.  Jacob  Henry  Tillett,  esquire,  void  Election. 

Sblsot  GoMMirm — Business  of  the  House,  op- 
poinUd;  Vaccination  Act  (1867),  appointed; 
Printing,  appointed  and  nominated. 

PuBLio  Bills  —  Retolutions  in  Committee — 
Orderedr^Firtt  /^^odt'ii^— Merchant  Shipping 
[16];  Permissiye  Prohibitory  Liquor  •  [11]. 

Ordered  —  Fint  Reading  —  Mines  Regulation 
ri6]  ;  Education  (Scotland)  [17]  ;  Women's 
DisabUities  •  [13];  Education  of  the  BUnd, 
Deaf,  and  Dumb  •rU];  Coroners  •  [30] ;  Prt>- 
Tisional  Order  Bills  (Committees)  •  [12]  ; 
Union  Rating  (Ireland)  [18] ;  Registration  of 
Voters  (No.  2)*  [22]  ;  Game  Laws  (ScotUnd) 
Amendment  (No.  2)*  [21];  Registration  of 
Parliamentary  Voters  *  [19]. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    RAILWAY    ACCI- 
DENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  introduce  a  Bill  during  this  Session 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session 
on  the  subject  of  Oompensation  for  Bail- 
way  Accidents  ? 

Mk.  CmCHESTEE  FORTESCXJE, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
introduce  any  measure  such  as  that  in- 
dicated ;  but  he  was  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiries  into  railway  accidents, 
both  official  and  judicial.  He,  however, 
should  wish  to  see  the  Bill  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Essex  (Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson)  had  given  Notice  be- 
fore he  came  to  a  final  conclusion  what 
course  he  should  pursue  in  respect  to  the 
subject. 

YOL.  OQIY.    [tbzbd  skbobs.] 


SANITARY  COMMISSION— LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.-^UESTION. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  he  intends  to  in- 
troduce this  Session  a  Bill  for  consoli- 
dating in  one  all  the  Sanitary  Acts,  and 
giving  better  means  of  Local  Govern- 
ment to  every  place  in  England  and 
Wales  outside  me  Metropolis,  tmder  a 
Oentral  Department,  as  recommended, 
and  to  a  great  extent  prepared,  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion? 

]!dji.  BEITOE,  before  answering  the 
Question,  said,  he  was  anxious,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  thank  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  ihie  other  Eoyal 
(Commissioners,  for  the  great  care  and 
labour  they  had  bestowed  on  this  im- 
portant inquiry,  and  the  special  pains 
they  had  taken  to  facilitate  legislation 
in  respect  to  it  by  the  careful  analysis 
they  had  made  of  the  complicated  laws 
on  the  subject.  Through  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  courtesy  he  received  a  draft;  of 
the  Eeport  before  it  was  presented  to 
Parliament ;  but  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Eecess,  when  every  Department  was 
busily  occupied  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  approaching  Session.  The  seve- 
ral DepMi;ment8,  however,  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  sanitary 
laws  were  giving  their  close  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  wait  for  about  three 
weeks  he  would  find  that  the  labours 
of  the  Boyal  Commission  had  not  been 
in  vain. 

THE  ADMIRALTY— SIR  SPENCBR 
ROBINSON.—QUESTION. 

Me.  KINNAIBD  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  any 
reply  has  been  made  by  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson  to  the  Minute  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  published  by 
order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  whether  there  will  be 
any  objection  to  lay  the  reply  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  A  Minute  or 
Paper  has  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson  in  reply  to  a  ^jfenute  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  if  on  Friday  next  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  woiild  like  to 
move  for  the  Paper  it  wiU  be  granted, 
as  far  as  the  Government  iB  concenxedi 

G 
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as  an  unopposed  S«tiim.    But  in  accod-  of  the  Question  of  which  he  gvn  Notice 

ing  to  that  Motion,  I  do  not  Tish  to  be  as  to  the  production  of  letters  that  hare 

committed  with  regard  to  tho    course  passed   between  Sir  Spencer  Robinson 

which,  it  might  be  right  to  take  in  a  case  and  myself;  but,  if  so,  I  could  not  agree 

which  externally  resembles    this,    but  toproduce  them,  as  theproceedin^would 

which  is   BubstantiaUy    very    different  be  unprecedented. 

from  it^-I  mean  where  a  member  of  the        Lokd    HENRY  LENNOX   aaid,    he 

Boardmight  differ  in  opinion,  and  might  had  omitted  the  latter  part  of  his  Notice 

draw  up  a  paper  expressing  that  differ-  because  he  had  been  informed  that  the 

enco  of  opinion,  from  the  Chief  of  the  letters  referred  to  were  of  a  private  and 

Board.     Sir  Spencer  Robinson  having  confidential  character, 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Admiralty,  that  difficulty  does  not  really  DOMINION  OF  CANADA-BRITISH 

arise;    and,  although  that   Paper  was  COLUMBIA,— QUESTION. 

written  while  he  was  a  member  of  the        -,t  e, .  ».i,f,iiT      i    ji  ,t.    xt    i 

Board,  «iU,  ko  bemg  no  longer  n  mom-  .  ^  T'^' S^™,™  "^'',''  «!"  ^« 

bor,  it  is  quite  righJto  produeo  it.  S.crota^  of  Slete  tortl,,  Colome.,  Who- 

Bb  JAMES  ELPHIN8T0NE  uled  tjior  tlio  amngomenl.  are  eomi>lotjd  for 

irhat  wa.  U>e  date  of  tho  P.por.  '"'  «.-«"i.  of  tlio  Oolonjr  of  Bntidi  Co- 

M».  OLABSTONE :  I  do  not  romom-  'TJ?"  "'"'  "»  Dominion  of  Canada , 

boi  th.  oaot  dale;  but  it  i<  a  recent  ''.'•""■"  'ay  -ogot'at'™.  hare   taken 

p^  place  reepectinK  the  Hallway  for  oon- 

to.i>  HENEY  LENNOX,  who  had  ?«*■"«  that  Colony  with  Canada ;  and, 

gi.en  Notice  of  hi.  intention  to  aak  tho  ^7,'°^  ¥  ""  ^'  ''J'  '"  ''J^V^^^ 

Boorolary  to  the  Admiralty,    Whether  ^'^}' .'f  ""■  ^''™  ^*!»'"  "i""  ""■ 

Tico-Admiral  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  has  ™n|!,''  inira  TCTTHTTT  T    TTTTOPilBirw 

resigned  tho  appointment,  of  Third  Lord  .    ««.  KNATCHBTni-HUGESSEN, 

of  the  Admiralty  and  Controller  of  the  '"  W'?'  ■"j'.  '•>»»  negotiation,  were 

Navy;  and,  if V   what  circumstance.  J?™?  "^^^T,         ?T'STr,°' 

led  to  hi.  resignation?  «iid,  that  the  T";?"  "1  H"  '^}'"'''''  British  Oo- 

appoarance  of  tho  now  patent  of  the  J"  if'        n'*  only  manner  in  which 

Boaid  of  AdmirJty  on  Friday  night  the  Home  Oovomment  had  mterfered 

required  him  to  alter  tho  form  of  Tiis  ""  i^'  "»'"«■  ,™  >   «P"'»"J[  ■'= 

Nrtico.    Ho,  therefore,  a.ked  what  wore  cordial  approyj  of  the  propoaedftde- 

lhorea«)n.  which  led  to  tho  withdrawal  "f""-   .,''°   ^^    "i".    »«"'mclion 

of  Sir  Spencer  Eobbaon  from  the  ofEce.  ?,'  «  ™!»>y  lolwoon  thi.  Colony  and 

of  Thircf  Lordof  the  Admiralty  and  the  ^""^  '""»•''  "f  ""?S™1  part  of  the 

Controller  of  tho  Na>T,  when'hi.  with-  ?™"ge™at»  conlempkled.  and  accord- 

drewalwaa«)  prejudicial  to  tho  wrvico  ,'?.S  '?  Pf""'.  "for^i.at.on,  the  wis. 

of  the  country  ?  uboral  and  patnotic  spirit  orinced  in  both 

Ma.  OLADSTONE 1  Iri.oto  an.wer  the  Dominion  and  tho  Colony  gave  oyery 
tho  noble  Lord'.  Question,  and  in  doing  kop"  of  a  salisfactoiy  result.  But  the  pro- 
se I  shall  carefimy  avoid  giving  an  opi-  K"''"?"  ''^  "?'  ?"'  been  laid  before  the 
niouona  point  in  reniect  toVhich  it  OenadianParhament,  which  would  moot 
appear,  to  me  that  he  was  not  quite  so  T"^  ''«""'■■  "J,'''™'™  "  »»uld  "ot 
caution,  a.  i.  desirable.  The  f.ct  i.  '"'  ""rteous  to  that  Parhament,  and  it 
that  Sir  Spencer  Eobiniion  has  not  re-  ''">'4'*  ''»  premature,  to  outer  into  a  di«- 
rigned  tho  offices  of  Third  Loid  of  tho  ".f"""  °.°  ">°  "ubject  at  prorent.  The 
Adiiralty  and  Controner  of  the  Nary,  i,"!','"'',  ;""■""'  ™'t  '"  '"''  "^  "» 
Tho  term  of  hi.  appoiutmcnt  to  tho  office  J^'"'"  "'''■''  .?°"i'  "'.  '¥  •«''■"'  °PPor- 
otControUerof  tlo  Na^y  has  expired,  tunity,  al^BrtlioneBOtmtioushadreaoW 
and  in  tho  office  of  Third  Lord  bf  the  "  *"S»  »'  "'""''  ""•  ""l''  1"  posoiHo. 

b'SoC^upZo^lttt^artt'        "'■^*='^°   '="■"''  ''"""'"''■ 
present  time    into   the  matter   further  question. 

than  to  say  thatthe  Govemmenthaanot        Captaik  DAWSON -DAMER  asked 

come  to  the  conclusionthatsnch  a  change  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

was  necessary^  without  much  reflection  Department,  Whodier  the  Fenians  latdy 

and  consideration.    I  do  not  know  who-  coiiJBned  in  Portland  Prison  were  treated 

ther  the  noble  Lord  puts  the  latter  part  in  a  different  and  more  indulgent  sua- 
JTr.  Oladiiont 
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ner  than  ihe  other  prisoners ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  relaxation  of  the  prison 
regulations  in  their  favonr  was  in  conse- 
quence of  orders  to  that  effect ;  and,  if 
so,  by  whom  were  such  orders  given; 
and,  whether  upon  the  departure  from 
Cork  of  the  released  Fenian  prisoners 
for  America  any,  and  what  sum  of  money 
was  ffiyen  to  any  of  them ;  and,  if  so, 
by  whom,  and  to  how  many,  and  for 
what  reason,  was  such  money  ^ven? 

Me.  BEUOE,  in  reply,  said,  the  Fe- 
nian prisoners  lately  confined  at  Fort- 
land  were,  as  a  measure  of  security,  kept 
separate  irom  the  other  prisoners  by  an 
order  of  the  Directors  given  in  May, 
1866.  The  Governor  was  directed  by 
that  order  to  employ  these  prisoners  as 
a  separate  party  on  a  description  of  la- 
bour equal  to  their  ability  in  point  both  of 
strength  and  of  knowledge.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  believed  the  labour  to  which 
they  were  put  was  of  the  lightest  kind 
assigned  to  prisoners ;  but  their  frequent 
insubordination  and  consequent  pimish- 
ment  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Go- 
vernor to  obtain  any  work  from  them. 
The  only  other  relajcation  of  the  rules 
made  in  their  favour  of  which  he  was 
aware  was  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
friends  being  rarely  able  to  visit  them, 
owins  to  the  distance  from  them  at  which 
they  uved,  these  prisoners  were  allowed 
to  receive  more  letters  than  the  other 
prisoners  by  way  of  compensation.  With 
regard  to  the  money  given  to  them,  the 
course  pursued  was — mutatis  mutandis — 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
prisoners.  The  practice  was,  when  pri- 
soners were  released,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  their  journey  to  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, and  to  forward  a  simi  varying 
from  £3  to  £6,  by  instalments,  to  some 
trustworthy  persons,  or  to  the  Discharged 
Frisoners*  Aid  Society,  in  case  the  pri- 
soners were  wise  enough  to  consent  to 
that  application  of  the  money,  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  living 
until  they  could  obtain  work.  In  this 
instance  the  passage  money  of  the  pri- 
soners was  paid  for  them  successively  not 
as  first-dass  passengers,  as  had  been 
stated,  but  as  second-class  passengers,  in 
the  first  ships  that  went  out  from  this 
country;  and  they  were  also  supplied  with 
£5  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  money 
given  to  other  released  prisoners.  Twenty 
of  them  received  that  sum,  and  of  the 
four  others  who  were  released,  three  of 
them  were  discharged  in  consequence  of 


their  term  of  imprisonment  being  about 
to  expire,  and  the  fourth  was  released 
on  a  licence  in  cx)n8equence  of  his  ex- 
treme state  of  ill-hedth.  The  money 
given  to  them  was  provided  out  of  the 
oupplies  granted  by  Farliament. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— 

THE    SIEGE    OF    PARIS— ABSENCE    OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSUL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Faris 
was  absent  from  his  post  during  the 
sieg^  with  the  knowledge  and  by  the 
permission  of  the  Government ;  and,  if 
yea,  on  what  ground  such  permission 
was  given  ?        

Viscount  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said, 
Lord  Lyons  being  intrusted  with  discre- 
tionary powers  on  the  subject  by  Her 
Majesty  s  Government,  and  acting  in 
concert  with  his  offici«il  colleagues  in 
Faris,  imder  the  advice  of  M.  Jules 
Favre,  left  that  city  on  the  17th  of 
September  last.  Some  days  previously 
he  thought  it  advisable  only  to  retain  so 
many  members  of  the  Embassy  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  cur- 
rent work.  Mr.  LasceUes  and  Mr.  Atlee, 
who  is  attacks  as  weU  as  Consul,  were 
selected  to  leave  ;  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  quit  France,  and  were  to  remain 
within  reach.  Frevious  to  Lord  Lyons 
leaving  Faris,  he  did  all  he  could  to  per- 
suade the  British  residents  to  leave  ;  and 
he  urged  on  them  the  ereat  risk  and 
danger  to  which  they  would  be  subjected 
if  they  resided  longer  in  that  city  whilst 
under  a  state  of  siege.  Similar  repre- 
sentations were  afterwards  made  by  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  who  remained  for  some  time 
in  charge  of  the  Embassy.  When  at  the 
commencement  of  the  bombardment  it 
was  ascertained  that  many  British  resi- 
dents were  still  in  Faris,  and  difficulties 
arose  as  to  any  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  entering  the  city,  the  rank  of 
Consul  was  conferred  upon  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Faris,  and  who  had  used 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  generous  ex- 
ertions to  succour  and  support  the  dis- 
tressed British — by  name  Mr.  Bloimt, 
and  he  has  since  been  acting  in  that 
capacity.  Mr.  Wodehouse  has,  within 
the  last  few  days,  returned  to  Faris,  and 
Mr.  West  is  on  his  way  there  at  the 
present  moment. 

G2 
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TURNPIKE  TRUSTS.  stmctions  givenby  the  A^iMiy  to  tt^ 

xijM^.  MTXE^Mu   xM^^Jaxo.  CommitteeonDesignflof  Ships  of  War, 

QUESTION.  and  the  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Oon- 

Mr.  WHALLEY  asked  the  Secretary  stmction  of  the  Navy  to  that  Committee 

of   State  for  the    Home   Department,  on  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Her  Majesty's 

Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  ship  **  Captain  ?  " 

again    the  Bill    for  continuing    Turn-  Mb.  BAXTEE  :  If  the  hon.  and  ffal- 

pike  Trusts,  of  which  the  original  Acts  lant  Baronet  will  move    for   the  first 

have  expired ;  or  to  introduce  any  Bill  Paper  referred  to  in    his  Question  — 

having  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  namely,  the  instructions  given  by  the 

Turnpike  Tolls  ?  Admiralty  to  the  Committee  on  Designs 

Mb.  BBUCE,  in  reply,  said,  the  usual  of  Ships  of  War,  there  will  be  no  ob- 

Continuance  Bill  would  be  introduced  jection  to  its  production.    But  it  would 

this  Session.     The  Act  passed  last  year  be  unusual  and  inconvenient  to  lay  on 

would  secure  the  extinction  of  a  good  the  Table  of  this  House  Papers  in  the 

many  more  turnpike  trusts  than  usual ;  nature  of  evidence    furnished  to  such 

and,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  Committee  before  it  has  reported,  and 

abolition  of  all  turnpike  toUs,  it  was  the  therefore  I  hope  that  the  second  Paper 

intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  referred  to  will  not  be  asked  for  in  the 

a  Bill  making  the  adoption  of  the  High-  meantime, 
way  Act  compulsory. 

FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  Ao.  ^^^^^'^  MUSEUM.-QUESTION. 

QUESTION.  ^»-  HINDE  PALMER   asked  the 

T          TiTTcrm  A  rm  r^rrrr       i    j  xi.  Pirst  Commissiouer  of  Works,  Whether 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECTL  asked  tiie  ^     j,^^^  ^        „,  ^  i;,tended  to 

^  "I  ^^^^  ^*"  tho  Home  De-  be  taken,  for  providing  a  Patent  Muueum 
partaient,  Wheeler,  m  confomuty  witii  ^^^  ^^^^^  adequate  to  the  requirements 
His  statement  to  the  House  la«t  year  he  ^^  the  nation,  hi  pursuance7f  the  Ee- 
is  prepared  to  hnng  in  a  mewure  this  ^  for  1869  of  fiie  Patent  Law  Corn- 
Session  to  remedy  tie  state  of  the  law  ^agio^ers,  and  the  several  previous  Ee- 
as  to  the  use  of  fdse  weights  and  mea-  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  y    *" 

Bures  and  the  adulterationof  food  drmk,  ^  ^  AYETON,  in  reply,  stated  that 

and  drugs ;  or  fading  that,  whether  he  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^  j^a^id  the  fe^port  to  which 

will  introduce  such  clauses  into  his  pro-  ^he  hon.  and  learned  Gentt^an's  Quee- 

posed  Licensmg  Bill  as  will  eflfectuaUy  ^ion  referred;  but  he  was  unable  to 

™  TLr      T»T^/Tn     •           1          •  J       .xt.  fijid  a  recommendation  in  favour  of  any 

Mb.   BEUCE,   in   reply,  said    with  particular  plan.    In  one  part  of  th.^ 

reference  to  the  use  of  false  weights  and  feeportit  was  stated  that  It  would  be 

mcMures  a  Bdl  was  now  in  preparation  desirable  that  a  Patent  Museum  should 

J+^V^  I  Yr^  ?T^    ^l.^'^^id^^*  be  built  at  Kensington;  in  another  part 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  C  Fortescue),  reference  was  madi  to  a  suggestion  ^ 

who  authorized  hm  to  say  that  he  hoped  ^.^^   ^       ^  building  shoull  be  erected 

m  the  course  of  the  present  Session  to  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Emblinkment ;  whUe  in 

be  able  to  introduce  it.    As  to  the  adul-  ^^^h^^    ^^  j^  was  stated  that  for  the 

teration  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  he  last  18  years  a  great  many  parties  had 

apprehended  that  the    Licensing    BiU  y^^^  J^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^l  ^^  ^^t  ^ 

which  he  himself  would  bi^g  m  would  ^he  site  of  tho  present  office  in  South- 
deal  very  stringonflv,  and  he  hoped,  ^n  Buildings.  He  believed  that 
aUo,  effectually,  with  the  adulteration  ^^^j,^  ^  jg  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^ ^^ 
pfdxmks.  But  It  was  not  his  intention,  point  whero  it  would  be  convenient  for 
in  the  present  Session,  to  legiskte  with  ^^  „„^  p^^ent  Office  to  bo  erected,  and 
reference  to  food  or  drugs.  ^j^^t  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  in  it  when  it  was 

NAVY-COMMITTEE  ON  DESIGNS  OF  l"^*:.  ^*  ^'^,  doubtful  whether  any  su<^ 

SHIPS  OF  WAR-THE  "CAPTAIN."  ^"^^^.^  ^^^^f  ^«  «^««tf,  xmtll  aa  Act 

01  Paruament  was  passed  to  regulate  the 

QUESTION.  management  of  the  museum,  having  re- 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary  gard  to  the  interests  of  manufacturers 

to  the  Admiraliy,  If  he  will  lay  upon  ihe  and  traders.     He  might  further  observe 

Table  of  the  House,  Copies  of  the  In-  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  whole 
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of  the  Patent  Laws  had  been  called  in 
question,  and  Notice  had  been  given  oy 
one  hon.  Member  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  dealing  with  those 
laws,  and  by  two  other  hon.  Members 
of  their  intention  to  move  for  a  Select 
Committee  in  order  to  effect  their  total 
abolition.  In  the  view  of  the  possibility 
of  the  Patent  Laws  being  entirely  swept 
away,  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  build  a  new 
Patent  Museum. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— RE-VICTUAL- 
LING OF  PARIS.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  BECKETT  DENISON  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
there  is  any  ground  whatsoever  for  the 
published  statement  that  the  German 
military  authorities  are  placing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  importing  provisions 
into  Paris? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  more  than  an  imperfect 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member.  Undoubtedly,  to  my  great 
regret,  the  Government  have  heard  that 
there  have  been  very  considerable  im- 
pediments placed  in  the  way  of  trans- 
porting provisions  to  Paris ;  but  we  have 
received  no  information  to  justify  us  in 
placing  the  responsibility  for  those  im- 
pediments upon  the  Prussian  military 
authorities.  The  latest  information,  in 
fact,  that  we  have  received  is  from  Cap- 
tain Cowen,  who  was  at  Havre  yesterday, 
and  who  stated  that  provisions  could  not 
pass  by  redl  either  to  Paris  or  to  Rouen, 
but  that  they  were  being  sent  by  river ; 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  by 
him,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Rouen  to 
see  the  Prussian  conmiandant  there  upon 
the  subject.  In  the  meantime  a  telegram 
was  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  Ver- 
sailles to  lay  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  transit  of  provisions  to  Paris  be- 
fore the  Prussian  military  authorities, 
and  to  beg  that  they  might  be  removed 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  I  may, 
however,  say  that  in  a  country  devas- 
tated by  war  the  state  of  the  railways 
and  of  the  rolling  stock  may  account  for 
the  circxmistances  which  we  all  so  deeply 
regret. 

THE  JURY  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  lopes  asked  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  difficulties  which  will  arise 


at  the  approaching  Assizes  in  respect  of 
the  payment  of  Jurors  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Jury  Act  passed  last  Ses- 
sion, and  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds 
available  for  such  payments ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  any  means  to  obviate  such 
difficulties;  and,  whether  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  propose  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Jury  system  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  measure  to  which 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  referred  had  been  imder  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment,  and,  although  he  believed  the  mea- 
sure, on  the  whole,  to  be  a  good  one,  great 
objection  had  undoubtedly  been  raised 
to  one  of  its  clauses  which  related  to  the 
payment  of  jurors.  It  was  questionable, 
indeed,  whether  that  particular  clause 
was  soimd  in  principle,  and  he  had  him- 
self some  doubt  whether  parties  ought 
to  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of  jurors, 
because  it  was  a  question  whether  if 
jurors  wore  to  be  paid  they  ought  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  State.  The  clause  in  ques- 
tion had  ffiven  rise  to  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  "Westminster  Hall,  and  would  in 
all  probability  occasion  still  greater  in- 
convenience on  the  circuit.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  proposed  to  introduce 
a  short  Bill  to  repeal  this  particular 
datise  in  the  Act,  and  it  would  be  a 
question  whether  some  better  machinery 
could  not  be  devised  in  its  place. 

THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES- 
ARMY  ORGANIZATION.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAEINGTON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  will 
consent  to  postpone  taking  any  Vote  in 
the  Army  Estimates  till  the  House  has 
had  time  to  consider  the  changes  in 
Army  Organization  to  be  proposed  in 
the  Bill  which  he  intends  to  introduce 
on  Thursday  next  ? 

Me.  CARDWELL :  I  think  the  pro- 
posal is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one.  I 
shaU  not  ask  for  any  Vote  in  the  Army 
Estimates  imtil  the  plan  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army  has  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  I  had, 
perhaps,  better  state  that  the  course  I 
think  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  take 
is  that  I  should  make  my  statement  on 
Thursday  next  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  that  Process  should  then  be  re- 
ported, in  order  that  the  House  may 
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have  time  to  consider  the  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Army  before  it  is 
asked  to  agree  to  a  Vote  in  the  Army 
Estimates. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  In  view 
of  this  being  a  subject  of  such  impor- 
tance to  the  security  of  the  State,  I  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
proceed  to  take  any  Vote  in  any  Esti- 
mates until  hon.  Members  have  had  a 
week  in  which  to  consider  his  proposal. 

Mr.  GAEDWELL:  I  do  not  intend 
to  ask  for  any  decision  of  the  House 
upon  the  subject  until  full  time  for  con- 
sideration has  been  given.  The  first 
Vote  in  the  Army  Estimates  will  not  be 
taken  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  day 
on  which  my  statement  will  be  made. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— 

THE  NEUTRAL  POWERS  AND  THE 

TERMS  OF  PEACE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  AUBEEON  HERBERT  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  acting  in 
concert  with  other  neutral  Powers  to 
secure  terms  of  i)eace  between  France 
and  Germany  of  such  moderation  as  will 
insure  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  As  regards  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  may  refer  to  the  Papers  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  which  have  been  distributed 
among  hon.  Members  this  morning,  to 
which  I  have  only  to  add  that  on  the 
20th  of  January  a  Paper  posterior  to 
that  collection  of  Papers  was  framed,  in 
which  a  suggestion  lias  been  conveyed 
to  the  German  Government  that  it  might 
with  great  advantage  make  known  to 
Franco  the  terms  of  peace  upon  which 
they  propose  to  insist.  I  am  not  able  to 
say  whether  any  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  Prussian  Government  in  consequence 
of  that  communication  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  present  and  to  the  future  I  may 
state  that  wo  are  not  at  this  moment 
acting  in  concert  with  the  other  neutral 
Powers  respecting  the  terms  of  peace  to 
be  agreed  upon.  In  saying  tlus,  I  do 
not  iu  any  way  intend  to  recede  from  the 
views  expressed  on  Thursday  night  that 
the  terms  of  peace  are  matters  of  legiti- 
mate interest  to  the  neutral  Powers ; 
but  those  who  are  the  primary  and  chief 
authorities  in  framing  the  terms  of  peace 
are  the  two  belligerents  \  and  at  the  pre- 
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sent  moment  wo  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  desire  of  either  of  the 
belligerents  that  the  neutral  Powers 
should  take  any  stops  in  the  matter. 
Eecollecting  that  we  are  now  within  a 
very  few  days  of  the  time  when  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  will  meet  in 
France,  which  wiU  in  every  sense  be 
qualified  to  act  for  the  people,  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Member  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  better  not  to  press  this 
matter  further  at  the  present  moment. 

QUEEN'S  SPEECH.— HER  MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  COMPTROLLER  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Lord  Otho  Fuz- 
GERALD)  reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer 
to  the  Address,  as  follows : — 

1  thank  you  for  your  loyal  Address, 

In  your  good  withes  upon  the  Marriage  ef  My 
Daughter  I  gratefully  recognise  a  fresh  proof  of 
your  attachment  to  My  Throne  and  Person, 

J  receive  with  much  tatisfactian  the  cuswranoe 

of  your  concurrence  in  My  prayer  that  the  present 

Armittiee  may  result  in  an  honourable  and  durable 

peace  between  the  two  great  Nations  now  unhappily 

at  war. 

I  earnestly  trust  thai  all  your  eforts  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  My  People^  and  the 
security  of  My  Empire,  may  be  directed  to  c  pros' 
porous  issue. 

PRINCESS  LOUISE. 
THE  QTTEEir's  liESSAOE. 

Message  from  Her  Majesty  eofmderoi 
in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  rise,  Sir,  to 
makeaproposal  the  samein terms  and  the 
same  in  substance  which  has  been  made  on 
former  similar  occasions — ^namely,  on  the 
occasions  offered  by  the  marriages  of  the 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  and  the  Princess 
Christian.  And  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  my 
duty  to  assume,  without  doubt,  as  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  assume  at 
the  periods  which  I  have  named,  that 
there  would  be  an  unanimous — either 
literally  or  substantially — acceptance  of 
the  proposal.  I  feel  it  to  be  a  subject 
for  regret  that  there  should  be  any  doubt 
— I  do  not  say  as  to  itB  acceptance  by  the 
House :  of  that  I  have  no  doubt,  nor  of 
its  acceptance  by  a  very  decisive  ex- 

Eression  of  opinion  have  I  any  doubt — 
ut  of  the  vote  which  any  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  may  feel  disposed  to  give  on  sucli 
an  occasion.  Nor  is  it  the  House  alone 
that  would  be  disappointed,  I  think,  if 
any  real  difficulty  were  to  be  interposed 
in  the  way  of  passing  such  a  measure ; 
for  I  am  persuaaed  that  the  whole  nation, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  would  regard 
with  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  the  hesi- 
tation of  Parliament  to  make  the  becom- 
ing and  usual  prorision  for  a  Princess  of 
the  Boyal  House  of  Her  Majesty. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  conteinplated  marriage  between 
the  Princess  Louise  and  Lord  Lome,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
them  at  any  length.  The  character  of 
the  I^yal  Bride  is  known  to  some  of  us 
by  personal  intercourse,  to  others  by  the 
voice  which  rumour  carries  forth  ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  rumour  has  ever  car- 
ried forth,  in  any  case  recorded  in  our 
modem  history,  impressions  more  satis- 
flELotory  or  more  delightful  than  those 
which  have  been  conveyed  to  the  popular 
mind  with  respect  to  the  Princess  Louise. 
But  happily,  that  is  not  a  novelty  in  the 
records  of  our  time,  for  the  daughters  of 
the  Queen,  for  whom  we  have  been  for- 
merly called  to  make  a  becoming  pro- 
vision, have  had  every  claim  upon  our 
admiration  and  regard.  But  there  is  a 
novelty  in  the  present  instance,  although 
I  am  persuaded  that  novelty  can  hardly 
be  in  the  mind  of  any  among  us  (or,  if 
in  any,  it  must  be  in  the  mind  of  a  few 
only)  a  source  of  doubt  or  dissatisfaction, 
— ^it  is  that  the  Princess  Louise  is  about 
to  bestow  her  hand  upon  a  British  sub- 
ject. Now,  Sir,  in  the  resolution  which 
the  Queen  has  taken  that  the  absence  of 
Boyal  rank  shall  not  of  itself,  and  in 
every  case,  form  an  insuperable  bar  to  a 
suit  for  the  hand  of  one  of  her  daughters, 
she  is  not  acting  without  the  advice  of 
responsible  Ministers.  But  she  has 
shown,  in  coming  to  such  a  resolution, 
another  manifestation  of  that  principle 
which  has  governed  her  life — the  prin- 
ciple which  has  taught  her,  amid  the 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  amid  the  duties 
and  cares  of  Royalty,  never  to  forget  the 
womanly  and  motherly  character.  She 
has  justiy  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
country  a  belief  that  there  is  no  mother 
throughout  the  wide  expanse  of  her  do- 
minions to  whom  the  personal  happiness 
of  her  children  is  more  intensely  dear. 
Her  object  has  been  ever  to  choose,  as 
husbanas  for  her  children,  or  to  favour 
the  choice  of,  persons  upon  all  the  points 


of  whose  character  and,  above  all,  upon 
whose  governing  principles  she  could 
entirely  rely.  Acting  upon  that  rule, 
she  has  seen  marriages  of  her  daughters 
to  foreign  Princes,  which  have  been  to 
her  a  source  of  delight  and  satisfaction ; 
and  it  is  not  from  any  disparagement  of 
or  disappointment  in  such  marriages  that 
in  the  present  instance  a  different  course 
is  pursued.  The  real  principle  now  is 
the  same  as  it  has  been  on  each  suc- 
cessive occasion — namely,  the  desire  that 
the  person  who  is  honoured  with  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Louise  should  be 
one  in  whose  character  her  future  des- 
tinies should,  humanly  speaking,  be  safe. 

But  anyone  who  doubts  the  prudence  of 
the  course  now  to  be  pursued  may  do  well 
to  reflect  that  if  the  Queen  has  been 
pleased,  and  if  the  Princsse  Louise  has 
been  pleased,  to  depart  from  the  former 
practice,  the  practice  so  departed  from 
can  hardly  be  termed  ancient.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, but  far  otherwise,  for  persons  of  the 
Royal  House  to  bestow  their  hands  upon 
British  subjects.  And  I  must  say  that 
such  a  practice  is  agreeable  to  the 
usages  and  social  system  of  the  coimtiy. 
The  feelings,  habits,  and  convictions  of 
the  country  are  not  altogether  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  classes  abso- 
lutely exclusive.  We  have  a  perpetual 
blending  of  class  with  class  familiar  to 
our  daily  experience.  We  see  it  in  the 
intermingling  of  the  titled  aristocracy 
of  the  country  with  the  untitled  gentry, 
and  of  the  untitled  gentry  with  the 
middle  classes ;  and  this  interlacing  we 
all  believe  to  be  wholesome  and  bene- 
ficial, and  not  the  least  operative  among 
the  many  sources  of  the  happiness  of 
the  people  and  of  the  flrmness  of  the 
socicd  structure.  I  know  no  reason 
why  such  a  principle  should  not  be 
applicable  to  the  highest  class  of  aU, 
in  which  we  have  not  seen  it  recently 
applied ;  or  why  there  should  not  occa- 
sionally be  a  descent,  if  so  it  is  to  be 
called,  of  the  Royal  Family  itself  into 
the  ranks  of  the  higher  nobUity.  I  will 
not  dwell  further  upon  the  special  dr- 
cimistances  of  the  marriage,  because  I 
rest  confidently  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  calculated  to  give,  and  that  they 
have  given,  very  general  satisfaction. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
anticipate  every  reasonable,  or  even  un- 
reasonable, objection  that,  so  far  as  I 
can  divine — and  I  own  that  I  find  the 
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task  ono  of  difficulty — ^may  bo  made, 
or  scruple  that  may  be  entertained,  I 
proceed  next  to  notice  what  I  hardly 
think  will  form  the  subject  of  difficulty 
in  the  minds  of  anyone  who  reflects  for 
a  moment — namely,  the  amount  of  the 
provision  I  now  ask  the  House  to  make. 
The  annuity  of  £6,000  a  year  is  now 
proposed  to  the  Committee,  and  in  the 
regular  course  the  portion  of  £30,000 
will  be  voted  as  one  of  the  grants  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  think,  whatever  may  be 
his  political  opinions  or  social  position, 
that  any  Gentleman  will  consider  this 
provision  an  immoderate  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  position  of  the  Royal 
Bride,  and  with  the  scale  of  living  and 
expenditure  in  this  country.  But,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  hand  of  modem 
economy  has  not  been  idle,  I  may  com- 
pare the  provision  made  for  the  younger 
daugliters  of  the  Royal  Houso  of  our 
time  with  that  made  at  an  earlier  period 
for  the  younger  daughters  of  George 
HI.  The  Princess  Augusta  Sophia  had 
an  annuity,  partly  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  partly  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  of  £15,000  a  year ;  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  had  £14,000  a  year; 
the  Princess  Sophia  had  £13,000  a  year; 
and  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, had  £14,000  a  year;  besides 
which  there  was  a  similar  sum  voted  for 
her  husband.  I  will  assume,  therefore, 
for  the  present,  that  it  is  not  on  the 
amount  of  this  provision  that  the  con- 
troversy— and  I  confess  I  regard  it  as  a 
somewhat  unworthy  and  paltry  con- 
troversy— can  be  raised.  But  certain 
questions  may  have  occurred  in  the  minds 
of  hon.  Gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  asked, 
are  we  now  called  upon  to  make  pro- 
vision in  a  case  where  provision  has  vir- 
tually been  made  already?  That,  I 
understand,  is  the  doctrine  which  some 
are  disj^osed  to  maintain.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  no  provision  whatever  has 
been  made  for  this  case.  I  know  that  a 
vague  idea  is  entertained  that  the  Queen 
has  a  large  income,  and  that  out  of  this 
it  would  be  her  duty  to  effect  savings, 
like  other  parents,  out  of  which  her 
daughters  should  be  competently  en- 
dowed. But  there  is  not  the  same  power 
of  regelating  expenditure  as  in  the  case 
of  private  incomes,  nor  an  equal  fa- 
cility, therefore,  for  storing  annual  re- 
ceipt with  a  view  to  family  arrange- 
ments. Undoubted,  the  Sovereign  of 
this  kingdom  has  a  large  income ;  but, 
although  it  is  a  large  income,  it  is  an 
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income  which,  far  more  than  any  other 
large  income  in  the  country,  is  predeter- 
mined to  special  piuposes;  an  income 
of  which  only  very  limited  portions  are 
under  the  control  and  discretion  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  nominal  amount  of  the 
Sovereign's  income,  if  we  add  together  the 
Civil  List  and  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  may  be  larger,  possibly, 
than  that  of  any  subject,  though  there 
are  a  few  among  subjects  who  may  come 
near  it ;  but  there  are,  undoubtedly,  sub- 
jects in  this  country  who  have  the  real 
command  over,  and  can  expend  at  their 
free  choice  and  pleasure,  larger  sums  than 
are  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sovereign. 

Gentlemen  who  study  the  stnictnre 
of  the  Civil  List  Acts  will  perceiye 
that  Parliament  studiously  lays  down 
the  application  of  the  monies  granted 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  confines  tiiem  to 
the  special  services  for  which  they  are 
destined.  In  truth,  when  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  made  with  a  Sove- 
reign, the  most  sanguine  expectation 
commonly  entertained  by  a  rational 
Legislature  is  that  the  Sovereign  shall, 
by  good  husbandry,  remain  in  a  position 
to  keep  strict  faith  with  the  people,  and 
shall  not  come  to  Parliament  from  time 
to  time  making  pleas  on  one  ground  or 
another  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the 
provision,  and  to  disturb  the  bargain 
made,  by  new  demands  for  the  same 
purpose  upon  the  public  purse.  I  need 
hardly  remind  the  House  that  we  are 
now  in  the  34th  year  of  a  reign  during 
which  on  no  single  occasion  has  any 
such  demand  been  made.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  household,  and  Qie 
management  of  the  Royal  income,  haye 
set  an  example  of  economy  and  good 
order  to  aU  the  families  of  the  country. 
But  the  present  question  is  whether  there 
is  any,  the  slightest,  foundation  for  tlie 
belief  some  may  entertain  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sovereign  to  effect  such 
savings  out  of  the  income  of  the  Crown 
as  will  bo  sufficient  to  meet  these  pur- 
poses. Now,  Sir,  I  will  say  that  I  beueve 
that  this  is  not  only  not  the  duty,  but 
oven  tliat  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  go- 
verned by  practice — ^I  do  not  mean  by  a 
written  rule  of  practice,  I  do  not  mean  by 
a  literal  covenant — ^I  mean  that  practioe 
of  honour  and  good  imderstanding  and 
loyalty,  which  arises  out  of,  and  which  is 
irrefragably  confirmed  by,  a  long  and 
immistakable  course  of  precedent.    The 
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House  knows  yeiy  well  that  it  is  only 
within  the  present  century  that,  after 
much  labour  directed  to  that  end,  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  come  to 
a  dose,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory 
arraxigement  wim  regard  to  the  support 
of  the  Boyal  dignity  and  person.  At  the 
commencement  of  every  reign  a  sum  is 
allotted  by  an  Act  called  the  Oivil  List 
Act  for  that  purpose.  Does  that  Civil 
list  Act  contemplate  a  provision  being 
made  out  of  the  funds  it  grants  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Boyal  children  ?  I 
say  it  does  not ;  and  tibe  proof  that  it 
does  not  is  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
it  has  been  the  established  and  tmder- 
stood  practice  of  every  Government  to 
come  to  Parliament  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  ask  for  some  separate  provision 
to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Boyal 
children.  The  expense  of  the  Boyal 
children  in  their  youth — in  their  youth 
I  include  the  period  up  to  their  mar- 
riage or  their  attaining  full  age — has 
been  borne  by  the  Sovereign  with- 
out any  appeal  to  Parliament ;  but  the 
practice  has  uniformly  been  that  when 
the  Boyal  children  pass  into  independent 
life,  whether  by  marriage  or  by  attain- 
ing full  age,  or  at  whatever  precise  date, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  to  make  a  pro- 
vision. I  folly  admit  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  quote  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  written  agreement  on  the  subject ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  afi&rm  that  the  ar- 
gument of  practice  has  in  this  case  the 
£>rce  of  a  demonstration.  Now,  in  1 830, 
the  Civil  List  of  William  IV.  was  fixed  at 
£435,000  a  year,  and  no  better  period  for 
an  economical  precedent  could  be  taken. 
I  doubt  if  even  a  period  as  good  could  be 
found.  I  do  not  say  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  reign  has  not  also 
been  excellent  in  that  respect ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  greater  desire  evinced  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  to  draw  the  reins 
tightly  and  to  prevent  anything  like  extra- 
vagance in  public  expenditure  than  there 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  The  sum  then  assigned 
to  the  Civil  List  was  £435,000.  But  the 
simi  given  on  the  accession  of  the  Queen 
was  reduced  to  £385,000.  And  why? 
I  think  it  evident  that  the  amount  was 
reduced  because,  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam ly.  there  had  been  a  Queen  Con- 
sort, whereas  Queen  Victoria  was  im- 
married  at  the  conmiencement  of  her 
reign,  and  the  contemplation  was  that  if 
Her  Majesty  were  to  many;  tihen  the 


time  would  arrive  for  Parliament  to  con- 
sider what  increase  of  expenditure  would 
necessarily  follow  upon  any  change  of 
establishment  and  life  which  woidd  so 
be  produced.  Shortly  after.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  happily  married.  And  what 
then  happened?  A  new  proposal  was 
made  to  Parliament,  and  a  Vote  was 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Consort 
as  the  husband  of  the  Queen,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Civil  List.  Therefore, 
from  the  Civil  List,  originally  fixed  in 
1830,  a  reduction  was  made  in  1837.  It 
was  made  when  the  Queen  was  a  maiden, 
it  was  altered  when  the  Queen  was  mar- 
ried. It  is  impossible  to  have  a  stronger 
attestation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
these  matters  have  been  uniformly  re- 
gulated. 

Now,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  uni- 
form practice  of  this  kind  —  what  I 
should  call  a  loyal  and  honourable  im- 
derstanding  and  practice — ^is  quite  con- 
clusive ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
beg  the  House  to  consider  that  the  con- 
tract or  arrangement  is  no  very  unfavour- 
able one  to  the  public.  When  we  granted 
the  Civil  list,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reig^,  we  did  not  grant  it  without  an 
equivalent.  We  received  in  return  those 
lands  which  formed  the  endowment  of 
the  Crown.  It  would,  at  least,  be  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  a  country  go- 
verned by  a  monarchy  the  Crown  ought 
to  have  the  largest  of  all  personal  en- 
dowments. Accordingly,  the  Crown  of 
this  country  has  had,  and  so  the  Crown 
of  this  coimtry  would  at  this  moment 
have  had,  an  income  much  exceeding 
any  private  income,  if  the  estates  of 
the  Grown  had  been  used  from  time 
to  time  as  those  belonging  to  private 
individuals  are  —  namely,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  profit  it  is  pos- 
sible to  gain.  Still,  it  so  happens  tiiat, 
at  the  present  day,  the  net  revenue  of 
the  estates  of  the  Crown  has  just  reached 
the  sum  paid  to  Her  Majesty  under  the 
Civil  List  Act.  The  sum  paid  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  on  accoimt  of  the 
Civil  List  Act  amoimts  to  £385,000,  and 
the  net  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as 
the  proceeds  of  these  Crown  lands  is 
estimated  for  the  present  or  coming  year 
to  amount  to  £385,000  also.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  very  great  or  glaring  differ- 
ence in  the  case  thus  viewed.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  there  are  some  other 
emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  Crown,  and 
that  various  other  grants  have  also  beezi 
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made  to  members  of  the  Boyal  Family ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  look 
at  the  valuable  acquirements  made  by 
the  people  in  the  Parks  of  London  and 
the  Parks  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
have  been  devoted  for  every  practical 
purpose  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  I 
ask,  what  do  you  believe  would  be  the 
income  of  the  Crown  if  the  Parks  of 
London,  instead  of  being  placed  under 
particular  provisions  for  the  public  g^od, 
had  been  cut  up  into  building  lots,  and 
if  the  Parks  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
London  had  been,  or  were  now  to  be,  laid 
out  for  the  erection  of  villas — that  is, 
if  this  land  had  been  used  by  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  for  years,  or 
rather  for  generations  past,  as  it  would 
have  been  used  if  it  nad  belonged  to 

i)rivate  proprietors  ?  I  believe,  tiiough 
!  have  no  right  to  give  an  estimate  with 
authority,  that  in  that  case  the  annual 
independent  income  of  the  Crown  would, 
perhaps,  be  not  less  at  this  moment  than 
a  million  sterling. 

But  the  truth  is.  Sir,  that  this  is  a  very 
narrow  view  of  the  case  to  take.  There  is 
a  much  deeper  and  a  much  broader  ques- 
tion involved.  The  competent  support 
— ^not  the  lavish  and  extravagant,  but 
the  competent  and  becoming  support— of 
the  Crown  and  the  Eoyal  Family  is  an 
important  and  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  political  system.  It  is  not  the  money 
paid  back  from  the  Crown  lands  into  the 
Exchequer  that  forms  the  real  equiva- 
lent to  the  public.  That  equivalent  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  additional  security  given 
for  the  political  benefits  and  blessings 
that  we  enjoy.  We  have  not  far  to  look 
to  learn  how  difficult  it  is  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  bestow  ux)on  demo- 
cratic and  popular  forms  of  government 
on  a  large  scale  the  conditions  of  sta- 
bility, and  how  difficult  also  it  is  to  root 
monarchical  forms  of  government  in  the 
affections  of  a  nation  where  unhappily 
the  union  of  tradition  may  not  have  been 
altogether  favourable  to  such  an  associa- 
tion. And  we  have  seen,  too,  how  insta- 
bility of  succession  places  dynasties  in 
this  position — ^that  the  interior  policy  of 
a  country  becomes  subservient,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  the  interests  of  family,  and 
that  questions  of  peace  and  war,  if 
pursued  to  their  first  causes,  may  be  too 
often  referable  to  considerations  of  what 
would  be  popular,  or  what  would  be  un- 
X>opular,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of 
particular  families.     I  trust,  and  I  do 

Mr.  Gladstone 


not  doubt,  that  this  House,  acting  with 
that  wisdom  which  guides  it  upon  every 
great  constitutional  question,  will  per- 
ceive that  we  should  commit  the  grossest 
of  all  errors  if  we  were  to  be  content  with 
entering  into  minute  pecuniary  calcnla- 
tions  upon  a  subject  of  this  nature ;  if 
we  were  to  regard  this  simply  as  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  a  grant  should  be 
made  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds  as 
matter  of  account,  and  not  as  one  affect- 
ing the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
peox)le  of  this  counti^%  for  which  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
monarchy  constitutes  one,  at  least,  among 
the  best  and  most  effectual  guarantees. 

I  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  practice  of  the  House 
has  been  on  all  occasions  to  make  those 
grants  with  cheerfulness — almost  with 
eagerness.  I  think,  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me,  I  have  heard  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  in  this  House  object  to 
the  grants  more  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  too  small  than  as  being  too  large  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  objections  now 
taken  may  hereafter  tend  to  promote  a 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  excess.  But 
these  Votes  have  on  all  occasions  within 
my  recollection  been  liberally  and  cheer- 
fully voted,  and  if  they  were  no  longer 
to  be  liberally  and  cheerfully  voted  the 
act  of  asking  for  them  would  become 
intolerable  to  any  person  of  high  spirit 
and  of  due  self-respect.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Sovereign — it  would 
bo  impossible  not  for  a  Sovereim  only, 
but  for  any  person  endowed  with  a  just 
sense  of  duty,  and,  therefore,  with  that 
self-respect  which  is  a  part  of  duty,  to 
enter  into  angiy  controversy  with  !Par- 
liament,  should  Parliament  be  so  dis- 
posed, on  such  questions.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  We  should 
have  to  change  our  system.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  reign,  besides  giving 
to  the  Lord  Steward  what  he  requires, 
and  giving  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
what  he  requires,  and  so  forth  under 
the  various  heads,  we  should  have  to 
do  what  is  done  in  so  many  private 
families — we  should  have  to  provide  for 
all  tlieso  distant  contingencies  and  secure 
beforehand  a  becoming  income  to  the 
children  of  the  Sovereign.  The  effect 
of  that  would  be— first,  a  great  diminu- 
tion  of  the  moral  control  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  Boyal  Family ;  and, 
secondly,    a   great   diminution  of  the 
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moral  ccmtrol  of  Boyal  parents  over  their 
rising  families  of  children.  It  is,  to  my 
mind,  open  to  much  doubt  whether  it 
can  be  m  the  interests  of  a  State  that 
such  a  change  should  be  made.  And, 
imdoubtedly,  it  is  not  in  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  Sovereign  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  pursued.  It  exposes  the 
Sorereign — it  exposes  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  her  family,  who  have  never 
known  reproach  in  any  form — ^to  idle 
vituperation,  or,  if  vituperation  is  too 
harsh  a  word,  to  idle  objections  and  to 
cavil.  No  doubt  for  the  Sovereign  it 
would  be  convenient  enough  that  all 
these  provisions  should  be  made  before- 
hand. But  the  present  system,  what- 
ever it  may  be  m  other  respects,  is  a 
system  national  and  popular  in  its  spirit 
— a  system  founded  on  those  free  rela- 
tions of  generous  confidence  which  ought 
always  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country  towards  the 
Parliament.  The  Sovereign  confides  and 
trusts  that  when  a  reasonable  and  be- 
ooming  demand  is  made,  the  occasion 
having  arisen.  Parliament  will  not  hesi- 
tate Ibr  a  moment  to  meet  that  demand ; 
and  Parliament  has  ever  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  this  confidence  by 
feu^.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  considers 
the  case  will  fail  to  see  that  this  method 
under  which  from  time  to  time,  as  mature 
age  is  attained  by  members  of  the  Eoyal 
family,  or  as  marriage  is  about  to  be 
contracted,  Parliament  is  asked  to  make 
proper  provision,  is  a  system  conceived 
m  me  interest  of  the  people,  and  likewise 
one  which  can  only  work  as  long  as  har- 
monious and  cordial  relations  are  main- 
tained between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament.  Sir,  I  think  that  if  that  be 
so  it  is  needless  for  me  to  go  further  in 
the  discussion  of  this  important  matter. 
It  may  be  that  some  Ghsntlemen  have 
discovered  elements  in  it  which  have 
not  met  our  view;  but  confident  as  I 
am  that  we  are  acting  according  to 
the  principle  of  good  faith,  according  to 
old  and  uniform  precedent,  and  accord- 
ing to  soimd  policy,  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  putting.  Sir,  into  your 
hands  a  Kesolution  which  I  am  confident 
will  command  the  assent  of  an  over- 
whelming majorily  of  the  House,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  to  make,  in  view 
of  her  approaching  marriage,  the  usual 
provision  for  the  daughter  of  the  Queen. 

Eetohed,  Nemine  ContradicerUe,  That  the  an- 
nual lam  of  Six  Thousand  Poands  be  granted  to 


Her  Majeitjy  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  said  Annuity  to  bo 
settled  on  Her  Royal  Ilighness  Princess  Louise, 
for  her  life,  in  such  manner  as  Iler  Majesty  shall 
think  proper,  and  to  commence  from  the  date  of 
the  Marriage  of  Uer  Royal  llighneis  with  the 
Marquis  of  Lome. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
MOTION   FOR  A    SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  moving  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
Despatch  of  Public  Business  in  this 
House,  said,  as  he  had  already  detained 
the  House  at  perhaps  too  great  length, 
he  would  take  care  now  not  to  fall  into 
a  similar  error.  He  thought  there  was 
such  a  general  concurrence  as  to  the 
necessity  of  appointing  this  Committee 
that  it  would  be  best  to  avoid  on  the 
present  occasion  all  discussion  as  to  de- 
tails, and  he  would  merely  remind  hon. 
Members  that  the  proposisd  had  grown 
out  of  an  occasion  of  a  very  g^ave  nature. 
On  a  subject  of  a  most  critical  character 
which  arose  for  discussion  in  the  course 
of  last  year  they  had  the  spectacle  of 
Members  rising  in  their  places  to  require 
the  withdrawal  of  Strangers.  Some  ap- 
proved the  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Members  who  so  used  their  privilege, 
others  questioned  the  propriety  of  it; 
but  almost  everyone  owned  that  it 
created  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  ge- 
neral pressure  of  business  on  the  House 
made  it  also  desirable  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed,  who  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair, 
who  was  the  highest  authority,  and  other 
high  authorities  connected  with  the 
working  and  management  of  the  business 
of  the  House,  and  he  had  therefore  great 
confidence  in  proposing  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<*  That  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  Despatch 
of  Public  Business  in  this  iloase."~(Jlr.  Oiad" 
tUme.) 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  rose 
to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  not  expedient  to  restrict  f\irther 
the  privileges  afforded  to  private  Mem- 
bers by  the  present  arrangements  for  the 
business  of  ue  House.    As  it  had  &Uen 
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to  his  lot  last  year  to  do  liis  utmost  to 
prevent  the  rights  of  private  Members 
from  being  in^nged  upon,  he  had  felt  it 
lu8  duty  to  place  this  Amendment  upon 
the  Paper  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  expression  of  opinion  to  the  effect 
that,  if  any  change  was  to  be  made, 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  ren- 
dered that  House  the  most  respected  of 
aU  popular  Assemblies  should  in  no  way 
])e  diminished.  He  had  been  still  fur- 
ther actuated  by  the  recollection  that  no 
Committee  had  been  appointed  under  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  without  further 
restricting  those  privileges,  and  also  by 
a  report  which  had  been  widely  spread 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  Government.  Besides, 
he  had  read  an  article  in  a  certain  Review 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  familiar,  which  had  gone  deeply  into 
this  question ;  and  though  it  could  not 
certainly  have  been  written  by  any 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
because  none  of  them  would  disclose  the 
policy  likely  to  be  adopted  by  himself 
and  his  Colleagues,  yet  it  was  known 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  inti- 
mate relations  with  that  Review,  and  the 
article  in  question  might,  to  use  a  foreign 
phrase,  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  having 
been  **commimicated."  In  this  article 
considerable  onslaught  was  made  on  the 
privileges  of  private  Members.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
power  of  putting  Questions  in  Committee 
of  Supply  should  be  taken  away,  and 
then  fliat  some  foreign  invention  called 
the  cldture  should  be  used.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  he  wished  to  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  last  debate 
on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1861. 
Certain  Resolutions  were  at  that  time 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  House 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  principle  of 
which  was  to  take  away  from  private 
Members  their  right  to  Thursday,  giving 
the  Government  Thursday  and  Monday 
evenings,  and  also  to  deprive  private 
Members  of  their  privilege  of  putting 
Questions  on  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House ;  while  in  exchange  Friday  was 
made  an  Order  day,  and  Supply  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Orders.  On  that  occa- 
sion Lord  Palmerston  said  that — 

**  It  was  more  in  unison  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  that  when  Supply 
is  proposed  it  shall  be  open  to  every  Member  to 
discuss  any  subjeot." 

Well,  if  that  were  so,  and  if  he  did  not  get 
Mr.  CavendM  Bmtingk 


from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  distinct 
pledge  that  this  vital  principle  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
he  would  be  disposed  to  divide  the  House 
against  the  Motion.  He  came  now  to 
another  point,  that  of  Morning  Sittings. 
In  1867  and  1868  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  intro- 
duced a  new  plan  of  Morning  Sittings 
which  interfered  greatly  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  private  Members.  He 
believed  his  right  hon.  Friend  now  con- 
sidered he  had  committed  a  great  error 
of  judgment,  and  would  gladly  retrace 
his  steps.  What  had  been  the  result  ? 
By  making  the  Morning  Sitting  com- 
mence at  2  instead  of  12,  and  end  at  7 
instead  of  4,  private  Members  lost  at 
least  2^  hours  a  day  on  an  average. 
Besides,  there  was  the  great  incon- 
venience that  professional  men  and  men 
of  business  could  not  attend  so  well 
under  the  new  plan.  Then  there  was 
this  further  inconvenience— that  mis- 
chievous people  came  down  to  the  House, 
and  in  the  Session  of  1869  the  House 
was  counted  out  by  these  mischievous 
Gentiemen  no  fewer  than  four  times, 
and  three  times  last  Session.  Apart 
from  the  actual  inconvenience  of  Morning 
Sittings,  other  encroachments  had  been 
made  on  the  privileges  of  private  Mem- 
bers. Until  the  year  1869  the  Morning 
Sittings  rarely  commenced  before  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June;  but  in 
that  year,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
they  were  begun  at  a  much  earlier 
period— on  the  4th  of  May — and  were 
continued  almost  till  the  end  of  the 
Session.  Again,  last  Session,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  3 1st  of  March, 
announced  to  the  House  that  on  the 
following  day  he  intended  to  move  for 
Morning  Sittings,  and  he  continued  these 
Morning  Sittings  on  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday  till  the  Easter  vacation.  And 
for  what  reason  ?  That  he  might  remedy 
the  blunder  he  had  committed  in  his 

EoHcy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  The  right 
on.  Gentieman  was  a  powerful  Minister, 
with  great  command  over  his  supporters, 
and,  possessing  a  large  majority,  might 
find  other  means  of  saving  the  public 
time  besides  curtailing  the  privileges 
now  enjoyed  by  independent  Members. 
Unless  some  satisfactory  promise  were 
given  by  the  Gt)vemment  on  that  subject, 
he  should  press  his  Amendment  to  a 
Divisio^. 
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Amendment  propofled. 

To  leftTO  out  all  the  words  after  the  first  word 
**  That,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  in  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House,  it  is  not  expedient  to  restrict 
further  tiie  priYileges  afforded  to  prirate  Members 
by  the  present  arrangements  for  the  Business  of 
the  Bonse/'— <i&.  Cavendish  Bentinek,) 

— ^infitead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''Tliat  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  believed 
he  was  able  to  give  the  hon.  Member 
ereiy  satisfaction  that  he  required.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  the  Uoyemment 
had  some  foregone  conclusion,  some  for- 
midable proposal  to  make,  which  they 
would  be  able  to  carry  through  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  great  disadvantage  of  pri- 
vate Members.  The  Government  knew 
perfectly  well.that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  Public  Business  tmless 
the  consent  of  the  House  was  freely 
ffiven  to  such  alteration.  Consequently, 
uieir  desire  was  that  the  most  competent 
Conmiittee  that  could  be  formed  should  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter 
without  prejudice.  Gk)vemment  influence 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee 
arrived  would  be  their  spontaneous  act. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  it 
would  not  be  well  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  in  any  way. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  having 
been  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of 
1861,  he  had  naturally  watched  the 
effect  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
Committee,  as  they  had  come  into  opera- 
tion after  receiving  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  House.  On  several 
occasions  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  he  had  entertained  some 
doubt  whether  the  House  had  duly  con- 
sidered its  own  dignity  in  framing  the 
Standing  Orders,  which  it  had  adopted, 
and  since  the  passing  of  that  Bill  ho  had 
become  convinced  that  the  Standing 
Orders  ought  to  be  considerably  changed, 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  in  the  transaction 
of  Public  Business.  In  the  reformed 
House  there  was  at  first  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  curtail  debates  on  great  and 
vital  questions,  while  the  practice  had 

Sown  up  of  hon.  Members  leaving  the 
ouse  almost  empty  during  certain  hours 


of  the  night.  He  was  sony  to  say  that 
sometimes  when  questions  oi  the  greatest 
interest  had  been  before  the  House, 
those  who  ought  to  have  led  the  Opposi- 
tion had  been  absent  for  hours.  There 
were  instances  of  the  House  having 
been  counted  out  during  the  well-known 
dinner  hour.  He  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  the  House  ought  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  conform  its  pro- 
ceedings in  some  measure  to  the  weU- 
known  social  habits  of  its  Members.  He 
considered  it  unbecoming  that  the  con- 
duct of  Public  Business  Siould  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  minority  from  half- 
past  7  to  half-past  8  in  the  evening.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  considera- 
tion which  induced  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  to  propose 
Morning  Sittings  to  commence  at  2  p.m., 
but  the  proposal  was  too  absolute,  and 
the  interval  chosen  was  too  long;  it 
might  be  possible,  however,  to  make 
some  modification  of  that  principle,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  House  from  neglecting 
matters  of  great  importance  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hon.  Members  during  the  dinner 
hour.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  C.  Bentinck) 
that  the  privileges  of  independent  Mem- 
bers ought  not  to  be  curtailed.  There 
had  been  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
great  body  of  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  Questions  put  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  regular  business  of  the 
House  began  each  afternoon.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  Committee  of  1861 
was  the  limitation  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  Questions  on  Fridays  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  that  now  this 
excess  of  Questions  prevailed  whenever 
the  House  sat.  The  House  had  vir- 
tually no  control  over  the  Questions 
which  were  asked ;  he  had  heard  Ques- 
tions put  which  were  most  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  yet  the 
House  had  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  opinion  either  for  or  against  these 
Questions.  Before  that  habit  grew  up 
hon.  Members  were  in  the  habit  of  sub- 
mitting Motions,  and  then  the  House 
had  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion  upon  them,  but  the  House  was 

r'lte  helpless  in  the  case  of  Questions, 
other  inconvenience  was  the  late  hour 
at  which  the  important  business  was 
sometimes  brought  on— an  hour  when 
those  advanced  in  years  were  unable  to 
attend  in  their  places;  when  they  were 
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exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  day.  If 
any  hon.  Member  watched  his  opportu- 
nity and  pressed  on  his  business  between 
1  and  2  in  the  morning,  there  was  no 
resource  for  those  who  objected,  but  to 
move  adjournments,  and  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  faction.  Besides  this,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  newspapers  to 
report  debates  that  occurred  aner  a  cer- 
tain hour.  Business  of  importance  was 
thus  often  debated  without  the  coun- 
try knowing  anything  of  the  discus- 
sion, although  the  public  were  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  fully 
cognizant  of  all  the  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place.  He  thanked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  fulfilling 
his  promise  of  last  year,  by  proposing 
that  the  House  should  have  another 
opportunity  of  re-considering  the  Stand- 
ing Order  by  which  its  debates  were  regu- 
lated, and  concurred  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  C.  Bentinck) 
in  thinking  that  the  great  body  of  the 
House  ought  to  resist  any  further  re- 
strictions upon  its  independent  action. 
He  thought  it  necessary  to  the  dignity 
of  the  House  that  it  should  endeavour  to 
adopt  such  rules  as  would  restrict  the 
obtrusion  of  Questions  over  which  the 
House  had  not  adequate  command,  and 
by  some  expression  of  opinion  enjoin 
that  every  Member  should  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

Mr.  a.  B.  GEEGORY  avowed  his 
readiness,  as  a  private  Member,  to  waive 
some  portion  of  the  privileges  which  he 
now  enjoyed ;  and  he  would  do  this  the 
more  readily  that  one  result  of  the  pri- 
vileges private  Members  now  enjoyed 
was  that  he  had  frequently  been  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  long  discussions  in 
which  he  felt  little  interest,  and  which 
led  to  no  practical  result,  up  to  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  were  involved 
in  legislation,  often  of  a  very  experi- 
mental character,  attempted  at  that  hour. 
Upon  Members  who  were  engaged  in 
mercantile  or  commercial  pursuits  during 
the  day  attendance  at  such  hours  as 
those  pressed  with  great  severity— espe- 
cially when  it  was  remembered  that  they 
were  expected  to  be  again  at  business 
the  following  day.  It  was  really  becom- 
ing a  question  whether  hon.  Members 
could  hope  to  combine  with  their  own 
proper  avocations  the  duties  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  he  feared,  would 

Mr.  Newdegate 


have  the  effect  of  delaying  any  remedy 
to  the  end  of  this  Session  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  Might  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  possible  to  apply  some  remedy 
at  once  ?  If  there  were  an  understand- 
ing that  no  new  business  should  be  taken 
after  12  o'clock  at  night  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  close  the  general  debate  at  1 1 
o'clock.  There  was  no  good  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done.  Something 
could  be  gained  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Sitting,  for  Private  Business  was  fre- 
quently got  through  at,  or  shortly  after, 
4  o'clock;  yet  the  Speaker  was  obliged 
to  remain  patiently  in  the  Chair  till 
half-past  4  o'clock  before  the  Publio 
Business  could  commence.  It  might 
also  be  practicable  to  place  some  liimtB 
on  the  time  occupied  by  speakers. 

Mr.  HOESMAN  said,  he  had  antici- 
pated, from  the  terms  of  the  Notice  given, 
that  the  Motion  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Government  would  be  similar  in  spirit 
to  the  speech  just  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite — that  was  to  say,  that 
it  would  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  were  used 
by  private  Members,  if  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obstructing,  at  least  with  the 
effect  of  impeding  Government  legisla- 
tion, and  that  it  was  accordingly  aesir- 
able  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  not  possible  further  to 
curtail  the  privileges  of  private  Members, 
and  to  increase  the  opportunities  of 
carrying  GK>vemment  measures.  But  he 
now  learned  distinctly  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Qo- 
vemment  that  they  had  no  object,  pur- 
pose, or  intention  of  restricting,  and 
would  not  lend  themselves  in  any  way 
further  to  restrict,  the  privileges  of  the 
House  or  the  opportunities  of  debate— 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  putting  words  into  my 
mouth.  I  did  not  say  that  ''we  never 
would  lend  ourselves."  What  I  did 
was  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOBSMAN  said,  that  on  the  last 
occasion  when  a  Motion  on  the  subject 
was  made  from  the  Government  Bench, 
he  moved  an  Amendment  similar  to  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Whitehaven, 
knowing  that  frequent  attempts  had  been 
made  with  the  result  of  removing  some 
of  the  safeguards  that  had  been  estab* 
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lulled  toft  the  protection  of  the  minority. 
Ilanj  intention  existed  to  restrict  the 

Erivifeges  of  Members  it  would  only 
aye  been  fair  to  state  it  openly,  and  ho 
had  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  done  so.  Understanding 
that  the  Goyemmcnt  had  no  x^roposition 
of  that  kind  to  make,  and  that  when  the 
Committee  reported  hon.  Members  would 
be  perfectly  ^e  to  express  their  opinions 
in  caae  any  changes  hostile  to  the  privi- 
leges of  tiie  House  should  be  recom- 
mended, he  thought  it  advisable  that 
the  Amendment  should  be  with(h*awn, 
and  that  the  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed without  opposition.  As  far  as 
private  Members  were  concerned,  any 
change,  he  thought,  ought  to  be  in  the 
direction    of    restoration    rather    than 

restriction.  

Mb.  G.  BENTINCK  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken,  that  any  change 
which  might  be  made  ought  to  be 
rather  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
than  of  decreasing  the  rights  of  private 
Members,  which  had  been  attacked  and 
impaired  on  former  occasions.  If  there 
was  one  question  more  important  than 
another,  it  was  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  Members.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
yemment  told  them  that  he  had  not 
arrived  at  any  foregone  conclusion.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  assume  that  the 
rifht  hon.  Gentleman  was  the  very  soul 
ofcandour ;  that  he  never  at  any  time  in 
his  life  had  the  slightest  feeling  of  reti- 
cence, but  was  always  prejiared  to  lay 
before  the  House  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  his  mind.  But  why,  then,  did  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
business  and  proceedings  of  the  House  ? 
"Was  it  possible  that  he  could  have  done 
this  without  having  arrived  at  some  fore- 
gone conclusion?  Was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  made  tliis  Motion 
without  thinking  that  some  change  was 
required ;  or  was  it  likely  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  his  grasp  of  mind 
and  attention  to  business,  liad  never  con- 
sidered in  what  direction  he  would  like 
the  change  to  be  ?  Gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  House  of  Commons  formerly  at 
the  same  time  as  himself,  would  remem- 
ber the  attacks  wliich  were  then  made 
on  the  privileges  of  independent  Mem- 
bers by  previous  Governments,  and  the 


Eromises  then  made  which  had  never 
een  redeemed.  In  1861  there  was  a 
change  in  the  order  of  business,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  Supply 
was  to  bo  put  down  on  Friday  nights  for 
the  puri)ose  of  enabling  private  Mem- 
bers to  introduce  any  subject  which  they 
might  wish  to  discuss,  and  the  much 
lamented  noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston), 
then  at  the  liead  of  the  Government, 
gave  a  pledge  which,  no  doubt,  he 
fully  meant  to  cariy  out,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  always  keep  a  House 
on  Friday  nights  for  the  purpose.  Sub- 
sequent Governments,  however,  had 
failed  to  redeem  the  pledge,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Friday  nights 
were  virtually  lost  to  private  Mem- 
bers. He  much  regretted  that  a  clearer 
explanation  had  not  been  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  most  deeply 
regretted — and  he  was  sure  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  deeply  regret — 
the  absence  fi*om  the  House  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bright),  who  had  always 
exercised  great  control  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  itself  and  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  it.  He  could  not  think  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  had  been  present  now,  act- 
ing in  the  spirit  which  had  always  made 
him  one  of  the  most  able  champions 
of  the  liberties  of  the  House,  he  would 
have  failed  to  raise  his  voice  and  to  pro- 
test against  any  inroad  being  made  on 
the  rights  of  private  Members ;  and  he 
trusted  that  when  the  matter  again  came 
under  consideration  the  House  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's presence.  For  his  own  part, 
ho  did  not  believe  the  Committee  could 
meet  without  coming  to  some  conclusion 
adverse  to  the  rights  of  jirivate  Mem- 
bers. As  happened  10  or  12  3'ears  ago, 
when  this  subject  was  investigated,  the 
inquiry  would  result  in  a  fight  between 
those  who  hold  and  those  who  expected 
Office  against  the  independent  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  object 
being  to  prevent  any  voice  but  their  own 
being  heard.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
anticipate  the  decision  of  the  Committee ; 
but  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Whitehaven  would  not  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  The  composition 
of  the  Committee  ought,  however,  to  bo 
closely  scrutinized;  and  ho  trusted  that 
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when  the  Beport  was  brought  up  the 
House  would  be  prepared  to  defend  its 
own  independence. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  said,  that 
as  matters  stood  at  present,  it  was  very 
difdcult  for  a  private  Member  to  carry  a 
measure  through  the  House.  He  him- 
self had  made  the  attempt,  having  spent 
nearly  half  last  Session  in  the  endeavour 
to  get  a  Burial  BUI  passed;  but,  con- 
sideiing  how  slow  was  its  progress,  he 
boHeved  he  should  be  buried  himself 
before  he  attained  his  object.  Indeed, 
so  many  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of 
a  private  Member,  that  the  result  would 
be  that  all  opposed  measures  would  have 
to  proceed  from  the  Government.  Now, 
was  this  desirable?  The  remedy  he 
would  suggest  was  that  some  check 
shoidd  be  put  on  the  practice  of  making 
Motions  to  report  Progress  and  to  ad- 
journ the  debate.  He  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  put  any  imfair  re- 
straint on  the  rights  of  the  minority; 
but  when,  as  happened  last  Session,  15 
Motions  were  made  in  the  course  of  one 
night  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
and  six  to  report  Progress,  and  when 
two  hours  were  spent  aftor  midnight  in 
debating  whether  there  should  be  any 
debate  at  all,  it  was  hiffh  time  a  check 
should  be  put  on  so  pernicious  a  prax^ce. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  that  much  pro- 
minence had  been  given  in  the  speeches 
just  deHvored  to  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  private  Members  in  reference  to  this 
matter ;  but  the  first  duty  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers was  to  legislate  for  the  advantage 
of  the  coimtry,  and  he  thought  no  one 
who  had  had  much  experience  in  that 
House  could  avoid  coining  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Bills  were  often  hurried 
tlux)ugli  in  a  by  no  means  creditable 
manner.  Now,  he  did  not  conceive  that 
the  mere  retention  of  certain  antiquated 
forms  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance  with  the  turning  out  of  mea- 
sures in  a  creditable  and  satisfactory 
form.  He  had  read  the  Reports  of  the 
Committees  which  inquired  into  the 
forms  he  had  just  referred  to,  and  also 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  witnesses 
examined  before  them;  and  he  found 
that  the  late  Speaker,  the  present 
Speaker,  and  all  the  most  experienced 
Members  of  the  House,  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  many  forms  observed  by  the 
House  were  perfectly  useless,  and  might 
be  abolished  with  great  advantage  to 
the  legislation  of  the  country.  Ho  hoped 
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the  Oommittee  would  not  be  fettered  by 
any  pledge  as  to  maintaining  the  rights 
of  private  Members,  or  the  old  forms  of 
the  House ;  but  that  they  would  be  left 
perfectly  free  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  conducting  the  legislation  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  attended  the  House  at  all  hours, 
however  late,  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question.  It 
appeared  to  him  thero  were  but  two 
methods  by  which  it  was  possible  to 
gain  moro  time  for  the  transaction  of  the 
Public  Business  of  the  House.  One, 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  relished 
by  many  Members,  was  to  give  the 
House  a  certain  power  of  limiting  the 
length  of  speeches ;  but  of  the  usefid- 
ness  of  the  other  method  a  very  good 
illustration  would  be  given  that  even- 
ing, when  the  Hpuse  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  an  Elementary 
Education  Bill  for  Scotland.  It  would 
be  in  the  romembrance  of  the  House  that 
this  very  ground  was  gone  over  two  Ses- 
sions ago,  when  this  House,  after  much 
and  careful  labour,  completed  and  passed 
a  Scotch  Education  Bill ;  but  all  its 
work  was  thrown  away  and  lost  because 
the  measure  reached  the  Lords  so  late 
in  the  Session  that  they  declined  to 
take  it  into  consideration  at  all.  The 
remedy  he  woidd  suggest  for  such  a 
state  of  things  was  to  provide  that,  when 
a  new  Parliament  had  not  been  elected 
in  the  meantime,  Bills  passed  in  this 
House  towards  the  end  of  one  Session 
should  be  taken  up  to  the  other  House 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  pre- 
sent system  not  only  caused  much  loss 
of  time,  but  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
hasty  and  improper  legislation,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Bills  might  be 
got  through  the  House  in  time  to  be 
considered  by  the  other. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCKsaid, 
that  after  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  and  after  learning  that  it  was  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  intention  to 
limit  the  rights  of  private  Members,  he 
should  not  press  liis  Amendment  to  a 
Division. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Select  Commiiteo  app<nnUd,  "  to  ooniider  the 
belt  meani  of  promotion  the  Despatch  of  Pablio 
Btuuness  in  this  Xlouse.'^— (Ifr.  Oladetwe,) 
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And,  on  February  28,  Committee  nominated  m 
ibllowe:— Mr.  Disiuiu,  Mr.  CnANCiLLOR  of  the 
ExOHSQUXR,  Sir  Gkobok  Gret,  Mr.  Dodson, 
Colonel  WiLSOK  Patten,  Mr.  Bouvsrib,  Mr. 
HviiT,  Mr.  Knatchbull-Huoesssn,  Mr.  Nxwde- 
OATB,  Mr.  Daloush,  Sir  Henry  Sblwin-Ibbitson, 
Hr.  Catbndibh  Bxntinck,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Grates, 
lAt,  GoLDNET,  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin,  Colonel 
Babttxlot,  Mr.  Ratubone,  Mr.  Vance,  Mr. 
BowBiNO,  and  Mr.  Charles  Forster  : — Power  to 
•end  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  Seven  to 
be  the  quorum.  March  1,  Sir  John  Pakington 
added,  Mr.  Hunt  discharged;  March  3,  Mr. 
ColurSi  Mr.  Wbitb  added. 


MINES  REGULATION  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIEST  EEADING. 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
Ining  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Begulation  of 
Mines,  said,  he  wished  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  main  points  of 
difEerence  between  the  present  measure 
and  the  one  which  ho  introduced  last 
Session.  After  the  Bill  was  brought  into 
this  House  last  Session,  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Kinnaird),  who  had  long  presided 
over  the  Bojal  Commission   appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  health  of  those  who 
work    in    metalliferous    mines,    which 
were  not  dealt  with  in  the  Government 
measure,  introduced  a  Bill  relating  to 
those  mines,  and  giving  effect  to  the  re- 
conunendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Thereupon  he  (Mr.  Bruce)  undertook,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  introduce, 
asAjnendments  in  the  Bill,  substantially 
all  the  provisions  of  the  measure  respoct- 
ine  metalliferous  mines.      The  present 
Bm  would,  therefore,  deal  not  only  with 
coal  mines  and  iron  mines  worked  in 
connection  with  coal  mines,  but  with 
all  the  mines  in  the  coimtry.     To  the 
suggestions  made  by  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers he  had   given   the   most    careful 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  one  or  two  not  unimportant  respects 
he  had  found  it  advisable  to  modify 
the  Bill.     The  Committee,   which    sat 
for  two  years  investigating  this  subject, 
recommended  that  the  most  important 
general  rule  of  all  those  which  affected 
mines  —  that  relating  to  ventilation  — 
shoidd    be   modified    in  an    important 
manner.     The    present    rule  was    that 
all  coal  mines,  and  iron-stone  mines  in 
connection  with  coal  mines,  should  have 
an  amount  of  ventilation  sufEcient  imder 
ordinary   circumstances    to    dilute    the 
noxious  ^ases.     Some  Lispoctors  found 
it  difficiut,  however,  to  obtain  convic- 
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tions,  as  the  magistrates  frequently  found 
that  ventilation,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Inspectors  was  inadequate,  was  suf- 
ficient for  safety  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances.    Consequently  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Select  Committee  to  lay  the  omiB 
prohandi  on  the  owners  of  mines  and 
their  agents,   instead  of  on  the  other 
side.     This  change  was  greatly  opposed 
by  several  Members,  and  not  supported 
by  any.     He  had  consulted  the  Inspec- 
tors of  coal  mines,  and  the  result  was 
the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
best  to  retain  the  law  in  its  present  form. 
The  Select  Committee  felt  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  deeding  with  the  education 
of  miners;  but  they  were  agreed  that 
the  present  regulations  were  imperfect, 
and  that  the  provisions  made  with  the 
object    of    securing    the    education    of 
miners  were  illusory.     The  law,    as  it 
now  stood,   provided    that   a   child  of 
10  years  of  age,   who  could   pass   an 
examination    in    reading  and    writing, 
might  be  employed  in  a  mine;  but  it 
took  no  secuiity  for  the  character  of  the 
examination,  such  as  providing  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  a  certificated 
master,   or  fixing  a  certain  standard  of 
proficiency;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
in  many  cases  a  most  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  was  certi- 
fied as  being  su&cient.     As  soon  as  the 
examination  was  passed,  a  youth  was 
employed  without  restriction  as  to  hours, 
and  that  under  circimistances  most  ad- 
verso  to  any  kind  of  culture.    CoiJd  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  miserable  than 
the  condition  of  a  boy  of  tender  age  shut 
up  for  1 2  hours  at  a  time  in  a  dark  cavern, 
with  "knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out,"  and  altogether  cut  off  from 
many  opportunities  of  acquiring  intelli- 
gence possessed  by  boys  who  spent  their 
time  above  ground,  oven  although  they 
were  not  at  school  ?  The  Select  Commit- 
tee considered  this  matter  fully,  and  espe- 
cially whether  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce the  half-time   system ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  best  to  exclude  cliildren 
altogether  from  the  mines   until   they 
were  12  years  of  age,  trusting  that  up 
to  that  age  they  would  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  facilities  now  to  bo 
extended  to  them  by  the  Act  of  last  year, 
and  believing  that,  if  tliis  exclusion  were 
carried  out,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
impose  any  further  restriction.  The  Fac- 
tory Acts  and  the  Workshops  Eegula- 
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tion  Act  prorided  that  children  under 
13,  who  were  at  work,  should  be  secured 
a  certain   immunity  from  extreme   la- 
bour, and  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  as,  in  the  case  of  miners,  it 
was  proposed  to  reliere  children  from 
work  up  to  the  ago  of  12,  it  was  con- 
sidered less  necessary  to  put  them  imder 
the   half-time   system  for  the   remain- 
ing  year,  which,   indeed,  would    create 
an    amount    of   inconvenience    out    of 
proportion    to  the  good   effected.     He 
stated  last  year  that  of  all  the  amend- 
ments   suggested    the    most    practical 
seemed  to  be  one  offered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Akroyd),  sim- 
plemented   by  the    hon.    Member    &r 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  which  was  that 
children  flhould  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
mines  at   10,  but  that  their  hours  of 
labour  should  be  limited  to  three  days  a 
week,  and  that  they  should  hare  at  least 
10  hours'  education  in  school  every  week. 
He  had  received  from  the  Association 
of  Miners  a  proposition  of  a  new  and 
startling  nature,  which  was  that  no  child 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  colliery 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  12,  and  not 
even  then  unless  he  passed  a  certain 
examination   which  would   secure  pro- 
ficiency in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  that  for  young  persons  of  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age,  the  labour  should 
be  limited  to   eight  hours  a  day;  and 
that  these  young  persons  should  attend 
school  for  a  certcdn  number  of  hours  a 
week.      He  did  not  doubt  the  perfect 
sincerity  with  which  the  Association  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  education  of 
the  children  of  their  own  class ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  there  seemed  to  him 
to  b(»  something  more  than  a  desire  for 
education  in  this  proposition,  for  it  was 
known  that  many  of  the  Trades  Unions 
had  made  it  one  of  their  objects  to  pre- 
vent the  employment  of  children  so  as 
to  koop  up  trio  rate  of  wages,  by  keep- 
ing down  the  number  of  persons   em- 
ployed ;  and  when  such  a  proposition  as 
this  was  made  we  must  see  in  it  some 
object  other  than  the  advance  of  educa- 
tion.    Tho  age  at  which  children  were 
allowed  to  begin  work  was,  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  8  years ;  but  he  thought 
there  was  ample  justification  for  treating 
tho  mining  population  differently,  and 
fixing  tho  earliest  age  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life.    With  this  difference,  he 
thought  it  was  just  and  fair  to  adopt, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  lines  that  had  been 
already  laid  down;  and  he,  therefore, 
-^/r.  Bruce 


proposed  to  allow  children  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  age  of  10,  to  limit  their 
employment  to  three  days  a  week,  to  re- 
quire that  they  should  attend  school  10 
hours  a  week,  and  to  maintain  these  re- 
strictions up  to  the  age  of  13.  With 
respect  to  the  hours  of  labour,  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Bill  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
and  it  was  then  proposed  to  limit  the 
labour  of  all  boys  under  16  to  56  hours 
a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
that  imder  no  circumstances  should  a  boy 
be  kept  down  a  pit  more  than  12  hours  a 
day,  including  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  and  rest.  The  work  in  mines  was 
not,  generally  speaking,  of  a  fatiguing 
character,  and  he  believed  that  the  work 
done  by  a  child  in  a  factory  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  tiring  than  the  work  done 
by  a  child  in  a  colBery,  which  was  often 
confined  to  the  watching  of  doors  and 
opening  and  closing  them  as  required. 
Mother  alteration  in  the  Bill  woiild,  he 
believed,  be  deemed  satisfactory.  It 
was  put  forward  as  an  injustice  last 
year  that  miners  should  be  uable  to  im- 
prisonment, without  the  option  of  a  fine, 
for  certain  offences,  and  that  agents  and 
others,  often  as  culpable,  shoidd  be 
pimished  only  by  the  imposition  of  fines. 
There  was  undoubtedly  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  cases ;  for  the  offence  of 
the  workman  was  often  clear  and  defi- 
nite, while  that  of  the  agent  was  more 
indirect  and  complicated,  and  less  easy 
to  prove.  He  was  still  of  opinion  that 
both  workmen  and  agents  should  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  if  their  conduct 
deserved  it ;  but  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  right  of  appeal  whenever  a 
man  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
without  the  alternative  of  paying  a  fine. 
Those  wore  the  only  alterations  of  any 
importance  which  had  been  made  in  the 
measure,  and  tbe  minor  alterations,  upon 
which  he  had  not  touched,  it  woiild  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  when  they 
got  into  Committee.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  wish  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's 
Universities  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
examination  of  agents.  He  had  given 
the  subject  a  good  deal  of  consideration, 
and  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  far  more  dangerous  than  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  by  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  agents.  The  de- 
fects that  existed  in  the  management  of 
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ooUieries  did  not  arise  so  muoli  from  a 
irant  of  education  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  as  firom  a  want  of  attention 
to  duties,  and  from  failure  to  use  the 
means  at  their  disposal  for  securing  the 
safety  of  those  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
and  these  were  failures  against  which  no 
examination  could  provide,  while  no 
examination  could  test  the  energy,  yigi- 
lance,  presence  of  mind,  which  consti- 
tute in  the  eyes  of  the  employer  the 
highest  merits  of  the  agent;  and  he 
therefore  had  abstained  from  making 
any  provisions  for  conducting  such  exa- 
minations. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  consolidato  and  amend  the  Acts  relating 
to  tho  Regalation  of  Mines,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.    Seoretarj    Brucb    and    Mr,   Shaw 
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Bill  preientedt  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  16.] 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  READING. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cationi  said,  that  in  doing  so,  he 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House  in  vague  generalities  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  but  would  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  explain  the  leading  pro- 
viaions  of  the  measure.  He  might, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say  for  him- 
self that,  in  undertaking  to  prepare  and 
introduce  a  measure  on  the  subject  of 
Education  for  Scotland,  he  did  so  under 
a  full  impression  of  its  importance  and 
of  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  en- 
counter. He  did  not  forget  the  unsuc- 
cessful result  of  previous  attempts,  made 
by  more  able  hands  than  his ;  and  if, 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  despairing,  but 
hopeful,  it  was  because  of  the  changes 
which  had  been  wrought  in  men's  minds 
on  the  subject.  Men's  minds  had  be- 
come more  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance,  and  tliose  political  and  eccle- 
siastical considerations,  which,  to  the  re- 
gret of  every  good  man,  had  been  permit- 
tod  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  liad  been  modified  or 
moderated.  Those  hon.  Members  wlio 
had  noticed  the  title  of  the  Bill  would 
have  observed  the  contrast  which  it 
presented  to  the  title  of  the  measure  of 
education  for  England  which  was  passed 
last  Session.  The  difference  was  not 
merely  one  in  the  point  of  words,  but 


one  which  indicated  a  real  difference 
between  the  condition  of  Scotland  as 
compared  with  that  of  England  in  the 
matter  of  education.  In  England,  as 
befitted  so  great,  prosperous,  and  woaltliy 
a  country,  there  was  splendid  and  mu- 
nificently endowed  provision  for  the 
higher  and  the  highest  education ;  but 
until  the  measure  of  last  Session  was 
passed,  the  law  of  England  made  no 
provision  for  the  elementary  education 
of  aU  children  of  the  countiy.  In  Scot- 
land the  matter  stood  very  differently. 
There  the  foundations  or  endowments 
for  the  higher  or  the  highest  education 
were  few  m  number  and  inconsiderable 
in  amount ;  but,  from  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod indeed,  the  law  of  Scotland  had 
made  some  compulsory  provision  for  the 
primary,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for  the  secondary,  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  burgh  schools  were  coeval 
with  the  erection  of  the  Eoyal  burghs. 
It  had  ever  been  considered  that  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  burghs  were 
erected,  charters,  privileges,  and  lands 
granted  to  them,  was  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  community.  The  namo 
g^ven  to  burgh  property  was  significant 
as  signifying  the  pm*poses  to  which  it 
was  applicable ;  for  the  name  by  which 
it  was  legally  and  technically  known 
was  "  the  common  good."  lie  repeated 
that  the  education  of  the  young  had 
ever  been  regarded,  and  was  now  re- 
garded, by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  a 
**  common  good,"  to  which  the  property 
of  the  community  was  legally  applicable ; 
and  he  would  take  leave  to  say  further 
that  any  administrators  of  such  property 
who  were  neglectful  of  education  were 
neglectful  of  their  legal  duty.  Burgh 
schools  having  their  origin  in  the  law  to 
which  ho  referred,  and  having,  as  he 
had  stated,  existed  from  the  verj'  earliest 
period — as  far  back  as  the  institution 
of  corporations  and  burghs — had  so 
continued  to  the  present  time.  The  law 
upon  the  subject  had,  no  doubt,  been 
very  largely  evaded;  but,  nevertheless, 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  burghs  of 
Scotland  there  was  a  burgh  sohool,  and 
in  most  of  them  some  pix)vision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  burgh 
schools  out  of  the  **  common  good"  or 
corporation  property  of  the  burgh.  As 
burgh  schools  were  included  in  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  he  might  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  further  ob- 
servations in  resj)oct  to  them.     Tliey 
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were  not  rate-supported.  They  were 
maintained  partly  by  the  contributions 
fix>m  the  burgh  funds — which,  however, 
were  very  small — and  partly  and  chiefly 
by  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  who  attended 
them.  In  almost  «ul  of  them — indeed, 
he  believed  with  only  two  exceptions, 
the  High  School  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
Aberdeen  Academy — elementary  educa- 
tion was  provided,  commencing  even  with 
the  leciming  of  the  alphabet.  In  most 
of  them  also  instruction  was  given  in 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge;  so 
that  pupils  were  prepared  to  proceed 
even  to  the  Universities.  In  fact,  they 
constituted  a  connecting  link  between 
the  parish  schools  and  the  Universities 
of  Scotland.  They  were  attended  by 
children  and  young  men  of  all  classes, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  higher  middle 
class,  and  in  some  burgh  schools— or, 
the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  being 
taken  to  be  the  chief  representative — 
the  children  of  the  very  highest  classes 
of  the  country  attended.  They  were 
important  public  institutions ;  the  only 
public  schools  in  which  legal  provision 
was  made  for  education  within  burghs, 
for  the  system  of  parochial  schools 
did  not  extend  to  burghs.  These  schools 
were  under  the  management  of  the  town 
councils ;  and,  judging  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Education,  the 
management  had,  upon  the  whole,  been 
satisfactory. 

He  had  now  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country  districts.  In  parishes, 
the  provision  was  made  by  means  of 
parisn  schools.  These  schools  were  of 
very  aocient  origin.  The  law  of  Scot- 
land made  provision  for  education 
through  the  country  generally,  by  a  com- 
pulsory Act,  so  long  ago  as  the  16th 
century.  That  Act  imposed  penalties 
upon  all  parishes  which  did  not  provide 
a  suitable  education  for  the  children 
within  their  bounds.  The  first  statute 
establishing  parish  schools — not  upon 
precisely  their  present  footing,  but  really 
establishing,  or  attempting  to  establish, 
a  school  in  every  parish — was  the  Act 
of  1633.  The  subsequent  Act  of  1696 
placed  the  parish  schools  substantially 
upon  the  footing  on  which  they  now 
stood.  The  next  statute  was  the  Act  of 
1803,  in  the  reign  of  George  HI. ;  and 
to  complete  the  statement  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  last  statute  ne- 
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cessary  to  notice  was  passed  in  the  year 
1861.  The  parish  sdhiools,  the  House 
would  be  good  enough  to  understand, 
were  public  rate-supported  schools — the 
legal  provision  for  their  establishment 
and  maintenance  was  a  rating  of  landed 
property  in  the  parishes,  with  a  relief  to 
the  heritors  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
from  their  tenants.  The  management  of 
these  schools  was,  down  to  the  year  1803, 
when  the  statute  of  George  HI.  was 
passed,  in  the  rated  body — that  is  to 
say,  those  liable  to  rates  for  educational 
purposes  had  a  share  in  the  management 
of  the  schools.  By  the  statute  of  1803, 
the  managing  body  was  decreased  in 
number  by  a  provision  requiring  that 
those  admitted  to  the  management 
should  be  possessed  of  a  certain  specified 
rental,  though  prior  to  that  all  wno  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  the  school  had 
a  voice  in  the  management. 

Now,  in  order  to  put  the  House  satisfac- 
torily in  possession  of  the  condition  of  those 
schools  at  the  present  time,  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  explain  the  area  of  rating 
or  assessment  for  their  support.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  explain  an  ex- 
pression frequently  heard  in  the  discus- 
sions on  Scotch  education — he  alluded 
to  the  expression  '*  valued  rent.'*  That 
had  become  a  technical  expression,  hav- 
ing a  technical  meaning.  Originally,  it 
had  no  other  meaning  than  the  words 
express;  it  signified  tne  real  value  or 
rent  of  eveiy  man's  estate.  But  the 
valuations  in  Scotland  were  somewhat 
numerous  at  first,  but  had  subsequently 
been  discontinued,  or  renewed  after  a 
very  long  lapse  of  years.  The  first 
valuation  of  which  they  had  any  account 
was  in  1280,  the  next  in  1327.  It  was 
doubtful  if  there  was  any  revision  of 
this  last  in  1 365 ;  but  there  certainly  was 
in  1424.  The  next  notice  they  had  of 
a  valuation  of  the  lands  in  Scotland  was 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Usurpation.  In 
the  year  1656  the  land  tax  was  imposed 
upon  the  landed  proprietors  according 
to  the  value  of  their  estates ;  and  there 
was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  revision  of  the  valua- 
tion. In  the  year  1 667  there  was  another 
law  imposing  the  land  tax  in  Scotland, 
which  required  that  it  should  be  imposed 
according  to  the  former  valuation,  where 
equal  and  just,  with  power  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  rectify  it  where  they  con- 
sidered rectification  necessary.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  rectification  at  all : 
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and  the  rolls  made  out  with  a  view  to 
the  reyision  of  the  land  tax  under  the 
law  of  1667  had  continued  in  operation 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  ever  siiico, 
the  estates  which  were  entered  in  the 
year  1667  standing  there  still  at  the 
value  or  rents  originally  sot  down.  So  in 
process  of  time  the  valuations  entered  in 
the  rolls  came  to  he  called  the  'Valued 
pent "  of  the  land.  It  was  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  these  could  not  in  the 
present  day  be  regarded  as  anything 
approaching  a  just  valuation  of  the 
lands.  In  the  first  place,  the  rolls  did 
not  include  aU  the  lands  in  Scotland, 
because  there  had  been  parts  of  estates 
sold,  and  the  *' valued  rents"  not  di- 
vided, although  there  was  provision 
made  for  division  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent proprietors ;  and  the  result  was 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty in  Scotland  was  not  on  the  rolls, 
or,  to  express  it  technically,  was  not 
"  valued  rented  "  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
the  valuation  contained  in  that  roll — 
the  **  stent "  roll  as  it  is  called — had  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day  from 
considerations  of  convenience,  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  expense  and  the  other  un- 
pleasant incidents  of  re-valuation,  it  had 
been  adopted  as  the  rule  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  great  variety  of  assessments 
under  the  local  taxation  system.  It  had 
not  been  adopted  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciple or  from  any  other  consideration  that 
he  was  aware  of.  This  state  of  things 
continued  with  respect  to  a  great  variety 
of  taxes  down  to  the  year  1854,  and  con- 
tinued now  with  respect  to  the  assess- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
churches,  manses,  and  other  matters  sub- 
ject to  parochial  taxation  of  that  kind. 
In  the  year  1696,  when  the  statute  was 
passed  placing  parish  schools  upon  their 
present  footing,  the  heritors  were  di- 
rected to  assess  themselves  according  to 
their  "  valued  rent " — that  is  to  say,  ac- 
cording to  the  rental  value  of  their  re- 
spective properties  ;  and  the  ancient  va- 
luation was  taken  as  the  rule,  and  had 
unfortunately  continued  to  be  the  rule  of 
assessment  from  that  time  to  the  present. 
So,  as  he  had  said,  the  t«rm  *' valued 
rent"  had  acquired  a  technical  moaning ; 
the  result  being  that  only  those  proprie- 
tors whose  estates  were  upon  the  stent 
roll  were  subject  to  the  assessment  for 
the  puiposes  of  education,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  was  a  tax  intended  to  be 
imposed  upon  all,  the  principle  being 


equal    contributions   for   the    common 
benefit.    As  it  was,  however,  those  only 
contributed  whose  estates  happened  to 
be  upon  the  ancient  roll  for  the  land 
tax.     The  inequality  of  its  operation  was 
illustrated  in  every  county  and  district. 
He  had  obtained  some  Returns  for  the 
puri)ose  of  enabling  him  to  judge  of  the 
unequal  operation  of  the  assessments  im- 
posed according  to  this  antiquated  roll, 
and  he  would  mention  one  or  two  in- 
stances wliich  might  be  taken  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  whole.     In  the  county 
of  Forfar  were  two  estates,  one  of  the 
real  value  of  £670,  and  the  other  of 
the    real    value    of    £345,    yet    each 
paid    the  same    amount    of   rate,    the 
**  valued  rent"  of  each  estate,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  valuation  roll,  being  the 
same.      In   the  coimty  of  Perth  were 
three  estates — the  first  of  the  rental  of 
£490,   the    second  having  a  rental  of 
£734,  and  the  third  a  rental  of  £800 ; 
yet  all  paid  the  same  amount  of  rate,  tho 
**  valued  rent"  of  these  estates,  which 
are  of  so  diflPerent  values  now,  being 
originally  the  same.     In  the  county  of 
Dumfries,  again,  were  two  estates — ^re- 
spectively of  the  rental  of  £551  and 
£3,823,  which  paid  within  a  fraction  the 
same  amount  of  rate,  the  valued  rent  of 
the  two  being  tho  same.     In  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  one  estate,  with  a  rental  of 
£455,  paid  the  same  rate  substantially 
as  another  estate  with  a  rental  of  £964. 
In  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  were 
thi*ee   estates  noted — of  tho   respective 
rentals  of  £126,  £239,  and  £405;   but 
they  are  all  rated  at  the  same  amount 
within  a  trifle,   that  which  was  rated 
highest    being    the   estate  of   £126   a 
year.  That  seemed  an  altogether  unjust, 
inequitable  system,  and  the  marvel  must 
be  that  it  should  have  been  permitted  to 
last  so  long.     He  had  mentioned  that 
by  the  Act  of  1803  the  number  of  the 
managing  body  had  been  reduced  by  a 
provision  to  the  effect  that  only  those 
heritors  whoso  estates  were  valued  at 
not  less  than  £100  Scots  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
The  operation  of  that  provision  was  also 
very  capricious.     In  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright  there  was  an    instance 
where  the  proprietor  of  a  real  rental  of 
£405  a  year  had  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment, because  his  ancient  valuation  was 
under  £100   Scots;  while  another  pro- 
prietor, with  a  rental  of  £126,  had  a 
share  in  tho  management  because  his 
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estate  was  valued  at  oyer  £100  Scots. 
In  Dumfries  a  proprietor  with  a  rental 
of  £563  had  no  share  in  the  school 
management,  while  another  with  a  rental 
of  £350  had.  As  he  had  endeavoured 
to  explain,  while  the  rating  or  assess- 
ment for  the  support  of  parish  schools 
was  confined  to  those  heritors  whose 
estates  were  on  the  stent  roll,  they  had 
a  reasonable  claim  to  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  schools  in  their  own 
hands.  But  if  they  were  to  have  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  it  was  impossible 
that  this  ancient  rule  of  rating  should  be 
continued. 

He  would  now  proceed  to  state  to  the 
House  the  extent  to  which  the  parish 
schools — supported  by  the  rates  imposed 
upon  **  the  valued  rented"  heritors,  and 
which  are  managed  by  a  select  number 
of  their  own  body,  in  conjunction  with 
the  parish  ministers — contribute  to  the 
education  of  Scotland.  In  the  whole 
country  there  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
schools  424,360  children.  He  had  taken 
the  numbers  with  respect  to  the  country 
districts — that  was  to  the  whole  country, 
excluding  the  17  larger  towns — ^firom  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners;  but  he 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
an  estimate  of  the  number  attending  in 
the  towns,  there  being  no  precise  sta- 
tistics which  enabled  him  to  make  a 
statement  with  perfect  confidence.  That 
number  he  estimated  at  88,183,  leaving 
a  balance  of  336,177  in  the  country 
schools.  Speaking  with  accuracy  firom 
the  statistical  information  given  by  the 
Commissioners  there  were  on  the  roll  of 
country  schools  312,795  scholars.  Now, 
there  ought  to  be  educational  provi- 
sion in  Scotland  for  about  500,000  or 
rather  more  than  500,000  children. 
There  were  upon  the  roUs  of  all  the 
schools  taken  together,  424,360,  leaving 
a  deficiency,  according  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Conmiissioners  upon  Education,  of 
children  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school  of 
75,640.  Now,  it  was  necessary  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  law,  if  they 
were  to  have  an  efficient  system  of  edu- 
cation at  aU,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
to  chance  or  charity,  for  Sie  education  of 
all  the  children  in  Scotland.  He  did 
not  moan  to  say  that  schools  were  to  be 
provided  for  aU  that  number  of  children; 
but  that  the  State  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  number  requiring  education,  and 
must  provide  for  tbose  not  already  pro- 
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vided  for.  Of  course,  the  existing  parish 
schools,  which  had  been  reported  upon 
by  the  Education  Commissioners,  must 
form  part  of  any  national  efystem ;  but 
the  question  they  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  they  could,  with  any  propriety, 
be  dealt  with  separately,  and  maintained 
as  distinct  schools  upon  their  present 
footing,  or  something  resembling  their 
present  footing,  the  new  schools  being 
under  a  different  system  of  maintenance 
and  management,  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  satisfactory,  and  more  oon- 
ducive  to  the  end  in  view,  to  institute 
one  efficient  system  of  maintenance  and 
management  for  all  the  schools  which  are 
to  be  denominated  public,  and  of  which 
the  law  was  to  take  cog^nizance?  For 
his  own  part,  he  had  never  seen  any 
advantage  likely  to  arise  from  the  double 
system.  It  was  therefore  intended  that 
there  should  be  no  distinction.  The 
new  schools  and  the  old  schools  would 
be  of  the  same  character,  and  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
differently  managed  or  maintained.  That 
being  so — ^if  they  were  to  have  only  one 
system  for  all  the  schools  which  were  to 
be  provided  under  the  national  system, 
and  which  must  necessarily  be  much 
more  numerous  than  those  which  existed 
at  present,  he  had  to  consider  further 
whether  the  system  he  had  described  as 
existing  with  reference  to  the  existing 
parish  schools  was  such  that  it  could  dq 
adopted  as  the  one  system  of  manage- 
ment for  all  the  schools  to  be  provided. 
He  owned  that  without  difficulty  or  hesi- 
tation he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  and  cer- 
tainly impolitic,  to  impose  the  rates  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  Bchools 
upon  a  certain  dass  of  heritors  only, 
and  according  to  a  valuation  so  capri- 
cious as  that  which  he  had  explained; 
nor  could  he  see  any  good  reason  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
management  of  the  schools  should  be 
vested  in  a  select  number  of  the  valued 
rent  heritors.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
propose  to  the  House  —  and  the  mea- 
sure which  he  was  now  asking  leave 
to  introduce  contained  a  provision  to 
that  effect — ^to  extend  the  area  of  rating 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  to 
all  lands  and  heritages  whatsoever,  to 
abolish  the  valued  rent  as  the  rule  of 
rating,  and  substitute  for  it  the  real 
rent----so  that  the  proprietors  and  heri- 
tors, without  exception,  should  coniri- 
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bute  to  promote  tlie  education  of  tlie 
ooimtry  aocording  to  the  actual  yalue  of 
their  possessions.     There  was  no  reason 
now,  nor  had  there  been  since  1854,  for 
having  recourse  to  the  valuation  roll, 
because  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
in  which  the  actual  valuation  was  made 
up  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  and  heri- 
tages in  the  country.      The  proposal, 
therefore,  he  had  to  submit  on  this  sub- 
ject of  the  area  of  rating  was,  that  it 
should  extend  to   all  lands  and  heri- 
tages, and  that  the  rule  should  be  the 
real  valuation — ^thus  bringing  the  whole 
within  the  operation  of  the  rate  assess- 
ment.   In  that  case  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  reason  for  confining  the  ma- 
nagement to  the  heritors,  or  to  a  select 
number  of  their  body.     The  real  idea  of 
the  Scotch  Legislature  was  to  impose 
the  rate  on  all,  and  to  give  the  vote  to 
all  who  paid  the  rate.     How  it  came  to 
be  modified  he  had  explained.     He  was 
now  only  recurring  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  in  giving  a  voice  in  the 
management  to  all  who  contributed  to 
the  rate.     Of  course,  such  a  body  would 
be  far  too  numerous  to  bo  practicable  as 
a  managing  body ;  but  there  was  a  way 
of  reducing  tliem,   that  was  approved 
by  modem  experience,   and  that   was 
to  make  the  ratepayers   electors,   and 
enable  them  to  elect  a  managing  body ; 
and  accordingly  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  in  respect  to  the  managing  body 
was,  that  the  ratepayers  in  each  parish 
or  district  should  elect  the  school  Board 
in  the  scone  manner,  substantially  as 
was  provided  for  in  the  English  Act. 
This  applied  not  only  to  parishes  in 
rural  ^triots,  but  to  all  burghs.    In- 
deed,  the    greatest   destitution  in  the 
means  of  education,   according  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners,  was  in  the 
burghs.     There  was  comparatively  little 
destitution  in  the  parishes,  and  none 
that  called  for  any  special  remai'k  in  the 
Lowland  parishes.     There  was  greater 
destitution  in  country  distncts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  the  greatest  of  all  in  the 
large  towns.     The  Bill  proposed  that  in 
every  burgh  there  should  be  a  school 
Board  elected  by  the  ratepayers — the 
rate    again    being    assessed    upon  the 
occupiers  of  aU  lands  and  heritages,  and 
the  rule  of  assessment  imder  the  Poor 
Law  being  taken  substantially  as  the 
assessment  for  that  of  the  school-rate. 
With  a  view  to  save  the  expense  of  a 
double  assessment  and  double  collection 


the  school  rate  would  be  added  to  the 
poor  rate,  assessed  upon  the  same  data 
and  collected  at  the  same  time.     The 
duties  of  the  school  Boai*d  would  be  to 
ascertain,  each  Board  in  its  own  parish 
or  burgh,  the  educational  requirementa 
of  the  pai'ish  or  burgh,  the  existing 
sui>ply  of  education ;  and  to  determine 
whether  any,  and  if  so,  what  aid  was 
necessary.     Of  course,  the  school  Board 
was  to  supersede  the  existing  managing 
bodies  of  public  schools — they  came  in 
place  of  the  managers  and  heritors  in 
parishes  and  burghs.     In  their  hands 
woidd  rest  the  selection  of  the  masters 
of  the  schools,  and  they  would  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  educational  require- 
ments, and  the  provisions  to  be  made  for 
them  in  the  various  districts.  In  the  Bill 
that  was  laid  before  the  Parliament  and 
indeed  passed  this  House,  in  1869 — ^in 
that  Bill,  after  it  came  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  provision  was  made  for 
a  temporary  Board  in  Edinburgh,  with 
a  view  to  set  the  machine  in  motion.     It 
was  not  proposed  by  that  Bill  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  shoidd  be  handed 
over  to  the  Board   in    Edinburgh,  or 
should  be  administered  otherwise  than 
hitherto  by  a  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment directly  and  immediately  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.     The  share  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  which  Scotland  now 
received  was  £80,000   a  year.     Under 
the  present  measure,  if  it  became  law, 
that  grant  would  be  largely  increased — 
indeed  by  several- fold.  He  would  not  in- 
dulge in  any  expectation  that  the  admin- 
istration of  so  large  a  sum  would  be 
handed  over  to  any  permanent  Board  to 
be  constituted  in  Scotland,  or  removed 
from  the  Department  of  the  Government 
hithei'to  entrusted  with  that  duty,  and 
immediately  and  directly  responsible  to 
Parliament  for    it ;    but    it    was    un- 
doubtedly   well    worthy  consideration, 
whether  the  example  set  by  the  provision 
of  the  Bill  of  1869,  to  establish  a  Board 
in  Scotland  for  the  period  of  three  years, 
in  order  to  set  the  new  system  going, 
and  determine  where  new  schools  were 
wanted,  and  the  pai*ticular  situation  in 
which  they  ought    to    be  established, 
ought  not  to  be  followed.     He  confessed 
he  was  not  himself  partial  to  a  tem- 
porary Board.     He    should    have    the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  agreeing  to 
it — a  difficulty  which  was  strongly  felt 
in  1869,  in  proposing  a  satisfactory  con- 
stitution for  such  a  Board ;  and  it  was 
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to  be  considered  whether  it  was  really 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view,  or  whether  a  Department  to  be 
constituted  with  a  view  to  education  in 
Scotland  would  not  be  able  to  exercise 
efficient  supervision  and  control  over 
the  local  school  Boards,  so  as  to  see 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  did  not 
neglect  their  duties,  or,  on  the  other, 
that  they  did  not  exceed  them.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  duty  of 
determining,  in  the  first  instance,  whe- 
ther any,  and  what  additional  provision 
was  required,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
supplied,  was  laid  upon  the  school 
Boards.  Now,  surely,  all  that  remained 
to  be  done,  in  addition  to  that,  by  any 
sensible  body  was  to  see  that  they  were 
attentive,  and  not  negligent  or  perfunc- 
tory in  the  performance  of  their  duties ; 
and  that  they  were  not  extravagant  nor 
yet  over-parsimonious. 

Now,  the  proposal  which  he  had  to 
submit  to  the  House  was,  that  Her 
Majesty  should  appoint  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  Education  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  that  Committee,  which  in 
the  Bill  was  denominated  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  should  have,  as 
a  Government  Department  necessarily 
must  have,  the  administration  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grant;  and  that  they 
should  also  exercise  that  supervision  and 
control  over  the  local  Boards  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  necessary.  Provision 
was  accordingly  made  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  by  the  Department,  which 
would  be  found  defined  in  the  interpre- 
tation clause.  These  were  the  main 
l)rovi8ion8  of  the  Bill  which  he  now  laid 
on  the  Table.  He  abstained  from  enter- 
ing into  the  details,  which  would  be 
more  satisfactorily  communicated  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Bill  itself.  The  idea 
on  which  the  measure  was  based  was, 
as  the  House  would  perceive,  this — ^We 
take  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  education 
in  the  parish  schools  and  burgh  schools 
as  the  foundation.  The  burgh  schools 
had  no  aid  from  rates  at  present,  and 
where  they  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  burgh 
in  which  they  existed,  there  was  no 
legal  provision  for  extending  their  paro- 
chial system  into  burghs.  The  conse- 
quence was  strikingly  manifested  in  the 
(•ase  of  Glasgow.  There,  there  were 
291  schools  altogether,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  being  indifferent,  and  a 
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considerable  proportion  of  them  alto- 
gether bad ;  but  of  the  291,  only  one  of 
tiiem  is  a  public  school — ^the  Burgh  School 
of  Glasgow.  Therefore  the  parochial 
system  had,  in  reality,  to  be  extended,  as 
it  had  not  hitherto  been,  to  the  burghs. 
In  so  far  as  public  schools  were  to  be 
multiplied  in  rural  parishes,  the  Bill 
made  provision  for  that  being  done ;  and 
further  for  extending  the  system  into 
burghs,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  school  Board  of  each  burgh.  That 
had  been  done,  not  with  the  view  of  re- 
ducing the  standard  of  the  present  burgh 
schools,  which  was  generally  above  that 
of  the  elementary  schools,  but  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  standard  of  the 
only  public  schools  in  Scotland  providing 
for  the  secondary  education  of  the  people. 
The  area  of  the  rating  being  extended, 
the  managing  body  was  accordingly  ex- 
tended, but  reduced  to  a  convenient 
nimiber  in  the  manner  provided  by  mo- 
dem experience — ^namely,  the  electoral 
system. 

He  had  omitted  to  state  directly  and 
distinctly — though  it  might  have  been 
implied — that  any  remaining  connection 
between  the  public  echoed  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
severed.  Indeed,  the  only  connection 
subsisting  between  them  since  1861  was 
the  presence  of  the  parish  minister  on 
the  board  of  management.  He  believed 
Presbyteries  claimed  the  right  of  periodi- 
cal visitation  and  examination ;  but  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners  had  reported  that, 
in  tiieir  opinion,  their  visitation  was  of  no 
practical  benefit  to  the  schools.  It  was 
impossible  that  these  schools  could  now 
have  any  communication  with  any  par- 
ticular Church,  and  accordingly  the  Bill 
provided  that  they  should  have  no  oom- 
munication  with  any  denomination  what- 
soever. He  had  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  the  religious  difficulty — ^per- 
haps it  had  not  been  pressing  so  much 
on  his  mind,  because,  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  ascertain — and  he  had  been 
at  some  pains  in  making  inquiries  in  all 
directions  on  this  subject — flie  religious 
difficulty  had  not,  and  never  had,  any 
practical  existence  in  Scotland.  There 
had  never  obtained,  by  any  provision 
of  law,  a  conscience  clause  in  any  public 
schools;  nevertheless,  they  had  fdways 
been  conducted  as  if  a  very  precise  con- 
science clause  had  been  in  operation.  He 
believed  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  every 
parish    school    in    Scotland  •— and   he 
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tbonfflit  lie  might  extend  the  statement 
to  all  Ohurch  schools  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Eoman  Catholic) — 
in  the  'Free  Church,  the  United  Presby- 
terian Churchy  and  the  Independent,  the 
conscience  clause  was  practically  opera- 
tive—that  was  to  say,  religion  was  taught 
in  a  certain  specified  part  of  the  day, 
when  those  children  whose  parents  de- 
sired them  to  attend  might  be  instructed ; 
but  the  secular  teaching  was  so  consecu- 
tiye  that  the  teaching  of  religion  was  no 
interruption  to  the  education  of  any  of 
the  pupils.  The  fact  was,  that  among 
the  yarious  denominations  of  Prcsby- 
texians  there  was  really  no  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  any  one 
school  rather  than  another,  because  it 
happened  to  belong  to  a  particular  de- 
nomination. That  statement  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  three  districts, 
which  they  stated  were  in  a  worse  con- 
dition, so  far  as  education  was  concerned, 
than  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  The 
children'  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  attended  in  great  numbers  the 
free  schools  and  vice  versd  :  and  he  had 
had  deputations  of  masters  of  parish 
schools  and  Free  Church  schools,  who 
all  concurred  in  saying  that  no  religious 
difficulty  was  ever  experienced. 

He  had  further  to  state  that  provision 
was  made  in  the  BiU  whereby  the  school 
Board  of  any  parish  or  burgh  might 
take  over  any  existing  school — that  was 
to  say,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  educa- 
tion would  be  promoted  by  taking  over 
the  particular  school  buildings,  masters, 
and  scholars,  and  placing  it  under  their 
management ;  and  then  they  would  be- 
come public  schools  in  all  respects  under 
the  management  of  the  Board,  main- 
tained ana  dealt  with  by  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  the  parish 
schools.  The  Grants,  it  was  further  pro- 
vided, much  in  the  terms  of  the  BiU  of 
1869,  might  be  given  to  aU  the  existing 
schools  conforming  to  the  regulations 
under  which  alone  a  Grant  was  to  be 
given ;  but  there  was  a  provision  with 
respect  to  future  schools  of  a  denomina- 
tional character — that  a  Grant  should 
not  be  given  unless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
there  were  exceptional  reasons  for  ar- 
riving at  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
school  was  necessary  in  the  particular 
locality  in  which  it  happened  to  be  called 


into  existence.  He  need  hardly  state  that 
aU  schools  under  the  operation  of  the 
BiU  would  be  subjected  to  undenomina- 
tional inspection.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  refer  quite  genoraUy  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  inspection.  The  percentage 
of  good  schools,  as  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  indiflferent  and  bad  schools, 
was  very  large;  and  nothing  had  surprised 
him  more  than  to  find  the  smaU  extent  to 
wliich  at  present  advantage  was  taken  of 
inspection.  At  present  the  inspection 
was  denominational,  and  that  led  to 
wonderful  anomalies  and  expenses — there 
were  Church  Inspectors,  Free  Church  In- 
spectors, and  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors, 
aU  travelling  together  to  examine  three 
or  four  schools  in  the  same  locaUty. 
Even  with  that  denominational  inspec- 
tion, out  of  1,133  parish,  side,  and  Par- 
liamentary schools  in  Scotland,  only 
337  submitted  to  inspection.  The  Com- 
missioners stated  that  they  were  unable 
to  account  for  that  otherwise  than  by 
what  they  had  been  told,  that  many 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  so  great  an  averaion  to  Government 
inspection,  or  interference  of  any  kind, 
that  tliey  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
Government  Grant  rather  than  submit  to 
it.  The  provision  contained  in  the  BiU 
on  this  subject  was  simUar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  English  BUI.  These  were 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  BiU  which 
he  asked  the  leave  of  the  House  to  lay 
upon  the  Table.  He  did  not  flatter  him- 
self for  one  moment  that  the  BiU  would 
not  be  sharply  criticized.  He  was  not 
even  sanguine  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
reaUzing  his  own  conception.  That  con- 
ception was  large,  for  it  proposed  no  less 
than  this — ^to  present  to  tnis  House  a 
comprehensive  and  efficient  scheme  of 
national  education,  thoroughly  national 
and  entirely  undenominational;  such  a 
scheme  as,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
belief  and  judgment,  the  country  for 
which  it  was  designed  was  prepared  to 
accept,  and  which  he  hoped  Parliament 
would  sanction. 

Mr.  GORDON  said,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  proposals  of  the  BiU 
could  be  discussed  at  any  length  on  this 
occasion.  He  should  therefore  content 
himself  with  observing  that  the  measure, 
as  described  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  con- 
tained some  proposals  which  were  cer- 
tainly new,  and  had  not  been  contained  in 
any  of  the  former  Bills ;  and  which  were 
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l:  TLr.j:=iOc  -run  ine  icuLnimoiis  reoom- 
iLriiitii:*!**  oi  iLr-  ConmiiBaoners — ^men 
.t  LI  Ttanies  aiid  all  Qmrches — ^who 
TTr^c  fc]  Ti'.'ii»:'=*i  ^J  inqmre  into  the  sub- 
;>:?:  :f  'Siouth  edncation.  At  the  same 
iliLr.  L-r  -wo^ild  re&ain  from  expressing 
-■ztjL^  opinion?  on  the  subject  until  he 
La^i  r^&i  the  Bill.  So  far  as  regarded 
tL^  sch.'x^ls  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
asfis::  ill  any  way  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
f  uriiig"  a  better  remuneration  to  the 
Tvac-Lers  engaged  in  education ;  but  he 
did  not  exactly  understand  from  what 
b«jurce  the  funds  were  to  come,  and  it 
would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  do 
anything  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  burgh  schools. 
AVith  regard  to  the  parochial  schools,  it 
was  now  proposed  that  they  should  be 
i-ntirelv  ^^  disestablished"— disconnected 

V  

from  the  Established  Church.     That  was 
a  proposition  which  certainly  had  not  re- 
ceived the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  Com- 
ijiissiouers,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
uud  he  qualified  his  opinion.     What  the 
(.'ominissioners  suggested  was,  that  the 
X)arochial   schools  should  be  continued 
upon  their  present  footing.     Now  he 
(Mj.  Gordon)  would  go  further,  and  would 
]iave  the  management  extended,  if  the 
Government  chose  so  to  term  it,  liberal- 
ized.    His  feeling  was  strongly  against 
destn>yiug  those  schools,  which  had  done 
admirable  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  which  had  been 
the    object    of    envy    and    admiration 
amongst  all  nations ;  and  he  regretted 
exceedingly  that  it  should  be  thought 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  carry  through 
what  was  called  a  national  system   of 
education,  to  abolish  those  schools,  and 
place  them  entirely  in  the  position  of 
the  new  schools.  Those  schoofe  had  been 
successful,  and  the  schoolmasters  were 
exceedingly  anxious   that  they   should 
be  preserved,  if  it  were  only  as  stan- 
dards up  to    which    the    new    schools 
should  attempt  to  raise  themselves.    He 
must  say  that  ho  considered  that  this 
subject   was   well   deserving  of  reflec- 
tion and  consideration  so  as  to  deter- 
mine   the    propriety    of    discontinuing 
them,  after  having  rendered  so  much 
useful  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.     There   was   another  proposition 
contained  in  the  BiU  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, as  well  as  with  the  Bill  of  1869. 
It  was   a   point   which    would    excite 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Sootland. 
Mr.  Gordon 


There  was  to  be  no  School  Board  for  the 
management  of  schools  there.    Now,  if 
there  was  one  question  more  than  an- 
other as  to  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  jealous,  it  was  that  their  schools 
shoula  be  under  the  management  of  a 
Scotch  Board,  and  not  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Privy  Coimcil.     The  Pnvy 
Council  was,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  great 
consideration ;  but  there  was  a  material 
difference  in  the  system  of  education 
which  was  proposed  for  Scotland  and 
that  which  was  now  about  to  be  given  for 
the  flrst  time  to  England.     The  pariah 
schools  in  Scotland  had  hitherto  com- 
bined both  the  position  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  had  been  of 
the  greatest  service  as  affording  a  means 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  education  to 
those  who  evinced  abilities  which  ren- 
dered such  education  useful;   and  he 
could  give  no  better  illustration  of  this 
than  by  stating  that  something  like  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  who  present 
themselves  at  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land had  been  educated  at  the  parish 
schools.    Those  schools,  therefore,  ^- 
filled  a  purpose  in  Scotland  which  was 
not  expected  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  England.    It  was  therefore  most  de- 
sirable that  they  should  not  be  linked  to 
the  Privy  Coimcil,  which  had  to  deal 
with  the  elementary  education  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
called  upon  to  deal  with  such  a  system 
as  that  to  be  proposed  for  Scotland. 
This,  he  thought,  was  a  matter  with  re« 
gard  to  which  there  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  Scotland.      It  was  possible 
that  some  provisions  might  be  firamed 
which  would  tend  to  soften  the  proposal 
made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  but  until 
he  had  seen  the  Bill  he  could  not  speak 
as  to  that.   When  it  was  said  they  should 
not  have  an  Education  Board  m  Soot- 
land, had  not  Ireland  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ?  Why,  then,  should  not  Sootland 
have  one  also,  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
naging a   system   entirely  different  in 
its  principle  from  that  which  existed  in 
England  ?  The  Lord  Advocate  was  quite 
right  in  stating  that  the  religious  oiffi- 
culty  did  not  exist  in  Scotland.     But 
why?    Because,  while  the  Church  had 
the  management  of  the  schools  in  that 
country  mey  conducted  them  on    the 
most  liberal  terms  ;   they  instituted  a 
conscience  clause,  and  gave  instruotionB 
to  the  schoolmasters  that  any  child  ob* 
jecting  to  receive  the  religious  teaching 
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imparted  in  the  parish  schools  should  at 
once  be  relieved  froia  attendance ;  and 
they  had  evidence  firom  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  others  that  they  were 
so  satisfied  that  no  attempt  was  made 
at  proselytism  that  they  freely  permitted 
the  duldren  of  their  creed  to  attend  the 
parish  schools.  It  was  therefore  quite 
right  that  it  should  be  understood  there 
was  no  religious  difficulty.  But  then  he 
had  not  found  that  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
hia  statement  admitted  any  recognition 
of  reliffion.  It  was  proposed  practically 
to  aboush  the  parish  sdiools.  In  those 
sdhools  there  had  been  a  ''use  and 
wont"  of  religious  instruction  as  con- 
tained in  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  the 
Bible;  and  that  had  not  been  objected 
to  by  any  person,  as  his  right  lion. 
Friend  had  stated.  Thoy  were  going  to 
create  new  schools  without  giving  any 
recognition  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
As  £Ba  as  teaching  the  Bible  itself  in  the 
schools  went,  he  knew  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  Scotland  in  its  favour ;  ana 
when  they  were  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  were  they  prepared  to 
Ignore  the  general  feeling  on  that  sub- 
ject P  If  the  Catechism  were  abolished 
in  the  schools,  let  not  the  Bible  be  ex- 
duded  from  them.  Let  them  not  be  de- 
terred from  recognizing  the  Bible  by  any 
idea  that  they  were  establishing  religion 
by  doing  so.  He  should  regret  if  they 
oould  not  find  a  concurrence  of  opinion 
among  diifferent  religious  denominations 
that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  the 
sehools.  The  difficulty  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  sending  it  to  the  Parochial 
Soard  to  be  decided,  because  the  Paro- 
chial Board  was  just  as  much  the  State 
power  as  that  House  itself.  If  the  paiish 
schools  were  to  be  abolished,  where  an 
admirable  system  of  religious  teaching 
had  been  carried  on  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  consciences  of  those  attend- 
ing them,  it  was  most  important  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  shoulu  consider  whe- 
ther in  the  new  system  that  was  to  be 
introduced  they  did  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  some  recognition  of  religion. 
He  was  not  arguing  for  sectarian  or  de- 
nominational education  in  Scotland,  but 
only  for  the  g^eat  piinciple  that  the 
Bible  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  ro- 
fisrence  had  been  made  to  so  important 
a  matter.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted  that 
whan  he  saw  the  Bill  there  might  be  in 
it  some  provision  that  would  obviate 


some  of  the  objections  he  had  indicated, 
and  it  would  be  his  endeavour  to  do 
evorjihing  in  his  power  to  expedite  the 
passing  of  a  measure  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  LYON  PLAYPAIE  said:  I  do 
not  like  to  pass  over  the  introduction  of 
such  a  large  and  obviously  carefully- 
considered  measure  for  reforming  our 
system  of  national  education  in  Scot- 
land without  some  general  expression  of 
appreciation.  But  I  have  a  lively  re- 
membrance of  the  chorus  of  applause 
which  greeted  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  when  he  introduced  his  English 
Bill  last  year,  and  the  opposition  which 
it  afterwards  excited  from  the  very  men 
who  had  applauded  it  at  the  outset.  I 
would,  therefore,  speak  with  fuU  reserve 
as  to  the  conclusions  which  may  arise  in 
my  mind  on  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill'  for  my  right 
lion.  Friend  has  kept  his  counsel  so  well 
that  I  do  not  think  any  independent 
Scotch  Members  had  the  slightest  idea 
what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  his  Bill 
until  he  spoke  to-night.  But  I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  he 
has  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  boldly  and  with  knowledge.  In 
one  respect  the  Bill  differs  from  its  nu- 
merous predecessors,  in  dealing  with 
burgh  schools  as  well  as  with  primary 
schools,  and,  in  this  respect,  I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  warm  ap- 
proval. It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen 
to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  Scotch 
and  English  system  of  schools  ;  for, 
until  last  year,  tiiere  was  no  true  national 
system  of  education  in  England,  while 
Scotland  has  enjoyed  that  blessing  for 
several  centuries.  Our  religious  re- 
formers extended  the  system  which  ex- 
isted in  practice  at  their  time,  and  recom- 
mended a  chain  of  schools,  beginning 
with  the  primary,  passing  through  se- 
condary grammar  schools,  then  through 
preparatory  colleges  professing  the  usual 
trivium  of  the  dead  languages,  logic,  and 
natural  philosophy,  until  finally  me  plat- 
form of  the  national  Universities  should 
be  reached.  The  scheme  was  only  par- 
tially carried  out,  the  colleges  never 
having  been  organized ;  but  the  secondary 
or  burgh  schools  exist  in  every  Boyal, 
municipal,  and  Parliamentary  burgh  in 
Scotlemd,  with  the  exception  of  three 
small  ones.  Most  of  these— indeed,  all 
but  two— have  lower  primary  schools 
attached    to   their   secondary   schools. 
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These  burgli  schools  fumisli  42  per  cent 
of  the  students  of  the  Universities,  while 
the  parochial  primary  schools,  which  still 
give  secondary  education  in  a  less  or- 
ganized way  than  the  burgh  schools, 
yield  the  chief  part  of  the  remaining 
58  per  cent  of  students.  Primary  and 
secondary  education  are  thus  so  tho- 
roughly ingrained  in  Scotland  that  you 
cannot  deal  with  them  separately,  nor 
"^'ould  Scotchmen  give  one  farthmg  for 
a  system  of  national  education  in  which 
tliey  were  separated.  The  groat  Napo- 
leon used  to  say  that  every  soldier  car- 
ried his  Marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack ; 
BO  every  Scotch  peasant,  when  he  goes  to 
school,  carries  in  his  satchel  a  minister's 
gown,  or  other  emblem  of  a  learned 
profession,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he 
lose  it.  I  congratulate  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate on  having  maintained  this  inherent 
difference  between  the  education  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  people  by  having, 
for  the  first  time,  provided  for  it  in  one 
measure.  I  have  a  little  regret  that  he 
has  taken  those  schools  &om  the  manage- 
ment of  the  town  councils,  who  have 
done  their  duty  well  by  them.  This 
course  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable.  Cer- 
tainly, in  a  money  point  of  view,  they 
contribute  only  slightly  to  their  mainten- 
ance, for  of  the  £50,000  which  these 
schools  cost  annually,  £42,000  are  de- 
rived from  fees,  and  £3,000  from  endow- 
ments. Whether  he  has  done  wisely  in 
not  having  a  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  preserve  these  peculiarities  is  a 
serious  question,  and  one  upon  which  I 
dosiro  entirely  to  reserve  my  opinion, 
not  only  till  I  study  the  Bill,  but  also 
till  I  see  the  Bevised  Code  from  the 
Education  Department.  I  think  the  Bill 
is  wise  in  retaining  as  a  burden  on  the 
land  the  present  amount  of  between 
£40,000  and  £50,000  expended  on  the 
parocliial  schools.  But,  in  doing  so,  it 
was  right  to  render  their  management 
more  popular.  The  educational  ma- 
nagement of  these  schools  was,  in  reality, 
a  popular  one,  vested  in  all  heritors  till 
1 803,  when  it  was  unwisely  restricted  to 
large  landowners.  No  scheme  could  be 
satisfactory  that  did  not  restore  their 
popular  character,  and  open  up  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  schools  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  maintenance.  My 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Gordon)  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Lord  Advocate  proposes  to  abolish  paro- 
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chial  schools.  On  the  contrary,  as  I 
understand  him,  he  only  proposes  to 
develop  and  extend  them  by  the  aid  of 
a  larger  area  of  taxation.  "With  regard 
to  the  plan  for  creating  new  schools,  and 
adopting  the  existing  denominational 
ones,  it  is  imnecessary  at  present  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  The  question  which 
has  wrecked  all  previous  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Bills  in  Parliament  has  not  been  the 
religious,  but  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty. 
There  is  positively  no  religious  difficulty 
worth  speaking  of  in  Scotland.  AVTien 
you  have  a  whole  nation,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, worshipping  in  a  common  faith, 
and  even  in  a  conmion  ceremonial — sepa- 
rated into  sections  not  by  questions  of 
doctrine,  but  only  of  Church  polity — 
surely,  it  will  be  a  scandal  to  my  coun- 
try if  this  Bill  be  again  wrecked  on 
shoals  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies.  In 
the  progress  of  this  Bill,  there  will  be 
no  discussions,  such  as  those  of  last  year, 
upon  conscience  clauses.  These  have 
been  long  in  operation  by  custom,  most 
efficiently  preserved  in  all  schools  in 
Scotland,  and  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  give  them  a  legislative  sanction.  The 
real  fight  wiU  be  as  to  how  far  the  dif- 
ferent Churches  are  to  superintend  the 
common  religious  instruction  of  the 
schools.  One  Church,  indeed — ^the  United 
Presbyterian,  supposed  to  contain  about 
a  fifth  of  the  people  of  Scotland — are  of 
opinion  that  religion  should  not  be  su- 
perintended or  paid  for  by  the  State  in 
any  way,  and,  in  fact,  desire  that  it 
should  be  relegated  to  the  parent  and 
the  minister ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Churches, 
which  would  desire  to  see  religion  an 
integral  part  of  school  education,  under 
effective  inspection  and  supervision,  if 
not  by  the  State,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church.  Yet  if,  with  a  common  re- 
ligious faith,  the  Churches  cannot  come 
to  some  agreement  as  to  how  thej  can 
mutually  assist  each  other  and  the  school 
Board  in  the  religious  upbrin^ng  of  the 
youth  of  Scotland,  then  this  House  and 
the  coimtry  wiU,  no  doubt,  think  that 
the  Churches  value  more  their  slight 
ecclesiastical  differences  than  the  reli- 
gious and  social  welfare  of  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge.  A  tndy  na- 
tional system  of  education  ought  to  be 
much  more  easily  attainable  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  our 
past  unhappy  experience,  every  one  would 
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oongratulate  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  his 
honest  endeayours  to  settle  this  question. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  University  of  Glasgow  complains  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  ignores  religious  in- 
Btruction  in  the  schools.  I  apprehend 
that  he  entirely  mistakes  the  tenour  of 
his  observations.  What  I  understood 
was  that  he  relies  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Scotch  people,  as  represented  by  the 
Bohool  Boards,  and  he  knows,  as  we  all 
know,  that  the  wish  of  the  people  is 
that  tiiere  should  be  religious  education 
in  the  school.  He  did  not  mention  a 
single  religious  inability,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  English  measure,  and  thinks  we 
may  safely  leave  this  question  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  For  myself,  as  a 
lover  of  education,  I  can  promise  to  give 
a  oarefal  and  impartial  consideration  to 
his  measure,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  give  to  it  a  general  support. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  wished 
to  be  informed  whether  there  was  any 
limitation  on  the  election  of  the  school 
Boards,  or  any  qualification  of  the  elec- 
tors required  ?  As  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  doubtless  aware, 
the  masters  of  the  parish  schools  in  Scot- 
land were  in  many  cases  Masters  of  Arts 
— ^men  who  had  taken  their  degree,  and 
who  occupied  a  high  social  position,  and 
it  would  not  be  right  that  they  should  be 
overruled  by  school  Boards  composed  of 
members  of  less  learning  cmd  an  inferior 
social  position  to  themselves.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  know  what  provision 
had  been  made  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  electors.  He  further  wished 
to  know  whether  the  school  Boards, 
which,  as  had  already  been  pointed  out, 
would  be  elected  chiefly  by  Presbyte- 
rians, were  to  have  the  power  of  forcing 
the  diildren  of  Episcopalians  and  of  Eo- 
man  Catholics  to  attend  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  their  parents  might  object ; 
and  whether  schools  which  professed  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter  denomination 
would  still  receive  some  support  from  the 
State?  He  asked  these  questions  not 
only  for  his  own  information,  but  also 
for  that  of  the  country,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  intention  of  Uie  measure  from 
being  mistmderstood. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  should  re- 
serve the  remarks  he  would  otherwise 
have  made  upon  the  able  statement  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  imtil  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  measure  through  the 


medium  of  the  Bill  itself.  He  could  not, 
however,  refrain  from  saying  that  there 
were  one  or  two  points  in  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  scheme  which 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  was  afraid  would  give 
considerable  dissatisfaction.  One  of  them 
was  the  relegation  of  the  control  of  the 
local  school  Boards  to  a  department  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.  He  was 
sure  that  that  proposal  would  be  received 
with  the  greatest  disfavour  in  Scotland ; 
and,  unless  it  was  found  when  they  came 
to  look  at  the  Bill  that  the  proposition 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  Scotland 
than  had  appeared  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  be  approved 
of.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  com- 
pulsion, he  had  hoped  that  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate would  have  moved  a  little  further. 
He  (Mr.  Anderson)  was  quite  convinced 
that  they  were  ripe  for  a  more  com- 
plete measure  in  that  direction  than 
had  been  obtained  in  the  English  com- 
pulsory clause.  Had  the  Lord  Advocate 
proposed  to  go  beyond  that  he  (Mr. 
Anderson)  believed  ho  would  have 
canied  it,  and  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  have  been  gratoful  for  the  boon. 
As  regarded  the  religious  difficulty,  ho 
would  only  say  that,  whUe  ho  quite 
agreed  with  previous  speakers  that  it 
had  hitherto  not  been  a  great  practical 
difficulty  in  the  schools  themselves,  there 
was  undoubtedly  in  the  country  a  very 
strong  party  who  would  demand  that 
catechisms  and  formularies  should  bo 
excluded  from  all  rate- aided  schools. 
That  being  the  case,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  exclude  from  the 
Bill  all  notice  of  the  religious  question. 
Sm  EDWAED  COLEBROOKE  said, 
he  rose  only  to  make  an  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  press  the  fur- 
ther stages  of  the  Bill  at  an  early  date, 
so  that  its  provisions  could  be  fairly  and 
fully  discussed.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  brought  in  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  Session  that  tho 
measure  on  the  same  subject  which  had 
been  introduced  two  Sessions  ago  by  tho 
predecessor  in  Office  of  the  right  hon. 
and  leai-ned  Gentleman  had  been  lost. 
He  thought  the  jealousy  likely  to  arise 
from  the  control  of  the  school  Boards 
being  placed  in  the  Privy  Council  in 
London  would  vanish  when  the  large 
and  liberal  scope  of  the  measure  came  to 
be  properly  understood.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  difficulty  he  thought 
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good  ooTUHBel  mufit  be  taken  in  order  to 
avoid  the  numerous  pitfallB  that  beset  all 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  question.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  that  the  Eoman 
Catholics  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  in  some  districts  in  Scotland, 
and  were  opposed  to  the  religious  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  His  predecessor  had  been 
prepared  to  allow  separate  Grants  to 
their  schools;  but  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  not  stated  whether 
he  proposed  by  his  Bill  to  allow  similar 
Grants. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  that 
he  was  prepared  to  allow  Grants  to  such 
schools. 

Sm  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said, 
that  in  that  case  many  of  the  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  the  Bill  would  be  re- 
moved. He  foresaw  that  the  question 
of  giving  such  large  powers  to  local 
Boards  would  be  regarded  with  great 
jealousy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt 
bound  to  offer  his  congratulations  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  introduced 
the  measure,  and  pledged  himself  to  give 
it  a  general  support. 

Mr.  CARNEGIE  said,  he  desired  to 
draw  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
dismissal  and  superannuation  of  school- 
masters. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  observed  that  any 
person  acquainted  with  Scotland  must 
know  how  much  the  working  classes  in 
the  rural  parishes  desired  to  see  their 
clergymen  have  a  voice  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  As  it  was,  however, 
X)088ible  that  in  some  cases  the  clergymen 
might  be  excluded  by  the  popular  vote, 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  some  provision 
by  which  the  clergymen  connected  ex 
officio  with  parish  schools  should  have  a 
seat  at  the  school  Board. 

Mr.  MACFIE  joined  in  thanking  the 
Government,  and  in  particular  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, for  bringing  in  thisBiU,  and  doing 
it  thus  early  in  the  Session.  He  was  sure 
that  the  proposition  for  a  Scotch  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  would  excite  in  Scotland 
a  feeling  almost  of  indignation.  The 
Scotch  liked  Boards — Boards  constituted 
of  numerous  members  and  meeting  in 
presence  of  reporters — not  Committees, 
that  were  not  recdly  Committees,  nor 
did  not  act  as  such,  but  were  in  fact  the 
Chairman.    He  would  like  to  know  who 

Sir  Edward  Cokhrooh 


the  Chairman  of  this  proposed  Oommittea 
was  to  be ?  Was  he  to  be  a  Scotchman? 
Were  the  Committee  to  be  Scotchmen? 
If  so,  they  would  no  doubt  work,  and  not 
let  themselves  be  ignored  by  their  Chair- 
man. But  there  should  be  a  Board-— one 
meeting  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  cruel  to 
bring  all  the  way  up  to  London  parties 
who  might  have  business  to  do  with  the 
Committee  or  Board.  He  was  in  favour 
of  imdenominational  unsectarian  educa- 
tion. AU  the  more  did  he  set  a  high 
value  on  the  character  of  the  teachers. 
They  should  be  men  of  piety  and  reli- 
gious character.  He  hoped  some  means 
would  be  adopted — some  provisions  be 
contained  in  the  Bill — ^to  ensure  that  the 
religious  character  which  hitherto  Scotch 
schoolmasters  had  borne  would  be  main- 
tained. He  also  trusted  some  means 
would  be  presented  for  maintaining  their 
connection  with  the  Universities.  The 
tendency  of  such  teachers  was  to  raise 
the  standard  at  which  their  scholars 
aimed,  and  to  which  they  would  be 
brought.  The  recognition  and  extension  - 
of  burgh  schools  was  an  excellent  fea- 
ture of  the  Bill.  Such  schools,  brought 
under  a  Scotch  Board,  would  become 
patterns  which  English  educationists 
woidd  imitate.  On  that  account,  also, 
he  pleaded  for  the  management  of  the 
Scotch  schools  being  left  to  be  carried  out 
in  Scotland  according  to  Scotch  ways. 
Mr.  DIXON  desired  to  enter  his  em- 

Ehatic  protest  against  what  he  could  not 
elp  conceiving  was  a  breach  of  that 
principle  which  ought,  on  all  occasions, 
to  be  supported  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment— a  principle,  however,  which  was 
violated  in  the  Education  Bill  of  1870, 
which  was  now  to  be  violated  in  the  Bill 
brought  forward  for  Scotland,  and,  in 
aU  probability,  would  be  violated  in  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  which 
should  be  applied  to  Ireland — ^by  the 
especial  favour  shewn  to  the  Bioman 
Catholics.  He  thought  that  the  measure 
as  at  present  framed,  would  give  great 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply  to 
the  questions  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
R.  Montagu),  said,  that  the  only  quali- 
fications required  for  the  school  Board 
was  that  the  persons  elected  and  the 
electors  should  be  ratepayers.  The  noble 
Lord  had  asked,  secondly,  whether, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  any 
child  could  be  compelled  to  attend  reli- 
gious instruction,  though  such  religious 
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inBtmotion  were  distastefal  to  its  parents 
or  its  g^uardians.  The  answer  was,  that 
the  proyisions  on  that  subject  were  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  English 
Bill;  and  under  these  provisions  no 
oihild  whatever  could  be  compelled  to 
attend  religious  teaching  against  the 
wishes  of  its  parents  or  guardians.  There 
was  a  provision  in  this  Bill,  as  in  the 
English  Bill,  that  parents  might  select 
fhe  school  at  which  to  place  their  child- 
ren. The  noble  Lord  had  also  assumed 
that,  hereafter,  under  that  portion  of  the 
Bill,  no  school  would  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Ghrant  if  it  did  not  put  itself 
under  the  school  Board.  That,  however, 
was  not  so.  He  also  desired  to  inform 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dizon)  that  there  was  no  exceptional 
treatment  accorded  to  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics. It  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  but 
he  wishea  to  assure  hon.  Members  that 
nothing  that  had  fallen  from  him  would 
warrant  the  impression  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  parish 
aohoolfl. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

BQl  to  amend  and  extend  the  proTisions  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  on  the  luhjeet  of  Education , 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  The  Lobd  Advocate, 
Mr.  Secretary  Bbucx,  and  Mr.  Wiluam  Edward 

FOBITIB. 

BUI pretenied,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  17.] 


VACCINATION  ACT  (1867). 
MOTION  FOE  A   SELECT  COMUnTTEE. 

Mb.  W.  E.  rORSTER,  in  rising  to 
moYG  ''That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  the  Vaccination  Act  (1867),  and  to 
report  whether  such  Act  should  be 
amended,"  said,  that  he  made  this 
Motion  in  compliance  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Home  Secretary 
towards  the  end  of  last  Session,  when  a 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Candlish),  to  relax 
the  stringent  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  refusal  to  permit  vaccination.  The 
feeling  of  the  House  on  this  subject  was 
such  that  there  was  little  chance  that 
his  hon.  Friend  would  be  able  to  carry 
his  Bill ;  but  it  was  also  felt  that  it  was 
desirable  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  ob- 
jections which  existed  m  the  minds  of 
some  persons  against  vaccination.  He 
did  not  imagine  that  the  hon.  Member 


for  Simderland  (Mr.  Oandliah)  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  House  had  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  vaxscination,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  encourage  it,  but  to 
make  it  compulsory.     Opposition  to  such 
views  were  not  heard  m  that  House; 
but  it  was  to  be  found,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  among  certain  persons  in  this  coim- 
try  who  had  indeed  carried  their  re- 
sistance to  an  extent  that  had  been  in- 
jurious to  health  and  destructive  to  life. 
They  must  have  forgotten  the  state  of 
the  country  and  the  civilized  community 
before  vaccination  wasintroduced.  During 
thirty  years  before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination  there  were  on  an  average 
3,000  deaths  from  small-pox  per  annimi 
in  every  million  of  the  population,  while 
between  1854  and  1865  they  were  re- 
duced to  an  average  of  202  per  million. 
In  Berlin  the  statistics  were  still  more 
conclusive — owing,  probably,  to  the  great 
care  taken  in  Prussian  administration — 
for  in  that  city  the  decrease  was  from 
3,422  to  176.     Again,  in  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  where  all  the  nurses  and  the 
servants  were  invariably  re-vaccinated 
on  their  appointment,  the  resident  sur- 
geon had  not  a  single  case  on  record 
auring  the  last  34  years.  He  only  men- 
tioned these  cases  to  show  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
not  merely  of  the  advantages  and  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination,  but  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  law  to  enforce  it.   It  would, 
no  doubt,  be  pleasanter  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  law  to  havo 
it  performed;  but,   unfortunately,  they 
had  to  contend  with  opposition  —  the 
opposition  of  ignorance,   and   also,   he 
was  sorry  to  say,  with  the  opposition 
arising  from  interested  motives  preying 
upon  this  ignorance;  and,  lastly,  with 
the    great  neglect  which  arose  i)urely 
from  apathy.     It  was  owing  to  those 
causes  that  a  compulsory  law  was  ne- 
cessary, and  statistics  showed  that  the 
destructiveness  of  the  disease  increased 
or  decreased  accordingly  as  compulsion 
had  or  had  not  been  enforced.     In  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  where  they  had  been 
able  to  secure  complete  compulsion,  the 
disease  which   at  one  time  had  been 
very  prevalent,  had  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  was,  indeed,  hardly  known; 
in  those  districts  of  England  where,  be- 
fore vaccination  was  introduced,  it  had 
been  fearfully  destructive,  it  had  now 
been  greatly  diminished ;  whilst,  on  the 
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other  hand,  in  those  districts  where  the 
guardians  had  not  enforced  it,  they  were 
Gable  to  frequent  outbreaks.  With  these 
facts  before  them,  it  mi^ht  be  asked 
where  was  the  necessity  for  a  Commit- 
tee ?  But  he  (Mr.  Forster)  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  good  results  woidd  foUow 
from  their  labours.  There  were  some 
persons  in  the  country  who  entertained 
in  their  own  minds  a  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  vaccination,  from  a  belief  that 
it  did  their  children  harm ;  but  he  thought 
the  evidence  that  would  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee  would  tend  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error.  At  all  events 
it  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  parents 
who  object^  to  vaccination  that  further 
inquiry  should  be  instituted,  and  he  trusted 
the  result  would  be  that  martyrs  to 
the  prejudice  against  vaccination  would 
no  longer  be  found.  Another  reason 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
was  that  it  was  desirable  to  carry  public 
opinion  with  the  action  of  the  law,  and 
there  were  some  cases  in  which  the  guar- 
dians wished  to  be  strengthened  in  doing 
what  appeared  to  many  to  be  an  arbi- 
trary act.  The  Committee  must  take 
into  consideration  many  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  rendering  the  Act 
more  effectual  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  administration  of  the  Act  should 
likewise  be  inquired  into;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  when  that  was  done  it  would 
be  found  that  both  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  done  their 
utmost  to  prevent  imperfect  vaccination. 
It  was  their  wish  in  no  way  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  that  the  Committee  should  be 
empowered  to  tate  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  Act  within  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  He  trusted  that  the 
inquiry  would  not  only  be  full  and  com- 
plete, but  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  they  would  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  make  their  Beport  speedily,  as 
it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  as 
little  delay  in  the  matter  as  possible. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  ob- 
served that  the  arguments  u^ed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr,  Forster)  in 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  existing  law 
in  regard  to  vaccination  had  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet  in  asking  for 
inquiry,  for  there  could  be  no  use  in 
inquiring  into  a  matter  which  was  so 
well  ascertained.  Inquiry  was  good  where 
there  was  anything  to  inquire  about,  but 

Mr,  IF.  H,  Far$ter 


not  where  there  was  sound  ground  for 
action,  and  action  was  urgent.    In  such 
a  case  an  inquiry  was  not  only  useless, 
it  was  positively  mischievous ;  for  nothing 
could  DO  more  dangerous  l^an  to  pro- 
fess a  doubtfulness  concerning  a  matter 
about  which  there  was  no  doubt  and 
which  demanded  only  decision.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  a  view  to 
induce  the  House  to  acquiesce  in  the 
inquiry,  had  told  them  that  there  was 
ample    evidence    to   show  that  where 
the  law  had  been  carried  out  smaU-pox 
had  disappeared,  and  that  nothing  was 
wanted  in  England  but  strictly  enforcing 
the    law  to  secure    similar   immunity. 
And  yet  at  the  moment  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  this 
Motion  for  idle  inquiiy  about  vaccina- 
tion, as  a  speculative  remedy,  the  small- 
pox was  raging  in  London.    Instead  of 
proposing  an  inquiry,  those  who  believed 
that  the  law  was  right  ought  rather  to 
express,   and    in    action    evince,  their 
confidence  in  the  results  which  it  ef- 
fected.    He  objected  to  the  appointment 
of  this    Committee,  moreover,  because 
the  subject  had  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  the  Boyal 
Sanitary  Commission.     That  Commis- 
sion had   just  taken  evidence  on  the 
subject,  expressed  their  opinion  on  it, 
and  their  Beport  would  in  a  few  days 
be  in  the    hands  of   Members.    Their 
opinion  was  that  the  law  was  complete, 
and  required    nothing    but    enforcing. 
They  proposed  better  registration  to  in- 
sure its  enforcement.   It  had  been  very 
imperfectly  carried  out  in  England ;  but 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  had  been  pro- 
perly enforced,  and  with  such  complete 
success  as  to  have  nearly  stamped  out  the 
small-pox.  What  was  now  recdly  required 
was  to  empower  the  authorities  to  stimu- 
late the  responsible  officers  to  enforce 
the  existing  Vaccination  Acts.  He  thought 
that  the  reference  of  the  question  to  a 
Select  Committee  was  a  most  mischievous 
mode  of   shirking  the  responsibiUly  of 
enforcing  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  es- 
pecially mischievous  when  the  public  had 
professed  confidence  in  the  mode  already 
provided  for  meeting  the  present  danger. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Candlish) 
at  the  close  of  last  Session  became — as  so 
many  Bills  were  still  pressing  at  that  pe- 
riod of  the  year — an  embarrassment,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  in  an 
ungucurded  moment  had  promised  the 
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hon.  Member  that  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  Bill,  though  there  was  no  chance  of 
its  passing,  but  only  of  its  choking  the 
way  of  others,  there  shoiild  be  an  inquiry. 
Itwas  an  innocent  and  perhaps  defensible 
weakness  at  the  moment ;  but  he  trusted 
that  at  the  commencement  of  a  Session 
ao  fall  of  business  the  result  of  cooler 
and  calmer  reflection  woiild  be  not  to 
appoint  such  a  Committee.  If  its  ap- 
pointment involved  nothing  more  than 
the  waste  of  the  time  of  1 5  hon.  Gentle- 
men upstairs,  he,  for  one,  would  offer  no 
objection;  but  he  believed  that  at  a 
moment  when  an  epidemic  was  raging 
in  London,  even  the  appearance  of  doubt, 
where  confidence  was  what  was  chiefly 
necessazy,  would  be  so  mischievous  that, 
though  he  would  not  divide  them  on 
this  question — the  House  having  been 
taken  by  surprise,  he  should  certainly  do 
so  on  the  nomination  of  the  Committee. 

Me.  CANDLISH  said,  that  the  right 
lion..Ghentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Sir  Charles  Adderloy)  argued  against 
the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  on 
the  ffround  that  the  existing  law  was 
Batismctory  if  it  were  only  carried  out. 
But  that  was  exactly  the  weak  point  of 
the  matter.  The  law  was  not  now  prac- 
tically compulsory,  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried out,  and  —  arguing,  therefore,  the 
question  firom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  point  of  view — the  law  imposed  pe- 
nalty after  penalty  if  vaccination  were  not 
performed.  If  a  parent  did  not  get  his 
child  vaccinated  he  might  be  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  and  fined  20«. ;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  very  well 
that  did  not  secure  compliance  with  the 
law.  There  were  cases  in  which  the 
penalty  had  been  repeated  at  least 
half-a-dozen  times,  and  the  child  re- 
mained tmvacdnated  to  the  present  day. 
Surely,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
if  he  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion, must  be  dissatisfied  with  the  law. 
[Sir  Chaeles  Addeeley:  With  its  ad- 
ministrators.] Well,  then,  would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  how  the  ad- 
mLiistrators  had  the  means  of  carrying 
out  the  law?  The  administrators  had 
not  the  power  to  take  the  child  out  of 
the  arms  of  the  mother,  and  carry  it 
directly  to  the  operator,  and  imtil  that 
power  was  g^iven  them  the  penalty  was 
merely  the  legal  price  paid  for  the  disre- 
gard of  vaccination.  The  law  as  it  stood 
was  inefifective,  and,  notwithstanding,  it 
was  harsh  and  cruel  upon  some  parents : 
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let  them  try  if  it  could  not  be  improved. 
He  believed  that  it  could  be  made  more 
tolerant  in  its  operation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  efficiently  and  success- 
fully applied.  If  this  Committee  were 
not  granted  an  amount  of  discontent 
would  be  generated  in  the  country  the 
consequences  of  which  could  not  at  pre- 
sent be  foreseen.  There  was  not  a  con- 
stituency in  England  in  which  there  were 
not  to  be  foimd  a  small  number  of  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  men  who  would 
be  deeply  grieved  if  the  House  should 
not  grant  this  inquiry.  The  Committee 
of  1867  had  for  its  object  not  to  inquire 
into  the  effects  of  vaccination,  but  to 
deal  with  the  clauses  of  a  8K)ecific  Bill. 
The  question  on  its  merits  had  never  been 
referred  to  a  Committee,  and  hence  the 
weakness  of  the  law  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  hoped,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  forego  his  pro- 
mised opposition. 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  joined 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Adderley)  would 
allow  the  Committee  to  be  appointed. 
There  was  no  matter  that  required  more 
consideration  than  the  operation  of  the 
vaccination  laws  in  England.  We  had 
evidence  that  in  Ireland  they  had  been 
perfectly  successful ;  but  in  various  parts 
of  London,  which  was  now  visited  by  a 
fearful  scourge,  the  differences  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  were  very 
great.  In  some  parishes  it  had  been 
carried  out  very  successfully,  while  in 
others  no  vaccination  inspectors  had 
been  appointed,  and  scarcely  anything 
had  been  done  to  insure  obedience  to 
the  law.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  the  medical  officer  of  the  Hamp- 
stead  Hospital  stating  that  so  far  as 
he  could  judge  in  the  metropolis  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  disease  was  in- 
creasing both  in  extent  and  in  the  malig- 
nity of  its  effects.  However  that  might 
be,  there  cbuld  be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  were  suffering 
from  small-pox  who,  if  the  law  had  been 
properly  administered,  ought  not  to  be 
suffering  from  it  at  all.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  small-pox  was  a  disease  which 
coidd  be  stamped  out  if  proper  means 
were  used ;  but  now,  on  account  of  the 
inefficiency  of  our  laws  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  administration,  we  had 
to  submit  to  a  fearful  scourge,  and  in  a 
great  panic  make  haste  to  foimd  hos- 
pitals,  spending  thousands  of  pounds 
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wlien  hundreds  would  Iiaye  sufficed  in 
the  first  instance.  It  was  in  the  hope 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
would  bring  home  responsibility  to  some 
one  that  he  desired  to  see  the  Motion 
carried.  In  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
vaccination  was  neglected,  he  would 
refer  to  a  report  by  one  of  the  Officers 
of  Health  in  London.  That  report 
stated  that,  in  a  particular  district,  during 
1869-70  there  were  1,105  births  regis- 
tered, and  that  the  sucoessi^  vaccina- 
tions had  been  only  263.  There  was  no 
officer  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act  in 
that  district.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1856  to  1867  the  births  annually  regis- 
tered were,  on  an  average,  1,287,  and 
the  successful  vaccinations  962,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  births;  but  they 
fell  in  1868  to  685,  in  1869  to  445,  and 
in  1870  to  253 :  so  that  the  Act  in  a 
large  part  of  London  had  been  entirely 
neglected.  The  six  months  allowed  to 
the  registrar  to  prepare  a  list  of  persons 
whoso  births  had  been  registered  but 
whose  certificates  of  vaccination  had  not 
been  received  by  him  was  too  long, 
considering  the  migratory  habits  of  many 
of  the  people.  He  had  been  told  on 
very  high  authority  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  moved  from 
parish  to  parish  and  district  to  district 
every  three  months,  so  that  if  the  Act 
were  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
proper  authorities  the  people  could  not 
be  found,  and  in  this  way  it  was  calcu- 
lated one-fourth  of  the  children  regis- 
tered were  removed  with  their  parents 
before  the  registrar's  list  was  completed, 
and  so  escaped  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
In  one  parish  he  was  aware  that  the 
officer  appointed  used  to  go  to  the  regis- 
trar and  obtain  a  list  at  an  earlier  date, 
in  order  that  he  might  follow  up  the 
people,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  four-fifths  of 
the  children  vaccinated  without  a  single 
prosecution.  It  was  said  by  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  matter  that  all 
that  was  wanted  was  direct  responsibility 
and  proper  organization.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  of  late  years  had 
been  to  divide  responsibility,  so  that  no 
one  could  say,  when  mischief  arose,  to 
whom  the  blame  ought  to  be  brought 

home.        

Db.  BEEWEE  said,  the  question  was 
whether  a  Committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Yaccination 
Act.    The  reason  why  he  thought  such 

Mr.  W.  jK  Smith 


an  inquiry  as  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed woidd  be  useful  was  not  because 
that  House  or  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  country  doubted  the  efficacy  of  vac- 
cination when  properly  performed,  but 
because  in  various  classes,  especially  in 
large  towns,  not  only  was  there  doubt 
whether  it  was  effectual  as  a  preventi- 
tive,  but  there  was  an  exceedingly  great 
fear  that  diseases  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  smaU-pox  itself  were  conveyed  by 
vaccine  matter.  It  would  be  quite  un- 
wise of  the  House  to  ignore  that  opinion. 
He  found  it  to  prevail  among  the  classes 
lately  admitted  to  the  small-pox  hospitals, 
nor  were  these  always  the  most  ignorant, 
idle,  or  indigent  of  the  i)opulation.  Do- 
mestic servants,  barmaids,  men  in  simi- 
lar employment,  cabmen,  'busmen,  and 
coachmen,  gained  admission  to  these  hos- 
pitals, and  were  found  unprotected  by 
vaccination;  and  there  were  of  every 
grade  those  who  believed  that  vaodna- 
tion  was  not  simply  no  sure  protection 
against  smedl-pox,  but  the  means  of 
introducing  serious  diseases  among  the 
people.  He  was  convinced  that,  if 
proper  evidence  was  forthcoming,  this 
fear  would  be  dissipated,  and  there- 
fore he  believed  that  the  House  would 
do  wisely  and  kindly  by  consenting  to 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee.  All 
that  was  necessary  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  vaccination,  and  to  cany 
it  more  completely  into  the  houses  of 
poorer  classes,  was  to  instruct  the  poorer 
classes  by  such  literature  as  would  de- 
monstrate to  them  the  folly  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  raised  up  in  the 
large  centres  of  popidation  in  this  coun- 
try against  vaccination.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  no  opxK)sition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  this  Committee. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
that  as  in  1867  the  House  had  enabled 
him  to  pass  the  Compulsory  Vaccination 
Bill,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  He  thought  the 
necessity  of  an  inquiry  had  been  woved 
by  the  debate.  His  right  hon.  tViend 
who  opposed  the  Motion  (Sir  Charles 
Adderley)  said  that  by  granting  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  the  House  would  cast 
doubt  upon  a  matter  on  which  there  was 
no  doubt,  and  that  the  law  of  1867  waa 
complete ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Candlish)  said  the  law  was 
not  complete,  because  it  was  not  compul- 
sory. He  hoped  that  inquiry  would 
remove  this  difference  of  opinion.    He 
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ihoTiglit  his  right  hon.  Friend  oould 
hardlj  have  read  the  Motion :  —  it  was 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
oonsider  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1867, 
and  to  inquire  whether  it  required  im- 
provement. That  was  a  fair  subject  for 
inqniiy.  He  had  brought  in  the  Act 
himself,  and  ho  admitted  that  it  was  not 
perfect.  He  would  presently  show  where 
the  imperfection  lay.  The  fact  that  this 
Bubject  had  been  already  considered  by 
a  Commission  was  not  a  good  argument 
against  further  inquiry.  As  much  op- 
poation  to  vaccination  existed  out-of- 
doors,  it  was  advisable  to  inquire  whe- 
ther ike  law  was  efficient,  and  if  it  was 
not,  then  they  could  consider  how  it 
might  be  improved.  The  opposition  in 
this  coimtry  to  vaccination  had  been 
promoted  by  persons  who  inundated 
the  country  with  writings  in  which  they 
said  that  vaccination  was  the  cause 
of  various  diseases,  and  that  it  was 
not  efficient  to  prevent  small-pox ;  there- 
fore it  was  good  for  the  country  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  in  order 
that  there  might  be  an  opportimity  of 
inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions that  had  been  made.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  a  fault  in  the  law — a 
fault  which  he  could  not  avoid  when  he 
had  charge  of  the  Bill.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  Qie  compulsory  Acts  had  been 
perfectly  successful.  In  Scotland,  before 
1863,  the  average  number  of  deaths  by 
■mall-pox  was  2,000 ;  in  two  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  the  number  was 
reduced  to  123.  Why,  then,  was  the 
English  Act  not  so  successful  ?  Where 
was  the  defect  ?  He  believed  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  successful  in  England 
was  because  registration  of  births  was 
not  compulsory.  In  Scotland,  the  regis- 
tration of  births  was  compulsoiy ;  there 
was,  therefore,  one  list  of  the  children 
that  were  bom,  and  another  list  of  the 
children  that  had  been  vaccinated,  and, 
by  comparing  the  two  lists,  any  case  of 
omission  to  vaccinate  could  at  once  be 
seen.  But  in  England  there  was  not  a 
compulsory  registration  of  births ;  the 
law  went  so  far  as  to  impose  a  fine  on 
the  registration  of  a  birth  within  a  cer- 
tain period,  which  fine  was  escaped  if 
the  birth  was  not  registered  at  aU.  In 
the  case  of  typhus  fever  or  scarlatina, 
we  could  make  an  epidemic  less  virulent ; 
but  vaccination  was  a  certain  specific 
against  small-pox.  He  believed  that,  in 
eveiy  case,  vaccination  prevented  small* 


pox.  It  was  therefore  most  necessary 
to  take  every  means  to  make  the  law 
most  efficient^ 

Db.  LYON  PLATFAIE  said,  the 
reason  why  he  opposed  inquiry  last  year 
was  because  he  was  afraid  of  doing  any- 
thing to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
country  in  vaccination  at  a  time  when 
he  knew  a  great  epidemic  was  rolling 
over  to  this  country  from  the  Continent. 
In  London,  we  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
that  wave,  and  it  was  there  felt  with  the 
greatest  severity;  but  it  had  not  yet 
reached  its  summit,  and  he  thought  it 
had  become  very  important  to  inquire 
why  vaccination  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful in  England  as  in  the  two  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley)  would  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  also  apnealed 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw 
his  opposition.  As  he  had  before  said, 
the  u-ovomment  did  not  propose  this 
Committee  with  the  slightest  doubt  about 
the  principle  of  vaccination,  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  compulsory  vaccination — and 
he  need  not  say  they  had  no  intention  of 
relaxing  the  operations  of  the  law  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  Committee. 
But  they  believed  that  with  the  present 
amount  of  information  possessed  by  the 
public,  suggestions  might  be  made  for 
amending  the  law  ;  for  making  it  more 
effective  for  removing,  he  trusted,  some 
of  the  opposition  to  the  law  throughout 
the  country,  and,  probably,  for  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  law.  For 
all  these  purposes  he  believed  that  a 
Committee  at  this  time  would  be  of  great 
service. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  ^  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Vacoination  Act  (1867)i  and 
to  report  whether  such  Act  should  be  amended." 
— (J/r.  William  Edward  For  iter.) 

And,  on  February  16,  Committee  nominated  ai 
followg : — Mr.  William  Edward  Fobstrr,  Mr. 
Stephsit  Cats,  Mr.  CuiDLisn,  Mr.  William 
ilBNRr  Smith,  Mr.  Mumtz.  Lord  Rodkrt  Mon- 
tagu, Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Sir  Smith  Cuild,  Dr. 
Ltox  Playtair,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Taylor,  Sir 
DoMiNio  CoRRiGAir,  Dr.  Brewer,  Mr.  Alderman 
Carter,  and  Mr.  Hibbert  : — Power  to  send  for 
personi,  paperf,  and  records;  FIto  to  b«  the 
quorum. 
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MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 
BESOLFTIOX.      FIB8T    BEADI90. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  CHICHESTER   F0RTE8CUE, 
in  moving  that  the  Chairman  be  directed 
to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Navigation,  said,  he  did  not 
propose  to  trouble  the  House  with  any 
statement  upon  the  merits  of  a  Bill  of 
that  magnitude,  and  containing  such  a 
mass  of  details ;  but  he  had  been  anxious 
to  introduce  the  Bill  at  a  very  early  period, 
in  order  that  a  measure  which  must  re- 
quire so  much  time  for  examination  even 
by  those  who  wore  best  acquainted  with 
the  subject  shoidd  be  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members.     He  in- 
tended to  accompany  the  print  of  the  Bill 
with  a  memorandum,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  distributed  in  a  few  days,  ex- 
plaining the  points  in  which  the  Bill 
would  effect  a  cnange  in  the  present  law, 
and  also  the  points  in  which  it  differed 
from  the  Bill  introduced  last  year  by  his 
hon.  Friend  now  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department.    He  proposed  to 
move  the  second  reading  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  would  be  ready 
to  give  any  explanation  that  might  be 
required.     He    need    not    say   that    it 
would   be  quite   impossible  to  pass   a 
Bill  like    tms  if  details  on  numerous 
points   were  made  the  subject  of  con- 
test in  that  House,  or  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  in  favour  of  any  great 
alteration  in  the  present  law  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  Bill  were  to  insist 
on  enforcing  their  views  as  against  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  thought  it 
would  be  a  useful  measure  of  consolida- 
tion   and    amendment    he    hoped  they 
would  give  him  their  support  in  carrying 
it  into  law.     No  pains  shotdd  be  wan^ 
ing  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  his  Colleague, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
He  should  be  happy  to  confer  with  hon. 
Members  upon  any  part  of  this  Bill, 
which  they  might  feel  mclined  to  criticize 
or  object  to,  and  to  meet  them  as  far  as 
his  duty  allowed.      In  that  spirit,  he 
trusted,  it  might  be  possible  this  year  to 
pass  the  measure  into  law.     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  Resolution. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


Resolved,  That  the  Chainnan  be  directed  to 
mote  the  Hooie,  that  leaTe  be  gifen  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  reUting 
to  Merchant  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  CmcHxsnR  Fobtiiodi  and 
Mr.  Artbub  Pbbl. 

Bill  presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  15.] 

SIR  DENIS  LE  MARCHANT. 
VOTE   OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  moving  a  Vote 
of  Thanks  to  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant, 
Baronet,  upon  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  House,  said — ^I  rise 
to  propose,  in  conformity  with  the  past 
usage  of  this  House,  that  we  should  ex- 

Eress  in  a  befitting  manner  to  you,  Mr. 
peaker,  as  the  proper  organ  of  this 
House,  our  sense  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  Clerk.  Sir  Denis  Le  Mar- 
chant is  a  very  old  public  servant,  num- 
bering more  than  40  years  of  work  in 
offices  all  of  which  were  arduous,  and 
the  latter  part  of  which  have  been  given 
to  the  service  of  this  House — ^years  that 
certainly  have  been  very  remarkable.  I 
imagine  that  this  House  has  very  lon^ 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  most 
laborious,  by  far,  of  all  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  of  the  world,  and,  during  all 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  this  House, 
there  have  been  none  in  which  its  la- 
bours have  been  more  arduous  or  more 
imremitting  than  during  the  last  20  or 
21  years.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant  has  been 
the  Principal  Officer  at  the  Table  of  this 
House,  and  every  Gentleman  who  has 
had  any  experience  of  the  proceedings 
in  Parliament  knows  well,  m>m  his  own 
observation,  how  exacting  and  exhaus- 
tive are  the  labours  which  the  Clerks  at 
the  Table  undergo,  and  how  kindly  and 
how  thoroughly  efficient  is  the  assist- 
ance which  every  Member  of  the  House 
receives  at  the  Table  on  all  occasions  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  I,  therefore, 
am  quite  sure  that  the  House  will  be 
heartily  disposed  to  join  in  the  tribute 
which  I  now  propose.  It  is  right  that 
I  should  also  refer  to  that  portion  of  the 
duty  of  the  Pi:incipal  Clerk  at  the  Table 
which  consists  in  the  government  of  a 
portion  of  the  large  establishment  at- 
tached, and  necessarily  attached,  to  this 
House  for  the  performance  of  its  varied 
duties.  Though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy 
for  most  of  us  to  speak  &om  personal 
experience  of  the  merits  of  any  particu- 
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lar  officer  in  the  discharge  of  functions 
Buch  as  these,  it  so  happened  that,  dur- 
ing the  time  I  held  the  office  of  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  something  of  Sir 
Denis  Le  Marchant  in  this  capacity,  and 
of  learning  from  those  who  were  most 
competent  to  judge  how  those  functions 
had  been  discharged.  And  I  believe 
that  in  that  province — one  undoubtedly 
of  great  moment  to  the  good  conduct  of 
the  business  of  this  House — Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant  was  distinguished  by  a  fair 
and  equitable  spirit,  and  by  his  great 
desire  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
establishment  over  which  he  presided 
by  doing  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Hie  resignation  is  imdoubtedly  matter 
of  regret ;  it  reminds  us  all  of  our  tran- 
Bitoiy  condition,  and  that  we  must  sub- 
mit to  the  law  that  governs  us ;  but  it 
is  some  consolation  to  be  enabled  to  ex- 
press a  friendly  regret,  in  the  terms  of 
a  Motion  such  as  this,  at  the  separation 
when  it  comes. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN :  I  think 
it  is  due  to  an  old  officer  of  this  House, 
who  has  performed  public  duties,  as 
stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site, for  40  years,  of  which  20  years 
have  been  spent  in  this  House,  that  he 
should  not  pass  from  our  service  without 
the  testimony  borne  to  his  character 
being  conveyed  to  him  from  both  sides 
of  this  House.  I  agree  in  every  word 
which  has  been  stated  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  with  regard  to  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant.  One  portion  of  his  duties 
I  am,  perhaps,  better  able  to  speak  of 
from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence ;  I  allude  to  those  functions  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  observations — ^the  ap- 

F ointment  of  the  officers  of  this  House, 
am  quite  sure  that  Members  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  Committees  of  this 
House  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
able  manner  in  wliich  the  Clerks  of  this 
House  performed  their  duties.  All  these 
were  under  the  appointment  of  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant ;  and  I  think  the  manner 
in  which  these  offices  are  filled,  and 
in  which  their  duties  are  performed, 
speaks  highly  for  his  soundness  of  judg- 
ment andf  (fiscretion.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  spoken  of  the  courtesy  wliich 
was  always  shown  to  Members  of  this 
House  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant.  It  is, 
of  course,  Ihe  duty  of  the  Clerks  at  the 
Table  to  render  every  assistance  they  can 


to  Members  of  this  House  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duly  to  their  constitu- 
ents ;  but  everything  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done ;  and  even 
in  their  presence,  I  "wdll  say  that  our 
thanks  are  due,  not  only  to  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marchant,  but  to  those  who  have  sat 
beside  him  for  many  years  past,  for  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  they  have 
rendered  that  assistence.  I  cordially 
agree  in  every  compliment  that  has  been 
paid  to  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  and  I 
heartily  second  the  Yote  that  has  been 
proposed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  Nemine  ConiradicenU,  That  Mr. 
Speaker  be  requested  to  acquaint  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  baronet,  that  this  House  desires  to 
express  its  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  he  hai 
uniformly  discharged  the  duties  of  his  important 
office  during  his  long  attendance  in  the  seryice  of 
this  House. 

NORWICH  WRIT. 

Mr.  GLYN  moved— 

'^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  Warrant  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a  new  Writ 
for  the  electing  of  a  Citizen  to  serve  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  for  the  City  of  Norwich,  in  the 
room  of  Jacob  Uenry  Tillett,  esquire,  whose  Eleo- 
tion  has  been  determined  to  be  void." 

Mr.  D.  DALEYMPLE  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  very  biicf  explana- 
tion in  consequence  of  what  occurred  in 
this  House  last  Session,  when  he  took 
some  pains  to  remove  from  the  list  of 
persons  reported  as  being  guilty  of  cor- 
ruption a  voter  named  Kay.  He  now 
confessed  he  was  entirely  taken  in,  and 
had  he  known  that  Bay  was  guilty  of 
the  shabby  bribeiy  now  proved  against 
him  he  certainly  would  not  have  said  a 
word  in  his  behalf.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  grave  defect  in  our  elec- 
tion law  that  such  men  as  Lacy  and  Kay 
should,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  be  beyond  the  roach  of  the  punish- 
ment which  was  inflicted  on  another 
briber  who  was  most  justly  imdergoing 
his  punishment  for  the  same  offence  at 
the  same  election.  Lapse  of  time  did 
not  protect  a  Member,  and  he  thought 
the  same  rule  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  persons  reported  to  the  House  as 
being  guilty  of  bribery.  He  believed 
Kay  was  rightly  taken  out  of  the  Sche- 
dule, as  he  was  put  into  it  for  being 
concerned  in  the  show  of  hands,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Keating  in  his  Keport  made  no 
allusion  to  that  subject. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  EEAD  wiflhed  to  know 
whether  Her  Majesty's  GFovemment  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  those  Norwich  voters 
who  were  reported  by.  Mr.  Justice 
Keating  to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery 
at  the  last  election,  and  whether  sucn 
persons  would  be  entitled  to  record  their 
votes  at  the  next  election  ? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  isiue  his  War- 
rant to  the  Olerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out  a 
new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  CitiKen  to  Berre  in 
this  present  Parliament  for  the  Citj  of  Norwich, 
m  the  room  of  Jacoh  Henry  Tillett,  esquire,  whose 
Election  has  heen  determined  to  be  yoid.—(  Ifr. 
Olyn.) 


UNION  RATING  (IRELAND)  BILL.  * 
LEAVE.      FIB8T   READING. 

Mr.  M'MAHON,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  assimilate  the  Law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  to 
that  of  England,  by  substituting  Union 
Rating  for  the  present  system  of  Bating 
by  Electoral  Divisions,  said,  as  he  un- 
derstood a  Committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject,  he 
would  not  press  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  until  after  the  Committee  had 
reported. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said, 
that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  made  that  announcement  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the 
unusual  course  of  opposing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  the  only  object  of  which 
was  to  relieve  some  rich  men,  landlords, 
and  towns  from  certain  burdens  and 
spread  them  over  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to 
ignore  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  fwho  was 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet),  a  Secretaiy 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  of  a  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  wished  to 
take  any  alteration  entirely  out  of  their 
hands.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that 
a  full  inquiry  would  prove  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  quite 
in  the  wrong.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
to  speak  of  there  having  been  any  as- 
similation of  the  Irish  to  the  English 
system,  for  the  former  carefully  avoided 
all  the  errors  of  the  latter ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  Union  rating  would  not 
assimilate  the  two  systems.    When  a 

Mr,  L.  DdrympU 


question  had  been  submitted  to  and  de- 
cided by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  as 
this  question  had  been,  the  House  ought 
not  hastily  to  overturn  the  decision  of 
that  Committee.  The  inquiry  was  made 
in  1861 ;  there  was  a  division  in  the 
Committee  on  this  question ;  the  voting 
was  10  to  3;  and  the  names  of  the  10 
showed  that  this  was  not  a  party  ques- 
tion, for  they  were  Mr.  MonseU,  Mr.  H. 
Herbert,  Mr.  John  Browne,  Mr.  George, 
Mr.  Ghregory,  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  Lord 
Naas,  Mr.  Quin,  Mr.  Cogan,  and  him- 
self. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
decidedly  objected  to  an  attempt  to  effect 
an  alteration  by  a  side-wind. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  that,  but  for  want  of  time,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Gt)vemment  last 
Session  to  propose  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry upon  this  question,  which  was  one 
of  considerable  importance,  was  by  no 
means  so  clear  as  t^e  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  C.  Hamilton)  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. It  was  a  very  proper  subject  of 
inquiry  which  the  Government  intended 
to  promote.  The  terms  of  the  Motion 
of  last  year,  which  he  should  move 
shortiy,  were — 

*'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  present  area  of 
rating  within  Poor  Law  Uniona  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  such  area  of  rating 
might  with  advantage  be  extended." 

He  did  not  think  the  ca^e  had  been  so 
fully  decided  upon  as  the  noble  Lord 
wished  them  to  believe.  The  Committee 
which  investigated  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  Ireland  did  not  devote  any 
g^eat  part  of  its  time  to  this  particular 
point,  and  some  of  those  who  were  moat 
able  to  ^ve  an  opinion  on  the  working 
of  the  rooT  Law  in  Ireland  were  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  proposal  now 
made.  In  agreeing  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  ana  learned  Member  (Mr. 
M'Mahon),  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
time  would  be  allowed  for  the  Committee 
to  finish  its  labours  before  the  Bill  was 
put  down  for  a  second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  assimilate  the  Law  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  to  that  of  England  by  substituting 
Union  Rating  for  the  present  system  of  Rating 
by  Electoral  Diyisions,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  M'Mahoit,  Mr.  BowiriNa,  and  Mr.  Siio- 

POOLS. 

'BiHXpretenied,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  18.] 
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FSBMISSIYE  PBOHIBITOBT  UQUOB  BILL. 

Caniidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
more  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  enable  Ofvners  and  Occupiers  of  Property 
in  certain  districts  to  prevent  the  common  Sale  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  within  such  districts. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Thomas 
Baxlbt,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Sir  John  IIanmbr, 
Mr.  MiLLiB,  Mr.  Dalwat,  and  Mr.  Downing. 

Bill  prM^ntodf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  11.] 

women's  disabilities  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Brioiit,  Bill  to  re- 
moTe  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bbioht,  Mr.  East- 
wxos,  and  Dr.  Lton  Platfair. 

Wiipretenltedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  13.] 

SDTTOATION   OF   THE    BLDO),   DEAF,   AND 

DTTMB  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whbbluousb.  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  Elementary  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Children,  and  for  the  Governmental 
Inspection  of  Schools  for  such  Children,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wuebluousb,  Mr. 
Mbllob,  and  Mr.  Wabd  Jackson. 
Bill jMYfenfod,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  14.] 

CORONEES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Goldnbt,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  reUting  to  the  Election,  Office,  and  Duties 
of  Coroners,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
GoLDHBT,  Mr.  Waltbr,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cham- 

BBBf. 

hiMLpreienUdt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  20.] 

PRINTrNQ. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  assist  Mr. 
Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  Print- 
ing executed  by  Order  of  this  House,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  and  arranging  lor  Printing, 
Ketums  and  Papers  presented  in  pursuance  of 
Motions  made  by  Members  of  this  House :" — 
Mr.  Bonbam-Cartbr,  Sir  John  Pakinoton,  Mr. 
Walpolb,  Mr.  Hbnlkt,  Mr.  Secretary  Cabdwbll, 
Sir  SiArroBD  Nobtucotb,  The  O'Conob  Don, 
Mr.  Hastings  Russell,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Stans- 
riLD,  and  Mr.  Solatbb- Booth  : — Three  to  be  the 
quorum. 

FB0TI8I0NAL    OBDEB    BILLS    (OOMMITTEES) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  Bill  to  empower 
Committees  on  Bills  confirming  or  giving  effect  to 
Provisional  Orders  to  award  Costs  and  examine 
Witnesses  on  Oath,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Dodson  and  Colonel  Wilson  Pattbn. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 

RE018TRATI0X    OF    VOTERS    (NO.     2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Registration  of 
Voters  in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Charleb  Dilke,  Mr.  Coluns, 
Mr.  Wbxtbrbad,  and  Mr.  Ratubone. 

Bill  presented,  9ndretkd  the  first  time.  [Bill  22.] 


GAME  LAWS  (SCOTLAIO))  AKEKDHENT 
(no.  2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Laoan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Game  in  Scotland,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  M*Laoan,  Sir  Alezandeb 
Maitland,  and  Mr.  Orr  Ewino. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  21.] 

REGISTRATION  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERS 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Henrt  Robert  Bband,  Bill 
to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Registration  of 
Parliamentary  Voters  in  Counties  and  Boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Henrt  Robert  Brand,  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Mr.  Coluns, 
and  Mr.  Ratbbone. 

hm presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  19.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eleven  o'clock; 


HOUSE      OF      L0ED8, 
TueedayylUhFehrmryy  1871. 

MINUTES.]  —  5a<  First  in  Par/tam^fn/— The 
Lord  Loftus  (the  Marquess  of  Ely),  after  the 
death  of  hia  father. 

Select  Coiiiiittee— Uni?ersity  Tests,  nominated, 

DISPUTES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
THE   JOINT   COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Lord  CAIENS  aslced  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Papers  on  Ameri- 
can affairs  promised  in  Her  I^ajesty's 
Speech,  he  will  state  if  the  object  of  the 
Joint  Commission  is  to  settle  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Britisli  North  America  and 
the  questions  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country  connected  with  the  late 
war,  or  only  to  determine  a  mode  in 
which  such  questions  may  be  placed  in  a 
way  of  settlement;  and  also  whether 
this  country  will  bo  bound  by  the  deter- 
minations of  a  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  whether  there  is  in  the  Com- 
mission any  and  what  provision  for  an 
umpirage  in  the  event  of  the  Commission 
being  equally  divided  ? 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  did  not  mention 
in  the  House  his  intention  of  putting  the 
Question,  and  having  been  obliged  to  go 
to  Windsor  with  two  foreign  Ministers,  I 
have  only  just  seen  his  Notice ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  answering   his 
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Question.  Perhaps  it  would  be  tlie 
better  course  to  read  a  short  extract 
from  the  Cominission  itself — 

"Tbey  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing in  a  friendly  spirit  with  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  by  the  GoTernment  of  the  United 
States  the  various  questions  on  which  diflferences 
hare  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  that  coun- 
try, and  of  treating  for  an  agreement  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  amicable  settlement." 

The  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  un- 
derstand, therefore,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners are  not  arbitrators,  empowered 
to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tions by  their  own  authority;  but  sup- 
posing them  to  come  to  an  agreement  as 
to  the  mode  of  settlement — ^in  accordance 
with  the  Instructions  of  their  respective 
Governments — then  they  will  report  to 
their  respective  Glt)vemments.  In  order 
that  a  treaty  may  be  entered  into  for 
referring  the  disputed  questions  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  whatever  mode,  whether 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  they  may  re- 
port. There  is,  therefore,  no  question 
of  a  majority  or  minority  on  the  Com- 
mission. It  would  be  inconvenient  at 
present  to  read  the  entire  Instructions 
given  to  the  Conmiissioners,  but  I  see 
no  objection  to  quoting  a  sentence  to- 
wards the  end  of  them,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnment  request,  howeter, 
that  if  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  particular 
matter  which  you  may  be  disposed  to  agree  to 
should  Tary  materially  from  the  manner  of  settle- 
ment to  which  I  have  informed  you  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  prepared  at  once  to  assent,  or  in 
case  of  any  disagreement  of  importance  arising 
between  yourselves  and  the  American  High  Com- 
missioners, you  should  at  once  report  by  telegraph 
and  await  further  instructions." 

The  Earl  of  CARNAEVON  was 
imderstood  to  ask  whether  the  San  Juan 
question  was  included  in  the  scope  of  the 
Commission. 

Earl  GRANYILLE  replied  that  it 
was. 


TREATY  OF  PARIS  (1866)— NEUTRALI- 
ZATION OF  THE  BLACK  SEA. 
QUESTION.     OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  CAIRNS  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  Provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1856)  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  lately  made  on 
this  subject  by  the  Prime  likfinister,  and 
said — My  Lords,  remembering  that  a 
Conference  is  now  sitting,  I  should 
have  preferred  observing  euence  on  the 

JEarl  Granville 


subject  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  ask 
your  Lordships'  attention  for  a  short 
time  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  a  very  broad  and  ex- 
plicit opinion  has  been  already  pro- 
noimced  by  the  Prime  Minister,  notwith- 
standing the  sitting  of  the  Conference, 
and  inasmuch  as  some  statements  of  fact 
made  by  him,  as  we  imderstand,  on  the 
same  occasion,  have  created  some  sur- 
prise, I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  proper 
time  to  take  notice  of  the  matter  is  the 

E resent.  It  might  otherwise  be  said 
ereafter  that  those  statements  were 
made  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  and  were 
imchaUenged  at  the  time,  and  that  they 
must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
conmianded  the  assent  of  Parliament.  It 
will  be  in  your  Lordships'  recollection 
that  the  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  in  1856 
contained  a  clause  for  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  terms  of  the  1 1th 
Article  are — 

"  The  Black  Sea  is  neutraliied  ;  its  waters  and 
its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of 
erery  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity  in- 
terdicted to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers 
poaiessing  its  coasts  or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV.  and  XIX. 
of  the  present  Treaty." 

These  exceptions  permit  the  Bussian 
and  Ottoman  Governments  to  keep  a 
limited  number  of  small  gunboats  for 
the  service  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Your  Lordships  may  also  recollect 
that  the  Crimean  War,  which  com- 
menced in  1854,  was  interrupted  in  1855 
by  negotiations  conducted  at  Vienna, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  peace.  Those 
negotiations  were  twice  broken  qf£  and 
twice  renewed.  On  each  occasion  they 
were  broken  off  on  the  very  point  on 
which  they  were  ultimately,  in  June 
1855,  abandoned — ^namely,  on  the  mode 
of  reducing,  as  it  was  termed,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  power  of  Eussia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Two  modes  by  which 
that  object  might  be  effected  were  pro- 
posed. One  was  that  Bussia  should  not 
be  prevented  from  maintaining  a  naval 
force  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  that  other 
Powers  should  be  at  liberty  to  maintain 
a  force  of  equal  magnitude.  On  that 
point  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  always 
held  in  his  despatches  the  same  lan- 
guage— namely,  that  that  was  not  the 
form  of  giving  effect  to  the  object  in 
view  which  this  country  would  approve, 
as  it  would  lead  to  a  constant  state  of 
preparation  for  war  in  the  East;  instead 
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of  to  a  peace  that  zniglit  be  expected  to 
prove  lastmg.     The  other  solution  of 
the  difficulty  was  that  proposed  origi- 
nallj,  I  think,  by  France,  and  wannly 
taken  up  by  Lord  Clarendon  on  behalf 
of   the    British  Govemment.     It    was 
looked  upon  somewhat  coldly  by  Austria, 
but  supported,  I  believe,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  her.     This  alternative  was  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.     Tour 
Lordships  may  remember  that  in  the 
negotiations  at  Vienna  four  heads  or 
bases  were  constantly  referred  to.     I 
believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the 
first  two  were  substantially  agreed  to, 
while  the  third  was  this  question  of  the 
reduction  of  Hussian  naval  preponde- 
rance, on  which  the  negotiations  were 
twice  interrupted  and  finally  abandoned. 
The  fourth  head  was  never  touched ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
had  the  difficulty  as  to  the  third  been 
surmounted  it    might  not    have    been 
easily  arranged.     I  have  thus  shortly 
reminded  your  Lordships  of  the  position 
of  affairs  at  that  time.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  quotations  from  Lord  Claren- 
don's despatches,  for  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  know  what  to  select,  since  every 
page  is  full  of  the  expression  of   his 
views  on  this  point.     When,  moreover, 
the  negotiations  were  broken  ofi*,  a  cir- 
cular was  addressed  by  him  to  our  diplo- 
matic agents  in  different  coimtries,  giving 
a  narrative  of  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  assigning  as  the  reason  for  their 
termination  that  which  I  have  mentioned. 
He  appealed  to  the  protocols  of  the  Con- 
ference as  evidence  showing  how  well 
founded  was  the  determination  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  insist  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  Bussian  preponderance  in  the 
Black  8ea  as  alone  offering  any  real 
security  for  Turkey  and  Europe  against 
any  ulterior  designs  on  the  part  of  Bussia. 
The  Conference  of  Vienna  having  come 
to  an  end,  the  war  consequently  went  on 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  resulting 
in  the  further  defeat  of  Bussia ;   and 
finally  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded, 
in  which  Bussia  assented  to  terms  which 
she  had  before  positively  refused — in- 
cluding the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea.     This  being  so,  it  was  with  no  small 
surprise  that  I  read  expressions  recently 
used,  if  he  had  been  correctly  reported, 
by  the  Prime  Minister.     He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  this  country  were  now 
to  insist  on  this  Article  of  the  Treaty  we 
should  not  have  the  co-operation  of  Aus- 


tria. I  do  not  dwell  on  that  statement, 
for  very  possibly  there  is  some  foundation 
for  it,  for  anyone  can  see  that  Austria 
was  very  unwUling  at  the  time  of  the 
Conferences  at  Vienna  to  be  a  party  to 
any  terms  irksome  to  Bussia  with  regard 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Prime  Minister 
also  said  that  France,  by  her  official  acts, 
had  expressed  her  readiness  to  give  up 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  Now, 
as  to  that  point,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  any 
of  your  Lordships  have  been  informed,  no 
document  has  yet  been  produced,  having 
the  character  of  an  official  act,  showing 
that  France  is  prepared  to  give  up  this 
part  of  the  Trea^.  I  have  seen  in  news- 
papers statements  of  what  France  was 
prepared  to  do ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  official  act  of  this  character.  What 
follows,  however,  is  much  more  remark- 
able. Meeting  an  observation  made  by 
Mr.  DisraeU  that  the  Treaty  of  1856,  if 
it  produced  nothing  else,  produced  one 
result  of  the  utmost  value  and  the  most 
vital  importance — namely,  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Black  Sea  —  the  Prime 
Minister  is  reported  to  have  said — '*  That 
was  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  view  of 
the  British  Govemment."  Now,  this  is 
a  most  startling  statement.  Unless  we 
are  all  under  a  delusion — xmless  aU  the 
dociiments  which  are  upon  record  are 
entirely  baseless  and  inaccurate,  it  was 
not  only  the  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  of  vital  importance,  but  it  was 
the  very  point  on  which  the  Vienna  ne^- 
tiations  broke  off,  and  to  attain  which 
millions  of  money  were  expended  and 
thousands  of  lives  lost  in  continuing  the 
war.  The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to 
say— 

**  In  this  Iloase,  in  the  year  1856, 1  declared 
my  confident  conTiction  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea." 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  this  immediately  after 
the  sentence  as  to  the  view  of  the  British 
Govemment.  Li  1856,  however,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  in  Office,  and  his  atti- 
tude in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  not 
one  of  opposition,  was  one  of  very  careful, 
and  frequently  hostile,  criticism  of  the 
Govemment  of  the  day ;  yet,  if  he  is  cor- 
rectly reported,  his  expressions  amount 
to  this — *'I  maintain  that  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  was  never,  in  the 
view  of  the  British  Govemment,  of  vital 
importance,  and  I  made  a  speech  in  1856 
insisting  that  it  could  not  be  maintained." 
So  far  Mr.  Gladstone  only  is  concerned ; 
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but  wliat  follows  concemfl  others.  He 
says  lie  does  not  speak  j&om  direct  oom- 
munication  with  Lord  Clarendon,  but  he 
has  been  told  since  his  death  that  Lord 
Cl£u:endon  never  attached  value  to  the 
neutralization.  Now,  this  is  a  grave 
statement.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  very 
grave  imputation  on  the  memory  of  Lord 
Clarendon ;  for  it  amounts  to  this — that 
when  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  despatches, 
one  after  another,  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  Bussian  preponderance 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  on  its  neutraliza- 
tion, and  when  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  the  Crown  to  con- 
tinue the  war  in  order  to  obtain  that  end, 
he  did  not  believe  what  he  was  writing, 
and  was  all  along  of  opinion  that  no 
value  was  to  be  attached  to  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Prime 
Minister  continues — 

'<I  do  not  speak  from  direct  communioatioD, 
but  I  haye  been  told  that  Lerd  Palmemton  always 
looked  upon  the  neutralization  as  an  arrangement 
which  might  be  maintained  and  held  together  for 
a  limited  number  of  years,  but  which,  from  its 
character,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  as  a  perma- 
nent condition  for  a  great  settlement  of  Europe." 

So  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time,  plunged  the  country 
anew  into  war  in  order  to  obtain  an  ar- 
rangement to  which  he  attached  no  idea 
of  permanence,  and  when  these  stipula- 
tions were  made,  closing  the  Black  Sea 
for  ever  to  vessels  of  war,  he  knew  that 
this  arrangement  could  only  be  kept 
alive  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  the  authority  for 
these  statements.  Opening  almost  at 
random  the  Papers  laid  on  the  Table 
yesterday,  which  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  now,  I  observe  that  the  Kussian 
Minister  at  Constantinople  seems  to  have 
told  Sir  Henry  Elliot  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  said  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea  could  not  be  maintained  ten 
years.  Now,  I  do  not  think  Lord  Pal- 
merston, looking  to  his  official  or  piiblic 
acts,  believed  or  thought  this ;  but  even 
if  he  did,  I  think  he  was  the  very  last 
man  to  tell  a  Kussian  diplomatic  agent 
that  this  was  his  opinion.  This  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  foundation  for 
the  Prime  Minister's  statements.  The 
question  assumes  greater  magnitude 
when  we  connect  it  with  eome  other 
events  which  have  occurred.  Your  Lord- 
ships remarked  with  great  suiprise  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  a  despatch 
addressed  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  the 
Lord  Cairns 


Government  of  this  country.    I  think  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  everyone  pre- 
sent and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
country  when  I  say  that  the  public  were 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  that 
despatch  was,  in  the  first  instance,  an- 
swered   by   ike    noble    Earl    opposite. 
All  thought  that  the  despatch  was  a 
most  imwarrantable  and  imprecedented 
attempt    to    repudiate    treaty   engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  Bussia,  and  that 
in  point  of  form  and  manner  it  was 
as  objectionable  and  censurable  an  act 
as  was  ever  committed ;  but  there  was 
on  the  part  of  the  public  a  very  strong 
impression  that  there  was  something  in 
the  question  much  more  than  manner  and 
form.  The  public  recollected  the  Crimean 
War,  they  were  quite  aware  of  the  object 
which  we  then  had  in  view,  and  while  they 
naturally  resented  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  Bussia  repudiated  her  part  of 
the  Treaty,  they  felt  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to    subvert  an  arrangement   to 
which  this  country  attached  great  im- 
portance, and  to  set  aside  that  security 
for  the  ^eedom  of  Turkey  and  for  our 
own  interests  in  the  East  which  we  had 
obtained  at  great  cost  and  with  great 
difficulty.    They,  therefore,  regarded  the 
manner  and  form  as  by  no  means  the 
whole,  or  as  perhaps  even  the  gravest 
part,  of  the  attempt  itself.    We  all  re- 
member the  excitement  which  prevailed 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  throughout 
the  coimtry,  and  the  general  anxiety  as 
to  the  further  action  of  Bussia,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  noble  Earl's  answer 
would  be  received.    I  do  not  think  I  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  that  people  supposed 
we  were  possibly  on  the  verffe  of  an  in- 
terruption of  our  Mendly  relations  with 
Bussia.   Now,  suppose  that  interruption, 
which  we  should  all  have  deplored,  had 
occurred,  and  suppose  the  public  had 
afterwards  been  told  that  the  whole  con- 
troversy was  merely  upon  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  Bussian  despatch,  and 
that  what  Bussia  was  insisting  on  was, 
in  substance,  what  the  Prime  Minister 
had  always  thought  was  the  proper  view 
of  her  rights,  on  what  Lord  Clarendon 
could  never  have  seriously  objected  to, 
on  what  Lord  Palmerston  thought  must 
come  about  in  a  few  years — suppose  the 
pubHc  had  been  told  that  the  rupture 
was  not  on  account  of  the  substance,  but 
merely   the    manner    and    form,  what 
would  they  have  thought  ?    I  think  cer- 
tainly they  would  have  been  much  sur- 
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prised  at  finding  tliat  tlds  was  all  the 
while  the  view  of  the  British  Gfovem- 
menty  when  these  excellent  and  spirited 
despatches  were  being  written  at  the 
Foreign  Office.    The  result,  as  we  know, 
is  that  the  aim  of  Prince  Gortchakoff 
haa  been  accomplished — ^there  is  a  Con- 
ference.    The  noble  Earl,  I  observe — 
although  objecting  to  limit  the  operations 
of  the  Conference  in  terms  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea — ^has  stated 
his  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  limit  the  Conference  to  that 
question    and    to    matters    necessarily 
arising  out  of  it.     The  case,  therefore,  is 
this— the  Conference  is  to  consider  the 
demand  of  Bussia  that  the  neutralization 
should  be  put  an  end  to.    We  aU  thought 
that,  if  such  a  preposition  could  be  en- 
tertained at  all,  Bussia  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  equivalent  for  that  to 
which  we   attached    great  importance. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  comes  forward, 
and  in  the  face  of  Parliament  gives  an 
opinion  that  the  point  which  the  Con- 
ference is  treating  as  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy is   not   a   matter  of  controversy 
at  all ;  that  he  is  of  exactly  the  same  opi- 
nion as  the  Emperor  of  Bussia ;  that  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  of 
the  scune  view ;  and  that  France   and 
Austria  think  the  same.    The  noble  Earl 
stipulated  prior  to  the  Conference  that 
the    Plenipotentiaries    should    enter  it 
without  any  foregone  conclusion;    but 
the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  most 
concerned  have  entered  it  with  foregone 
conclusions.     Bussia,  of  course,  has  de- 
termined in  her  own  mind  to  put  an  end 
to  the  neutralization ;  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  Bepresentativc  of  this  country 
has  entered  it  also  with  the  foregone 
conclusion,    expressed    by   the    Prime 
Minister,  that  the  neutralization  must  be 
given  up.     I  should  have  been  glad  not 
to  touch  on  any  point  relating  to  the 
Conference,  but  under  present  circum- 
stances I  wish  to  ask.  What  is  the  founda- 
tion forthe  statement  that  Lord  Clarendon 
attached  no  value  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston thought  it  an  arrangement  which 
could  be  maintained  only  for  a  few  years? 
I  would  also  ask.  Whether  the  question  of 
neutralization  is  any  longer  a  question  of 
controversy,  or  whether  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  sphere  of  negotiation  and  ar- 
rangement at  the  Conference  ? 

Eabl  GBANVILLE:   My  Lords,   I 
cannot  think  that  the  noble  and  learned 


Lords  has  taken  a  very  convenient  course. 
The  Papers  on  the  subject  were  presented 
only  yesterday,  and,  though  this  circum- 
stance does  not  affect  mo,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  admits  that  ho  has  only 
been  able  to  take  a  very  superficial  view 
of  them.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
did  not  give  Notice  in  the  House  of  his 
intention,  but  merely  put  it  down  on  the 
Paper.  As  I  have  already  explained,  I 
was  unavoidably  obliged  to  leave  London 
early  this  morning — before  I  got  the 
Minutes — ^in  order  to  present  two  foreign 
Ministers  at  Windsor,  and  I  only  got 
back  just  in  time  to  reach  the  House. 
Of  this  I  do  not  complain  in  the  least, 
for  if  I  had  been  the  whole  day  in 
London  it  would  not  have  enlightened 
me  with  regard  to  the  Notice,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  vaguest  which  I  ever 
saw  on  the  Minutes.  Indeed,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Eversley),  who  formerly  presided  over 
the  other  House,  whether  such  a  Notice 
as  this  would  have  been  inserted  at  all 
on  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons — 

''  To  call  attention  to  tbo  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  as  to  tho  Blaok  Sea,  with 
reference  to  the  statement  on  this  subject  lately 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister." 

Anything  less  specific  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  ask  him 
whether  he  has  been  correctly  reported 
or  not.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
blames  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  intro- 
duced this  question  at  a  time  when  it  is 
before  tho  Conference.  I  bog  leave  to 
say  that  he  did  not  introduce  it ;  it  was 
Mr.  Disraeli  who  introduced  it,  and 
argued  it  at  groat  length,  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  the  neutralization  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  tho  one  vital  and 
important  point  in  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
I  think  Mr.  Gladstone  might  properly 
have  remained  silent ;  but,  if  so,  what 
would  have  happened  ?  We  should  have 
had,  as  we  had  last  year,  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  and  others,  in  both  Houses, 
complaining  bitterly  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reticence  on  foreign  policy  when  he  ought 
to  declare  every  view  of  the  Government 
upon  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
words  are  reported  or  not ;  but  I  was  a 
Member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment, and  I  certainly  go  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  saying  that  we  did  not 
regard  this  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  the  one  vital  x>art  of  the  Treaty 
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of  1856.  They  were  most  important  sti- 
pulations, and  I  say — and  I  cannot 
imagine  that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  to 
convey  a  different  impression — that  we 
attached  very  great  importance  to  those 
stipulations  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  one  respect, 
things  are  now  very  different  ;  for 
Turkey  has  now  one  of  the  most 
powerful  fleets  in  the  world,  whereas  at 
that  time  she  was  without  an  armed 
vessel  she  could  call  her  own.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  matter  on  which  I 
am  the  negotiator  for  this  coxmtry  in  a 
Conference  which  is  going  on  and  will 
meet  again  this  week.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  asks  whether  I  can  answer 
for  Lord  Clarendon's  opinion.  Well, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  very  anxious  for  these 
stipulations  at  the  time.  There  were 
persons  out  of  the  Government  who  took 
a  different  opinion — ^Lord  Aberdeen,  for 
instance,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  Benches 
(Earl  Grey)  were  opposed  to  these  stipu- 
lations, as  also  some  of  my  present 
Colleagues.  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  was 
much  opposed  to  them,  and  Mr.  Layard, 
who  usually  put  himself  forward  as  a 
friend  of  Turkey,  strongly  deprecated 
them.  I  admit  that  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  all  of  us  at  the  time,  thought  they 
were  an  important  and  good  arrange- 
ment. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  says 
Mr.  Gladstone  states  that  he  has  heard 
that  Lord  Clarendon  did  not  attach 
importance  to  them.  AU  that  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  was  informed,  on  what  appeared 
to  be  good  authority,  of  exactly  the  same 
thing.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
inquire,  and  I  have  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Lord 
Clarendon  changed  his  opinion.  He 
might  have  done  so,  but  I  have  found 
no  authority  for  it.  I  mentioned  this  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  day  after  his  speech, 
and  said — **You  seem  to  have  been 
misled  in  the  same  way  that  I  was ;  I 
have  made  inquiries,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  proof  of  anything  of  the  sort." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course,  accepted  the 
correction,  and  ho  will,  no  doubt,  be 
happy  to  make  the  same  declaration. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Palmerston,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  is  rather 
of  a  different  character.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  objected  to  what  the  Eus- 
sian  Ambassador  told  Sir  Henry  Elliott, 
and  he  will  probably  object,  ttierefore, 

Jbkirl  Granville 


to  what  the  Russian  Ambassador  told 
me.  General  Ignatieff  told  me  that  he 
remarked  to  Lord  Palmerston — "  These 
are  stipulations  which  you  cannot  expect 
will  last  long,"  and  Lord  Palmerston 
replied — "  They  will  last  10  years."  A 
learned  civilian,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
told  me  he  heard  Lord  Palmerston  talk 
on  the  same  subject,  and  say — *'Well,  at 
all  events,  they  will  last  my  life."  A 
noble  Peer,  a  Colleague  of  mine,  not  at 
this  moment  present,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  says  Lord  Palmers- 
ton told  him  they  would  last  seven  years. 
Lord  Palmerston  certainly  took  occasion 
officially  to  represent  to  the  Turkish 
Gk)vemment  his  opinion  that  within  10 
years  from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  Bussia 
would  certainly  be  at  war  with  them. 
He  warned  them  of  their  danger,  and 
told  them  that  upon  them  the  stress  must 
He  ;  that  they  must  look  not  only  to  their 
naval  and  military,  but  their  financial 
condition,  and  that  by  good  government 
towards  all  their  subjects,  without  dis- 
tinction, they  must  obtain  their  full 
support,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves in  an  emergency,  which  he  appre- 
hended, but  which,  luckily,  has  not 
occurred.  There  is  a  great  deal  I  could 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  of  1856 
and  any  possible  revision  of  its  Articles, 
but  I  think  your  LorddufB  wiU  agree 
with  me  that,  being  officially  engaged  in 
the  Conference  on  the  part  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  be  injudicious  for  me  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  argue  or  give  my 
individual  opinion  about  different  Articles 
of  that  Treaty.  There  is  one  thing  I 
feel  excessively  grateful  for  —  that  we 
went  into  Conference  before  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  made  his  speech 
of  to-night.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  treated  Prince  Gt)rtchakoff'B 
despatch  as  a  mere  matter  of  manner 
and  form.  Now,  I  believe  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  what  he 
calls  a  form,  i  believe  that  if  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  Europe  had  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  the  denun- 
ciation of  solemn  obligations  to  which 
we  were  guarantees,  a  more  severe  blow 
would  have  been  struck  not  only  at  the 
character  and  position  of  this  country  in 
Europe,  but  at  the  validity  of  all  treaties, 
than  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  that  that  part  of  his  speech 
was  delivered  after  we  had  been  some 
days  in  Conference,  and  not  before  our 
sittings  commenced. 
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The  Marqitess  of  8ALI8BUEY: 
The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gbanville)  lias 
been  kind  enough  to  make  an  allusion  to 
me ;  why,  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  accusation  that  I  should 
have  complained  of  the  reticence  of  the 
Prime  Minister  had  he  abstained  from 
throwing  down  his  policy  before  Parlia- 
ment at  a  time  when  it  was  a  subject  of 
negotiation  with  foreign  Powers,  is  an 
accusation  which  could  not  be  made 
against  me  or  any  single  Member  of 
either  House.  Beticence  under  such 
circumstances  is  what  I  should  not  only 
not  have  complained  of,  but  should  have 
been  very  grateful  for.  No  doubt  the 
negotiations  are  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  skill  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite. 
I  do  not  know  what  securities  he  may 
have  to  try  and  extract  from  the  Bussian 
Gtevemment ;  but  I  certainly  join  in  his 
congratulations  that  the  negotiations 
began  before  Parliament  met,  and  before 
the  Prime  Minister  had  the  opportunity 
of  telling  the  country  and  the  world  that 
the  object  for  which  they  were  carried 
on  was,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  worth- 
less. I  should  like  to  know — ^but  the 
noble  Earl  must  use  his  ofEcial  discretion 
in  the  matter — whether  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  equally  frank  in  his  confidences 
to  the  Plenipotentiaries  as  he  was  the 
other  day  to  the  House  of  Commons?  I 
should  like  to  know  what  their  feelings 
were  when  they  read  his  speech  the  next 
morning,  and  whether  they  did  not  sug- 
gest to  the  noble  Earl  that,  as  far  as  the 
substance  of  it  was  concerned,  they 
miffht  as  well  return  home  ?  I  do  not 
beheve  we  shall  find  in  Parliamentary 
history  any  instance  of  a  Prime  Minister 
throwing  discredit  on  the  very  cause 
which  his  Plenipotentiary  was  engaged 
in  maintaining  at  the  time  negotiations 
were  going  on.  Another  very  serious 
criticism  may  bo  passed  on  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone's  speecn.  We  suffer  a  o^ood  deal 
from  the  constant  change  of  the  public 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  coun- 
try has  to  maintain  unity  of  policy  in 
the  face  of  foreign  countries  as  though 
the  same  brain  always  conceived,  the 
same  mouth  announced,  and  the  same 
hand  executed  that  policy ;  yet  men  of 
the  most  opposite  views  have  to  concur 
in  maintaining  it,  and  the  man  who  de- 
nounces the  policy  of  a  Minister  one  day 
may  the  next  day  be  called  upon  to  carry 
it  out  and  see  it  to  its  fair  conclusion. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   In  1856  he  was  denouncing  the 


policy  of  neutralization  in  terms  to  which 
Prince  Gortchakoff  himself  could  have 
seen  littie  to  add.  None  of  us  who 
heard  that  eloquent  speech  can  forget 
how  he  pointed  to  that  neutralization  — 
to  that  part  of  one  of  the  four  bases  of 
negotiation — as  the  point  on  which  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  as  the 
cause  of  the  sacrifice  of  fresh  victims  to 
the  demand  of  military  fame.  I  well 
remember  how  eloquently  he  denounced 
that  policy.  In  the  course  of  events  it 
became  lus  duty  to  maintain  the  policy 
that  he  had  opposed,  and  to  sustain  that 
which  his  predecessors,  his  Sovereign, 
and  the  country  had  stamped  as  tiie 
policy  of  the  British  Empire.  That  was 
his  duty  to-day.  It  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  performance  of  this  delicate 
and  difficult  duty  if,  when  negotiations 
are  going  on,  a  Prime  Minister  may 
come  forward  and  refer  to  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings,  when  expressed  in  Oppo- 
sition, as  a  means  of  damaging  and  dis- 
crediting the  policy  of  the  country. 
About  a  year  after  the  China  debates 
the  late  Lord  Derby  took  Office,  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  give  some  expression 
of  opinion  with  reference  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  Chinese  War.  He  was 
taunted  because  he  did  not  in  Office 
reiterate  the  opinions  adverse  to  the 
war  which  he  had  expressed  in  Opposi- 
tion. But  my  belief  is  that  that  was 
the  only  true  and  patriotic  course.  A 
man,  of  course,  cannot  act  contrary  to 
his  own  sincere  conviction ;  but  he  is 
constitutionally  bound  when  he  accedes 
to  Office  to  be  silent  on  his  own  former 
objections  to  the  policy  which  he  has 
inherited,  and  to  do  his  utmost  by  judi- 
cious reticence,  by  silence,  by  discre- 
tion, by  carefulness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, to  maintain  that  unity  of  policy 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  but  is 
so  difficult  under  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment such  as  ours.  This  is  another  and 
serious  objection  to  the  course  the  Prime 
Minister  has  pursued.  I  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  (JEarl  Granville)  as  to  the 
inconvenience  of  this  discussion.  I  only 
say  it  was  commenced  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  responsibility  for  all 
the  inconvenience — and  I  fear  much 
greater  inconvenience  was  felt  within  the 
walls  of  the  Conference-room — ^lies  with 
him  and  not  with  us. 

HouM  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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exists  among  naval  officers  serving  on 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,  foreign  stations  on  account  of  the  fact 

that  the  scale  of  distribution  of  prize 

Tuesday,  I4th  Fehrumy,  1871.  money  now  in  force  (and  which  dates  as 

far  back  as  1836),  is  unduly  in  fiEivour  of 

MINUTES.]  --  SiLiot   CownTTM  —  Standing  the  flag  officers  in  port ;  and,  whether  it 

OrderB  normnaUd;  Seleotion  nomtnajjrf.  jg  intended  to  revise  that  scale  ? 

Public  Bills  —  ResoltUtan  reported — Ordered —  *-■        -da  -vm-D-o      •             i            •  j    xi. 

First   Reading-^PTinoeu  LouiM'i  Annuity*  ^^\  l^AXlMi,    in   reply,    said,  the 

[24].  Order  in  Council  regulating  the  distribu- 

Ordered — Habitual  Drunkards.  tion  of  naval  prize  money  was  dated  in 

On^d-^  First  i&wjftfi^— Public  Parks,  4o.  1866,   and  not  in  1836.     In  the  early 

\l:6)Vf?^^^^                      ^aiLt  part  of  tiie  present  centi^  the  share  of 

ticsl  Titles  Act  Repeal  [271 :  Chiritles,  Ac.  ^B.ral  Officers  serving  on  toreign  stations 

Exemption    [33] ;    County  Property  *    [39]  ;  amoimted  to  one-eighth,  but  since  then 

Coonty  Courts  (Jurisdiotion  and  Procednrs)*  it  had  undergone  many  changes.     It 

[31];  Game  Laws  Amendment  •  [80] ;  Inolo-  ^as  now  fixed  at  one-thirtieth,  and  he 

sure  Uw  Amendment  [83].  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  dissatisfiwtion 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS.-ftUESTION.  preTaUed.    The  amount  for  distribution 

,,     „~rr^,r^.,.r     ,    ,,,    ^         „  was  BO  smsJl  that  it  wBs  scaTcelv  possible 

Me.  HEEMON  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution 

of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  aware  than  that  made  at  present. 

that,  m  opposition  to  the  decision  of  this 

House  on  the  9th  June  last,  his  assessors 

did  issue  forms  for  returns  of  Income  NAVY— SHIPS  OF  WAR.— QUESTION. 

I^u^te  3  i!Ser^ey^ai?t?thd^  ,  ?^  a9^  iS^Xf!',?^  *?v  ^f'^ 

clerks  and  assistants  ?  ^^^  Admiralty,  mether  the  Conumt- 

TheCHANCELLOEoftkeEXCHE-  *^^jP^  Designs  of  Shijps  of  War  hare 

QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  must  first  cor-  ^^^  any  recommendation  on  the  sub- 

rect  the  hon.6entieman's  Question.  The  Jf^°^*^®  ^^""^^^     P^7.'^''^''K 

assessors  were  not  his  assessors  in  tiie  S^^^trf//^        ^";,  .[JETK, 

sense  that  they  were  the  assessors  of  thp  ^^^Vl    ^"^T'l  ^*  "  Cy^op?-" 

Treasury.   PrkcticaJly,  they  were  officers  or  any  of  them  and  whether  the  opinion 

appointed  by  the  district  (immissioners,  ^^^^^  «"  *?  tlie  designs  of  these 

ovOT  whom  he  had  no  control ;  he  could  "^^R^ '«  ^T^^  °.  ""^"T^  ^  .^ 

not,  therefore,  give  as  much  information  ^**-    ^4^™"i  "^   "^V^'  ^^\  '^° 

on  the  subject  as  he  would  hare  been  recommendation  of  wiy  kind  had  been 

able  to  do  if  the  assessors  had  been  di-  ™**^  ^^  ^^  Committee, 
rectly  under  the  Treasury.    He  stated, 

SeTIl  r  rsi^t'  ^r  'rS  compulsory  EBUC ATION.-QUKSTION. 

with  a  column  for  the  salaries  of  those  CoLOifEL  WILSON  -  PATTEN  asked 

employed,  as  under  the  old  system  ;  the  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 

other  for  private  firms,   requiring  the  Council  on  Education,  Whether  the  Go- 

names  of  those  liable  to  be  assessed,  and  vemment  is  prepared  to  give  powers  to 

the  position  they  occupied,  but  not  re-  enforce  attendance  at  schools  in  those 

quiring  a  statement  of  the  salaries  given,  districts    where    there    are    no    school 

The  presumption,   therefore,   was  that  Boards ;  and,  if  so,  to  what  authority  ? 

what  the  hon.  Member  complained  of  Me.    W.    E.    FORSTER,   in   reply, 

had  not  been  done.  said,  that  no  doubt  his  right  hon.  Fnend 

Me.  HERMON  stated,  in  reply,  that  was  aware  that  the  Elementary  Educa- 

a  form  such  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  tion  Act  of  last  Session  gave  powers  to 

Exchequer  described  as  being  exclusively  school  Boards  to  compel  the  attendance 

designed  for  companies  had  been  lelb  &t  school  throughout  the  districts  over 

with  his  own  firm.  which  they  had  control ;  the  Government 

was  not  prepared   to    give   additional 

NAVAL  PRIZE  MONEY.— QUESTION.  powers  for  compelling  attendance,  nor 

he  is  aware  that  much  dissatisfaction 
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CATTLE  DISEASE— IMPORTATION  OF  HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 

INFECTED  BEASTS,— QUESTION,  LEAVE, 

Ma.  AuiEEKAxW.  LAWRENCE  aakod  Mk.  D.  DALRTUPLE,  in  mOTing  for 

the  Vice  President  of  fho  Committee  of  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 

Council  on  Education,  Whether  he  can  ];,aw  of  Lunacy,  and  to  provide  for  the 

give  an  explanation  to  the  Statement  Management  of   Habitual  Drunkards, 

Trhidi   appeared   in    a   Letter   to  the  said,  the  measure  differed  in  a  very  slight 

"Times"  of  the  Slst  of  January,  viz. —  degree  from  the  one  he  proposed  last 

"  Th«t  %  ctago  of  beaits  from  Hallind  l>Dded  year ;  and  that  difference  Tvas  caused  by 

■t  Tfaamei  Hsten  iMt  wMk  was  paased  bf  tha  the  desire  to  surround  the  liberty  of  tho 

Intpeoton  there  si  lODnd.    TheM  >nimali  were  Bubieot  with    somewhat    greater    safe- 

takBD  thenM  to  the  Maiden  Lane  Station  Hollo-  -jardg      ^   the   Government    did    not 

w«»,  and  thenee  to  the  roarkot  lair»,  wuora  on  "         .  .     ,,      ■   ,      -,     ,. r  ii..  -n-n   v_ 

Kloi;  in.p«tiOQ  «ver.l  of  tho  beaate  ;««  foand  Object  to  the  introduction  of  the  BOI,  ha 

to  be  aflbotod  with  pleoro-pneumonia  I"  would  not  now  detain  tho  House  with 

^rf  to  the   .l.lemeat  lef.md  to  m  ___^,  ^^  Timd.j  lut  wo«ld  v.iii.h 

m  Tma  he  c.u«id  inqmras  to  be  made  ^          ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^ 

mtoae  rumour,  and  «.  far  a,  the  De-  fc,  ftMj  £.ou„ed  bj  the  flouM.     The 

partmeat  could  ..certain  the  .lalemenl  ^      ^^^^^^  eoneUed  by  moving  for 

was  entirely  without  foundation,     Ihe    , *„  v»!„„  ,-„  *i,~ -om 

In»p«!tor  of  the  markets  stated  that  he  ^^"^^  *°  ^"^«  "^  ^^  ^'^- 
bad  not  detected  any  case   of  pleuro-  Motion  agreed  to. 
pneumonia  in  the  lairs,  and  what  con-  „.„ .           .  .v    ,        , ,             . . 
S^    ,   ,  .       .    .            .            ii,-         u     iv  Bill  to  amend  tho  Law  of  Lunaoj  and  to  pro- 
firmed  his  Statement  was  this  — by  the  »ide  for  the  Manngementof  Habitual  Drunkardi. 
Act  passed  a  year  or  two  ^o  the  owners  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Doiuld  Dil- 
of  fin'TTiHla  BO  affected  were  bound  to  rtufli,  Mr,   Gobdon,   Hr.    Pjuati    and  Mr. 
give  notice  under  a  penalty  of  j£20,  and  Do«bi«o, 
he  thought  that  if  any  of  the  animals 

had  been  affected  the  owners  would  have  PUBLIC  PARKS,  4o.  (LAND)  BILL, 

given  the  required  notice  rather  than  leave,    fiebt  itEACiKa. 

laoupthepeniatr.  ^^  WHLIAM   HUTT,  in  moring 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate 

vnnMM!  .vn  rvnM*>jT    sTVKiNd  nir  gifts  of  Land  for  Public  Parks,  Schools, 

FRANCE  AND  GERM  ANT-SINKING  OF  ^^   Museums,  said,    tho  Bill  contem- 

BRITISH  VESSELS.-iiUESTlON,  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ma.   EUSTACE   SMITH   asked  the  was  recommended  by  a  Committoe  of 

TTnder  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  that  House  which  sat  in  1852  to  inquire 

Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  into  tho  law  of  mortmain,  and  of  which 

ment  are  taking  any  and  what  steps  to  Committee   he   was  a  Member,      That 

obtain  compensation  for  the  seamen  and  Committoe  comprised  Bomo  uf  the  most 

others  who  lost  their  employment  and  eminent  Members   of  the   House,    who 

effects  through  the  sinking  of  their  ves-  wore  selected  as  being  the  reprosenta- 

sels  in  the  Seine  by  the  Brussians  ?     _  tives  of  conHicting  opinions  on  tho  diffi- 

TisoouKT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said,  cult  question  of  mortniniu  law ;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  soon  as  those  Gentlemen,  though  differing  among 
they  learnt  that  British  ships  had  been  themselves  on  many  of  the  points  sub- 
suiu  in  the  Seine  by  the  Prussians,  took  mitted  to  their  decision,  all  agreed  that 
immediate  stops  to  brine  the  matter  un-  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  so  much  of 
dertheofflcialnotieeof  Count  Bismarck,  the  law  of  mortmain  aa  iireseutod  any 
who  at  once  answered  that  full  compen-  obstacle  to  the  formation  tnroughout  tlie 
sation  should  he  given.  There  is  no  country  of  parks,  schools,  and  museums,  > 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  will  be  done  as  or  other  means  of  giving  education  and 
soon  as  the  various  claims  can  be  sub-  enjoyment  to  the  people.  That  was  the 
stantiated  and  adjusted.  Papers  will  be  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Committoe, 
laid  veiy  shortly  upon  the  Table  of  the  end  it  was  reported  to  the  House.  Seven- 
House  with  reference  to  this  question.  teen  or  18  years  had  since  passe<l  away, 
and,  unfortunately,  no  etep  whatovor  had 
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been  taken  in  the  matter.  To  show  that 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  sound  and  well-advised 
one,  he  might  observe  that  the  Law  of 
Mortmain — as  the  9  Geo,  II.,  c.  36,  was 
generally,  but  he  believed  erroneously, 
called  —  rendered  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  anyone  in  this  country  to  leave 
by  will  real  property,  or  funds,  to  be 
afterwards  applied  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  any  public  institution, 
however  meritorious  or  deserving  sup- 
port it  might  be.  That  sweeping  enact- 
ment, so  stringent  in  its  character,  was 
justified  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
its  promoter,  as  a  measure  necessary  to 
prevent  the  alienation  from  the  general 
purposes  of  the  country  of  large  landed  es- 
tates and  the  consigning  them  to  the  grasp 
of  permanent  corporations  and  toists. 
Lord  Hardwicke  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
putation as  a  lawyer — ^indeed,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  pre- 
eminent lawyer  than  as  a  great  states- 
man. Ho  never  forgot  that  there  was  a 
period  in  our  history  when  ecclesiastical 
corporations  held  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  soil  of  the  country.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke was  too  wise  to  believe  that  in  his 
day  such  a  mischievous  state  of  things 
could  recur.  Still,  he  apprehended  the 
recurrence  of  some  possible  modification 
of  the  evil,  and  he  took  these  extra- 
ordinary precautions  against  it.  Now, 
gifts  of  such  shreds  and  patches  of 
land  as  were  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
present  Bill  would  hardly  involve  any 
appreciable  infraction  of  fiie  legislation 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.  Even,  however, 
were  it  otherwise,  the  House  would  be 
bound  to  weigh  and  compare  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  tne  alienation 
of  land  for  such  purposes  with  the  pre- 
sumable evils  that  might  arise  on  the 
other  side.  On  that  principle  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  reference 
to  the  Private  Bills  promoted  by  com- 
mercial companies  who  asked  for  power 
to  hold  land  essential  to  their  operations, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law  of  mortmain.  The  House  granted 
such  powers  to  railway,  canal,  dock,  and 
other  companies  without  scruple  or  re- 
straint ;  and  surely  the  education  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  a  question  which  the  House 
had  as  much  at  heart  as  the  construction 
of  railways.  If  the  law  of  mortmain 
was  rightly  set  aside  in  those  cases  it 

Sir  Willuxm  Hutt 


was  not  too  much  to  ask  that  it  should 
be  set  aside  for  such  purposes  as  he 
proposed.  Another  view  oi  the  matter 
was  that  the  hardship,  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  the  restriction  fell  almost 
exclusively  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  The  man  who  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  leaving  a  rood  of 
land  as  a  site  for  a  village  school  was 
yet  permitted  by  express  provision  of  the 
Mortmain  Act  to  leave  any  extent  of  land 
or  real  property  to  the  two  great  English 
Universities,  to  our  great  public  schools, 
to  a  number  of  other  great  and  flourish- 
ing institutions  which  existed  in  fact  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  upper  classes. 
Nobody,  he  thought,  woidd  undertake 
to  defend  such  a  distinction  as  that.  In 
the  memory  of  some  who  now  heard  him, 
the  late  Viscoimt  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed 
by  will  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
£100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  museum, 
for  which  he  had  otherwise  splendidly 
provided.  That  museum  was  now  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  University  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  belong.  But  had 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  been  minded  to  leave 
that  museimi,  not  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  but  to  the  people  of  Brad- 
ford, Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  any 
one  of  those  great  hives  of  industry 
where  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  design 
and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  taste 
could  be  so  advantageously  disseminated 
among  the  artizans,  the  ^t  would  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  inexorable  enact- 
ments of  the  mortmedn  law.  He  said 
that  was  class  legislation  of  a  very  ob- 
noxious kind.  He  was  sure  that  the 
representatives  in  that  House  of  the 
great  Universities  of  the  land,  naturally 
anxious  as  they  were  to  promote  their 
prosperity  by  eveiy  legitimate  and  ho- 
nourable  means,  would  not  wish  to  main- 
tain a  distinction  so  invidious  and  so  in- 
jurious to  other  classes.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  those  Gentlemen  would  say 
with  him — 

"  Non  tali  auzilio  neo  defensoribat  iitia 
Tempas  eget." 

and  would  lend  him  their  aid  in  promot- 
ing a  change  in  the  law.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  facilitate  gifts  of  Land  for  Public  Parks, 
Schools,  and  Museums,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Willum  Hutt  and  Sir  STAnroRD  North- 

OOTI. 

^iWpretentedt  and  read  the  flnt  time.  [Bill  35.] 
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LOOAL  AMD  PERSONAL  AOTS  HouBO ;  but  he  waa  cheered  in  the  task 

(IRELAND)  BILL.  he  had  undertaken  by  the  recollection  of 

USATE.    FmsT  BEADING.  what  had  occiirred  in  1869    when  the 

ir     TTO-o/^xT    •  -      r     1         J.     hon.  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T.  Hughes) 

Mb.  HEEON   in  moviBg  for  leave  to  ^^        j^^  ^„  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^{ 

brmg  in  a  BiU  to  diminish  the  expense  q^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  theHouse  was  addressed 
and  delay  of  passing  Local  and  Per-  ^  ^^^^  j^^^  Members,  themselves 
ronal  Acta  relating  to  Irehmdjflirough  i^geemployersof  labour,  sime  of  whom 
Parhament,  said  tte  mam  object  of  lie  j,  Jf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Bill  was  to  estabhsh  a  tobnnal  m  Ire-  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^  I 
land  before  which  all  Bills  relating  to 


,.     X  X     -D    T         X     rm.  -V  ocxxo^  of  justice  of  the  House.    The  only 

direct  to  Parhament.  The  machinery  objection  to  the  BiU  came  from  the  hon. 
for  exMnmation-of  the  schemes  would  be  ^-^^^  ^^^  q^^^  ^^    j,    ^^^^^^ 

pre«i,ely  the  same  as  that  now  apphed  ^^  however,  limited  his  objection  to 
to  the  tnal  of  elecbon  pefations  The  the  ^nsideration  that,  inasmuch  as  igno- 
evidence  would  be  taken  by  a  Judge,  ^^  ^         ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

who  would  report  to  a  Parhamentary  outrages,  an  Wcation  BiU  ought  to 

Ofiloe  in  Dubfin^  similar  to  the  Local  ^^  ^  ^^      ^^      ^^  ^|  ^j^^^ 

Government    ^ce    in    th«    countiy,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  steongcom- 

whereupon  a  Pro^onid  Order  would  ^^                    g^^j^  ^  ^^^  j^^^ 

be    issued    which  would  come  before  ^^  £^  ^           ^^1^    ^^^   ^^. 

Parhament  for  confinnation.  In  order  ^  falfiUing  aU  the  conditions  de- 
to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  mea-  ^J[  ^  ^  |„„  j^^^^  B^^^^ 
sure,  he  might  observe  that  m  the  oeeding  to  describe  the  BiU  he  proposed 
recent  legislation  counted  with  Shgo  ^  i^tr^^ee  on  the  part  of  the  ((Jovem- 
tho  e^e^e  had  been  £14  000,  ^at  re-  ^^^t,  he  desired  to^advert  to  the  laws 
lataig  to  Kmgstown  £6,000,  and  that  re-      ^  j^  hadregulatedthe  rektionsbetween 

*^?nn*^°^^^^'^™^^*^'"'^^'"  master  ajid  ^ant.    The  first  Act  upon 

^^^'^OP-  the  subject  was  a  very  memorable  one. 

Motion  offrMd  to.  It  .^aa  passed  in  signal  defiance  of  that 

Bill  to  diminiih  the  ezpeni*  «nd  deUy  of  paw-  which  was  assumed  to  be  a  maxim  of 

iDg  Loo.1  ">4  P«rioniil  Act.  reUting  to  IroUnd  poUtical  economy— namely,  that,   with 

tbrongh  Parliament,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  br  ^    .   •     i-    -x  ^  xi.  •         f  i  v 

Mr.  Ibboit.  Mr.  Pw,  and  Mr.  Bi«w.ll.  certain  hmitations,  ttie  price  of  labour 

BUI  preienud,  and  rwul  the  first  time.  [BiU  3«.]  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  relation 

of  demand  and  supply.    The  Statute  of 

TRADES  UNIONS  BILL.  Labourers  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 

LXAYE.    FiBST  BZABiRa.  Edward  ill.    Li  that  reign  occurred  the 

b^- ^^FTn  Z  "^^^r  T'  *°  b/^Mch^oTtl^T^e^tpW^ 
bring  in  a  BiU  to  amend  the  Law  re-  g^™^.^  ^  v^vg  been  carried  off  The 
kting  to  Trades  Unions,  said  it  was  al-  Sa^^^i^oTU^^^^  th^m 
ways  a  matter  for  regret  where  de^ay  ^  ^  increased  wages,  and  there- 
occurred  in  the  removal   of   admitted  ^     g  of   labourers,    was 

grievances,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  aU  "r^"  »^"  Kjw»uuro  vx  ^^i/vixx^  ,  vt»o 
Bides  that  the  subject  of  the  large  trades  V^^y  enactmg— 
unions  was  one  upon  which  legislation  "^^^^  ^aP  ^"^°'  ?^l*  '^  ^^  and  under 
had  been  for  some  tune  urgently  re-  upon,  being  required,  shall  be  bound  to  eeire  him 
quired.  The  delay  which  had  occurred  that  doth  require  him,  or  else  be  committed  to 
with  reference  to  this  subject  was  not,  gaol  until  he  shall  find  surety  to  serve,  and  that 
however,  without  compensation,  because  *^«  ^^^  ^^^K®'  "^a^  ^  B^"^^  *»<!  no  more ;" 
it  had  afforded  time  for  the  examination  Showing  that  industry  was  then  re- 
of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  had  garded  as  a  duly  to  the  State  ;  idleness 
been  accumulated  by  the  Commission  a  crime ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  right  vemment  to  compel  every  man  to  work, 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  S.  Wal-  and  to  secure  him  proper  wages  and 
pole)  in  1867,  which  would  aid  greatly  terms,  but  not  to  allow  him  to  contract 
in  framing  a  useful  measure.  He  (Mr.  freely  for  himself.  In  the  5th  year  of 
Bruce)  regarded  the  subject  as  a  delicate  Elizabeth  another  Act  was  passed,  re- 
and  a  difficult  one,  and  one  which  required  pealing  the  former  ones  on  the  same 
him  to  appeal  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  and  consolidating  them.    That 
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statute  was  called  the  Statute  of  Ap- 
prentices, and  remained  in  force  until 
the  year  1816.  By  this  statute  the  ac- 
ceptance of  work  was  made  compulsory, 
the  hours  of  labour  were  fixed — first, 
in  husbandry,  and  subsequently,  by  the 
statute  of  Ist  James  I.,  among  artificers 
of  all  descriptions,  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  at  quarter  sessions.  Under  this 
Act  it  was  made  a  criminal  offence  in  a 
single  workman  to  receive  more  than 
the  appointed  rate  of  wages.  Enact- 
ments were  passed  from  time  to  time 
against  combmation  in  certain  particular 
trades,  culminating,  in  1800,  by  an  Act  of 
George  m.  which  gave  summary  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  conviction  of  workmen  who, 
by  intimidation,  persuasion,  or  by  other 
means,  induced  persons  not  to  work,  or 
who  refused  to  work  with  other  work- 
men. During  this  period  the  statutes 
passed  for  the  protection  of  workmen 
were  numerous ;  but  they  had  all  fedlen 
into  disuse,  while  the  repressive  mea- 
sures were  in  full  force.  The  result  of 
this  legislation  was  that,  between  the 
years  1800  and  1824,  more  oases  of 
outrage  and  violence  occurred  than  at 
any  subsequent  period,  and  there  ex- 
isted a  worse  state  of  relation  between 
masters  and  workmen  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  extent  of  those  outrages 
was  such  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1824  to 
consider  the  whole  subject.  They  re- 
commended that  the  various  statutes 
should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  common- 
law  doctrine  of  conspiracy  for  restraint 
of  trade  should  be  abolished.  That  re- 
commendation was  carried  into  effect. 
The  House  was  aware  that  the  year 
1825  was  a  most  disastrous  one  in  the 
annals  of  English  commerce.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  were  terrible,  and, 
unfortunately,  the  workmen  broke  out 
into  acts  of  great  violence ;  great  alarm 
prevailed  ;  the  offences  committed  by 
trade  unionists,  and  other  workmen, 
wore  attributed  to  the  recent  relaxation 
of  the  combination  laws,  and  although 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  give 
the  Act  of  1824  a  fair  trial,  the  Act  6th 
of  George  IV.,  was  passed,  which,  with 
some  modifications,  was  the  law  now  in 
force.  The  result  of  the  repeal  of  the 
preceding  statutes  was  to  re-place  com- 
binations of  workmen  under  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  which  was  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Justice  Grose  in  1796 — 

<<  In  many  oaiei  an  agreement  te  do  a  oertain 
thing  has  been  oonsidored  aa  the  lubject  of  an  in- 

Mr.  Bruc$ 


diotmeot  for  a  oonipirasfj,  though  the  tame  act,  if 
done  leparately  bf  each  individual  without  any 
agreement  among  themBelves,  would  not  hare  been 
illegal — as  in  the  ease  of  journeymen  conspiring 
to  raise  their  wages :  each  may  insist  upon  rais- 
ing bis  wages  if  be  can  ;  but,  if  several  meet  for 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  illegal,  and  the  parties 
may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy." 

This  was  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  justified  Jeremy  Bentham  in  say- 
ing that   the  word   conspiracy   served 
Judges  for  an  excuse  for  infiicting  pun- 
ishment without  stint  on  all  persons  by 
whom  any  act  was  committed  which  did 
not  accord  with  the  Judges'  notions  con- 
cerning the  act  in  question;  and  Mr. 
Fitijames  Stephen's  assertion  tiiatJud^s 
exercised  a  modified  power  of  legislation 
in  declaring  certain  acts  to  be  criminal 
— ^namely,  the    broad    ground    of   im- 
morality and  tendency  to  injure  the  pub- 
lic— and  that  they  did  so  by  means  of  a 
fiction  consisting  in  treating  as  a  crime 
not  the  very  acts  intended  to  be  pimished, 
but  certain  ways  of  doing  those  acts. 
The    conmion    law   on   the  subject  of 
conspiracv,  which  rendered   all  trades 
\mions  illegal,  was  so  fiEur  modified  by 
an  Act  of  George  lY.,  that  combina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages, 
or  limiting  hours  of  labour,  were  no 
longer  criminally  punishable ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  remained  unchanged. 
It  had,  however,  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  criminal  pro- 
secutions,  its  apphcation  having  been 
limited  to  the  enforcement  of  certain 
civil  disabilities,  which  grievously  af- 
fected the   interests  of  trades  unions. 
Being  tainted  with  illegality  these  unions 
were  unable  to  protect  memselves  ag^ainst 
the  dishonesty  of  their  officers,  or  to  en- 
ter   into    any  binding  contract.      The 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  which  was  the 
first  attempt  to  relieve  trades  unions  of 
some  of  their  disabilities — if,  indeed^  it 
was  intended  to  affect  them  in  any  way, 
and  this  was  a  moot  point — ^had  a  clause 
giving  societies,    **  not  being  illegal," 
me  benefit  of  certain  remedies  against 
defaulting  or  dishonest  servants.     The 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  trades 
unions,   which  involved  their  right  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  provision  of  the 
Friendly   Societies   Act,  was  discussed 
and  decided  by  the  cases  of  "  Farrer  v. 
Close,"  and   **  Farrer  v,  Hornby,"   in 
which  cases  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  local  ma- 
gistrates, to  the  effect  that  the  trades 
unions  could  not  prosecute  an  official 
who  had  embezzlea  fonds,  for  the  reft« 
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son  tifciat  ihoAe  fdnds  might  hare  been 

applied  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 

a  strike.    But  the  Judges  were  not  ima- 

nimous,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 

Hannen  had  so  important  a  bearing  on 

the  question  that  he  should  yenture  to 

quote  his  words.  The  learned  Judge  said 

"  The  tendency  of  tiiis  rule  undoubtedlj  is  to 
rapport  and  maintain  the  strike  for  a  longer  time, 
and  so  to  inorease  the  obanoe  of  the  men  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  the  strike.  This,  it  is  alleged, 
is  in  restraint  of  trade ;  that  is,  it  disturbs  the 
course,  and  postpones  the  effect  of  competition 
among  the  men,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  might  sooner 
compel  them  to  return  to  work,  and  this,  it  is 
contended,  is  contrary  to  public  policy.  I  think 
that  our  judgment  ought  not  to  be  based  on  this 
line  of  argument.  By  the  expression  that  a  thing 
is  contrary  to  '  public  policy,'  I  understand  that  it 
is  meant  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  welfiire  of  the 
community  at  large.  I  can  see  that  the  main- 
tenance of  strikes  may  be  against  the  interest  of 
the  employers,  because  they  may  be  thereby  forced 
to  yield,  at  their  own  expense,  a  large  share  of 
profit  or  other  advantage  to  the  employed ;  but  I 
have  no  means  of  judicially  determining  that  this 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  and  I  think  that  in  deciding  that  it  is,  and 
therefore  that  any  act  done  in  its  furtherance  is 
illegal,  we  should  be  basing  our  judgment  not  on  re- 
cognised legal  principles,  but  on  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  contending  schools  of  political  economists." 

From  disabilities  like  these  the  Eojal 
Commissioners  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  trades  unions  should  be 
relieved,  and  they  proposed  to  extend 
a  full  measure  of  protection  to  their 
fonds.  In  fact,  the  law  as  it  stood  is 
one-sided  and  imjust.  For  while  nearly 
every  combination  of  workmen  in  fur- 
therance of  their  objects  was  held  to  be 
a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
therefore  criminally  punishable,  precisely 
similar  acts  committed  by  a  master  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  law,  as  not  in- 
volving the  offence  of  conspiracy.  But, 
in  fact,  the  employer  of  some  thousands 
of  workmen  was,  in  himself,  a  combina- 
tion. Within  the  last  10  days  a  case  in 
point  had  come  officially  withm  his  cogni- 
zance. The  owners  of  a  colliery  in 
Staffordshire  dismissed  two  men  who 
had  charge  of  an  engine  used  to  raise 
men  out  of  the  pits,  and  replaced  them 
by  two  other  men  who  had  very  little  ex- 
perience, and  who,  on  several  occasions, 
endangered  the  Hves  of  the  workmen. 
The  men,  considering  their  lives  to  be  im- 
perilled, made  a  representation  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  enginemen ; 
but  the  owners  refused  to  accede  to  the 
request.  In  consequence  of  a  request 
preferred  to  the  Home  Office,  an  Inspec- 
tor was  sent  to  the  spot,  who  reported 
{hat  the  charges  of  incompetency  brought 


against  the   newly  emplo3red   engine- 
tenders  were  true.    Thereupon  the  two 
were  dismissed,   and   one   was    subse- 
quently simmioned  for  neglect  of  duty 
and  fined.    In  that  case,  if  the  workmen 
whose  lives  were  endangered  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the    incompetent  engine- 
drivers  had  refused  to  work  they  would 
have    rendered   themselves  legally  re- 
sponsible imder  the  laws  relating  to  com- 
binations,  and    liable  to  punishment; 
while,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they 
were  ftdly  justified  in  so  doing.    Pro- 
bably they  would  not  have  been  pimished 
severely;  but  still  that  was  the  actual 
state  of  the    common  law.      Tet  the 
master,  with  perfect  safety  to  himself, 
could    dismiss    any    number    of   men, 
for  reasons  most   inadequate,   without 
incurring  any  liability.      In   order  to 
remove  another  grievance,  much  com- 
plained of,  and  enable  trades  unions  to 
protect  their  funds,  the  right  hon.  the 
Kecorder  introduced    a    Bill    enabling 
members  of  trades  unions  to  prosecute 
any  of  their  officers  who  might  embezzle 
their  funds,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
been  held  that  the  accumulation  of  funds 
in  the  hands  of  such  societies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  strikes  made  them 
iQegal  societies.  But  the  means  of  redress 
provided  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    were    not    summary — they 
were  circuitous  and  expensive ;  and,  as 
the  omionists  required  a  more  convenient 
remedy,  he  himself  (Mr.  Bruce)  brought 
in  a  Bill  in  1869,  and  continued  it  in 
1870,     declaring    that    trades    uniouB 
should  have  the  same  summary  means 
of  proceeding  against  their  defaulting 
officers  which  was  possessed  by  friendly 
societies.    But,  although  that  grievance 
had  been  dealt  with,  &ere  were  others 
that  had  not  hitherto  been  remedied. 
By  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  these 
bodies  could  enter  into  no  binding  con- 
tract   with    any    third    person.     Their 
secretaiy  could  not  recover  at  law  the 
salary  which  might  be  due  to  him  for 
his  services ;  nor  could  the  union  main- 
tain an  action  against  their  bankers  for 
money  deposited  on  their  accoimt ;  while, 
if  they  rented  premises  for  the  purposes  of 
their  society,  in  case  of  dispute  with  their 
landlord  they  were  without  any  remedy 
at  law.   To  remove  these  disabilities  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill.     The  Bill 
also  proposed  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
law  as  it  affected  trades  unioniats  and 
other  workmen,  whether  actiDg  in  com- 
bination or  singly.   The  hon.  Gentleman 
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tlie  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T.  Hughes) 
had,  in  1869,  introduced  a  Bill  "which, 
besides  relieving  trades  unions  from  their 
civil  disabilities,  repealed  the  6th  George 
lY.,  and  left  the  offences  therein  specified 
of  workmen  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  employers,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
common  law  —  that  is,  by  indictment. 
No  doubt  there  were  many  of  the  graver 
offences,  such  as  murder,  outrages 
against  the  person,  and  injury  to  pro- 
perty, which  were  punished  with  suffi- 
cient, if  not  occasionally  with  excessive, 
severity  under  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
The  repealed  Act  of  6th  George  IV. 
empowered  the  magistrates  to  inflict  a 
summary  imprisonment  of  three  months 
in  case  of  violence  to  the  person,  or  in- 
jury to  property ;  of  threats  or  intimida- 
tion ;  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
tmions ;  or  in  interference  with  the  em- 
ployment of  labour.  The  alteration  in- 
troduced by  that  Act  was  simply  that  the 
magistrates  could  give  three  months  im- 
prisonment in  cases  of  violence,  or  injury 
to  property,  where  before  they  could  only 
have  given  two,  while  it  gave  summary 
jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  intimidation 
and  tlireats,  instead  of  merely  binding 
over  offenders  to  keep  the  peace.  These 
summary  powers  were  considerably  ex- 
tended by  the  Act  of  6  George  IV.,  which 
first  introduced  the  offences  of  '*  obstruc- 
tion" and  *'  molestation,"  and  the  com- 
plaints against  this  Act  were — ^first,  that 
its  provisions  were  levelled  against  one 
particular  class  of  men ;  and,  next,  that 
the  offences  created  by  it  were  so  vague 
and  general  that  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  justices  were  liable  to  abuse. 
The  proposal  that  he  had  to  make  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was,  that  with  re- 
spect to  all  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  matters 
to  which  ho  would  subsequently  refer, 
the.  6th  George  IV.  should  be  absolutely 
repealed,  and  that  the  trades  unions 
should  thereby  be  relieved  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  disabilities.  The  Act  of 
George  IV.  woidd  accordingly  be  re- 
pealed ;  but  the  Bill  he  was  asking  leave 
to  introduce  would,  though  re-enacting 
the  offences  mentioned  in  the  Act,  en- 
deavour to  deal  with  these  terms  in  a 
more  defined  form,  so  as  to  exempt  the 
law  from  what  he  regarded  as  the  just 
censure  to  which  it  was  now  exposed. 
The  way  in  which  they  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  matter  was  as  foUows:  — 
Threats  and  intimidation  under  the  6th 
George  IV.  were  considered  by  Lord 

Mr.  £ruc0 


Cranworthto  have  immediatereference  to 
the  words  which  preceded  them,  and  only 
to  be  offences  when  they  were  levelled 
at  person  or  property ;  but  that  opinion 
had  been  pretty  generally  overruled,  and 
the  interpretation  given  by  Sir  William 
Erie  accepted — 

**  Threats  to  bring  any  form  of  evil  on  a  man,  it 
matters  not  what  degree  of  evil,  and  the  evil  ma/ 
be  inflicted  in  respect  of  the  manifold  interests  re- 
lating to  person,  property,  reputation,  or  affcotion.% 

What  had  been  the  consequence  of  that 
very  wide  definition  ?  One  of  the  most 
constant  sources  of  prosecution  had 
arisen  from  notices  oi  strikes  served 
upon  masters,  and  these  were  held  to 
constitute  **  intimidation  "  under  the  Act. 
Undoubtedly,  a  notice  of  a  coming 
strike  might  be  conveyed  to  a  master 
in  a  very  threatening  manner;  but  it 
might  also  be  given  solely  with  a 
peaceful  object,  and  by  way  of  infor- 
mation— in  fact,  one  or  two  cases  had 
occurred  where  men  had  been  imprisoned 
on  this  accoimt,  although  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  the  notices  had  been  given 
in  a  most  respectful  manner.  One  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Oommission,  a 
Mr.  McDonald,  who  was  secretary  to  tho 
House  Painters  Union  at  Manchester, 
stated  that  on  one  occasion  one  of  the 
members  of  the  union  to  which  he  be- 
longed had  spread  a  report  that  another 
member  was  a  convicted  thief.  The 
subject  was  inquired  into — it  being  one 
of  their  rules  that  all  the  members 
should  be  persons  of  good  character,  and 
the  story  was  ascertoined  to  be  false. 
The  person  who  circulated  the  calumny 
was  called  upon  to  pay  a  fine,  and  re- 
fused to  do  so.  The  members  of  the 
union  then  had  recourse  to  a  proceeding 
which  he  (Mr.  Bruce)  for  one,  did  not 
for  a  moment  defend.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  directed  to  call  ux)on  the  master, 
and  teU  him  that  unless  this  man  was 
dismissed  the  other  workmen  would  give 
up  their  employment.  Mr.  M 'Donald's 
argument  was  this — Under  any  circum- 
stances these  men  would  have  refused  to 
work  in  this  man's  society ;  if  these  men 
had  left  their  employment  without  stat- 
ing the  reason,  the  master  might  after- 
wards have  said — "  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  what  your  dif&culty  was  ?  If  you 
had  stated  to  me  what  had  occurred, 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble,  for  I 
should  not  have  retained  the  man  in  my 
employment."  And  yet,  as  Mr.  McDon- 
ald stated,  such  an  explanation  might 
have  subjected  the  wo^men  concerned 
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in  it  to  imprisomnent.  In  the  Bill  he 
(Mr.  Bruce)  was  asking  leaye  to  intro- 
duce,  it  was  proposed  that  threats  and 
intimidation  should  be  punishable  sum- 
marily, but  only  in  those  cases  in  which, 
apart  from  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  they 
woidd  have  subjected  the  offenders  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace — namely, 
where  yiolence  was  threatened  to  a  man, 
his  wife  or  child,  or  where  the  threat 
was  to  bum  his  house.  Now,  as  to  mo- 
lestation, the  definition  given  by  a  learned 
Judge  was  ''  anything  impleasant  or 
annoying  to  the  mind  operated  on,"  and 
the  Allowing  acts  had  been  held  to  be 
acts  of  molestation: — ^Persuading  men 
to  leave  work  in  breach  of  contract; 
persuading  men  to  leave  work  not  in 
breach  of  contract  where  the  strike  did 
relate  to  questions  of  wages  or  hours ; 
black  looks ;  impleasant  words  or  cate- 
chizing a  workman  short  of  abusive 
language  or  gesture ;  acts  not  sufficient 
to  be  an  actionable  nuisance  to  residence ; 
acts  not  sufficient  to  be  an  actionable 
damage  to  reputation.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Bruce)  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  were  not  many  acts  of  molestation 
from  which  workmen,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  protected  by  law ;  but  still 
there  was  much  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  that  was  justly  open  to  com- 
plaint, and  the  object  of  the  Govem- 
pient  in  the  alterations  which  they  pro- 
posed to  introduce  was  to  remove  this 
hardship,  and  to  define  those  ofiEences  in 
which  it  was,  as  they  thought,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  law  to  interfere.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gt)vemment  proposed 
to  act  was  to  define  the  offences  selected 
from  among  a  large  catalogue  of  similar 
offences  as  being  those  which,  without 
involving  actual  violence,  were  open  de- 
monstrations akin  to  it,  grave  enough  to 
justify  the  interference  of  the  law.  They 
proposed  that  a  person  should  be  deemed 
to  be  a  molester  or  obstructor  of  another 
person  in  any  of  the  following  cases : — ^if 
ne  persistently  followed  such  person  about 
from  place  to  place ;  if  he  hid  the  tools 
used  Dy  such  person ;  if  he,  with  two  or 
more  other  persons,  watched  or  beset  the 
house  or  other  place  where  such  person 
resided,  or  worked,  or  happened  to  be ; 
or  if  he  followed  such  person  persis- 
tently about  the  street.  But  these  things 
were  not  to  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
offence,  unless  it  were  proved  that  the 
object  were  to  coerce  the  workman  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  leave 
his  employment,  or  not  to  accept  em- 


ployment, or  to  induce  masters  to  alter 
the  number  or  the  description  of  the 
persons  they  employed,  or  to  prevent  the 
doing  of  some  other  lawful  act.  So  far 
with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Act 
of  George  IV.  As  regarded  the  re- 
moval of  the  legal  disabilities  of  trades 
unions,  one  object  of  this  Bill,  as  he  had 
just  stated,  was  to  remove  these  dis- 
abilities so  far  as  regarded  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  trades  imions  with  third 
parties.  At  present,  trades  xmions  were 
whoUy  illegal ;  and,  being  so,  every 
agreement,  however  innocent  in  itself, 
was  tainted  with  illegality.  The  BiU 
did  not  propose  to  legalize  what  might 
be  called  primary  contracts — such  as 
agreements  not  to  work  or  not  to  em- 
ploy— and  no  person  wiU  be  entitled  to 
sue  for  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitied 
under  a  contract  with  a  trade  union.  If 
such  contracts  were  enforceable,  our 
Courts  of  Equity  might  be  called  upon 
to  enjoin  masters  against  opening  their 
works,  or  workmen  from  going  to  work, 
or  discontinuing  a  strike;  whilst  our 
County  Courts  would  have  to  make  de- 
crees for  contributions  to  strikes,  or  to 
enforce  penalties  from  workmen  who 
had  felt  it  their  duty  to  resume  employ- 
ment. It  was  not  proposed  to  plcu)e  trades 
imions,  therefore,  in  all  respects  on  the 
same  footing  as  friendly  societies.  It  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  so 
ably  represented  the  trades  unions  on 
the  Commission,  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  to  that  extent.  Mr.  Harrison 
had  stated  so  clearly  the  reasons  for  that 
opinion  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
quote  his  words — 

**  A  very  serious  question  arises  here  as  to  whe- 
ther legislation  of  a  far  more  comprehensiye 
charaoter  is  not  needed  to  place  trades  unions  on 
a  full  legal  footing,  whether,  in  fact,  a  oomplete 
statute  should  not  be  enacted,  analogous  to  the 
proTiaions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  and  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Ads  and  the  like,  by 
means  of  which  uniform  rules  would  be  framed 
for  the  formation,  management,  and  dissolution  of 
these  associations,  and  by  which  they  would  be 
enabled  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  by  their  members,  to 
reeoTcr  from  members  their  contributions  or  fines, 
and  be  made  liable  to  members  for  the  benefits 
assured.  We  are  inclined  to  belieye  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come,  if  it  ever  come,  for  any 
such  statute.  The  amount  of  feeling  which  this 
question  arouses  on  both  sides,  the  great  irritation 
of  those  who  hare  suffered  by  trades  unions,  and 
the  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  their  membera 
of  State  interference,  would,  we  are  convinced, 
render  the  attempt  to  pass  such  a  measure  im- 
practicable. We  are  fitr  from  seeing  any  cer- 
tainty that  such  an  Act  is  eyen  ultimately  desir- 
able. Trades  unions  are  essentially  clubs  and  not 
trading  companies,  and  we  think  that  the  degree 
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of  regulation  pouible  in  tht  oaM  of  the  latter  ii 
not  possible  in  the  caie  of  the  former.  All  quei- 
tions  of  orime  apart,  the  objects  at  which  they 
aim,  the  rights  which  they  claim,  and  the  liabilities 
which  they  incur  are  for  the  most  part,  it  seems 
to  us,  such  as  Courts  of  Law  should  neither  enforce, 
nor  modify,  nor  annul.  They  should  rest  entirely 
on  consent." 

It  was  in  accordance  with  that  opinion 
that  the  measure  of  the  Govemment  had 
been  framed.  With  respect  to  registra- 
tion the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  the  rules  and  accounts 
of  those  societies  ought  to  be  made 
public.  The  Bill,  however,  made  regis- 
tration optional;  but  it  afforded  par- 
ticular advantages  to  such  societies  as 
registered  themselves  and  published  their 
accounts.  Those  societies  would  have 
remedies  similar  to  those  of  friendly 
societies — that  is  to  say,  summary  means 
of  prosecuting  those  who  might  de&aud 
them  of  their  property,  or  retain  it  in 
their  possession.  The  societies,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  should  not  register 
themselves  and  publish  their  accounts 
would  have  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
more  circuitous  mode  of  redress  afforded 
by  the  Act  passed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Becorder  of  London  in  1868. 
He  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  trades  imions  in 
general  to  register  themselves.  Such 
were  the  general  provisions  of  the  BiU. 
The  question  of  trades  imions  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty  in  its  bearings  on 
society.  The  objects  which  those  unions 
had  in  view  were  on  the  one  side  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  interest  and 
favour,  and  on  the  other  they  were 
viewed  with  great  dislike  and  alarm. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  regulations  made 
by  trades  unions  were  very  objection- 
able; but  there  were  others  which  in- 
volved principles  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  working  classes,  for  watching 
over  whose  interests  they  were  origin- 
ally created.  In  general  they  were 
friendly  societies,  and  something  more, 
and  that  something  more  seemed  to  him 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
institution.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
road  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Engineers,  for  example,  they  would  find 
that  one  of  tho  principal  duties  and  em- 
ployments of  the  imion  was  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  their  fellow- work- 
men, to  find  out  where  the  demand  for 
labour  was  plentiful  and  where  it  was 
deficient,  and  to  g^ve  information  and 
Bo  to  provide  for  its  distribution.  Now, 
Mr.  Bruce 


when  hon.  Gentlemen  conaideired  the 
great  hardships  which  working  men 
suffered  without  any  fault  of  their  own ; 
the  terrible  fluctuations  of  trade  to  which 
they  were  subject ;  how  the  introduotion 
of  machinery,  which  went  so  £ar  to 
cheapen  commoditiea  and  confer  great 
benefits  on  society,  often  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  inflicting  grievous  injury 
upon  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that  any 
institution  which  had  for  its  object  the 
removal,  or,  at  all  events,  the  diminu- 
tion of  those  evils,  the  distribution  of 
labour  where  labour  was  required,  and 
the  rehef  of  men  suffering  from  want  of 
employment,  was  worthy  of  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  that  House.  He  nad 
been  struck  by  the  hardships  to  which 
workmen  were  often  reduced  from  the 
fluctuations  of  trade.  Over  and  over 
again  men  had  been  brought  before  him, 
and  no  doubt  before  other  hon.  Gentle- 
men, charged  with  having  left  their 
wives  -and  children  on  the  parish ;  and 
their  defence  was  that  they  had  been 
out  of  work  for  weeks,  that  tiiey  eone  to 
some  place  where  they  had  heard  there 
was  a  demand  for  labour,  that  their 
resources  were  exhausted  before  they 
left  home,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
their  wives  and  children  had  beoome 
chargeable.  Assuredly,  then,  an  insti- 
tution which  furnished  men  with  the 
means  of  seeking  labour  where  labour 
was  in  demand  was  one  which  deserved 
some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  worthy  of  their 
respect  and  support.  He  had  admitted 
that  there  were  other  regulations  of  the 
unions  which  were  not  so  susceptible  of 
defence — such  as  those  which  interfiared 
with  tho  labour  of  children,  which  pre- 
vented the  employment  of  certain  per- 
sons, or  dictated  the  terms  on  which  they 
should  be  employed.  Bules  which  li- 
mited the  number  of  apprentices  in  one 
trade  could  not  but  have  the  effect  of 
overcrowding  others,  and  the  general 
suffering  was  thus  increased.  But  the 
question  was,  whether  these  were  mat- 
ters for  interference  by  means  of  penal  ' 
laws?  "Were  they  not  really  points 
which  in  the  long  nm  must  be  settled 
between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed ?  Had  not  all  the  penal  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  proved  utterhr  in- 
effectual to  eradicate  economical  uUa- 
cies,  or  to  prevent  efforts  being  made  to 
give  them  practical  application  ?  When 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  introduced  the  Act 
of  1825  he  foresaw  l^t  it  might  be 
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a  fjfulure — ^he  knew  that  it  dealt  only 

with  a  superficial  part  of  the  subject, 

and  that  all  the  causes  of  disagreement 

between  the  masters  and  workoaen  still 

remained  in  force.     On  that  occasion  he 

ujsed  these  words — 

"  Iq  Baoh  oases,  aU  that  1m  eould  do  was  to 
advise  the  masters  to  enter  into  counter-oombi- 
natioDS,  by  whioh  they  might  succeed  in  defeating 
the  objects  of  the  men.  That  they  might  succeed 
by  such  counter-combination  there  could  be  no 
question;  but,  then,  the  feeling  of  amicability 
and  good  faith,  which  ought  to  exist  between  mas- 
ters and  men,  would  be  destroyed ;  and  he  there» 
fore  gaTO  such  advice  with  the  utmost  reluctance^ 
because  he  felt  that  by  establishing  these  counter- 
combinations  the  amount  of  evu  was  only  in- 
creased ;  and  yet,  without  them,  the  masters,  un- 
der the  present  system,  oould  have  no  protection.' 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  contemplated  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  between  masters  and  workmen 
as  the  only  resource,  shoidd  the  Act 
which  he  introduced  fail  in  repressing 
the  mischief  it  was  devised  to  remedy. 
But  the  failure  of  the  law  to  remove  the 
evils  which  flowed  from  the  discussions 
between  masters  and  workmen  had  sug- 
gested other  and  more  promising  means 
for  securing  a  peaceable  solution.  The 
system  of  voluntary  arbitration  was  ra- 
pidly spreading,  and  commending  itself 
to  the  adoption  of  both  parties.  He  felt 
bound  to  add,  that  if  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella),  the  hon. 
Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T.  Hughes),  Mr. 
Eupert  Kettle,  Mr.  David  Dale,  and 
others  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
question,  should  residt  in  putting  an  end 
to  those  evils,  they  deserved  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  g^atest  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Disputes  between  master 
and  servant,  such  as  those  which  he  had 
described,  did  not  cease  in  their  effects 
with  the  moment.  He  had  known  men 
who  had  for  years  suffered  from  the  con- 
sequences of  having  joined  in  strikes, 
employers  were  ruined  or  impoverished, 
and  the  sources  of  further  employment 
thus  dried  up.  It  was  not,  nowever, 
he  was  afraid,  by  means  of  penal  enact- 
ments that  such  a  state  oi  things  was 
to  be  terminated.  It  was  rather  by 
making  the  law  neutral  between  both 
parties ;  by  taking  care  that  it  should  in 
all  respects  be  just  and  equal ;  by  pro- 
moting in  every  possible  manner  a  good 
understanding  between  them;  and  by 
leading  them  to  arrange,  so  far  as  that 
oould  be  done,  their  disputes  among  one 
another  rather  by  force  of  reason  than 
by  force  of  law.    Such  was  the  object 


which  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
present  Bill,  which  would,  he  beMeved, 
be  hailed  with  as  much  satisfaction  by 
the  employers  of  labour  as  by  the  work-  * 
men.  The  former  did  not,  he  was  sure, 
wish  to  subject  the  latter  to  unjust  treat- 
ment ;  nor  was  it  to  the  law,  he  believed^ 
they  looked  for  protection  or  for  a  career 
of  friture  prosperity.  They  desired  rather 
to  be  regarded  by  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed with  confldence;  to  be  served  with 
a  cheerfulness  which  could  only  exist 
when  the  law  was  just  in  its  operation, 
and  when  there  existed  between  them- 
selves and  their  workmen  that  thorough 
understanding  and  mutual  interest  which 
would  be  so  conducive  to  the  benefit  of 
both.  The  right  hon.  Oentleman  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
Mb.  T.  HUGHES  expressed  his  cor- 
dial thanks  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  lor 
having  introduced  the  BilL  He  sympa- 
thized entirely  with  him  in  his  in^- 
ductory  remarks  as  to  the  time  which  it 
had  taken  to  bring  the  question  into  its 
present  position.  As  it  happened,  it  was 
this  month  20  years  that  he  himself  had 
first  g^ne  with  a  deputation  to  a  prede- 
cessor in  Office  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  uentle- 
man  on  the  subject ;  and  i^ce  that  time 
no  year  had,  he  believed,  passed  without 
an  application  in  connection  with  it  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  Home  Department. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Bill  of 
the  Government  would  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  and  that  in  a  manner 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  both  employers 
and  employed.  The  Bill  had,  in  his  opi- 
nion, many  recommendations — some  of 
them  of  a  negative  character.  It  made, 
for  instance,  no  attempt  whatever  to  se- 
parate the  funds  of  trades  imion  socie- 
ties into  those  subscribed  for  trade  and 
those  subscribed  for  other  purposes.  To 
make  such  an  attempt  would,  he  was 
convinced,  be  fatal  to  any  measure,  and 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  unionS) 
whatever  benefits  the  Bill  might  confer 
in  other  directions.  The  Bill  was  also 
good  in  so  far  as  it  did  not  seek  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  men  in  following  their 
own  interests  by  combining,  so  long  as 
they  kept  within  the  law.  As  to  the  affir- 
mative side  of  the  measure,  it  contained, 
if  he  imderstood  it  rightly,  a  great  many 
provisions  which  he  should  uke  to  see 
in  operation.  It  secured  entire  proteo- 
tion  to  the  funds  of  trades  unions,  and 
g^ve  to  those  societies  such  a  legal  status 
as  would  place  them  in  the  position 
which  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  country 
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aa  powerful  andwell-organued  societies. 
Tlfs  was  happj  to  find  that  bis  right  hon. 
Fri'-nd  had  adopted  the  suggestion  of 
comLiiiing  with  the  boon  of  registration 
tho  nc-cofesity  of  publicity,  for  the  more 
those  societies  could  be  brought  under 
the  eye  of  the  public  the  less  fear  of 
them  would  be  entertained.  It  gave  him, 
further,  ^rreat  satisfaction  to  perceive 
that  the  13ill  would  sweep  away  the  old 
statute  of  George  IV.,  which  had  been 
very  properly  designated  as  a  solemn 
duelling  code  between  the  employers 
and  the  men,  while  it  was  drawn  up 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  one  side.  His 
satisfaction,  however,  had  been  some- 
what diminished  on  hearing  his  right 
hon.  Friend  state  that  it  was  intended 
to  revive  a  portion  of  that  Act,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  mischief  in  times 
past.  He  referred  to  the  two  offences 
which  were  created  by  the  statute  of 
George  lY.,  and  for  whicn  penal  sentences 
for  three  months  were  inflicted.  Those 
offences,  which  were  now  to  our  statute 
as  well  as  to  our  common  law,  were  what 
were  known  as  molestation  and  obstruc- 
tion; and  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
oiiences  which  came  under  those  heads 
had  been  visited  severely  in  numberless 
cases  on  the  working  classes,  while  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  in  which  an 
employer  had  been  convicted.  The  words 
had  continued  to  be  a  bone  of  contention 
throughout,  and  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  much  better  if  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  confined  the  penal  clauses  in 
liis  Bill  to  intimidation  and  threats  of 
violence,  and  had  left  out  the  words 
molestation  and  obstruction,  which  it 
was,  ho  believed,  impossible  for  his  right 
hon.  Friend  or  anybody  else  to  define. 
As  it  was,  ho  feared  a  recurrence  of  such 
cases  as  that  of  **'Reg,  v,  Hinchcliff,"  in 
which  four  months'  imprisonment  were 
inflicted  on  several  men  for  crying  ''Baa ! 
baa !  black  sheep !"  when  some  men  who 
harl  gone  to  work  were  passing  in  the 
street.  With  that  exception  he  looked 
on  the  Bill  with  the  most  cordial  ap- 
proval, and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  add  it  to  the  great 
measures  of  the  last  two  Sessions. 

Mk.  HERMON  congratulated  the  Go- 
vernment on  having  been  able  to  lay  the 
Bill  on  the  Table  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  Session  ;  and,  while  anxious  that 
there  should  bo  no  delay  in  taking  the 
second  reading,  trusted  sufficient  time 
would  bo  given  both  to  employers  and 
workmen  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
Mr.  T.  HughH 


with  its  details  before  that  stage  azriTed, 
and  thus  rendering  more  probable  a  set- 
tlement which  would  be  satisiSactory  and 
final.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the 
Bill  would  operate  with  perfect  justice 
as  between  the  master  and  the  men.  If 
this  measure  accomplished  the  objects 
which  it  aimed  at,  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  g^atest  boons  which 
this  country  had  received ;  and,  in  saying 
this,  he  spoke  for  the  employer  as  mui£ 
as  for  the  workmen  themselves,  for  no- 
thing could  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  of  trade  than  continual  out- 
breaks occurring  with  respect  to  one  or 
other  of  its  branches.  It  was  his  happy 
lot  never  to  have  received  notice  oi  a 
strike  from  his  own  people,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  operation  of  this  Bill 
would  bring  about  that  confidence  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  that 
would  enable  them  in  future  so  to  deter- 
mine questions  of  wages  as  to  avoid 
those  serious  periodical  collisions  which 
brought  destruction  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
disturbance  of  all  comfort  and  happiness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  employed  them. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Bill,  which  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Goimcil  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  last 
year,  he  believed  the  effect  of  tlus  mea- 
sure would  be  greatlv  to  enlighten  the 
working  population  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  joint  operation  of 
these  two  Acts  would  put  far  away  for  the 
future  the  sad  experience  of  former  times. 
Mb.  MUNDELLA  also  begged  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
having  brought  in  this  measure  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  thereby 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  of  legislating 
upon  a  subject  which  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  take  up  during  the  last  two  oes- 
sions.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
be  found  to  contain  nothing  vague  or 
exceptional  with  regard  to  acts  which 
were  construed  into  offences  imder  the 
terms  ''molestation"  and  "obstruction" 
by  the  Act  of  George  IV. ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  do  its  work 
thoroughly  and  remove  the  bitterness 
which  had  existed  for  50  years.  From 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  trade 
unions  he  was  aware,  of  course,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  about  them  which 
was  coarse  and  objectionable ;  but  when 
the  Beport  of  the  Truck  Commission  was 
produced,  it  would  be  foimd  how  much 
misery,  oppression,  and  injustice  existed 
in  places  where  there  were  were  no  trade 
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unions.  There  was  another  feature  in 
connection  with  them — ^that  they  afforded 
the  only  machinery  for  getting  at  the 
workmen  of  any  trade  en  masse  with  a 
view  to  arbitration  and  conciliation.  As 
an  instance  of  what  coidd  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  he  mentioned  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T. 
Hughes),  by  his  labours  in  a  court  of 
arbitration,  within  the  last  few  days,  had 
settled  the  question  of  wages  in  a  town 
formerly  torn  by  strikes  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  both  masters  and  work- 
men imtil  March,  1872.  The  countries 
both  of  Europe  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  were  looking  to  England  to 
devise  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
good  imderstanding  between  employers 
and  employed.  In  this  matter  we  were  in 
advance  of  other  countries,  for  they  had 
still  their  troubles  to  go  through,  while 
we  had  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  ours. 
Motion  agreed  to, 

BUI  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Trades 
Unioni,  ordered  to  bebronght  in  by  Mr.  Secretary 
fiauoB,  Mr.  Souoitob  Gbniral,  and  Mr.  Suaw 

LXFXTBI. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  38.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL 
BILL.— LEAVE.    FIRST  READING. 


The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
repeal  an  Act  for  preventing  the  assimip- 
tion  of  certain  Ecclesiastical  Titles  m 
respect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
said,  as  the  Bill  was  substantial^  the 
same  as  that  of  last  year,  he  would  post- 
pone any  remarks  which  he  might  have 
to  make  until  the  second  reading. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  observed  that 
the  Bill  was  not  discussed  last  year  until 
the  5th  of  August,  and  during  ^e  discus- 
sion there  were  never  150  Members  pre- 
sent. It  might  be  useful  that  he  should 
advert  to  the  histoiy  of  this  proposal.  In 
1867  the  House  appointed  a  Oommittee, 
which  sat  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Session  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  now 
introduced,  and  reported  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  by 
a  majority  of  one.  In  1868  the  House 
of  Lords  appointed  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  same  proposal,  and  the  Com- 
mittee reported  agamst  the  repeal.  Early 
last  Session  a  Member  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  introduced 
a  BiU  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
second  reading  was  strongly  objected  to, 
and  in  Committee  the  first  clause,  which 
contained  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  was 
eisentiaUy  altered.  Jua  that  state  the  Bill 


reached  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
not  debated  or  considered  in  any  way 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Session.  The 
second  reading  was  then  carried  by  the 
Gt)vemment,  and  in  Committee  they  in- 
troduced the  very  clause  which  the  House 
of  Lords  had  struck  out.  Several  other 
Amendments  were  proposed,  which  the 
Gx)vemment  rejected,  and  the  BiU  was 
sent  back  to  the  Lords;  where  it  was 
dropped.  If  the  BUI  was  the  same  as 
that  of  last  Session,  it  dealt  with  two 
different  subjects.  First  with  the  dis-  " 
ability  created  imder  the  Irish  Church 
Act  of  the  Session  before  last,  whereby 
the  successors  of  the  present  Bishops  of 
the  disestablished  Church  would  be  for- 
bidden to  call  themselves  by  the  titles  of 
the  sees  of  those  whom  they  will  have 
succeeded,  these  titles  having  been  ori- 
ginaUy  conferred  by  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  The  other  object  of  the  Bill 
was  far  more  objectionable,  for  it  would 
sanction  the  assumption  of  territorial 
titles  by  the  nominees  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  Now,  considering  what  had 
passed  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  which 
had  become  fully  known  since  the  sitting 
of  that  council,  he  believed  that,  if  at  a 
former  period  the  BiU  was  justly  held  to 
be  inappropriate,  it  would  be  found  to 
havebecome  stiUmore inappropriate  now. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  repeal  an  Act  for  preventiDg  the  assump- 
tion of  certain  Eoolesiastical  Titles  in  respect  of 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Attornit  Ginxril,  Mr.  Glad- 
BTOKS,  and  Mr.  Solioitob  Gxitbral. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  27.] 

CHARITIES,   6to,   EXEMPTION    BILL. 
LEAVE.    FIBST  KEADING. 

Me.  MuNTZ,  in  moving  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  BiU  to  exempt  Charities  and 
Hospitals  from  Local  Bates,  said,  lie  did 
not  wish  to  enact  any  new  or  to  repeal 
any  existing  law,  hia  only  object  being 
to  re-enact  a  statute  of  the  43rd  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  had  always 
been  supposed  to  exempt  charities,  im- 
tU  one  of  its  provisions  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  decision  of  a  Court  of 
Law  about  three  years  ago.  According 
to  that  decision  charities  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  were  liable  to  be 
assessed  to  the  poor  rate.  Gbeat  diffi- 
culties had  resulted  from,  this  decision ; 
and  not  very  long  ago  distraints  were 
issued  against  a  charitable  institution  of 
the  kind  referred  to,  and  even  beds  on 
which  sick  and  infirm  persons  were  lying 
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were  seized  for  poor  rates.  He  might 
mentioii  that  when  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
A.ot  wosT  passed  a  special  clause  was  in- 
serted in  it,  provicung  that  charitable 
institutions  supported  oy  voluntary  con- 
tributions shomd  be  exempted  from 
rates.  Some  persons  thought  a  great 
principle  was  involved  in  this  matter, 
and  that  it  would  be  unfiair  to  the  tax- 
payers if  aU  the  property  in  a  parish 
were  not  rated.  He  had,  therefore, 
made  the  present  measure  different  from 
that  of  last  year  in  this  respect,  that  it  be 
left  to  the  vestry  and  overseers  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  charitable  institution 
should  be  rated  or  not.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  exempt  ChAritief  and  Hoipitoli  from 
Loeal  Ratoi,  ordered  to  be  Jbrought  in  by  Mr. 
MuKTz,  Viscount  Sandoit,  and  Mr.  Whxuhousi. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [BUI  23.] 

INCLOSURE   LAW   AMENDMENT    BILL. 
LEAVE.      FmST  BEADING. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEYEE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  laclosures  of  Commons, 
and  to  provide  for  the  management  of 
Commons  situate  near  Towns,  said,  that 
in  most  respects  it  was  the  same  as  the 
BiU  which  was  introduced  last  year  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  but  which,  like  so  many 
other  Bills,  fedled  because  its  passage 
was  blocked  by  other  business.  That 
Bill  was  foimded  on  the  Heport  of  a 
Committee  moved  for  in  the  previous 
Session  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  in  conse- 
quence of  nimierous  complunts  being 
made  that  in  recent  inclosures  the  rights 
of  the  public  and  of  the  labouring  poor 
had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  law  of  commons.  It  was 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  commons, 
which  formerly  formed  so  essential  a 
feature  of  rural  life,  were  lands  which 
have  remained  open  from  time  immemo- 
rial in  consequence  of  numerous  rights 
possessed  by  the  inhabitants — such  as 
turning  out  cattle  and  digging  turf. 
It  was  also  clear  that,  except  under 
very  special  circumstances,  inclosures 
could  not  be  effected  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  had 
either  refused  or  given  that  sanction  ao- 
oording  to  whether  it  would  benefit  the 
Mr.  Muntn 


I  public  oar  the  reverse.  The  Indogare 
i  Act  of  1S45  was  passed  with  the  double 
object  of  facilitating  the  inclosure  of 
these  lands  which  were  better  suited  for 
cultivation,  and  of  providing  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  la- 
bouring poor  should  be  more  carefully 
looked  after  than  they  had  been  up  to 
that  time.  In  the  Heport  of  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  1843  it  was 
stated  that  in  the  inclosures  which  had 
been  affected  for  many  years  prior  to 
that  date  the  interests  of  the  public  had 
been  systematically  disregarded.  Now, 
the  Act  of  1845  instruoted  the  Inclosure 
Oommissioners,  in  the  first  place,  to  dedde 
on  the  general  expediency  of  each  inclo- 
sure, and  if  they  deemed  it  expedient  they 
were  to  set  apart  a  oertain  portion  of  the 
land,  defined  oy  the  Act,  for  the  purposes 
of  recreation,  while  another  portion  was 
to  be  converted  into  allotments  for  the  la- 
bouring poor.  Since  1845  about  5(K),000 
acres  of  oom^aons  had  been  indosed 
under  that  Act,  of  whioh  364,000  acres 
were  subject  to  common  rights,  and 
3,671  acres  had  been  allotted  to  the 
labouring  poor.  The  Committee  which 
sat  two  years  ago  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Act  of  1845  was  of  too  restrietive  a 
character,  and  recommended  various 
amendments  to  be  made  in  it.  Now,  as 
regards  the  commons  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  their  inclosure ;  but  that  when 
they  were  inclosed  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  labouring  poor  should 
be  regarded  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than 
heretofore.  It  was  found  very  difficult, 
however,  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
with  regard  to  recreation  grounds  and 
allotments.  The  rules  in  the  existing 
Act  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  failed  already ; 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  frame 
any  rule  which  would  not  be  unequal  and 
arbitraxy.  It  was  thought  better,  there- 
fore, to  require  that  a  certain  proportion 
should  be  allotted  in  all  cases.  By  the 
present  Bill  he  proposed  to  enact  that 
one-tenth  should  be  appropriated,  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  Uie  Commis- 
sioners, either  to  public  recreation  or  as 
allotments  for  the  labouring  poor.  Last 
Session,  however,  he  foimd  that  con- 
siderable opposition  was  raised  to  this 
proposal  on  the  ground  that,  if  in  some 
parts  of  Wales,  where  the  oommons 
consisted  mainly  of  mountain  landa 
which  were  not  generally  appropriate 
;ibr  allotments,  as  much  as  one-tenth 
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were  required  to  be  tlms  appropriated, 
all  indoBures  would  be  praotiocQly  put 
an  end  to.  In  the  present  Bill,  there- 
fore, he  proposed  to  make  this  restric- 
tion— that  the  amount  so  allotted  should 
in  no  case  exceed  50  acres.    With  re- 

fard  to  the  quantity  of  land  likely  to 
ecome  subject  to  indosure  or  to  be 
converted  into  allotments,  no  certain 
data  were  procurable;  but  from,  estimates 
made  in  1845  it  appeared  that  about 
8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  this  country 
were  unenclosed  and  subject  to  common 
rights.  Since  then  about  500,000  acres 
have  been  inclosed — ^that  would  leave 
about  7,500,000  acres  at  the  present 
time;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  was 
situate  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Oumberland. 
Still  there  was  in  the  cultivated  districts 
a  considerable  quantity  of  land  which 
might  be  enclosed.  The  estimate  was 
that  from.  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  the  mountainous  districts  was  imin- 
dosed,  and  about  11  per  cent  in  the 
cultivated  districts.  Wnen  those  lands 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  there 
was  a  ^neral  feeling  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  leave  them  open  instead  of  sub- 
jecting them  to  incloBure  and  cultivation. 
Consequently,  the  Bill  of  last  year  pro- 
vided that  where  it  was  proposed  to  in- 
close commons  in  the  neighoourhood  of 
large  towns,  the  Indosure  Commissioners 
should  not  act  except  with  the  consent  of 
thelocal  authorities.  Atthe  same  time,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Euuats  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  extend  the  operation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act  of  1866  to 
the  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
all  large  towns,  to  prohibit  the  Commis- 
sioners from  entertaining  any  proposal 
for  the  indosure  of  lands  within  a  cot- 
tain  distance  from  large  towns,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  better  management,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  upon 
them.  Thskt  measure  passed  the  second 
reading  by  a  considerable  majority,  and 
most  of  its  provisions  were  incorporated 
in  the  BiU  which  he  now  asked  for  leave 
to  introduce.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman's  Bill  was 
that  it  had  reference  not  merdy  to  com- 
mons in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towuMf  but  also  to  commons  of  which 
onlv  a  very  small  portion  might  be 
witnin  the  proposed  limits.  An  example 
ci  these  might  be  found  in  the  large 
oommon  known  as  Cannock  Chase.  The 


limits  within  which  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Bill  that  indosures  should  not  be 
made  were  one  mile  from  the  centre  of 
a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  up  to  five 
miles  from  a  town  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. There  would  be  no  invasion  of 
rights  already  possessed,  but  simply  a 
restriction  of  the  facilities  for  indosure 
which  had  been  granted  by  Parliament 
in  the  belief  that  indosure  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  public.  Now  that  Par- 
liament had  come  to  an  opposite  oondu- 
sion,  it  would  simply  withdraw  the 
fjEtcilities  it  had  granted,  and  would 
direct  the  Commissionera  not  to  enter- 
tain applications  for  indosure  within 
those  limits.  With  regard  to  commons 
near  large  towns,  means  were  taken  to 
provide  for  their  improvement  and  the 
abatement  of  nuisances.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman conduded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  wINTEEBOTHAM  said,  he  was 
sorry  the  Government  had  not  gone  more 
boldly  to  the  task.  Any  restrictions  to 
be  placed  on  the  facilities  for  indosure 
recklesdy  granted  by  Parliament  in  by- 
gone years  would  be  welcomed,  for  those 
facilities  were  given  not  for  the  protec- 
tion of  existing  rights,  but  for  tne  ac- 
quiring of  new  ones  at  the  expense  of 
uie  public  The  process  of  indosure 
was  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
come  to  an  end ;  it  was  one  in  which 
generations  to  come  were  interested,  but 
m  which  they  wotdd  find  they  had  no  voice. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  although  there  might  have  been  in- 
stances in  TOich  the  public  had  suffered 
by  indosure  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  very  desirable  that  waste  land 
should  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
The  bringing  wild  and  common  land  into 
agriculture  was  of  advantage  equally  to 
the  labourer  to  whom  it  gave  employ- 
ment, and  to  the  pubHc  who  derived  an 
increased  amount  of  food.  The  distinction 
in  this  measure  between  rural  and  sub- 
urban commons  made  it  an  improvement 
upon  the  Bills  of  the  last  two  Sessions. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  it  could  easily 
be  proved  that  reckless  indosure  was 
one  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  our  rural  population.  Up  to  this  Ses- 
sion successive  Governments  had  treated 
the  subject  with  contempt,  and  any  effort 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  Indosure  Bills 
was  regarded  cdmost  as  unparliamentary. 
Two  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
endose  6,900  acres,  only  six  were  re- 
served fox  the  poor;    and  yet  it  wa0 
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necessary  to  resort  to  all  forms  of  Par- 
liamentary procedure  to  impede  tho  pro- 
gress of  such  a  Bill,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  it  was  prevented 
from  passing  into  law.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  charge  of  this  Bill  would  certainly 
do  as  much  for  the  poor  and  the  public 
as  his  Colleagues  would  permit  him  to 
do.  In  some  cases  the  allotment  for  the 
poor  ought  to  be  more  than  a  tenth,  and 
therefore,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
watchfulness  woidd  still  be  required  to 
see  that  the  public  did  not  suffer 
through  the  adoption  of  an  arbitrary  line. 

Mr.  MACFlJj  said,  that  six  miles 
from  Birkenhead  there  was  a  hill  which 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  estuaries 
of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee,  and  from 
which  the  Isle  of  Man  could  be  seen ; 
this  hiU  had  been  inclosed  because  the 
local  inqiiiry  was  confined  to  the  spot, 
whereas  those  who  suffered  by  the  in- 
closure  were  the  people  living  within  a 
radius  of  half-a-dozen  miles.  Nor  had 
care  been  taken  to  preserve  the  path- 
ways that  were  open  for  Saturday  after- 
noon walks. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  pointed  out  that 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve 
footpaths  and  rights  of  way  over  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  the 
North  of  England,  or  great  loss  and 
inconvenience  might  arise  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  hon.  Members  might  find 
their  autumnal  enjoyment  interfered  with. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  the  BiU 
provided  for  tho  cases  just  named,  and 
greatly  increased  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  respect  of  roads  and  foot- 
paths across  places  proposed  to  be 
enclosed.  Power  was  also  given  to  allow 
anyone  who  wished  to  do  so  to  leave 
his  allotment  open  to  the  public.  In  no 
case  would  the  allotment  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  poor  exceed  50  acres. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Inclosnrei  of 
CommoDS,  and  to  proTide  for  the  management  of 
GommoQi  situate  near  Towns,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  LsnTBE  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Brccb. 

BWXpreeenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  32.] 

SxAiTDiNa  Orders — Select  Committee 
nomi7iated. 

Selection — ^Committee  nominated, 

COUNTY  PROPERTY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stopvord  Sacxtilu,  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  Testing  of  County  Property  in 
the  Clork  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  ordered 

Mr.  Fawcett 


to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stofford  Saoxyxlu, 
Mr.  nuNT,  and  Lord  Hbhlbt. 
Bill  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  29.] 

county  courts  (jurisdiction  and 
procedure)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood,  Bill  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  and  amend  the  procedure  of  the 
County  Courts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
NoBwooD  and  Hr.  Whitwill. 

Bm presented,  and  read  the  fint  time.    [Bill  S 1 .] 

GAME  LAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Habdoastls,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Game,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Uabdcistli,  Mr.  Lkatham,  and  Mr. 
Stiuxout. 

Bill preeenUdy  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  30.] 

PRINCESS  LOXnSE  ANNUITY  BELL. 
MESSAGE     FROM    HER     MAJESTY. 

Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to:  —  Bill  or^ 
dered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodbon,  Mr. 
Gladstonb,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Bbuob. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [B  ill  24.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Seven  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  Ibth  February ,  1871. 

MINUTES.]  —  FuBUo  Bills  —  Ordered^  First 
Reading^Cu»tom9  and  Inland  Rerenue  Aot 
(1870)  Extension  *  [33] ;  Registration  of  Deeds, 
Wills,  Ac.  (Middlesex)  •  [86] ;  Private  Chapels  • 
[87];  Public  Prosecutors*  [85];  Juries  Act 
(1870)  Amendment*  [84]. 

First  Readina—BMtuAi  Drunkards*  [88]. 

Second  Reading  —  Marriage  with  a  Deceaiad 
Wife's  Sister  [2]. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER  BILL— [Bill  2.] 

(Mr,  Thomas  Chambers,  Mr,  MorUy,) 

SEOOIO)  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time.''— (ifr.  T.  Chambers,) 

Sir  HBNEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  seoond 
time  upon  this  day  six  months,  said, 
that,  considering  the  frequent  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
and  that  every  argument  on  either  side 
of  the  question  had  been  exhausted,  he 
should  not  deem  himself  justified  in  de- 
taining the  House  more  than  one  or  two 
minutes.  He  regretted  that  some  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent part  in  their  discussions  on  this 
question  had  not  given  Notice  of  an 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers).  Feeling,  howeyer,  strongly 
on  the  subjeot,  and  mowing  that  a  great 
many  hon.  Members  concurred  in  opinion 
with  him,  that  a  measure  of  this  great 
importance  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
sub  silentio,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to 
place  upon  the  Paper  his  Notice  of 
Amendment.  Having  given  this  brief 
explanation,  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
studying  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  by  simply 
moving  the  rejection  of  the  measure. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  *' upon  this 
day  six  months." — (Sir  JSmry  Sehoin' 
Ihhetson.) 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  though  he  did  not  intend  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  on  this  ques- 
tion, ho  considered  that  it  would  be  not 
acting  respectfully  either  to  the  sup- 
porters or  opponents  of  the  measure  if 
the  House  were  to  come  suddenly  and 
impreparedly  to  a  division  upon  it.  In- 
asmuch as  an  important  meeting  was 
announced  for  to-morrow  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  in  hopes  that  the  hon. 
jBaronet  would  have  been  induced  to 
take  the  wiser  and  more  respectful  course 
of  deferring  his  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
until,  at  aU  events,  the  result  of  such 
meeting  was  ascertained.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  hasty  opposition  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  he  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen^  was  still  not  without  hopes 
that,  considering  the  frequent  decisions 
of  iJiat  House  upon  the  question  and 
its  present  aspect,  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  hitherto  opposed  this  re- 
laxation of  a  vexatious  restriction  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
fought  long  enough  against  a  relaxation 
which  had  over  and  over  again  been 
carried  in  that  House,  and  which  had 
been  carried  by  a  larger  majority  than 
ever  in  a  Parliament  elected  by  house- 
hold suf&age.  Every  argument  for  and 
against  the  Bill  had  frequently  been 
adduced ;  but  when  he  considered  that 
the  question  was  looked  upon  with  great 
interest  by  a  large  body  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers and  a  very  large  pa^  in  the  coun- 
try, he  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would 
be  wrong  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  should  be  taken  without  even 
the  slightest  discussion.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  veiy  serious  thing  to  alter  the 
marziage  tews  of  the  oou&try.    He  could 


quite  appreciate  and  understand  the 
&elinff  of  Ihose  who  urged  that  view ; 
but  the  proposition  before  the  House 
was  not  a  hasty,  sudden,  or  ill-consi- 
dered alteration  of  those  laws,  but  an 
alteration  which  had  frequently  been 
pressed  upon  their  attention,  which  had 
the  support  of  a  very  large  number  both 
of  clergy  and  ladty,  and  which  was  re- 
garded with  great  anxiety  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  community.  The 
Bill  was  not  likely  to  be  a  subject  for 
popular  agitation.  The  sufferers  under 
the  present  system  were  not  so  nume- 
rous or  so  influential  as  to  command  a 
popular  agitation,  and  that  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
deemed  tyrannous,  might  still  longer  be 
endured  without  that  agitation  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  That  mere  should  have 
been  wrong  done  to  even  one  person  in 
this  countiy  was,  however,  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House ; 
but  in  this  case  wrong  had  been  done 
to  a  large  number  of  persons.  Here 
were  certain  marriages,  the  contractors 
of  which  were  received  in  society,  and 
were  not  considered  in  any  respect  as 
having  done  anything  unlawful,  although 
they  might  be  considered  by  certain 
religious  communities  to  have  offended 
against  the  laws  of  those  communities. 
The  question  was  whether,  because  a 
man  did  that  which  was  legal  in  many 
other  counties,  and  which  was  regarded 
as  no  offence  against  the  social  law  of 
his  country,  there  should  remain  upon 
the  statute  book  a  law  which  inflicted 
ux>on  him  as  cruel  a  punishment  as  could 
be  inflicted.  He  himself  knew  of  indi- 
viduals having  gone  abroad  to  other 
countries  where  these  marriages  were 
allowed  to  be  contracted,  and  having 
contracted  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  held  legal  in  this  country. 
They  were  persons  of  good  station  in 
life,  and  above  any  suspicion  of  immo- 
rality; and  although  they  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  fulfil  the  law  by  a 
decision  given  in  the  Courts  of  Law  a 
few  years  ago,  their  issue  had  been  bas- 
tardized and  the  marriage  declared  null. 
The  burden  did  not  rest  upon  persons 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Although  he  objected  to  the  use 
of  cant  phrases  in  that  House,  yet  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  this  was  a 
'*  poor  man's  question,"  and  one  which, 
as  such,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  carefully 
and  tenderly.  He  had  been  told  that 
the  women  of  England  were  against  the 
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grantmg  of  this  rdazation  of  the  law  of 
marriage,  and  no  doubt  where  the  in- 
fluence of  persons  in  Holy  Orders  had 
been  brought  to  bear  the  feeling  of  the 
female  population  was  against  it.    He 
did  not  beueye,  however,  mat  the  women 
were  at  all  so  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  Bill  as  was  generally  imagined.    It 
had  been  urged  that  if  these  marriages 
were  allowed  the  immarried  sister  of 
the  wife  would  be  placed  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  under  circumsteoioes 
of  suspicion,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  would 
not  be  asked  to  stay  in  the  house  of  her 
married  sister  because  there  would  be  a 
suspicion  around  her,  cuid  that  jealousy 
would  arise,  and  the  happiness  of  homes 
be  interfered  with.     That  was  simply  a 
libel  upon  the  women  of  England.     He 
believed  that  a  woman  who  would  be 
jealous  of  the  sister  to  whom  her  hus- 
band might  be  married  after  her  decease 
would  be  equally  jealous  of  her  under 
existing  circumstances.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve that,  in  this  respect,  this  alteration 
would   make    the    slightest    difference 
among  the  working  classes,  where  these 
marriages  were  very  frequent.     He  knew 
it  to  bo  the  case  that  in  many  instances 
the  wife  on  her  death-bed  asked  her  hus- 
band to  marry  her  sister,  and  to  take 
that  sister  as  a  stepmother  to  his  child- 
ren in  preference  to  any  other  woman. 
It  was  not  an  imnatural  conclusion  that 
that  stepmother  would  be  more  inclined 
to  love    the  children   than  any  other 
woman  would.    He  had  known  many 
curious  instances  of  hardship  occurring 
from  the  existing  state  of  the  law.    In 
once  instance  a  yeoman,  dying,  left  his 
farm  to  his  three  daughters  jointly  whilst 
immarriod.     Two  of  the  sisters  married, 
and  one  of  them  dying,  her  husband 
married  the  third  sister,  who  refused  to 
give  up  the  farm  when  called  upon  to 
do  so,  on  the  ground  that  although  she 
was  married  the  marriage  was  illegal. 
That,  of  course,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
ridiculous  circumstances  created  by  the 
present  law.     He  looked  upon  this  ques- 
tion as  a  Churchman,  and  he  believed  that 
it  was  an  injury  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  have  this  restriction  preserved. 
Ho  felt  that,  living  in  a  country  where 
religious  freedom  was  boasted  of,  the 
Church  of  England  would  act  harshly 
and  iU-advisedly  in  endeavouring  to  force 
its  restrictions  on  those  who  were  not 
members  of  her  communion.    The  canon 
laws  of   the    Church  were   talked  of, 
but  if  a  poor  man  who  was  aaked  by 
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his  wife  on  her  death-bed  to  take  her 
sister  after  her  deoease  were  talked  to 
about  the  canon  laws,  he  would  reply 
that  there  was  something  far  higher, 
and,  unless  he  were  shown  something 
more  valid  than  a  relic  of  ecdesiasticfd 
tyranny,  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
canon  law.  This  relaxation  of  the  law 
had  been  asked  for  by  many  thousands 
of  the  people,  and  it  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
over  and  over  again.  He  did  not  say 
that  there  might  not  be  other  restric- 
tions which  might  be  removed ;  but  this 
was  a  great  grievance,  and  minor  griev- 
ances would  not  be  prevented  from  being 
brought  forward  by  refusing  to  redress 
that  which  was  an  imdeniable  grievance. 
By  panting  this  relaxation  me  House 
womd  be  granting  a  great  boon  to  the 
country.  It  was  a  question  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  was  deeply  in- 
fringed by  imposing  upon  the  people  of 
England  a  restriction  which  was  not 
justified  by  common  sense,  by  reason,  or 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  whilst  it  was 
not  imposed  by  other  countries,  and  was 
contraiy  to  the  convictions  of  many  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  and  against  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  aU  the  Nonoon- 
formist  bodies  in  the  country.  He  would 
not  touch  upon  the  religious  part  of  the 
question,  for  whatever  opinions  a  man 
might  hold  on  religious  subjects  he  had 
no  right  to  force  them  down  the  throats 
of  other  people.  The  Church  of  'Eag- 
land  existed  by  the  good-will  of  the 
people,  and  that  good-will  would  not  be 
strengthened  by  tiie  continuance  of  this 
restriction.  It  was  a  significant  fact 
that  it  was  by  the  votes  of  the  Bishops 
that  the  Bill  had  previously  been  pre- 
vented from  becoming  law.  The  whole 
subject  had  been  fr^uently  argued,  and 
the  arguments  appeared  to  be  so  orer- 
whelinmg  in  favour  of  the  Bill  that  he 
thought  the  House  would  sincerely  and 
heartily  vote  for  it. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 

the  purpose  of  prolonging  any  debate 

upon  this  well-worn  subject.     He  had 

great  doubts  whether  the  hon.  Member 

for    West  Essex  (Sir    Henry  Selwin- 

Ibbetson)  had  adopted  a  wise  and  judi- 

oious  course  in  moving  the  Amendment. 

I  The  House  having  on  several  occasions, 

■  by  large  majorities,  expressed  its  deter- 

j  mination  that  this  Bill  should  become 

law,  he  (Mr.  Monk),  for  one,  thought 

that  any    further   opx>osition    in    mat 

House  was  botii  useless  and  injudicious. 
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WMUt  sayiiij^  that,  lie  might  obsanre 
that  his  sentmients  upon  the  question 
had  undergone  no  change.  He  belieyed, 
in  unison  with  many  hon.  Members, 
that  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  asked 
for  would  tend  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
society,  and  interrupt  the  social  inter- 
course which  now  so  happily  existed  in 
the  most  intimate  family  relations.  He 
could  not,  however,  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  measure  was  largely 
demanded  out-of-doors.  He  had  on 
different  occasions  strenuously  opposed 
the  Bill ;  but  he  had  done  so  &irly,  and 
on  Motions  for  Adjournment  he  had 
generally  voted  with  the  hon.  and 
Earned  Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr. 
T.  Chambers).  The  time  had  now  come 
when  it  ought  no  longer  to  be  opposed 
in  the  House  of  Gommons,  and  if 
the  battle  was  to  be  fought  at  all,  as 
he  hoped  it  would  be,  it  should  be  in 
<  <  another  place. ' '  He,  however,  appealed 
to  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  far  more 
comprehensive  Bill  than  that  before  the 
House ;  one  embracing  the  whole  law  of 
marriage,  so  as  to  touch  more  than  one 
degree  of  afiOoiity,  in  accordance  with 
the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Oommission  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bichmond  (Sir  Boimdell  Palmer)  drew 
attention  as  long  ago  as  1869,  and  at 
that  time  elicited  a  promise  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  me  Home  Depart- 
ment that  the  Beport  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Government  with  the 
view  to  legislation  at  an  early  period. 
He  was  not  surprised  at  the  omission 
of  the  subject  from  the  Boyal  Speech  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  of 
1870,  seeing  the  business  it  was  pro- 
posed to  mspose  of;  but  he  was  sur- 
prised to  fbid  it  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  Speech  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session.  The  mea- 
sure under  consideration  was  exceptional, 
whereas  theBoyal  Commissioners  recom- 
mended imiformity;  and  he  earnestly 
urged  the  Government  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  set  this  measure  aside,  and  to 
pledge  themselves  to  introduce  a  com- 
prehensive measure  on  an  early  day  to 
establish  a  general  law  of  marriage  for 
the  three  kingdoms.  - 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  ask  the  House  to  listen 
to  any  lengthened  remarks,  because  he 
agreed  that  the  subject  had  been  pretty 
1^11  exhausted  in  the  two  last  Sessions ; 
but  he  wished  to  remove  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 


state  of  feelixig  in  Scotland  on  the 
question.  There  was  a  general  impres- 
sion in  and  out  of  the  Mouse  that  the 
Scotch  people  entertained  a  feeling  of 
great  repugnance  to  the  change,  and 
were  entirely  opposed  to  the  Bill ;  and 
so  strong  was  that  feeling  that  Notices 
had  been  put  on  the  Paper,  on  previous 
occasions,  of  Amendments  to  except 
Scotland  from  the  operation  of  the 
measure.  Now,  he  believed  that  that 
was  an  entirely  mistaken  notion.  There 
was  no  doubt — and  he  allowed  that 
at  once— that  many  years  ago  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to 
this  reform  of  the  law  in  Scotland, 
but  every  year  that  feeling  had  be- 
come weaker  and  weaker,  and  now  it 
was  confined — so  far  as  he  could  make 
out — ^to  ecclesiastical  circles ;  and  when 
they  went  beyond  the  atmosphere  of 
Elirk  Sessions  and  Presbyteries  tiiere  was 
a  general  feeling — ^he  did  not  say  enthu- 
siastic desire— on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  accept  that  change.  Of 
course  that  was  not  very  easy  to  prove 
or  disprove ;  but  he  would  produce  two 
facts  to  substantiate  the  statement  ho 
had  made.  His  first  was  that  there  were 
several  Members  of  Parliament  who  had 
supported  the  BiU  consistently  during 
the  last  two  Sessions,  and  since  doing  so 
they  had  visited  their  constituencies,  and 
he  had  not  heard  that  there  was  any 
whisper  against  their  conduct  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter.  He  himself  was 
certainly  not  taken  to  task  for  it,  and,  so 
far  as  he  could  gather  from  the  news- 
paper reports,  neither  were  any  of  the 
others.  Another  fact  was  this — he  had 
taken  the  trouble  of  goin?  over  the 
Petitions  presented  to  Uiat  House  with 
regard  to  the  Bill.  He  did  not  mean 
the  Petitions  presented  in  favour  of 
it,  for  they  knew  how  such  Petitions 
were  sometimes  got  up,  and  he  did  not 
regard  them  as  a  very  certain  index 
of  public  opinion ;  but  taking  the  Pe- 
titions presented  against  the  Bill,  he 
found  that  in  1869  there  were  209 — 
of  which  no  fewer  than  118  came  from 
Scotland.  Now,  that  was  rather  a 
startling  fact;  but  when  he  came  to 
analyse  those  Petitions,  it  appeared  that 
no  less  than  116  out  of  the  118  came 
fromElirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
GFeneral  Assemblies,  and  other  bodies  of 
that  kind,  and  there  were  only  two  Peti- 
tions which  represented  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Scotland.  One  of 
those  Petitions  came  from  Irvine;  with 
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52  Bignatores,  and  the  other  under  the 
Bomewhat  jpretentiouB  title  of  **  the  Pe- 
tition of  Noblemen  and  others  of  Soot- 
land,  ' '  was  signed  by  1 1 5 .  Last  year  ho 
found  the  total  number  of  Petitions 
against  the  Bill  was  56,  of  which  53 
camo  from  Scotland,  and  49  out  of 
these  were  £rom  Kirk  Sessions,  Presby- 
teries, and  so  forth.  Another  came  from 
a  small  P&krish,  and  had  only  22  signa- 
tures. There  was  another  from  the 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  Marriage  Law 
Defence  Association.  Then  there  was 
one  from  Bothesay,  and  another  from 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Petition  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
rather  surprised  him,  but  any  conclusion 
founded  upon  that  Petition  might  be 
modified  when  he  said  there  was  a 
counter-Petition  sent  from  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  Town  Council  stating 
that  the  former  Petition  was  smuggled 
through  when  there  was  only  a  small 
attendance.  There  was  this  further 
somewhat  significant  fact,  that,  out  of  a 
total  of  1 7 1  Petitions  fr^m  Scotland,  1 65  of 
which  were  ecclesiastical  Petitions,  103 
came  from  the  Free  Church  of  ScoUand. 
He  did  not  disparage  the  authority  of 
those  bodies,  and  did  not  wish  to  under- 
value the  weight  of  their  influence  in 
Scotland,  or  say  one  word  against  their 
raising  their  voice  on  any  subject  they 
thought  fit ;  but  the  view  they  took  of 
such  a  question — without  speddng  dis- 
respectfully —  was  somewhat  narrow, 
technical,  and  professional,  and  this  was 
not  the  political  view.  The  Scriptural 
argument  was  pretty  generally  given 
up,  and  it  must  be  remembered  they 
were  not  there  as  the  governing  body 
of  a  religious  community,  laying  down 
rules  for  the  guidance  and  discipline  of  its 
members,  but  as  a  civil  Legislature,  de- 
termining what  was  best  and  most 
expedient  for  society  and  for  the  State. 
That  made  all  the  difierence.  It  would 
still  be  in  the  power  of  those  bodies  to 
restrain  their  followers  from  contracting 
those  marriages,  even  should  the  Bill  be 
passed ;  but  he  hoped  the  House  would 
cease  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  any 
man  or  woman  to  contract  what  mar- 
riage they  pleased  so  long  as  they  did 
nothing  to  disturb  society.  For  those 
reasons,  and  acting  as  he  believed  con- 
sistently with  his  position  as  a  Scotch 
Member,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
support  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman. 

Mr.  Campbell 


Mb.  OBB  EWING  said,  had  it  not 
been  for  the   remarks  that  had  jost 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Stirling    Burghs    (Mr.   Campbell),   he 
should  have  given  a  silent  vote  against 
the  Bill ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  must  trouble 
the  House  with  one  or  two  observations. 
He  was  veiy  much  afraid  that  since  that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  ceased  to  live  north 
of  the  Tweed  he  had  lost  some  of  those 
good  Scotch  opinions  which  he  used  to 
entertain  in  his  youth.     He  was  afraid, 
also,  that  he  was  rather  ignorant  of  the 
real  state  of  feeling  among  his  countiy- 
men  upon  the  question.    He  ventured 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
fact  in  vindication  of  his  contradiction  of 
the  assertion  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  with  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Scotch  people.     They  all  knew  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  divided  in  re- 
ligious matters  into  several  sects  ;  but 
they  knew  also  that  by  fax  the  greater 
portion   were  Presbyterians,  belonging 
either  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  to 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  that 
they  might  bo  said  truly  to  represent 
the  feeling  of  the  Scotch  people.    They 
had  foimd  that  Petitions  had  been  numer- 
ously and  imanimously  passed  in  the  Oe- 
neral  Assemblies  of  both  those  Churches 
over  and  over  again.    The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Stirling  Burghs  had  referred  to 
the  Petitions  from  Jutland,  which  con- 
stituted by  far  the  latter  number  of  Pe- 
titions that  had  been  sent  in  against  the 
Bill,  as  being  of  no  significance,  because 
they  had  been  agreed  to  by  Kirk  Ses- 
sions and  Presbyteries.    He  woidd,  on 
the  other  hand,  remind  the  House  of 
what  was  the  constitution  of  those  bodies. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Kirk 
Sessions  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  laymen.    In  every  Kirk  Session  there 
were  12  laymen  to  one  clergyman;  and 
he  thought  that  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
feeling  of  Scotchmen  on  the   question 
could  not  be  given  than  the  fact  that  those 
Kirk  Sessions  had  petitioned  against  the 
Bill.    The  real  fact  was  that  the  people 
of  Scotland   trusted    to    those  matters 
being  looked  after  by  the  Kirk  Sessions 
and  the    Presbyteries.      Consequently, 
upon  this  question  they  had  been  satis- 
fied by  having  those  Petitions  presented 
by  those  bodies,  knowing  very  well  that 
they  fully  represented  the  feeling  of  Scot- 
land generally.      He  had  merely  said 
that  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  the 
statement  made  by  his  hon.  Friend— a 
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statement  which  he  considered  to  be 
totally  at  yariance  with  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  as  regarded  the  Bill. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  speaking  on  the  subject. 
TTiw  objection  to  the  £m  was  not  based 
on  religious  but  on  social  grounds, 
because  during  a  long  life  he  had  had 
unfortunate  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
results  of  such  a  law  as  that  which  was 
now  proposed  to  be  sanctioned.  He 
could  confirm  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that 
ihe  Kirk  Sessions  of  Scotland  were  not 
absolutely  ecclesiastical,  but  were  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  the  people,  and 
nine-tenths  of  them  were  laymen. 
Therefore,  those  165  Petitions  were  the 
expression  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
of  the  clergy.  The  dergy  were  not  the 
majority  in  any  Church,  whether  Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian,  or  Free.  The  people 
of  Scotland  generally  were  opposed  to 
the  Bill,  and  therefore  he  should  not 
support  it.       

Mb.  MOELET  said,  that  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  claimed  was  freedom 
for  those  who  believed  that  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  not 
repugnant  to  religion  or  morality.  In 
thousands  of  cases  it  was  the  most  na- 
tural marriage  a  man  could  contract. 
He  was  quite  in  a  condition  to  say,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  working  classes, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  restriction 
imposed  by  the  existing  law,  concu- 
binage was  extending  amongst  them, 
and  that  they  were  losing  their  regard 
for  the  sacredness  of  the  law  of  mar- 
riage. Some  mode  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion should  be  discovered,  for  the  pre- 
sent law  led  to  bad  results.  The  eccle- 
siastical authorities  had  given  up  the 
Bible  argument  against  the  proposed 
change.  A  large  number  of  ^iuiops, 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Boman  hierarchy,  and  the  Jewish 
Eabbis  had  given  expression  to  their 
conviction  that  these  marriages  were 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  &od,  and 
it  was  a  fact  that  they  were  sanctioned 
in  every  country  in  the  world  except 
Great  Britain  and  two  or  three  of  the 
Colonies.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  repeatedly  passed  the  Bill,  and  he 
trusted  it  woiud  now  give  its  usual  im- 
primatur in  favour  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law.  He  should,  at  all  events,  join 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in 
sending  the  Bill  to  **  another  place,"  in 
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the  hope  that  it  would  at  last  receive 
there  me  only  treatment  it  ought  to 
receive. 

Mb.  T.  CHAMBEES  stated  that, 
having  withdrawn  the  Bill  in  1869  late 
in  July,  he  had  introduced  it  again  in 
1870,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Opposition  he  had  postponed  the  second 
reading  imtil  after  Easter  to  aUow  of 
full  discussion.  At  the  close  of  that  full 
discussion  a  large  majority,  for  the  for- 
tieth time,  sanctioned  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  This  year  he  had  introduced 
the  measure  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and,  fortunately,  for  those  who 
desired  discussion  he  had  secured  the 
first  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
Session  for  the  second  reading.  Think- 
ing it  imnecessary  to  weary  the  House 
with  arguments  which  had  been  repeated 
until  there  were  none  to  reply  to  them, 
he  had  simply  moved  the  second  reading ; 
but  surely  something  more  was  expected 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
H)betson),  who  had  succeded  to  the  post 
assumed  by  a  long  line  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, beginning  wiSi  Mr.  Goulbum  and 
Sir  Bobert  Inglis,  and  coming  down  to 
the  representatives  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  S. 
Walpole).  Hispredecessors  had  thought 
it  due  to  the  House  to  offer  some  rea- 
sons for  the  opposition  they  made  ;  but 
the  hon.  Baronet  thought  it  becoming  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  in  half-a- 
dozen  sentences.  Of  course,  the  hon. 
Baronet  hoped  to  snatch  a  division  that 
would  have  enabled  an  aristocratic  as- 
sembly at  Willis's  Booms  to-morrow, 
presided  over  by  the  young  heir  to  an 
old  dukedom,  to  flatter  themselves  and 
blind  the  public  by  an  apparent  shifting  of 
opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  hon.  Baronet  had  refrained 
from  delivering  the  speech  he  had  taken 
weeks  to  prepare,  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
curing a  reduced  majority  at  half-past 
12.  But  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet that  a  trick  never  answered  but 
for  a  short  time  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  the  seK-denial  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  in  keeping  his  speech 
in  his  pocket,  the  speakers  at  Willis's 
Booms  would  not  be  able  to  grow  elo- 
quent on  a  reduced  majority,  a  vacil- 
lating House  of  Commons,  and  a  change 
in  public  opinion.  It  was  difficult  to 
speak  in  support  of  a  measure  against 
which  no  arguments  had  been  urged; 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  would  but  let  him 
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have  tlie  notos  of  Ms  speech  he  pro- 
mised to  answer  every  argument  con- 
tained in  them.     The  religions  argument 
was  wholly  abandoned,  and,  indeed,  ho 
could  not  imderstand  how  it  could  have 
ever  been  brought  forward   after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1835.     The  social 
argument    against    it    had    also    been 
abandoned.    What  Parhamentary  pre- 
cedent was  there  for  such  pertinacious 
opposition  to  the  measure  ?     [A  laugh.'] 
ThQ  hon.  Baronet  laughed;    but  there 
was  no  argument  in  a  laugh,  and  not 
much  courtesy  in  a  laugh.    For  20  years 
the  House  had  passed  this  Bill ;  more 
than  40  divisions  had  been  taken  upon 
it,  and  five  times  it  had  gone  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.     Surely  this  was  a  les- 
son to  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  do 
in  haste  that  which  they  might  after- 
wards desire  to  undo.     T5ie  Act  of  1835 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  House,  and  it  was 
only  passed  on  the  understanding  that 
the  mischief  would  be  remedied  early  in 
the  ensuing  Session.     That  had  never 
been  done,  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  the 
House  never  again  to  assent  to  a  Bill  to 
be  remedied  in  the  following  Session,  if, 
as  experience  showed  them,  it  required 
36  years  to  achieve  that  object.     Every 
conceivable  form  of  opposition  had  been 
adopted  in  that  House  to  defeat  the  Bill, 
but   hitherto  without  success,   and  he 
hoped  the  one  adopted  on  that  occasion 
would  fail  also.    As  regarded  the  argu- 
ment that  the  law  should  not  be  made 
to  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
he  might  remark  that  in  some  Colonies 
such  marriages  were  allowed,  in  others 
void,    and    m    others    again    voidable, 
while  in  several  where  they  were  not 
legal  they  woidd  have  been  made  so  but 
for  the  Homo  Government,  which  inter- 
posed in  order  to  prevent  confusion  in 
such  matters.     Five  times  over  the  Le- 
gislature of  South  Australia  had  sought 
imperial  sanction  for  the  change  in  the 
law  now  proposed.    Li  Western  Austra- 
lia and  Canada  the  feeling  was  the  same. 
The  question  affected  the  whole  Empire, 
and  he  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  desired  the 
establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  law, 
which  could  only  be  secured  by  making 
the  change  which  he  proposed.     In  fa- 
vour of  that  change  thero  was,  even  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  hereditary  Peers,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  now  waiting  for  the  plea- 
sure of  four  Bishops,  who  must  stand 
entirely  on  the  social  objection,  in  which 

Mr.  T.  Ohambere 


they  were  opposed  by  parochial  clergy- 
men of  the  greatest  experience.  Fran 
the  time  of  Bishop  Jewell  down  to  the 
present  day  this  question  had  been 
fought  and  argued  out,  and  everything 
showed  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  the  right.  Moreover,  he  had  a  deep 
conviction  that  public  feeling  in  Scotland 
was  growing  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  On 
these  grounds  he  contended  that  the  Bill 
ought  without  delay  to  pass  into  law. 

Mr.  HENDE  PALMEE,  in  supporting 
the  Motion,  said,  that  was  a  subject  on 
which  there  existed,  no  doubt,  throughout 
the  country  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
His  own  conviction  was  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  thinking  por- 
tion of  the  community  were  in  favour  of 
that  Bill,  although  that  was  no  reason 
why  those  who  wero  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  it  should  be  reproached  for 
seeking  on  all  legitimate  occasions,  if 
they  chose,  to  have  their  views  confirmed 
by  the  House.     Uniformity  was  most 
desirable  in  the  marnage  law,  and  ho 
trusted  that  before  long  the  Oovemment, 
acting  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  subject,  would  bring  in 
some  measure  for  placing  all  the  mar- 
riage law  of  this  country  upon  one  clear, 
definite,  and  certain  basis.     Li  any  suoh 
measure  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
incorporate  the  present  Bill.     He  saw 
the  prospect  of  **the  religious  difficulty" 
cropping  up    before  them    on  various 
occasions ;  but  it  was  satisfactory  at  least 
to  feel  that  that  difficulty  had  been  got 
rid  of  in  connection  with  that  discussion. 
With  regard  to  the  moral  and  social 
aspects  of  the  question — =and  these  were 
the  only  grounds  upon  which  the  Bill 
was  now  opposed — he  had  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the  moral  and  social  con- 
siderations were  on  the  side  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.     It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  restriction 
now  sought  to  he  removed  affected  the 
better-off  classes  of  society  merely ;  it  had 
a  most  pernicious  operation  on  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  it  was  mainly  on  their 
account  that  he  supported  its  removal. 
Our  richer  countrymen  desirous  of  marry- 
ing theii*  deceased  wives'  sisters  could 
easily  go  topai*ts  of  Germany,  where  such 
marriages  were  perfectly  legal,  and  satisfy 
their  own  consciences  by  having  them 
duly  solemnized ;  but  poor  men  could  not 
afford  to  go  abroad  for  such  a  purpose, 
and,  therefore,  if  they  wished  to  contract 
a  marriage  of  that  kind;  they  were  obliged 
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to  go  on  liying  in  a  state  which  our  law 
stamped  as  ooncubinage.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  the  existing  law  operated  un- 
fairly as  between  class  and  class.  It 
was  urged  that  if  they  passed  that  BiU 
they  would  alter  the  whole  social  habits 
of  families,  and  no  wife's  unmarried 
sister  could  live  in  free  and  familiar 
intercourse  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
husband  and  wife.  That  supposed  effect 
of  the  measure  was,  he  thought,  enor- 
mously exaggerated ;  and  the  same  ob- 
jeotion  might  logically  be  pushed  almost 
to  the  length  of  saying  that  they  could 
have  no  unmarried  young  lady  whatever 
living  on  familiar  terms  in  the  same 
house  with  a  husband  and  wife.  The 
objection  was  one  of  a  conventional  and 
overstrained  character,  and  founded  on 
the  feelings  of  classes  of  society  that 
were  much  more  sensitive  on  such  points 
than  the  working  population  generally. 
He  maintained  that  the  social  and  moral 
evils  arising  from  the  present  state  of 
the  law  far  outweighed  any  likely  to  be 
created  by  the  proposed  change ;  and  on 
eveiy  ground  of  policy,  iustice,  domestic 
happiness  and  virtue  he  hoped  the  House 
would  re-affirm  the  principle  of  that  Bill. 
He  fully  admitted  the  right  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  to  challenge  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  it ;  but  it  was 
neither  fair  nor  decent  on  so  important 
a  matter  that  a  division  should  be  taken 
in  any  way  by  surprise. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  that  he  did  not 
suppose  there  had  been  any  intention 
to  take  the  House  by  surprise.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  entertained  by  cer- 
tain hon.  Oentlemen  who  had  strong 
conscientious  objections,  they  felt  it  to 
be  their  duly  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House,  in  order  to  put  upon  record  their 
dissent  from  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
but  undoubtedly  had  the  hon.  Member's 
Motion  been  put  to  the  Chair  at  once, 
the  result  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
day,  when  the  House  was  thin,  might 
have  encouraged  those  who  objected  to 
ike  BiU,  in  <*  another  place,"  to  mis- 
understand the  true  feeling  of  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  question.  While 
admitting  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  a 
division  at  this  stage  without  further 
discussion,  he,  and  hon.  Members  in 
favour  of  the  BUI,  were,  by  tiie  very 
silence  of  its  opponents,  entitled  to 
say  that  the  subject  had  now  been 
thoroughly   exhausted;   and   if   proof 


were  demanded  of  this  fact,  he  had 
only  to  remind  the  House  that,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  &.  HaWy),  who  at  that  moment 
had  become  visible  to  his  eyes,  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  was  vacant.  He 
would  only  add  that  if,  as  he  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  it  now  appesured  to  be 
the  feeling  of  hon.  Members  opposing 
the  measure  that  this  question  must 
soon  be  finally  settled  by  legalizing  these 
marriages,  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  the 
question  open  longer,  and  to  bastardize 
many  children  year  after  year. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  125 ;  Noes 
84:  Majority  41. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday. 


CUSTOMS  AND  ENIAND  BEVENUE  ACT 
(1870)    EXTENSION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hbron,  Bill  to  extend  to 
Ireland  Clause  Six  in  "  The  Cuttoms  and  Inland 
Revenue  Aot,  1870/'  and  to  enable  farmers  in 
Ireland  to  germinate  grain  to  be  consumed  by 
animals,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hxbon 
and  Mr.  Pim. 

BiU preienied,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  33.] 

REGISTBATION  OF  DEEDS,    WILLS,   &C. 
(MIDDLESEX)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Gsosex  Gbxoort,  Bill  for 
discontinuing  the  Registration  of  Deeds,  WiUs, 
and  other  matters  affecting  Land  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Gxosei  Gbboobt,  Mr.  Cubxtt,  Mr.  Uindb  Pal- 
MXB,  and  Mr.  Golditbt. 

BUlpreHnted,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  36.] 


PEIVATE  CHAPELS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  amend  and 
define  the  Law  relating  to  Prirate  Chapels,  and 
to  Chapels  belonging  to  Colleges,  Schools,  Hos- 
pitals, Asylums,  and  other  public  institutions, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Dnci- 
DALB,  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

BiU  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [  BUI  37.] 


PUBLIC  PEOSEOUTOBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rdsbbll  Gubbbt,  Bill  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Russbll  Gubnbt,  Mr. 
Etktb,  Mr.  Ybbbon  Harooubt,  and  Mr.  Rath* 
bonb. 

Bill  presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  35.] 
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JURIES  ACT  (1870)  AMENDMENT  BILL, 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attorney  GBifBRiL,  Bill  to 
repeal  Section  Twenty-two  of  "  The  Juriefl  Act, 
1870,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Atiobnst 
Gbnxral  and  Mr.  Soucitor  Gkrbral. 

'BiWpretentedt  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  34.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday  J  \Uh  February,  1871. 

BOARD  OF  ADMIRALTY. 
MOTION  FOE  A   SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Viscount  HALIFAX:  Before  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
rises  to  propose  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Board  of  Admiralty  I  must 
make  an  appeal  to  him  as  to  the  course 
he  is  about  to  pursue,  and  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  agree  that  I  have  very 
good  grounds  for  doing  so.  The  noble 
Duke  intends  to  propose  '*an  inquiry 
into  the  present  state  of  the  Board  with 
reference  to  recent  changes  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  practical  working  of  the 
Department."  Wow,  with  all  respect  to 
the  noble  Duke,  I  submit  that  the  present 
is  not  a  fitting  time  for  such  a  Motion. 
I  am  far  indeed  from  saying  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  subject 
would  not  very  properly  engage  your 
Lordships'  attention ;  but  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  absence  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  neither  I  nor 
my  noble  Friend  near  me  (the  Earl  of 
Camperdown),  who  is  more  conversant 
with  the  matter,  feel  that  we  possess 
suf&cient  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and 
views  of  the  head  of  the  Department  to 
be  able  properly  to  discuss  the  question. 
It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  it  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable request  for  us  to  make,  that 
we  should  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Department  of  our  absent 
Colleague,  seeing  that  owing  to  illness 
he  cannot  be  communicated  with.  If 
Mr.  Childers  had  the  opportunity  of 
communicating  his  views  to  us,  he  might 
have  furnished  us  with  unanswerable 
reasons  against  the  proposed  inquiry, 
and  during  his  absence  from  illness  it 
would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  ask  us  to 
agree  to  the  Committee.  Your  Lordships 


may  have  seen,  from  oorrespondence 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  this  morn- 
ing, that  personal  differences  exist  in  the 
Admiralty  as  to  questions  of  fact.  There, 
again,  though  We  have  some  information 
on  the  subject,  the  First  Lord  alone 
possesses  the  full  and  complete  know- 
ledge which  would  enable  us,  afber  com- 
mimicating  with  him,  to  state  his  views 
or  discuss  the  matter.  I  hope,  therefore, 
the  noble  Duke  will  postpone  his  Motion. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  make  any  very 
great  sacrifice  in  doing  so.  We  have 
every  reason  to  hope  and  expect  that 
Mr.  Childers  will  be  at  home  in  the 
course  of  next  week — so  that  I  do  not 
ask  for  any  long  postponement.  I  may 
as  well  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
exactly  how  the  case  stands  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Childers,  because  it  is  undeniable 
— and  my  Colleagues  undoubtedly  feel  as 
much  as  any  noble  Lords  opposite-— that  it 
is  most  unsatisfactory  for  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  Departments  of  the  State  to 
be  absent  at  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
I  hope,  however,  that  when  I  have  stated 
the  circimistances  your  Lordships  wiU 
not  think  this  position  of  affairs  so  un- 
reasonable as  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
Mr.  Childers  had  a  very  severe  illness  in 
the  course  of  last  spring,  but  was  able 
to  resume  his  place  in  the  House  before 
the  close  of  the  Session.  I  believe  that 
during  the  summer  he  had  entirely  re- 
covered .  But  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
the  catastrophe  which  shocked  everybody 
in  the  country  occurred.  Pain&l  as 
the  sudden  loss  of  the  Captain  was  to 
all  of  us,  it  was  still  moro  painful  to 
Mr.  Childers  as  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  sent  the  ship  to  sea,  ana  still 
more  from  the  personal  loss  he  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had 
joined  the  ship  a  very  short  time  before. 
This  calamity  bore  very  heavily  on  him. 
In  the  autumn  he  went  through  a  great 
deal  of  work,  the  pressure  of  which, 
added  to  the  depression  of  mind  and 
body  he  was  labouring  under,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  him  that  early  in  January, 
thinking  he  would  be  unable  to  be  in  his 
place  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unwilling  to  lose 
the  services  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  most  valuable  public  servant,  and 
after  some  communication  with  his  me- 
dical advisers  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Childers  should  go  away  and  be  entirely 
relieved  from  business  for  about  a  month ; 
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at  the  expiration  of  which  time  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  resume 
his  duties,  and,  at  all  events,  able  to  de- 
cide with  more  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  his  Colleagues  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  go  on  or  not.  That  is 
exactly  the  state  of  the  case.  I  do  not 
believe  the  public  service  has  suffered 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  Mr.  Childers — an  ab- 
sence not  altogether  unprecedented  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  a  Department, 
for  there  was  one  of  longer  duration  a 
very  few  years  ago.  Before  Mr.  Childers 
left;  he  prepared  the  Estimates,  and  gave 
directions  for  their  completion.  They 
were  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  and  ap- 
proved early  in  December,  and  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  and 
his  Colleagues  had  no  difficulty  in  work- 
ing them  out,  and  making  such  altera- 
tions as  the  latest  information  rendered 
necessary.  The  Estimates,  I  may  add, 
will  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  earlier  in  the  Session  than 
was  ever  the  case  in  the  noble  Duke's 
time  or  in  mine.  If  when  Mr.  Childers 
comes  home  he  thinks  it  impossible  to 
resume  his  official  duties,  I  am  convinced 
that  no  man  in  the  country  would  be 
more  unwilling  to  trench  on  the  indul- 
gence of  Parliament  and  the  public  than 
he  would.  He  would  in  that  case  insist 
on  his  resignation  being  accepted.  I 
hope  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me, 
after  this  explanation,  that  the  delay  I 
ask  for  is  not  unreasonable.  Whatever 
political  differences  may  exist  as  to  the 
value  of  Mr.  Childers*  s  labours,  every- 
one will  admit  that  he  has  been  a  hard- 
working public  servant,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
traordinary act  of  grace  to  give  him  a 
month's  absence  and  rest,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  The  noble  Duke,  I  trust,  will 
not  refuse  me  the  short  respite,  so  to 
speak,  that  I  ask  for,  imtil  either  Mr. 
Childers  is  personally  in  his  place  again, 
or  we  have  at  least  been  able  to  obtain 
from  him  that  full  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, without  which  discussion  on  this 
subject  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  either 
to  your  Lordships  or  to  the  coimtry. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET :  My  Lords, 
I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  noble 
Viscount  in  his  regret  at  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Childers ;  but  when  my  noble  Friend 
goes  on  to  say  we  are  to  put  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  until  either  he  or 
the  noble  Earl  near  him  (the  Earl  of 


Camperdown)  can  understand  it — that  is, 
imtil  Mr.  Childers  comes  home — I  cannot 
agree  with  him.     Why  am  I  to  wait  till 
Mr.  Childers  comes  home?    When  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  in  his  place 
a^ain,  my  noble  Friend  may  say  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  discussion ;  so  that  the  appeal  of 
the  noble  Viscount  reaUy  means  that  this 
House  is  not  to  discuss  the  state  of  the 
Admiralty  at  aU.     I  therefore  feel  it  my 
duty  to  disregard  his  appeal,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  my  Motion.     If  it  is  urged 
that  personal  questions  should  be  avoided 
— which  is  one  of  the  reasons  my  noble 
Friend  has  offered  for  the  delay — ^I  ask, 
Who  first  raised  these  questions  ?    Who 
first  attacked  a  Colleague,  and  sent  the 
attack  to  the  newspapers  without  that 
Colleague  having    the    opportunity   of 
seeing  it?     I  ask  any  public  man — ^I 
appeal  to  noble  Lords  on  both  sides  who 
have  been  at  the  heads  of  Departments 
— ^whether  the  confidence  that  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  proper  working  of  the 
public  Departments  can  be  maintained 
if  the  head  of  a  Department  is  to  go 
behind  a  Colleague's  back,  write  a  report 
condemning  him,   and  send  it  to  the 
newspapers  without  so  much  as  letting 
him  see  it  ?    I  am  urged  not  to  proceed 
with  my  Motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  so  hard  on  Mr.  Childers ;  but 
other  people  have  feelings  as  well  as  he. 
I  have  old  Friends  and  Colleagues  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  if  they  are  attacked  un- 
fairly, let  nobody  suppose  that  I  shall 
not  stand  by  them.     I  will  now  say,  first 
of  all,  what  I  consider  of  the  first  im- 
portance.    For  six  months  the  defences 
of  the  country  have  been  the  general 
theme  of  discussion.     Now,  the  first  line 
of  these  defences  is  the  Navy,  and  I 
think  I  can  show  you  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Navy  is  at  present  in  a 
very  unsatisfewtory  condition.     On  the 
first  night  of  the  Session  the  noble  Eeu:! 
(Earl  Granville)  stated,  in  answer  to  a 
noble  Lord  opposite,  that  the  Admiralty 
would  go  on  imder  the  Board  as  usual. 
Now,  my  noble  Friend  has  been  engaged 
all  over  the  world ;  his  mind  has  been 
expatiating  fix)m  China  to  Washington ; 
and,   finding  troubles  cropping  up   in 
every  direction,  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  mow  what  is  going  on  at  the  Ad- 
miralty.   The  fact  is,  the  whole  system 
is  so  altered  that  the  Board  does  not 
exist.     I  will  show  you  how  this  has 
come  about.    An  arrangement  was  made 
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ill  18G9  by  an  Order  in  Council  dividing 
the  Board  into  departments.  Now,  I  do 
not  object  to  departmental  divisions — I 
a^oe  with  having  departments — I  tliink 
it  is  a  good  arrangement.  There  always 
have  been  such  divisions  of  business  at 
the  Admiralty.  I  said,  when  I  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons — 

"  I  do  not  caro  whether  you  call  it  a  Board  or 
not,  but  a  civilian  must  have  naval  men  round 
him.  If  ho  tries  to  go  without  their  advice,  he 
will  get  into  continual  difficulties,  the  public  in- 
terest will  suffer,  and  the  profession  of  the  Navj 
will  be  discontented  with  its  management." 

Whether  it  is  called  a  Board  or  heads  of 
departments,  so  long  as  they  meet  to 
discuss  together  with  the  First  Lord  all 
important  questions,  I  do  not  care.  It  is 
no  matter  by  what  name  you  call  them, 
or  whether  they  discuss  in  a  Board-room 
or  in  the  room  of  the  First  Lord  ;  but  it 
is  essential  that  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments as  those  for  the  building  of 
ships  and  the  fitting-out  of  vessels  should 
meet  with  the  First  Lord,  and  discuss 
with  liim  naval  questions,  for  otherwise, 
as  great  misfortunes  have  already  arisen, 
RO  they  will  again  arise  from  keeping 
the  heads  of  departments  entirely  se- 
parate. If  the  First  Lord  chooses  to 
treat  all  the  naval  men  around  him 
as  mere  clerks,  if  he  gives  them  their 
directions  and  sends  fiiem  away,  this 
must  create  not  only  great  discontent 
but  also  great  inefficiency.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  Navy  for  ?  It  is  for 
use  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose.  Now, 
suppose  a  war  should  break  out,  and 
the  First  Lord  should  say — "  I  am  re- 
nponsiblo  for  everything,"  I  think  the 
country  would  look  with  no  little  sur- 
prise upon  any  gentleman  who,  with  no 
knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  should  un- 
dertake to  direct  great  naval  opera- 
tions. It  would  not  do,  unless  he  had  a 
Naval  Council  and  listened  to  their  re- 
quests. Yet  that  is  the  course  which 
Mr.  Cliilders  seems  to  have  taken — he 
has  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons 
over  and  over  again  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  eveiything,  everybody  else 
being  responsible  to  him;  he  insisted 
that  tlio  responsibility  to  Parliament 
and  the  country  rested  entirely  on  him- 
self. "\\Tien,  however,  that  catastrophe 
— tlio  loss  of  the  Captain — happened, 
he  wrote,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  dreadful  shock  of  that  ter- 
rible calamity,  an  elaborate  Report  to 
show  that  ho  was  not  responsible  at 
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all.  He  laid  the  responsibility  on  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy.  Now,  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy  had  always  objected 
to  the  building  of  the  Captain,  As  long 
ago  as  when  I  was  at  the  Admiralty, 
both  he  and  the  Constructor  of  the  Navy 
strongly  objected  to  vessels  of  that  kind 
for  sea-going  purposes.  The  Controller 
said  they  might  do  for  coasting  pur- 
poses; but  "do  not,'*  he  said,  "go 
and  put  masts  and  sails  in  them  with  a 
low  freeboard,  or  you  wiU  have  some 
catastrophe."  So  much  impressed  was 
I  with  this  that  in  1869,  before  the 
other  vessels  were  going  to  be  built,  I 
called  attention  in  this  House  to  iJio 
matter,  and  reminded  you  that  the 
Monitor  went  down  head  foremost.  I 
was  told,  in  reply,  that  these  vessek  sat 
the  water  like  a  duck ;  but  I  remarked 
that  they  might  also  go  down  to  the 
bottom  like  a  diver :  and  I  ureed  that 
before  any  more  of  such  vessels  were 
built  we  should  have  a  little  experience 
from  trials  of  the  Captain  at  sea.  I 
was  told,  in  reply,  we  do  not  want  any 
lesson  from  the  Captain;  we  know  all 
about  it,  and  the  Captain  can  teach  ns 
nothing.  Can  the  Captain  teach  them 
notliing  now?  The  vessel  went  down, 
and  people  all  asked  how  it  came  about, 
and  whether  there  was  any  Beport  from 
the  Controller  ?  It  turns  out  there  had 
been  a  Beport  by  tho  Controller  con- 
demnatory of  the  Captain  as  early  as 
May,  1870.  The  First  Lord  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
laudatory  Eeport  from  Sir  Thomas 
Symonds  in  July,  1870;  but  he  did 
not  produce  the  condemnatory  Beport. 
Stranger  still,  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion,  with  many  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  tMs  was  tho  best  style 
of  vessel  that  could  be  built.  Althoagh 
the  Controller  pointed  out  when  it  was 
built  that  it  was  two  feet  deeper  than  it 
ought  to  have  been — a  very  serious  fkult 
— yet,  nevertheless,  when  Mr.  Beed  left, 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Childers  offered  the 
situation  of  ,Chief  Constructor  to  the 
builder  of  the  Captain,  "What  sort  of 
management  was  this  ?  I  say  this  was 
tlie  management  of  a  civilian,  and  that 
if  he  had  had  consultations  with  naval 
men  this  would  not  have  happened. 
Tliey  do  not  seem  to  have  been  allowed 
to  give  their  opinion.  They  come  into 
the  room,  I  suppose,  and  are  sent  out 
again.  I  undertake  to  say  that  there 
has  hardly  been  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
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for  weeks  and  weeks.  My  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Oamperdown)  said  the  other 
night  that  the  Naval  Estimates  had  been 
settled  by  ;Mr.  Childers.  I  deny  that  they 
were  settled  by  Mr.  Childers.  As  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  he  settled  the  first  two  Yotes^ 
but  not  some  of  the  most  important  ones, 
and  the  Memorandum  he  left  was  alto- 
gether set  aside  when  he  was  gone.  The 
fact  is  nobody  is  responsible  for  these 
Estimates  :  and  this  is  what  the  House 
of  Commons  calls  perfect  responsibility, 
having  one  man  entirely  responsible.  A 
vessel  goes  down  and  noboay  is  respon- 
sible. The  Estimates  are  brought  forward 
and  nobody  is  responsible.  Is  this,  I  ask, 
the  way  tlungs  are  to  go  on,  and  are  we 
to  wait  tiU  mj[.  Childers  comes  home  and 
can  explain  it  aU  in  the  Rouse  of  Com- 
mons ?  Why  has  the  Controller  left  the 
Admiralty  ?  The  correspondence  on  the 
subject  published  in  The  Times  this  mom- 
ing  is  the  most  extraordinary  and  curious 
I  ever  saw.  I  wondered  when  I  read  it 
where  in  the  world  Mr.  Kinnaird  was. 
He  should  have  been  at  hand  to  explain 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  written. 
The  real  position  of  aSiairs  at  the  Admi- 
ralty at  the  present  moment  is  that  there 
is  now  nobody  there  who  has  the  whole 
grasp  of  the  Department  in  his  hands. 
The  absence  of  the  First  Lord  is  like  the 
removal  of  the  spring  from  the  works  of 
a  watch ;  the  other  members  know  their 
several  departments,  but  not  the  Ad- 
miralty as  a  whole.  There  is  the  Se- 
cretory, who  is  very  good  for  his  own 
work — the  buying  and  selling  stores.  I 
have  heard  accusations  against  him ;  but 
I  believe  he  has  been  doing  the  duties 
of  his  departmenl;  remarkably  well,  and 
has  brought  about  economy.  Look  at 
the  Order  in  Council  of  1870.  It  was 
most  mischievous.  It  said  that  if  a  man 
remains  at  the  Admiralty  a  certain  time 
without  active  service  he  is  to  retire. 
And  what  is  the  effect  of  that  ?  Lord 
John  Hay  is  at  this  moment  obliged  to 
run  away  in  the  course  of  the  next  fort- 
night, or  he  would  lose  his  position  in 
the  Navy  under  that  Order.  The  effect 
of  that  same  Order  woidd  have  been  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  Lord  Lyons 
and  Sir  Alexander  Milne.  Why  should 
such  men  be  excluded?  Why  should 
the  Government  thus  restrict  its  own 
power  of  selection  ?  I  coidd  never  see 
Bny  good  that  could  arise  from  it ;  but 
I  can  see  that  great  mischief  has  arisen 
from  it.    Men  will  not  enter  the  Ad- 


miralty for  fear  of  being  put  on  the 
shelf;  or,  if  they  enjter  it,  ithey  are 
always  on  the  look-out  for  some  occu- 
pation to  avoid  being  shelved.  Can  any- 
thing be  worse  than  this?  An  officer 
who  looks  after  the  details  of  manage- 
ment at  one  of  the  dockyards  can  keep 
his  flag  flying  and  have  his  time  counted 
as  active  service ;  but  if  he  comes  to  the 
Admiralty,  where  he  has  to  look  to  the 
interest  of  the  Navy  from  Japan  to  the 
Biver  Plate,  to  consider  the  available 
force  at  each  station  all  roimd  the  world, 
and  decide  where  the  naval  stores  and 
supplies  of  coal  are  to  be  kept — a 
serious  question  in  time  of  war—he  is 
told — "You  are  not  in  active  employ- 
ment and  must  therefore  be  put  on 
the  shelf."  No  statesman  would  have 
made  such  a  monstrous  system.  An- 
other most  injurious  Order  is  that  limit- 
ing the  number  of  lieutenants  to  600. 
I  showed  last  year  that  during  five  or 
six  years  of  peace  more  than  600  had 
been  fuUy  employed,  and  that  in  war 
they  were  the  strength  of  the  Navy.  I 
have  since  had  many  letters  from  naval 
men  of  all  ranks,  telling  me  I  was  quite 
right,  that  the  lieutenants  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Navy,  and  that  cutting  down 
their  numbers  in  this  manner  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  country.  Is  this,  again,  no  subject 
for  inquiry  ?  The  present  state  of  the 
Admiralty,  without  a  First  Lord,  with- 
out a  Controller,  without  a  Chief  Con- 
structor, without  a  Storekeeper,  with- 
out a  Controller  of  Victualling,  without 
a  Chief  Engineer,  is  clearly  a  ground 
for  inqiury.  I  wish  to  restrict  it  to 
a  few  points.  As  to  administration 
by  the  heads  of  departments,  I  do 
not  think  the  countiy  and  Parliament 
understand  how  the  present  system 
works.  When  I  was  at  the  Adnurally 
the  Board  met  for  an  hour  and  a  hajf 
every  day.  All  the  Lords  heard  the 
transactions,  and  anyone  of  them  coidd 
state  objections  to  anything  that  was 
done.  When  more  difficult  questions 
arose,  I  asked  them  to  come  into  my 
room  at  a  later  hour,  where  these  ques- 
tions could  be  more  fully  discussed ;  but 
all  the  routine  work  was  transacted  in 
the  Board-room,  as  I  say,  where  every- 
body was  together,  and  then  the  Secre- 
tary heard  and  knew  all  about  every- 
thing, whereas  now  he  can  only  answer 
for  his  own  department.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  work  if  the  services 
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of  the  Navy  were  required  for  active 
operations.    In  tlie  event  of  war,   the 
first  thing  that  would  be  done  would 
bo  to  alter  the  system,  for  the  country 
would  not  be   satisfied  with  a  civilian 
First  Lord   solely  responsible  for   the 
operations  of  the  Navy.    They  woidd  say 
— **  Give  us  a  Naval  Lord  who  knows 
Romotliing  about  the  matter."     While  I 
was  at  the  Admiralty  the  difficulty  about 
the  Trent  happened.     One  of  the  Lords 
asked  mo  what  would  be  done  if  there 
wore  war.     I  replied — **Ican  tell  you 
one  thing  I  shall  do.     You  wiU  have  to 
sleep  on  the  Admiralty  Board  table,  for 
I   will  not  let  you  go  away  from  the 
office.     I  will  not  be  responsible  without 
1  laving  three  or  four  of  my  Colleagues 
at  hand,  and  if  you  have  to  sleep  in 
tlie  Board-room  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  it."     Any  civilian  ought  to  feel 
the  same,  for  there  would  occur  innu- 
merable questions  to  be  decided,  and 
orders  to  Tbe  given  which  he  could  not 
undertake  without  professional  advice. 
If  Mr.  Childers  does  not  come  back  to 
the  Admiralty — I  hope  it  will  not  be  so— 
the  Prime  Minister  wiU  have  to  look 
3'oimd  the  Benches  behind  him  to  catch 
a  new  First  Lord — for  he  must  be  a 
!^[ember  of   the  House  of   Commons, 
though  the  noble  Viscount    (Viscount 
Halifax)   has  been  sitting  in  the  Ad- 
miralty nest,  just  keeping  the  eggs  warm 
till  Mr.  Childers  comes  back.     But  if  he 
should  not  come  back  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  have  to  find  on  the  Benches 
behind  him  somebody  who  can  speak 
fluently,   and   somebody  secure  of  re- 
election— and  this  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter ;  what  with  the  Permissive  Bill, 
and  what  with  the  Conta^ous  Diseases 
Act,  and  one  thing  and  another,  I  am 
afi'aid  he  would  be  in  great  difficulties. 
Those   are   some  of  the   difficulties  in 
selecting  a  First  Lord:   but   when  he 
lias  been  obtained,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
He   will  not  have  the  advantage  of  a 
Board.    Where   there  is  a  Board   dis- 
cussing  the  various  matters  of  Admi- 
ralty   business,    a    man   with    a    little 
common  sense  can  pick  up  the  merits  of 
tlie  case  and  form  a  decision,  if  he  hears 
(competent  people  state  their  opinions ; 
but  if  ho  goes  into  a  room  by  himself 
and  is  asked  to  settle  difficult  questions 
off-hand,  or  if  anyone  were  to  put  a 
question  to  liim  in  the  House,  he  will  be 
in  a  disadvantageous  position,  not  having 
heard  the  matter  previously  discusBed. 

TJic  Duke  of  Somerset 


As  I  have  said,  I  think  departmental 
divisions  good ;  but  I  want  to  add  to  de- 
partmental division  some  means  of  join- 
ing frequent  meetings,  in  which  naval 
opinions  can  be  properly  considered.  I 
think  I  have  shoTvoi  good  grounds  for  an 
inquiry ;  and  when  Mr.  Childers  comes 
back  he  will  be  a  most  useful  witness 
on  many  points. 

Moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  toe 
Board  of  Admiralty  with  referenoe  to  the  recent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  and  the 
practical  working  of  the  Department."-^  7%^ 
DuJce  of  Somerset.) 

Viscount  MELVILLE  said,  he  was 
very  glad  that  the   noble  Duke    had 
brought  forward  this  Motion,  for  never 
was  there  a  Department  in  greater  con- 
fusion than  the  Admiralty  was  at  that 
moment — it  was  worse  even  than  pre- 
vailed at  the  War  Office.    He  understood 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  did  not 
exist,  as  it  used  or  ought  to  do,  by  virtue 
of  the  patent  which  authorized  its  mem- 
bers to  exercise  the  duties  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.     The  name  of  the  Secretary 
did  not  appear  in  the  patent,  as  he  was 
nominally    appointed    by   the    Board, 
though  really  Dy  the  Government,  and 
he  was,  in  truth,  the  servant  of  the 
Board  and  not  its  master.     Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  informed  that  the  Secretary 
was  placed  over  the  various  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  took  orders  from 
him  instead  of  giving  them  to  him.     He 
(Viscount  Melville)  could  not  understand 
how  the  Naval  Lords  could  submit  to 
such  an  indignity  being  placed  upon 
them.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Childers 
the  First  Sea  Lord  should  be  the|person  to 
carry  on  the  duties  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.     Whether  this  were  so 
he  did  not  know.    What  the  noble  Duke 
had  now  stated  he  had  previously  heard 
was  perfectly  true — ^that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  now  never  sat  as  a  Board, 
and  never  consulted  together  upon  naval 
matters  or  the  supply  of  stores,  or  other 
things  which  a  Board  should  discuss. 
Each  acted  in  his  own  department,  and 
one  Lord  did  not  know  what  the  other 
did.     Instoad  of  this  they  shoidd  act 
with  unanimity.     With  regard  to  the 
Order  in  Council,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  such  an  Order  could  supersede  the 
patent  issued  by  the  Queen,  commanding 
certain  ^ntlemen  to  execute  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral.     He  was  perfectly 
certain,  from  aU  he  heard  out-of-doors. 
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and  from  the  dissatisflEU^tion  that  existed 
in  the  Navy,  that  the  noble  Duke  had 
done  the  greatest  service  in  moving  for 
this  Committee,  and  he  shoidd  hearb'ly 
support  the  Motion. 

The  Eakl  OF  OAMPEEDO WN :  The 
House  will  not  be  sxirprised  if  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  determining  at  which 
point  I  am  to  begin,  where  so  many  have 
been  dealt  with ;  for  the  noble  Duke  has 
touched  upon  everything  connected  with 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  administration  of 
the  Adiniralty,  down  to  the  latest  Order 
in  Coimcil,  and  the  imfortxmate  loss  of 
the  Captain,  I  think  your  Lordships 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  again  open 
the  debate  upon  the  Order  in  Council, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  it  was  so  fully 
discussed  in  this  House  last  year.  I 
shall,  therefore,  pass  it  over  with  the 
simple  remark  that  the  noble  Duke  was 
not  correct  in  saying  that  officers  cannot 
now  serve  at  the  Admiralty  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  being  placed  upon  the  retired 
list,  for  no  officer  of  flag  rank  can  be 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  imtil  he  has 
been  for  10  years  not  upon  full  pay.  The 
noble  Duke  may  be  right  in  his  opi- 
nion ;  but  stiU  it  has  been  maintained 
that  a  flag  officer  to  be  of  service  at  a 
crisis,  and  to  be  fit  to  take  the  command 
of  a  fleet  at  sea,  ought  to  have  been  in 
command  within  the  previous  1 0  years. 
There  have,  it  is  true,  been  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions ;  but  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  whether  you  think  it  would 
be  well,  as  a  genersd  rule,  to  count  an 
officer  who  had  spent  15  or  20  years 
in  the  civil  departments  of  the  Admi- 
ralty as  available  for  service  at  sea  ?  I 
will  pass  briefly  over  what  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  tiie  Captain,  because  I  have 
already  laid  upon  the  Table  the  Minute 
of  the  First  Lord,  and  I  have  given 
Notice  that  I  shall  move  to-morrow  for 
the  reply  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson ;  and 
when  your  Lordships  are  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  it  is  possible  that  your 
Lordships  may  have  a  debate  upon  the 
subject.  Witib.  reference  to  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will 
excuse  me  from  undertaking  the  unplea- 
sant and  almost  impossible  task  oi  dis- 
cussing matters  which  turn  on  questions 
of  fact  as  to  what  passed  between  the 
First  Lord  and  the  Controller,  and  of 
which  they  alone  are  comizant.  Advert- 
ing, then,  to  the  read  subject  of  the 
debate — ^the  constitution  of  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty — ^I  may  remind  your 


Lordships  that  the  Board  was  constituted 
under  tne  Order  in  Council  of  1869, 
and  that  the  main  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded  were  three  in  number.  They 
were— -first,  that  the  First  Lord  should 
be  supreme,  and  have  entire  control  over 
the  Board ;  second,  that  each  of  the 
other  Lordj9  should  be  individually  re- 
sponsible to  him  for  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  and  third,  that  there  should 
be  complete  control  over  all  expenditure 
of  money  by  officers  responsible  to  Par- 
liament. I  am  glad  to  hear  £rom  the 
noble  Duke  that  he  is  in  favour  of  the 
departmental  system,  for  that  is  one 
great  point  gained  in  favour  of  the 
present  system.  At  present,  all  trans- 
actions involving  expenditure  of  money 
must  be  approved  by  at  least  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  I  suppose  the  noble 
Duke,  when  speaking  of  mo  old  Board, 
did  not  intend  to  im^y  that  every  single 
transaction  in  his  time  was  considered 
by  the  full  Board  before  being  finally 
settled.  I  can  assure  the  noUe  Lord 
opposite  (Viscount  Melville)  that  it  is 
an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  never  meet.  Until 
the  illness  of  the  First  Lord  it  met  twice 
in  each  week ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 

Erevent  any  member  of  the  Board  m)m 
ringmg  Jij  matter  he  wishes  to  have 
discussed  before  the  Board.  I  can 
also  assure  the  noble  Duke  that  it  is 
an  error  to  think  that  the  First  Lord 
treats  his  naval  Colleagues  simply  as 
clerks.  He  considers  them  as  his  equals, 
with  whom  he  is  only  too  delighted  and 
anxious  to  consult.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  on  no  occasion  has  any  one  of 
his  CoUea^es  who  has  gone  to  see  the 
First  Lora,  or  expressed  a  desire  to  dis- 
cuss any  question  with  him,  ever  met 
with  anything  but  the  most  courteous 
attention;  and  that  no  proposal  has 
been  rejected  without  careful  considera- 
tion. The  noble  Duke  says  that  the 
place  of  the  Naval  Lords  during  a  crisis 
was  at  the  Admiralty,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  TVent  affair  he  expected  them 
to  find  their  beds  in  the  Board-room.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  present 
Board's  tenure  of  office  no  such  crisis 
has  arisen ;  but,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
contingency,  I  hope  Sir  Sydney  Dacres, 
and  the  other  Naval  Lord,  will  find  the 
table  of  the  sitting-room  of  the  First 
Lord  a  not  more  inconvenient  resting 
place  than  the  Board-room  table  in  the 
noble  Duke's  days.    The  noble  Yiscount 
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(Yiscoimt  Melville)  has  just  said  that 
no  one  at  the  Admiralty  ^ows  wliat  his 
Oolleagnes  are  doing.  Such  a  thing  may 
be  possible ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  person  who  is  in  ignorance,  because 
they  all  receive  a  daily  Minute  of  all 
tra^sa«tioBB  of  any  importance  in  every 
department.  The  noble  Duke  also  stated 
that  nobody  is  responsible  for  the  Esti- 
mates, and  he  said  that  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove  that  the  First  Lord  had 
nothing,  or  very  little  to  do  with  them. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  Only 
the  first  two  Votes. 

The  Eakl  of  CAMPERDOWN  :  How 
did  the  noble  Duke  obtain  that  informa- 
tion? 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  Grant 
the  Committee,  and  I  will  toU  you. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN:  I 
tliink  the  noble  Duke  need  not  ask  for 
a  Committee,  for  he  already  knows  every- 
thing he  proposes  the  Committee  shall 
find  out.  He  knows  more  about  these 
matters  than  I  do  myself.  I  may  say, 
liowever,  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Navy  and  dockyards  were  settled,  and 
the  whole  skeleton  of  the  Estimates 
made  out  by  the  First  Lord  himself,  and 
the  figures  were  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  Cabinet ;  therefore,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Estimates.  The  noble  Duke  referred  to 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  com- 
plaints about  him.  It  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that  he  is  not  able 
to  purchase  stores,  and  that  he  has  no 
stores ;  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
**  another  place  "  has  said  that  there  is 
an  extreme  lack  of  stores  and  provisions, 
and  that  we  are  living  on  what  was 
left  by  the  Conservative  Government. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  c€iee,  that 
when  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  re- 
lieve its  distress,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  was  able  to  send  no  less  a 
quantity  of  provisions  than  2,500  tons 
at  one  day's  notice,  and  I  tliink  your 
Lordships  are  bound  to  admit  that 
that  is  one  point  in  his  favour.  I 
have  heard  it  said  to-night  that  the 
Secretary  is  at  present  practically  the 
First  Lord.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  no 
expenditure  of  large  amount  can  be 
made  without  his  sanction.  The  ar- 
rangement is  a  simple  and  intelligible 
one.  The  principle  was  laid  down  in 
the  Order  of  1869  that  no  money  diould 
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be  spent  without  the  authority  of  thoee 
who  are  responsible  to  Parliament:  it 
therefore  follows  that,  during  the  First 
Lord's  absence,  that  officer  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  should,  for  the 
tune,  take  upon  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  financial  control.  I  believe  I  have 
now  answered  all  the  questions  addressed 
to  me ;  but,  if  I  have  omitted  anything^ 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  it. 
Without  presuming  to  dictate  to  the 
noble  Duke,  I  cannot  help  sa3dng  that  I 
think  he  Jbas  shown  no  special  reason 
for  granting  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  position  of  the  Admiralty  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  this  one  groat 
objection  to  an  inquiry,  that  it  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  Department  the  operations  of  which 
the  noble  Duke  is  so  anxious  to  facili- 
tate. K  he  has  any  grievance  to  allege 
against  the  Admiralty,  I  would  ask  hun 
to  give  us,  in  some  specific  terms,  the 
Instructions  which  he  proposes  to  give  to 
this  Committee. 

Eabl  grey  :  My  Lords,  I  did  not 
distinctly  understand  from  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Camperdown^  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment  to  resist  the  Motion.  If  it  is  not 
intended  to  refuse  this  Committee,  I  will 
not  say  another  word  about  it;  but  if 
the  Government  do  intend  to  resLst  the 
Motion,  then  I  shall  offer  a  very  few 
words,  confining  myself  to  the  simple 
question — Ought  we  to  grant  this  Com- 
mittee or  ought  we  not  ?  It  is  admitted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  that  there 
has  been  a  very  important  change  in  the 
working  of  the  Boai'd  of  A^niralty. 
Until  two  years  ago  a  system  was  main- 
tained which,  practically  as  well  as  theo- 
retically, was,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  one. 
It  maintained  the  complete  control  of 
the  Executive  Government  over  this  great 
Department  of  the  State,  by  placing  at 
its  head  a  person  who  generally  and  pro- 
perly was  a  civilian ;  but,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  left  without  proper  pro- 
fessional advice  and  assistance,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  required  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Department 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Loids,  some 
of  whom  were  necessarily  naval  officers, 
practically  acquainted  with  naval  mat- 
ters. This  arrangement  in  no  way  de- 
tracted from  the  complete  authority  of 
the  First  Lord,  for  if  difiPerenoes  of 
opinion  unfortunately  arose  between  him 
and  one  of  his  Colleagues  no  division 
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of  the  Board  took  plaoe  on  the  subject, 
but  the  autiiority  of  the  First  Lord 
was  inyariably  acknowledged,  and  any 
Naval  Lord  who,  upon  a  grave  ques- 
tion, was  unable  to  concur  with  him  in 
opinion  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign.  Seve- 
ral well-known  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred.  The  proper  and  legitimate 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  First 
Lord  as  the  head  of  the  Department 
and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  were  thus 
kept  unimpaired,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
a  responsibility  to  the  profession  and 
the  coxmtry,  and  if  any  measures  which 
they  thought  unfair  to  the  profession 
or  injurious  to  the  country  were  pro- 
posed, though  they  could  not  control 
the  action  of  the  First  Lord,  yet  by 
their  resignation  they  had  it  in  their 
power  very  plainly  to  convey  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  country  their  sense  of 
these  proposals.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  Naval  Lords  continued  to  hold 
their  offices,  they  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  an  Under  Secretciry  would  be 
who  waived  his  own  opinion  and  ac- 
cepted his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government.  This 
was  the  theory  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty as  formerly  constituted ;  and  effect 
was  given  to  me  system  by  periodical 
and  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board,  at 
which  all  important  matters  were  brought 
forward  and  discussed,  being  first  pre- 

Sared  for  consideration  in  Sie  several 
epartments.  The  noble  Earl  who 
has  just  spoken  took  ^eat  credit  to 
the  present  First  Lord  for  the  depart- 
mentistl  system ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
a  new  thing  at  the  Admiralty.  In 
consequence  of  the  Notice  given  by  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  ctf  Somerset) 
I  referred  to  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  which  he  described  the  al- 
terations that  were  made  in  1832,  when 
the  minor  Boards — ^the  Navy  Board  and 
Victualling  Board — were  abolished  and 
the  whole  business  was  concentrated  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  I  find  that  he  then 
distinctly  explained  his  proposal  to  be 
that  each  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should, 
in  his  own  department,  be  specially 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  should  have  the  assistance  of 
a  permanent  officer  who  would  not  give 
up  his  place  ^pon  any  changes  of  the 
Administration.  To  the  success  of  this 
system  periodical  meetings  of  the  Board 
wetre  afosolutely  essenti^ ;   for   unless 


those  meetings  were  held,  and  an  op- 
portunity were  afforded  of  discussinff 
the  various  questions  as  they  arose,  and 
thus  bringing  more  than  one  opinion  to 
bear  for  the  information  of  the  First 
Lord,  there  was  a  very  great  chance  of 
mistakes  being  made.  Such  was  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  for  many  years  it  worked  well.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  when  the  Navy  Es- 
timates were  brought  forward,  we  learnt 
that  Mr.  ChQders  described  veiy  consi- 
derable alterations  which  were  contem- 
plated. I  believe  that  in  the  form  of 
the  patent  no  change  occurred  —  ap- 
poin^ents  and  Orders  were  still  issued 
nominally  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  But  if  I  rightly  recollect 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Ohilders  in 
moving  the  Estimates  in  1869,  he  dis- 
tinctly said  that  the  consultations  of  the 
Board  were  practically  to  be  discontinued, 
and  that  in  future  the  responsibility 
would  fall  upon  him  exclusively,  after 
he  had  communicated  with  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  Board  as  to  his  own 
special  department.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  speech  as  we  filnd  it  re- 
corded, and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
common  report  of  what  actually  occurred 
in  the  Department.  Now  that,  I  say, 
was  a  most  important  change ;  and  after 
the  new  £fystem  has  been  some  two  years 
in  operation,  is  it  not  right  that  we  should 
proceed  to  make  inquiry  how  it  works  ? 
Is  it  not  especially  incumbent  upon  us 
to  do  so  when  circumstances  have  arisen 
leading,  if  not  forcing,  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  the  results  of  thiis  absence  of 
consultation  have  been  most  serious? 
Take  one  case.  The  catastrophe  of  which 
we  all  heard  with  such  surprise  and  such 
^ef  andhorror,  would  that  have  occurred 
if  the  old  system  of  conducting  business 
at  the  Admiralty  had  been  amiered  to? 
If  the  Naval  Lords  had  discussed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  First  Lord,  the  propriety 
of  sending  such  a  ship  as  the  Captain 
to  sea  with  masts  and  sails  at  a  stormy 
season  of  the  year,  would  that  ship  have 
been  allowed  to  incur  the  risk  to  which 
she  was  exposed?  My  Lords,  I  must 
confess  my  belief  that  she  would  not. 
At  all  events,  if  there  had  been  such  a 
discussion,  and  if  the  question  whether 
at  such  a  time  she  ought  to  have  been 
employed  on  such  a  service  had  been 
fairly  considered,  there  would  have  been 
no  question  then  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible.   The  i^ole  subject  would  have 
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(Viscount  Melvillo)  has  just  said  that 
no  one  at  the  Admiralty  Imows  what  his 
Oolleagues  are  doing.  Such  a  thing  may 
be  possible ;  but^  if  so,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  person  who  is  in  ignorouco,  because 
they  all  receive  a  daily  Minute  of  all 
transactions  of  any  importance  in  every 
department.  The  noble  Duke  also  stated 
that  nobody  is  responsible  for  the  Esti- 
mates, and  he  said  that  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  prove  that  the  First  Lord  had 
nothing,  or  very  little  to  do  with  them. 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  Only 
the  first  two  Votes. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  :  How 
(lid  the  noble  Duke  obtain  that  informa- 
tion? 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET:  Grant 
the  Committee,  and  I  will  toll  you. 

The  Eakl  of  CAMPERDOWN:  I 
tliink  the  noble  Duke  need  not  ask  for 
a  Committee,  for  he  already  knows  every- 
tliing  he  prox>oses  the  Committee  shall 
find  out.  He  knows  more  about  these 
matters  than  I  do  myself.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Navy  and  dockyards  were  settled,  and 
the  whole  skeleton  of  the  Estimates 
made  out  by  the  First  Lord  himself,  and 
the  figures  were  discussed  and  settled  in 
the  Cabinet ;  therefore,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Estimates.  The  noble  Duke  referred  to 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  com- 
plaints about  him.  It  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  that  he  is  not  able 
to  purchase  stores,  and  that  he  has  no 
stores ;  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
'^another  place"  has  said  that  there  is 
an  extreme  lack  of  stores  and  provisions, 
and  that  we  are  living  on  what  was 
loft  by  the  Conservative  Government. 
So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
when  it  was  considered  advisable  that 
assistance  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  re- 
lieve its  distress,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  was  able  to  send  no  less  a 
quantity  of  provisions  than  2,500  tons 
at  one  day's  notice,  and  I  think  your 
Lordships  are  bound  to  admit  that 
that  is  one  point  in  his  favour.  I 
have  heard  it  said  to-night  that  the 
Secretary  is  at  present  practically  the 
First  Lord.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  no 
expenditure  of  large  amount  can  be 
made  without  his  sanction.  The  ar- 
rangement is  a  simple  and  intelligible 
one.  The  principle  was  laid  down  in 
the  Order  of  1869  that  no  money  should 
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be  spent  without  the  anthoriiy  of  those 
who  are  responsible  to  Paziiamemt:  it 
therefore  follows  that,  during  tho  Fint 
Lord's  absence,  that  officer  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament  should,  for  the 
time,  take  upon  himself  the  reapoiuaibi- 
lity  of  financial  control.  I  believe  I  have 
now  answered  all  the  questions  addreaaed 
to  me ;  but,  if  I  have  omitted  anything, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  it 
Without  presuming  to  dictate  to  the 
noble  Duke,  I  cannot  help  sajdng  that  I 
think  he  has  shown  no  special  reason 
for  granting  a  Committee  of  Liquixy 
into  the  position  of  the  Admiralty  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  this  one  great 
objection  to  an  inquiry,  tliat  it  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  working  of 
tlio  Department  the  operations  of  which 
the  noble  Duke  is  so  anxious  to  facili- 
tato.  If  he  has  any  grievance  to  allege 
against  the  Admiralty,  I  would  ask  hun 
to  give  us,  in  some  specific  terms,  the 
Instructions  which  he  proposes  to  give  to 
this  Committee. 

Earl  GREY :  My  Lords,  I  did  not 
distinctly  understand  from  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesfy's  Oovera- 
ment  to  resist  the  Motion.  If  it  is  not 
intended  to  refuse  this  Committee,  I  will 
not  say  another  word  about  it ;  bat  if 
the  Government  do  intend  to  resist  the 
Motion,  then  I  shall  offer  a  yezyfew 
words,  confining  myself  to  the  mnple 
question — Ought  we  to  grant  this  Com- 
mittee or  ought  wo  not  ?  It  is  admitted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  there 
has  been  a  very  important  change  in  the 
working  of  the  Board  of  A&iiralty. 
Until  two  years  ago  a  system  was  main- 
tained which,  practically  as  well  as  theo- 
retically, was,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  one. 
It  maintained  the  complete  control  of 
the  Executive  Government  over  this  great 
Department  of  the  State,  by  plaoing  at 
its  head  a  person  who  eenerallj  and  pio- 
perly  was  a  civilian ;  but,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  be  left  without  proper  pro- 
fessional advice  and  assistance,  the  f^rst 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  required  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Department 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Lords,  some 
of  whom  were  necessarily  naval  offloerSy 
practically  acquainted  with  naval  mat- 
ters. This  arrangement  in  no  way  de- 
tracted from  the  complete  authority  of 
the  First  Lord,  for  if  differenoes  of 
opinion  imfortunately  arose  between  him 
and  one  of  his  Colleagues  no  division 
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of  the  Board  took  place  on  the  subject, 
but  the  aul^ority  of  ihe  First  liord 
was  invariably  acknowledged,  and  any 
Naval  Lord  who,  upon  a  grave  ques- 
tion, was  unable  to  concur  with  him  in 
opinion  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign.  Seve- 
ral well-known  cases  of  this  kind  have 
occurred.  The  proper  and  leptimate 
authority  and  responsibility  of  tne  First 
Lord  as  the  head  of  the  Department 
and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  were  thus 
kept  unimpaired,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
a  responsibility  to  the  profession  and 
the  country,  and  if  any  measures  which 
they  thought  unfair  to  the  profession 
or  injurious  to  the  country  were  pro- 
posed, though  they  could  not  control 
the  action  of  the  First  Lord,  yet  by 
their  resignation  they  had  it  in  their 
power  very  plainly  to  convey  to  the  pro- 
lession  and  the  country  their  sense  of 
these  proposals.  K,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  Naval  Lords  continued  to  hold 
their  offices,  they  were  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  an  Under  Secretary  would  be 
who  waived  his  own  opinion  and  ac- 
cepted his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government.  This 
was  the  theory  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty as  formerly  constituted ;  and  effect 
was  given  to  iJbie  system  by  periodical 
and  frequent  meetings  of  the  Board,  at 
which  au  important  matters  were  brought 
forward  and  discussed,  being  first  pre- 

Sared  for  consideration  in  Sie  several 
epartments.  The  noble  Earl  who 
has  just  spoken  took  ^eat  credit  to 
the  present  First  Lord  for  the  depart- 
mental system ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
a  new  thing  at  the  Admiralty.  In 
consequence  of  the  Notice  given  by  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
I  referred  to  the  speech  of  Sir  James 
Ghraham,  in  which  he  described  the  al- 
terations that  were  made  in  1832,  when 
the  minor  Boards — ^the  Navy  Board  and 
Victualling  Board — ^were  abolished  and 
the  whole  business  was  concentrated  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  I  find  that  he  then 
distinctly  explained  his  proposal  to  be 
that  each  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should, 
in  his  own  department,  be  specially 
chained  with  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  should  have  the  assistance  of 
a  permanent  officer  who  would  not  give 
up  his  place  "upon  any  changes  of  the 
Administration.  To  the  success  of  this 
system  periodical  meetings  of  the  Board 
were  afbsolutely  essential ;   for   unless 


those  meetings  were  held,  and  an  op- 
portunity were  afforded  of  disoussine 
the  various  questions  as  they  arose,  and 
thus  bringing  more  than  one  opinion  to 
bear  for  the  information  of  tine  First 
Lord,  there  was  a  very  great  chance  of 
mistakes  being  made.      Such  was  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  for  many  years  it  worked  well.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  when  the  Navy  Es- 
timates were  brought  forward,  we  learnt 
that  Mr.  Ohilders  described  very  consi- 
derable alterations  which  were  contem- 
plated.   I  believe  that  in  the  form  of 
the  patent  no  change  occurred  —  ap- 
pointments and  Orders  were  stiU  issued 
nominally  by  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.   But  if  I  rightly  recollect 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.   Childers  in 
moving  the  Estimates  in  1869,  he  dis- 
tinctly said  that  the  consultations  of  the 
Board  were  practically  to  be  discontinued, 
and   that   in  future  the   responsibility 
would  fall  upon  him  exclusively,  after 
he  had  communicated  with  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  Board  as  to  his  own 
special  department.    That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  speech  as  we  fiind  it  re- 
corded, and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
common  report  of  what  actually  occurred 
in  the  Department.     Now  that,  I  say, 
was  a  most  important  change ;  and  after 
the  new  system  has  been  some  two  years 
in  operation,  is  it  not  right  that  we  should 
proceed  to  make  inquiry  how  it  works  ? 
Is  it  not  especially  incimibent  upon  us 
to  do  so  when  circumstances  have  arisen 
leading,  if  not  forcing,  the  public  to  be- 
lieve mat  the  results  of  this  absence  of 
consultation  have  been  most  serious? 
Take  one  case.  The  catastrophe  of  which 
we  all  heard  with  such  surprise  and  such 
grief  and  horror,  woxdd  that  have  occurred 
u  the  old  system  of  conducting  business 
at  the  Admiralty  had  been  a<Siered  to? 
If  the  Naval  Lords  had  discussed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  First  Lord,  the  propriety 
of  sending  such  a  ship  as  the   Captain 
to  sea  with  masts  and  sails  at  a  stormy 
season  of  the  year,  would  that  ship  have 
been  allowed  to  incur  the  risk  to  which 
she  was  exposed?    My  Lords,  I  must 
confess  my  belief  that  she  would  not. 
At  aU  events,  if  there  had  been  such  a 
discussion,  and  if  the  question  whether 
at  such  a  time  she  ought  to  have  been 
employed  on  such  a  service  had  been 
fairly  considered,  there  would  have  been 
no  question  then  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible.   The  whole  subject  wotdd  have 
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been  before  the  Board,  a  Minute  would 
liave  been  made,  and  every  member  who 
acquiesced  in  that  Minute  would  have 
shared  the  responsibility.  This  one  single 
circumstance  —  for  I  will  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  by  going  into  others 
which  occur  to  me  —  establishes  to  my 
mind  a  primd  facie  ease,  showing  that 
the  important  change  made  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  two  years 
ago  was  an  injudicious  change,  and  one 
which  is  not  working  satisfactorily.  I 
do  not  say  more ;  it  is  possible  that  upon 
inquiry  it  maybe  shown  that  no  one  was 
to  blame  with  respect  to  the  catastrophe 
I  have  referred  to,  and  that  the  new  mode 
of  transacting  business  may  be  better 
than  the  old  one.  But  I  do  assert  that 
a  primd  facie  case  exists  for  believing 
that  the  change  at  the  Admiralty  was 
a  change  for  tho  worse,  and  that  in- 
quiry by  Parliament  is  imperatively 
demanded.  At  this  moment,  in  the 
agitated  state  of  the  world,  I  do  not 
tlunk  it  would  be  becoming  of  your 
Lordships  to  go  into  minuto  details — to 
inquire  into  a  mistake  here  or  a  mistake 
there ;  the  less  interference  in  that  way 
'with  a  Department  the  better — ^but  there 
is,  I  think,  strong  ground  for  inquiring 
whether  the  general  system  of  manage- 
ment introduced  two  years  ago  at  the 
Admiralty  in  substitution  for  the  system 
which  formerly  prevailed  is  or  is  not  a 
wise  one.  That  is  my  reason  for  sup- 
porting the  Motion  ;  and  I  do  trust  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  put  us 
to  the  pain  of  going  to  a  division.  Can 
they,  I  ask,  in  the  face  of  the  coimtry 
and  with  the  strong  groimds  which  exist 
for  investigation,  refuse  an  inquiry  which 
will  let  us  ascertain  for  ourselves  tho 
working  of  the  system  ?  I  earnestly  trust 
they  will  grant  the  Committee;  and  I 
equally  trust  that  tho  noble  Duke,  in 
conducting  the  inquiry,  will  abstain  from 
tho  discussion  of  details  which  have  no- 
tliing  to  do  with  tho  functions  of  Par- 
liament and  can  only  be  dealt  with  pro- 
l)orly  by  an  Executive  Department,  and 
will  confine  liimself  to  the  broad  and 
leading  question  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Board,  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  forms 
a  most  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  HAEDWICKE  :  My 
Lords,  I  think  this  House  cannot  refuse 
to  grant  the  Committee  asked  for  by  the 
noble  Duke.  A  state  of  things  has  been 
reached  in  the  world  in  which  men's 
minds  are  turned  to  war,  and  when  pub- 
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lie  feeling  generally  is  growing  anxious 
on  the  subject  of  our  defences.  I  look 
upon  the  Admiraltv  as  a  mysterious 
office.  The  public  know  nothing  of  its 
deliberations,  and  can  only  judge  by  the 
results.  It  is  the  custom,  I  know,  to 
boast  of  the  strength  of  our  Navy,  and  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  our  ships. 
To  my  mind,  they  are  nothing  but  ex- 
perimental ships,  every  one  of  them.  It 
may  prove,  in  tiie  end,  that  they  are 
neither  fitted  to  act  together  as  a  squad- 
ron of  defence,  nor  to  keep  the  sea  as 
individual  cruisers.  And  then  we  are 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  of  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to 
keep  the  fleet  in  order.  If  our  ships 
were  brought  into  battle  and  were  shat- 
tered—  and  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  be  very  seriously  injured — it  would 
be  foimd  that  no  arrangements  had  been 
made  in  our  dockyards  and  arsenals  for 
repairing  them.  Every  ship  in  the  pre- 
sent Navy  difEcrs  from  all  the  rest  in  the 
dimensions  of  her  masts,  sails,  and  en- 
gines, and  consequently  a  different  fit- 
ting is  reqidred  for  every  ship.  Such  a 
system,  it  is  obvious,  is  y^tj  expensive, 
and  must  lead  to  a  great  loss  of  time. 
In  former  days  there  was  a  complete  un- 
derstanding with  regard  to  classes.  We 
had  then  four  classes  of  ships,  four  kinds 
of  masts,  four  kinds  of  sails,  and  so  on. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  event  of  a 
vessel  being  shattered,  she  could  be  soon 
repaired.    If  the  Committee  were  ap- 

Sointed,  it  would  be  able  to  expose  me 
efects  in  the  present  system ;  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  Admiralty,  in- 
stead of  taking  into  their  counciLs  iron- 
ship  builders,  steam-engine  makers,  and 
men  of  that  kind,  would  look  to  old  and 
practised  seamen,  who  had  some  idea  as 
to  what  the  equipment  of  a  ship  ought 
to  be.  For  ^though  we  now  employ 
steamships,  it  is  most  important  that 
their  sailing  qualities  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  first  point  was  that  our  ships 
of  war  should  be  made  safe  and  sea- 
wortliy ;  the  second  is  speed ;  and  the 
third  is  to  equip  them  with  efficiency.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  first  point — safety — 
has  of  late  years  been  overlooked,  and 
that  our  ships  are  dangerous.  The  result 
of  the  late  catastrophe  will,  I  trust,  be 
that  the  ships  of  our  Navy  will  be  made 
safe ;  and  another  consequence  will  be 
that  experimental  ships  wiU  be  at  an 
end.  We  have  made  sufficient  experi- 
ments to  show  what  we  wanted ;  and  if 
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those  erperiments  were  united  they  will 
bring  about  the  production  of  a  good 
fleet.  I  maintain  that  we  still  require 
what  we  had  in  olden  times.  What  we 
require  are  sea  cruisers,  an  equipment 
suited  to  the  narrow  seas  around  this 
island,  and  a  complete  system  of  convey- 
inff  troops  with  mcility  and  despatch  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Above  all,  we  re- 
quire complete  means  of  defending  our 
whole  Empire.  All  these  points  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  require  carefcd 
consideration.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  Parliament  was  not  requested  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  Wavy ;  for 
I  suppose  Her  Majesty  was  told  by  her 
responsible  Advisers  tiiat  the  Navy  was 
penect.  I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Navy — looking  at  the  difB.cult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  is  placed 
—  was  never  in  so  useless  a  condi- 
tion as  at  present.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  wUl  be  of  im- 
mense value,  as  it  will  brinff  to  light, 
first  of  all,  the  secrets  of  the  Admircdty, 
and,  next,  the  secrets  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  Navy. 

Visoouirr  HALIFAX  said,  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  cross  Benches  (Earl  Ghrey) 
had  very  correctly  described  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  it 
was  modified  by  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
1832.  He  himself  had  had  the  honour 
of  holding,  at  one  time,  the  position  of 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  after- 
wards that  of  First  Lord,  and  he  had 
never  thought  there  was  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  working  and 
management  of  the  Department.  For- 
merly, the  Senior  Sea  Lord  was  charged 
with  superintending  the  department 
which  had  the  building  of  ships  of  war, 
and  the  second  Lord  with  superintending 
that  which  had  the  responsibility  of 
providing  stores;  and  it  struck  him 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  uniting  these  two  departments, 
which  must  work  together,  under  one 
head.  The  noble  Diuie  had  said  it  was 
quite  immaterial  whether  the  members 
of  the  Board  met  in  the  Board-room  or 
in  the  First  Lord's  room,  provided  that 
the  First  Lord  did  actually  consult  his 
naval  advisers.  There  were  three  naval 
officers  at  the  Admiralty,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  First  Ix)rd  should  not 
consult  them.  The  Board  meetings  were 
held  twice  a  week,  and  any  member  had 
only  to  bring  forward  JLj  proposition 
for  it  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 


the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
statement  of  individual  opinion.  He 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  assertion 
that  the  loss  of  the  Captain  was  due  to 
the  Board  not  having  met  more  fre- 
quently. His  noble  !^end  said  that  a 
warning  would  have  been  given  if  the 
Board  had  met.  From  whom  would  the 
warning  have  come  ?  The  most  likely 
person  to  have  given  such  a  warning 
was  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  who  disap- 
proved of  the  construction  of  the  Captain 
in  some  respects,  but  entertained  no  fears 
for  her  safety.  In  a  Paper  prepared  by 
Sir  Spencer  Eobinson  after  her  loss, 
dated  some  day  in  November,  and  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minute  of  Mr. 
Childers,  tiiis  sentence  occurred — 

<*  1  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  ship  was  safe,  if 
properly  handled,  so  far  as  relates  to  her  stability 
at  her  loadline,  and  the  means  existing  to  restore 
it  as  she  became  lighter." 

There  would  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  their 
Lordships'  House  a  Paper,  which  was 
the  answer  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  to 
the  Minute  of  Mr.  Childers,  and  in  this 
Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  said — 

'*  Neither  did  I  nor  Mr.  Reed  consider  that  the 
Captain  was  unsafe  to  be  tried  at  sea,  if  properly 
handled." 

That  might  be  said  of  any  ship  in  the 
world ;  and  any  ship,  &  improperly 
handled,  might  be  upset.  When  the  de- 
signer and  the  builder  of  the  Captain, 
when  the  Chief  Constructor  and  Con- 
troller of  the  Navy,  stated  their  opinion 
that  there  was  no  risk  in  sending  the 
Captain  to  sea,  and  when  it  was  obvious 
from  all  the  Papers,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  qualities  of  the  ship  in 
other  respects,  that  no  one  considered 
she  was  unsafe,  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  maintain  that  there  could  have  been 
any  warning  of  her  being  im.8afe.  If 
a  Committee  was  to  be  appointed,  he 
hoped  the  scope  of  its  inquiry  would 
be  restricted,  as  suggested  by  the 
words  of  the  noble  Duke^s  Motion,  that 
it  would  be  confined  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
practical  working  of  the  Department, 
and  that  it  would  not  extend  to  the  Order 
in  Council  of  last  summer  and  other 
matters,  as  the  noble  Duke  seemed  to 
suggest  that  it  should.  The  noble  Duke 
fell  into  one  or  two  curious  mistakes ; 
and  one  was  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Order 
of  1870,  which  applied  to  admirals  a 
rule,  as  to  service  in  the  Admiralty,  that 
had  been  applied  to  captains  from  time 
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immemorial.  The  noble  Duke  said  that 
the  Order  in  Council  of  1870  would  have 
deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of 
Lord  Lyons.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
the  Order  in  Council  which  would  have 
had  that  effect,  was  an  Order  in  Council 
passed  by  the  noble  Duke  himself  in 
1 866,  fixing  for  the  first  time  the  age  at 
which  admirals  must  be  removed  from 
the  active  list.  Unless  his  memory  failed 
him  Lord  Lyons,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  performing  such  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  Black  Sea,  was  above  the 
limit  of  age  named  in  the  Order  of  1866. 
It  was  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  noble 
Duke  himseK,  and  not  that  of  Mr. 
Childers,  which  would  have  deprived  the 
country  of  the  services  of  Lord  Lyons. 
Although  the  Committee  would  be  in- 
convenient, ho  ofi^ered  no  opposition  to 
its  appointment,  if  it  were  clearly  im- 
derstood  that  its  inquiry  was  to  be  limited 
by  the  words  of  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

And,  on  Thundaj,  February  33,  the  Lords  fbl< 
lowing  were  named  of  the  Committee : — 

Ld.  PriTy  Seal  £.  Gamperdown 

D.  Somerset  L.  Eliot 

E.  Derby  L.  Auckland 
£.  Malmesbury  L.  Belper 
E.  Grey  L.  Lyreden 
B.  Beauchamp  L.  Houghton 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  'till  to-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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EDUCATION—ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

QTTEsnoir. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
aaked  the  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education ,  Whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  have,  in  a  Communica- 
tion addressed  by  them  to  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Endowed  School  at 
Mitcheldean,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
made  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  general  principle  on  which  Eduoational 
Endowments  are  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners 
is  that  they  should  not  be  doToted  to  purely 
Elementary  Education,  which  is  now  fully  pro- 
vided for  by  law ;" 

and  whether,  acting  in  pursuance  of  that 
statement,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioners generally  to  devote  to  educa- 
tion of  a  higher  grade  funds  which  have 
been  distinctly  left  for  the  purpose  of 
primary  or  elementary  education  ? 

Mb.  TV.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  see  from 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  that 
no  power  was  given  to  tho  Commis- 
sioners to  devote  any  sum  to  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  that  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  was  to  prepare  schemes 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Elducation  De- 
partment, and,  if  apjproved,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  before  taking  legal 
effect.  Under  these  circxunstances,  it 
would  hardly  become  the  House  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners prepared  the  schemes,  tho 
G-ovemment  being  responsible  for  the 
shape  which  those  recommendations 
eventually  assxuned.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  give  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
Question ;  but  he  hsA  been  requested  by 
the  Commissioners  to  state  that  they 
were  extremely  anxious  that  everyone 
concerned  in  this  movement  should  be 
fully  apprised  of  them,  and  it  was  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  quotation  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  presented  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  when  read  with  its 
context. 

POST  OFFICE— POSTAL  COMMUNICA- 
TION BETWEEN  THE  HEBRIDES  AND 
THE  MAINLAND  OF  SCOTLAND. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CAMEEON  asked  the  Postmaster 
Qeneral,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  want  of  sufficient  postal 
accommodation  between  the  Hebrides 
and  the  mainland  of  Scotland  ]  whether 
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he  does  not  tliink  it  expedient  to  r^jju  amving  at  a  final  deoifiion.    He  had 

late  the  postal  semoe  eo  that  ttie  nuul  reason  to  heliere  that  vould  not  belong. 

ma;  be  conveyed  to  and  from  Loci 

Kadd;  three  times  a  week,  wind  ant  EDOCATION— THE  REVISED  CODE. 

weather  permitting,  in  winter  as  in  Bum  QTTsanoK. 
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reached  Edinbiu^h  or  OlasKow  on  Satur- 
day ;  but  letters  from  Lo<i  Maddy,  de- 
spatched on  Friday,  did  not  reach  theii 
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PROTECTION  OF  INFANT  LIFE. 

QTTESnOIf. 

^, Mr.  CHARI,E:T  asked  the  Secretary 

destination  until  Tuesday,  the  mails  being  of    State  for   the    Home    De^iment, 

delayed  on  their  way  during  Sunday.  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 

The  postal  revenue  from  this  service  waa  jesty's  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 

less  than  half  the  cost.     He  admitted  early  this  Session  for  the  protection  vA 

the  present  Eirrangements  were  not  en-  infant  life  F 

tirely  satisfactory.     A  fuU  inquiry  would  Ma.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 

be  made  into  the  matter,  whidi  he  hoped  subiect  of  the  hon.  Member's  Question 

would  lead  to  a  satiafactory  alteration,  bad  received  the  anxious  attention  of  the 

The  Department  had  had  great  difQ-  Gtoremment ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 

culties  to  contend  with  in  reference  to  they  were  unable  to  promise  legislation 

teJ^praphic  communication ;  bat  it  had  on  the  subject  at  an  early  period.     He 

Bucceeded  in  doubling  the  number  of  was  aware  that  the  hon.  and  learned 

Btationa,   and   adding  from   12,000  to  Qentleman,  and  those  who  were  asso- 

15,000  miles  of  wire.      He  hoped  that  ciated  with  him  in  this  work,  had  pre- 

y^s  the  end  of  May  teleffraphlo  commu-  pared  a  Bill,  and  if  he  would  introduce  it 

nication  would  be  established  to  Fort  the  measure  should  receive  the  attentive 

Augustus.  consideration  of  the  (Sovemment. 


RITUAL  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  W,  H.  smith  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  Bill  earlv  this  Session  dealing  with  the 
B^K>rte  of  the  Bitual  Commission  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  the  answer  given 
to  a  similar  Question  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. The  Qovemment  were  in 
communication  with  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  on  the 
subject,  and  they  were  waiting  to  hear 
fimn  these  right  rev.  Prelates  before 


TREATY  OF  PARIS  (IBSB)— DEC  LARA - 
nON  OF  MR.  ODO  RUSSELL.— QUESTION. 
SiE  JOHN  HAT  asked  the  First  Lord 
>f  the  Treasury,  "Whether  the  declara- 
3on  made  by  Mr.  Odo  Hussell  to  Count 
Bismarck  on  the  21st  November  (con- 
fined in  TTo.  76,  page  45,  of  the  Corre- 
ipondenco  respecting  the  Treaty  of 
Uarch  1866) — namely,  that 

"  Tha  queatiou  wu  Dm  which  Hr.  Odo  Ruiiell 
ud  franktj  proved  to  Count  Biimarok  wu  of  ■ 
tttar*  in  It*  preMOt  lUt*  to  eompel  ui.  with  or 
ritbont  Alliea,  t«  go  to  war  with  Ruuia," 

vas  authorized  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
remment,   and  what  preparation  Her 
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Majesty'B  GoTerninent  liad  made  in  sup- 
port of  their  threat  ? 

Ms.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said: 
The  arg^oment  used  by  Mr.  Odo  BusseU 
to  Count  Bismarck,  as  reported  by  him 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  de- 
spatch alluded  to,  was  not  one  which 
had  been  directed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. In  saying  that,  I  do  not  im- 
ply the  slightest  blame  attached  to  Mr. 
Odo  Busseil,  because  it  is  perfectly  weU 
known  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's diplomatic  agents  abroad  to  use 
their  best  discretion  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  think  they  can  support  the 
arg^ument  or  proposition  it  might  be 
their  duty  to  procure  the  acceptcmce  of. 
I  do  not  attach  the  slightest  olame  to 
Mr.  Odo  Bussell  in  the  matter ;  but  such 
is  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  under  .any 
specific  au^ority  or  instruction  from  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  that  the  arg^ument 
referred  to  was  used  by  him. 

DIPLOMATIC  MISSIONS  IN  GERMANY. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  in 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Empire,  to  abolish  the  Missions 
at  Munich  and  Stuttgart,  and  also  to 
take  the  present  '^opportunity  for  with- 
drawing the  Secretcuiea  of  Legation  and 
Charges  d' Affaires  from  Goburg,  Darm- 
stadt, and  Dresden  ? 

ViscoTJOT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said, 
that  with  respect  to  the  Mission  at  Stutt- 
gart the  vacancy  that  occurred  there  a 
few  months  since  had  not  been  filled  up ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  other  places  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member,  any  possible 
changes  that  might  occur  were  still  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
OFFICE.— QUESTION. 

Sib  HERBERT  CEOFT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  establi^  a  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  Office  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  never 
concealed  his  opinion  that  Government 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  coimtry  if  it  were  to  give  absolute 
securiiy  for  life  insurance.  He  must, 
however,  hesitate  before  attempting  to 

Sir  John  Hay 


undertake  it,  beoanse  his  opinion  did 
not  appear  to  be  very  extensively  shared 
in  by  the  public.  Until  the  people  asked 
for  it,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
in  the  Gbvermnent  to  adopt  it. 

FACTORY  ACTS— THE  WORKSHOPS 
ACT.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  CHARLES  DALRTMPLE  asked 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 

Sartment,  Whether  it  is  his  intention, 
uring  the  present  Session,  to  take  any 
steps  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
Workshops  Act,  which  is  in  many  places 
altogether  a  dead  letter,  by  making  the 
present  Government  Lispectors  of  F^ac- 
tories  responsible  for  workshops,  or  by 
any  other  means  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
afraid  the  inspection  of  all  workshops 
imder  the  Workshops  Act  could  not  be 
effectually  cairied  out  without  largely 
increasing  the  present  ntmiber  of  Factory 
Inspectors,  and  he  had  more  than  once 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  subject 
could  only  be  properly  dealt  with  by  a 
modification  of  the  existing  Acts.  Ho 
had  given  instructions  to  have  the  mat- 
ter inquired  into,  and  hoped  before  long 
to  lay  the  result  of  those  mquiries  before 
Parhament. 

TRUCK  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  is  able  to  state  when  the  Report  of 
the  Truck  Commission  will  be  laid  upon 
the  Table ;  and,  whether  he  proposes  to 
legislate  upon  it  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion? 

Mb.  BRUCE,  in  reply,  said,  the  Com- 
missioners had  finished  their  sittings, 
so  far  as  taking  evidence  was  concerned ; 
but  he  was  afraid  six  weeks  at  least 
must  expire  before  the  Report  would  be 
ready.  U  ntil  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  Report,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  sav  whether  any 
and  what  alterations  of  the  present  Act 
might  be  found  to  be  necessary. 

NAVY— COMMITTEE  ON  DESIGNS  OP 
SHIPS  OF  WAR.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CORRT  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  Committee 
on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War  has  been 
called  on  to  report  on  certain  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Admiralty  of  the  designs  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty'B  Bhips  "Devastation,"  '* Thun- 
derer," "  Fury,"  and  of  the  four  ships 
of  the  Cyclops  class ;  if  so,  whether  the 
building  of  those  ships  will  be  suspended 
until  the  Committee  shall  have  reported 
fully  on  the  subject ;  and,  whether  the 
Committee  will  be  requested  to  report 
generally  on  the  designs,  and  not  on  pro- 
posed modifications  only;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  building  of  the  ships  will 
be  suspended  until  the  report  of  the 
Committee  shall  have  been  considered 
by  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mb.  BAXTEE  :  In  reply  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War 
has  been  called  on  to  report  not  only  on 
the  modifications  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Admiralty  on  the  designs 
of  the  idiips  referred  to,  but  generally 
on  the  designs  as  well.  He  will  find  this 
in  the  Instructions  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay) 
moves  to-night ;  and  a  fortnight  ago  a 
letter  was  ^dressed  to  the  Committee 
begging  that  the  Beports  on  vessels  of 
the  devastation  and  Cyclops  classes  should 
be  considered  at  the  very  earliest  period, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Beport  is  received  it 
shall  have  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  four  ships  of  the 
Cyclops  class  are  being  buHt  by  contract, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
suspend  the  work,  and  the  Devastation 
and  the  Thunderer  are  so  far  advanced 
that  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to 
stop  the  work  on  them ;  but  the  work  on 
the  Fury  will  be  suspended  in  the  mean- 
time. 


ARMY— RECRUITING.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  What  number  of 
men  have  left  the  Army,  and  how  many 
have  enlisted  since  the  1st  of  August 
1870 ;  and,  whether  the  20,000  men  voted 
at  the  end  of  last  Session  have  all  been 
enlisted,  or  how  many,  and  for  what 
term  of  service,  whether  for  Army  Ser- 
vice, or  partly  for  Army  Service  and 
partly  for  service  in  the  Beserve  ? 

Mr.  CABDWELL,  in  reply,  said,  the 
total  number  of  men  recruited  was 
26,155 ;  of  whom  22,772  were  for  long 
service,  and  3,383  for  short  service.  The 
net  increase  was  18,351. 


YOL.  OOIV.    [third  sBRnw.] 


REAL  ESTATE  INTESTACY  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  ttie  Treasury,  If  he  wiU  name 
an  early  day  for  bringing  in  the  Beal 
Estate  Intestacy  Bill  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  name  an  early  day  for  intro- 
ducing the  BiU ;  but  I  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  I  say  this 
not  out  of  any  indifference  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  from  a  desire  that  w^  should 
take  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  My  experience 
certainly  has  not  shown  me  that  there  is 
any  advantage  to  a  measure  in  laying  it 
on  the  Table  a  very  long  time  before 
you  can  be  certain  of  bringing  it  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  will 
be  a  veiT  great  disappointment  to  me 
and  to  the  Government  if  we  are  not 
able  practically  to  bring  it  before  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  pass  it  this 
Session. 


POOR  LAW— SMALL  POX.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  holms  asked  the  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  If  he  will  state  the 
number  of  cases  of  small  pox  reported 
among  the  pauper  population  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  extent  of  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  them,  or  in 
immediate  preparation  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,  the 
last  Betums  showed  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  these  small-pox  cases  under  treat- 
ment was  1,228.  The  accommodation 
for  them  consisted  of  520  beds  in  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  and  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  had  accommodation  for 
some  300  more,  making  a  total  of  820 
beds.  There  were,  therefore,  400  beds 
short  that  day ;  but  to-morrow  70  more 
would  be  provided ;  and  during  the  next 
fortnight  about  500  more.  In  the  whole, 
the  beds  provided  would  then  exceed 
the  number  of  cases  at  present  known. 
Some  of  the  accommodation  furnished 
by  the  Guardians  was,  however,  of  an 
insufficient  and  temporary  character,  and 
it  might  be  requisite  to  have  200  or  300 
additional  beds.  Of  the  400  cases  un- 
provided for  the  majority  were  at  Beth- 
nal  Green,  Shoreditch,  and  Whitechapel. 
A  report  had  gone  abroad  that  at  Shore- 
ditch  there  were  420  cases  unprovided 
for ;  but  that  number  was  made  up  by 
an  erroneous  calculation.  The  real  num^ 
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ber  of  cases  unprovided  for  at  Shore- 
ditch  was  about  150— certainly  far  too 
many, 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE  DIAMOND 
DIGGINGS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  H^VRRY  VERNEY  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Wliether  the  Government  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  taken  any  and 
what  steps  for  the  protection  of  British 
Subjects  at  the  Diamond  Diggings  in 
that  Colonv  ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
in  reply,  said,  that  Mr.  John  Campbell 
had  been  appointed  a  magistrate  for  the 
district  referred  to,  under  provisions  of 
the  Act  passed  in  the  26th  and  27th  year 
of  the  present  reign.  That  gentleman 
had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  With 
the  greatest  cordiality,  and  no  disturb- 
ance was  apprehended. 


ROYAL  FLINTSHIRE  RIFLE  MILITIA. 

QTJESTIOX. 

Mr.  RAIXES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Why  the  Royal  Flint- 
shire Rifle  Militia  are  still  without  the 
supply  of  breechloading  rifles  promised 
to  be  delivered  to  them  at  the  end  of 
1870;  and,  whether  it  is  intended  to 
supply  them  with  all  convenient  de- 
spatch ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL,  in  reply,  said, 
some  had  been  already  distributed,  and 
he  hoped  shortly  the  corps  would  receive 
the  remainder.  The  delay  had  arisen 
in  consequence  of  the  Department  having 
been  so  much  occupied  of  lato. 


PROTECTION  OF  LIVERPOOL,  Ao. 

QUESTION. 

ViscorNT  SANDON  asked.  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  made 
inquiries  into  the  existing  moans  for  the 
protection  of  Liverpool  and  other  large 
commercial  ports  from  attack  in  the 
event  of  war;  and  whether  it  is  their 
intention  to  make  provision,  during  the 
present  Session,  for  the  proper  security 
of  such  ports  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL,  in  reply,  said,  the 
subject  had  been  imder  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
No  proposal  had  been  made  in  the  pre- 
sent Estimates  for  the  protection  of  those 
ports. 

Ifr,  Goschen 


Commiiiian. 


TUE  NEW  POST  OFFICE. 

QUESTIOK. 
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Mr.  EYKYN  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  Whether  the  de- 
scription of  the  new  Post  Office  published 
by  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  is  correct;  and,  if 
so,  whether  any  steps  will  be  taken  to 
improve  the  elevation  of  that  building  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON,  in  reply,  said,  that  to 
make  both  Question  and  Answer  intel- 
ligible, he  might  explain  that  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects had  described  the  design  of  the 
new  Post  Office  as  the  ugliest  ever  con- 
ceived, as  entirely  devoid  of  all  architec- 
tural knowledge  and  treatment,  and  as 
the  result  of  the  want  of  skill  in  the 
Department  of  Works  consequent  upon 
the  arrangements  recently  made  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  that  Depart- 
ment. Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  that 
was  to  state  exactly  what  had  occurred. 
The  design  for  the  new  Post  Office  was 
originally  prepared  by  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Works,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
North  Leicestershire  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners), when  First  Commissioner ;  but  on 
Mr.  Layard  taking  charge  of  that  Office 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  design  and  did 
not  approve  it,  but  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Fergusson,  then  in  the  Office  of 
Works,  he  directed  to  be  prepared  what 
they  deemed  an  improved  design,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Treasury.  Being  approved  by  both 
those  Departments,  tenders  were  in- 
vited for  carrying  out  the  design  before 
he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  became  First  Commis- 
sioner. To  show  the  value  of  such  archi- 
tectural criticism  as  the  question  referred 
to,  he  might  add  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  themselves 
recently  recommended  that  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson should  receive  Her  Majesty's 
gold  medal  for  his  great  knowledge— of 
which  everyone  was  aware — in  matters 
connected  with  architecture,  and  for  his 
instructive  wiitings  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Fergusson  being  the  gentleman  who  ap- 
proved and  settled  the  design  for  the 
new  Post  Office. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMMISSION. 
QUESTIOXS. 

Mr.  GOTJRLEY  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  state  to  the 
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House  the  nature  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated by  Her  Majesty's  Gbyeminent  to 
the  Anglo- American  Commission;  and, 
if  the  Commission  is  empowered  to  dose 
all  daims  for  and  against  this  Countiy 
arising  out  of  the  sailing  of  the  ^'Ala- 
bama'* and  "  Shenandoah  ?  " 

Mr.  W.  H.  GEEGOEY  asked,  Whe- 
ther the  Commission  was  empowered  to 
abandon,  without  previous  reference  to 
arbitration,  the  position  hitherto  main- 
tained by  England  of  non-liability  for 
the  ravages  of  the  '^  Alabama  ?  " 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  came  down  to 
the  House,  after  carefully  looking  into 
the  matter,  prepared  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  Question  of  which  Notice  has  been 
given,  and  I  will  give  a  distinct  answer 
to  it ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  without  having  first  taken  time 
for  consideration,  lest  by  answering 
hastily  I  might  produce  an  unfair  im- 
pression, neither  do  I  consider  it  is  ex- 
pedient at  the  present  for  the  public 
interest  that  I  should  do  so.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  Question,  I  understand 
it  to  refer  to  two  subjects—the  first  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  subject-matter  that 
would  be  covered  by  the  powers  given 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  next  to  the 
nature  of  those  powers.  As  to  the  first 
point,  the  latter  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Question  is  answered  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  in  a  manner  that  I  cannot 
improve  upon,  by  the  passage  on  the 
subject  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  describes  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  dosing  words  are 
these — 

*<  This  arrangement  will,  bj  common  consent, 
include  all  claims  for  compensation  which  have 
been,  or  may  be  made  by  each  GoTcrnment,  or 
by  its  citiiens,  upon  the  other." 

Then,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, I  will  simply  read  two  passages 
from  the  Instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  first  of  them  is  this — the 
Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  com- 
mence by  stating  that — 

"They  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing in  a  friendly  spirit  with  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  various  questions  on  which  differences 
have  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and  that 
country,  and  of  treating  for  an  agreement  as  to 
the  mode  of  their  amicable  settlement." 

Another  passage  in  the  Instructions  is 
as  follows : — 


*<  Her  Msjatty'i  Qovemment  request,  however, 
that  if  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  particular 
matter  which  yon  may  be  disposed  to  agree  to 
should  vary  materially  from  the  manner  of  settle- 
ment  to  which  I  have  informed  you  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  prepared  at  once  to  assent, 
or,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  of  importance  oc- 
curring between  yourselves  and  the  American 
High  Commissioners,  you  should  at  once  report  by 
telegraph,  and  await  further  instructions." 

FRANCE  AND  PRUSSIA— TERMS  OF 
PEACE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  AUBEEON  HEEBEET  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
an  application  has  been  made  during 
the  last  few  days  by  France  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  lend  their  good  of- 
fices with  a  view  to  secure  moderate 
terms  of  Peace  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Since  I  answered 
my  .hon.  Friend's  Question  on  a  former 
day,  a  communication  has  been  made  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  French 
Government  of  Defence,  which,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  knows,  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  same  position  as  a  Minis- 
try in  this  country  which  has  resigned 
but  holds  the  Seals  of  Office  until  their 
successors  are  ready  to  assume  them. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that 
communication;  but  I  think  I  can  de- 
scribe its  purport,  which  I  do  not  think 
entirely  to  correspond  with  the  Question 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  purport  of  it 
I  imderstand  to  be,  as  it  was  conveyed 
by  M.  Tissot  to  Lord  Granville,  that  the 
French  Qt)vemment  of  Defence  expressed 
a  hope,  in  a  form  more  or  less  general, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
exercise  its  influence  in  a  way  beneficial 
to  France  in  reference  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  Li  fact,  what  was  in- 
tended to  DC  conveyed  was  a  hope  on  the 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations,  recognize,  witn  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  the  new  Govern- 
ment about  to  be  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  communication  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  general  expression  of  a  wish  for 
the  friendly  aid  of  England,  and  that, 
generally,  the  expression  pointed  speci- 
fically to  an  early  recognition  of  the 
new  Government.  Li  reply  to  this  Lord 
Granville  stated  to  M.  l^ssot  the  satis- 
faction with  which  Her  Majesty's  Gk)- 
yemment  had  perceived  tne  orderly 
manner  in  which  the  elections  had  been 
conducted  in  Fra^^ce  under  circumstances 
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of  extreme  difficulty,  adding  that  though 
Her  j^fajesty's  Government  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  reserve  expressions  of  opinion 
for  the  present,  they  had  made  prepara- 
tion to  recognize  the  French  Govern- 
ment without  the  slightest  possible  delay 
on  its  assuming  Office. 

IRELAND— LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

QUESTIOX. 

Mr.  ay.  H.  GEEGORY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  "WTiether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
during  the  present  Session  to  bring  in 
any  measure  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  Labourers'  Habitations  in  Ire- 
land? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETTNGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  an  Act  passed  in  1860, 
and  commonly  called  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville's  Act,  provided  for  the  making  of 
loans,  under  certain  conditions,  in  order 
to  the  building  of  labourers'  dwellings. 
That  Act  woiud  expire  next  year,  and 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  to  renew 
it,  with  certain  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  had  been  suggested  by  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time,  he  could 
give  no  definite  pledge  on  the  subject. 

LOSS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  SHIP 
I"  CAPTAIN."— QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  Sir  James  ELPHmsTO^ns, 
Mr.    GLADSTONE    said,    that    the 
Papers  relating  to  the  loss  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ship  Captain  had  that  night  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Conmiittee.) 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said:  Sir,  since 
we  last  met  in  this  House  ^consider 
questions  of  military  organization  and 
military  expenditure  event*  have  occurred 
in  Europe  of  so  marvellous  a  character 
that  I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say 
they  have  no  parallel  in  the  records  of 
history  from  the  pages  of  Herodotus  to 
those  of  Sir  Wuliam  Napier.  These 
events  have  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  people  an  anxious  interest 
and  a  settled  purpose  to  review  their 
own  military  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  them  on  a  basis  of 
permanent  security.  The  task  which  is 
before  the  English  Parliament  is  not 
like  that  which  was  before  the  Ptossian 
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Legislature  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
We  have  no  reverses  to  repair ;  and  we 
do  not  begin  upon  a  cleared  foundation 
to  build  a  new  superstructure.  Our 
more  grateful,  but  not,  perhaps,  neces- 
sarily easier,  task  is  to  combine  in  one 
harmonious  whole  institutions  which 
have  great  excellences,  but  which  re- 
quire considerable  improvement  in  order 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  time.  There  is  the  standing  Army, 
with  its  historical  associations  and  glo- 
rious memories,  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  and  having  a  larger  amount 
of  foreign  service  than  any  other  army 
in  the  world ;  there  is  the  Militia,  whose 
theory  is  conscription,  but  whose  prac- 
tice is  voluntary  enlistment ;  and  there 
are  the  Volunteers,  who  have  most  of 
the  attributes  of  military  life,  and  all 
the  independence  of  the  most  perfect 
civil  freedom.  To  combine  these  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  one  complete  whole 
is,  as  I  believe,  the  desire  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  of  the  English  nation. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  thought 
the  present  opportunity  favourable  for  ac- 
complishing this  object,  because,  while  we 
have  no  dangers  to  apprehend,  we  have 
on  the  part  of  the  community  at  large 
an  interest  in  the  subject  which,  in 
former  years,  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  evoke.  And,  Sir,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  that,  if  we  are  to  deal 
at  all  with  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
and  importance,  we  ought  not  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  superficial  and  partial  man- 
ner, but  ought  to  take  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a 
system  which  may  render  danger  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger  in  the  future 
altogether  imknown. 

In  endeavouring  to  discharge  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  task  imposed  upon, 
me  I  will  first  speak  of  the  nimibers  of 
men  for  which  the  present  Estimates  pro- 
vide, and  next  declare  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  great 
questions  which  underlie  all  the  details 
of  military  administration,  and  which 
must  be  settled  by  Parliament  before 
any  Department  can  undertake,  in  a 
complete  mtmner,  the  work  of  detailed 
organization.  First,  I  shall  speak  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  or 
voluntary  service  ;  then  on  the  question 
of  purchase  in  the  Army  ;  and,  lastly,  of 
the  position  of  Lords  Lieutenant  of 
counties  in  regard  to  the  auxiliaiy  forces^ 
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with  a  reference  to  the  relations  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  regular 
and  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  country. 
And,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  in  the 
outset  to  quote  some  words  of  Mr.  Pitt 
as  being  the  natural  and  guiding  prin- 
ciple for  any  Government  in  dealing 
with  such  a  question  as  this.  In  1803 
— at  a  time  of  great  danger,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  time— Mr.  Pitt 
addressed  to  the  House  words  which  I 
think  appropriate  to  a  case  like  the 
present.     He  said — 

"  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  to  a  regular  Army 
alone,  however  superior,  however  excellent,  even 
aided  by  the   Militia,   we  ought  not    solely  to 

trust ;  but  that  in  a  moment  so  eventful 

We  ought  to  superadd  to  the  regular  Army 
some  permanent  system  of  national  defence, 
either  to  a  certain  degree  compulsory,  or  formed 
upon  the  voluntary  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the 
country  itself.  This  ought  to  be  resorted  to  as 
the  grand  source  of  domestic  security.  The  Army 
must  be  the  rallying  point ;  the  Army  must  furnish 
example,  must  afford  instruction,  must  give  us 
the  principles  on  which  that  national  system  of 
defence  must  be  formed,  and  by  which  the  volun- 
teer forces  of  this  country,  though,  in  a  military 
view,  inferior  to  a  regular  Army,  would,  fighting 
on  their  own  soil  for  everything  dear  to  indivi- 
duals and  important  to  a  State,  be  invincible." — 
f  I  Hantard,  Deo.  9,  1803.] 

The  present  Estimates  are,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  very  much  larger  than  those  of 
last  year.  They  amount  to  £15,851,700, 
being  an  increase  of  £2,886,700,  or  of 
£1,486,700  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  Yote  of  Credit  assigned  to  the 
War  Department,  and  amounting  to 
£1,400,000.  Over  the  Estimates  of  the 
preceding  Government  in  1868-9,  after 
making  an  allowance  for  those  Estimates 
on  account  of  the  Survey  and  some  In- 
dian payments  —  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  well  knows  what 
I  refer  to — the  increase  is  about  £7 1 8, 000. 
Now,  with  regard  to  fully  £1,000,000 
of  the  increase,  I  shall  not  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Committee  with  any  de- 
tails, because  I  think  it  will  probably 
be  desired  that  we  should  not  now 
occupy  ourselves  with  mere  details, 
but  proceed  to  the  larger  questions 
which  are  involved  in  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  All  I  will  say  is  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  sits  beside  me,  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Sir  Henry 
Storks),  will  be  able,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  show  you  that  the  £1,000,000 
to  which  I  have  referred  is  an  expendi- 
ture of  a  kind  which  will  never  occur  in 
ordinary  years.    With'regard  to  the  in- 


crease of  20,000  men  made  last  year, 
that  accounts  for  an  increase  in  the  Es- 
timates of  £1,049,000.  The  increase  for 
the  Militia  is  £412,000  ;  for  Volunteers, 
£81,500;  and  for  the  Army  Eeserve, 
£61,000. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  other  subjects  I 
should  like  to  say,  almost  in  a  single 
sentence,  a  few  words  about  the  increase 
of  men.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Disraeli)  spoke  the  other 
evening  of  disbanded  veterans  and  at- 
tenuated regiments.  We  disbanded  no 
corps  of  the  British  establishment  pro- 
per, but  only  colonial  corps,  and  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  almost  a  universally  ac- 
cepted principle  of  English  policy  that 
colonial  corps  shall  not  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  at  home. 
The  doctrine  is  that  at  home  the  popula- 
tion shall  do  more  in  its  own  defence 
in  comparison  with  the  amoimt  of  the 
standing  army,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  taxpayer,  a  standing  army  to 
reheve  our  distant  Colonies  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  anything  to  defend 
themselves.  And  there  is  no  one  who 
has  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  than  my  right 
hon.  Friend  whom  I  see  opposite  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley),  who  represented  the 
Colonial  Office  imder  the  late  Govern- 
ment. I  contend,  therefore,  that  when 
we  disbanded  the  Canadian  Bifles,  who 
defended  the  frontier  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  we  did  nothing  to 
impair  the  defensive  power  of  England, 
nor  did  we  do  anything  to  diminish  that 
power  when  we  disbanded  the  Cape  Eifles, 
on  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  that  the  mounted  police  would 
do  the  work  better;  and  the  same  re- 
mark may  apply  to  the  West  India  re- 
giments and  to  the  black  troops  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  neither  of  whom 
afforded  any  source  of  strength  to  Eng- 
land. These  disbandings  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  British  taxpayer,  while 
they  in  no  respect  diminish  the  power  or 
the  influence  of  this  country. 

Then  with  regard  to  attenuated  regi- 
ments. The  first  person  who  introduced 
attenuated  regiments  was,  I  think,  Ge- 
neral Peel,  acting  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  That  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
most  judicious  and  wise  course,  and  let 
me  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if  you 
are  ever  to  have  a  combination  of  effi* 
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ciency  with  economy,  you  must,  in  a 
time  of  peaoe,  have  attenuated  regi- 
ments. Such  regiments  do  not  look  so 
well  on  parade ;  they  are  not  so  agree- 
able to  commanding  officers  as  regiments 
which  are  not  attenuated,  but  they  are 
very  agreeable  to  the  British  taxpayer, 
and  when  you  have  them  backed  by  a 
reseiTo  they  are  equally  conducive  to 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  country. 
General  Peel  did  not  reduce  those  regi- 
ments below  600;  that  was  at  a  time 
when  the  reserves  were  not  yet  formed, 
the  time  when  he  introduced  the  Reserve 
Bill.  AYe  reduced  them  to  600 ;  but 
that  was  at  a  time  when  the  reserves 
were  raised  and  were  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  battalions.  I  will  for  a  moment 
make  a  comparison  in  order  to  show 
our  exact  strength  when  we  came  into 
Office  with  what  it  was  when  this  sub- 
ject was  dealt  with  last  year.  I  am 
taking  a  comparison  certainly  not  too 
favourable  to  myself,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  at  that  time  at  home 
rather  more  men  than  his  distribution 
had  provided,  while  in  August  last  I  had 
fewer  than  my  distribution  contemplated. 
In  December,  1868,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Sir  John  Pakington)had 
in  this  country  89,080  regulars,  and 
3,494  reserve  men  liable  to  service  abroad. 
That  left  at  home  92,574.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  1870,  we  had  only  in  this 
countiy  of  regulars  84,376 — not  because 
the  Estimates  did  not  provide  more,  but 
because  5,000  had  not  yet  returned  from 
the  Colonies ;  but  there  was  at  that  time 
a  reser\'e  of  22,313  men,  making  a  total 
of  106,689,  against  92,574.  [Sir  John 
Pakes'gton  :  Chiefly  Militia  Reserves.] 
Yes,  they  were;  that  is  to  say,  there 
wore  at  home  liable  to  serve  abroad 
14,000  more  men  after  the  Estimates 
had  been  reduced  by  two  millions  and  a 
quarter.  I  say,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  attenuated  regiments  is  a  policy  to 
which  I  am  prepared  to  adhere  when 
there  are  reserves  prepared  to  fill  those 
regiments. 

Well,  now  about  Militia  Eeserves.  I 
have  never  been  enthusiastic  for  Militia 
Reserves;  but  I  own  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  special  disparagement  should 
be  cast  on  a  Militia  Reserve  from  the 
quarter  that  carried  the  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing it,  and  actually  created  it.  If  it 
was  not  a  reliable  reserve,  why  create  it  ? 
If  it  is  a  liable  reserve,  why  disparage 
it  ?    My  own  opinion  is,  that  you  may 
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have  a  much  better  reserve— namely, 
the  Army  Reserve.  It  waa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  that  object  that  I  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  Parliament 
last  Session  a  Bill  for  short  service,  which 
I  hold  to  be  at  the  very  root  and  founda- 
tion of  all  Army  Reform.  Having  used 
the  reserves  which  my  predecefisors  had 
placed  in  znv  hands.  anS  having  passed 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
better  reserve,  I  consider  myself  entitled 
to  adhere  to  and  sustain  the  policy  of 
attenuated  regiments  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  recruiting,  about 
wliich  I  have  been  asked  a  Question  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  because,  to 
my  great  surprise,  all  through  the  Re- 
cess, some  patriotic  critics  appeared  to 
have  taken  special  trouble  to  prove  that 
our  attempts  at  recruiting  were  fjEulures. 
What  possible  satisfaction  that  could 
give  to  any  person  who  had  the  strong^ 
or  glory  of  his  coimtry  at  heart  I  oould 
never  understand.  But  let  me  state  a 
few  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  have 
laid  on  the  Table  the  Report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  Recruiting.  The  re- 
cruiting began  in  the  middle  of  the 
harvest.  It  began  without  bounty,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House  that 
until  last  year  it  was  an  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  dogma  that  rocruitine 
without  bounty  was  impossible.  Wel^ 
we  began  recruiting  without  bounty,  and 
almost  immediately  the  occasion  arose 
which  led  us  to  ask,  and  the  House  to  vote, 
20,000  additional  men.  The  result  has 
been  that  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  recruits  than  during  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  even  during  the  time 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  which  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  the  period  when  the 
greatest  number  of  recruits  were  raised ; 
and  when  a  bounty  of  £2  was  given  and 
the  medical  examination  was  relaxed, 
the  number  did  not  greatly  exceed  that 
which  we  have  now  obtained.  When 
you  look  at  the  bounty,  the  standard 
of  height,  and  the  medical  examina- 
tion, you  wiU  probably  be  of  opinion, 
when  you  read  the  Inspector  General's 
Report,  that  the  recruiting  of  last  year 
was  really  and  substantiedly  equal  to 
that  of  1857.  Before  I  pass  from  the 
subject  of  bounty,  I  will  observe  that 
the  system  of  boimty  carried  along  with 
it  the  supposed  necessity  for  the  practice 
of  marking.  Bounty  having  been  done 
away  with,  I  have  desired  that  the  prac- 
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tice  of  marking  may  also  be  discon- 
tinued. [Murmurs J]  I  thought  every- 
body in  tne  House  knew  what  marking 
was.  Marking  is  the  practice  of  im- 
printing letters  upon  the  person  in  the 
way  sailors  frequently  mark  themselves. 
The  letter  **  D."  is  put  upon  a  deserter ; 
the  letters  **  B.  0."  upon  one  who  has 
been  guilty  of  very  bad  conduct.  [Several 
hon.  Members  :  Branding.]  It  is  not 
branding.  It  is  still  sometimes  said  that 
we  entrap  and  decoy  recruits ;  but  when 
you  read  the  Beport  you  will  find  that 
the  recruits  are  sent  without  escort,  a 
railway  ticket  being  given  to  them  at  the 
places  where  they  are  recruited.  They 
are  sent  by  themselves  to  join  their  regi- 
ments ;  and  a  very  small  decimal  repre- 
sents the  percentage  of  those  who  absent 
themselves,  and  that  of  these  many  after- 
wards join,  having  only  missed  a  steamer, 
or  a  train.  On  the  whole,  I  am  sure 
you  will  feel  that  the  recruiting  has  been 
extremely  satisfactory. 

On  the  question  of  short  service,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  numbers  recruited 
under  the  Bill  of  last  year  are  small,  but 
that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
operation  of  the  prejudice  which  has  al- 
ways favoured  the  old  plan,  and  because 
imtil  the  ranks  of  the  Army  were  full  we 
were  not  able  to  pass  any  men  into  the  He- 
serve.  The  ranks  of  the  Army  are  now 
fuU,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  shall  begin  to  pass  men  into  the  He- 
serve.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  mea- 
sure I  have  to  introduce  will  be  that 
greater  elasticity  may  be  given  in  regard 
to  short  service  than  we  were  able  to 
obtain  by  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The 
House  will  remember  that  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  were  almost  compelled  to  apply 
it  only  to  the  infantry,  and  that  only  for 
six  years  ;  but  the  war  which  has  been 
raging  on  the  Continent  has  shown 
abundantly  that  excellent  soldiers  can 
be  made  in  a  much  shorter  period  than 
six  years;  and  therefore  1  hope  the 
House  will  permit  us  to  extend  the 
short-service  principle  to  a  much  greater 
length,  and  thus  to  increase  the  Army 
Reserve. 

I  now  wish  to  speak  of  the  Militia, 
called,  and  justly  called,  by  the  Hoyal 
Commission  ''the  solid  and  constitu- 
tional reserve  of  the  coimtry."  We 
issued  a  circular  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Militia  regiments,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether,  in  their  opinion, 


they  would  be  able  to  raise  additional 
battalicms  or  additionfid  companies,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  we  have  re- 
ceived accounts  which  I  have  laid  on  the 
Table  and  which  appear  to  show  that  we 
can  raise  45,000  additional  men  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Therefore, 
for  the  present  year,  there  will  be,  in- 
cluding officers  and  permanent  staff, 
139,000  Militiamen.  This  is  more  than 
the  statute  at  present  permits  us  to  raise ; 
and  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  introduce  will  have 
for  its  object  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
raise  those  additional  Militiamen  by  vo- 
luntary enlistment  within  the  limits  of 
the  Vote  that  Parliament  may  sanction. 

The  Volunteers  have  in  the  course 
of  the  year  shown  an  increase  of  effi- 
cients to  the  number  of  577,  and  of 
extra-efficients  to  the  number  of  8,176. 
The  schools  of  instruction  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  autimm  have  been  very 
readily  attended,  considering  that  they 
have  been  opened  for  so  short  a  period, 
and  at  the  present  moment  out  of  460 
men,  142  have  passed  the  schools,  and 
318  have  received  certificates  of  com- 
petency. In  the  Estimates  I  have  taken 
£40,000  for  the  Volimteers,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  certificates  to  be  obtained  by 
officers,  commissioned,  and  non-commis- 
sioned, in  the  present  year.  This  ar- 
rangement made  last  year  was  not  re- 
ceived at  first  with  much  favour  by  those 
who  spoke  about  it  in  this  House ; 
but  I  hope  those  Volunteer  officers  who 
are  present  will  agree  with  me  in  opi- 
nion that  they  have  been  received  fa- 
vourably by  the  Volimteer  Force. 

I  win  now  pass  on  to  state  the  num- 
bers for  which  we  propose  to  provide. 
The  present  Estimate  provides  on  the 
British  establishment  for  135,047  Regu- 
lar troops,  139,000  Militia,  14,000  Yeo- 
manry (9,000  whom  we  hope  to  get  for 
the  First  Army  Reserve),  and  30,000 
Second  Army  Reserve  and  Pensioners, 
making  in  all  327,047  men,  and  if  you 
add  for  efficient  Volunteers  170,671,  the 
whole  will  amount  to  497,718.  Of  these 
there  will  be  in  this  country  108,108 
Regulars,  139,000  Militia,  14,000  Yeo- 
manry, the  First  Army  of  Reserve 
amoimting  to  9,000,  and  the  Second 
Army  of  Reserve  and  Pensioners  to 
30,000,  making  a  total  of  300,108,  be- 
sides 170,000  Volunteers.  And  now  I 
will  just  state  how  the  20,000  men 
added  to  the  Army   are  disposed  of. 
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Tlie  artillory  has   been  increased   by 
5,254  men,  the  cavalry  corps  by  1,888, 
the  infantry  by   12,257,   the    engineer 
train  by  333,  the  army  service   corps 
by   319,   the  army  hospital   corps    by 
140,  making  in  all  20,191.     Deducting 
from  this  211  men,  mainly  consisting  of 
two  companies  of   the   Ceylon   Hifles, 
which   are   to    bo    reduced,   the   num- 
ber will    bo    19,980.      Now,    for    this 
force  of  300,108  men,  which  I  said  we 
shall  have  at  home,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  is — What  is  to  be  the 
field   artillery  ?     We  have  raised  the 
horse  artillery  from  10  batteries  to  16, 
having   96  guns ;  and  we  have  turned 
20  garrison  batteries  into  field  batteries, 
making  40  altogether,  with  240  g^ns, 
making  a  total  of  336  guns.     And  in 
reserve  we  have   12  batteries,  with  72 
guns,  making  in  all  408  field  guns,  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  for 
a  force  of  150,000  men.    I  think  it  right 
to  state  these  figures,  partly  because  the 
subject  is  one  which  excites  great  interest, 
and  partly  because  it  is  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  first  question  which  I  wish 
to  lay  before  the  House — that  is,  the 
question   of   voluntary    or    compulsory 
service.    Until  we  have  clear  ideas  whe- 
ther we  mean  to  adliere  to  our  present 
system  of  voluntary  service,  or  to  adopt 
some  one  of  the  many  plans  of  compul- 
sory service  which  we  see  daily  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  cannot  proceed  with 
any  detailed  arrangements.     Now,  the 
question  is  not  whether  compulsory  ser- 
vice shall  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  a 
portion  of  the  law  of  the  country,  not 
whether  it  shall  be  that  last  resource 
which  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament  can 
apply  in  the  moment  of  supreme  emer- 
gency, but  the  question  is,  as  wo  see 
every  day  recommended,  whether  com- 
pulsory service  shall  be  called  into  ac- 
tion and  become  part  of  the  daily  ad- 
ministration of  our  military  system.  Sir, 
before   enforcing  a  plan  like  this  we 
should  require  indeed  conclusive  proof 
— something  which  should  compel  us  to 
change  our  ancient  habits  and    enter 
upon  a  course  which,  to  my  judgment, 
would  bo  most  distasteful  to  the  country, 
and    extremely  objectionable   in   every 
point  of  view.      It  is  sometimes  said 
that  compulsory  service  would  be  simple 
and  logical,  that  it  would  solve  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  if  you  only  had  re- 
course to  it  all  the  objections   which 
surroimd  it  would  at  once  disappear. 
Mr,  Cardwell 


That  argument  seems  to  me  to  involye 
that  there  should  be  compulsoiy  ser- 
vice  for  the  standing  Army,  a  proposition 
which  nobody  ever,  I  think,  was  bold 
enough  to  support.  If  it  is  to  be  com- 
pulsory service  for  the  Militia,  on  what 
ground  is  it  to  be  defended  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  Walpole)  in 
]  852  brought  in  tne  plan,  which  works 
extremely  well,  of  voluntaiy  enlistment 
for  the  Militia.  Why  depart  from  it  and 
establish  a  compulsory  system  ?  I  have 
seen  it  argued  that  it  would  be  a  great 
moral  advantage  if  all  men  of  all  classes 
were  compelled  to  servo  together  in  the 
ranks  under  pressure  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. To  me  it  appears  that  there  is 
not  a  nobler  spectacle  than  this  country 
presents,  where  all  classes  serve  to- 
gether, but  serve  together  in  a  voluntaiy 
service,  and  have  always  hitherto  in  our 
time  maintained  a  sufficient  force.  Be- 
fore the  Great  War  the  theory  of  com- 
pulsory service  existed,  and  what  was 
the  result?  Why  that  almost  all  the 
persons  who  served  were  substitutes. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  that  in  its 
bearing,  whether  upon  the  individuals 
selected  or  upon  the  country  at  larg^  ? 
To  the  rich  it  was  simply  unqualified 
injustice.  A  rich  man  who  was  stmck 
by  the  Ballot  simply  paid  out  of  his 
own  purse  a  large  sum  when  he  ought 
to  have  contributed  only  his  portion 
as  one  of  the  community.  What  was 
it  to  the  poor?  From  the  poor  man 
you  took  everything  he  possessed,  his 
capital,  his  labour,  his  time,  which  was  his 
only  capital.  And  what  was  it  for  the 
State?  By  raising  the  price  of  the 
substitute  in  the  market  you  enhanced 
the  price  of  your  recruit  for  the  Army ; 
you  were  bidding  against  yourself,  you 
defeated  your  own  measure,  and  you 
were  absolutely  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Well,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  that  there  shall 
be  compulsory  service,  whether  with  sub- 
stitutes or  without  them.  They  agree 
entirely  with  the  language  used  the 
other  day  by  Lord  Derby  at  a  meeting 
in  Lancashire,  where  he  said — "You 
would  find  it  the  cheapest  in  the  end  to 
pay  for  the  labour  which  you  want."  I 
nave  gone  into  the  subject  and  expressed 
my  views  upon  it  at  some  length ;  but  so 
much  has  been  said  about  it  for  the  last 
few  months  that  I  wished  to  express 
clearly  and  strongly  the  opinions  which 
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I  entertain.  They  are  so  well  put  in  a 
Report  upon  recruiting  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  R.  Godley,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words.  Mr.  Godley 
wrote — 

"  GonsoriptioD,  which  is,  at  first  sight  and  super- 
ficially, a  cheap  mode  of  recruiting  armies,  is,  in 
reality,  the  most  expensive  that  can  be  adopted. 
It  is  a  tax  bj  lot,  confessedly  the  very  worst  kind 
of  tax  that  a  Goyemment  can  impose.     Where 
substitutes  are  allowed  and  provided,  the  tax  is 
paid  in  money,  and  consists  of  the  price  paid  for 
the  substitute  ;  the  only  difference  between  such 
substitutes  and  recruits  provided  as  ours  are  being, 
that  in  the  former  case  the  bounty  is  paid  by  the 
unfortunate  individual  on  whom  the  lot  has  fallen ; 
in  the  latter  case  by  the  public.    The  case  is  still 
harder  with  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
substitutes ;   on  them  the  conscription  is  a  tax 
which  takes  at  one  swoop  their  whole  capital — 
t .  e.,  their  labour  and  their  time.     It  matters  not 
what  the  value  of  that  capital  may  be — whether 
they  be  skilled  or  unskilled,  educated  or  ignorant, 
earning  high  or  low  wages,  producing  largely  or 
producing  nothing,  down  comes  the    relentless 
conscription,  takes  possession  of  them  for  the  best 
part  of  their  lives,  and  gives  them  in  return  hardly 
more  than  clothing  and  food.    In  these  cases  the 
pecuniary  amount  of  the  tax  is  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  conscript's 
labour  at  his  calling  and  his  pay  as  a  soldier. 
But  no  pecuniary  expression  can  represent  the 
full  amount  of  individual  suffering  and  public 
inconvenience  which  must  be  the  result  of  so  ex- 
tensive and  violent  a  dislocation  of  labour.    Com- 
pulsory service  of  any  kind  would  be  peculiarly 
injurious  to  a  country  inhabited  by  an  enterprising 
and  colonizing  people  like  the  English.     Such  a 
people  always  sits  loosely  to  the  soil,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  conscription  would  infallibly  lead  to 
a  regular  and  large  immigration  of  our  best  work- 
men, a  class  of  whom  we  already  lose  too  many. 
Of  course,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  an 
army,  we  must  have  a  conscription ;  but  surely 
everything  else  ought  to  be  tried  before  we  have 
recourse  to  it." 

Well,  it  appears  to  me  also  that  every- 
thing else  ought  to  be  tried  before  we 
adopt  this  system.  We  do  not  employ  con- 
scription even  for  the  Navy,  our  first  line 
of  defence.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge based  his  MiUtia  Bill  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  and  I  hope  that  in 
ordinary  times  we  shall  be  able  to  secure 
a  sufficient  force  without  departing  from 
that  principle.  In  cases  of  emergency 
the  law  imposes  the  obligation  of  com- 
pulsory service  ;  but  it  is  not  enforced  in 
a  manner  which  can  be  said  to  be  either 
very  efficient  or  simple.  We,  therefore, 
propose  to  insert  in  the  Bill  clauses  em- 
powering the  Sovereign  in  times  of 
emergency  to  caU  Parliament  together, 
and  to  raise,  without  delay,  the  forces 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  necessary 


under  such  circumstances  for  the  na- 
tional defence.  Well,  if  we  can  have 
a  force  sufficiently  large  in  all  or- 
dinary times  by  means  of  voluntary 
service,  and  if  we  supplement  that  force 
in  cases  of  emergency  by  having  re- 
course to  the  common-law  obligation  of 
every  man  to  defend  his  country,  the 
next  question  which  arises  is — How  are 
these  forces  to  be  organized?  When 
you  come  to  consider  this  subject,  you 
will  find  that  there  are  two  great  ques- 
tions which  must  be  decided  before  you 
can  enter  into  details.  These  are  the 
questions  of  purchase  in  the  Army,  and 
the  position  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of 
counties  with  reference  to  the  auxiliary 
forces.  I  beUeve  it  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  country  and  of  Parliament  to  unite 
and  amalgamate  all  the  difPerent  forces 
of  the  nation  into  one  harmonious  and 
compact  body,  so  that  they  may  be  em- 
ployed with  tiie  greatest  advantage  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  exist.  In 
order  to  effect  that  object  you  must 
place  them  under  one  government,  and 
in  order  to  place  them  under  one  govern- 
ment you  must  apply  to  them  something 
like  the  same  rules  and  the  same  system. 
You  cannot  have  the  purchase  officers 
of  the  Army  amalgamated  and  inter- 
changeable with  the  non-purchase  officers 
of  the  reserve  forces.  You  cannot  have 
all  your  forces  amalgamated  and  inter- 
changeable so  long  as  you  retain  a  sys- 
tem imder  which  at  present  the  regular 
forces  are  imder  the  direct  government 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  auxiliary  forces 
tmder  the  control  of  the  LordJs  Lieu- 
tenant of  counties.  Therefore  it  is  that 
you  must  make  up  your  minds  as  to 
whether  you  will  continue  or  abolish  the 
system  of  purchase,  and  whether  you 
will  keep  your  reserve  forces  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  or  transfer  them 
to  the  Crown. 

Now,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  will  take  the  question  of  pur- 
chase first.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
practice  of  purchase  is  co-existent  with 
the  existence  of  our  Army.  It  was  pro- 
hibited by  William  III.  for  a  short 
time;  but  it  was  revived  in  1701,  and 
in  1711  rules,  and  in  1719  regulations, 
with  respect  to  it  were  made.  In  1857 
a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  Chair- 
man, and  by  which  many  distinguished 
men  were  examined  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  purchase.     The    Commis- 
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sionerSy  in  their  Beport,  sum  up  all  that 
is  to  be  said  against  and  for  the  system 
-vrith  judicial  impartiality.  On  the  one 
side  they  say — 

"  It  is  contended  thnt  it  is  TJcious  in  principle* 
repugnant  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  present 
day,  and  oquallj  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
the  military  profession  and  with  the  policy  of  the 
l^ritivh  Empire.  The  system  it  is  moreover 
affirmed  produces  ill  effects  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Army,  and  impairs  its  efficiency  by  giving  an 
undue  pre-eminence  to  wealth,  discouraging  exer- 
tion, and  depressing  merit. 

'*  It  encourages  habits  of  expense  and  dissipa- 
tion, injurious  to  discipline  and  embarrassing  to 
the  poorer  officers. 

"  It  sends  an  officer  into  battle  with  the  know- 
ledge that  in  hazarding  his  life,  he  hazards  also 
the  future  prospects  of  those  who  aro  dearest  to 
him." 

This,  indeed,  has  been  since  the  Crimean 
War  modified  as  regards  the  regulation, 
but  still  remains  as  regards  £lio  oyer- 
regulation  price.  The  Keport  proceeds — 

'^  The  regulation  price  of  commissions  is  a 
fiction.  .  .  .  Cases  of  this  kind  lead  to  traffic 
and  bargaining  among  officers,  whereby  amercenary 
feeling,  it  is  alleged,  is  created  in  men  whose 
guiding  principles  should  be  a  nice  sense  of  honour 
and  a  disinterested  attachment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice." 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  alien  from  the  feelings  of 
that  noble  profession,  whose  object  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  wealth  but  the 
discharge  of  duty  and  the  attciinment  of 
honour,  than  the  qualities  which  are 
spoken  of  in  that  Beport  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  Conmiission.  They  may  truly 
say — 

"  They  are  not  covetous  for  gold.     .     .     . 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  their  desires  : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
They  aro  the  most  offending  souls  alive." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  feeling  of  the  Army  was 
generally  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  purchase,  on  the  groimd 
that  it  facilitated  retirement,  and  was  a 
security  against  favour.  The  Commis- 
sion pointed  out  that  the  command  of  a 
battalion  was  a  most  important  trust, 
and  that  no  man,  unless  there  was  reason 
to  believe  he  was  thoroughly  competent, 
ought  to  have  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  committed  to  his  charge.  They 
showed  that  the  loss  of  a  battalion, 
the  result  of  liis  incapacity,  might  be 
the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  loss  of  a 
battle  serious  disaster  to  the  Empire. 
They  therefore  recommended  that,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  command  of  a 
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battalion,  the  system  of  purchase  eihould 
be  abolished.  We  are  now  in  the  four- 
teenth year  since  that  recommendation 
was  made.  In  1860  it  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  it.  We  are  now  in  the  eleventh 
year  since  that  decision  was  arrived  at, 
and  nothing  has  been  done,  and  no 
wonder:  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
almost  equally  applicable  to  the  major, 
and,  in  the  next,  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  case  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  must 
affect  the  interests  of  every  officer  in  the 
regiment.  Again,  in  1 868,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  John  Pakington),  whom  I  see 
opposite,  submitted  to  the  Queen  that  it 
was  advisable  to  do  away  with  the  rank  of 
cornet  and  ensign  in  the  Army.  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  in  Office  long 
enough  to  devise  and  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment a  scheme  on  the  subject.  That 
task  fell  to  me,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
discharge  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
took  the  advice  of  some  of  tiie  most  ex- 
perienced soldiers  in  the  Army  with  re- 
spect to  it,  and  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plan  which  I  proposed 
would  be  satisfactory  imtil  I  announced 
it  in  this  House.  A  more  dismal  recep- 
tion than  it  llien  met  with— a  more  uni- 
versal rejection  never  in  my  recollection 
fbll  to  the  lot  of  any  proposal  made 
within  these  walls.  What  was  the  cause  ? 
It  was  that  while  I  was  asking  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  considerable  contributioii 
of  the  public  money  for  a  purpose  which 
I  believe  was  admitted  to  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Army,  I  had  omitted  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  over-regulation 
prices,  and  yet  I  am  sure  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman  will  not  say  that  he  would 
have  x)roposed  a  Vote  for  the  over-regu- 
latitm  price.  That  rendered  it  necessaiy 
to  have  an  inquiry,  for,  although  every- 
body knew  what  over-regulation  prices 
were,  except  those  who  were  responsible, 
yet  everyone  who  was  responsible  was 
obliged  to  be  entirely  ignorant.  The  Boyal 
Commission  which  was  appointed  con- 
sisted of  the  most  eminent  men,  many  of 
them  being  Members  of  this  House,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  was  myrighthon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey). 
They  reported  unanimously,  and  I  think 
I  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say 
that  their  Beport  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  over-regulation  prices.  Now,  statutes 
more  stringent  than  those  prohibiting 
over-regulation  prices  it  is  impossible  to 
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conoeiye.  We  have,  therefere.  Acts  of 
Parliament  prohibiting  that  in  fayonr  of 
which  a  Boyal  Commission  has  reported. 
The  conclusion  I  draw  from  that  is,  that 
Earl  Grey  was  not  far  wrong  when  he 
told  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that  the  wisest 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  let  purchase 
alone  until  we  could  abolish  it  altogether. 
Having  those  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  on  the  statute 
book,  are  we  to  enforce  those  stringent 
penalties,  notwithstanding  the  Beport? 
Are  we  to  leave  them  on  the  statute 
book,  and  fail  to  enforce  them  ?  Are 
we  to  repeal  them,  and  declare  that  we 
have  no  control  whatsoever  over  the 
system  of  purchase?  Are  we  to  say 
that  there  is  to  be  no  protection  for  the 
officers  who  cannot  i£Sbrd  to  meet  the 
rise  in  price,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  obtain- 
ing commissions  shall  be  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  highest  bidder  ?  [**  No,  no !"] 
But  it  would  be  so  when  you  repealed  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  We  are,  therefore, 
brought  by  two  classes  of  considerations 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  considering 
the  subject.  Tou  can  decide  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  purchase  system  or 
in  favour  of  abolishing  it.  But  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  time  you  are  compelled  by  irre- 
sistible necessity  to  come  to  a  fixed  and 
settled  determination.  You  want  to  in- 
troduce a  reform  which,  probably,  will 
involve  a  complete  change  in  the  organi- 
zation of  your  Army ;  you  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  are 
considering,  perhaps,  whether,  in  some 
respects,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
adopt  some  portions  of  that  system ;  and 
you  cannot  stir  without  interfering  with 
pecuniary  interests  in  a  manner  which 
you  would  regret,  or  without  creating 
new  pecuniary  interests  which  you  have 
no  right  to  do  until  Parliament  has  made 
up  its  mind  on  the  subject.  I  say  you 
are  compelled  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
this  subject.  Now,  what  is  this  decision 
to  be  ?  The  arg^uments  on  the  side  of 
retaining  the  purchase  system  are  strong, 
and  the  first  is  that  you  will  have  to  pay 
a  very  large  price  if  you  wish  to  abolish 
it.  If  you  decide  in  favour  of  this  course, 
and  if  you  accept  the  recommendations 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  as  I,  for  one, 
think  you  will  be  obliged  to  do,  and 
recog^nize  to  the  fuU  the  customary  price 
of  commissions,  the  amount  in  the  pur- 
chase regiments  will  not  be  less  than 
£7,500,000,  and  may  mn  up  to  nearly 


£8,500,000,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
calculations  which  I  shall  lay  upon  the 
Tableof  the  House  by-and-by.  Well,  that 
is  a  very  large  sum.  But  there  are  other 
difficulties  still  greater.  What  will  you  do 
about  retirement?  It  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  what  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  way  of  retirement.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Oommission  reported 
that  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  pur- 
chase you  must  introduce  these  two 
principles  —  selection  and  compulsory 
retirement.  I  am  not  able  to  teU  you 
what  retirement  will  be  necessary — no 
one,  indeed,  but  a  prophet  could  tell  you 
that.  It  must  be  tried  by  experience 
before  you  can  come  to  any  result. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that,  if 
purchase  was  abolished,  many  men 
would  send  their  sons  into  the  Army  for 
the  benefit  of  the  training,  to  leave  it 
after  a  short  interval,  and  that  promo- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  as  rapid  as  it  is 
now.  They  would  say,  why  should  I  be 
less  willing  to  send  my  son  into  the  Army 
when  I  have  no  commission  to  pay  for, 
and  when  the  Army  would  be  a  better 
school  ?  I  confess  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  opinion,  and  believe  that  we  should 
have  more  retirement  to  provide.  An- 
other possible  conclusion  might  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  that  is  that  in  tiie  reserve 
forces  we  hope  to  be  able  in  futiire  to 
find  many  places  for  officers  of  the 
regular  service.  How  far  that  would 
furnish  the  retirement  without  putting 
the  coimtry  to  the  expense  of  providing 
retirements  no  person  can  possibly  pre- 
dict. It  is  a  question  whidi  you  must 
look  forward  to  face  when  it  arises,  and 
all  you  can  say  is  that  the  charge,  if  it 
does  arrive,  wiU  be  a  necessary  and  a 
legitimate  charge,  and  that  Parliament 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  But  there 
remains  another  difficulty,  and  that  is, 
how  promotion  is  to  be  regulated.  The 
EoyaL  Commission  say — and  I  think 
with  truth — ^that  you  would  do  harm  in 
the  Army  if,  in  abolishing  purchase,  you 
substituted  seniority,  pure  and  simple. 
I  believe  the  truth  is  that,  if  you  abolish 
purchase,  you  must  accept  the  principle 
of  selection.  You  must  act  upon  the 
principle  of  selecting  for  promotion  those 
who  merit  it,  and  you  must  not  allow 
inert  or  inefficient  seniority  or  a  system 
of  pecuniary  advantage  to  prevail. 
Well,  then,  tiie  question  is,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  meet  these  three  objections  ? — 
Are  you  pr^ared  to  sacrifice  a  very  large 
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sum  of  money?  Are  you  prepared  to 
look  forward  to  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  retirement?  and  are  you  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  principle  of  selection  ? 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  care- 
fully considered  aU  those  questions. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  impaid  service 
is  very  generally  the  dearest  of  services. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  this  system  of 
trafficking  and  purchase  in  this  glorious 
profession  ought  to  cease,  and  they 
tliereforo  recommend  to  the  House 
the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system. 
Tlie  Bill  which  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  laying  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  wUl  explain  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  this  into  effect. 
After  a  certain  date  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest shall  be  taken  by  anyone  in  any 
new  commission,  and  no  man  sliall  be 
l)lacod  in  a  worse  position  as  to  the  com- 
mission he  at  present  holds  in  respect  to 
(jither  reg^ation  or  customary  price, 
(commissioners  will  be  appointed,  who 
will  at  once  ascertain  the  over-regula- 
tion price  in  every  regiment,  and  with 
money  from  the  Votes  of  Parliament 
they  will  stand  in  the  place  of  pur- 
chasers. When,  therefore,  an  officer 
retires  by  the  sale  of  his  conmiission,  he 
will  receive  from  the  Commissioners 
both  the  regulation  and  the  customary 
price  of  his  commission.  I  use  the  phrase 
*' customary  price"  because  it  is  the 
most  accurate  legal  definition  of  the 
money  paid  in  excess  of  the  regulation 
value.  When  an  officer  retires  on  full 
pay  or  half-pay,  and  proves  that  but  for 
the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  he 
would  have  received  the  over-regulation 
price  of  his  commission,  the  amount  will 
bo  paid  him ;  and  when  he  wants  to  sell 
his  half-pay  commission,  and  is  permitted 
to  commute  it,  and  proves  that  but  for 
the  passing  of  this  Act  he  would  have 
been  eligible  to  sell,  whether  by  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  he  will  receive 
from  the  Commissioners  the  difference 
between  the  regulation  price  and  the 
commutation.  An  officer,  again,  having 
on  the  appointed  day  a  claim  by  years  of 
service  to  a  price  higher  than  that  of 
his  present  commission,  and  afterwards 
promoted,  will  receive  the  price,  if  sub- 
sequently promoted,  out  of  the  regula- 
tion price  of  the  higher  commission — 
tliat  is  to  say,  the  Bill  recognizes  the 
vested  interest  of  a  non-purchase  officer, 
as  it  recognizes  the  vested  interest  of  the 
purchase  officer.    The  Act  also  contains 
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a  clause  which  provides  tihat  claims  to 
compensation  in  the  old  Indian  regi- 
ments shall  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
missioners according  to  the  recognition 
which  has  been  given  to  such  claims  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  At 
present,  of  course,  only  those  officers 
can  sell  who  can  find  purchasers ;  and  in 
framing  a  measure  of  this  kind  in  a 
spirit  of  great  liberality  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  some  limit ;  or,  if  you  make  the 
Consolidated  Fund  the  universal  pur- 
chaser, there  is  no  saying  how  rapidly 
the  process  might  go  on,  and  after  some 
time  you  might  observe  that  a  very 
great  diminution  had  been  made  in  your 
Army,  and  some  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  your  Consolidated  Fund.  There- 
fore the  limit  we  have  fixed  is  this — ^that 
no  greater  number  of  officers  shall  retire 
in  any  year  than  the  maximum  number 
of  that  rank  and  branch  of  the  service 
in  any  of  the  preceding  five  years,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  I 
believe  that  no  case  has  been  omitted 
from  the  draft  of  the  Bill.  I  shall 
lay  the  computations  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and,  as  hon.  Members  will 
see,  it  will  vary  from  £7,600,000  at  the 
least  to  £8,400,000  at  the  most.  Of 
course  it  will  not  all  occur  at  once.  It 
will  be  a  considerable  charge  for  the  first 
few  years,  after  which  it  will  rapidly  de- 
cline, and  become  comparatively  small. 

The  next  important  question  that  arises 
is  as  to  first  commissions.  If  the  House 
should  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  the  first  commissions  will,  of  course, 
be  given  without  purchase,  and  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  is  the 
proper  and  legitimate  way  for  the  publio 
to  bestow  that  which  it  is  intended  to 
ffive  as  a  free  gift.  We  propose  that  the 
first  commissions  shall  be  given  in  one 
of  several  ways.  First,  that  admission 
to  Sandhurst  shall  be  by  competitiye 
examination,  as  recommended  £y  the 
Hoyal  Commission  on  Military  ^uca- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  have  obtained 
admission  to  Sandhurst  by  competitiYe  j 
examination  should  receive  commissions,  ' 
provided  they  wore  found  to  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
title them  to  the  position ;  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  subalterns  of  Militia  . 
regiments  who  have  served  for  two  \ 
vears  in  the  Militia  regiments  and 
have  received  favourable  testimonials 
should  be  granted  commissions  with- 
out purchase   in  the  Line.    Non-oom* 
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missioiied  officers,  of  course,  as  now, 
should  obtain  commissions;  and  con- 
sidering that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  proposal  would  be  to  abolish  the 
rank  of  comet  and  ensign,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  institute  an  order  of  cadets. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Edu- 
cation recommended  that  there  should 
be  garrison  instructors  and  regimental 
instructors  in  the  regiments.  We  have 
carried  into  effect  the  proposal  as  regards 
garrison  instruction  to  great  advantage ; 
and  when  you  have  extended  it  to  regi- 
mented instructors,  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  of  great  advan- 
tage that  yoimg  men  should  enter  the 
regiments  as  cadets  imder  the  regimental 
instructors  before  they  received  their 
commissions.  If  this  were  done  the  com- 
missions could  be  withheld  in  the  case 
of  young  men  who  found,  upon  trial, 
either  that  they  did  not  like  the  service 
or  that  the  service  did  not  like  them. 
Then,  of  course,  there  would  be  the 
University  men,  who  now  are  qualified 
for  commissions,  and  those  commissions 
to  which  these  several  sources  did  not 
l^imish  candidates  would  be  filled  from 
the  general  public  by  competitive  exa- 
mination. These  are  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  proposed  admission  to  the 
Army  should  be  gained  on  the  abolition 
of  purchase. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question  of 
promotion,  and  if  we  adopt  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1857 
we  must  decide  that  promotion  be  made 
by  selection.  But  of  all  the  problems 
of  life  none  is  so  difficult  of  solution 
as  to  decide  in  whose  hands  the  power 
of  selection  should  reside,  and  by 
what  rule  that  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised. One  thing,  however,  is  quite 
certain ;  we  shall  all  agree  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  patronage  of  the 
Army  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  political  party.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  Committee  of  whici.  Sir 
James  Ghraham  was  Chairman  expressed 
the  strongest  opinion.  At  present  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
should  be  relieved  of  that  responsibility. 
If  an  improper  appointment  be  made, 
the  person  who  should  be  responsible  to 
the  Crown  and  the  country  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  but  the  selection  of  the 
person  destined  for  promotion  should 
not  rest  with  him,  but  with  a  high  mi- 


litary officer,  subject  to  the  ap'proval  of 
the  Secreta^  of  State.  To  secure  fair- 
ness of  promotion,  the  reports  of  general 
officers  inspecting  will  be  furnished  in 
greater  completeness  to  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief,  and  be  tabulated 
and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Military 
Secretary.  These  wiU  form  the  basis 
for  selection  according  to  the  regulations 
about  to  be  laid  down ;  but  I  will  not 
enter  into  details  upon  the  mode  in  which 
security  is  to  be  afforded  to  the  Army  for 
the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  promo- 
tion, because  ike  matter  is  still  being 
carefuUy  considered  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  officers  in  the  Army;  and  I 
must  render  my  thanks  to  Sir  William 
Mansfield  for  the  assistance  he  ha,s  been 
good  enough  to  give  me  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  conjunction  with  his  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Field  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  Speaking  generally,  promotion 
from  subaltern  to  captain  would  be  re- 
gimental, and,  speaking  generally,  pro- 
motion from  captain  to  major  and  n*om 
major  to  lieutenant-colonel  would  be 
army  promotion.  First  appointments 
to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  would  be  limited  in  point  of 
time,  so  that  those  whom  experience 
proved  to  be  inefficient,  and  whom  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  re-appoint,  at 
the  expiration  of  some  limited  period 
— say,  five  years — ^would  not  be  re- 
appointed. There  should  likewise  be 
a  limit  of  age.  I  believe  this  is  very 
much  the  system  that  prevails  in  the 
Prussian  Army,  where  it  is  attended 
with  this  consequence  —  that  when  a 
man  finds  that  he  is  not  selected,  he 
naturally  discovers  he  is  not  wanted  and 
leaves  the  service.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  system 
designed  to  sift  out  those  failing  through 
defect  in  character,  health,  conduct,  or 
intellect  to  come  up  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  military  excellence ;  it  wiU  not 
prejudicially  affect  officers  of  average 
ability  and  zeal,  nor  will  it  operate  to 
elevate  juniors  far  above  their  seniors, 
except  in  cases  of  very  extraordinary 
merit.  But  you  will  observe  that  there 
is  one  important  consideration  at  the 
root  of  this  part  of  the  question — namely, 
that  if  you  do  not  retain  selection  at  every 
part  of  the  system,  you  will  immediately 
find,  as  soon  as  you  have  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  abolishing  one  system 
of  purchase,  you  have  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  of  another.  The  security  against  the 
growth  of  another  system  of  purchase 
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is  first  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 
If  Parliament  consents  to  make  this 
great  contribution  towards  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  Parliament  will  not  be  sa- 
tisfied without  its  enforcement.  The  next 
principal  consideration  will  be,  that  the 
successor  shall  nerer  be  known  imtil  his 
predecessor  has  left  his  place ;  and  the 
third  is  that,  wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  any  corrupt  pe- 
cuniary arrangement  has  formed  the 
basis  of  retirement,  selection  shall  be 
vigorously  exercised  to  put  it  aside. 
With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  promo- 
tion after  the  change  is  made,  it  is  im- 
possible, at  the  present  moment,  to  say 
more  than  that  changes  will  occur  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  those  who 
take  positions  in  the  Army  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  those  positions  on  that 
understanding,  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  reasonable  rapidity  of  promotion 
will  be  secured  probably  much  the 
same  as  the  average  of  past  years. 
Then,  Sir,  in  whose  hands  are  these 
large  powers  to  be  vested  ?  The  answer 
is — ^they  wiU  be  vested  in  the  officer  who 
is  chosen  by  the  (Government  of  the 
Sovereign  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Hitherto 
there  have  been  two  offices  from  which 
military  affairs  have  been  administered 
— that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
in  PaU  Mall,  and  that  of  the  officer  com- 
manding-in-chief at  the  Horse  Guards. 
It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  separation  of 
these  two  offices.  That  inconvenience 
was  commented  upon  by  Sir  James 
Graham's  Committee  more  than  10  years 
ago,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  universally 
admitted;  but  physical  obstacles  have 
hitherto  prevented  our  overcoming  this 
inconvenience.  It  is  the  desire  of  every- 
one, I  believe,  that,  if  possible,  a  new 
building  should  be  idtimately  erected 
upon  the  historical  site  whore  the  Horse 
Guards  now  stands ;  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  obtain  the  means  of  carry- 
ing that  into  effect,  and  oven  if  we  had 
the  site  to-morrow  it  would  probably  be 
sometliing  like  10  years  before  the  de- 
sign could  be  accomplished.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  room  for  the  two  es- 
tablishments in  either  one  of  these  build- 
ings ;  but  last  year  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  establishments  of  both 
was  made,  and  now  we  shall  be  able  to 
accommodate  under  the  roof  of  the  War 
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Office  in  Pall  Mall  the  officer  oommaiid- 
inff-in-ohief  and  all  that  belongs  to  the 
principal  establishment  of  the  Horse 
Ghiardis.  The  next  question  is,  what  is 
to  be  the  tenure  of  the  officer  command- 
ing-in-chief  and  the  Military  Secretary  ? 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  pass- 
ing, that  I  have  seen  "^dth  very  great  re< 
gret  a  good  deal  of  comment  made  on  this 
subject,  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  had 
a  personal  character.  I  shall  therefore 
make  no  further  allusion  to  this  fact, 
lest,  by  doing  so,  I  should  bo  myself 
the  unwilling  instrument  of  importing 
matter  of  that  description  into  the  dis- 
cussion, matter  which  I  am  persuaded 
it  would  be  the  wish  and  the  duty  of 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  avoid.  With 
regard  to  these  two  offices.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  considered 
that  the  position  of  the  officer  oommand- 
ing-in-chief  must  be  looked  upon  as  an 
exceptional  one  as  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  Staff  officer,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  regulated  with 
mere  reference  to  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  that  his 
continuance  in,  and  removal  from,  office 
must  depend  upon  considerations  of  pub- 
lic policy;  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment therefore  think  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  to  the  person  holding 
that  office  a  condition  derived  from  the 
mere  limit  of  time.  But  with  regard  to 
the  post  of  Military  Secretary,  wnioh  is 
now  exempt  from  the  five  years*  rule 
that  applies  to  other  Staff  officers,  I 
think  there  is  no  reason  for  the  exemp- 
tion, and  that  it  ought  to  be  rescinded. 
Our  object  should  be  to  secure  the  great- 
est exactness  and  the  greatest  impar- 
tiality in  regard  to  every  officer  in  the 
Army  ;  and  the  intention  is  that  pro- 
motion shoidd  rest  upon  the  selection  of 
the  officer  who  may  be  commanding-in- 
chief,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  I  have  now, 
I  think,  exhausted — I  am  afraid  at  too 
much  length — what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
difficult  question  of  purchase.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  devised  a  theoretically 
perfect  plan  ;  but,  after  balancing  the 
matter  with  the  best  judgment  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  I  do 
earnestly  recommend  our  proposal  to  this 
House  as  being  the  one  surrounded  with 
the  smallest  (£fficultios ;  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  achieve  any  complete 
organization  in  this  country  of  an  army 
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combining  the  regular  with  the  auziUary 
foroee  until  you  have  abolished  the  sjs* 
tern  of  purchase  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  auxiliary 
forces,  in  1869  we  obtained  power  from 
Parliament  to  place  the  MUitia,  when 
out  for  training,    under  the   command 
of  the   general  officer  of  the  district, 
and  in   1870  we  divided   our  military 
districts  into  sub-districts,    under    the 
command  of  general  officers  ;  and  that 
arrangement,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
works  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers 
of  the  Militia.      I  believe  they  prefer 
that  amoTmt  of  union  with  the  regular 
service,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  gene- 
ral officer  of  their  district.    But  we  have 
now    in    these    Estimates    included    a 
colonel  on  the  Staff  for  every  one  of 
these  sub-districts,  who  will  have  imder 
him  between  15,000  and  20,000  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  of  the  country ;  and  we 
propose  to  make  him  a  kind  of  brigadier, 
or  commander  of  the  whole  force,  in  order 
that  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  may 
be  more  closely  compacted  and  united 
together.    The  Inspector  General  of  Be- 
serve  Forces,  after  a  study  of  the  reports 
of  the  inspecting  officers,  teUs  me,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  he  thinks  them  satis- 
factory as  regards  these  auxiliary  forces. 
Yet  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  Gen- 
tlemen connected  with  them  who  sit  in 
this  House,  that  there  has  not  been  a 
Buffioientiy  close  inspection  of  them,  and 
that  if  there  were  a  more  vigorous  one, 
and   it   were    known  where   to   apply 
the  pruning  knife  and  to  remove  that 
which  it  was  desirable  to  remove,  that 
would    greatiy    add    to    the    efficiency 
of  those  forces.     We,  therefore,  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  colonel  on  the 
Staff  of   the  regular  Army  for   every 
15,000  or  20,000  of  the  auxiliary  forces 
in  each  district.     Then  we  come  to  the 
question  from  whom  should  these  auxi- 
liary forces  hold  their  commission ;  and 
this  is  a  question  which,  at  some  periods 
of  our  history,  was  a  great  political  con- 
sideration, but  I  think  it  has  long  ceased 
to  be  so.     The  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is,  that  the  commissions  now 
given  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
coimties  should  in  future  emanate  from 
the  Queen.    We  propose,  therefore,  to 
transfer  to,  or  to  re-invest  in,  the  Queen 
the  issuing  of  these  commissions,  and  to 
make  the  auxiliary  forces — though  of 
course  recruited,  enlisted,  and  embodied, 
when  they  are  embodied,  according  to 


their  own  separate  ccmstitution  and  cha- 
racter— all  hold  from  the  Queen,  all  be 
under  one  command,  and  all  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  general  defensive  and 
military  system  of  the  country.  The 
promotions  will  all  be  made  on  tiie  same 
principles  as  in  the  Regular  Army,  tbe 
Lispector  General  of  the  Beserve  Forces 
being  always  consulted  with  respect  to 
every  promotion.  In  reference  to  first 
commissions,  I  should  hope  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  would 
give  his  recommendation,  so  that  that 
most  valuable  element  of  the  Militia 
Force— the  coimty  influence — may  not  be 
entirely  got  rid  of.  In  communicating 
to  the  Muitia  a  more  military  ch£u:acter, 
it  is  far  iroxa  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  it  of  any  portion  of  that 
local  character  which  we  know  to  be  so 
important. 

Then,  Sir,  we  come  to  the  question — 
How  we  can  give  a  greater  local  connec- 
tion to  the  Begular  Army  ?  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  the  detailed  organization 
of  the  forces  cannot  be  completely  under- 
taken, much  less  carried  into  effect,  until 
Parliament  has  declared  its  purpose  upon 
these  great  questions.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  Government  in  thinking  that  in 
ordinary  times  we  should  look  exclusively 
to  voluntary  service,  and  should  not  en- 
tertain the  notion  of  compulsory  service 
except  in  the  case  of  a  great  emergency  ? 
When  Parliament  has  come  to  its  deci- 
sion on  that  point,  one  important  part  of 
the  problem  will  have  been  solved.  The 
next  question  is — Do  you  approve  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  Anny  ?  and 
the  third  question  is — Do  you  approve  of 
the  transfer  from  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of 
counties  of  the  power  which  they  now  ex- 
ercise of  granting  commissions  in  the  aux- 
iliary forces,  that  power  being  re- vested  in 
the  Crown  ?  But  in  the  meantime  there 
are  some  means  to  which  we  may  resort  for 
establishing  a  closer  connection  between 
the  regular  and  the  auxiliary  forces. 
The  old  principle  of  depot  battalions 
was  much  objected  to  on  several  grounds. 
It  was  costly;  it  was  inefficient;  it  re- 
moved the  officers  from  direct  subordi- 
nation to  their  commanding  officers,  and 
placed  them  imder  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  depot  battalions.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  training  centres 
for  the  regular  troops  and  the  Militia 
upon  the  local  principle.  Each  colonel 
on  the  Staff  having  from  15,000  to  20,000 
of  the  auxiliary  forces  under  him,  would 
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also  have  under  him  the  whole  reoniiting 
service  of  his  district ;  he  woidd  have 
the  command  of  all  the  reserves,  except 
the  technical  instruction  of  the  artillery, 
■which  would  be  conducted  under  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery.  The  in- 
fantry regiments  which  have  now  a  local 
designation  would  retain  that  designa- 
tion, and  be  attached  to  the  sub- district 
in  which  the  county  they  belong  to  is 
included.  Eegiments  not  having  a  local 
designation  will  be  assigned  to  a  sub- 
district,  regard  being  had  to  its  jMJpula- 
tion  and  recruiting  power.  Eegiments 
will  recruit  in  their  own  sub-districts. 
The  permement  Staff  of  the  Militia  and 
the  Volunteers  wiU  be  utilized  by  the 
colonel  on  the  Staff  when  the  regiment 
is  not  out.  Recruits  for  the  Militia  will 
be  trained,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those 
for  the  Regular  Army,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  train  them  for  a  longer  period  than 
the  period  during  which  they  are  now 
trained,  the  object  not  being  to  extend 
the  term  of  training  the  Mihtia — which 
would,  generally  speaking,  be  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  labour  of  the  country 
that  it  could  not  be  endured — ^but  send- 
ing the  recruits  to  be  much  better  trained 
at  first  in  order  that  they  may  not  require 
a  longer  training  after  they  have  joined 
their  regiments.  The  adjutants  of  the 
reserves  should  be  frequently  selected 
from  captains  on  full  pay  of  a  regiment 
of  the  same  district,  and  they  should  be 
appointed  for  five  years,  subject  to  re- 
newal if  specially  recommended,  being 
in  the  meantime  supernumerary  to  their 
regiments.  In  that  way  a  close  connec- 
tion would  be  established  between  the 
regular  and  the  Militia  regiments  of  the 
county.  In  like  manner  the  permanent 
Staff  of  officers  of  the  county  regular 
regiment  would  frequently  be  lent  to  the 
Militia  regiment  during  the  period  of 
training  if  it  desired  to  receive  it.  The 
Militia  Reserve  of  the  sub-district  would, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  the  event  of  war, 
be  draughted  to  the  regiments  in  the 
same  siib-district,  although,  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  service,  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  do  so  in  all  cases.  That 
is  a  6oi*t  of  general  outline  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  proposed,  under  the 
colonels  of  the  Staff,  to  unite  more 
closely  than  ever  was  done  heretofore 
the  regular  and  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  Volunteers,  the 
Volunteer  Force  is  one  for  which  I  have 
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always  felt  and  ezpreesed  the  greatest 
possible  respect ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  noble 
spectacle  to  see  the  sacrifices  of  time 
and  convenience  which  has  been  made 
by  men  who  have  no  other  desire  than 
to  serve  their  coimtry.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  everybody  sees  that  a 
much  more  careful  organization  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  is  necessaiy  if  it  is  to 
be  made  an  integral  part  of  our  effectiye 
military  system.  Well,  I  think  I  may 
say  for  myself  that  we  were  the  first  to 
admit  the  principle  that  all  necessary 
expenses  for  the  Volunteers  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  State.  We  examined  care- 
fully what  these  necessary  expenses  were, 
and  they  amounted,  after  the  best  calcu- 
lation we  could  make,  to  the  sum  that  is 
now  allowed — namely,  to  the  power  of 
earning  35«.  per  man  per  annum.  But, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Volunteer  Force  has  been 
the  imperfect  fitness  of  the  officers  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  we  have  thought  the  proper 
way  of  giving  an  additional  capitation 
allowance  would  be  not  to  scatter  it 
broadcast  over  the  whole  body,  but  to 
give  it  in  large  sums  to  those  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  who  g^  to 
schools  of  instruction,  or  who  otherwise 
qualify  themselves  for  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  we  have  taken  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  £40,000  in  these  Estimates 
for  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  who  have  qualified  during  the 
year.  Further,  we  do  not  intend  that 
any  commanding  officer  of  Volunteers 
shall  hold  at  the  same  time  two  commis- 
sions; or,  at  least,  if  he  does,  one  of 
them  shall  be  a  purely  honorary  commis- 
sion, and  shall  not  be  in  any  way  a  sub- 
stantive one,  and  we  think  that  after  a 
very  limited  period,  every  officer  in  the 
Volunteers  may  be  expected  to  mako 
himself  thoroughly  competent.  Allow- 
ances have,  for  some  time,  been  made  to 
that  most  valuable  force,  the  Artillery 
Volimteers,  to  enable  some  of  their  body 
to  proceed  to  Shoeburyness  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instructions,  and  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  read 
the  Reports  made  by  the  Royal  Artillery 
officers  on  the  subject  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  great  value  which  this 
training  has  had.  We  now  propose  to 
extend  this  system  to  the  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteers, and  to  enable  some  of  them 
to  attend  camps  of  instruction,  a  pro- 
ceeding  from  which  we  expect  much 
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good  to  result.  Speaking  generaUy, 
we  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  for  the 
body  of  Volunteers  any  small  and 
vexatious  rules ;  but  when  there  is 
a  colonel  of  the  Staff  responsible  for 
every  15,000  or  20,000  of  the  reserve 
forces,  I  am  sure  that  the  Volunteers 
themselves  wiU  be  satisfied  that  we  ought 
to  strike  off  from  the  capitation  grant 
all  those  corps,  and  all  those  Volunteers, 
of  whom  the  colonel  or  the  Staff  is  not 
able  to  report  that  they  are  really  and 
actually  efficient  as  defenders  of  their 
country.  Some  of  the  rules  at  present 
in  existence  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  force.  It  is  an  anomaly 
that  a  man  may  be  technically  ''effi- 
cient "  as  a  rifleman  without  ever  having 
been  to  the  targets.  It  must  appear 
reasonable  that  a  man  should  be  expected 
to  make  himself  a  rifleman  before  receiv- 
ing the  capitation  grant.  All  that  is  now 
required  to  be  done  by  a  Volunteer  to 
entitle  him  to  a  certificate  granting  capi- 
tation for  extra  efficiency  is  that  he 
shoidd  fire  60  rounds,  a  feat  which  I 
have  seen  performed  in  little  more  than 
two  minutes  at  Wimbledon,  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  it  would  not  be  calling  upon 
the  Volunteers  to  make  any  excessive 
sacrifice  if  we  ask  them  to  submit  to 
terms  which  will  render  them  efficient  for 
the  service  they  have  bound  themselves 
to  perform.  It  is  one  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment plan  to  make  arrangements  for 
brigadmg  the  Begulars,  Militia,  and 
Volunteers  more  largely  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  and  that  being  so,  I 
have  put  a  clause  into  the  Bill,  which  I 
shall  ask  leave  to  introduce,  providing 
that  when  Volunteers  are  out  with  the 
Begulsurs  they  shall  be  considered  as 
being  on  actual  military  service,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  that  the  Mutiny 
Act  would  apply  to  them.  Another  great 
difficulty  wim  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  in  reference  to  the  Volunteers 
has  been  the  irregularity  with  which 
many  of  them  attend  to  their  duties.  It 
seems  to  me  imreasonable  that  when  a 
flying  column  has  been  sent  from  Alder- 
shot  to  Wimbledon  to  be  present  at  a 
Volunteer  Review,  and  when  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Command- 
ing-in-Chief  or  some  officer  of  high  rank 
in  the  Army  has  undertaken  to  go  down 
and  review  the  forces,  it  shall  be  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertaintyhow  many  Volunteers 
will  be  present.  This  is  a  state  of  things 
we  ought  to  take  measures  to  remedy. 

VOL.  COIV.  [thibd  sraiBs.] 


Again,  under  the  Volunteer  Act  a  Volun- 
teer is  exempt  from  the  Ballot  for  the 
Militia,  although  he  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  corps. to  which  he  belongs  after  a 
fortnight's  notice.  We  do  not  propose 
to  continue  that  exemption.  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  will  enable  the 
Volunteer's  contract  to  be  made  for  a 
longer  period,  and  if  the  Ballot  ever 
takes  place  at  all  those  only  will  be  ex- 
empted from  ifc  who  have  entered  into  a 
longer  and  more  satisfactory  engage- 
ment. I  have,  therefore,  only  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  if  these  arrangements 
are  carried  out,  all  the  forces  being 
under  one  command,  and  that  command 
being  exercised  in  every  division  by  the 
general  officer  commanding,  there  will 
be  under  him  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels  in  charge  of  the  auxiliary  forces, 
and  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  Hoyal 
Artilleiy,  especially  for  the  Militia  and 
Volimteer  Artillery ;  the  recruiting  and 
training  centres  will  be  so  managed  that 
the  regiments  will  have  local  names,  and 
recruit  in  their  own  localities ;  and  the 
Militia  recruits  will  be  trained  with 
those  of  the  Regular  Army;  and  the 
adjutants  and  permanent  Staff  of  the 
Militia  will  be  under  the  control  of 
high  military  officers. 

I  may  now,  perhaps,  repeat  to  the 
Conmiittee  the  forces  to  which  we  should 
have  to  look  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  if  the  proposals  I  have  made 
were  carried  out,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  service  raised  to  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  There  would  be  —  field 
and  horse  artillery,  8,473  ;  garrison 
artillery,  7,419 ;  ^depot  brigade  and 
riding  establishment,  2,852  ;  Militia 
artillery,  15,854;  and  Volunteer  artil- 
lery, 34,005,  making  a  total  of  68,603 
artiUerymen.  There  would  be  12,952 
cavalry  and  14,000  yeomanry,  amoimting 
in  all  to  26,952.  The  engineers  would 
nimiber  3,949,  and  the  Volunteers  6,280 
— ^in  all,  10,229.  Of  infantry  regulars 
there  would  be  69,181;  of  Militia, 
123,146;  total,  192,327;  and  of  Volun- 
teers, 130,386,  making  a  total  under 
that  head  of  322,713,  to  which  must  be 
added  departmental  corps  3,282,  giving 
a  grand  total  of  431,779 ;  with  the  First 
and  Second  Class  Army  Reserve,  470,779. 
This  force  will  be  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, and  may,  by  the  Ballot,  be  still 
further  increased  in  case  of  emergency.  I 
have  only  to  say  besides  that  there  is  a 
question  which  I  have  before  brought  be* 
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fore  the  attention  of  the  House— I  mean 
the  question  of  billeting,  which  is  one  of 
considerable  interest.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  likely  that  in  many  coun- 
ties or  localities  use  will  be  made  of  such 
a  provision — I  have  been  told  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  likely,  but  on  that  I  will 
offer  no  opinion ;  but  we  propose  to  give 
to  any  locality  or  localities  the  power  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Treasury,  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  to  take 
powers  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  for  pledging  to  the  locality  during 
the  currency  of  the  loan  the  annual 
sum  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  bil- 
leting of  the  regiments.  We  are  on  the 
best  possible  understanding  at  present 
with  the  railway  companies ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  insert  a  clause  which 
in  case  of  emergency  will  enable  the 
State  to  possess  itself  of  the  railways  in 
the  same  way  that  it  used  to  have  power 
to  possess  itself  of  the  telegraphs,  so  that 
the  whole  communications  of  the  country 
might  at  once,  in  case  of  emergency,  be 
made  use  offer  military  purposes.  These 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  Bill 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  intro- 
duce. 

A  few  words  on  one  or  two  other 
points,  and  I  have  done.  Some  time 
ago  I  applied  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  autho- 
rize me  to  say  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office,  which  has  a  great 
number  of  out-door  employments  suitable 
for  pensioners  and  persons  connected 
with  the  Army  Eeserve,  might  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to 
such  persons.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  good 
service,  it  is  intended  to  act  upon  the 
suggestion  I  made  to  my  right  hon. 
Fnend. 

The  year  just  passed  has  seen  many 
changes  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  introduced 
the  35-ton  gun,  which  is,  I  believe,  the 
most  powerful  weapon  known  in  the 
world ;  wo  have  altered  the  field  artillery 
and  introduced  the  16-pounder  gim,  which 
is  of  its  kind  the  most  powerful  weapon 
knowTi ;  andbychangingthe  Snider  forthe 
Martini-Henri  rifle  we  have  prepared  to 
arm  our  infantry  with  thebost  rifleknown. 
One  other  incident  of  the  year  I  think  it 
right  to  mention.  Amid  so  many  great 
events  the  expedition  which  was  sent  to  the 
Red  River  Settlement,  in  consequence  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  territory,  has  been 
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almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It  is  due 
to  those  who  took  part  in  that  expedi- 
tion that  they  should  have  the  credit 
of  it.  The  expedition  consisted  of  about 
420  of  the  British  Army  and  750  Ca- 
nadian Volunteers,  acting  in  harmony 
together — a  very  agreeable  circumstance. 
It  involved  a  journey  of  600  miles  from 
Lake  Superior  over  forests  never  hitherto 
traversed  by  a  militaiy  force,  and  with 
intervening  obstacles  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  both  by  land  and  water.  But 
aU  the  difficulties  wore  successfully  over- 
come, and  the  troops,  having  accom- 
plished their  object,  returned  imme- 
diately to  Canada,  there  being  a  total 
absence  of  crime  and  of  sickness,  every 
arrangement  having  previously  been 
made  to  meet  every  difficulty.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  worthy  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson), 
will  rejoice  to  know  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons of  this  happy  state  of  affairs  was 
that  spirits  formed  no  part  of  the  daily 
ration,  and  no  intoxicating  liquors  were 
obtainable  in  that  inhospitable  country. 
But  if  the  House  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  passage  from.  I^e  report 
from  Sir  Gamett  Wolseley,  whocommand- 
ed  the  expedition,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Lindsay ;  and  the  reason  why 
I  wish  to  read  it  is  this — that  we  are 
constantly  told  that  the  civil  administra- 
tion would  be  sure  to  break  down  when- 
ever it  was  tried.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  John 
Pakington),  who  institutod  that  depart- 
ment, and  to  myself,  and  others  who 
took  part  in  promoting  it,  to  state  the 
successful  manner  in  which  it  overcame 
the  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  in  this 
expedition.     Colonel  Wolseley  says — 

"  As  rejprds  the  civil  arlministration  I  hftT*  to 
remark  that  the  amalgnmation  of  the  many  oivil 
departments  into  one,  that  of  the  Control,  wu 
put  upon  its  first  practical  trial  in  the  field  during 
this  expedition,  with  the  happiest  results.  I  found 
that  having  all  the  civil  ofl)cers  available  for  mny 
sort  of  duty  connected  with  administration  was  a 
great  economy  of  labour,  and  enabled  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  a  much  smaller  number  than 
could  have  been  done  formerly,  when,  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  would  hayo  been  neces- 
sary to  have  had  an  officer  of  each  department 
present  at  every  post,  and  perhaps  with  each  de- 
tachment of  troops.  A  vast  amount  of  uielets 
correspondence  is  saved  by  the  new  system,  and 
the  administrative  labour  that  must  always  more 
or  less  devolve  upon  an  officer  commanding  a 
mixed  force  in  the  field  is  greatly  reduced,  and  hif 
work  facilitated  thereby,  giving  him  mueh  more 
time  to  attend  to  his  important  military  dutiei." 

And  he  goes  on  to  pay  a  high  oompli- 
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ment  to  Mr.  Irviiie,  whom  the  Surveyor  the  approyal  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
General  had  selected  for  this  duty,  and,  merefore,  the  whole  wiU  be  under 
That  was  the  object,  as  I  understood,  the  the  direction  and  supreme  control  of  Her 
late  Government  had  in  view  in  insti-  Majesty's  responsible  Ministers.  I  eam- 
tuting  the  department — that  there  should  estly  commend  to  your  favourable  con- 
be  a  saving  of  useless  correspondence,  a  sideration  these  proposals.  You  will  at 
saving  of  administrative  labour,  and  any  rate  agree  that  we  have  not  at- 
that  an  officer  commanding  a  mixed  tempted  to  glide  over  the  surface  and 
force  in  the  field  should  have  more  time  propose  some  mere  superficial  and  par- 
te attend  to  his  important  military  tial  arrangements.  We  have  done  our 
duties.  I  think  it  due  to  all  concerned  best  to  deal  with  the  principles  that  lie 
to  mention  this  expedition,  and  the  sue-  at  the  bottom  of  the  service,  to  lay,  if 
cess  which  attended  it.  you  should  be  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  concluded —  measures,  the  firm  foimdation  of  a  de- 
I  am  conscious  how  very  imperfectly —  fensive  force,  which  may  be  a  piijpfeot  se- 
the  arduous    task   I    had  undertaken,  curity  to  the  country  not  mexdBjM^ainst 

Her  Majesty's  Government  call   upon    danger,  but  against  that  iflT^^^ ^^ 

you,  if  you  adopt  their  measures,  for  a  less  intolerable  to  the  spi. 

great  sacrifice ;  out  if  you  make  that  pendence  of  Englishmen— SS^^ 

sacrifice  the  objects  we  have  in  view  are  ally  recurring  apprehension  of  danger. 

these — we  ask  you  for  no  increase  of  the 

standing  Army  beyond  that  which  you  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

made  at  the  end  of  last  Session  ;  but  we  "  '^*^**  *  number  of  Land  Forces,  not  exceed- 

propose  to   raise   the  Army  Iteserve   as  JTIfll^^;^*?  ^®°  (including  an  average  number  of 

*ji          J  1          1                         -L     x-L     •  6,885   to   be  employed  with  the  DepOts  in  the 

rapidly  and  largely  as  we  can  by  the  in-  united  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 

creased  mtroduction  Ot  short  service  m  Regiments  serTing  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Poi- 

the  Army.     We  desire  to  pass  as  many  sessions),  be  maintained  for  the  service  of  the 

men  through  the  ranks  as  can  be  done  Un>'e<*  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

having  regaxd  to  the  number  of  recruits  ^^\l^X.^^i^^"'s^  K 

and  the  time  required  to  make  a  man  an  ^^n^^                                               ^ 

efficient  soldier.  We  propose  to  increase  

the  Militia,  and  to  improve  the  organ-  Sib  JOHN  PAKTNGTON :  I  am  not 
ization  of  the  Volunteers ;  to  provide  for  about  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
compulsory  service  in  case  of  emer-  through  his  long  and  elaborate  state- 
^ency ;  to  abolish  purchase ;  to  with-  ment.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of 
draw  from  Lords  Lieutenant  the  power  my  voice  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
they  have  now  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary  myself  heard.  But  I  hope  the  House 
forces ;  to  combine  tne  whole  imder  ge-  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pronounce 
neral  officers ;  to  appoint  colonels  on  the  prematurely  an  opinion  on  the  scheme 
Staff  in  sufficient  numbers  to  this  Army ;  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  must 
to  combine  recruiting  for  the  Line  also  notice  one  point  in  the  statement  of 
with  that  of  the  Keserves ;  to  fuse  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  where  he 
together  as  we  can  the  Eegular  and  Be-  rather  mistook  what  fell  from  me.  He 
serve  Forces  by  appointmg  officers  of  spoke  with  some  satisfaction  as  regards 
the  Begular  Army  to  positions  in  the  the  Beserve  at  this  moment  compared 
Beserve,  and  by  giving  subalterns  in  the  with  what  it  would  be  imder  his  plan. 
Militia  commissions  in  the  Line.  We  I  asked  him  whether  he  referred  to  the 
propose  to  brigade  them  together,  to  find  Militia  Beserve,  and  he  scud  he  did.  He 
field  artillery  for  all  arms,  to  enable  seemed  to  suppose  that  I  referred  to  the 
counties  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenience  Militia  Beserve  with  the  intention  of 
of  billets,  to  gain  command  of  the  rail-  disparaging  it ;  but  I  really  had  no  such 
way  communication  of  the  country  in  intention.  I  will  not  enter  into  a  con- 
case  of  emergency — in  short,  we  propose  sideration  of  the  subject  at  present ;  but 
to  unite  all  the  voluntary  forces  of  the  will  inquire  what  course  the  right  hon. 
country  into  one  defensive  army,  with  Gentleman  intends  to  take  with  regard 
power  to  supplement  by  compulsion  in  to  the  discussion, 
case  of  emergency — all  to  be  under  the  Mb.  CABDWELL  replied  that  he 
command  of  the  general  officers  command-  would  for  the  present  withdraw  the  Vote, 
ing  in  the  districts,  subordinate  to  one  The  Bill  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
Commander-in-Chief^  who  wOl  act  with  bers  in  a  few  days,  and  they  would  then 
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be  In  a  better  poBition  to  consider  the  Princes.    This  was  not  a  qaeetion  of 

scheme.  [uirtj  politics,  nor  even  of  principles  of 

Motion,  by  leave,  mihdraicn.  government,  for  the  professed  admirers 

of  monarchical  instituttons  would  adroit 

PRIXCESS    LOUISE.  that  it  was  not  wise  to  overweight  them 

MAitsiAOE  roBTios  FOE  UER  ROYAL  hj  TinneceBsary  and  extravagant  expen- 

niGicfESS  ditiire;  while  others  with  different  views 

M..  GLAD8TON15,  mrioneto  move  ri'S,5"".^«;"Ti"  '"°;^°i?" 
Iho  Eesoliition  of  whici  ho  Ld  given  C''".''  Mapetrate  ot  the  c«mntrj.  being 
Notioe-nnmdy,  "Thai  the  ram  of  mamtainod  m  a  nmnnet  u,d  poutLon 
£30,000  be  grilled  to  Her  Majesty,  for  f?'"!'"'' "A*  .  .f"^  u  ?'  "l^' 
the  Manialo  Portion  of  Hc.r  nojal  "e  reBretled  thai  tie  nfjhl  hon.  Qenfle- 
TT,-, „  r,  ■ T„„'=„  n i; man  atthe  headof  thoCtovemmentper- 
rliffhness     l^nncofis     Ijouisq     Caroline      ....  ,  ■        .,..,.-         r^     ^^v 

i,V'    .     ,,      ■  1  I,    „     ij      . I vi~    Bwted  in  malunir  this  Motion  alter  tlie 

Alberta,    Eftid,  ho  would  not  now  trouble  .»    ,  ,-    ^^"i..  i  i_  j  i.  3      b 

tlie  Coinmitteo  with  any  observations,  as  manifestations  which  had  been  m^e  of 
this  was  part  of  the  plan  he  announced  t^e  opinions  of  large  masses  ou-of-doora 
the  other  evening,  on  which  occasion  he  '"  isapproval  of  it  [-Oh,  oh  !"1  There 
stated  evetythini  that  was  relative  to  JT"^  "°  "«'  ^"  behej^ng  in  delusions; 
the  matter  there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling  out-of- 

doors  on  the   subject;    and  he  should 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,    have  thought  that  the  Qovemment  would 

"  Thnt  Ibo  eum  of  £30,000  be  grnnled  to  Her  have  seen  that  the  whole  grace  and  de- 
Unjeitf,  for  the  Marriage  Porlion  of  Iler  Rojal  corum  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this  de- 
Highneis  iho  Prine*M  Louiw  C«roline  Alberta."  pended  on  the  spontaneous  action  in  its 
-(Mr.  Gla,UtoHt.)  ia.Yom  of  all  classes  of  the  communit)'. 

Me.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  said,  he  rose  with  ["Divide!"]  It  mightbetbatthe  House 
reluctance — a  reluctance,  however,  not  would  hear  nim,  as  the  unworthy  rc^ire- 
proceeding  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  sontative  of  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  of 
propriety  of  the  course  he  was  about  to  somohundredeof  thousandaout-of-doors. 
pursue,  nor  from  much  fear  at  being  He  felt  that  tho  House  of  Commons  had 
m  a  minority,  but  because  he  felt  that  a  perfect  right  to  discuss  the  qaeetion  in 
the  position  he  took  up  would,  without  all  its  bearinga.  It  had  boen  hinted 
some  explanation,  be  liable  to  miscon-  that  there  was  a  breach  of  faith  in  dis- 
efruction.  Those  who  opposed  the  Vote  cussing  this  matter  at  all,  because  it  waa 
did  not  desire  to  express  disapproval  of  said,  at  the  commencement  of  the  re^ii 
or  to  receive  ungraciously  the  special  act  the  Crown  Lands  were  given  up  to  Pap- 
of  the  Queen  in  relation  to  the  question  liament,  and  an  equivalent  was  provided 
at  issue.  So  far  as  he  had  any  com-  in  the  shape  of  the  Civil  List.  Ho  be- 
munication  with  those  large  portions  of  lieved  that  was  an  inaccurate  and  un- 
the  community  out-of-doors  who  objected  constitutional  statement  of  the  fact ;  and 
to  the  Grant,  he  had  to  eay  that  the  he  maintained  there  was  no  compact, 
opposition  did  not  arise  from  any  want  contract,  or  bargain  between  Parliament 
of  sympathy  with,  or  respect  for,  the  and  the  Crown,  except  that  the  former 
course  which  Her  Majesty  had  taken  would  give  to  the  Crown  that  which  waa 
with  reference  to  an  alliance  between  a  due  to  its  dignity  and  to  the  dignity  of 
daughter  of  the  SovoreipTi  and  a  subject,  the  nation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
The  opponents  of  the  Grant  rather  re-  the  other  day  carried  his  ai^ument  fiir- 
garded  that  as  a  boon  to  the  people  of  thor  than  it  could  be  carried,  when  he 
this  country,  and  aa  a  tendency  towards  declared  that  the  Crown  had  as  an  iire- 
the  views  and  principles  of  the  day,  fragablo  riglit  over  the  Crown  Landa  of 
which  were  held  out-of-doors ;  but  they  the  country  as  any  private  individual 
not  the  less  felt  that  the  boon  lost  all  its  had  over  his  ovra  private  property,  a 
grace  if  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  statement  which  would  have  been  more 
contract ;  and  at  a  large  meeting  at  correct  if  applied  to  the  days  of  tho 
Leicester  a  speech  was  made  by  a  work-  Stuarts  than  to  our  own ;  but  Sir  George 
ing  man,  who  said  thut  he  was  filled  with  C  Lewis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
admiration  when  he  reflected  on  the  fact  of  the  Princess  Royal,  declared  that  it 
that  the  Princess  Louise  had  departed  had  ever  been  deemed  a  matter  of  policy 
ftom  tho  custom  which  had  prevailed  of  to  strip  the  Crown  of  all  hereditary  pro- 
allying  the  Royal  Frlncesses  to  foreign  perty,  and  to  make  it  dependent  during 
Mr.  Cardtcell 
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life  on  Parliament.  The  House  was  told, 
also,  of  the  enormous  simi  which  might 
be  realized  by  building  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  other  Parks ;  but  he  would  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  former 
Sovereign,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  enclose  St. 
James's  Park,  was  told  that  it  would 
cost  two  Crowns.  A  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Forster)  had  said  that  dowries 
for  the  Royal  family  were  part  of  the 
arrangement  under  which  the  Civil  List 
was  granted.  What  was  the  date 
of  that  arrangement,  and  what  were 
the  particulars  of  it?  Why  was  the 
Committee  discussing  this  question  if 
such  an  arrangement  existed  r  The  fact 
was  notorious  that  no  arrangement  of 
the  kind  did  exist,  and  that  such  dowries 
had  always  been  the  subject  of  Acts  of 
Parliament.  There  was  a  prevalent  feel- 
ing amongst  large  classes  of  the  people 
of  this  country  mat  the  expenses  of  our 
monarchical  establishments  were  far  too 
heavy,  and  they  thought  that  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  Supplementary  Grjgits 
continually  being  asked  for  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  should  come  out  of  the 
Civil  List.  In  that  opinion  he  coincided. 
He  found  that,  in  1869,  the  expenses  of 
the  Monarchy,  including  the  Civil  List, 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  other  pay- 
ments amounted  to  £456,000,  and  adding 
various  Grants  to  other  Members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  amount  was  £637,000, 
not  including  the  sums  paid  by  way  of 
dowry.  It  was  replied  that  the  sum  re- 
ceived by  former  Monarchs  in  this  coun- 
try was  higher  than  that  received  by  the 
Queen.  Hon.  Members,  however,  must 
remember  that  the  money  formerly  paid 
to  the  Crown  was  not  so  purely  appli- 
cable to  the  person£d  demands  as  it  now 
was ;  Queen  Anne  having  devoted  con- 
siderable sums  towards  the  support  of 
the  war,  the  building  of  Blenheim,  and 
other  purposes,  whue  George  I.  gave 
£100,000  towards  the  support  of  his 
heir.  Then  it  was  said  that  the  income 
of  some  Continental  Sovereigns  was 
larger  than  our  own.  He  should  decline 
to  draw  any  such  comparisons ;  but  if  the 
Queen's  income  must  be  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  Sovereign,  it  should  be 
compared  with  the  income  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  great  nation  across  the  Atlantic, 
sprung  from  the  same  race  as  ourselves, 
and  then  the  difference  between  £600, 000 
and  £5,000  a  year  was  rather  striking. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  should 


not  think  it  right  suddenly  to  make  a 
change,  without  any  previous  warning,  in  a 
practice  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of 
which  arrangements  might  possibly  have 
been  made.  But  there  were  peculiar 
circumstances  in  this  case.  Hereafter 
the  rule  could  not  be  pleaded.  Any 
future  case  must  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  the  plea  that  a  change  of 
practice  was  imexpected  would  no  longer 
be  a  valid  one.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
Her  Majesty  did  not  derive  her  Civil 
List  as  occupying  the  Throne  by  divine 
right ;  but  by  the  much  higher  title  of 
being  the  popular  and  respected  Queen  of 
a  great  and  free  people.  In  like  manner 
the  children  of  Her  Majesty,  who  were 
endowed  by  the  State,  were  not  endowed 
as  relations  of  Her  Majesty ;  but  as  part 
of  our  general  monarchical  scheme.  They 
had  not  a  free  life,  and  they  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  servants  of  the  State. 
The  Princess  Louise,  through  her  good 
fortune  and  the  good  sense  and  wisdom 
of  her  Royal  Mother,  declared  her  inten- 
tion of  breaking  through  the  charmed 
circle  and  living  her  own  individual 
life.  She  had  insisted  on  her  right  to 
act  as  the  humblest  woman  in  her  ser- 
vice was  entitled  to  do  —  namely,  to 
choose  her  own  husband.  In  so  acting 
the  Princess  and  her  Royal  Mother  had 
earned  additional  respect  and  affection 
from  the  people.  But  such  ties  were 
too  sacred  to  be  mixed  up  with  consi- 
derations of  a  more  sordid  character. 
The  Princess  had  taken  off  her  fetters, 
and  there  was  nothing  now  for  the 
nation  to  gUd.  Nothing  was  further 
from  his  wish  than  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  of  the  distinguished  persons  most 
immediately  interested.  In  his  opinion 
the  time  would  come,  and  that  not  very 
distantly,  when  no  one  would  more  regret 
than  these  distinguished  persons  them- 
selves that  the  Ministry  of  the  day  had 
forced  this  Vote  upon  a  people  who,  as  far 
as  large  masses  of  the  poorer  ratepayers 
were  concerned,  would  give  the  money 
very  reluctantly. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  I  regret  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  made  the  speech  that 
he  has  made,  because  I  think  he  was 
arguing  the  whole  time  against  his 
own  feelings,  and  his  reasonings  led 
him  to  a  conclusion  exactly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  with  which  he  terminated. 
I  am  not  going  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive position  of  our  own  Sovereign  with 
th^t  of  the    Sovereign  of   any   other 
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State  ;  but  I  cannot  lielp  noticing  one 
remark  tlie  lion.  Gentleman  made— he 
said  it  was  not  witli  Kings  or  Emperors 
lie  wished  to  compare  the  position  of 
Her  Majesty,  but  that  he  would  rather 
cross   the  Atlantic   and  make   a   com- 
parison of  Her  Majesty's  position  with 
that  of  the  Sovereign  of  lie  United  States. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  really  on 
this  question  to    go   into   a   policy   of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  but  if  these 
matters   are  brought  under  our  consi- 
deration,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  leave 
them  quite  imnoticed.     If  we  cross  the 
Atlantic  we  should  find  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  United  States — the  Sove- 
reign people,    is   paid  through  its   re- 
presentatives in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment  an    annual   salary  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  solitary   Sovereign   of  this 
country.     I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wiU  find,  if  he  goes  into  the  question 
more  deeply  than  probably  this  discus- 
sion is  an  opportunity  for,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  government  in  the  United  States 
— taking  the  word   government  in  its 
large  and  real  sense — ^is  one  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  which  he 
conveyed  to  the  House  just  now.     This 
is  reaUy  a  simple  case  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  that  which  is  fairly  before  us. 
I  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  the  other 
evening,  placed  this  subject  before  us  in  a 
complete  and  unanswerable  manner.  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  when  the  Civil 
List  was  passed.     I  have  more  than  once 
expressed  my  disapproval  of  the  principle 
on  which  the  CivH  List  was  founded. 
It  was  founded  upon  an  old  traditional 
feeling  in  this  country  that  we  ought  to 
guard  against  the  Crown  being  in  pos- 
session of  property  to  an  amount  that 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.     Now,  when  we  all  know 
that  the  income  of  the  Sovereign  may 
probably  be  equalled  by  more  than  one 
of   her  subjects — when  one  individual 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  not  amongst  the 
most  elevated  class  of  society,  whose  for- 
tune, probably,  was  quite  equal  to  that 
which  the  Crown  possesses  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  too  absurd  for  us,  I  think,  any 
longer  to  legislate  upon  these  old  politi- 
cal  superstitions,     in    my    opinion,    it 
would  have  been  much  better  originally 
if  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
when  this  settlement  was  fixed  upon,  had 
proposed  that  the  Crown  estates  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  Sovereign.  They  were 
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sufficient  for  the  personal  comfort  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  they  might  have 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Crown  witib.  those 
powers  and  conditions  which  apply  to 
all  other  estates  in  the  country,  and  which 
would  have  allowed  the  younger  children 
to  be  amply  supported.    And  as  for  that 
public  pageantry  of  the  Crown,  in  which 
the  nation  is  more  interested  than  the 
individual  who  wears  the  Crown— cer- 
tainly as  much  interested,  and  which  I 
myself  highly  and  deeply  value,  and 
which  I  wish  to   see  maintained  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  nation  of  a  famous 
people  like  the  people  of  England — that 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  a  Vote 
in  this  House — ^not  of  an  annual  Vote, 
which  might  have  been  inconvenient;  but 
every  ten  years  we  might  have  fixed  the 
supplemental  public  expenditure  of  the 
Crown  for  those  purposes.     Ten  years 
would  have  allowed  us  to  consider  any 
great  changes  which  might  have  been 
produced  by  economical  circumstanceB, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  discoveries  of 
gold  and  their  effect  upon  prices,   or 
other  circumstances  of  that  land;   and 
then  appeals  like  the  present  need  never 
have  been  made,  and  these  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  position  of  the  Crown  would 
never   have   circulated  in  the  country. 
However,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  circum- 
stances before  the  House;  and,  certainly, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other  night 
was  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  the 
title  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  country 
to  the  Crown  estate  is  just  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  or  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  to  their  estates.    It  is 
an  absolute  estate,  enjoyed  by  a  family, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  legally  that 
the  position  of  the  right  hon.  Gfentleman 
was  perfectly  sound.   But  having  arrivBd 
at  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed, 
what  the  House  has  to  do  is  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  with  Her  Majesty 
in  1837,  and  to  support  the  Crown  in  ite 
becoming  comfort  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
vide, as  it  was  thoroughly  understood  at 
the  time  we  ought  to  provide,  in  every 
becoming   manner  for   those  members 
of  the  family  of  the  Royal  House  with 
respect  to  whom  Her  Majesty  appeals  to 
us.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
night  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  to-night 
have  referred  to  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  case  which  is  now  before  us,  and  I 
was  quite  surprised  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man just  now,  evidently  against  his  own 
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feelings  Btould  have  founded  his  prin- 
cipal argument  a^dnst  the  proposition 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon  this 
very  circumstance  which  I  consider  both 
novel  and  interesting.     It  must  have 
been  dear  for  a  considerable  time  to  any- 
one who  gives  any  attention  to  these 
matters  that  a  great  change  was  inevi- 
table in  the  domestic  relations  between 
the  Crown  and  its  subjects.     For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  area  out  of  which 
consorts  for  members  of  the  Boyal  Family 
could  be  selected  has  been  arti£cally 
diminished.     By  the  Protestant  Consti- 
tution of  the  country  no  Prince  of  the 
Latin  race  could  intermairy  with  one  of 
our  Boyal  House.    It  was  quite  clear 
when  the  revolution  commenced  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  mediatizing  of  so  many 
reigning  Houses  of  that  country  occurred 
— when  many  of  the  reigning  Houses 
of  Germany  who  professed  the  Protes- 
tant faith  disappeared — that  a  consider- 
-able   change  was    at    hand.      To  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  £eu^  of  a 
Princess  of  our  Boyal  House  marrying 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  is  really 
as  wise  as  it  is  romantic.    That  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  professes  to  be  a  great 
propagator    of    democratic    principles, 
should   make  such  a  circumstance  the 
groundwork  of  an  argument  against  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,   appears    to    me    surprising.      I 
confess  I  have  another  reason  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  totally  irrespec- 
tive of  that  feeling  of  loyalty  which  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  even  by  the 
hon.  Gentieman  who  has  just  addressed 
us.     I  confess  I  feel  some  satisfaction — 
even  I  will  say  exultation — ^that  for  the 
first  time  a  Princess  of  the  Boyal  House 
of  England  is  to  be  married  to  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  have  such 
affection  for  this  House  that  I  confess  I 
am  not  insensible  to  this  honour.     Our 
brother  Member  certainly  has  not  been 
very  long  among  us ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
say,  without  using  any  words  but  those 
of  truth,  he  has  gained  our  sympathies 
by  his  intelligence  and  by  his  breeding. 
The  House  of  Commons  will,  I  think, 
seize  a  very  unfavourable  opportimity  if 
this  were  the  first  occasion  on  which  it 
could  successfully  oppose  such  a  Ghrant 
as  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
has  offered  to  our  consideration. 

8i&  BOBEBT  PEEL :  I  dare  say  the 
House  is  anxious  for  a  Division  \  but  I 


am  not  one  of  those  who  think  this  ques- 
tion should  be  treated  Hghtiy,  because 
we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that, 
rightiy  or  wrongly,  this  proposed  alliance 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the 
country.  Now,  I  do  not  agree  altogether 
with  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tieman below  me  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor),  but 
neither  can  I  agree  with  what  has  just 
fallen  from  the   right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli),  because  it  is  at 
direct  issue  with  the  statement  made  the 
other  night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.     The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  says  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1837,  when  the 
Civil  List  was  passed,  and  if  he  had  had 
his  will  he  would  have  had  the  dowries 
of  the  Princesses  arranged  beforehand. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said,  the  other 
night,  that  if  the  sums  of  money  to  be 
allotted  to  the  children  of  the  Sovereign 
were  granted  beforehand,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Sovereign  to  accept 
those  terms,  and  he  made  use  of  the 
expression  that  it  would  lay  the  Boyal 
Family  open  to  idle  vituperation.  I  wish 
to  state  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  say 
I  yield  to  nobody  in  this  House  in  the 
expression  of  my  sentiments  of  sincere 
respect  and    loyal    attachment    to  the 
person  of  the  Sovereign.     I  think  that 
the  example  which  the  Sovereign  has  set 
in  all  the  domestic  and  private  relations 
of  her  life  has  had  a  refiex  upon  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  has  en- 
deared Her  Majesty  in  the  heartfelt  and 
affectionateattachmentof  all  her  subjects. 
But  I  must  say  that  the  principal  object 
that  I  have  in  rising  is  for  the  purpose 
of  referring  to  the  statement  made  the 
other  night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.     The 
statement  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman the  other  night  was,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  injudicious  that  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman.     I  do  not  say  he  in- 
tended to  mislead  the  House.    I  should 
not  be  justified  in  saying  so.     But  I  can 
say  this  —  I  will  show  to  the  Committee 
that  there  were  statements  made  in  that 
speech  which  are  not  justified  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.     I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the 
House ;  but  I  think  this  is  an  occasion 
of  some  importance.     The  other  night 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  said  the  Queen 
had  a  large  income,  but  it  was  predes- 
tined for  special  purposes.      He  said 
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savings  were  out  of  the  question.  "What 
struck  me  the  most  in  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  was  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  with  a  Member  of 
this  House  was  about  to  take  place— 
with  the  son  of  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment^ and  by  the  advice  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  grant  the 
dowry  it  would  be  like  fining  one  of  the 
children  of  the  Sovereign  for  marrying 
a  Scotehman,  was  a  most  strained  inter- 
pretation of  the  matter.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  that  no  doubt  the  income 
of  the  Sovereign  was  a  very  large  one, 
but  that  it  was  given  to  support  the  dig- 
nity and  representation  of  the  Crown: 
I  have  no  objection  to  that.  The  Ghrant 
that  we  give  to  the  Sovereign  is  for  the 
representation  of  the  Crown ;  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  share  the  opinion  very 
common  in  this  country,  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  large  sum  thus  given 
is  not  devoted  to  the  representation  of 
the  Crown,  and  for  many  years  has  not 
been  devoted  to  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
speak  now  of  the  money  not  being  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country ;  but  I  do  say  that  when  Sove- 
reigns, Princes,  and  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction visit  this  country,  it  is  painful 
to  Englishmen  to  find  that  the  enormous 
income  which  we  grant  to  the  Sovereign 
for  the  representation  of  the  State  is 
not  devoted  in  the  way  contemplated  by 
Parliament.  Now,  recoUect,  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  stint  the  Sovereign.  I 
would  wish  to  see  an  allowance  made  on 
the  most  liberal  scale  towards  the  Royal 
Family.  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
vote,  if  necessary,  for  doubling  the  income 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  think  the  in- 
come of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  considering 
all  he  has  to  do  for  the  representation  of 
the  country,  is  too  small.  He  lives  amongst 
us  and  does  what  he  can ;  but,  of  course, 
on  a  far  loss  sum  than  £385,000.  I  state 
that  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  de- 
sirous of  stinting  the  means  for  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Crown.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  the  other  night  that  by 
the  Civil  List  of  1837  Her  Majesty  was 
granted  £385,000  a  year,  and  that  it  was 
an  economical  arrangement ;  and  then  he 
added — I  will  not  say  wishing  to  deceive 
thisHouse,  but  certainly  not  in  a  manner 
that  one  would  have  expected  from  him — 
^'Look  at  what  was  done  for  William 
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IV."  Well,  I  have  looked,  and  seen 
that  the  Civil  List  of  William  IV.  was 
proposed  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1831,  and 
it  was  this — The  whole  amount,  deduct- 
ing what  was  given  to  the  Queen  of 
William  IV.  was  £324,700  as  against 
£385,000  ^ven  to  Her  present  Ma- 
jesty. It  18  perfectly  true  that  if  you 
add  £50,000  a  year  granted  to  the 
Queen  of  William  IV.  you  do  bring  up 
the  amount  very  nearly  to  the  sum 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
but  he  included  this  grant  of  £50,000  a 
year  when  he  said  that  the  Civil  List 
voted  to  William  IV.  was  £435,000.  In 
reality,  so  far  from  there  being  any  eco- 
nomy in  what  was  done  in  1837,  there 
was  a  CTeat  increase  on  what  had  been 
granted  to  William  IV.,  exclusive  of 
the  £50,000  a  year  given  to  his  Queen. 
More  than  that,  when  Lord  Althorp 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1831  that,  having  revised  the  Civil  list 
of  George  IV.,  the  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  sum  of  £435,000  a  year, 
including  £50,000  for  the  Queen  of  WQ- 
liam  IV.  should  be  granted  to  the  So- 
vereign, he  added  that  he  understood 
the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
would  be  given  up  to  the  State  for  their 
entire  management  the  same  as  the  re- 
venues of  the  other  Crown  Lands.  Lord 
Althorp,  therefore,  and  the  country 
fully  expected  in  1831  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  would  be 
made  over  to  the  State.  But  that  has 
never  been  done ;  and,  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  £385,000  a  year  granted 
to  the  present  Sovereign,  she  has  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  alBO, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  in  this 
country  such  gross  mismanagement  as  is 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  revenues 
of  that  Duchy.  If  Lord  Althorp's  plan 
had  been  adopted  we  should  not  nave 
had  that  complaint  to  make.  Will  the 
House  believe  that,  while  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  amount  to  £50,000  a  year,  only 
about  £25,000  is  paid  to  Her  Majesty, 
while  the  other  £25,000  is  expended  in 
the  grossest  mismanagement— -I  would 
even  say  corruption.  These  are  facts. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  that  the 
policy  of  Lord  Althorp  had  been  adopted, 
instead  of  giving  to  the  Sovereign  a 
Civil  List  of  £385,000,  with  all  the  re- 
venues of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster?  I 
do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  the  time  of 
the  House  now ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  looking  at  the  statement  of 
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Lord  Alihoip  and  at  the  revenues  whioh 
we  give  to  the  Crown — ^I  may  stand 
alone  here,  but  I  know  there  are  many 
in  the  coimty  in  which  I  reside  who 
think  as  I  do.  This  very  day  a  gentle- 
man of  position  from  that  county  told 
me  that  there  were  tens  of  thousands 
among  the  poorer  classes  in  Staffordshire 
and  Lancashire  who  will  disapprove 
what  is  now  being  done.  As  long  as 
a  child  or  daughter  of  the  Sovereign 
marries  into  a  Royal  or  Princely  House, 
I  think  it  is  quite  right  and  natural  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  an  ade- 
quate allowance  for  the  representation 
and  dignity  of  Royalty.  But  I  hold  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  when  a  child 
of  the  Sovereign  chooses  to  lay  aside 
and  renounce  altogether  the  Boyal  posi- 
tion, and  elects  to  marry  a  subject,  the 
case  is  whoUy  different.  [  *  *  No,  no ! "  1  No 
doubt  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  the  matter;  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  circumstance  entirely  changes 
the  point  at  issue.  Li  that  case  the  So- 
vereign should  be  lefb  to  make  an  ade- 
quate allowance.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  will  conclude  by  saying  I  think  the 
marriage  an  impolitic  one.  [**  No,  no!*'] 
As  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  I  think 
the  marriage  an  impolitic  one.  I  do  not 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor) ;  but 
that  the  Royal  position  should  be  main- 
tained distinct  and  separate  as  hitherto. 
Personally,  I  wish  the  Royal  Princess 
all  happiness  in  her  marriage.  I  am 
sure  the  country  will  ag^ee  with  me  in 
that ;  but  I  do  think  the  marriage  is  an 
impolitic  one,  and  I,  for  one,  would  have 
infinitely  preferred  to  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  our  Most  Gracious  Sove- 
reign marry  into  either  a  Royal  or  a 
Princely  House,  rather  than  accept  the 
hand  of  a  subject,  the  son  of  a  Member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY,  amid  cries  o/  ''  Di- 
vide !"  said,  the  objection  entertained  in 
the  country  to  the  dowry  arose  from  its 
not  being  known  how  the  £385,000  was 
made  up,  and  that  Her  Majesty  had  no- 
thing like  that  sum  at  her  actucu  disposal. 
To  refuse  to  vote  the  proposed  sum 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith,  when  Her 
Majesty  ascended  the  Throne  it  was  dis- 
tinctly imderstood  that  by  her  accepting 
the  Civil  List  all  these  contingencies 
should  be  met  by  Votes  of  the  House. 


Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  wiU  endeavour 
to  keep  strict  faith  with  the  Committee, 
and  not  in  anyway  to  re-argue  the  ques- 
tion.   A  number  of  references  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
QUr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  and  the  right  hon. 
GFentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Robert  Peel),  to  my  speech  the  other 
evening,  and  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  due 
to  the  Committee  that  I  should  state  that 
I  am  not  able  to  recognize  the  arguments 
they  attribute  to  me  as  the  arguments  I 
used  the  other  evening.   I  will  not,  how- 
ever, go  through  them  in  detail ;  but  I 
will  point  out  one  as  an  example.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  considers  that  I  stated 
that  the  Princess  Louise  was  about  to 
marry  the  Marquess  of  Lome  by  the 
advice  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment. 
What  I  stated  was,  that,  upon  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  deviation  from 
what  had  recently  been  the  established 
rule.  Her  Majesty  had  taken  the  advice 
of  her  confidential  Advisers,  and  I  may 
as  well  state  that  she  did  so  about  18 
months  ago,  and  long  anterior  to  the 
period  when  the  present  arrangement 
was  contemplated.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  entirely  in  error  in  supposing 
that  I  contended  that  there  was  a  recu 
reduction  in  the  Civil  List  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign  as  com- 
pared with  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV.     I  pointed  to  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  in  order  to 
found  upon  it  a  corroboration  of  my  ar- 
gument that  morally  Parliament   was 
always  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
providing  for  any  new  exigency  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  the  Royal  family.     I 
will  only  say  with  regard  to  the  present 
Motion  that  I  cannot  but  regret  the  op- 
position that  has  been  made  to  it ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  should  have  been  made 
at  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wrong 
time.    It  is  at  the  first  stage  of  a  Vote 
of  this  kind  that,  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety— ^I  should  say  the  smallest  de- 
Earture  from  it — ^that  opposition  should 
e  offered ;  but  I  think  it  is  for  my  hon. 
Friend  and  those  who  intend  to  vote  with 
him  to  consider  in  what  position  this 
House  will  find  itself  on  the  question  of 
a  personal  grant  of  money  if,  after  hear- 
ing the  proposal  on  a  former  night,  they 
came  to  an  unanimous  vote  in  its  favour, 
they  should  now  disregard  the  force  of 
the  pledge  in  that  unanimous  vote,  and 
hark  back  on  the  first  proceeding. 


sn  /wi«l  Ael  (1870)  [COUUONS] 

Qaestjon  put. 

The  Committee  rfiWrfrf.-— Ayes  850 
Noe  1 :  Majority  349. 

Rouse  retumei. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  Tihmorrow. 

Committee  to  sit  ^ain  To-morrotc. 


Bia. 
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FURIES  ACT  (ISTO)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

(Mr.AtUirney  Qtneiml,  Mr.  Solicitor  Otntral.) 

[sill  34.]      BECOXD  SEADDia. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 
Tira  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL,  in 
noving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  its  object  was  the 
repeal  of  one  section  of  an  Act  paued 
last  year  to  regulate  the  whole  subject  of 
sonstitutiug  and  Bummoningjuriea.  He 
must  explain  that  towards  the  close  of 
last  Session  he  was  not  aware  the  Bill 
was  about  to  be  pressed  to  the  third 
reading,  as  he  believed  it  was  ondertrtood 

thatitehouldbeallowedtostandoTerfor 

That  the  BiH  be  now  road^a  second    reconsideration  this  year.     Indeed,    he 

time." — {Mr.  6lad»tone.)  ilid  not  know  the  Bill  had  passed  till  he 

>!■      ^lmTT/^TlllTT^  TTmr,-ir      -J     T    read  it  in  the  statute  book.     The  clause 

M,   GATHOENE  HAEDT  «,d :  I      ^^^  ^,  „,  j  ,„        j  „„,^ 

wish  bneSj  10  .tat.  tks  coui™  I  rntend  ,i,„  j„ri,.  .lo'ulfbe  paid,  iid  pud  not 

to  punue  with  tospect  to  thi.  Bill^  .nd  I  ,,    ^^  ^^^  y^^  ^  ^,^  ';,„,  j 

do  »  under  T.ry  pemlur  oircnmjtanc...  „',„,  ^  ,  ^  i^^m^  „My  on  tbon 

Mytwonghlhon.rn.nd.lkeM,mbm  ,,,„  entered c.u».fctrM.    }loin«4i. 
for  Cambndge  Um„,„tr  (Mr  8.  W.l-  ^„    ^^^^d  by  the  Aot  for  oury- 

l»le)  and  the  Member  for  Oxford  Uni-  ,     'j,  i„io  „oonHon;  tk.t  being  left  to 

versig  (Mr.  Mowbray)  are  abeenl  from  ^|  j„j         ,^„  ^^  arordingly  inuad 

i^^rj"*    "^°'   ?'•"•";'''>-  the  ben  rale,  and  regnlatioiTaey  could 

jneetio  affliction..     T^.  m.ght.  perhape,  ^^^^      ^         howwer,  had  been  «i- 

bo  considered   a  .uffiaent   rea«»  tor  ^^,,     ^^^  ^  ^,  ,^,^      j^, 

po.tponmg   the   conadoralion    of    the  ^„  'required  that   every  miitor  who 

meaaureibutl  do  not  aak  for  an  ad-  jeor^d  Shave  H.oau»  tried  by  a  com- 

jonrnment      I   am    of  eorae,    aware  „„.  j„,y  ,he„id  pay  £3  on  entering  Ha 

that  a  BJl  identjcd  mth  the  pte»nt  e.„e,    and   thalio,   a   ™ci.nnT 

paued  through   thu  Houae  last   S|»-  ^ ,5  ,1;,   ^^  ^  ^j.    §„     it'fti 
.■on;  and  after  the  di«™aion.  which  „     happenoi  Sat   a  eau«.   wa. 

then  eneued,  and  m  which  I  expr.e««i  l^^^u  Sed  after  it  had  b«m  en- 

my  opinion,  on  the  nibject,  I  «bould  not  ^^     '  j^,,  ^„  .  „        j^ed  „,  jj, 

think  of  again  urgmg  the  mgumcnta  I  but  ne.ertheloK  the  money  could  not  bo 

thenadduced.     At  the  iiame  lime  r»  m-  relumed  to  the  euitor.     He  wa«  told  that 

.uperablo  are  my  objection,  to  the  BJl  ^   ^^^  eountry  the  Act  could  not  bo 

a.  It  jtand.  without  the  rehgiou,  «if^  ^^^^  ,t  all.     A  Judge  of  eon.idorablo 

guard,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  introduced  eminence   had  written  to  him  In  the 

m  "another  pluie,  '  that  I   .hdl  no.  fonowing  term.:-" I  know  that  the 

move  It.  rej^on,  if  only  for  the  pur.  exieting  Ad  amount,  to  a  denial  of  ju* 

po»  of  recording  my  prote.    againet  It  ^^  ^»  ^^^     j  ^^,  ^latV 

I  beg  to  mora  that  the  Bill  60  read  .  ^^j  jfT  j^    ^„,  ^  cany  it  out. 

i»cond  Ume  thi.  day  «i  month..  j,        j,  „  j^  !epoaled  in  the  ehortert 

Amendment  proposed,    to   leave   onl  possible  time."     Other  Judges  and  emi- 

the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  cent  practitioners  had  expressed  a  similar 

Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  tliif  opimon.     For  his  own  part,  he  was  by 

day  six  months." — {Mr.  Gafhorne Hardy.]  no  means  satisfied  it  was  a  good  thing  to 


UNIVERBITT  TESTS  BILL.— {Bill  6.J 

{Mr.  Dodion.  Mr.  OUuUlme,  Mr.  SiUeilor 

Ocneral.  Mr.  Ootdtn.) 

SECOKB  jtsjjtata. 
Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed. 


payjurors,  as  the  effect  might  be  to  create 
a  profesaionalclassof  jurors.  He  would 
not  argue  that  point  now ;  but,  assuming 
that  jurors  ou^t  to  be  paid,  he  was  dia- 
posed  to  think  they  should  be  paid,  and 

Bill  read  a  »cond  time,  and  .™».(fa    "*  ''?.""'  ™^»!"- ,  f  P"""?-  ^ 

--    -  ^  ever,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  atan 

that  there  would  be  a  dead-look  at  die 


Question,  "That  the  word  'now 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


for  Mottday  next. 
Mr.  GhdttoM 
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approacliing  assizes  if  the  dause  he  Iiad 
referred  to  was  not  repealed,  and,  as  they 
had  already  commenced  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
By  the  present  Bill,  therefore,  he  pro- 
posed to  repeal  that  clause  at  once ;  and 
later  in  the  Session,  if  the  House  con- 
firmed the  principle  inyolved  in  the 
clause,  another  measure  might  be  de- 
vised for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  the  case,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  assent  at  once 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Attorney  General,) 

Mb.  lopes  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  for  the  prompt  atten- 
tion he  had  given  to  the  matter,  and 
said  that  the  effect  of  the  Act,  combined 
with  the  rules  of  the  Judges,  was  that 
officers  of  the  Superior  Coiirts  found 
themselves  bankrupt.  Assuming  that 
at  an  assizes  there  were  two  common 
jury  causes,  which  were  tried  on  the  first 
day,  and  one  special  jury  cause,  which 
was  tried  on  the  second  day,  the  receipts 
would  be  £18  12«.,  and  the  payments 
authorized  by  the  Act  would  amount  to 
£49  16«. ;  and  this  proportion  of  receipts 
to  payments  would  probably  hold  good 
wim  any  number  of  causes.  A  learned 
Judge,  who  had  just  gone  to  the  Welsh 
Circuit,  had  said  he  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  the  jurors  that,  although  the  Act 
said  they  were  to  be  paid,  there  were  no 
funds  out  of  which  they  could  be  paid. 
He  hoped  that  the  matter  would  not  rest 
where  it  was,  but  that  the  Attorney- 
General  woidd  bring  in  a  comprehensive 
measure,  and  that  he  wotdd  not  be  satis- 
fied with  piecemeal  legislation,  but  would 
introduce  a  Bill  founded  on  rational  and 
acknowledged  principles  applicable  to 
the  case. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed 
at  once,  and  he  trusted  that  it  woiild  be 
carried  through  all  the  stages  as  fast  as 
possible.  He  thought  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  were,  hardly  justified  in 
pleading  that  the  Act  of  last  Session  was 
passed  without  their  knowledge.  The 
Select  Committee  recommended  that  the 
whole  matter  should  b^  remitted  to  this 
Session,  and  the  history  of  the  Act  of 
last  Session,  he  believed,  was  that  it  was 
promoted  by  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession  in  the  City  of  London  and  Weet- 


minster,  and  that,  practicaUy,  hon.  Mem- 
bers, having  the  bit  put  in  their  mouths, 
ran  away  with  it. 

Mb.  D.  DALEYMPLE  said,  bethought 
it  was  competent  for  the  last  speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee,  to  have 
objected  to  the  passing  of  the  measure 
of  last  Session.  He  was  not  sure  that 
the  public  were  ungrateful  for  it,  be- 
cause it  had  largely  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  causes  that  went  to  trial.  The 
principle  of  the  payment  of  jurors,  which 
he  approved,  was  already  affirmed  by 
existing  practice,  as  w^  as  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  G.  B.  GEEGORY  said,  that  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made  for  the  proper 
remuneration  of  summoning  officers. 

Mb.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Act  of 
last  Session  was  considered  a  good  one, 
for  all  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  jurymen.  He  thought  the  measure 
a  beneficial  one,  because  it  would  tend 
to  discourage  litigation.  He  would  not, 
however,  oppose  this  BiU  if  the  Attorney 
General  would  promise  to  consider,  dur- 
ing the  present  Session,  the  matter  with 
a  view  to  the  payment  of  jurors. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  supported  the 
Bill,  but  thought  something  should  be 
done  not  only  for  the  payment  of  jurors, 
but  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  in  a  comprehensive  form. 

Mb.  HENLEY  believed  the  whole 
commimity  would  be  glad  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  had  moved 
in  this  matter.  As  the  assizes  were  close 
at  hand,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
Bill  should  pass  as  soon  as  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow, 


ABMT  0BOAmZA.TI0N  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Regular  and 
Auxiliary  Land  Forces  of  the  Grown,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Carowbll,  Sir 
IIbmrt  Knight  Storks,  Captain  Viyian,  and  the 
JuDOR  Adtocatk. 

BiW presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  39.] 


ADXTLTEBATIOK  OF  FOOD,    &0.   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mvim,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  for  the  prevention  of  Adulteration  of  Food 
and  Drink  and  of  Drugs,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Morts,  Mr.  Whitwrll,  and  Mr.  Dizoir. 

Bill  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  4L] 
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METBOPOLIS  WATEB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lktbtbb,  Bill  to 
amend  "  The  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1852/'  and 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  due  supply  of 
Water  to  the  Metropolis,  and  certain  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  thereof,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Lxfbybb  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Bbucx. 

B'lW presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  40.] 

TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMEBCE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Whitwbll,  Bill  for  establish- 
ing Tribunals  of  Commerce,  orderediohe  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Whitwbll,  Lord  Fbbobrick  Catbn- 
DisH,  and  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  42.] 


PUBLIC  PETITIONS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  whom  shall 
be  referred  all  Petitions  presented  to  the  House, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to  Private 
Bills ;  and  that  such  Committee  do  classify  and 
prepare  abstracts  of  the  same,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  best  suited  to 
conyey  to  the  House  all  requisite  information  re- 
specting their  contents,  and  do  report  the  same 
from  time  to  time  to  the  House  ;  and  that  such 
Reports  do  in  all  cases  set  forth  the  number  of 
signatures  to  each  Petition : — And  that  such  Com- 
mittee have  power  to  direct  the  pr'intiDg  in  extenso 
of  such  Petitions,  or  of  such  parts  of  Petitions, 
as  shall  appear  to  require  it: — And  that  such 
Committee  haye  power  to  report  their  opinion 
and  observations  thereupon  to  the  House :" — 
Mr.  Charlbs  Fobstbb,  Mr.  Bomham-Cabtbr, 
Major  Gavin,  Mr.  IIastinob  Rusbbll,  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Mr.  Owbn  Stanlbt,  Mr.  KinirAiRD, 
Mr.  M' Lagan,  Earl  Pbbct,  Mr.  Dimsdalb,  The 
O'CoNOR  Don,  Mr.  William  Ormsbt  Gobb,  Mr. 
RxoiNALD  Talbot,  Lord  Gablibs,  and  Mr.  Gubbt  : 
— Three  to  be  the  quorum. — {Mr,  Charles  Forster,) 


LOCAL    LEGISLATION   (iRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Mahon,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  obtaining  of  powers  for  legislation  on  Public 
Local  Matters  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  M'Maqon,  Mr.  Montagu  Chambbbb, 
and  Mr.  Matthbws. 

'BiW presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  43.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF      LOEDS, 
Friday,  17 th  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]  —  Sat  First  in  Parliament  —  The 
Marquess  of  Bute,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Fubuo  Bill  —  First  Reading — Pauper  Inmates 
Discharge  and  Regulation*  (16). 


BANKRUPTCY  LAW  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

The  I^tABQTJESs  OF  CLANEIOAEDE 
asked,  Whether  Her  ]W[aje8ty's  Govern- 
ment intend  in  the  present  Session  to 
amend  the  laws  in  ib-eland  relating  to 
Banlcruptcy  and  to  Imprisonment  for 
Debt,  and  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  England  ?  The  noble 
ISiiarquess  said,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  application  of  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  non-traders,  which  had  been 
in  operation  some  years  in  England,  and 
was  an  unquestionable  improvement, 
should  be  at  once  extended  to  Ireland, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  postponing 
this  till  the  entire  English  law  on  the 
subject  had  had  a  longer  trial. 

Lord  DUFFERIN  repUed  that  the 
Government  were  fully  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  noble  Marquess.  They 
intended  in  the  course  of  the  Session  to 
introduce  a  Bill  amending  the  Irish 
bankruptcy  law,  and  assimilating  the 
law  relating  to  imprisonment  for  debt 
to  that  of  England. 

FAUPEB    INMATES    DISCHARGE  AKD  REGU- 
LATION BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  regulate  and  control  the  discharge  of 
Paupers  from  Workhouses  and  Wards  provid^  for 
the  Casual  Poor — Wsm  presented  by  The  Earl  of 
KniBiBiiBT;  read  l\    (No.  16.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Fi?e 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next. 

Eleven  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  11th  February ^  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Supply— coimdfrtfci  in  Committee 

Resolution  [February  16]  reported. 
Public   Bills  —  Ordered  —  Stamp  Act  (1870) 

Amendment*. 
Orderedr^First  Reading^Firen^  [44]. 
Committee — Report^'Prineen  Louise's  Annuity* 

[24];  Provisional  Order  Bills  (Committees)* 

[12]. 
Committee — Report — Tldrd  Reading — Juries  Act 

(1870)  Amendment  *  [34],  and  passed. 

INDIAN  FINANCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  grant  DUFF:  Sir,  it  may 
tend  to  expedite  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness  to-night  if,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  I  now  state  the  intention  of 
the  Gk)yemment  with  regard  to  a  matter 
in  which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  take  much 
interest,  and  about  which  a  great  many 
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Questions  have  been  addressed  to  me  Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  the 

within  the  last  week.    I  have,  then,  to  Government  was  ready  to  introduce  the 

announce  that  Her   Majesty's  Gbvem-  measure  as  soon  as  there  was  a  fair 

ment  intends,  on  the  earliest  possible  prospect  of  proceeding  with  it.  It  woidd 

day  after  determining  the  most  conve-  be  premature,  however,  before  the  in- 

nient  mode  of  proceeding,  to  move  for  the  troduction  of  the  Bill  to  inquire  whether 

appointment  of  a  Committee  upon  Indian  its  provisions  should  be  extended  beyond 

Finance,  in  the  full  belief  that  the  ap-  England, 
pointment  of  such  a  Committee  wiU  not 

only    give    satisfaction    to    some    hon.  UNITED  STATES-THE  JOINT  COMMIS- 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  SION—CLAIMS  OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS, 

who  are  very  desirous  for  an  inquiry  into  question. 

our  financial  affairs,  but  also  tend  to  Mb.  GEIEVE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 

dissipate  sundry  apprehensions  and  mis-  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

apprehensions  which  have  arisen  with  Affairs,  Whether  the  Joint  Commission 

regard  to  them.  which  is  to  sit  at  Washington  will  have 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to  under  consideration  the  claims  of  British 

know  whether  the  inquiry  of  the  Com-  subjects  who  had  property  destroyed  at 

mittee  would  be  extended  to  the  admi-  Richmond  in  consequence  of    General 

nistration  of  Indian  affairs  generally?  Breckenridge,  previous  to  evacuating  the 

Mb.  grant  duff  said,  everything  town,  having  fired  the  warehouses  and 

properly  coming  imder  Finance.  destroyed    large  quantities    of  tobacco 

and  other  merchandise  ? 

IRELAND-GRAND  JURY  LAWS.  ViscouNT  ENFIELD  repHed,  that  the 

QUESTION.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed   to 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  would  ^iiscuss  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  various 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Points  of  difference  which  had  arisen 
IrSand,  Whether  he  intends  to  introduce  between  the  United  States  and  subjects 
during  the  present  Session  a  Bill  for  the  ^^  *^  country.  They  were  not  em- 
amendment  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws  of  powered  to  settle  the  differences  them- 
Ireland?  selves,  but  would  say  in  what  way  a 

The  Marquess    of    HARTINGTON  settlement  could  be  arrived  at,  either  by 

said,  in  reply,  that  a  Bill,  founded  on  the  arbitration  or  otherwise ;  and  should  a 

Report  of  a  Select  Committee  which  sat  mixed  Comimssion  be  appointed,  in  aU 

upon  this  subject  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  probability  ^e  claims  of  British  subjects 

in  a  forward  state,  and  would  be  ready  against  the  United  States  would  be  re- 

to  lay  before  the  House  shortly ;  but  as  ^e™^  to  such  Commission, 

it  waa  the  intention  of  the  Government  fr^nce   AND   GERMANY-ENTRY   OF 

to  deal  wi^  matters  of  a  similar  kind  ^^^  PRUSSIAN  ARMY  INTO  PARIS, 

relatmg  to  England,  dunng  the  present  question 

tTLl W^Jutffifp^^^^^  Ma  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  te 

most  convenient  if  he  waited  nitil  that  ??«^«f  ^J^.  the  Under  Secretary  of 

measure  was  introduced,  that  Irish  Mem-  %  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  any 

hers  might  consider  the  desirability  of  efforts  havebeen  made  by  Her  Majesty's 

incorporating  any  of  its  provisions  in  the  Go^fn^ent  to  dissuade  the  Prussian  au- 

T_£gj^  -ojjj     "      •>           -r  thonties  flrom  the  triumphal  march  of 

the  Prussism  Army  through  Paris,  as  it 

can  only  have  for  its  obiect  the  humilia- 

TRANSFER  OF  LAND.-QUESTION.  ^ion  of  the  French  nation,  and  it  may 

Mb.  PIM  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask  be  attended  by  most  calamitous  results  ? 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  he  trusted 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Government  during  this  Session  of  Par-  would  not  think  him  discourteous  if  he 
liament  to  introduce  any  Bill  to  facilitate  stated  simply  that,  as  no  communication 
the  Transfer  of  Land  ;  and,  whether  such  on  the  subject  to  which  his  Question  re- 
BiU  when  introduced  will  extend  to  ferred  had  been  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  or  whether  there  jesty's  Government,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
will  be  separate  legislation  for  each  of  vemment  had  not  thought  it  proper  to 
the  three  Countries  ?  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 
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RUSSU  AND  PRUSSIA.— QUESTION. 

8m  CHAELES  DILKE  said,  he  wiahed 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretai^  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  be  true  that 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  have  received 
communications  from  our  Foreign  Lega- 
tions relating  to  a  reported  Treaty  or  un- 
derstanding between  Eussia  and  Prussia; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  make  such  communications,  or  any  of 
them,  known  to  the  House  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  in  reply, 
that  although  it  was  true  that  at  different 
times  rumours  had  reached  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  reference  to  the 
subject  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member, 
as  they  had  never  assumed  any  official 
shape,  they  had  not  been  looked  upon 
by  the  Foreign  Department  as  official 
communications. 

TRADES  UNIONS  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Some  Department,  Why  the 
Trades  Union  Bill  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal, as  appears  from  an  analysis  of  it 
published  on  Thursday,  before  it  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members 
of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE  replied,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  assumed  as  a 
fact  that  which  was  not  a  fact.  No  copy 
of  the  Bill  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  or  any  other 
person ;  but,  inasmuch  as  he  was  aware 
that  some  slight  delay  would  occur  in 
the  issue  of  the  Bill,  he  had  directed 
that  an  analysis  of  it  should  be  sent,  not 
to  any  one  paper,  but  to  all.  The  Bill, 
in  its  complete  form,  would  be  circulated 
to-morrow  morning. 

FRANCE— ALLEGED  PILLAGE  BY  PRUS- 
SIANS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  statement 
that  the  Prussians  have,  on  non-payment 
of  fines  imposed  by  them  on  various  dis- 
tricts since  the  armistice  was  concluded, 
pillaged  those  districts,  is  correct;  and 
whether  there  is  any  precedent  for  such 
a  proceeding  ? 

VISCOUNT  ENFIELD  said,  in  reply, 
that  no  communication  or  representation 
had  been  made  to  the  Foreign  Office 


with  reference  to  any  fines  imposed  by 
the  Prussians  on  the  French,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  unable  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  statement  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred  was  correct  or  not.  He 
further  asked  if  there  was  any  precedent 
for  such  a  proceeding ;  but  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  think  him 
guilty  of  an  act  of  discourtesy  in  saying 
that  not  having  received  any  particular 
information  of  the  statement  to  which 
the  Question  referred  he  had  not  thought 
it  right  to  hunt  up  any  historical  prece- 
dent on  the  point. 

NAVY— MIDSHIPMEN'S  PAY. 
QT7E8TION. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  If  any  order  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  issued  by  the  Admiralty, 
which  will  compel  the  parents  or  Mends 
of  midshipmen  to  make  them  an  allow- 
ance of  £50  per  annum  instead  of  £40 
as  heretofore ;  and,  if  so,  on  what  ground 
this  increase  has  been  made,  and  what 
will  occur  in  the  case  of  those  midship- 
men whose  friends  and  parents  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  additional  sum  now  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  BAXTEE  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
regulations  increasing  the  annual  allow- 
ance to  be  granted  by  parents  to  mid- 
shipmen were  framed  bv  the  First  Lord 
and  First  Naval  Lord  after  most  mature 
deliberation  and  in  consultation  with 
many  naval  officers.  It  was  found  that 
£40  a  year  was  inadequate  for  a  mid- 
shipman to  pay  his  mess  bill  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
a  practice  of  drawing  bills  sprang  up. 
To  check  this  an  increased  allowance  of 
£10  was  fixed  upon,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commanding  officers  generally,  it 
has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
The  case  supposed  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  Question  had  been 
met  by  a  clause  in  a  circiilar  issued  on 
the  4tii  of  October,  1870,  which  says 
that — 

''Should  any  midshipman  or  cadet  desire  to 
draw  less  thnn  £50  per  annum  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  80,  provided  he  obtained  the  approval  of  bis 
commanding  officer,  and  can  show  that  all  hit 
debts  are  paid." 

INCLOSURE  OF  COMMONS. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
said;  he  Tvished  to  ask,  Whether;  looking 
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to  the  importanoe  of  the  meaaure  intro- 
duced by  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  with  regard  to  the 
Indosore  of  Commons,  and  the  fact  that 
it  waa  in  the  hands  of  Members  only  that 
morning,  he  will  consent  to  postpone 
the  Motion  for  a  Second  Eeadmg  until 
Monday  ? 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEYEE  said,  in 
reply,  that,  as  the  Bill  in  question  was 
not  new,  but  yery  similar  to  one  that 
was  before  the  House  the  whole  of  last 
Session,  and,  therefore,  hon.  Members 
might  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
wim  its  details,  he  hoped  the  second 
reading  might  be  taken  on  Monday. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaye  the 
Ohaar." 


FINANCES,  Ac,  OF  INDIA. 
MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMmEE. 

Mb.  EAWCETT  said,  the  course  that 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Gk>yemment 
placed  him  in  a  position  somewhat  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing.  On  the  yery 
first  day  of  the  present  Session,  accord- 
ing to  a  promise  which  he  made  at  the 
end  of  ilie  last,  with,  he  yentured  to 
say,  the  approyal  of  all  hon.  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  House  who  took  an 
interest  in  India,  he  gaye  Notice  that  he 
would  moye  that  eyening  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Financial 
and  General  Administration  of  the  affairs 
of  India.  He  had  made  a  commtmica- 
tion  as  to  what  they  intended  to  do,  but 
until  that  hour  he  could  not  obtain  the 
slightest  intimation  of  their  intention. 
But  that  eyening,  without  any  warning, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  India  rose  in 
his  place,  anticipated  his  Motion,  and 
gaye  Notice  of  Hs  intention  to  moye  for 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  Indian 
Finance.  He  might  be  told  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  he  had  got  what  he 
wanted,  and  ought  to  be  satia&ed  without 
going  on  anynirther.  WeU,  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  if  he  got  what  he 
wanted  it  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  whether  the  Com- 
mittee was  moyed  for  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Grant  Duff)  or  by  himself.  All  he 
cared  about  was  not  who  carried  the 
Motion,  but  whether  it  was  carried  at 
all.    But  there  was  this  difference  be- 


tween the  Notice  of  the  Undw  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  own — that  whereas 
his  hon.  Friend  said  curtly  and  briefly 
that  he  would  moye  for  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  into  Indian  Finance — ^which 
might  mean  simply  an  inquiiy  into  TtkIia^ 
financial  accounts — the  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  all  hon.  Members 
taking  an  interest  in  India  desired  to 
see  appointed,  should  inquire  not  merely 
into  the  accounts,  but  into  the  general 
administration  of  that   country.     Hie 
opinion  to  that  effect  was  expressed  at 
the  dose  of  last  Session  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  House,  who 
possessed  g^eat  practical  knowledge  and 
official  experience  of  India.    The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  which   he   proposed 
would  not  be  merely  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  would  inquire,  among  other 
topics,  into    the   present   position  and 
future  prospects  of  the  reyenue  and  ex- 
penditiure  of  India;  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  works  department, 
and  the  outlay  it  incurred ;  into  the  ques- 
tion of  primary  and  higher  education  io^ 
India ;  mto  army  organization  and  ex- 
penditure ;  into  the  local  Gbyemments  of 
India  and  their  .Councils ;  also  into  the 
transport  seryice;  and,  aboye  all,  into 
the  home  expenditure  of  India — that 
was  to  say,  tiie  expenditure  of  Indian 
money  in  this  coimtry,  which  was  in- 
creasing, and  now  absorbed  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  Indian  reyenues. 
That  House  was  trustee  for  that  ex- 
penditure to  the  people  of  India,  and 
was  bound  to  render  a  faithful  account 
of  its  trusteeship.    The  Prime  Minister 
himself  frankly  admitted  the  necessity 
of  such  a  Committee,  when  at  the  end  of 
last  Session  he  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  it  was  most  important   that  the 
yarious  Departments  of  the  State  should 
be  periodically  reyised  by  Committees  of 
that  House;  and  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  India,  because  of  the  little 
attention  the  House  was  able  to  giye  to 
the  affairs  of  that  coimtry.    The  right 
hon.  Member    for   North    Deyon    (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  also  yirtually  pro- 
mised to  agree  to  such  a  Committee 
when  Secretary  of  State.  Another  cogent 
reason  for  granting  it  was  this  —  In  the 
days  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  in 
consequence    of    the    renewal    of   its 
charter,  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
pany was  subjected   to  periodical  re- 
yision  and  inyestigation ;  but  there  had 
been  no  Committee  on  Indian  affairs 
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Bince  the  House  took  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Gbvemment  of  India ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  if  the 
House  was  unwilling  to  grant  an  inquiry 
into  the  way  in  which  it  had  performed 
that  duty  it  would  cause  grave  dis- 
content among  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. He  feared  there  existed  a  mis- 
apprehension among  some  members  of 
the  Government  as  to  his  motive  in 
bringing  forward  that  Motion.  They 
might  suppose  that  he  did  so  as  a 
censure  on  the  present  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  India.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  further  from  his  wish 
or  intention.  He  believed  that  Lord 
Mayo  was  one  of  the  most  popular,  most 
zealous,  and  hard-working  Governors 
General  that  India  had  ever  had,  and 
he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  Ins  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  were  in  any 
respect  less  able  Ministers  than  any  of 
their  predecessors.  His  object  in  mov- 
ing for  that  inquiry  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  investigate  the  con- 
duct of  Ministers ;  it  was  not  to  be  a  per- 
sonal inquiry ;  its  sole  and  entire  object 
would  be  to  investigate  .the  system  they 
had  to  administer.  He  knew  that  if  the 
Committee  was  granted  many  most  able 
witnesses  were  anxious  to  give  evidence 
before  it,  and  that  all  the  competent 
authorities  on  Indian  matters  in  that 
House  would  be  ready  to  serve  upon  it. 
The  sketch  he  had  given  of  the  scope  of 
its  inquiries  would  convince  the  House 
that  the  investigation  must  be  long  and 
laborious;  the  sooner,  therefore,  the 
Committee  got  to  work  the  better,  and 
if  its  appointment  were  postponed  valu- 
able time  would  be  lost.  That  was  his 
sole  reason  for  bringing  on  his  Motion 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion. He  had  no  wish  to  anticipate  the 
debate  on  the  Indian  Budget  fixed  for 
that  day  week,  and  he  had  determined  not 
to  mention  a  single  point  that  could  raise 
a  word  of  controversy.  If  his  hon .  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  (Mr.  Grant  Duff) 
thought  it  in  the  least  degree  an  afi&ont 
to  him  til  at  that  Committee  was  moved 
for  before  he  brought  forward  his 
Budget,  he  deeply  regretted  it;  but, 
whatever  his  Budget  might  be,  it  could 
not  affect  the  necessity  of  that  inquiry. 
The  Committee  would  not  inquire  into 
the  Budget,  but  into  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration, involving  great  questions 
of  national  policy.    He  was  not  anxious 

Mr,  Faweett 


to  oppose  the  Goyeiziment  more  than  he 
founa  it  necessary;  if,  therefore,  they 
thought  they  could  gain  anything  for 
the  people  of  India,  or  for  their  own 
credit  or  reputation,  by  postponing  that 
Committee  for  a  fortnight,  ne  was  will- 
ing, should  the  House  wish  him  to  do 
so,  to  withdraw  his  Motion — ^but  only  on 
the  understanding  that  the  Committee 
proposed  by  the  Government  should  be 
moved  for  on  the  earliest  possible  day 
after  the  Indian  Budget,  and  that  its 
inquiry  should  be  at  least  as  wide  in  its 
scope  as  the  one  he  had  himself  indi- 
cated to  the  House.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  would 
withdraw  the  Notice  he  had  given,andthat 
after  that  statement — which  he  trusted 
was  as  conciliatory  as  it  possibly  could 
be — his  hon.  Friend  would  see  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  have  another  debate 
on  the  subject;  that,  as  the  feeling  of 
the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  might  just  as  well  be  granted 
at  once,  and  that  it  should  immediately 
commence  an  inquiry  which,  if  insti- 
tuted, would,  they  might  feel  sure,  give 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
India.  The  hon.  Member  then  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  E.  N.  FOWLEE  seconded  the 
Motion,  and  presumed  that,  after  the 
announcement  made  that  evening  by  the 
Under  Secretary  for  India,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  would  not  press 
his  Motion  to  a  Division.  He  was  in- 
terested in  three  questions — the  opium 
revenue,  in  regard  to  which  he  last  Ses- 
sion seconded  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson),  the  salt  duties,  andth6 
Hill  Tribes.  He  apprehended  that  the 
questions  of  the  opium  revenue  and  the 
salt  duty  would  come  under  the  head  of 
Indian  finance ;  but  he  doubted  whether 
the  important  question  of  the  E[ill  Tribes 
of  India — on  which  he  knew  that  some 
competent  gentlemen  were  anxious  to 
give  evidence — would  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  if  the  Committee 
was  appointed  in  the  terms  suggested 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  be- 
cause its  terms  would  limit  the  inquiry 
to  strictly  financial  subjects  ;  and  he 
thought  there  was  great  force  in  the  ap- 
peal made  to  the  Government  to  ap- 
point a  Committee  embracing  as  much  as 
possible  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  affiEurs  of  India. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

To  leftve  out  from  the  word  «That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Financial  and  General  Administration  of  the 
affairs  of  India," — (Mr,  Favocett,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  STKES  approved  the  pro- 
posal to  postpone  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee  until  after  the  Indian 
Budget  had  been  laid  before  the  House ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped  that, 
when  appointed,  the  Committee  would 
have  an  imlimited  range  of  inquiry. 
This  had  been  the  case  with  two  previous 
Committees  of  the  House,  and  the  result 
had  been  the  collection  of  a  most  valu- 
able mass  of  information. 

Mb.  grant  duff  said,  the  last 
thing  which  the  Gbvemment  wished  to 
do  was  to  keei)  a  promise  to  the  ear  and 
break  it  to  the  hope.    If  the  Govern- 
ment had  intended  to  give  a  Committee 
only  on  Indian  accoimts  they  would  have 
said  BO  ;    but  the  subject    of   finance 
covered  a  very  wide  field,  and  involved 
questions  which,  if  inquired  into  fully, 
woidd  provide  more  work  than  could  be 
got  through  in  one  or  even  two  Sessions. 
To  inquire  into  all  the  subjects  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
would  necessitate  not  one,  but  half-a- 
dozen  Committees.    A  few  years  ago  the 
simple  question  of  the  colonization  and 
settlement  of  India  went  through  more 
than  one  Session ;  and  if  the  House  were 
to  examine  not  only  into  all  that  could 
be  properly  said  to  come  under  the  head 
of  finance,  but  also  into  army  organiza- 
tion in  India,  into  the  questions  that 
might  arise  out  of  the  public  works  in 
India,  into  the  large  question  of  primary 
education  in  India,  and  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  local  governments  to  the 
central  government,  they  would  go  on 
to  Doomsday,  and  the  very  object  aimed 
at  by  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
would  be  frustrated.     Still  longer  and 
more  difficult  would  the  inquiry  be  if 
they  were  to  go  into  the  extremely  in- 
teresting, but  not  immediately  pressing, 
question  of  the  Hill  Tribes  in  India.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  all  persons  in  India 
and  at  home  who  understood  what  ques- 
tions would  be  opened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  on  Finance  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Committee 

YOL.  COIY.  [thibd  ssbies.] 


which  Hep  Majesty's  (Government  pro- 
posed to  give. 

Sib  CHARLES  WrNGFIELD  ex- 
pressed concurrence  in  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  The  question  of  finance  would 
cover  all  the  ground,  and  would  especi- 
ally include  the  difficult  and  delicate  sub- 
ject  of  local  taxation,  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  pressing  strongly  for- 
ward at  this  moment.  With  regard  to 
the  feeling  of  the  people  of  India,  he 
could  confidently  sav  tiiat  there  was  a 
most  earnest  desire  mr  an  inquiry  in  the 
widest  sense  into  the  whole  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  country.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  heightened  by  the  financial 
mismanagement  of  past  years,  and  the 
hurried  and  high-handed  way  in  which 
an  income  tax  of  3  per  cent  had  been 
forced  upon  the  coimtry. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Government,  he 
would  be  content  to  strike  out  of  his 
Motion  the  words  **and  General,"  and 
leave  the  Committee  to  deal  only  with 
the  financial  administration  of  In£a. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Memberfor  Brighton 
say  he  was  content  to  take  a  Committee 
on  the  financial  administration  of  India. 
In  saying  that,  however,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  convey  the  impression  that  all 
the  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
Indian  Government  were  not  matters 
very  proper  to  be  considered  when  the 
proper  time  should  come ;  but  to  over- 
load the  present  Committee  would  be  to 
defeat  the  object  of  its  appointment.  If 
the  question  of  Indian  finance,  with  all 
the  collateral  issues  necessarily  arising 
out  of  it,  was  not^  sufficient  fully  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  most  energetic 
Committee  that  ever  sat,  he  did  not 
know  what  would  be.  With  respect  to 
appointing  the  Committee,  the  diiferenoe 
in  point  of  time  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  was  so  small  he  did  not  appre- 
hend any  quarrel;  and  he  now  simply 
wished  to  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend  not 
to  press  his  Motion  at  present.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  India 
had  spoken  of  his  intention  to  move  a 
Committee  so  soon  as  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  had  been  settled ;  and,  in 
so  doing,  he  did  not  meeui  to  imply  that 
this  would  involve  a  delay  of  a  fortnight. 
He  had  very  great  expectation  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
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India  would  be  able  to  redeem  his 
promise  at  the  commencement  of  the 
coming  week.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  would  see  his  way  to  the 
withdrawal  of  his  Motion. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  after  the  satis- 
factory  assurance  he  had  just  received, 
he  should  not  persevere  with  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— TERMS   OF 
PEACE.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  AUBEEON  HERBERT  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  Papers  relating  to 
the  French  and  German  War,  and  to 
move  a  Resolution  thereon.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  it  was  with  a  feelinff  of 
groat  responsibility  he  had  undert^en 
the  task  which  was  before  him.  He 
coTild  have  wished  that  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  hon.  Member  of  greater 
experience  than  he  possessed,  and  one 
whose  wbrds  would  carry  far  greater 
weight ;  for  he  must  confess  that,  deeply 
as  he  felt  on  this  matter,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  rather  painful  to  him,  because 
having  carefully  read  the  Papers  pre- 
sented to  the  House  regarding  it,  he 
had  deeply  to  regret  the  tone  which  per- 
vaded the  despatches  that  had  emanated 
from  our  Foreign  Office  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  long  and  terrible  war.  He 
knew  no  person  in  this  countiy  who 
could  feel  more  pain  in  view  of  what 
had  passed  during  the  war  than  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Qt)vem- 
ment ;  nor  could  any  man  feel  more  de- 
sirous than  himself  that  the  influence  of 
England  should  be  exerted  towards  mi- 
tigating the  sufferings  which  the  war 
had  caused ;  but  the  matter  was  of  so 
great  importance,  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion which  England  held  in  relation  to 
the  other  European  countries,  that  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  speak  ^ely  and 
openly,  and  to  ask  the  House  to  take 
what  he  had  to  say  at  whatever  value 
might  attach  to  it.  The  regret  which 
ho  felt  in  reading  the  despatches  was 
occasioned  by  the  perception  that  the  in- 
fluence of  England,  which  had  imdoubted 
weight  with  other  European  countries 
— ^that  the  influence  of  neutral  opinion, 
in  fact,  had  counted  for  absolutely  no- 

Mr,  Gladstone 


thing  during  the  present  war.  •  In  die 
course  of  the  war  they  had  seen  many 
things  both  strange  and  new.  They  saw 
the  other  day  what  was  called  the  doc- 
trine of  '*  benevolent  neutrality  " — a 
doctrine  which  did  not  last  long,  but 
was  destroyed  by  a  very  skilful  despatch 
written  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  this 
country,  who,  in  his  turn,  invented  an- 
other kind  of  neutralitv,  which  might  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  moral  neutrality 
— a  variety  which  he,  for  one,  very  much 
regretted.  It  seemed  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  Foreign  Office  that  Eng- 
land was  not  only  to  preserve  neutrality 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms,  the  export 
of  horses,  or  matters  of  that  kind,  but 
she  was  bound  neither  to  hold  nor  to 
express  any  opinion  whatsoever.  It 
seemed,  fUither,  that  our  Foreign  Office 
had  no  desire  to  possess  anv  individu- 
ality on  the  question.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  despatches  had  struck  other 
hon.  Members ;  but  he  had  correctly  de- 
scribed the  impression  gathered  from  a 
perusal  of  their  colourless  pages.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present 
time  there  had  been  a  great  want  of 
plain  powerful  speaking  on  the  part  of 
this  country.  There  hcid  been  through- 
out, on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a 
distrust  of  itself,  and  a  determination 
not  to  act  in  concert  with  other  nations. 
It  would  be  recollected  that,  at  the  out- 
set, England  was  very  much  grieved  and 
stcuiled  to  find  tliat  the  Government  of 
thp  French  Emperor  persisted  in  their 
demands  after  the  Prmce  of  Hohenzol- 
lem  had  retired  from  his  candidateship 
for  the  Spanish  throne.  It  was  quite 
true  that  at  that  time  Lord  Lyons  spoke 
gravely  and  strongly.  It  was  true,  also, 
Qiat  his  Lordship's  language  was  ap- 
proved, and  that  Lord  Ghnanville  remon- 
strated; but  he  did  not  think  anyone 
coiild  compare  the  tone  of  that  remon- 
strance with  the  enormous  gravity  of  the 
circumstances,  and  without  feeling  that, 
considering  the  tremendous  issues  then 
depending,  this  country  failed  in  its 
duty  both  to  France  and  by  Germany  in 
not  speaking  much  more  plainly  and 
much  more  strongly.  He  regretted  also 
to  notice  that  at  the  same  time,  and  also 
subsequently,  this  coimtry  refused,  when 
pressed  to  do  so,  to  act  with  Italy  in 
taking  measures  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending nations.  Since  that  time  what 
had  b^n  England's  course  ?    She  hadi 
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by  reaflon  of  her  great  influence  with 
the  other  European  nations,  gathered 
the  neutral  Powers  into  a  sort  of  league, 
and  bound  them  together  under  certain 
conditions.  This  was  a  step  for  taking 
which  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  de- 
served the  thanks  of  the  country ;  but, 
having  formed  this  league,  the  next  step 
taken  by  the  Government  was  to  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  complete  inactivity : — the 
weapon  had  been  forged  but  it  was  al- 
lowed to  rust  useless  in  our  hands. 
There  was  not  a  single  act  done,  not  a 
single  word  spoken,  not  a  single  influence 
exerted  during  the  existence  of  that 
league  throughout  the  whole  of  the  war 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  belligerents.  Tet  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  it  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity— that,  if  that  opportunity  had 
been  availed  of,  out  of  that  league  might 
have  grown  a  new  sense  of  international 
obligations,  that  the  league  so  sustained 
might  have  been  found  a  great  barrier 
against  the  violence  of  nations.  He  did 
not  introduce  his  opinion  alone.  If  hon. 
Members  would  turn  to  the  last  set  of 
Papers  presented  to  the  House  they 
would  And  that  Lord  Bloomfield  thought 
so  too.  He  wrote  in  this  manner — 

'*  I  hoped  all  the  Powers  would  act  steadily  to- 
gether and  hold  to  their  declaration,  in  which 
case  the  neutral  partj  in  England  would  hecome 
a  powerful  one,  and  have  a  right  to  he  listened  to 
hereafter.*' 

He  did  not  like  to  quote  Eussia;  but 
still  she  had  as  much  insight  as  any 
other  nation.  Very  early  in  the  -war 
Prince  Gbrtchakoff  wrote  to  say  that 

"  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  GoYcmment  would 
lose  no  time  in  making  a  proposal  on  the  subject 
to  those  Powers,  and  if  they  accepted  it  (of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt),  the  general  concert  es- 
tablished among  them  would  greatly  increase  the 
moral  influence  which  the  neutral  Powers  would 
be  entitled  to  exercise  in  any  conference  which 
might  take  place  for  the  restoration  of  peace." 

He  would  not  repeat  the  charge  that 
this  coimtry  had  prevented  other  coun- 
tries &om  taking  a  more  active  part  in 
bringing  about  peace.  It  might  be  so, 
but  he  would  not  make  that  charge.  A 
Mend  of  his  the  other  day,  in  speaking 
to  liiTn  on  this  matter,  said  it  struck  him 
that  we  played  the  part  of  a  **  detri- 
mental." He  (Mr.  Herbert)  did  not 
know  what  a  '^detrimental"  was.  A 
**  detrimental,"  in  the  language  of  a 
well-known  journal,  was  a  pait  played 
by  a  man  who  paid  ereat  attention  to  a 
young  lady,  but  who  had  no  serious  inten- 


tions, and  who  thereby  discouraged  the 
attentions  of  others.  His  hon.  Friend's 
idea  was  that  England  had  not  only 
failed  to  play  her  own  part,  but  that 
she  had  prevented  others  iroxn  doing 
theirs  in  exerting  a  useful  influence. 
Without  raising  that  charge,  he  must 
express  his  deep  conviction  that  the 
other  neutrals  in  Europe  would  have 
acted  if  England  would  but  have  taken 
the  lead.  No  man  could  have  read  the 
Papers  that  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  without  being  struck  with  the 
constant  appeals  which  were  made  to 
this  coimtry.  All  that  was  required  was 
that  England  should  give  up  the  stoical 
attitude  of  indiflerence  which  she  had 
assumed,  and  had  she  done  so  he  be- 
lieved we  should  have  called  a  great 
power  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
reconciliation.  He  was  not  talking  of 
war — he  was  not  talking  of  an  armed 
influence— but  he  was  talking  of  the 
influence  which  such  a  coimtiy  as  this 
ought  to  exert — that  of  a  grave,  Arm, 
and  unfaltering  remonstrance  against 
wrong,  against  violence,  whether  on  the 
part  of  France  or  on  the  part  of  Q-er- 
many.  He  would  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  appeals  that  were  made  to  this 
country.  They  would  find  that  on  the 
27th  of  August  Italy,  for  the  second 
time,  expressed  her  desire  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  us.  On  the  10th  of  September 
they  would  find  that  M.  Tissot  was 
charged  to  represent  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  various  Governments 
sympathized  with  the  desire  of  France 
to  obtain  an  honourable  peace  on  the 
basis  of  territorial  integrity.  They  would 
find  that  Austria  hesitated  to  join  the 
league  which  was  formed  simply  because 
she  wanted  the  league  to  be  somewhat 
stronger  in  its  purpose — she  was  con- 
stantly pleading  for  stronger  action.  On 
the  isdb.  of  October,  Austria  expressed 
her  desire  to  see  Europe  recover  from 
the  torpor  which  seemed  to  beset  her, 
and  from,  the  fear  of  a  general  convul- 
sion. Austria  declared  strongly  against 
the  single  action  which  we  were  main- 
taining; speaking  touchingly,  she  said 
she  could  not  act  singly,  but  she  again 
and  again  repeated  that  she  was  ready 
to  act  with  us  and  for  us.  In  the  same 
way,  Italy,  on  the  2l8t  of  October, 
through  the  Italian  Minister,  expressed 
her  belief  that  the  proper  time  to  act 
had  arrived,  and  proposed — what  seemed 
to  be  a  wise  course — that  the  neutrals 
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should  consider  and  draw  up  tHe  terms 
whicli  they  thought  would  be  possible 
of  acceptance.  On  the  25th  of  October 
Austria  was  again  anxious  to  associate 
herself  with  England.  In  fact,  she  was 
ready  to  support  us  in  whatever  course 
we  might  initiate  ;  her  only  anxiety  was 
that  that  course  shoidd  be  something 
more  than  what  it  was.  [**HearI"j 
He  hoard  a  cheer  from  some  of  his  hon. 
Fnends,  but  ho  thought  they  could 
hardly  have  read  the  despatches.  If 
they  had  read  them,  they  would  have 
seen  how  little  it  was  that  Austria  was 
asking  for.  On  the  5th  of  November 
again  we  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  Austria  that  England,  with  Italy, 
should  act  together  with  her ;  again,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  we  found  that 
Austria  proposed  a  united  representation 
in  favour  of  an  armistice ;  and  again  on 
the  21st  of  December  we  found  mat  she 
asked  for  a  collective  move  and  a  firmer 
attitude.  While  Austria  and  Italy  were 
anxious  that  the  neutral  Powers  should 
take  up  a  stronger  position  together,  we 
constantly  found  that  France  was  anx- 
ious for  the  same  thing,  and  was  plead- 
ing for  the  same  thing.  On  the  10th  of 
September  M.  Tissot  was  directed  by  M. 
Jules  Favre  to  represent  to  our  Govern- 
ment how  great  was  the  value  of  English 
co-operation.  M.  Jules  Favre  pointed 
out  now  much  value  public  opinion  in 
France  attached  to  English  co-operation, 
and  how  much  that  public  opinion  was 
afflicted  at  finding  that,  while  her  old 
and  faithful  ally  was  deeply  suffering, 
England  still  hesitated  to  take  any  steps 
towards  reconciliation  between  the  belli- 
gerents. When  M.  Thiers  came  to  Eng- 
land he  used  similar  language,  when  he 
said,  on  the  17th  of  September,  that  if 
England  would  but  lead,  the  other  neu- 
trads  would  follow;  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  even  for  Prussia  to  with- 
stand the  moral  influence  of  this  coun- 
try. Now,  what  was  England's  answer 
to  all  these  appeals  ?  Why,  a  cold  an- 
swer of  refusal  of  all  concentrated  action. 
He  thought  he  could  best  express  what 
was  the  attitude  of  our  Foreign  Office 
by  reading  an  extract  from  a  despatch — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  have  declined  to 
entertain  any  proposal  with  the  view  of  localiring 
the  war,  or  with  regard  to  the  eventuality  of  a 
comhined  mcdlition."     [No.  109.] 

It  was  not  simply  their  refused  to  act 
in  concert  with  other  Powers,  but  a 
greater    charge    that    he    felt   himself 
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bound  to  bring  against  the  Oovemment 
— and  that  was  that  they  had  distinctly 
refused  to  let  this  country  have  any  opi- 
nion on  the  matter.  Whenever  any  cri- 
tical moment  had  arrived  our  Foreign 
Minister  found  himself  seized  with  an 
incompetency  to  form  or  express  any 
opinion  respecting  it.  On  September  12, 
in  the  109th  despatch,  our  Government 
conveyed  an  inquiry  from  the  French  to 
the  Prussian  authorities,  taking  care  to 
say  that  they  conveyed  the  message  ver- 
hatim,  and  without  comment.  On  the 
16th  of  September  Lord  Granville  re- 
fused to  give  an  opinion  respecting  M. 
Jules  Favre' s  circular,  or  any  opinion  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  He  said 
he  had  no  desire  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  the  fairness  or  the  reverse  of  the  pro- 
posals, although  he  had  an  impression 
that  both  parties  had  been  extreme. 
That  was  me  most  the  Foreign  Office 
had  said  in  the  way  of  expressing  opi- 
nion. Considering  all  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  war,  es- 
pecially the  latter  portion  of  it  —  that 
seemed  to  be  very  cold  charity  on  the 
part  of  our  Foreign  Office ;  and  it  was 
rendered  all  the  more  mortifying,  be- 
cause whilst  England  refused  to  have  an 
opinion  upon  those  matters  and  backed 
herself  out  with  polite  indifference,  other 
nations  had  had  not  the  same  fear.  Italy 
was  not  afraid  to  express  herself  with 
regard  to  a  cession  of  territory.  She  dis- 
tinctly expressed  herself  as  adverse  to  a 
cession  of  territory.  She  said  she  thought 
the 'terms  of  peace  might  be  foimd  in 
an  indemnity  and  a  dismantling  of  for- 
tresses. On  the  occasion  of  the.  Armis- 
tice, too,  both  Italy  and  Austria  were  in 
favour  of  allowing  Paris  to  be  revic- 
tualled.  The  matter  was  mortifying,  be- 
cause if  the  neutrals  had  expressed 
themselves  strongly  about  it  he  believed 
that  peace,  which  was  very  nearly 
achieved  once  or  twice,  would  have 
been  established.  That  was  not  his  opi- 
nion alone ;  it  was  the  opinion  through- 
out of  the  French  Representatives.  On 
the  8th  of  October,  in  the  195th  despatch. 
Count  de  Chaudordy  expressed  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  common  friend  should  come  forward 
to  find  out  a  basis  on  wliich  peace  could 
be  established.  He  would  venture  to 
support  the  opinion  that  it  lay  upon  the 
neutral  nations  to  make  the  way  smooth 
and  easy  for  peace  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment which  was  made  by  France  that 
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if  a  Congress  of  nations  was  assembled 
she  might  be  willing  to  make  much 
greater  sacrifices  than  she  was  prepared 
to  make  directly  to  Germany.  He  would 
also  support  it  by  a  very  important  ex- 
pression on  the  part  of  the  French  Mi- 
nister at  Florence,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  France  no  longer  refused  to  dis- 
mantle the  fortresses,  but  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  peace  on  that  condition, 
and  also  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity.  Now, 
if  that  were  the  temper  of  the  French 
nation,  it  seemed  to  require  only  strenu- 
ous and  united  action  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  Powers  to  have  brought  about 
peace  on  such  a  basis.  Unfortunately, 
our  Foreign  Office  had  found  a  formula, 
and  under  that  formula  it  persistently 
shielded  itself.  The  formida  was  re- 
peated in  a  great  many  of  those  des- 
patches, and  ran  very  nearly  in  these 
words — "  That  it  was  not  desirable  to 
offer  mediation  unless  they  had  reason 
to  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  and  a  basis  on  which  both  would 
consent  to  negotiate."  That  was  the 
position  of  our  Government — it  certainly 
was  not  *the  position  of  other  Qt)vern- 
ments — and  he  ventured  to  think  that 
those  Governments  were  right  and  that 
our  Government  was  wron^.  It  was  our 
duty,  not  to  wait  for  a  basis,  but  to  find 
one.  To  wait  for  a  basis  was  to  wait 
dum  deflnat  amnis — until  the  whole  course 
of  the  war  had  flowed  on,  and  at  last 
one  party  was  so  reduced  that  it  woiild 
be  obliged  to  accept  whatever  the  other 
chose  to  inflict.  Was  it  not  so  ?  Had 
not  the  course  of  events  shown  that  it 
was  wrong  to  wait  for  a  basis  ?  Here 
we  were  to-day;  battle  had  succeeded 
battle  and  siege  had  succeeded  siege,  the 
war  had  gone  on  month  after  month, 
but  the  basis  for  which  we  were  waiting 
had  never  turned  up  until  this  last  mo- 
ment, when  France  lay  powerless  at  the 
feet  of  Germany.  But  he  woidd  not  be 
speaking  quite  truly  or  justly  if  he  were 
not  to  mention  one  startling  exception. 
If  the  House  turned  to  the  202nd  des- 
patch of  the  16th  of  October  they  would 
discover  something  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  tenour  of  all  the  other  des- 

Satches  in  the  Blue  Book.  That  was  a 
espatch  in  which  we  appealed  to  Eussia, 
and  was  of  so  astonismng  a  character 
that  he  read  it  again  and  wondered  how 
it  found  its  place  in  that  book.  So  mys- 
terious were  the  ways  of  diplomacy  that 
he  coidd  not  attempt  to  fathom  what 


that  despatch  meant.  It  might  have 
been  written  because  the  Government 
at  that  particular  moment  had  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  attitude  which 
they  had  assumed  up  to  that  period,  and 
which  they  persistently  maintained  after 
that  time.  It  might  have  been  written 
because  they  wanted  to  probe  the  dis- 
positions of  Eussia,  and  they  had  cer- 
tain suspicions  as  to  what  those  dispo- 
sitions were.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
to  him  matter  of  great  regret  was 
this  —  that  the  despatch  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  the  civilized  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  between  whose  words 
and  opinions  there  was  some  sort  of  cor- 
respondence and  relation.  All  he  could 
say  was  that  the  spirit  which  animated 
that  despatch  left  no  trace  of  itself  in 
any  other.  It  was  as  wonderful  as  the 
toad  which  was  buried  in  the  rock  and 
no  opening  could  be  found  by  which  it 
had  got  mere.  But  our  Foreign  Office 
refused  to  have  any  opinion ;  it  was  con- 
tent to  perform  certain  small  useftil 
offices  for  the  belligerents.  It  was  willing 
to  carry  letters  for  them,  to  obtain  a 
safe-conduct,  to  pass  any  communication 
verbatim  from  one  to  the  other.  But, 
according  to  his  belief,  instead  of  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  whispering  tube, 
we  ought  rather  to  have  sought  to  exer- 
cise some  moral  influence  over  the  two 
nations,  to  have  moderated  their  violence, 
and  to  have  called,  with  the  imited  voice 
of  Europe,  for  reconciliation.  For  him- 
self, he  could  only  say  that  if  England 
was  not  to  speak  fearlessly  on  such  occa- 
sions, however  powerful  might  be  the 
nation  which  she  addressed,  he  would 
rather  that  the  diplomatic  service  of  this 
country  was  entirely  given  up,  and  that 
it  was  left  to  the  Press  and  to  public 
speakers  to  express  what  this  country 
felt.  And  now,  what  remained  to  be 
done?  He  would  venture  to  ask  that 
even  at  this  last  moment  we  might  make 
an  appeal  which  should  be  worthy  of  this 
coimtry.  He  did  not  wish  that  any 
threatening  language  should  be  used — 
that  we  should  talk  of  arms,  or  pretend 
to  do  so ;  what  he  wanted  was,  that  we 
should  express  openly  and  clearly  how 
strong  was  our  sense  of  the  great  evils 
which  would  arise  if  the  terms  of  peace 
were  extravagant  and  impolitic  in  their 
nature.  He  could  only  say  for  himself 
that  terms  which  should  involve  the 
violent  annexation  of  territory  were  to 
him  immoderate.     He  clung  to  the  prin* 
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ciplo  wliich  Europe  had  already  leamt  to 
Banction,  that  the  inhabitants  of  any  dis- 
trict ought  not  to  be  transferred  against 
their  will.  That  principle  had  caused  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  and  bloodshed, 
and  ho  was  not  willing  to  give  it  up.  It 
was  in  politics  like  the  law  of  gravity  in 
physics.  It  was  the  one  firm  abiding 
place,  the  one  barrier  against  the  violence 
of  militaiy  ambition,  and  he,  for  one, 
could  not  consent  to  renounce  it.  But 
lie  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  bind  the 
(jovornment  by  his  interpretation  of  what 
was  immoderate.  They  must  take  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
what  was  moderate  and  what  inmio- 
dorato.  At  this  moment  what  the  terms 
of  peace  might  be  was  not  known,  but 
it  would  be  imjwssible  for  us  to  discuss 
the  question  after  the  terms  of  peace 
wore  known.  Germany  had,  in  her  own 
interest,  refused  already  to  communicate 
them.  She  knew  her  work  well  enough 
not  to  let  Europe  know  what  the  terms 
of  peace  might  be  in  time  to  call  out 
any  expression  of  feeling  against  them. 
Moreover,  whenever  Germany  made 
known  to  Europe  what  the  terms  of 
l>eace  were,  it  would  bo  a  matter  of  pride 
to  her  to  maintain  them.  Therefore,  if 
the  action  of  the  neutrals  were  to  do 
anytliing  for  France  in  the  way  of  mo- 
derating and  softening  the  conditions,  it 
must  be  now,  before  the  terms  were 
positively  known.  He  objected  to  com- 
l)ulsory  annexation  for  a  great  many 
reasons ;  not  simply  because  of  the  in- 
jury it  would  inflict  on  France.  What- 
ever he  might  feel  about  the  German 
Government  —  however  hateful  to  him 
was  the  i>olicy  which  actuated  it  now — 
he  had  too  great  a  respect  and  too  great 
an  esteem  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
German  i)eople  not  to  wish  to  see  them 
saved  from  the  great  injury  which  this 
annexation  would  inflict  upon  themselves. 
He  was  certain  that  annexation  was  a 
fatal  gift;  it  was  a  dor  on — it  was  no 
gain,  it  was  the  old  story — if  the  con- 
quered suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror, they  also  inflicted  moral  degra- 
dation upon  him.  The  annexation  of 
the  provinces  no  man  could  doubt  woidd 
prevent  the  constitutional  development 
of  Gennany.  All  that  remained  for  him 
to  do  at  this  last  moment  was  to  plead 
that  some  united  expression  of  opinion 
should  go  forth  from  the  neutral  Powers, 
lie  might  be  told  that  an  Emperor  who 
commanded  a  million  of  soldiers  woidd' 
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not  take  much  notice  of  such  a  remon- 
strance. He  could  not,  of  oourse,  per- 
suade any  man  on  this  subject  who  iiad 
no  belief  in  moral  influence.  All  he 
would  venture  to  remind  him  of  was  that 
the  whole  social  and  political  fabric  of 
this  country  rested  upon  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  moral  in- 
fluence ;  and  no  newspaper  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  written,  no  meeting  to  be 
held,  and  no  speech  to  be  made  unless 
moral  influence  existed  and  possessed  a 
certain  power.  He  pleaded  for  its  exer- 
cise because  he  thought  we  owed  it  to 
France,  to  Germany,  and  to  ourselves. 
He  pleaded  for  it  not  simply  because 
France  was  our  old  ally,  not  simply  be- 
cause her  independence  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  Europe,  not  simply 
because  the  condition  of  Europe  would 
for  years  and  years  to  come  be  affected 
by  the  terms  of  x>oace ;  but  he  pleaded 
for  it  for  a  much  deeper  and  higher  and 
stronger  reason,  and  that  was  the  great 
international  obligation  by  which  he  be- 
lieved wo  were  all  bound,  from  which 
we  could  not  escape  and  ought  not  to 
seek  to  escape,  and  the  spirit  of  which, 
taught  him  that  it  was  a  thing  wronff 
and  inexpedient  that  Europe  shomd  stand 
apart,  in  distrust  and  disimion,  and  not 
say  a  single  word  or  raise  a  single  finger 
when  she  beheld  one  nation  deciding  on 
the  destinies  of  another,  and  saw  the 
conqueror  holding  in  his  hands  the  lives 
and  future  of  the  conquered. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leare  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  GoTernment  to  act  in  concert  with 
other  neutral  Powers  to  obtain  moderate  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  withhold  all  acquiescence  in  terms 
wliich  might  impair  the  independence  of  France, 
or  threaten  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe," — 
(Jfr.  Auberon  Herbert,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ^'That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sir  ROBEET  PEEL:  I  thank  the 
lion.  Gentleman  wlio  has  just  spoken  for 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House, 
because  in  tlie  present  very  critical  state 
of  Europe  we  cannot  have  such  ques- 
tions too  forcibly  or  too  earnestly  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  tenour  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Resolution,  whilst  I 
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must  say  lie  has  submitted  his  views  in 
a  very  excellent  and  praiseworthy  man- 
ner to  our  consideration.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  which  has  fallen  from  him 
in  which  I  fully  concur.  I  have  read 
this  Blue  Book  solely  with  the  object  of 
considering  the  interests  of  England, 
and  what,  as  a  great  European  Power, 
should  be  our  influence.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman expresses  a  hope  that  the  G-o- 
vemment  will  act  in  concert  with  the 
neutral  Powers.  The  neutral  Powers! 
Where  are  the  Government,  I  should 
like  to  know,  to  find  friends  in  Europe 
to  act  with  them?  I  have  read  these 
Papers,  and  have  asked  myself  in  the 
most  impartial  spirit  —  for  I  take  no 
par<y  view  of  this  question — I  have  over 
and  over  again  asked  myself  whether 
out-of-doors  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  endorses  and  accepts  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  Now,  in  endea- 
vouring to  answer  that  question,  I  am 
prepared  to  admit  very  frankly  that 
their  task  has  been  a  difficidt  one  ; 
although  I  must  add  that,  in  my  opi- 
nion, they  also  surrounded  themselves 
with  a  great  many  di£B.culties,  and  cre- 
ated for  themselves  not  a  few  enemies. 
Within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
been  menaced  in  the  far  West,  and  we 
are  threatened  in  the  East.  Ptussia 
despises  our  Gk)vemment,  and  laughs  it 
to  soom.  There  is  France — poor  France, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  said— our 
faithful  ally  and  neighbour,  drinking  at 
this  moment  the  bitterest  cup  of  na- 
tional humiliation  and  sorrow.  I  should 
much  like  to  know  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, our  policy  of  isolation — of  sel- 
fish isolation — has  been  productive  to  us 
of  any  advantage.  I  speak  of  **  selfish 
isolation,"  and  if  I  do  not  justify  the  use 
of  that  phrase  by  a  reference  to  the  Blue 
Book,  so  far  as  the  jwlicy  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised. We  were  told  some  time  ago  on 
authority  which  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept — the  authority  of  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Aflairs,  who  has 
recently  left  the  Ministry — that  he  be- 
Heved,  speaking  from  his  official  know- 
ledge,  if  Lord  Clarendon  had  lived  and 
remained  in  power,  many  of  these  compli- 
cations with  which  we  have  since  had  to 
deal  might  have  been  avoided.  Now, 
that  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but 
there  is,  at  all  events,  one  question 
which  is  constantly  suggested  by  a  pe- 
rusal   of  these  Papers.     It  relates  to 


Lord  Lyons : — and  the  policy  which  led 
to  the  ungenerous  and  unmanly  flight 
of  the  English  Ambassador  from  Paris 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  pass  with- 
out censure  in  this  House.  I  find  that 
at  first  he  was  told  by  Lord  Granville  to 
remain  in  Paris.  Then  the  Austrian  Mi- 
nister goes  to  him  and  says — **  We  had 
better  get  out  of  Paris;"  and  Lord  Lyons, 
I  believe,  himself  recommended  to  the 
Government  that  he  should  take  his 
departure.  Now,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
position  in  which  Englishmen  in  that 
city  were  placed  by  such  conduct.  There 
were  1,500  or  2,000  English  subjects 
left  in  Paris,  yet  Lord  Lyons  quittea  the 
city  on  the  17th  of  September,  having, 
as  I  understand,  been  instructed  only  to 
leave  with  the  other  foreign  Ministers.  I 
find,  however,  that  there  were  in  January 
18  foreign  Ministers  and  Representatives 
remaining  in  Paris,  whilst  Lord  Lyons 
had  taken  his  departure  from  it  in  Sep- 
tember. Now  just  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment how  much  credit  the  Minister  of 
the  United  States  gained  for  himself  by 
staying  in  Paris  during  these  events. 
Was  he  not  able  to  succour  hundreds  of 
his  feUow-subjects  ?  The  Swedish,  the 
Swiss,  the  Belgian  Ministers,  and  other 
Bepresentatives  of  foreign  States,  to  the 
number  of  18,  also  remained  in  Paris 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  their 
fellow-countrymen ;  but  Lord  Lyons 
seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  saying 
to  the  English  residents  in  the  citj 
that  they  must  leave  it,  or  remain  at  their 
own  riei:  and  peril.  It  is  tjlear,  how- 
ever, that  for  1,500  or  2,000  English 
subjects  to  act  upon  his  advice  at  that 
moment  was  a  tning  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  I  contend,  therefore,  that 
the  departure  of  Lord  Lyons  from 
Paris  is  a  proceeding  which  exposes 
the  Gtjvemment  to  the  gravest  pos- 
sible censure,  and  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding his  conduct  as  most  unbecom- 
ing when  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
other  Ministers  who  remained  on  the 
spot.  While  upon  that  subject,  I  should 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  statement 
which  was  made  the  other  night  to  the 
effect  that  Lord  Lyons  left  Paris  at  the 
urgent  request  of  M.  Jules  Favre.  Such 
was  the  statement  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  AfPairs,  in  answer  to  a 
Question  which  was  put  to  him  ;  and  he 
was  very  cautious  in  his  reply,  as  I  ob- 
served, being  fully  prepared  with  it  be- 
forehand.   But,  with  all  respect  to  the 
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Under  Secretaiy,  tlie  statement  is  not 
correct.  I  can  find  nowhere  in  these 
Papers  that  Lord  Lyons  left  Paris  at 
**  the  urgent  request  of  M.  Jules  Favre," 
and  M.  Jules  Favre  being  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  our  Am- 
bassador, I  should  have  thought,  ought 
naturally  have  stayed  where  he  was, 
and  where  the  Eepresentatives  of  so  many 
other  States  also  continued  to  remain. 
As  to  the  position  of  affairs  generally,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  if  we 
had  had  a  strong  Government  we  should 
have  had  a  resolute  policy.  We  wanted 
a  resolute  policy  just  at  that  time.  1 
do  not  concur  in  some  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  as  to  what  might  have  been 
done ;  but  we  wanted  a  resolute  policy. 
I  have  observed  that  since  certain  events 
have  occurred  there  has  been  much 
weakness  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  that  difficulties  of 
such  great  and  imexpected  magnitude 
have  arisen  as  not  only  to  embarrass  but 
almost  to  overwhelm  them.  One  great 
difficulty,  at  all  events,  they  appear  to 
have  grappled  with  with  the  most  com- 
plete success.  I  allude  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  in 
bringing  about  in  the  brief  period  of 
12  months  so  much  of  humiliation  to  the 
character  and  credit  of  this  coimtry.  We 
talk  of  our  national  pride  and  of  the 
moral  influence  of  England  ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  has  advised  us,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Prussiem  Government  and 
Coimt  Bismarck,  to  accept  a  policy  of 
obliteration.  I  believe  that  this  country 
has  lost  caste,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  years  this  country,  in  the 
councils  of  Europe,  has  achieved  more 
unpopularity  than  was  accomplished  by 
the  policy  of  any  other  statesman  within 
the  last  30  or  40  years.  ['*  No !"]  An 
hon.  Member  behiad  me  says  **  No !" 
Go  to  France — go  to  Switzerland — go  to 
Germany  —  go  to  Belgium  —  countries 
which  I  have  recently  visited.  Why, 
the  universal  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  all  classes  of  socie^,  echoed 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  is, 
La  politique  du  Gouvernement  Anglais 
fait  honte!  That  is  what  you  hear 
abroad.  I  have  visited  those  countries, 
and  can  speak  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  ?  And  when  I  speak  of  its 
attitude,  I  should  be  glad  to  say,  by 
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way  of  parenthesis,  that  I  only  refer  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Government,  and 
that  I  separate  altogether  from  it  the 
attitude  of  the  country.  I  have  admired 
— ^we  all  must  have  admired — the  splen- 
did philanthropy  which  has  been  exhi- 
bited. When  one  has  witnessed,  as  I 
have  witnessed,  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  miserable  victims  of  this 
war,  thrust  into  Switzerland,  maimed, 
and  wounded,  and  crushed,  and  has 
thought  of  what  England  did  to  benefit, 
to  assuage,  and  to  alleviate  this  misery, 
I  own  that  I  have  rejoiced  at  what  has 
been  done— that  I  have  felt  proud  of 
my  country.  I  speak,  therefore,  only  of 
the  political  attitude  of  the  Government. 
What  that  has  been  France,  I  suppose, 
knows  pretty  well.  At  all  events,  the 
Government,  through  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers, expressed  its  opinion  pretty  freely 
about  iVance;  for  I  recollect,  when  I 
was  in  that  country,  seeing  what  I  con- 
sidered a  most  imgenerous  taunt  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  I  am  very  fflad 
that  he  has  since  endeavoured  to  ex^ain 
it  away,  stating  that  he  was  badly  re- 
ported, for  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  fact  of  a  Secretary  of  State  being 
even  supposed,  at  such  a  moment,  to 
utter  an  ungenerous  taunt  against  France 
created  a  most  painful  impression  abroad. 
But  I  pass  from  that  to  the  estimate 
which  other  Governments  have  formed 
of  the  attitude  of  our  own  Government. 
Take  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  most  unfriendly  mes- 
sage ever  presented  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  referring  to  relations  with  this 
country — take  the  opinion  of  Bussia, 
as  shown  in  their  despatches  and  public 
utterances — take  the  opinion  also  of 
Prussia,  which  is  very  remarkable.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  from  the 
German  Official  Gazette  for  December,  a 
gazette  which  is  believed  to  be  under 
the  inspiration  of  Count  Bismarck  and 
the  highest  authorities ;  and  this  is  the 
way  they  talk  of  the  Government  of 
England — 

"  It  is  perfeotlj  idle  to  talk  of  the  attitude  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  its  polioy  admits  of  bat  one 
attitude — ?iz.,  that  of  obliteration." 

Now,  that  is  a  literal  translation  of  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  German 
Official  Gazette  in  December  last.  And 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  protests  that  we  have 
not  followed  a  policy  of  selfish  isolation. 
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I  fear  very  mucliy  nevertihelesS)  tHat  this 
is  the  policy  that  must  be  attributed  to 
our  GK)vemment.  I  have  here  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches  of  Ministers, 
showing  what  we  have  ventured  to  do, 
and  what  we  have  not  ventured ;  and  I 
really  think  this  country  has  some  rea- 
son to  blame  the  Government  for  not 
having  acted  in  the  earnest  manner  which 
might  have  been  expected.  I  will  read 
one  or  two  of  these  extracts,  and  the 
House  will  observe  that  in  every  one  of 
them  the  word  '*  ventured"  occurs  in 
some  shape  or  other.  **  We  ventured" 
to  do  this,  or  "we  ventured"  to  do 
that. 

'*  We  yentared  to  disapproye  the  demand  made 
by  France  upon  the  King  of  Prassia  for  a  pros* 
peotive  engagement  respecting  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Hohenxollem  for  Spain  ;  but  then  it  was 

our  misfortune  to  fail We  Tentured 

to  appeal  to  the  Treaty  of  1856  as  to  a  reference 
to  some  competent  tribunal  for  a  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  France  and  Prussia ;  but  we 
did  not  obtain  a  hearing." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   Now  observe  this — 

**  We  expressed,  in  language  so  respectful  that 
no  objection  could  be  taken  to  it,  a  hope  that 
Prussia  would  not  have  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  a  bombardment  of  Paris.  But  we 
failed." 

Again — "  We  ventured  to  favour  "  the 
celling  together  of  an  Assembly  fully 
authorized  to  represent  France— I  as- 
sure the  House  that  I  am  using  the 
literal  expressions  of  the  Government. 
Again — 

"  We  Tentured  to  point  out  that  little  good  was 
likely  to  arise  from  the  multiplication  of  abstract 
declarations  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  peace." 

["  Hear !"]  I  do  not  dispute  the  fact 
— ^I  am  only  showing  now  how  "venture- 
some" the  Government  have  been. 

^  In  the  next  place,  we  '  ventured'  to  suggest 
to  the  Government  of  Germany  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  if  they  found 
themselyes  in  a  condition  to  make  known  what 
were  the  terms  of  peace  which  they  deemed  to  be 
required." 

This  expression  "  we  ventured"  occurs 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  as  it  is  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  question  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Government,  I  submit  respect- 
fully to  the  House  that  it  is  not  the  lan- 
fuage  which  Lord  Palmerston  would 
ave  used.  The  language  which  Lord 
Palmerston  used  in  the  troubles  upon  the 


Oontinent  has  been  detailed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  (Sir  Henry 
Bulwer),  whom  I  am  glad  to  see  in  his 
place  to-night  for  the  first  time.  '  *  Ven- 
tured to  do"  this,  or  "ventured  to  do" 
that — why  this  language  is  unworthy  of 
a  great  and  powerml  nation !  Li  com- 
mon with  many  others  upon  both  sides 
of  the  House,  I  am  imable  to  listen  to 
such  language  patiently.  Now,  how  does 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  main- 
tain his  policy  of  selfish  isolation  ?  The 
hon.  Member  below  me  (Mr.  A.  Herbert) 
quoted  some  passages  from  the  corre- 
spondence ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  stopped 
sooner  perhaps  than  he  intended,  for,  not 
having  the  exact  references  at  hand, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) was  enabled  to  complain  that  he 
was  not  so  accurate  as  I  shall  be  in  my 
quotations.  Lord  Lyons  writes  to  Lord 
Granville  on  the  19th  of  August,  at  page 
15,  that,  "under  instructions,"  he  had 
informed  the  Government  at  Paris  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  had  no  de- 
sire to  "obtrude  their  mediation  either 
on  France  or  Prussia,"  but  that 

*'  Their  good  oflSces  would  be  freely  giTen,  and 
zealously  exerted  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  if 
at  any  time  recourse  should  be  had  to  them." 

I  quite  agree  with  that ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent sentence,  and  if  it  had  only  been 
followed  up  by  action  in  the  same  spirit, 
I  should  have  cheered  as  loudly  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  sitting  next  my 
right  hon.  Colleague  ;  but  if  he  will 
give  his  attention  to  the  next  extract  or 
two  he  will  find  how  those  zealous  inten- 
tions cooled.  On  the  6th  of  September 
M.  Jules  Favre  invited  the  good  offices 
of  England  with  a  view  to  an  armistice ; 
but  "Lord  Granville  to  Lord  Lyons" 
on  September  7  said — 

"Tou  will  inform  M.  Jules  Favre  that  Her 
Majesty's  GoTcmment  consider  that  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good  to  the  cause 
of  peace  if  they  attempted  to  mediate  " 

— and  I  think  they  would  with  their 
"  venturesome"  policy.  And  then  came 
a  letter  not  to  our  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
or  to  be  communicated  to  M.  Jules  Favre, 
but  written  directly  by  Lord  Ghranville 
to  Baron  Bnmow,  saying  that  Lord 
Lyons  had  been  informed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  woidd  not  at- 
tempt, either  alone  or  with  other  Powers, 
to  offer  mediation  unless  they  had 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  sucess- 
fiil.    ["Hear!"]    Yes;    but   by   that 
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letter  they  declined  to  take  any  initiatiye 
whatever,  or  to  accept  any  invitation 
whatever,  to  co-operate  unless  they  were 
assured  of  success.  That  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  assurance  which 
Lord  Lyons,  acting  **  under  instruc- 
tions," had  given  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Then  came  the  private  diplo- 
matic mission  to  London  with  which 
M.  Thiers  was  charged.  At  p.  73,  Lord 
Cfranville  wrote  to  Lord  Lyons  as  to 
this — 

"  I  have  had  an  interricw  with  M.  Thiers,  and 
he  implored  Iler  Majesty's  6o?ernment  to  allow 
England  to  show  her  sense  of  her  long  allianee 
with  Franoe,  and  thus  assert  her  own  place  in  the 
councils  of  Europe." 

Lord  Granville's  reply  was — "  The  Go- 
vernment must  judge  what  is  best  for 
themselves ;"  ana  obj  ected  to  even  an  offer 
of  mediation,  or  of  eood  offices.  Why, 
liOrd  Granville  had  just  before  said  that 
the  Gt)vemment  would  most  zealously 
exert  themselves,  if  any  application  were 
made  to  them  for  their  good  offices. 
[An  hon.  Mekbeb  :  By  boSi  the  belli- 
gerents.] No ;  the  phrase  is  either  on 
the  part  of  France  or  Prussia.  And  yet, 
when  M.  Thiers  implored  us  to  show  our 
sense  of  the  long  alliance.  Lord  Granville 
replied  that  the  Government  must  jud^e 
what  was  best  for  themselves,  and  ob- 
jected even  to  an  offer  of  mediation  or 
good  offices.  Can  you  conceive  such  a 
niggardly  policy  ?  They  decline  to  me- 
diate— they  will  not  even  give  their  good 
offices  to  a  coimtry  that  has  been  our 
close  ally  and  friend  for  the  last  20 
years — a  country  that  upon  20  battle- 
i^ields  in  imison  with  England  has  sacri- 
ficed her  best  blood  and  her  bravest 
sons  for  objects  which  the  two  countries 
had  at  heart.  Yet  this  is  the  answer  we 
give  to  M.  Favre  and  to  M.  Thiers.  M. 
Tliiors,  by  the  way,  was  excessively  com- 
plimentary to  Lord  Granville.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  he  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Lord  Granvule's  father.  Now, 
one  is  always  proud  to  hear  one's  father 
spoken  well  of;  but  why  such  pains 
should  be  taken  to  record  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Granville  to  Lord  Lyons, 
forming  part  of  the  official  correspond- 
ence upon  the  French  and  German 
War,  tnat  M.  Thiers  remarked  to  Lord 
Granville — "What  an  excellent  fellow 
your  father  was  — "  [Zaw^A^tfr.l  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  lay  my  hand  on 
the  passage,  but  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  hon.   Gentlemen  —  why  it 
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should  ever  hare  been  said,  or  why  it 
should  have  been  put  there,  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  it  may  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  reciprocity.  Lord 
Granville  writes  again  to  Lord  Lyons 
respecting  M.  Thiers's  view — this  was 
after  he  had  spoken  so  highly  of  his 
father — and  he  states  that  he  told  M. 
Thiers  he  was  not  jealous  of  any  ac- 
tion which  the  neutral  Powers  mi^ht 
take  which  would  lead  to  peace,  but 
that  he  did  not  care  to  join  them.  Let 
the  House  hear  these  extracts,  and  say 
if  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  shoidd  be  con- 
ducted— ^whether  it  is  anything  else  than 
a  policy  of  isolation.  Take  this  para- 
graph; it  occurs  on  page  82,  No.  134, 
in  a  despatch  of  Earl  Granville  to  Lord 
Lyons — a  most  curious  despatch,  as  you 
shall  hear — 


« 


On  parting,  M.  Thiers  made  an  obsenration 
which,  coming  from  an  eminent  statesman,  it  if 
tempting  to  a  son  to  record.  He  adverted  to  the 
time  when  he  transacted  business  with  my  &ther, 
when  the  latter  was  Ambassador  at  Paris.  H« 
himself  had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  but  he  had  always  considered  Lord 
GrauTille  as  the  heau  ideal  of  a  diplomatist — a 
proud  Englishman,  able,  gentle,  straightforward, 
and  honest :  proud  indeed,  as  he  had  found  when 
onoe  he  bad  a  moTement  of  Ticaeity  with  him.' 


*» 


Sir,  I  quite  agree  in  that  character  of  the 
late  Lord  Granville,  and  I  also  think  the 
present  Lord  Granville  the  heau  idial  of 
a  gentleman  in  every  way.  I  say  not 
one  unkind  word  of  my  noble  Fnend ; 
but  I  think  these  extracts — with  which 
I  have  troubled  the  House,  I  fear,  at 
too  great  length — show  that  the  policy 
of  this  Government  has  been  one,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  German  gazette,  of  obli- 
teration, and,  as  I  say,  of  seMsh  isola- 
tion. I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  con- 
duct of  Prussia  spoken  of  as  it  was  the 
other  night.  I  must  say  I  look  on  the 
unification  of  Germany  as  a  great  peril 
to  Europe  ;  and  for  this  reason — ^no  one 
will  deny  that  the  unification  of  Germany 
began  with  an  essentially  democratio 
movement.  Since  1830  15  Sovereign 
Princes  have  been  removed  from  their 
thrones  by  their  respective  people.  What 
greater  proof  can  there  be  of  an  earnest 
democratic  development?  We  have  at 
this  moment  the  unification  of  Germany 
under  a  military  despotism.  Can  that 
be  for  the  good  of  Europe  ?  It  cannot 
be  for  the  good  of  Europe  that  there, 
should  be  a  great  miHtaiy  despotism  in 
Germany,  bmlt  up  on  the  ruin  and  de- 
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straotioii  of  France.  G-erman  unifica- 
tion  began  in  1848.  It  was  worked  out 
by  the  absorption  of  Hanover,  Holstein, 
and  Hesse  Gassel:  and  now  the  Soye- 
reims  of  Wiirtemberg,  Baden  Baden, 
ana  Saxony  think  to  stave  off  the  evil  day 
to  themselves. by  offering  the  Imperial 
Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  unification  of  Qermany 
as  a  military  despotism  can  be  for  the 
good  of  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  last.  I  think  the  time  will  speedHy 
come  when  we  shall  see  it  swept  away. 
But  I  do  regret,  in  this  particular 
also,  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. They  made  haste  to  salute 
the  new-bom  Empire  of  Germany  in 
the  French  Palace  of  Versailles;  but 
could  not  say  one  kindly  word  to  France. 
Such  conduct  was  an  insult  to  France, 
and  all  that  was  noble  and  generous  in 
its  history.  I  should  have  liked  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  have  made 
some  recognition  of  the  Bepublic  in 
France,  for  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
is  the  only  system  of  government  that 
can  prevail  for  good  in  that  country.  I 
am  not  singular  in  that  opinion.  M. 
Thiers  himself,  the  greatest  statesman 
in  France,  in  1848  said  distinctly  that  it 
was  the  form  of  government  whicji  caused 
the  fewest  divisions  in  the  country — 
(Test  Is  gouvernement  ^ui  duire  U  mains  ; 
M.  GKiizot  also  calls  it  ''a  noble  form 
of  government."  Considering  what  had 
occurred  in  France,  I  think  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  might  have  acted 
somewhat  differently  towards  that  coun- 
tnr,  which  had  been  so  faithful  an  ally 
of  England.  There  are  three  facts  to 
which,  if  the  House  will  allow  me,  I 
should  wish  to  refer,  as  showing  the 
savage  maimer  in  which  this  war  has 
been  carried  on  by  Prussia,  and  the 
bitter  antagonism  that  existed  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks.  The  House  will 
hardly  credit  what  I  am  going  to  state ; 
but  I  have  myself  taken  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  feuits.  We  all  know  how  vil- 
lages have  been  sacked,  whole  provinces 
wasted,  and  millions  of  francs  levied  in 
reouisitions  on  towns;  but  here  is  an 
oraer  of  the  day  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  contradicted.-  I  wrote  to  in- 
quire if  it  was  true,  and  I  received  in 
reply  that  it  was  stuck  up  in  Mans  and 
had  never  been  contradicted.  The  docu- 
ment is  in  French,  but  I  will  translate  a 
few  of  its  expressions — 


'*  Exert  all  your  aotWity/'  he  SAyi  to  his 
soldiers,  "nwroh  and  parcel  out  this  impious 
land.  Exterminate  this  horde  of  brigands  which 
they  call  the  French  army.  The  world  cannot 
rest  in  peace  so  long  as  the  French  people  snr- 
Yive." 

["Oh,  oh!"  "Hear,  hear!"]  Such 
language  will  give  the  House  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  maimer  in  which  this 
war  has  been  waeed.  But  here  is  a 
document,  if  possible.,  still  more  remark- 
able. Here  is  a  Itoyal  order  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  himself.  I  hope  he 
never  saw  it,  so  very  severe  is  it.  It 
refers  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine — which 
the  House  wiU  remember  have  not  yet 
been  attached  to  Germany  by  any  legal 
instrument.  It  bears  date  the  ISth  of 
December,  1870 — it  was  posted  up  in 
Strasburg — and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  authenticity.  The  first  article  of  this 
Eoyal  order  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
this — 

**  Whoever  joins  the  army  of  France  is  subject 
to  confiscation  of  his  property  and  banishment  for 
ten  years." 

Article  2  declares  that — 

"  Publication  for  three  days  in  the  Official  Ga- 
zette is  suflkient  to  give  the  condemnation  Ibrce 
of  law." 

Article  5  says — 

**  Whoever  is  absent  for  more  than  eight  days 
without  leave  is  held  to  have  incurred  the  penalties 
of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  to  suspect  is 
sufficient  for  condemnation," 

Is  it  possible  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  war  can  be  conducted  on 
such  terms?  13,000  yoimg  Alsatians 
have  joined  the  French  army  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  and  lives.  Can  it  be 
that  this  atrocious  order  will  be  carried 
into  effect  as  regards  them  ?  I  will  give 
one  more  instance.  The  House  will  re- 
collect that  afber  the  armistice  which  was 
made  on  the  27th  of  Jemuary,  after  three 
days'  negotiation — I  was  then  on  the 
frontier  of  France  and  Switzerland — the 
King  of  Prussia  telegraphed  to  Berlin 
that  an  armistice  had  been  concluded, 
and  it  applied  to  aU  the  forces  in  the 
field  and  on  the  water.  But  how  was  it 
applied?  M.  Jules  Favre  telegraphed 
to  Bordeaux  to  the  effect  that  the  armies 
were  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  tracts 
of  country  occupied  by  them,  with  a 
zone  of  neutral  territory  separating  the 
respective  forces  of  the  two  countries. 
Well,  after  that  order  had  been  cir- 
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culaied,  and  after  General  Bourbaki  had 
in  a  fit  of  despair  endeayoured  to  commit 
suicide,  General  Clinchamp,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  issued  an  order  of  the  day 
informing  the  80,000  soldiers  under  his 
command  that  an  armistice  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  that  the  troops  were 
not  to  resume  hostilities  until  it  had  ex- 
pired, and  yet  after  what  had  occurred,  the 
Prussian  General  Manteuffel  actually  at- 
tacked these  80, 000  Frenchmen  and  drove 
them  over  the  mountains  of  the  Jura  into 
Switzerland.  I  saw  this  wretched  army. 
I  came  across  thousands  of  men  frost- 
bitten, without  shoes,  and  wholly  unable 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Is  it  not  lamentable  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  such  an  attack 
should  have  been  made  ?  But  I  must  con- 
clude, expressing  my  thanks  to  the  House 
for  having  allowed  me  to  make  these 
remarks.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Government  is  not  following,  and  has  not 
followed,  such  a  policy  as  this  country 
ought  to  pursue.  I  do  not,  indeed,  wish 
to  see  this  country  rush  rashly  into  war 
— God  forbid ! — but  I  know  that  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  Austria 
and  Italy  told  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment tliat  they  were  prepared  to  join  us 
in  a  determined  and  resolute  denuncia- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  France  in  pro- 
posing to  attack  Prussia.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  acceded  to  the  request  of  Austria 
and  Italy  they  would  most  probably 
have  succeeded  by  mere  moral  influence 
in  preventing  the  war.  Even  if  this  had 
not  been  the  result,  I  think  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  ought  to  have  followed  a  policy 
different  from  that  which  they  have 
chosen.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  every- 
one who  reads  the  Blue  Book  must  feel 
the  deepest  pain  when  he  finds  what  the 

?olicy  of  our  Government  has  been,  and 
most  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  at  once 
bestir  themselves  in  a  different  line  of 
policy.  We  are  most  unpopular  abroad  ; 
we  have  lost  caste  abroad.  StiU  the 
spirit  of  the  country  is  the  same,  and  is 
willing  to  back  up  the  Government  in 
any  way  they  may  think  desirable. 
[''No,  no!"]  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
there  was  need — if  an  enemy  should  at- 
tack this  coimtry — there  would  be  one 
universal  expression  of  national  spirit 
vibrating  through  all  the  arteries  of  the 
country.  But  in  return  for  that  de- 
monstration of  national  spirit,  which  has 
never  yet  failed  in  times  of  emergency 

Sir  Rohert  Peel 


or  under  the  pressure  of  oircnmstances, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  we  do 
demand,  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
that  by  its  policy  and  by  its  acts  it  shall 
maintain  this  country  in  that  position 
which  she  once  so  proudly  held  in  the 
estimation  of  her  people  and  in  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

Mr.  AV.  C.  CAETWEIGHT  craved 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  which  he 
was  addressing  for  the  first  time.  More- 
over he  was  addressing  it  on  a  subject 
which  was  full  of  delicate  complications, 
and  was  following  two  Members  who 
had  ably  reviewed  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  it.  The  Reso- 
lution before  the  House,  however,  did 
not  refer  to  transaictions  already  passed 
— it  professed  to  be  a  guide  for  the  con- 
duct of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  now 
about  to  be  negotiated  between  France 
and  Germany.  He  thought  such  a  Re- 
solution both  inopportune  and  impolitic. 
It  was  inopportune  because  it  was 
brought  forward  at  a  moment  when 
every  effort  should  be  made  that  could 
be  made  to  allay  the  violent  passions 
which  had  been  aroused  in  France ;  and 
it  was  impolitic  because,  at  a  moment 
when  those  passions  seemed  about  to  be 
allayed,  it  would  tend  to  re-awaken  those 
misconceptions  of  which  we  had  already 
seen  too  much.  Misconception  had  been 
the  predominant  error  and  failing  of 
France  throughout  this  war,  from  its 
initiation  down  to  its  bitter  end.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  utterances,  well  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  which  was  recorded  in  the 
Blue  Book,  was  the  statement  made  to  Lord 
Lyons  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
AfPairs,  before  distress  came  very  near 
home  to  the  French  people,  in  reply  to 
an  offier  of  friendly  offices.  The  answer  of 
the  French  Minister  for  Foreip  Affairs 
— given  almost  with  superciliousness — 
was,  **  We  want  no  mediation  from  any 
party ;"  but  when  distress  pressed  more 
and  more  heavily  on  the  French  people, 
then  French  statesmen  clamoured  fear- 
fully— not  for  mediation  merely,  but  for 
active  interference.  If  this  Resolution 
should  b  e  carried  at  this  untoward  moment 
the  French  belief  in  the  inevitable  arrival 
of  succour  from  abroad,  which  had  already 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil,  woidd 
only  be  confirmed.  The  more  he  studied 
the  Resolution  the  more  he  was  driven 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  incapable  of 
acceptance  by  the  House.    The  Beso- 
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liition  began  by  saying  that  the  House 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  concert 
with  other  neutral  Powers,  not  to  recom- 
mend— for  had  his  hon.  Friend  con- 
tented himself  therewith,  he,  for  one, 
would  have  had  nothing  to  say  against 
this  part  of  the  Besolution — but  actually 
to  obtain  moderate  terms  of  peace.  Such 
a  Besolution,  so  worded,  would  impose 
on  Her  Majesty's  Government  a  positive 
obligation  very  capable  of  involving  it 
in  complications  of  the  ^avest  nature. 
For  to  fasten  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  duty  to  obtain  terms  was  to 
fasten  on  it  a  duty  not  of  effort,  but  of 
certain  positive  results.  But  could  his 
hon.  Friend  state  how  he  would  secure 
the  attainment  of  such  residts?  He 
had  listened  with  attention  to  his  speech, 
and  had  quite  failed  to  catch  any  indica- 
tion of  what  means  he  would  have  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment  put  in  play.  All 
he  had  been  able  to  glean  from  his 
hon.  Friend's  own  commentary  on  his 
counsels,  was  his  distinct  declaration 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  see  Her  Majesty's 
Government  use  violence  or  have  re- 
course to  arms.  Well,  then  the  Besolu- 
tion went  on  to  assert  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  withhold  all  ac- 
quiescence in  terms  which  might  impair 
the  independence  of  France  or  threaten 
the  future  tranquillifrjr  of  Europe.  Now, 
had  the  House  a  clear  comprehension 
of  what  it  was  asked  to  resolve  in  those 
terms?  In  his  speech  his  hon.  Friend 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  all 
terms  involving  any  cession  of  territory 
were  to  be  reprobated  as  immoderate ; 
so  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  Besolu- 
tion, it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment *'  to  withhold  its  acquies- 
cence "  from  the  annexation  of  Alsace, 
even  though  sucli  annexation  were  ef- 
fected in  virtue  of  an  instrument  signed 
and  sealed  by  France  and  Germany. 
Now,  such  an  instruction  as  this  was 
simply  to  make  the  Government  have 
recourse  to  a  hoUow  diplomatic  fiction. 
No  doubt,  precedents  for  such  a  course 
existed;  but  what  sort  of  precedents 
were  they  that  we  should  be  tempted  to 
follow  them  ?  One  happened  after  the 
Italian  War,  when  Austna  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  fusion  of  the  central  Italian 
provinces  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  consequence  was  mat  for  Austria 
there  still  existed  a  Duke  of  Tuscany — a 
Pope  in  the  Bomagna — and  that  it  de- 


clined to  have  itsOonsulfl  and  other  agents 
take  cognizance  of  the  actual  Sovereign 
in  possession  of  those  coimtries.  Was 
that  any  benefit  to  Austria?  And  another 
precedent  was  forthcoming  from  the  ac- 
tion of  this  country  in  one  instance. 
When  Algeria  was  wrested  from  the 
Dey  by  France,  for  years  this  country 
would  not  recognize  this  conquest ;  and 
actually  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date  our  Consuls  in  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Africa  were  made  to  take  their 
exequaturs  from  the  Sultan.  But,  for 
all  tliat,  the  fact  remained  the  same ;  and 
he  would  ask  the  House  if  it  really 
thought  the  dignity  of  the  country  had 
been  raised  by  such  a  procedure  so  that 
it  considered  a  repetition  desirable  ? 
Well,  then,  he  wisned  the  House  to 
consider  how  vague  were  the  expressions 
in  the  Besolution,  and  how  difficult  it 
was  to  determine  what  ^' terms  might 
impair  the  independence  of  France  and 
endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 
His  hon.  Friend  had  already  expressedhis 
opinion  that  all  cession  of  territory  was 
to  be  reprehended  as  a  grievous  wrong 
to  France.  But  could  any  really  impar- 
tial person  declare  that  any  surrender  of 
territory  by  France  must  amount  to  dis- 
memberment, and  constitute  a  monstrous 
outrage  on  that  country  ?  Look  at  what 
was  done  by  France  about  Savoy  and 
Nice.  The  latter  province  was  taken, 
though  Italian  in  language  as  well  as 
Italian  in  tendency  and  affection,  while 
Alsace  was  German  in  tongue,  and 
had  at  all  times  kept  up  certain  na- 
tional relations  with  Germany.  But 
how  was  his  hon.  Friend  going  to 
define  what  was  or  was  not  threaten- 
ing to  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe  ? 
The  cession  of  Alsace  was  insisted  on 
by  German  statesmen  in  1815,  pre- 
cisely on  the  ground  that  they  con- 
sidered the  non-surrender  of  it  by 
France  a  danger  to  the  future  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  And  did  not  prac- 
tical facts  prove  the  correctness  of  their 
anticipations,  and  show  that  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  rather  from  the  Power 
which  had  the  province  than  from  the 
Power  which  now  claimed  to  acquire 
it?  This  was  an  illustration  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  defining  with  accuracy 
the  practical  sense  of  Qie  expressions 
which  the  Besolution  contained,  and 
forecasting  off-hand  the  conditions  of 
the  world's  future.  He  had  lately  read 
a  letter  which,  no  doubt,  many  Members 
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of  the  HouBe  had  also  read  with  the  same 
interest,  addressed  by  M.  GKiizot  to  the 
Ptime  Minister,  couohed  in  terms  singu- 
larly pathetic  as  coming  from  one  far 
down  the  role  of  years,  and  who,  with 
almost  a  foot  in  the  grave,  had  to  look 
back  upon  his  country  in  the  depth  of 
grievous  humiliation,  which  durmg  so 
many  years  he  had  been  helpful  in  go- 
verning with  honour  and  success.  He 
would  be  the  last  man  to  say  one  word 
which  could  reflect  on  one  so  venerable 
and  so  distinguished ;  but,  as  the  letter 
in  question  was  professedly  meant  as  a 
statement  of  the  case  on  behalf  of 
France,  he  could  not  refrain  from  draw- 
ing attention  to  one  inaccuracy  which 
was  not  without  importance  in  consider- 
ing the  points  at  issue.  M.  Ghiizot  pro- 
tested against  the  inordinate  demands  of 
the  Germans,  and  contrasted  them  with 
the  more  liberal  actions  of  his  countiy- 
men.  He  instanced  the  disinterestedness 
of  France,  which,  he  said,  in  1859  was 
content  to  ask  for  no  more  than  Savoy 
and  Nice.  What,  however,  really  hap- 
pened was  this — France  went  to  Italy  as 
a  liberator,  and  when,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  carry  out  her  origi- 
nal programme  to  free  Italy  frt)m  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  she  waived  her 
claim  for  these  provinces,  but  turned 
round  to  Italy  and  said — *  *  You  must  pay 
me  for  my  assistance  in  the  field."  She 
accordingly  presented  a  bill  of  70  mil- 
lions for  materiel  de  guerre  lent  to  Italy 
in  the  campaign ;  and  when  the  bill 
was  paid  she  extorted  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  compensation  for  acquiescence  in  the 
fusion  of  the  central  Italian  provinces, 
and  no  voice  in  France — ^not  even  that 
of  M.  Guizot — was  raised  against  their 
annexation.  All  Frenchmen  looked  upon 
it  as  a  glorious  consummation.  The 
capital  danger  of  France — which  the 
mover  of  the  Resolution,  in  spite  of  his 
sterling  sympathies  with  that  country, 
was  doing  his  best  to  foment — was  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  unhappy 
war  French  statesmen  had  laboured 
under  the  belief  that  there  was  some- 
thing so  sacrosanct  in  the  essence  of 
the  French  constitution  as  must  com- 
pel the  rest  of  the  world  to  come  to  her 
rescue;  and,  if  one  act  more  untoward 
than  another  could  be  committed,  now 
that  the  French  Assembly  was  meeting 
at  Bordeaux,  it  would  be  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  adopt  such  a  Keso- 
lution  as  this,  which  the  mass  of  imper- 
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f ectly  educated  Frendhmen  would  aoeept 
as  l^e  demonstration  they  had  been 
hitherto  waiting  for  in  vain — ^that  there 
was  a  determination  in  this  country  in 
favour  of  that  active  interference  by  the 
neutral  Powers  which  French  Ministen 
had  been  clamouring  for  as  due  to  the 
rights  of  their  country.  Another  danger- 
ous hallucination  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  French  political  mind  was, 
that  if  they  could  not  get  peace  according 
to  their  original  programme — that  was 
to  say  without  the  surrender  of  any 
French  soil — ^then  they  hoped,  at  aU. 
events,  to  bring  in  the  neutral  Powers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  upon  them 
the  odium  and  responsibility  of  forcing 
on  France  terms  of  surrender  distastefm 
to  her.  The  proof  of  this  notion  was  to 
be  found  throughout  the  Blue  Book, 
but  especially  in  almost  the  last  czy  for 
help  contained  in  this  correspondence. 
Writing  from  Bordeaux  on  the  16th  of 
December  to  Lord  Granville,  LordLyons, 
reporting  what  passed  at  an  interview 
with  Oomte  de  Chaudordy,  gave  this 
version  of  the  French  Ministers  atate- 
ment — 

"  There  were,  he  said,  three  different  amnge" 
menta  possible,  any  one  of  whioh  might  have  the 
desired  eflbct.  The  first  was  an  armistice,  on  the 
condition  of  Paris  being  re-yictnalled  for  Um  time 
it  lasted.  This  would  render  the  election  of  a 
National  Assembly  possible.  The  second  was  a 
peace  without  any  cession  of  territory.  The  third 
was  a  European  Congress  to  determine  the  oon- 
ditions  of  peace.  To  snoh  a  Congress  Frmnot 
might  make  concessions  to  which  she  nerer  ooold 
be  brought  if  she  were  left  to  negotiate  with 
Prussia  alone." — [No.  317.] 

Now,  this  last  alternative  which  {he 
French  would  accept  would  leave  neces- 
sarily something  behind  which  would 
rankle  in  their  minds.  Another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  wish  to  commit  the 
neutral  Powers  was  to  be  found  in  a 
passage  which  followed.  The  Oomte  de 
Chaudordy  desired  Lord  Lyons  to  as- 
certain the  terms  of  peace  which  Cher- 
many  would  accept,  but,  he  said — 

*'  The  inquiry  must  be  made  by  Her  Majeity'i 
Government  as  coming  from  themselves  {endehor$ 
de  nout)t  and  not  as  being  in  any  way  jvompCed 
by  France." 

If  such  an  interference  as  that  suggested 
by  the  Kosolution  were  attempted,  and 
if  such  a  Congress  wore  assembled, 
whatever  terms  they  recommended  to 
France,  these  would  assuredly  leave  rank- 
ling in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  a  deeper 
feeling  of  resentment  against  the  neutral 
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Powors,  and  especially  against  us,  than 
anj  wluoh  had  hitherto  existed,  and  im- 
press afresh  upon  the  French  imagina- 
tion that  kind  of  animosity  which  it 
entertfdned  against  the  coercion  France 
had  been  forcibly  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  at  the  hands  of  an  overpowering 
coalition  in  1815.  The  tendency  that 
ran  through  the  whole  spirit  of  these 
French  proposals  was  to  put  the  neutral 
Powers  in  a  position  in  which  they  might 
get  looked  upon  as  the  agents  on  whom 
rested  the  responsibility  of  having  dicta- 
ted to  France  acceptance  of  terms  which, 
£rom  single-handed  Gexmany,  she  would 
never  have  accepted.  He  believed,  there- 
fore, his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  A.  Herbert), 
while  his  earnest  sympathy  with  Frcuice 
cotdd  not  be  doubted,  would  be  acting 
not  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy  to  that 
country,  should  he  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  adoption  of  this  Besolution.  His 
hon.  Friend  should  consider  the  respon- 
sibility which  must  attach  to  anyone 
who,  at  this  moment,  when  France  was 
prostrate,  did  anything  to  induce  her  not 
to  meet  the  Germans  lairly,  and  concede 
fair  terms  of  peace.  The  programme 
of  France,  the  only  one  she  had  officially 
proclaimed — **Not  an  inch  of  our  terri- 
tory, not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses" — did 
certainly  not  offer  fair  terms  ;  and  at 
that  critical  moment  it  became  the  true 
Mends  of  the  French  people,  instead  of 
fomenting  passionate  impulses,  to  in- 
duce them  to  meet  the  Germans  fairly, 
and  yield  those  terms  of  peace  which 
their  enemy  had  earned  for  herself  by 
successes  won  with  so  much  gallantry 
and  skill. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  said,  the  views 
which  the  Government  had  expressed  in 
their  Blue  Book  were  the  views  en- 
tertained generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  coimtry  was  satisfied  with  that 
policy  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham called  a  ''colourless"  policy, 
and  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Bobert  Peel),  had  stated  was  a  policy 
wanting  in  resolution.  Now,  what  did 
such  a  statement  involve  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Goldsmid)  in  itself  to  ftir- 
nish  a  proof  that  the  language  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  had  been  well- 
weighed  and  deliberate.  A  so-called 
"  colourless  policy "  on  the  pcurt  of  the 
€k)vemment  must  go  to  show  that  they 
had  endeavoured  to  keep  a  fair  balance 
of  justice  between  the  two  contending 
parties.  The  words  of  Lord  GranviUe — 


which  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  however, 
had  hardly  fairly  quoted,  for  he  read  part 
only  of  the  despatch — showed  this  to  be 
the  case,  for  Lord  Ghranville  stated  ex- 
pressly that  he  was  unwilling  to  mention 
any  terms  or  offer  any  mediation  between 
the  parties,  unless  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  offers  would  be  accept- 
able. What  could  be  more  sensible— 
what  could  be  more  reasonable — than 
such  a  statement  ?  —  because  it  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  only  result  of  any 
other  course  would  have  been  to  bring 
even  greater  discredit  on  England  than, 
according  'to  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
now  attached  to  her.  But  he  (Mr. 
Goldsmid)  thought  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  England  no 
longer  maintained  her  former  high  po- 
sition among  the  Powers  of  Europe  was 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  all  through 
the  proceedings  to  which  this  Blue  Book 
referred  constant  appeals  were  made  to 
England,  and  that  she  had  been  attcu^ked 
equally  by  both  parties  for  the  position 
she  had  assumed.  He  would  go  further 
than  that.  He  would  say  that  the  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  was  the  proper  position 
for  England  to  assume,  tinder  that  po- 
sition they  were  attacked  by  both  sides 
on  various  grounds  —  for  example,  by 
Prussia  for  the  export  of  arms.  Well, 
was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  export  of 
arms  from  America  had  been  far  greater 
than  the  export  of  arms  from  Eng- 
land ?  Yet,  in  consequence  of  a  Treaty 
which  Prussia  concluded  some  years 
back  with  the  United  States,  it  was  an 
admitted  fact  that  Prussia  had  given 
authority  to  the  United  States  to  export 
arms  to  any  coimtry  at  war  with  Prus- 
sia which  might  be  used  against  her ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  hardly  fair  to  say 
that  they  had  no  right  to  do  what  Prussia 
had  ceded  power  to  another  nation  to 
do.  Such  an  attack  as  that  which  had 
been  made  went  to  show  that  their  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  was  an  inviolable 
position,  and  the  proper  position  for 
England  to  take  up.  Because  if  they  had 
not  been  neutral,  what  would  have  been 
the'  result  ?  Had  they  not  heard  of  a  policy 
of  meddling  and  muddling,"  and  the 
discredit  of  saying  too  much  without 
being  prepared  to  foUow  up  words  with 
acts  r  Had  they  not  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  case  of  Denmark,  and  other  instances 
in  European  history  ?  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment wasy  instead  of  expressing  an  opi- 
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nion,  to  refrain  from  ezpressmg  an  opi- 
nion which  they  did  not  think  likely  to 
be  acted  upon.  He  maintained  that  the 
action  of  the  Government,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  who  desired  that  this 
country  should  abstain  from  interference 
in  the  war,  which  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  was  a  war  of  conquest.  The 
origin  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  rested 
in  iniquity.  The  object  of  the  war  on 
the  part  of  France  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning, conquest;  and,  on  the  part  of 
Germany  afterwards,  the  subjugation  of 
France  and  the  appropriation  of  entire 
provinces.  If  Her  Majesty's  Gfovem- 
ment  had  adopted  a  policy  of  threaten- 
ing— a  policy  of  using  words  which  they 
did  not  mean  to  follow  up  by  acts — they 
would  have  met  with  universal  reproba- 
tion. More  than  that,  it  must  oe  re- 
membered that  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  came  from  a  British  Minister  was 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  country;  and,  if  Lord  Granville 
had  expressed  the  opinion  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  have  wished 
hmi  to  express,  he  would  have  involved 
the  country  in  the  most  serious  difficul- 
ties. He  (Mr.  Goldsmid)  wished  also 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  terms  of  the 
Notice  of  the  hon.  Member.  The  Motion 
before  the  House  called  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  act  in  concert  with  other 
neutral  Powers  to  obtain  moderate  terms 
of  peace.  Now,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  right  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  to  suggest  terms  of  peace,  imless 
one  of  the  belligerents,  at  least,  asked 
them  to  do  so  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  Government  were  to  act  in  the  way 
the  Motion  pointed  out  they  would  pro- 
bably be  told  in  polite  words  to  '*  mind 
your  own  business,"  and  if  such  were 
the  result  of  her  interference  England 
would  lose  her  credit  on  the  Continent 
more  than  by  any  other  proceeding  which 
could  possibly  have  been  adopted.  But 
the  Motion  further  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  withhold  aU  acquiescence  in 
terms  which  might  impair  the  independ- 
ence of  France.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  were  to  say  to  the 
Prussian  Government—'*  We  propose  to 
withhold  our  acquiescence  in  terms  of 
peace  which  will  impair  the  independ- 
ence of  France,"  Count  Bismarck's  sim- 
l)le  answer  would  be — **What  do  we 
care  about  it :  you  may  withhold  your 
acquiescence  or  not ;    but    imless  you 
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mean  to  back  up  your  words  by  deeds 
I  do  not  care  about  your  acquiescence ;" 
and,  consequently,  by  such  a  course  the 
Government  woidd  involve  itself  in  a 
line  of  conduct  which  the  country  would 
not  approve.  The  Motion  appeared  to 
be  imnecessary,  for  it  was  pretty  well 
known  throughout  Europe  that  the  opi- 
nion of  England  was  that  the  war  had 
gone  too  far,  and  that  the  temis  of  peace 
should  be  moderate.  The  terms  which 
had  been  announced  indirectly  as  those 
which  the  Germans  were  about  to  im- 
pose had  been  received  in  England  with 
imiversal  reprobation.  He  believed  that 
the  wisest  course,  and  the  course  which 
would  be  approved  by  the  country  was 
that  which  the  Government  had  adopted 
— ^namely,  not  to  interfere  imless  they  saw 
reason  to  think  that  their  words  would 
carry  weight ;  and  if  they  were  requested 
by  either  belligerent,  then  to  express  their 
opinion  iointly  wiih  other  neutrals  in 
favour  of  the  most  moderate  terms.  He 
(Mr.  Goldsmid)  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  as 
shown  in  the  Blue  Book,  proved  that 
the  British  Government  were  throughout 
this  matter  well  able  to  conduct  the  fo- 
reign affairs  of  the  country 'in  a  calm 
and  judicial  spirit  befitting  the  position 
of  neutrals,  which,  though  disagreeable 
to  belligerents,  was,  he  believed^  in  con- 
sonance with  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  county. 

Viscount  kOYSTON  said,  there  was 
a  very  strong  feeling  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  France  was  placed.  The  sympathy 
which  they  might  give  to  France  was 
perfectly  natural — ^indeed  if  it  were  not 
given,  it  would  be  even  imnatural ;  but 
much  as  he  sympathized  with  France,  in 
common  with  every  Gentleman  in  the 
House  and  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  think:  that  the 
Motion  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
A.  Herbert)  had  put  on  the  Paper  was 
conducive  to  the  better  arrangement  of 
terms  of  peace,  or  would  be  satisfactoiy 
to  the  general  feeling  of  this  country. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  this  country  had  pursued  a 
policy  which,  however  we  might  sym- 
pathize with  our  neighbour,  he  must 
candidly  own  had  been  a  sound  one. 
The  policy  of  neutrality  was  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  owing  not  only  to  the 
opinions  current  among  the  population 
of  this  coimtry,  but  also  to  the  feelingfl 
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and  opinions  which  might  exist  abroad. 
This  country,  living  under  a  settled  go- 
vernment, and  exposed  to  no  temptations 
of  foreign  acquisition,  could  afford  to 
stand  aside  from  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
and  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.     Let 
them  look  back  to  the  various  questions 
which    had  agitated  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  regard  to  which  indigna- 
tion had    been  expressed  against  our 
'  *  isolated  policy."     In  the  year  1 863  the 
Danish  question  arose,   which  created 
great  confusion  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment, and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  had  twitted  him 
with  the  remark  that  if  Lord  Falmerston 
had  been  Prime  Minister  of  this  country 
at  the  present  time  he  would  not  have 
adopted  the  line  of  policy  of  the  present 
Gfovemment.    "With  all  respect  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  memory  the  present  foreign 
policy  of   neutrality    adopted   by   ihis 
country  was  rather  started  by  him.  Lord 
Palmerston  spoke  in  this  House  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  reprobation  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  by 
Prussia.    From  that  annexation  dated 
the  whole  misery  which  had  now  fallen 
upon  Europe.     He  himself  heard  Lord 
Palmerston — for,  though  not  a  Member 
of  the  House  at  the  time,  he  happened 
to  be  present  during  the  discussion — 
make  that  speech  in  which  he  wound  up 
with  saying  that  '^Denmark  would  not 
stand  alone."     Lord  Eussell,  who  was 
then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
in  active  negotiation  wiUi  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  get  him  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  England — to  get  him  to  back 
up  the  treaty,  by  which  England  and 
France  had  guaranteed  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  to  Denmark.     Everyone  knew 
that  the  Government  of  the  day,  feeling 
that  the  position  of  Prussia  was  becoming 
dangerous  to  Europe,  and  foreseeing  the 
consequences  which  might  possibly  tcJce 
place  if  such  a  scandalous  break-down 
of  treaties  was  permitted,  made  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor 
of   the  North    German  Confederation. 
Unfortunately — because  it  had  been  a 
great  misfortune  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French — he  did  not  act  in  consort  with 
the  British  Government  in  regard  to 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.    Lord  Bussell's 
policy  which  had  been  described  by  the 
late  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords 
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as  a  policy  of  ''meddle  and  muddle," 
did  not  certainly  gain  that  name  without 
some  reason.     The  statement  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston    in  this    House  had 
been  received  with  cheers,  and  gave  the 
greatest  satisfaction  out-of-doors.     The 
feelings    and   sympathies    of   England 
were  roused  not  only  by   the  way  in 
which  a  small  Power  like  Denmark  had 
been  stripped  of  her  possessions,  not  only 
by  the  intimate  connection  which  had 
taken  place  through  a  Royal  marriage, 
not  only  by  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
this  country  regarding  the  breaking  of 
treaties,  but  also  by  the  prospect  of  the 
difficulties  that  might  arise  hereafter.  It 
was  stated  in  the  House  at  the  time  that 
if  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  troops 
went  to  Copenhagen  and  took  the  King 
of  Denmark  prisoner,  this  country  must 
save  him.     Yet  after  that  language  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  was  broken  through  : 
France  did  not  act  with  us,  having  been 
treated  by  Lord  Russell  with  some  dis- 
respect.    The  Emperor  of  the  French 
having  demanded  a  Congress  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Treaties  of  1815, 
Lord    Russell,    instead  of   giving    the 
Emperor  of  the  French  some  answer  to 
gratify  his  vanity,   told    his    Lnperial 
Majesty — ^he  did  not  doubt  with  truth — 
what   was-  disagreeable    at    the   time. 
Hon.    Gentlemen    were    smiling;    but 
there  were  unpleasant  truths,  and  there 
was  a  pleasant  and  an  unpleasant  way 
of  telling  them,  and  it  was  enough  to 
say  that  Lord  Russell  had  not  that  con- 
cifiatory  manner  which  distinguished  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary.     The  Em- 
peror   was    irritated    by  that    answer, 
while  by  an  additional  misfortune  our 
Ambassador  in  Paris  did  not  receive  the 
despatch  which  declined  the  proposition 
for  a  Conference  so  as  to  communicate  it 
to  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  until  it  had 
been  published  in  the  English  papers. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  was  a  small 
matter;  but  many  small  matters  made 
up  a  great  offence.     It  was  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that   but  for    this    acci- 
dent, and  Lord  Russell's  want  of  tact, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  still 
have  been  upon  the  Throne  of  France ; 
but  for  that  the  Emperor  would  have 
joined  us  in  resisting  the  spoliation  of 
Denmark ;  that  mighty  Power  which  was 
now  domineering  over    Europe  would 
never  have  been  built  up  ;  and  the  pre* 
sent  war  would  never  have  broken  out. 
Of  course  what  he  was  stating  was  open 
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to  ot>jectioii,  and  certainly  to  doubt ;  lie 
meant  "doubt,"  because  what  he  said 
was  only  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He 
must  state  his  opinion  that  this  country 
had  not  from  the  year  1863  kept  up  the 
position  that  she  ought  to  have  main- 
tained as  a  great  Power,  and  she  had 
retrograded  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
From  the  gist  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Bobert  Peel)  it  appeared  he  had 
gone  through  the  Blue  Book  with 
considerable  assiduity.  He  (Viscoimt 
Royston)  had  not  waded  over  the  whole 
of  the  volume,  and  what  was  more  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  so.  He  noticed  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  often  came  down  to  the 
House  and  treated  Members  with  ex- 
tracts from  Blue  Books  which  they 
might  read  at  leisure  for  themselves. 
He  would  not  do  so  ;  he  would  only  give 
his  opinion  that  what  he  had  read  in  the 
Blue  Book  had  convinced  him  that  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  a  straightforward  one — a  policy  of 
neutrality,  to  which,  however  disagree- 
able to  foreign  countries,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  our  own  interest  to  adhere.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  what  he  would  propose  that 
the  Government  should  do  r  Would  he 
wish  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
have  gone  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  say  that  if 
he  repelled  the  invasion  by  France  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  or  have 
gone  to  France  and  say  if  the  French 
repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Germans 
we  would  go  to  war  with  them  ?  We 
held  a  comfortable  position  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
desirable  to  go  and  meddle  with  the 
quarrel  of  two  great  Powers — a  quarrel 
that  wo  never  could  have  stopped,  be- 
cause it  had  been  brewing  for  years.  It 
had  been  brewing  on  the  part  of  France 
since  1816,  and  France  had  only  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  its 
rush  at  the  throat  of  Prussia.  He  had 
lived  in  France  and  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  French  society,  and  he  was  in 
France  at  the  time  when  the  Luxemburg 
difficulty  took  place.  Then  mediation 
was  asked,  it  was  given,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. Prussia  had  never  been  an  ag- 
gressive Power —  [**  Oh,  oh !  "1  His 
hon.  Friends  had  not  heard  what"he  was 
going  to  say — she  had  never  been  ag- 
gressive outside  what  she  considered  her 
own  sphere.     She  had  a  scheme  for  the 
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unification  of  GFennany,  which  dated  fSar 
beyond  the  time  of  the  present  distin- 
guished Chancellor  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  affairs.  It  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  Ministry  of  M.  Hardenberg,  who 
took  part  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
1815.  He  himself  (Yiscount  Boyston) 
reprobated  what  had  taken  place  in 
Germany;  yet  Germany  had  a  scheme 
of  its  own,  and  it  was  owin^  to  the  assi- 
duity and  vigour  and  talent  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Confe- 
deration that  it  had  been  now  carried 
out.  But  the  difficulties  of  that  scheme 
wore  only  now  beginning.  With  regard 
to  North  Germany,  the  work  was  pro- 
bably easy ;  but  with  regard  to  Southern 
Germany,  where  the  religion  and  the 
political  feeling  of  the  people  were  dif- 
ferent, it  was  more  probable  that  the 
task  would  be  found  a  difficult  one. 
What  would  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  propose 
should  have  been  done  ?  That  was  the 
simple  question  which  every  thinking 
man  in  this  country  would  put.  Wtat 
could  this  country  have  done  to  have 
carried  out  the  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert's)  policy?  He  had 
raised  the  discussion  which  he  (Yisoount 
Boyston)  hoped  might  be  profitable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  sympathized  with 
France,  and  so  did  he  (Viscount  Boyston) ; 
but  he  had  seen  more  of  France  than 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  though  not  under 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
so  kindly  and  honourably  distinguished 
himself.  He  had  watehed  the  progress 
of  feeling  in  France,  and,  associated  as 
he  was  with  one  who  knew  more  of 
French  society  than  any  Gentleman  in 
that  House  or  outside  its  walls— one  whose 
opinion  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
late  Lord  Clarendon — he  could statothat 
that  gentleman  shadowed  forth  in  letters 
which  might  one  day  see  the  light  of 
publicity,  that  the  stability  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Emperor  was  uncertain, 
and  the  advice  he  gave  was  that  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  was  trembling  on 
an  imcertain  foundation.  We  had  been 
told  that  the  Emperor  had  done  all  the 
mischief — that  he  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  which  had  occurred.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  tlie  Emperor  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  France  for  every 
step  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  war ; 
but  neither  could  it  be  denied  that  there 
was  a  force  behind  which  impelled  him 
forward;  and  the  moment  the  !Eknperor  let 
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the  Trenoih  people  slip  out  of  his  hand — 
as  he  had  adknowledged  it  had — ^his  doom 
was  certain.  Knowing  the  character  of 
the  French  people,  he  (Viscount  Eoyston) 
did  not  think  that  they  would  have 
crumbled  away  with  as  much  facility  as 
their  Emperor;  but  in  six  months  a 
nation  of  36,000,000  was  utterly  crushed, 
three  armies  were  taken  prisoners,  they 
never  won  one  single  action,  they  had 
not  produced  one  general  with  a  head, 
and  they  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a 
Minister  capable  of  conducting  the  na- 
tional affairs.  He  asked  whether  it  was 
conceivable,  in  the  hallucinations  of  any 
mind  whatever,  to  imagine  such  a  pros- 
tration as  had  been  witnessed  within  the 
last  six  months  ?  Britain  could  aid  and 
sympathize  with  France,  but  that  was  all 
she  could  do  till  she  was  asked,  and  when 
asked — ^though  he  was  opposed  to  many 
of  the  questions  upheld  by  the  Pre- 
mier and  his  supporters  —  he  believed 
she  would  act  worthily  of  her  ante- 
cedents. He  thought  the  Government 
deserved  the  best  thanks  of  England, 
and  he  was  confident  that  when  this 
ooimtry  could  mediate  with  any  chance 
of  success  the  Government  would  come 
forward  with  heartiness  and  readiness 
to  perform  that  office.  He  trusted  that 
that  time  was  not  far  distant — ^because 
Germany,  with  amalgamated  power  and 
a  concentration  of  forces,  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  entire  prostration  of 
France,  instead  of  being  conducive  to 
the  peace  of  Europe,  was  certain  to  in- 
cite war.  There  could  be  no  durable 
tranquillity  on  the  Continent  so  long  as 
France  was  demolished.  He  could  not 
believe  that  so  farseeing  a  man  as  the 
Ohief  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many could  allow  himself  to  dictate  such 
terms  of  peace  as  could  not  be  performed. 
It  would  be  useless  to  demand  ten  mil- 
liards of  francs ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  take 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  fleet.  When  these 
terms  were  propagated  by  the  news- 
papers, and  believed  in  by  the  gohe- 
mauehes  —  in  which  latter  category  he 
should  not  think  of  placing  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  although 
he  was  startled  when  he  heard  that 
right  hon.  Baronet  quoting  a  pro- 
clamation which,  he  said,  nad  been 
posted  upon  the  walls  of  certain  cities, 
as  emanating  from  Prince  Charles,  who 
as  a  praotioal  general  could  never  have 
been  g^ty   of  such   pettiahness  and 


childishness — ^they  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation.  But  he  did  hope  that 
file  terms  of  peace  —  which  must  be 
severe,  seeing  that  Germany  must  defend 
herself  against  future  aggression  by  suffi- 
cient securities — would  soon  be  adjusted. 
The  fact  was  that  the  French  people  had 
brought  the  war  upon  themselves.  No  man 
— not  even  the  Emperor  himself — had 
done  more  to  incite  a  war  feeling  than  M. 
Thiers,  both  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  out  of  it.  M.  Thiers  had  been  elected 
by  19  different  constituencies,  which 
constituencies  had  evidently  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  French  Minister  than  he 
(  V  iscount  Boyston)  could  ever  form.  Per- 
sonally, M.  Thiers  had  brought  as  much 
misery  upon  his  unhappy  country  as  any 
Minister  connected  with  the  Empire.  In 
the  fortifieations  of  Paris  alone  .he  was 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
200,000,000  of  francs,  besides  bringing 
upon  the  capital  the  misfortimes  and 
horrors  of  the  late  siege.  France  had 
not  only  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
late  Emperor,  but  out  of  everybody's 
hands.  But  we  in  this  country  should 
not  be  led  away  by  maudlin  and  philan- 
thropic sentiment.  That  France  was  in 
a  wretched  and  deplorable  state  was 
too  true  ;  but  our  assistance  should  only 
be  given  when  it  was  asked,  because 
volunteered  it  would  only  bring  repro- 
bation on  ourselves,  and  never  elicit  any 
gratitude  fix)m  France.  He  hoped  the 
Motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  Divi- 
sion. The  best  wishes  of  Britain  were 
with  France— the  people  of  this  coimtry 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  France  ;  but  we  should 
not  be  forced  into  a  policy  which  might 
bring  destruction  upon  ourselves,  and 
no  benefit  to  those  upon  whose  behalf 
we  intervened. 

Me.  HOESMAN  :  There  is  one  objec- 
tion to  this  Besolution  which  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  A.  Herbert),  who  has  moved 
it  with  so  much  earnestness  and  feeling 
and  so  much  ability,  must  feel  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  so  unacceptable  to  the 
House,  that  I  hope  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  discussion  he  has  raised,  and 
not  take  a  Division  upon  it.  That  ob- 
jection is  that  this  Motion  would  drive 
the  Government  to  abandon  the  position 
of  neutrality  which  they  have  taken  up 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  the  country  at  large.  So  far 
as  this  particular  Blue  Book  is  concerned, 
I  cannot  entertain  the  same  view  of  the 
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policy  of  the  Gk>yemment  as  is  taken  by 
some  of  my  hon.  Friends.  The  Govern- 
ment have  had  a  very  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
charge. They  have  had,  first,  themselves 
to  take  up  an  attitude  of  neutrality; 
and  they  had,  secondly,  what  was  not  a 
less  responsible  duty — ^to  localize  the 
war  £ind  to  induce  by  their  influence 
other  parties  to  adopt  the  same  policy. 
I  have  read  with  great  attention  the 
despatches  alluded  to  by  my  hon. 
Friends,  and  I  have  observed  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  the  Government  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  up  what  I  think 
was  termed  "  the  resolute  and  deter- 
mined attitude "  pressed  upon  them  by 
M.  Thiers  and  others.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
receive  the  concurrence  of  many  on  both 
sides  the  House  when  I  say  that  nothing 
is  so  contagious  as  war ;  and  that  if  the 
Government  had  yielded  to  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  various 
quarters  we  might  have  foimd  ourselves 
the  moving  cause  of  a  general  European 
conflagration.  I  therefore,  for  my  part, 
entirely  approve  and  concur  in  their 
refusal  of  what  M.  Thiers  asked.  More- 
over, I  think  that  such  a  course  as 
that  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
while  embarrassing  to  this  country, 
would  be  unjust  to  Germany ;  for  what 
would  be  the  purport  and  intent  of  this 
Resolution  if  carried  ?  I  heard  the  other 
day  —  almost  with  apprehension  —  an 
Answer  given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  in  which, 
I  think,  he  said  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  a  matter  of  watchful  concern  to 
the  Government  of  England.  Even  that 
was  going  further,  1  thought,  than 
was  consistent  with  the  view  they  had 
adopted ;  because  how  was  it  to  be 
followed  up  ?  Did  it  mean  that  we  were 
to  give  unpalatable  advice  to  Prussia  ? 
It  certainly  could  not  mean  that  we  were 
to  deal  in  threats ;  but  if  we,  in  concert 
with  other  Powers,  once  take  upon  our- 
selves to  remonstrate  and  recommend,  we 
do  not  know  how  soon  we  may  be  pressed 
into  dictating  terms  of  peace;  and  I 
want  to  know  what  answer  we  are  likely 
to  get  from  Count  Bismarck  if  this 
position  should  be  assumed?  Count 
Bismarck  has  a  very  easy  answer,  which, 
I  am  a&*aid,  has  not  been  thoroughly 
considered.  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  as  anxious  as  anyone  for  peace, 
and  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Germany  had  abandoned  her  claim  to 
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Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but  we  must  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  German  point  of 
view  as  well,  and  what  would  Count 
Bismarck  say  to  us,  if  we  were  to  tell 
him  he  must  be  content  with  moderate 
terms  of  peace?  "Who  is  to  define 
what  moderation  means?"  he  would 
say —  **And  remember  what  position 
we  are  now  occupying.  France  began 
the  war ;  France  invaded  Germany — not 
the  Emperor  only,  not  the  Government 
only  ;  the  Chamber,  the  Press,  the  popu- 
lace all  cheered  on  the  war ;  ^A  Berlin ' 
was  the  cry."  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  A. 
Herbert)  thinks  territorial  occupation  is 
an  immoderate  condition  of  peace ;  but 
Count  Bismarck  may  ask  in  reply — 
'*  Who  made  territorial  cession  the  prize 
of  war  ?  "  Was  it  not  France  herself? 
Did  she  not  name  the  stake  ?  Did  not 
she  know  that  according  to  all  long- 
standing usage,  cession  of  territory  would 
be  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ?  Did  not 
both  parties  go  into  the  war  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  condition  that  the  Bhine 
was  to  be  the  prize  ?  And  when  France 
herself  laid  down  the  stakes  shall  she 
not  pay  the  forfeit?  But  when  Count 
Bismarck  first  spoke  to  Jules  Favre 
about  the  cession  of  territory,  what  did 
Jules  Favre  say? — **Sir,"  said  he,  "do 
you  know  you  are  speaking  to  a  French- 
man ?  "  "  Yes,"  Count  Bismarck  might 
have  said,  "  I  know  that  I  am  speaking 
to  one  of  that  nation  that  has  always 
coveted  the  Ehine,  and  that  went  to  war 
on  purpose  to  take  the  Ehine."  Count 
Bismarck  says,  in  one  of  his  despatches — 
''  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  M. 
Jules  Favre  understand  that  the  honour 
of  France  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
honour  of  other  nations."  And  this, 
Sir,  it  is  that  has  been  fatal  to  France ; 
she  has  been  the  victim  of  her  own  de- 
lusions. What  is  the  truth  ?  The  war  was 
practically  concluded  at  Sedan :  and  the 
question  is  often  asked — Why  was  not 
peace  concluded  at  Sedan  ?  We  are  told 
the  other  night  that  Ihe  King  of  Prussia 
began  the  war  by  announcing  that  he 
warred  against  the  French  Emperor,  not 
against  the  French  people ;  then,  why 
was  not  peace  made  at  Sedan  ?  Why 
did  the  King  of  Prussia  re-commence 
the  war,  and,  at  that  time,  against  the 
French  people  ?  Because,  before  he 
could  even  speak  of  peace  the  Govern- 
ment was  changed,  and,  through  the 
mouths  of  its  two  most  eminent  mem- 
bers, declared  the  war  should  go  on* 
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M.  Jules  Favre's  first  act  was  to  de- 
clare that  "not  an  inch  of  territory 
should  be  ceded  nor  the  stone  of  a  for- 
tress be  forfeited;''  and  M.  Oambetta 
exclaimed — 

"  Vanquished  as  we  hare  been,  we  will  not  for 
one  moment  entertain  conditions  of  peace  until 
every  German  soldier  has  lefb  our  country ;  we 
will  not  even  talk  of  pence  as  long  as  the  soil 
of  France  is  polluted  by  a  German  foot." 

I  would  not  say  one  word  in  disparage- 
ment of  a  great  nation  in  misfortune.  I 
sympathize  with — I  commiserate  France 
in  her  misfortime ;  but,  Sir,  I  commiserate 
France  most  of  all  that,  in  her  misfor- 
tune, she  fell  into  the  hands  of  those 
two  men,  who  are  more  responsible  for 
the  bloodshed  we  deplore  than  any  Ger- 
man who  has  invaded  her  soil.  If  France 
has  been  humiliated — ^if  she  has  been 
devastated — ^if  she  has  been  exhausted 
— those  who  are  responsible  for  her  con- 
dition are  the  men  who  deluded  her  by 
those  vainglorious,  bombastic,  menda- 
cious proclamations  in  which  they  did 
not  themselves  believe.  Of  Germany,  I 
would  say  that,  although  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  peace  concluded  without 
France  being  too  much  humiliated,  I 
think  we  are  liable  to  err  greatly  if  we 
conclude,  as  is  commonly  done,  that 
Germany  has  shown  herself  so  inmiea- 
surably  the  superior  of  France  that  she 
is  safe  for  all  time  to  come,  and  may 
part  with  those  securities  which  she 
thinks  necessary  for  her  defence ;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Ger- 
many has  had  unusual  advantages  in 
this  war  which  she  can  never  hope  to 
have  again.  In  the  first  plcu^e,  France, 
anticipating  that  she  would  surprise  Ger- 
many, was  surprised  herself.  Germany 
had  the  finest  army  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preparation. 
The  war  had  been  foreseen  and  prepared 
for  by  a  statesman  of  great  sagacity, 
and  every  movement  of  the  campaign 
was  directed  by  a  military  genius  un- 
equalled in  our  time,  and,  perhaps,  not 
surpassed  in  any  other.  But  another 
generation  of  Germans  may  not  have  a 
statesman  such  as  Bismarck  or  a  ge- 
neral equal  to  Moltke.  If  France  had 
had  a  statesman  like  Bismarck  and  a 
general  like  Moltke,  where  would  Ger- 
many be  now?  The  fortunes  of  war 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  reversed. 
The  present  misfortimes  of  France  are 
not  traceable  to  the  quality  of  the  French 
troops.    Had  the  generals  been  changed 


the  march  of  the  French  to  Berlin  might 
have  been  as  certain  as  that  of  the 
Germans  has  been  to  Paris.  These  are 
circumstances  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count; and  Germany  from  a  German 
point  of  view  has  a  right  to  say — **  We 
must  have  security  for  the  future."  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  speak  of 
the  unification  of  Germany  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  Europe.  I  take  the  opposite 
view.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that 
Cavour  did  a  great  work  for  Italy,  and 
that  Bismarck  has  done  a  great  work  for 
Germany.  The  memory  of  Cavour  will  be 
honoured  as  long  as  Italy  exists ;  and  the 
name  of  Bismarck  will,  in  future  times, 
be  mentioned  with  honour  throughout 
Germany  and  through  the  world.  I  my- 
self believe  that  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many is  a  new  guarantee  of  peace  for 
Europe.  Germany  has  never  been  an 
ag^essive  Power.  I  am  not  here  to 
defend  the  German  aggression  on  Den- 
mark. In  this  House  I  went  further 
than  any  man  to  press  the  Government  to 
defend  Denmark  ;  but  examine  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  ^eatest  men,  and  tell  me 
how  many  are  there  whose  career  is  with- 
out a  blot.  I  will  say  nothing  of  France 
upon  this  point ;  biit  I  insist  that  if  you 
take  the  whole  history  of  Germany  you 
must  say  she  has  not  been  an  aggressive 
Power.  While,  therefore,  Sir,  I  admire 
the  generous  spirit  which  dictated  this 
Kesolution,  and  acknowledge  that  there 
could  not  b6  found  a  more  fitting  mouth- 
piece for  the  sentiments  of  which  it  is 
the  expression,  I  do  trust  my  hon.  Friend 
will  rest  satisfied  with  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  well  discharged  the  duty  he 
was  impelled  to  undertake,  and  that  he 
will  not  put  the  House  in  the  very  false 
position  we  should  be  in  if  obliged  to 
divide  upon  his  Motion. 

Mb.  G.  B.  GREGOEY  said,  he  thought 
some  of  the  remarks  made  in  this  debate 
were  quite  uncalled  for;  and  in  particu- 
lar he  protested  against  the  construction 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth 
had  put  upon  the  departure  of  Lord  Lyons 
from  Paris.  Lord  Lyons  lefb  the  city  at 
the  earnest  solicitationsof  M.Jules  Fa  vre, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  in  full  com- 
munication with  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment.  The  position  of  Mr.  Washburne 
in  no  degree  resembled  that  held  by 
Lord  Lyons,  and  his  conduct  could  not 
be  dictated  by  the  same  considerations. 
He    again   protested   in    the  warmest 
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manner  against  any  adverse  construc- 
tion being  placed  on  the  departure  of 
Lord  Lyons  from  Paris  with  the  Gh)- 
vernment  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
accredited.  Lord  Lvons  was  no  more 
capable  of  deserting  his  post  in  a  time 
of  danger  than  his  gallant  father  would 

have  been  of  deserting  his  ship.    

Sir  henry  LYTTON  BULWEE 
said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  anticipated  the  few 
observations  he  should  have  wished  to 
make  in  reference  to  Lord  Lyons.  He 
thought  nothing  would  have  been  more 
injudicious  than  that  Lord  Lyons,  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  France,  should 
have  remained  in  Paris  when  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  transaction 
of  business  that  he  should  accompany 
the  other  foreign  Kepresentatives  who 
were  leaving  the  capital.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Kepresentatives  of 
Switzerland  or  Brazil  might  remain  in 
Paris  without  injuring  their  Govern- 
ments ;  but  it  was  perfectly  clear  also 
that  nothing  would  have  been  more  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  British 
Government  than  that  Lord  Lyons,  from 
any  false  sense  ol  honour  should  have 
remained  in  Paris  when  his  presence 
would  be  far  more  useful  elsewhere.  He 
desired  to  say  a  very  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  special  Motion  now  before 
the  House.  He  entirely  sympathized 
with  the  sentiment  of  his  hon.  Fnend  the 
Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  A.  Herbert); 
but  he  could  not  approve  of  his  Motion. 
Of  two  things  one  was  certain — either 
the  Prussian  Government  meant  to  act 
with  justice  and  moderation,  in  which 
case  wo  should,  only  by  a  sort  of  indirect 
menace,  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  doing  so  ;  or  else  it  meant  to  act  with 
injustice  and  exorbitance,  in  which  case 
it  was  advisable  that  they  should  have 
the  facts  before  them,  and  not  proceed 
in  the  dark  upon  a  mere  hypothesis. 
Moreover,  supposing  they  were  to  agree 
to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  —  to 
whose  ability  as  well  as  to  whose  sen- 
timents he  begged  to  pay  a  merited 
compliment — ^what  then?  Who  shoidd 
decide  what  would  be  moderation  on 
the  part  of  Germany  ? — who  should  de- 
cide what  was  contrary  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  France,  or  to  the  securily  of 
Europe  ?  Why,  the  very  moment  after 
they  had  voted  unanimously  for  the  Re- 
solution of  his  hon.  Friend,  when  the 
case  to  which  he  referred  was  brought 
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before  them,  they  would  be  found  per- 
haps essentially  to  disagree.  His  non. 
Friend  thought  that  to  take  the  smallest 
portion  of  territory  from  France  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice.  There  were,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  who  thought  that, 
after  Germany  had  been  exposed  to  a 
war  which  was  tmjustly  brought  upon 
her,  even  were  she  to  exact  Abace  and 
Lorraine,  she  would  only  be  repaid  for 
the  suffering  she  had  undergone.  He 
thought,  for  himself,  if  Germany  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Alsaoe, 
and  let  France  retam  Metz,  that  would 
be  a  veiy  fair  arrangement.  Well,  with 
all  these  differences  of  opinion,  would  it 
not  be  absurd  for  them  to  make  a  de- 
claration in  words  which  signified  no- 
thing clear  in  ideas?  Besides,  what 
would  this  declaration  result  in  ?  He 
confessed,  indeed,  in  reading  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  he  was  some- 
what reminded  of  a  veiy  old  story  told 
of  one  of  Mr.  Speaker's  predeoeasors. 
One  of  those  inquisitive  foreigners  who 
were  anxious  to  inquire  into  our  institu- 
tions asked  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  time  what  he  would  do 
if  some  refractory  Member  persisted  on 
speaking  out  of  histum.  TheSpeakersaid 
**  I  would  call  him  to  order."  "  Well," 
rejoined  the  foreigner,  ''but  supposing 
he  did  not  attend  to  your  admonition, 
what  would  you  do  then?"  '*Why," 
answered  the  Speaker,  ''  I  woidd  name 
him."  ''  But,"  continued  the  foreigner, 
''  supposing  he  did  not  attend  even  to 
that  very  solemn  warning,  what  would 
you  do  then?"  "God  Almighty  only 
knows !  "  exclaimed  the  Spe^er ;  ''I 
am  sure  I  do  not."  Well,  what  were 
we  to  do  now.  Supposing  Germany  was 
to  do  something  exceedingly  unjust, 
something  that  would  deprive  France  of 
her  independence  and  menace  the  se- 
curity of  Europe,  and  we  had  expostu- 
lated and  she  had  disregarded  our  ex- 
postulations— what  was  to  follow?  Would 
it  be  enough  to  say,  as  this  Resolution 
says,  we  did  not  approve  of  such  con- 
duct? On  the  other  hand,  if  she  were 
to  act  mth  scruple  and  generosity,  was 
it  worth  while  to  have  said  anything  ? 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  Motion  said 
too  little  or  too  much.  If  we  were  to 
condemn,  let  us  know  what  we  were  to 
condemn ;  if  we  were  to  praise,  let  us 
know  what  we  were  to  praise.  Our  words 
come  too  late  to  prevent  anything,  too 
soon  to  judge  anything.    We  could  not 
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be  always  talMng,  aixd  lie  thouglit  it 
better,  therefore,  that  we  should  only 
talk  when  we  could  do  so  with  reason  or 
with  effect.  In  conclusion,  he  trusted 
his  hon.  Friend  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  discussion  he  had  originated,  and 
would  not  press  his  Motion  further. 

Sm  HmEY  HOARE  thought  that 
any  French  patriot  who  had  heard  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  their  coun- 
try which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Viscount  Boyston),  and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman), 
must  have  exclaimed — **  Save  us  from  our 
friends  ! ' '  The  question  before  the  House 
W61S,  whether  it  was  the  duty,  and,  he 
might  add,  the  interest,  o^that  assembly 
to  plead  the  cause  of  France,  when 
France  was  too  prostrate  to  say  any- 
thing for  herself.  A  French  gentleman 
of  ^ood  position,  well  known  in  English 
circles,  and  not  responsible  in  any  way 
for  the  sad  position  in  which  his  country 
now  found  itself,  remarked  to  him  the 
other  day — "  We  must  accept  the  terms 
of  peace,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  we 
have  nothing  left — neither  armies,  norge- 
nerals,  nor  munitions,  nor  finances.  We 
trust  to  your  country  and  to  Europe.  We 
trust  you  will  see  that  it  is  for  your  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
you  should  leave  to  us  at  least  some 
semblemce  of  independence."  It  had 
been  urged  that  they  should  let  this 
question  alone,  because  France,  being 
prostrate,  could  do  nothing  for  herself, 
and  they  would  only  anger  the  Prus- 
sians by  saying  anjrthing  on  her  behsdf. 
He  had  also  heard  it  said  that,  because 
France  threw  herself  at  the  throat  of 
Prussia,  she  must  meet  in  silence  her 
condign  punishment,  and  we  must  hold 
our  hands.  But  then  came  the  ques- 
tion— Had  we  any  moral  influence,  and 
could  we  exert  our  moral  influence  when 
we  were  determined  to  back  it  up  by 
nothing  else?  He  would  remind  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  loudest  cheers 
which  greeted  his  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention came  from  the  Benches  behind 
him,  where  sat  the  representatives  of 
the  peace-at-any-price  policy — those  who 
had  declared,  in  meetings  at  Manchester 
and  other  places,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances, except  the  invasion  of  this  coun- 
try, would  they  go  to  war.  [**  No  !"1 
Yes ;  and  one  Member  behind  him  had 
already  proposed  to  reduce  the  Army  by 
the  20,000  men  whom  the  Qovemment 


had  raised  to  increase  it.  Judging  those 
Ghentlemen  by  their  aotioi^  aad  ^^ir 
words,  they  thought  the  foreign*  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  one  of  isolation, 
weakness,  and  **  effacement."  [**  No !"] 
He  held  that  it  was  our  interest  to  en- 
deavour, by  moral  influence,  or  by  any 
means  in  our  power  that  could  be  ex- 
erted beneficially,  to  secure  for  France 
some  decent  terms  of  peace.  In  August 
last  he  predicted  in  that  House  that  the 
rupture  of  the  alliance  with  France 
would  put  them  in  this  position — that 
they  would  have  Bussia  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Alabama  claims  again 
cropping  up.  The  position  of  England 
in  Europe  at  the  present  was  as  though 
she  had  had  a  rupture  with  France,  for 
France  was  annihilated  and  could  not 
a^t  as  her  aUy  ;  and  we  found  that 
Bussia  had  witiidrawn  from  the  Treaty 
of  Paris ;  that  Prussia  immediately  after- 
wards gave  notice  that  she  no  longer 
held  herself  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
Luxemburg,  and  he  thought  there  ex- 
isted strong  reason  to  believe  that  these 
two  Powers  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing for  the  future  partition  of 
Europe  when  favourable  circumstances 
arrived.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  protect  Belgium,  and  to  sus- 
pect that  the  only  danger  impending 
over  her  came  from  France ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  danger  was  as  imminent  from. 
united  Germany  when  ruled  by  a  de- 
spotic Power  as  it  had  ever  been  from 
France,  where  there  had  always  been  a 
strong  section  of  the  people  willing  to 
stand  up  in  defence  of  constitutional 
government.  Now  that  Germany  was 
united  she  would  require  a  large  sea- 
board, and  did  not  this  threaten  danger 
to  Holland  and  the  Colony  of  Heligo- 
land? Some  people  contended  that  it 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  England  to 
preserve  Heligolcmd  ;  but  she  could  not 
tamely  give  up  except  by  general  con- 
sent anything  she  held  by  the  faith  of  a 
treaty.  What  he  contended  was,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ought  to  use 
moral  influence  if  they  possessed  it,  and 
if  they  saw  terms  proposed  which  would, 
if  accepted,  have  the  effect  of  annihi- 
lating France,  to  consult  every  class  in 
the  community  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued,  instead  of  depending  simply  on 
the  representatives  of  the  easy-going 
classes  who  defend  the  policy  of  peace- 
at-any-price,  maintidning  that  cotton  is 
king,  and  that  trade  and  commerce  are 
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the  only  things  in  the  world  worthy  of 
protection.  He  felt  strongly  on  this 
question,  beoause  he  had  himself  seen 
the  miseries  which  France  had  suffered 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  because 
he  had  helped  the  party  of  which  he 
just  spoke  to  settle  many  questions  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  people  gene- 
rally wore  concerned.  There  were  many 
hon.  Mcmibers  in  the  House  who  were 
equally  in  favour  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  working  classes  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  "  peace-at-any-price,"  but 
who  would  not  help  those  representatives 
in  their  endeavours  to  disestablish  Eng- 
land and  destroy  its  proper  influence  in 
the  Councils  of  Europe  ?  He  was  mo- 
rally convinced  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment England  stood  in  a  very  critical 
position.  With  France  annihilated  and 
Germany  consolidated  England  would 
have  to  do  battle  within  the  next  ten 
years  without  a  single  ally  for  her  liberal 
institutions ;  and  she  would  have  also  to 
fight  for  the  independence  of  Turkey,  of 
Belgium,  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Scandi- 
navian nations.  Of  course,  great  doubt 
might  be  thrown  on  the  conceptions  or 
belief  of  any  Member  of  the  House ;  but 
such  he  held  to  be  the  peril  before  this 
country.  Therefore  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  use 
every  moans  at  their  command  to  save 
France  from  her  present  position;  for, 
b}'  so  doing,  they  would  place  this  coun- 
try in  such  a  position  that  she  would 
not  have  to  cast  her  eyes  over  Europe 
for  help  in  vain  in  her  own  day  of 
trouble  and  in  the  time  of  European 
conflagration. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHEANE  said,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer)  had  asked 
who  was  to  decide  as  to  what  were 
moderate  terms  of  peace  ? — and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  abstractedly  the  ques- 
tion was  one  diflicult  to  answer,  but  a 
reference  to  historical  precedents  might 
be  of  assistance.  Let  them  look  back 
to  the  pages  of  history,  and  see  what 
was  the  course  pursued  in  former  days 
after  wars  more  severe  and  terrible  than 
the  one  they  hoped  had  now  come  to 
an  end.  In  1814,  when  the  Emperor 
Alexander  entered  Paris,  he  said — 

"  It  is  not  ngninnt  the  French  nation  I  have 
xnndu  war,  but  against  Napoleon.  lie  has  carried 
fire  and  sword  through  our  country ;  ho  has  de- 
vastated, ho  lias  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
my  onipiro,  sacriAced  my  people,  burnt  my  cities. 
The  justice  of  God  has  brought  me  to-day  to  the 
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foot  of  thoM  ramparts  whenoe  tho  enemy  took 
their  departure,  and  now  my  only  object  will  be 
to  reconcile  France  with  other  nations." 

Again,  M.  Talleyrand,  supported  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  said — 

"  The  Sovereigns  will  respect  the  integrity  of 
France,  such  as  it  was.  They  will  do  more,  for 
they  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  Europe  that  France  should  be  great 
and  strong." 

These  extracts  were  his  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He 
did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  from 
the  French  or  German  point  of  view, 
but  he  held  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  senior  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir 
Kobert  Peel)  that  they  should  regard  it 
from  that  point  of  view  which  compre- 
hended the  interests  of  England ;  and, 
holding  that  opinion,  he  thought  the 
language  of  M.  Talleyrand  laid  down 
the  true  principle  on  which  peace  should 
be  made  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
Prussia  crushed  and  humbled  France 
too  much,  it  would  lay  the  basis  of  ereat 
danger  in  the  future.  A  very  clever 
pamphleteer  recently  wrote — 

*'  Will  it  not  be  advisable  to  accept  a  peace 
with  conditions  however  severe,  but  which,  while 
they  leave  us  conquered,  leave  us  full  of  energy 
and  resource  prepared  to  take  our  revenge  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  ?" 

This  would  undoubtedly  result  if  France 
were  too  hard  pressed  now,  instead  of 
having  offered  to  her  terms  of  peace 
which  she  could  accept  with  honour. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  indem- 
nity, he  could  not  imagine  that  any 
great  nation  like  Germany  would  make 
its  victory  the  ground  for  utterly  crush- 
ing a  country  with  which  it  had  been  at 
war,  by  demanding  a  money  indemnify 
so  enormous  as  to  absorb  all  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  ceding  territory  to  Germany, 
he  thought  that  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  would  leave  the  germ  of  a 
war  which  would  certainly  break  out 
between  the  two  countries  in  the  future. 
And  then  he  could  not  see  on  what  plea 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  alone  de- 
manded, and  why  the  proposed  cession 
should  not  extend,  if  there  must  be  a 
cession,  to  the  whole  of  Northern  France. 
In  1815  we  did  not  allow  territory  to  be 
taken  from  France.  The  cession  of 
Lorraine  to  France  was  made  some  130 
years  ago,  when  Fleury  was  Minister, 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  it  absurd  to 
regard  the  two  provinces  as  being  Ger- 
man.   Agtiiu;  another  feature  in  the  case 
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which  strengfihened  the  right  of  France 
to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  was  that  after 
the  cession  she  paid  a  large  annual  sum 
to  the  ceding  Power.  The  proposition 
before  the  House  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
Tery  moderate  one,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  at  all  unreasonable  to  ask  for  its 
acceptance  by  the  GFovemment.  The 
despatches  of  Earl  Granville,  doubt- 
less, contained  expressions  indicative 
of  the  natural  courtesy  of  his  mind : 
— ^but  it  was  shown,  and  he  regretted 
it,  by  answers  to  Questions  in  this 
House  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
and  by  the  despatches  laid  on  the  Table 


important  to  the  interests  of  this  oountiy 

that  our  Gk>yemment  should  now  express 

some  interest  in  the  terms  of  peace. 

Count  Bismarck  said  the  other  day — 

"  For  the  foture,  people  will  not  ask  what  is 
the  opiDion  of  Europe,  but  what  is  the  opinion  of 
Prussia." 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  for  us  to 
have  to  decide  on  the  policy  of  Count 
Bismarck.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  I  was  not 
aware  that  such  an  expression  had  fallen 
from  Count  Bismarck.  Where  does  it 
appear  that  he  said  so?]  It  would  be 
found  in  a  despatch  which  he  should,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  discover,  and  would 


of  the  House  that  Her  Majesty's  Gt>-  I  hand  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Were 


vemment  were  opposed  to  intervention 
of  any  kind — in  met,  the  Blue-book  was 
pervaded  by  the  idea — "  Let  them  fight 
it  out,"  notwithstanding  that  others  of 
the  neutral  Powers  were  prepared  to 
assist  England  in  the  work  of  bringing 
about  an  honourable  peace.    The  com- 
monest humanity  would  lead  a  man  to 
prevent  one  person  ill-using  another  in 
the  street;   and  yet  when  Gkrvemment 
was  called  upon  to  take  some  action  in 
the  present  difficulty,  they  seemed  pos- 
sessed by  the  idea  that  any  action  on 
their  part  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.     But  he  (Mr.  Cochrane),  for  one, 
altogether  failed  to  see  what  harm  could 
arise  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
taking  the  line  of  action  laid  down  in 
the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 
But  there  was  a  stronger  point  for  inter- 
ference than  that — ^we  had  interfered ; 
and  how  ?    Earl  Granville  wrote  to  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  to  say  that  we  in- 
sisted that  neither  of  the  two  Powers 
between  whom  such  interchange  of  letters 
was  made  should  depart  from  its  neu- 
trality in  the  present  war,  without  a  pre- 
vious communication  of  ideas  and  an 
annoimcement  to  one  another  of  such 
change  of  policy  with  regard  to  neu- 
trality.   That  was  a  mode  of  interference 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
Similar  notes  were  addressed  to  Austria, 
Porttigal,   Spain,   Ghreece,   the   Hague, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden.    Even  if  one  of 
the  Powers  had  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering it  could  not  interfere  at  all,  be- 
cause Earl  Granville  took  upon  himself 
to  tie  them  all  up.     They  were  not  to 
move  till  he  moved,  and  then  he  said — 
"  I  will  not  move  at  all."     He  thought 
that  was  a  most  questionable  thine  for 
Earl  Gh*anville  to  have  done.   His  reason 
for  rising  was  simply  to  urge  that  it  was 


we  not  interested  in  the  question  of  Ger- 
many becoming  such  a  great  Power? 
Suppose  that  Germany  should  interfere 
with  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  ?    If  we 
were  not  interested  in  this  question,  why 
had  it  been  proposed  that  our  Army 
should  be  increased  ?    Why  should  we 
add  three  millions  to  our  military  ex- 
penses ?    This  showed  that  the  views  of 
the  Gt>vemment  had  changed,  and  that 
they  did  not  feel  so  secure  as  they  had 
done.     We  might  increase  our  Army  as 
much  as  ire  pleased,  but  the  real  security 
of  this  country  really  was  in  its  high 
moral  standing,  in  its  possessing  the  con- 
fidence  of  foreign  countries,   and  the 
perception  that  it  was  always  actuated 
by  the  feelings  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
dignity. 

Mb.  MTJNTZ  said,  that,  referring  to 
an  observation  that  had  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  he  wished  to  mention 
that    he    struck     away    from    France 
8,000,000  of   people,   of  Belgium  and 
other  provinces,  who  had  been  French 
for  years,  and  that  he  claimed  to  take 
and  kept  to  this  day  the  whole  of  Poland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Posen  and  the  part  of  Galicia  now 
belonging  to  Austria ;  and  he  governed 
Poland  with  a  ruthless  policy  such  as 
was  scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.     As  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  House,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  had  brought  forward  a  Besolu- 
tion  which  indicated   rather  what    we 
should  not  than  what  we  should  do.  The 
right   hon.  Baronet    the    Member    for 
Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  found  fault 
with  the  Government  for  everything  they 
had  done.    Now  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  was  of 
a  verv  different  opinion.  What  were  the 
facts  r  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
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M'ar,  after  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem 
had  withdrawn  his  candidature,  Earl 
Granville  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce  tlie  French  Emperor  to  abstain 
from  declaring  war.  The  answer  he  got 
was  one  of  ormnary  courtesy  and  nothing 
further.  After  the  first  reverse  of  the 
French  another  application  was  made; 
and  we  were  told  to  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness— that  France  wanted  no  mediator. 
After  the  extraordinary  surrender  of 
Sedan  and  the  dethronement  of  the  Em- 
peror it  was  perfectly  true  that  M.  Jules 
Favre  did  talk  of  peace — ^but  upon  what 
terms  ?  He  said  that  the  Republic  willed 
peace,  but  that  they  would  never  surren- 
der one  inch  of  their  territorv  or  one  stone 
of  their  fortresses  —  that  there  should 
be  no  peace  while  a  single  foreigner 
remained  in  France,  or  her  soil  was 
polluted  by  a  single  German  foot.  Of 
course,  Earl  Granville  acted  very'  pro- 
perly in  stating  that  as  long  as  France 
maintained  that  position  England  could 
not  interfere.  M.  Thiers  made  pretty 
much  the  same  dcclarationi  for  he  said 
when  a  soil  had  once  become  French  it 
remained  French  for  ever.  TTir  position 
was  that  France  had  a  right  to  make 
war  for  conquest,  and  if  defeated  retire 
"^dthout  loss,  for  French  soil  was  invio- 
lable. What  would  France  have  done  if 
she  had  been  successfid  in  this  war  ?  In 
that  event  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  E.hine  would  have  been  annexed 
to  France,  and  no  one  in  France  would 
have  cried  out  against  the  injustice  of 
doing  it.  M.  Thiers,  in  his  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  said  when  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  Khino  had  been  annexed 
to  France,  that  Germany  began  war 
against  France  —  which  by-the-by  was 
not  true — and  that  if  a  nation  which  de- 
clared war  lost  its  territory',  no  one  had 
a  right  to  complain.  How,  with  this 
opinion,  could  he  now  complain  of  what 
liad  happened  to  his  own  country  ?  Why 
were  the  Paris  Forts  built  ?  To  cover  an 
attack,  which  at  the  time  was  actually 
intended  to  be  made  on  Germany,  and 
which  was  merely  put  off  in  consequence 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  And  these 
forts,  that  were  built  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression  on  a  neighbouring  people,  had 
proved  to  be  instruments  of  misery  and 
horror  to  the  French.  Then,  it  was  not  for 
them  to  complain.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  Herbert)  found  fault  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  (Mr.  Muntz) 
did  not  profess  always  to  vote  for  the 
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Government,  but,  having  read  carefully 
the  Blue  Book  on  the  subject,  he  did  not 
know  what  better  course  they  could  have 
adopted  than  that  which  they  did  adopt. 
He  thought  they  had  acted  with  wonder- 
ful discretion.  They  had  kept  us  free 
from  all  reproach — from  all  the  troubles 
of  war;  and  neither  party  could  find 
fault  with  us  hereafter,  for  they  could 
not  find  fault  with  us  now — ^which  was 
the  best  proof  of  the  perfect  neutrality 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Suppose, 
when  warVi  first  threatenin^^^ 
English  Government  had  said  to  the 
Emperor — **  We  wiU  not  allow  this  war 
of  agg^ssion  on  a  neighbouring  Power, 
and  if  you  persist  you  must  take  the 
consequences."  That  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  said  so  70  years  ago,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  he  thought  veiy 
likely.  But  if  we  had  tried  that  game 
it  is  just  possible  that,  with  the  aid  of 
ItfiJy  and  Austria,  we  might  have  been 
successful  in  preventing  war.    It  was 

Possible.  But  if  we  had  what  would 
ave  been  the  result?  The  eternal 
hatred  of  the  French  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  not  been  success- 
ful we  should  have  been  involved  in  a 
war  of  which  we  might  never  see  the 
end,  and  all  from  a  Quixotic  desire  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others.  But 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Ut)vemment  had  adopted  that 

S>licy  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ritish  people— or  even  that  House — 
would  not  have  supported  him ;  for  the 
feelings  of  the  House  and  the  nation 
were  veir  different  now  to  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  there  was 
no  longer  that  hatred  of  the  French 
people  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  for 
both  nations  had  learnt  to  live  together 
as  friends  instead  of  being  continually  at 
loggerheads.  Coming  now  to  another 
question,  it  appeared  rather  harsh  to  say 
anything  in  uivour  of  one  nation  taking 
part  of  the  territory  of  another;  but 
before  the  French  people  made  good 
their  claim  to  retain  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
against  the  Prussian  demand  to  take 
them  away  let  them  come  into  court  with 
clean  hands — let  them  give  up  Savoy 
and  Nice.  Within  these  ten  days  there 
had  been  a  revolt  against  them  in  Nice 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  force.  It 
is  true  there  had  been  a  plebiscite  for 
Savoy  and  Nice,  which  showed  a  great 
unanimity  in  favour  of  the  French ;  but 
when  it  was  about  to  be  taken  40,000 
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ttoofB  were  were  marolied  into  the  terri- 
tory, the  ballot  boxes  were  made  safe, 
and  everything  was  done  to  secure  a 
majority.  Therefore,  imless  the  French 
Bepnblio,  having  come  by  those  pro- 
vinces by  accident,  showed  now  that 
it  was  willing  to  give  them  up  it  would 
have  no  claim  it^lf  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  conquered  country.  We  had  been 
told  that  Italy  and  Austria  had  offered 
their  assistance.  But  in  what  way? 
By  moral  influence — to  which  neither 
the  one  belligerent  nor  the  other  would 
listen.  Suppose  our  moral  influence 
came  to  notning,  were  we  to  bark 
without  biting  ?  Nothing  could  dis- 
credit a  nation  more.  We  did  that 
in  the  case  of  Denmark,  and  he  could 
consoientiouBly  say  that  for  some  time 
after  he  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face 
abroad,  because  it  was  said  —  "  You 
English  threaten,  but  dare  nothing." 
If  we  had  been  prepared  to  interfere  we 
must  also  have  been  prepared  to  «>  to 
war  with  such  assistance  as  we  could  get 
from  Austria  and  Italy.  But  with  the 
immense  armies  on  the  side  both  of  the 
French  and  Prussians  nothing  short  of 
150,000  men  on  our  part  would  have 
been  of  the  slightest  avail.  Where  were 
they  to  come  from  ?  We  might  turn  out 
40,000  or  60,000  men,  but  it  would 
take  three  or  four  years  before  we  could 
put  into  the  fleld  such  a  force  as  would 
make  an  impression  either  on  the  French 
or  Prussian  armies.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land of  late  years  had  been  not  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  Ck)ntinental 
States.  Therefore,  considering  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  done  aU  they 
comd,  that  any  interference  would  only 
produce  harm,  and,  perhaps,  make  ene- 
mies on  both  sides,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  see  the  necessity  of  rejecting  the 
Kesolution,  which  would  merely  en- 
courage false  hopes  on  the  part  of  the 
French  people  which  coidd  not  be  real- 
ized, and  prevent  them  from  making 
peace,  so  essential  to  their  own  welfare 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Mr.  OORRANCE  thought  that  the 
present  discussion  woidd  be  received  by 
the  Government  with  some  satisfaction, 
because  up  to  this  time  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  voice  of  the  country  on  this  war 
had  been  but  feebly  represented  in  Par- 
liament. Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
memorable  winter  the  English  people, 
in  their  homes  and  families,  had  almost 
represented  the  internecine  war  which 


was  then  raging  between  Prussia  and 
France,  and  they  naturally  expected  that 
when  Parliament  met  it  would  give  some 
utterance  to  their  feelings.  But  what 
was  the  result  ?  When,  the  House  met 
there  were  only  two  speeches  of  any  im- 
portance made.  No  doubt  they  were 
admirable  speeches,  and  effectually  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.  But  wherever  he 
went  he'heard  nothing  but  expressions  of 
disappointment  at  &e  silence  of  the 
British  Parliament  on  a  subject  which 
the  whole  country  had  so  mucuL  at  heart. 
From  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the 
Government  were  placed  at  the  time  he 
knew  what  a  difficult  task  it  was  for 
them  to  shape  a  policy.  In  the  admirable 
speech  of  uie  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  A.  Herbert)  the  feelings  of  the 
people  generally  were  well  represented ; 
the  House,  he  thought,  was  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  opportunity  now 
afforded  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  for  the  expression  of  their 
opinions.  This  was  a  question  of  the 
attitude  and  conduct  of  the  British  Gk>- 
vemment.  The  attitude  taken  by  the 
people  had  been  noble.  They  had  filled 
up  the  gap  which  they  felt  had  existed 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  by  un- 
exampled contributions.  They  could  do 
no  more — ^they  would  do  no  less.  It 
appeared  to  Imn  that  this  debate  had 
diverged  rather  widely  from  the  issue 
that  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  discussion  had  been  turned  into  one 
relating  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
Prussia  and  France  in  commencing  this 
war.  Some  hon.  Members  were  dis- 
posed to  throw  aU  the  blame  upon 
Frcmce,  whilst  others  were  as  strongly 
censured  the  ambition  of  Prussia.  .He 
should  candidly  admit  that  the  attitude 
of  France  for  many  years  past  had  been 
anything  but  satisfactory,  and  their 
policy,  a  policy  of  aggression.  But 
whilst  confessing  that  fact,  what  were 
they  to  say  of  Prussia  ?  Was  Prussia 
so  lamb-like  and  peaceful-minded  during 
the  last  few  years  ?  Was  she  so  essen- 
tially German  as  some  persons  had  re- 
E resented?  He  doubted  it.  He  had 
ad  some  acquaintance  with  Germany, 
having  resided  there  many  years.  He 
knew  that  the  great  German  people  were 
both  intellectiuil  and  peaceable ;  but  he 
believed  the  very  contrary  to  be  true  of 
the  Prussians.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  said  that 
Prussia  was  non-aggressive.    Now,  he 
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Bhould  like  to  know  in  what  sense  could 
the  hon.  Gentleman  say  that  Prussia  was 
non-aggressive  ?  Was  she  not  a  partner 
in  the  partition  of  Poland  ?  Was  she 
not  a  partner  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Schleswig-Holstein  ?  And  was  she  not 
at  the  present  moment  a  determined  can- 
didate for  the  possession  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine?  Was  that,  ho  asked,  a  policy 
of  non-aggression  ?  Added  to  that,  when 
they  found  that  she  set  herself  up  as  a 
great  military  dynasty — was  not  that  a 
policy  in  utter  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  the  great  Liberal  party  of  this  country? 
What  had  been  the  career  of  Prussia 
since  1848?  It  had  been  one  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  constitutionalism  of 
Europe  and  immediately  to  the  consti- 
tution of  Frankfort.  Tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia  upwards  from  1 848  they 
found  its  policy  one  of  aggression.  In 
1862  and  1866  the  intentions  of  Count 
Bismarck  were  admittedly  to  stifle  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Prussian 
Chambers,  and  for  four  successive  years 
he  levied  taxes  on  the  people  without 
the  assent  of  the  Chambers.  Did  such 
a  policy  as  that  meet  with  the  assent  of 
the  great  Liberal  party  of  England  ? 
Nor  did  it  end  there.  As  soon  as  the 
unprovoked  war  with  Denmark  was  over, 
Count  Bismarck  turned  his  attention  to 
the  great  war  with  Austria,  which  ended 
at  Sadowa.  Was  that  a  policy  of  non- 
aggression?  Was  that  a  policy  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  great  Liberal  party 
of  England?  Nothing  astonished  him 
more  than  the  attitude  of  the  great 
Liberal  party  in  this  case.  But  it  was 
the  same  in  the  days  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Mr.  Fox  supported  the  policy 
of  Napoleon  until  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  the  Liberals  of 
the  present  day  were  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  error  with  regard  to 
Prussia.  Great  excuses  were,  no  doubt 
to  bo  made  for  any  short-comings  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
They  came  into  ofEce  to  represent  a 
distinct  policy  of  non-intervention. 
There  was  scarcely  a  Member  of  that 
Government  who  did  not  come  in  with 
that  policy  written  upon  his  flag-staff. 
Well,  what  did  that  policy  mean  ?  It 
meant  this — that  both  Parliament  and 
the  country  were  utterly  disgusted  with 
the  former  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
— with  our  conduct  with  regard  to  Den- 
mark— with  our  protocols  in  regard  to 
Poland ;  and  there  was  a  general  tmder- 

Mr.  Corrance 


standing  that  unless  we  intended  to  back 
up  our  representations  by  military  force, 
the  only  sound  policy  was  one  of  non- 
intervention. WeU,  that,  at  all  events, 
was  intelligible.  But  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  Government  would  consider 
the  policy  which  had  in  view  the  sup- 
pression of  France  one  that  the  people 
of  England  would  tolerate?  Count 
Bismarck  had  suppressed  a  portion  of 
Denmark,  because  he  found  it  too  Liberal 
in  its  principles.  He  had  also  sup- 
pressed the  Diet  of  Frankfort  because  it 
was  too  Liberal.  Was  it  likely  that  it 
would  continue  to  tolerate  Switzerland 
and  HoUand  ?  He  asked  whether  it  was 
not  wise  and  politic  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  use  all  their 
endeavours  in  time  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe that  seemed  impending  over 
Europe  generally?  He  did  not  mean  to 
express  any  blame  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues — indeed, 
it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  they 
could  have  interfered  effectually  between 
the  two  belligerents  whilst  they  were 
engaged  in  sucii  deadly  hostilities  against 
each  other ;  but  now  that  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  operations  of  the  war — ^now 
that  this  country  was  fully  awake  to  the 
dreadful  horrors  which  had  resulted  from 
it — now  that  France  was  prepared  to 
make  mighty  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain 
peace — ^he  thought  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  vindicate  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  true  policy  of  this  country. 

Mr.  W.  M.  TORRENS*  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  speeches 
which  had  been  made  for  and  against 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  he 
would  invite  the  House  to  consider  fairly 
its  object  and  aim,  and  whether  the  time 
for  useful  intercession  could,  with  jus- 
tice, be  said  to  have  elapsed.  He  used 
the  word  "intercession  and  not  "in- 
tervention," for  there  was  the  greatest 
possible  difference  between  the  two  ex- 
pressions, as  well  as  between  the  things 
which  they  were  intended  to  denote.  IBs 
hon.  Friend  had  no  idea  of  urging  on 
the  House  the  expediency  of  having  re- 
course to  a  policy  of  intervention.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  such  levity  of  speech 
as  to  advocate  that  course,  but  what  he 
and  Ids  hon.  Friend  desired  was,  that 
the  Government  should  consider  whe- 
ther, in  the  present  dreadful  position  of 
an  old  ally,  which  was  in  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion  that  it  could  not  fairly 
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treat  with  the  victor  we  shonld  not  be 
doing  an  act  advantageous  to  ourselves 
and  to  Europe  if  we  could  bring  our  in- 
fluence to  bear  as  intercessors  for  the 
independence  of  France.    It  might  be 
asked — *'  How  were  we  to  judge  what 
was  consistent  with  the  independence  of 
France  ?"    History  answered  that  ques- 
tion.    When  this  country,  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  most  feai^ul  struggle  in 
which  she  had  ever  been  engaged,  joined 
the  Bepresentatives  of  all  the  European 
Statee  to  decide  the  settlement  of  1815, 
was  not  the  vital  point  of  discussion  that 
which  was  consistent  or  inconsistent  with 
the   independence  of  France,  and  was 
not  the  whole  moral  influence  of  Eng- 
land brought  to  bear  with  the  view  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  a  na- 
tion which  had  just  inflicted  upon  us 
terrible  wounds  ?    What  had  been  the 
result  ?    Fifty-five  years  of  peace  —  an 
eternity  in  politics.    What  he  asked  was 
an  enduring  alliance,  if  that  was  not  ? 
He  was  desirous,  therefore,  to  receive 
from  the  Gt>vemment  the  assurance  that 
they  were  engaged  in  the  endeavour  of 
fairly,  justly,  and  reasonably  bringing 
the  interests  of  this  country  to  bear  on 
th^  present  state  of  affairs,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  France,  or  for  the  sake 
of  Germany,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
thing  which  was  so  well  worth  obtaining 
— a  permanent  peace  in  Europe.     Now, 
permanent  peace,  unless  the  terms  im- 
posed by  Prussia  in  some  degree  recom- 
mended themselves  to  reasonable  men, 
in  France  was  a  hopeless  dream.  It  was 
not  a  truce  that  either  France  or  this 
country  required.  It  was  a  lasting  peace. 
France   required   rest.     She  mi^t  be 
driven  mad,  as  an  individual  might  be 
driven  mad  by  oppression.     She   had 
been  driven  mad  once  before,  and  all 
Europe  suffered  in  consequence.   It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  never  occur  again  for  want  of 
some  mediator  who  would  procure  for 
her  lenient  terms.     It  was  not  for  the 
benefit  of  Germany  herself   that    she 
shoidd  not  show  lenity.     There  might 
be  a  war  party  in  that  country  for  all 
he  knew ;  but  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
the  workers  at  the  loom  in  Germany  had 
no  interest  in  imposing  terms  on  France 
which  Frenchmen  must  ever  regard  with 
a  sense  of  humiliation.     It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  decide  what  should 
be  regarded  as  fit  and  moderate  terms  of 
peace ;  and  it  was  of  moment  to  us  that 


France  should  start  afresh  not  dreaming 
of  revenge,  but  that  she  should  be  re- 
stored to  her  proper  place  in  the  as- 
sembly of  nations.  A  friend  of  his  who 
left  the  French  capital  but  a  few  hours 
ago  confirmed  what  he  had  heard  from 
otiiers,  that  over  her  melancholy  joy  at 
the  prospect  of  peace  there  crept  a  chill 
of  terror  unspeakable  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  victors  insisting  on  a  trium- 
phal march  along  the  Boulevards.  No 
reasoning  or  precaution  could  insure  that 
perilous  cavcdcade  against  interruption 
by  some  desperate  man  whose  home  had 
been  made  desolate,  and  who  thirsted 
madly  for  revenge.  He  envied  not  the 
brain  or  heart  that  did  not  sicken  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences, or  who  would  not  rejoice  in 
bearing  a  part,  ever  so  small,  in  avert- 
ing them.  But  how  could  that  be  done  ? 
Only,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by  the  inter- 
cession, not  intervention,  of  the  neutral 
Powers,  whose  good  opinion,  After  aU, 
the  victorious  monarch  could  but  desire 
to  win.  Surely,  we  had  been  abstinent 
enough  in  tendering  our  good  offices. 
Officially,  we  had  not  muttered  between 
our  teeth  a  hint  of  interference.  Should 
it  be  said  that  while  the  safety  of  the 
fairest  city  in  the  world  and  2,000,000 
people  was  at  stake,  we  had  not  the 
pluck  to  ask  if  they  might  be  spared  a 
provocation  which  any  madman  might 
convert  into  wholesale  carnage  ?  It  was 
said  that  it  was  too  late  to  interpose,  as 
peace  was  certain.     But  what  sort  of 

Eeace  ?  Physically,  France  had  been 
rought  so  low  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment she  was  unable  to  hold  out  for 
terms  such  as  reasonable  men  could  ex- 
pect her  to  abide  by,  or  such  as  Eng- 
land had  any  interest  in  seeing  her  com- 
pelled to  endure.  She  had,  indeed,  been 
vanquished  by  superior  foresight,  pre- 
paredness, and  strategy ;  but  could  any- 
one believe  that  she  was  dead.  Standing 
by  the  prostrate  and  powerless  form  of 
the  country  he  so  fondly  loved,  and  of 
which  he  used  to  be  so  proud,  a  patriot 
statesman  of  France  might  well  exclaim — 

**  Thou  art  not  conquered  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lip,  and  in  thy  cheek. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

She  will  awake  from  her  trance  which 
is  not  either  sleep  or  death ;  she  will 
arise  ere  long.  But  ought  not  we  and 
every  other  neighbouring  people,  for  our 
own  sake  as  for  hers,  pray  devoutly  that 
her  awaking  may  be  peaceful,  and  not 
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with  the  frantdo  start  of  one  who  boms 
for  revenge;  that  her  closing  wounds 
may  not  be  cankered  by  the  weight  of 
any  lingering  chain,  and  that  we  may 
see  her  resume  her  old  place  in  the  so- 
ciety of  nations,  sitting  clothed,  and  in 
her  right  mind.  It  was  not  the  fashion, 
upon  nis  side  of  the  House,  to  speak  of 
Count  Bismarck  as  he  was  about  to  do  ; 
but  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  that 
eminent  person  was  very  different  from 
what  so  often  was  confidently  launched 
without  sufficient  information.  A  man 
of  Count  Bismarck's  ambition — a  man 
who  had  performed  such  transcendent 
work  in  the  execution  of  his  aims — ^was 
not  a  man  upon  whom  suggestions  of 
magnanimity  were  likely  to  be  thrown 
away.  It  was  hardly  conceivable  that 
he  should  be  the  man  fr^m  whom  urgent 
and  exacting  counsels  always  proceeded. 
There  was  a  great  work  yet  before  him, 
and  he  probably  desired  the  war  as 
heartily  at  an  end  as  anybody  else.  He 
was  not  certain  that  if  Count  Bismarck 
had  had  his  way  he  would  not  have 
wished  the  war  to  finish  earlier.  For, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  pitch  of  his  am- 
bition, and  to  enable  him  to  carve  upon 
his  tomb  the  inscription,  Mce^i  monu- 
mentum  are  perennius,  a  season  of  peace 
and  prosperity  for  Germany  was  indis- 
pensable. For  these  reasons  he  believed 
that  representations  properly  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  and  the  people 
of  this  country  would  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  a  man  whose  talents,  pru- 
dence, circumspection,  and  foresight  were 
probably  unrivalled  in  the  present  day. 
Even  if  he  knew  beforehand  that  such 
representations  were  certain  to  fail,  he 
should  still  think  it  right  to  make  them. 
Side  by  side  with  the  French  people  it 
would  still  bo  our  lot  to  live,  whether 
they  wore  ground  to  the  earth  or  al- 
lowed to  hold  up  their  heads  again  as 
free  and  industrious  men.  Was  it  not 
something  to  be  able  to  say,  even  if 
Frenchmen  still  were  forced  to  carry 
about  some  portion  of  their  bonds,  that 
in  the  hour  of  their  extremity  we  did 
all  we  could  for  them  ?  It  was  always 
worth  while  to  be  right ;  and  it  would 
be  a  misfortune  which  none  of  us  could 
live  long  enough  to  forget,  or  would 
over  cease  to  regret,  if,  through  want  of 
intercession  on  our  part,  exorbitant  terms 
were  imposed  upon  France.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  surprise  to  the  statement  by 
an  hon.  Member  that  the  reason  why 
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Earl  Qranville  had  declared  in  his  de- 
spatch on  the  7th  of  September,  that  he 
would  not  interfere  or  invite  concerted 
action  upon  the  part  of  neutrals  was 
because  of  the  ill-starred  phrase  which 
escaped  from  M.  Jules  Favre.  Earl 
Ghranville  had  declined  to  interpose  be- 
fore that  expression  was  used.  Inter- 
cession might  have  been  tried  and  failed; 
but  why  not  try  again  ?  No  harm  could 
come  of  it.  Had  not  our  Government 
been  forbearing  enough  ?  No  one  who 
read  the  Blue  Book  as  carefully  as  he 
had  done  could  say  that  the  Government 
had  risked  anything  on  the  part  of  this 
coimtry,  or  suffered  themselves  to  stray 
from  their  path  through  over-zealous 
attempts  at  mediation.  The  Blue  Book 
he  could  only  compare  to  one  of  the 
stone  ditches  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
which  looked  in  the  distance  like  solid 
walls,  but  when  viewed  nearer  were 
found  to  consist  merely  of  stones  piled 
up  without  mortar  or  cohesion ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  you  could  see 
through  a  stone  ditch,  but  this  pub- 
lished oorrespondence  could  not  be  seen 
through,  for  it  embodied  merely  the 
darkness  of  despair.  He  had  never  been 
an  advocate  or  an  admirer  of  a  swagger- 
ing policy ;  but  he  believed  that  we  nught 
have  done  much,  at  the  time  when  the 
second  war  was  beginning,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  peaceable  and  moderate 
party  in  the  councils  of  the  Prussian 
King.  Had  we  then  said — "  If  you  per- 
sist in  this  war  we  shall  withdraw  our 
Minister,  because  we  wash  our  hands  of 
the  innocent  blood  that  is  about  to  be 
shed,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  French- 
men, with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  acquainted,  had  told  him  that  not 
only  would  all  France  have  been  i>er- 
fectly  satisfied,  but  that  a  fire  would 
have  been  kindled  in  Western  Europe 
which  even  the  winner  of  great  battles 
and  the  taker  of  great  cities  could  not 
have  ventured  to  disregard.  What  had 
been  the  consequences  of  our  inaction  ? 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks  the 
Treaty  of  1856  had  been  torn  up;  the 
Treaty  of  Luxemburg  had  been  uirown 
into  the  fire ;  and  a  fresh  insult  had  been 
offered  to  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Our  non-interference  had  only 
succeeded  in  lowering  our  pre%tigL  But 
the  urgent  and  immediate  question  which 
they  had  now  to  consider  was  this— how 
could  France,  Germany,  England,  Bel- 
gium; and  Italy  be  saved  from  the  dan- 
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ger  irhioh  wovld  menace  them  if  such 
terms  were  imposed  on  France  as  aggra- 
yated  and  kept  aHve  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  that  coontiT  ?  No  matter  what 
Oovemment  might  be  set  np  —  Bonr- 
bomst,  Orleanisty  Bonapartist-— if  exces- 
sive  terms  were  imposed  on  France,  in 
six  months  after  the  wounds  of  the  coun- 
try were  healed,  that  Government  would 
be  swept  away  if  it  did  not  give  vent  to 
the  national  sentiment.  Nor  would  this 
movement  be  confined  to  their  own  soil. 
Frenchmen  would  be  at  work  in  every 
discontented  country  in  the  world ;  and 
great  changes  had  occurred  in  Europe 
since  last  discontent  was  actively  fo- 
mented. Steam  and  telegraphy  now-a- 
days  were  wonderful  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  demagogues,  and  there  was  not 
a  country  on  me  Continent  where  the 
elements  of  disturbance  were  not  still 
smouldering.  Apply  to  those  elements 
the  momentum  of  rankling  discontent  in 
France,  and  who  could  tell  the  conse- 
quences ? 

Mb.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  had  no 
fftult  to  find  with  the  Motion,  nor  did  he 
think  it  ill-timed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  terms  of 
peace  were  being  proposed  that  our  own 
views  could  be  expressed  with  most 
effect;  for  once  the  terms  had  been 
actually  made  known,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  imposed  them  to  yield 
any  point.  The  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  A.  Herbert),  accordingly, 
was  entirely  consistent  with  his  high 
principles  of  humanity  and  senerous 
sentiments.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  a 
strong  impression  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gk)vemment  had  been  too  timid  in  this 
matter.  They  had  been  afraid  of  doing 
anything  that  was  likely  to  give  offence 
to  one  party  or  the  other.  But  had  we 
escaped  doing  so  ?  Had  not  Prussia  ex- 
pressed her  strong  disapprobation  of  our 
course  during  the  war  r  and  were  we 
not  even  threatened  with  the  resentment 
of  Germany — a  menace  which  he  con- 
fessed did  not  fill  him  with  any  very 
great  alarm?  As  to  interference,  had 
not  the  noble  Lord  who  conducted  our 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  instance  of  Prussia 
questioned  Austria  as  to  certain  steps 
which  she  was  about  to  take;  had  he 
not  interfered  with  regard  to  Denmark ; 
had  he  not  made  representations  to 
Italy  ?  If  so,  it  was  plain  that  we  had 
interfered  before,  and  once  at  the  in- 
stance of  Prussia,  and  there  was  nothing 


to  prevent  us  from  expressing  our  opi- 
nion now,  when  Pruissia  held  back. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  himself  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  there  were  con- 
ditions in  which  the  neutral  Powers 
were  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  any  matter 
threatening  the  general  tranquillity  and 
welfare  of  Europe.  That  was  his  own 
clear  conviction.  He  could  conceive 
France  being  subdued,  subjugated — go- 
verned even  by  Prussia ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  if  France  were  partitioned 
she  would  ever  remain  at  peace  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  therefore  as 
much  in  the  interests  of  Prussia  as  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  our  Oto- 
vemment  should  express  to  her,  in  terms 
consistent  with  amity,  that  the  more 
moderation  she  showed  the  more  satis- 
factory would  be  the  results.  To  say 
that  Prussia  had  anything  to  fear  from 
France  in  the  future  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  paradox  and  a  contradiction  in 
itself.  The  present  war,  in  his  opinion, 
was  due  rather  to  the  desire  for  the  uni- 
fication of  Germany  than  to  a  wish  to 
get  possession  of  the  Khine  provinces ; 
and  France  had  been  afraid  of  the  unity 
of  Germany,  which  had  now  been  ac- 
complished. It  appeared  to  him  mon- 
strous, therefore,  to  assert  that  Prussia 
could  not  be  safe  without  taking  pro- 
vinces from  France.  It  was  sometimes 
urged  that  to  take  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
was  but  reasonable;  but,  if  so,  why 
should  not  Prussia  also  take  Champagne? 
Supposing  such  a  proposition  were  to  be 
made,  would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Government  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  disapprobation  of  such  an 
exaction?  To  talk  about  what  France 
would  have  done  was  now  quite  out  of 
date.  No  doubt,  France  did  very  wrong ; 
but  if  France  were  compared  with 
Prussia,  there  really  was  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  them.  It  was  the  old 
song  over  again  —  '*  Brother,  brother, 
we*  are  both  in  the  wrong."  They  had 
both  been  the  great  robbers  of  Europe. 
From  the  time  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
who  was  the  g^atest  robber  that  ever 
existed,  Prussia  had  been  plundering 
her  neighbours.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  such  an  expression  of 
their  desire  to  obtain  moderate  terms  of 
peace  as  would  induce  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  A.  Herbert)  to  withdraw  his 
Motion, 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  it  is  impos- 
Bible  to  be  surprised  that  the  stffled 
emotion  which  every  man  carries  in  his 
breast  with  reference  to  the  engrossing 
subject  of  the  present  day  should  have 
found  vent  in  the  debate  of  this  evening, 
and  that  the  debate  should  have  been 
continued,  not  so  much  with  any  set  pur- 
pose, as  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
hon.  Members  who  have  taken  part  in  it. 
On  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  far 
as  the  past  action  of  the  Government  is 
concerned,  I  must  say  I  think  that  with 
hardly  an  exception  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  conduct  has  been  judged 
by  the  House.     But  there  is  one  excep- 
tion which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge  (Viscount  Royston) 
has  rendered  his  testimony  in  the  hand- 
somest terms  to  the  spirit  by  which  the 
Government  were  animated.  On  our  own 
side  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Rochester  (Mr.  Gt)ldsmid),  in  a  very  able 
speech,  made  a  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment  which  I    am    perfectly  content, 
speaking  generally,  to  abide  by ;  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  irrespective  of 
coincidence  with  particular  opinions  which 
cannot,  of  course,  be  universally  asserted 
where  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  expressed,  I  thank  the  House  for 
the  temper  in  which  our  actions  and  in- 
tentions have  been  judged.     And  it  is 
but  just  that  I  should  refer  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Cartwright),  who  addressed  us  to-night, 
for  the  first  time,  with  that  knowledge, 
ability,  and  judgment  which,  from  my 
previous  knowledge  of  him,  I  fully  ex- 
pected he  would  bring  to  bear  on  any 
question  of  this  class.     And  now  let  me 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  the  only  speech 
delivered  in  this  debate  which  could  be 
generally  described  as  a  speech  intended 
to  assail  the  policy  and  proceedings  of 
the  Government.     I  will  not  cope  with 
his  general  assertions,  nor  will  I  object 
to  his  criticisms  upon  the  language  which 
he  states  I  used  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion when  I  said  we  had  **  ventured"  to 
do  this  and  we   had  "ventured"  to  do 
that.     I  do  not  find  that  the  reports  of 
my  speeches  in  the  newspapers  sustain 
the  quotations  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend;  but  on  several  occasions  I  did 
use  that  expression,  and  it  appears  to  me 
Mr.  M.  T.  £as9 


to  be  a  fitting  and  proper  form  of  ex« 
pression  for  a  Minister  to  employ  in  de- 
scribing the  conduct  of  his  Government 
in  cases  where  it  was  not  acting  in  strict 
right,  but  expressing  opinions  on  the 
conduct  of  others  which  they  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  determine  for  them- 
selves.    I  **  venture  "  to  assure  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  moderate  and  deferen- 
tial language  on  all  occasions,  whether 
among  States  or  individuals,  is  in  iteelf 
becoming,  and  will  be   found,  on  the 
whole,  to  answer  best.     But  I  admit  my 
right  hon.  Friend  did  appear  to  make  one 
point  by  a  reference  to  the  book  of  de- 
spatehes  on  the  Table.     His  charge  was 
that  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  selfish  iso- 
lation, and  so  far  he  fairly  grappled  with 
an  expression  I  used  when  I  said  that 
was  the  very  thing  we  had  forborne  to 
do.     He  quoted  Earl  Granville's  answer 
to  M.  Thiers  that  "  we  must  judge  what 
was  best  for  ourselves."      He  left  the 
House  under  the  impression  that  that  was 
the  substance  of  Earl  Granville's  reply ; 
and,  indeed,  no  inconsiderable  presump- 
tion would  thence   arise  that  we  had 
taken  our  own  interests  for  our  compass 
and  had  paid  regard  to  nothing  else. 
But  how  does  the  matter  stend?    My 
right  hon.  Friend  ridiculed  me  a  little 
for  being  desirous  to  follow  the  quota- 
tions which  he  made.    Well,  my  primary 
motive  for  that  anxiety  was  respect  for 
the  Gentleman  who  was  speaking,  be- 
cause, if  it  be  my  duty  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
it  is  also  my  duty  to  answer,  as  fully  as  I 
can,  any  criticism  which  may  be  made 
upon  it.      Li  this  instance  I  find  re- 
ference to  the  book  to  be  extremely  use- 
ful, for  I  find  that  the  representation 
made  by  M.  Thiers  consisted  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  an  appeal  to  us 
to  show  our  sense  of  the  long  alliance 
between  England  and  France,  and  the 
other  was  that  we  ought  to  assert  our 
own  place  in  the  Councils  of  Europe. 
What  did  Earl  Granville  do  with  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  part  of  that  appeal  ? 
He  said,  and  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
that  "  of  course  we  must  judge  what  was 
best  for  ourselves."     It  was  in  reference 
to  that  portion  of  the  appeal  of  M.  Thiers 
that  Earl  Granville  asserted  we  ourselves 
must  be  responsible.      My  hon.  Friend 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion  did  so 
in  a  speech  that  was  governed  by  a  spirit 
which  made  it  obvious  that  motives  of 
humanity  and  philanthropy  dominating 
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oyer  efreiyiliing  else  oonstituted  the  sole 
goyeming  principle  which  led  him  to 
submit  the  Motion  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend  ad- 
mitted, however — and  it  was  an  im- 
portant admission  for  him  to  make — ^that 
ikere  was  in  this  book  a  despatch  which, 
as  he  said,  is  in  total  and  utter  discord 
with  the  rest  of  the  despatches.  He 
quoted  a  letter  of  the  16tn  of  October, 
wherein  Eaxl  Ghranyille  instructs  the 
British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  confi- 
dentially to  inquire  of  Prince  Gt)rtchako£P, 
whether  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  England  and  Eussia  to  come 
generally  to  an  understanding  between 
themselves  as  to  the  terms  on  which  peace 
might  be  made,  and  if  his  answer  should 
be  in  the  affirmative  on  that  point  to  fur- 
ther ask  him  whether  he  considered  there 
was  any  possibility  of>  putting  a  stop  to 
the  sie^e  of  Paris,  if  England  and  Eus- 
sia, jomtly  with  other  neutral  Powers, 
were  to  make  an  appeal  to  Prussia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  recommend  mode- 
ration to  Ihe  French  Government  on  the 
other  ?  The  substance  of  that  despatch 
was  transmitted  by  telegraph  to  the  Bri- 
tish Minister  at  St.  Petersburg ;  who,  on 
the  18th,  replied  that  he  had  seen  Prince 
GK>rtchakoff,  and  that  his  Excellency  had 
declared,  on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  Go- 
vernment, that  any  agreement  between 
the  neutral  Powers  would  prove  to  be  a 
barren  and  impractical  measure.  This 
re^sal  on  the  part  of  the  Eussian  Go- 
vernment, at  that  date,  stands  on  record. 
Now,  my  hon.  Friend  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  this  was  a  fact  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. My  hon.  Friend  should  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Eiussia  was  at  no 
long  intervcd  followed  by  the  Note  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  relating  to  the  Treaty 
of  1856.  My  hon.  Friend  will  at  once 
perceive  that,  so  far  from  this  letter  being 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
book,  it  was  an  indication  of  a  sincere 
and  anxious  intention  to  act  prudently 
within  certain  limits,  in  the  hope  that  an 
opportimity  would  be  afforded  for  ac- 
complishing a  work  of  moderation,  of 
justice,  and  of  peace;  and  that  it  was 
only  the  imtoward  manner  in  which  it 
was  met,  and  the  yet  more  untoward  cir- 
cumstances by  which  at  that  early  date 
it  was  followed,  that  precluded  my  noble 
Friend  from  further  developing  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  which  he  had  thus  given 
an  indication.    One  word  I  must  say, 
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though  the  subject  has  already  been 
most  becomingly  noticed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  junior  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  Heniy  Bulwer).  I  greatly  re- 
gretted the  reference  to  Lord  Lyons. 
The  language  used  was  *^  the  ungenerous 
and  unmanly  flight  of  Lord  Lyons  from 
Paris."  In  truth,  however,  if  the  flight 
of  Lord  Lyons  is  to  be  censured,  it  was 
not  ungenerous  or  unmanly,  for  he  acted 
imder  the  direct  injunctions  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  and  Lord  Lyons  can 
in  no  sense  be  held  responsible  for  it.  I 
want  to  know  what  would  have  been  our 
wisdom  and  prudence,  if  at  the  time  when 
the  iron  circle  of  investment  was  about 
to  close  round  Paris,  we  had  instructed 
Lord  Lyons  to  remain  there,  and  had 
made  ourselves  dependent  for  our  com- 
munications with  our  principal  and  most 
trusted  agent  in  France  upon  the  chances 
of  passing  through  the  Prussian  lines, 
and  of  the  replies  also  passing  through 
those  lines,  so  that  three,  Ave,  ten,  or 
more  days  would  have  been  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  communications?  It  is 
idle  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States ;  he  was  most  useful, 
and  performed  a  most  honourable  and 
advantageous  part  by  remaining ;  but  his 
position  was  entirely  different,  because 
the  United  States  acted  upon  its  tra- 
ditional policy,  wholly  avoiding  not  the 
general  mterest  of  humanity,  but  that 
kind  of  position  in  regard  to  an  Eu- 
ropean war  which  this  country  has  never 
yet  foregone.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Eobert  Peel)  seems  to  think  that  the 
primary  duty  of  an  Ambassador  in  Paris 
is  to  take  care  of  British  subjects  resident 
in  Paris ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
mistake  —  his  primary  duty  is  to  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  his  country ;  it  is 
a  collateral  and  secondary  duty  to  do  all 
he  can  for  those  English  people  who  may 
have  occasion  to  reside  in  Paris :  but  that 
was  not  an  occasion  for  any  to  remain  in 
Paris  who  could  get  out  of  it.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  says  that  1,500  or  2,000  Eng- 
lish remained  in  Paris  (luring  the  siege  in 
its  later  stage.  I  can  only  say  that  his  in- 
formation is  entirely  at  variance  wiUi 
ours.  Nor  was  Paris  left  without  an 
English  Eepresentative  when  Lord  Lyons 
came  away,  because  an  inferior  member 
of  the  Embassy  remained  to  discharge 
those  duties  on  behalf  of  British  subjects 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  supposes 
were  left  unattended  to.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  the   general   objections  which  the 
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Mover  of  the  Eesolution  has  taken  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  on  account 
of  its  negative  and  neutral  character. 
The  question  is,  what  my  hon.  Friend 
shall  do  and  what  the  House  shall  do 
with  respect  to  the  Besolution  he  has 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  ?  I  hope 
on  every  ground  my  hon.  Friend  will 
withdraw  the  Eesolution;  indeed,  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Resolution  itself 
he  should  do  so,  for  he  will  see  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevail  on  the 
House  to  adopt  it.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  who  know  and  are  cognizant  of 
the  forms  of  our  own  Assembly  are  quite 
aware  that  we  should  not  meet  it  with  a 
direct  negative,  but  by  adopting  the  Mo- 
tion to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply ; 
but  the  world  outside  —  and  not  only 
the  English  world  outside  —  but  other 
countries,  who  may  observe  our  proceed- 
ings —  would  not  fail  to  conclude  from 
seeing  the  small  number  voting  with  my 
hon.  Friend  that  that  small  number  was 
to  be  taken  as  indicating  the  strength  in 
this  House  of  those  who  are  desirous,  if 
it  be  possible,  to  mitigate  the  misfor- 
tunes of  France,  and  to  promote  the  fu- 
ture tranquillity  of  Europe.  Therefore, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Motion  itself,  I 
earnestly  hope  my  hon.  Friend  will  be 
disposed  to  withdraw  it.  It  would  not 
be  right  that  I  should  pass  from  the 
terms  of  this  Motion  without  reference 
to  what  I  take  to  be  their  intention. 
My  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  spoken  of  the  question  of  to-night, 
and  the  points  upon  which  he  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  A. 
Herbert)  insist  are — first,  that  England 
is  to  take  upon  itself  to  form  at  once  a 
combination  of  neutral  Powers,  and, 
second,  having  succeeded  in  forming  the 
combination,  she  shall  then  proceed  to 
discover  the  basis  upon  which  peace  is 
to  be  negotiated.  We  are  not  to  wait  to 
allow  the  principals  in  this  awful  contest 
to  make  the  basis  for  themselves,  or  even 
to  compare  their  own  ideas  of  what  it 
should  be ;  but  we  are  to  step  in  and  make 
ourselves,  whether  they  will  or  not,  as 
far  as  opinion  is  concerned,  the  arbiters 
of  the  quarrel.  I  say  **as  far  as  opinion 
is  concerned,"  and  that  construction  is 
very  stringently  imposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  FinsbuiT  (Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens). 
When  he  stated  that  after  the  battle  of 
Sedan  was  the  time  when  we  might  have 
offered  our  mediation  and  influence,  I 
observed  that  he  said  he  objected  to  the 
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use  of  idle  words,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  the  rejection  of  our  mediation,  and  in 
the  event  of  our  failure  to  midce  our  in- 
fluence effective,  we  were  to  withdraw 
our  Minister  from  Berlin  and  close  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  Empire. 
Well,  my  hon.  Friend  may  think  that 
such  a  conclusion  as  the  extinction  of 
diplomatic  relations  would  form  a  happy 
medium  between  the  opposite  course  of 
using  loud  and  sonorous  language  with- 
out any  effect  being  given  to  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  going  to  war  on  the  other; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to  take 
so  favourable  a  view  of  the  course  he 
suggests.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
had  gone  so  far  as  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  indeed  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded farther ;  and  I  think  I  have  some 
support  from  the  phrase  which  dropped 
immediately  afterwards  from  the  mouth 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  He  said  if  we  had 
only  done  that  we  should  have  kindled  a 
fire  in  Western  Europe  which  would  have 
been  effectual  for  the  purpose.  I  am 
afraid  we  should  have  extended  the  fire 
that  has  already  been  kindled,  and  that 
without  providing  any  means  that  would 
contribute  to  the  limitation  of  its  range 
or  to  the  hope  of  its  extinction.  In  two 
propositions  of  the  last  speaker  I,  for  one, 
cordially  agree.  He  is  full  of  appre- 
hension lest  the  peace  to  be  made  should 
be  an  extorted  peace,  involving  condi- 
tions which  would  be  intolerable  to  the 
recovered  strength  of  a  nation  ;  and  such 
a  peace,  after  so  much  bloodshed  and 
misery,  my  hon.  Friend  contemplates  with 
sentiments  of  loathing  and  aversion.  I 
affree  with  him  that  uie  possible  arrival 
of  such  a  peace  is  one  of  &e  unfortunate 
alternatives  that  may  be  before  us.  I 
agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  in  this,  that 
the  more  magnanimity  shall  be  idiown 
by  those  whose  splendid  courage  and 
wonderful  organization,  as  well  as  the 
great  genius  of  their  leaders,  have  made 
them  victors  in  this  war,  the  better  it 
will  be  in  every  sense  not  for  France 
alone,  nor  even  for  Europe  alone,  but  for 
the  future  interests  of  the  German  Em- 

Sire.  My  hon.  Friend  also* urged  his 
esire  that  we  should  make  an  imme- 
diate attempt  to  use  British  influence. 
If  the  time  comes  at  all  it  may  come  sud* 
denly  and  with  very  short  notice  when 
neutral  agency  may  interpose,  and  inter- 
pose with  effect.  It  was  surely  a  mo- 
derate demand  which  was  made  by  an 
hon.  Member  to-night;  in  defending  and 
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apdogudng  for  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
Temment,  when  he  said  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  intervention  between  the  two 
belligerents — as  a  condition  of  the  most 
ficiendlj  and  apologetic  intervention — ^the 
least  you  can  require  is  that  it  should  be 
agreeable  to,  and  desired  by,  one  of  the 
two  belligerents ;  but  the  other  night,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Mr.  A.  Herbert),  I  stated  that,  so 
far  as  we  were  informed,  neither  belli- 
gerent showed  the  exact  view  which  has 
been  expressed  to-night  by  my  hon. 
Friend  who  spoke  last,  and  by  the  Mover 
of  the  Kesolution.  As  far  as  oui  infor- 
mation goes,  the  belligerents  do  not  de- 
size  that,  by  a  premature  attempt,  we 
should  taike  out  of  their  hands  what  they 
appear  to  think,  and  as  it  seems  to  me 
rigntly,  their  own  franchise — namely, 
that  of  comparing  their  views.  I  do  not 
doubt  they  retain  the  hope  that  in  case 
their  views  should  prove  irreconcilable 
there  may  be  a  place  for  the  good  offices 
of  the  neutral  Powers ;  but  I  think  it  is 
their  opinion  that  those  good  offices  ought 
not  to  be  prematurely  thrust  upon  them, 
but  should  be  left  for  a  future  stage.  I 
dare  say  my  hon.  Friend  would  like  a 
farther  assurance  from  me ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  better  on  this  occasion  to  say 
too  little  rather  than  too  much,  and  the 
House,  viewing  as  it  does  the  conduct  of 
the  (Government  in  a  spirit  of  confidence, 
would  not  desire  unduly  to  press  us.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  hon.  Friends  that 
they  must  not  form  too  high  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  sole  and  separate 
opinion  of  this  country.  Of  the  language 
imputed  to  Count  Bismarck  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane)  I  know  nothing,  and 
I  cannot  but  believe  he  must  have  been 
erroneously  informed ;  but  do  let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  England  is  not  Europe, 
and  England  is  not  neutral  Europe.  With 
reference  to  the  article  published  in  a 
paper  at  Versailles,  we  have  received 
mformation  that  it  was  expressly  dis- 
avowed by  official  authority.  I  some- 
times hear  hon.  Gentlemen  express  sen- 
timents to  the  ofibct  that  we  have  lost 
our  influence  in  Europe,  and  that  nobody 
regards  us.  I  think  England  has  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  posi- 
tion she  occupies  in  regard  to  European 
afiPairs.  The  anxiety  of  other  Powers  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  our  views, 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  them,  and  to 
obtain  our  co-operation — if  this  were  a 


matter  of  national  vanity,  is  as  much  as 
we  ought  to  desire;  and  we  must  be 
careful  we  do  not  strain  the  opportuni- 
ties of  our  position.  We  cannot  assume 
at  all  times  that  all  neutral  Powers  shall 
be  ready  to  enter  into  our  views ;  and  I 
would  have  my  hon.  Friend  bear  in  mind 
that  when  he  speaks  of  the  neutral 
Powers  the  secret  of  their  strength  is 
not  that  a  portion  of  them  shall  enter 
into  a  separate  combination,  broken  it 
may  be  by  the  absence  of  some  vital 
member  of  the  European  community, 
but  that  the  whole  shall  be  prepared  to 
act  together.  Much  must  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  neutral  Powers ;  much 
must  also  depend  on  the  disposition  of 
the  belligerents.  But  it  is  not  for  me 
to  invent  new  phrases  expressive  of  tho 
anxiety  of  the  GK)vemment  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  already  we  have  advised 
Her  Majesty  on  two  separate  occasions 
in  the  highest  and  most  authentic  form 
— namely,  in  the  Speech  fix)m  the  Throne 
— to  express  the  sentiments  she  enter- 
tains, first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  duties 
she  has  to  perform  during  the  course  of 
this  afflicting  war ;  and,  secondly,  in  re- 
gard to  its  termination.  I  am  not  sure 
how  far  I  am  to  understand  my  right 
hon.  Friend  tho  Member  for  Liskeard 
(Mr.  Horsman),  in  his  able  speech,  as  ob- 
jecting to  an  expression  which  fell  from 
me  on  a  former  night,  when  I  said  we 
should  be  watchful  for  opportunities  of 
this  kind.  I  am  aware  now  easy  it  is 
to  misjudge  the  precise  force  of  terms 
that  should  be  used  in  circimistancos  so 
critical ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  over- 
stepped the  mai'k.  Watchful  I  think 
wo  ought  to  bo  and  should  continue  to 
bo  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  and  noble 
distinction  for  this  country  if,  without 
allowing  her  sense  of  humanity  to  betray 
her  into  proceeding  beyond  lior  right, 
she  could  inscribe  on  tho  roll  of  her 
great  deeds  having  been  ablo  to  make 
some  contribution,  should  tho  need  arise, 
towards  the  mitigation  of  conditions,  ne- 
cessarily heavy  and  severe,  which  must 
be  imposed  on  the  tonninatiou  of  the 
war  on  one  of  tlio  noblest  coimtries  of 
Europe;  so  as  to  aiFord  the  hope,  ex- 
pressed in  Her  Majesty's  Speedi,  that 
the  peace  about  to  bo  mado  should  not 
contain  within  itself  tho  seeds  of  future 
trouble  and  disorder,  being  so  actuated 
by  the  principles  of  justice  with  refer- 
ence to  tho  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
to  give  the  assurance  that  after  so  great 
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convulsions  Europe  may  enjoy  a  period 
of  real  and  solid  tranquillity. 

Mb.  AUBEEON  HERBERT  said, 
that  after  the  debate  that  had  taken 
place,  and  especially  having  regard  to 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  spoken  on  the  subject,  and 
also  because  he  had  told  them  that  at 
the  present  moment,  according  to  the 
best  information  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, neither  of  the  two  parties  had 
yet  annoimced  their  desire  for  the  in- 
tervention of  this  country,  he  begged, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

NAVY— THE   ADMIRALTY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  rose  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  administration 
of  Naval  affairs,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  was  now  placed;  and  to 
ask  for  explanations  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treauaury.  He  hoped  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  offer  any 
apology  for  introducing  this  subject, 
nor  could  it  be  necessary  for  him  to 
state  that,  in  the  course  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  pursue;  he  was  actuated  by 
no  hostility  to  the  absent  First  Lord. 
No  one  could  fool  deeper  sympathy  than 
he  did  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
under  the  accumulation  of  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  him.  The  great  ca- 
lamity of  last  autumn — the  loss  of  the 
ship  in  which  he  had  taken  such  interest, 
and  with  it  the  loss  of  his  son — ^was 
sufficient  to  secure  the  sympathy  not 
only  of  his  private  friends,  but  of  his 
poetical  opponents.  But  such  feelings 
must  give  way  in  time  of  great  national 
crises ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  himself 
and  of  those  who  acted  with  him  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  attention  of 
the  Government  should  be  drawn  to  the 
state  of  our  naval  administration,  and 
when  it  was  felt  to  be  imi)0S8ible  to 
accept  as  an  excuse  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord,  however  tmavoidable.  An- 
other circumstance  which  induced  him 
to  invito  explanations  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  or  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  was,  that  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session,  while  the  state  of  the  Army 
was  fully  entered  into — indeed,  a  pro- 
minent paragraph  on  the   subject  was 
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inserted  in  the  Queen's  Speech  —  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  was  passed  over 
with  only  a  slight  reference — the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  merely  said  that  the 
power  of  our  Navy  was  generally  ad- 
mitted. Now,  he  (Lord  Henry  Lennox) 
was  not  the  person  to  deny  that  we  now 
possessed  a  powerful  iron-clad  Navy; 
but  he  could  not  help  fearing,  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
he  thought  that  what  we  had  already 
done  in  tiie  shape  of  building  iron-dads 
was  sufficient,  and  that  there  were  no 
naval  problems  awaiting  solution.  He 
thought  the  Army  Reserves  had  obtained 
undue  prominence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Government.  No  man  could  recognize 
more  fully  than  he  did  the  importance  to 
England  of  having  an  efficient  Army  of 
Reserve;  but,  after  all,  the  Army  was 
only  the  inner  line  of  defence,  and  that 
the  outer  line  of  defence  of  the  country 
must  always  be  the  Navy.  The  import- 
ance of  this  had  been  proved  on  many 
occasions.  It  was  sufficient  to  look  badk 
to  last  autumn,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  pervaded  the  country, 
when  they  were  assured  by  the  Fiiit 
Lord  that  we  were  in  possession  of  good 
and  powerful  ships,  to  be  assured  that 
England's  main  arm  of  defence  must  be 
on  the  water,  and  not  on  the  land.  It 
was  the  right  policy  of  this  country  to  be 
strong,  not  only  in  iron-clad  sea-going 
vessels,  but  also  to  have  an  abundant 
number  of  those  ships,  which  were  spe- 
cially suitable  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast ;  for  if  it  was  known  that  we  were 
in  a  position  that  rendered  invasion  an 
impossibility,  England  could  make  her 
voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  nations 
with  effect,  and  we  should  be  free  from 
those  sudden  and  unseemly  panics  which 
were  too  characteristic  of  this  country. 
Then  came  the  question  of  details,  what 
class  of  ships  would  be  most  effectual 
for  this  purpose,  their  number,  and 
where  thev  should  be  placed  so  as  best 
to  defend  the  great  centres  of  our  wealth 
and  commerce.  But,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Admiralty,  to  whom  were  they  to 
apply  for  a  solution  of  these  vitally  im- 
portant questions?  He  would  not  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  depreciate  the 
business  ability  or  aptitude  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter). 
Circumstanced  as  he  had  himself  been, 
he  did  not  suppose  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  the  Secretary  for  the  Admi- 
ralty moving  the  Navy  Estimates.    It 
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was  not  the  lion.  Member  for  Montrose, 
it  was  the  STstem  now  in  effect  at  the 
Admiralty  that  he  impugned.  Since  the 
present  First  Lord  had  been  in  Office 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  discharged  few  or  none 
of  the  duties  formerly  attached  to  the 
Office ;  his  ftmctions  had  been  little 
more  than  those  discharged  by  the  Finan- 
cial Lord  in  old  times.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  under  the  present  First 
Lord,  had  not  been  in  any  way  associated 
with  the  naval  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  its  shipbuQding  policy  ;  the 
present  Secretary  was  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  such  matters  than  Sir 
pydney  Dacres  was  responsible  for  the 
stores.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Baxter)  was 
simply  in  the  position  of  head  of  the 
purchase  department.  When  this  sub- 
ject was  about  to  be  referred  to  last  night 
in  "  another  place"  by  a  noble  Duke  (the 
Doke  of  Somerset),  Lord  Halifax  re- 
quested that  the  discussion  should  be 
postponed,  because  neither  ho  nor  Lord 
Camperdown  was  prepared  with  the  ne- 
cessary information.  Now,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  old  Board  of  Admiralty,  as 
he  had  repeatedly  said,  was  not  perfect 
in  various  respects ;  but  it  had  at  least 
this  great  merit — that  the  proper  prose- 
cution of  the  business  of  the  Department 
did  not  depend  upon  the  health  or 
energy  of  any  one  man ;  while  the  new 
system  had  that  radical  defect.  The 
present  First  Lord  had  always  said,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  that  the 
whole  undivided  responsibility  rested 
with  him — that  he  was  solely  respon- 
sible to  the  country,  and  all  his  col- 
leagues and  subordinate  officials  to  him. 
So  long  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
retained  his  health  and  energy,  and  so 
long  as  he  was  willing  to  bear  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  failures  as  well  as 
the  successes  of  the  Department,  the 
system  worked  well  enough;  but  the 
moment  that  his  health  failed,  or  that  he 
began  to  shirk  his  responsibility  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  other  men,  the  whole 
machinery  he  put  in  motion  necessarily 
ceased  to  work.  He  defied  anyone  to 
say  that  that  was  not  a  correct  description 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as  it  now  ex- 
isted. But  further,  he  said  deliberately 
that  there  existed  now,  and  that  there 
had  existed  for  some  time  past,  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  in  the  naval  pro- 
fession at  the  way  in  which  affairs  were 


carried  on.  That  dissatisfaction  arose 
from  many  causes,  but,  chiefly,  because 
they  felt  that  aU  their  professional  and 
private  interests  were  handed  over  to  the 
despotic  will  of  one  man,  and  that  man 
a  civilian.  Naval  officers  might  accept 
much  that  was  unpalatable  if  they  knew 
that  it  was  advised  as  beneficial  for  the 
service  by  distinguished  and  competent 
members  of  their  own  profession;  but 
they  knew  that  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty the  naval  element  was,  if  not  alto- 
gether annihilated,  yet  almost  completely 
absorbed.  That  was  a  great  misfortune, 
respecting  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
question  the  First  Lord  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat ;  and  in  case  he  should 
not  return — and  even  while  the  point 
was  doubtful — he  would  appeal  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whether 
he  could  not  manage  in  some  way  to 
have  in  that  House  some  competent 
naval  authority,  who  should  be  able  to 
explain  and  to  defend  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Government — such  as  it  was.  At 
present  naval  officers  felt  that  they  were 
only  represented  at  the  Board  by  an 
admiral,  who  might  perhaps  grumble 
out  a  mild  protest,  but  who,  remembering 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour,  oftoner  remained  sUent.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord  was  not  unprecedented,  and 
that,  as  a  Member  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration, it  was  imgracious  in  him  (Lord 
Henry  Lennox)  to  bring  forward  a  com- 
plaint on  the  subject,  seeing  that  the  Con- 
servative First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr. 
Corry)  was  absent  during  part  of  the  last 
Session  in  which  his  Government  held 
Office.  But  he  could  not  imagine  two 
cases  more  entirely  distinct,  both  in  re- 
spect of  time  and  of  attendant  circum- 
stances. In  1868  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tyrone  was  in  his  place 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  He  was 
then  absent  for  a  period ;  but  at  the  end 
of  April  he  had  returned,  and  he  fuUy 
explained  the  naval  policy  of  the  Gt)- 
vernment  in  a  most  exhaustive  speech  of 
three  hours  and  three-quarters.  More- 
over, during  the  time  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  absent  through  illness  he 
left  on  the  Treasury  Bench  no  less  than 
four  Colleagues  competent  to  defend  his 
policy.  Two  of  these  were  members  of 
the  Board — the  hon.  andgallant  Member 
for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay),  who  was  a 
very  distinguished  authority  on  all  naval 
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matters ;  his  gallant  and  lamented  Friend 
Admiral  Seymour ;  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Lancashire  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten)  ;  and  himself  (Lord  Henry  Len- 
nox), who  was  then  Secretary  for  the  Ad- 
miralty. Besides  this,  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord  in  1868  took  place  when 
Europe  was  in  profound  peace,  and  when 
this  House  was  preparing  for  the  rush  of 
the  coming  dissolution.  The  absence  of 
tlie  present  First  Lord  took  place  under 
very  different  circumstances.  He  was 
absent  now,  when  the  House  was  asked 
by  the  Government  to  adopt  very  larg^ 
I^imates  in  order  to  provide  for  a  large 
amount  of  Army  Eeserve ;  and  that  was 
itself  evidence  of  the  critical  state  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  to  compare  the  ab- 
sence of  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  end 
of  a  Session  with  the  absence  of  the 
present  Lord  was  to  compare  two  things 
which  were  totally  dissimilar.  Let  hmi 
X)oint  to  another  thing.  At  the  time  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Corry) 
was  First  Lord  he  left  ample  plans  and 
Estimates  at  Whitehall.  He  also  left 
Sir  Alexander  Milne,  to  whom  such  a 
marked  tribute  was  paid  in  the  House 
last  night.  He  had  also  left  Sir  Sydney 
Dacres,  who  for  12  or  14  years  back 
was  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
knew  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
First  Lord.  There  were  also  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson,  the  Chief  Controller  of  the 
Navy;  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy  (Mr.  Reed);  and  Mr.  Eonayne. 
And  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Aomi- 
ralty  and  his  subordinates  acted  together 
in  complete  harmony.  There  mi^t  be, 
and  there  probably  were,  occasional 
divergences  of  opinion ;  but  the  diver- 
gence never  interfered  with  the  carrying 
out  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  coun- 
try. They  had  now  in  the  House,  as 
the  only  representative  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Baxter),  who  would  no  doubt  give  tliem 
all  the  figures  connected  with  that  De- 
partment with  a  clearness  that  could  not 
be  exceeded  by  the  First  Lord  himself. 
But  there  was  this  great  objection  to 
any  statement  which  he  might  have  to 
make — that  he  would  be  propounding  to 
the  House  a  policy  in  the  drawing-up  of 
which  he  had  had  no  hand.  He  could 
only  give,  at  second-hand,  the  shreds 
and  patches  of  what  he  had  heard  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  First  Lord  to  do. 
But  there  was  another  objection  to  any 
statement  which  he  might  have  to  make 
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at  seoond-hand — ^namely,  that  at  this  day 
there  was  at  the  Admiralty  none  of  the 
harmony  which  made  the  working  of  the 
Department  so  pleasant  when  he  was  in 
Office  in  1868.  He  thought  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  harmony  reigned  at 
the  Admiralty  just  now.  While  on  that 
point  he  wished  to  s^  a  few  words  about 
the  dismissal  of  the  Chief  Controller,  Sir 
Spencer  Bobinson.  When  the  late  Gk>- 
vemment  took  Office  they  were  told  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  cany 
on  the  business  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy  being  a  violent 
political  opponent  of  theirs;  he  must, 
nowever,  ao  Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  the 
justice  to  say  that  during  the  two  years 
they  had  been  in  Office  he  never  knew 
him  to  allow  his  political  opinions  to 
interfere  with  his  public  duties,  and  he 
had  invariably  worked  with  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  There  had, 
however,  been  published  durii^  the  last 
few  days  a  most  remarkable  corre- 
^ondence.  When,  the  other  evening,  he 
(Ix>rd  Henry  Lennox)  ventured  to  say 
that  he  considered  the  dismiHsal  of  Sir 
Spencer  Bobinson  as  a  step  prejudicial 
to  the  public  service,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Gk>Yem- 
ment,  who  was  generally  so  kind  and 
lenient  in  his  remarks  upon  him,  took 
him  to  task  and  charged  him  with  want 
of  caution.  He  accepted  that  rebuke, 
coming  from  such  a  high  authority,  with 
his  best  and  gravest  manks ;  but  on  re- 
flection he  saw  nothing  in  the  matter  to 
prevent  him  from  reiterating,  in  the 
strongest  terms  he  coidd,  his  opinion 
that  Sie  dismissal  of  Sir  Spencer  Bobin- 
son at  the  present  moment  was  an  in- 
jury and  prejudice  to  the  public  service, 
and  one  much  to  be  regretted  by  those 
who  had  the  good  of  the  service  at  heart. 
However,  as  a  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  '' another  place"  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  he  would  not  now  enter 
upon  that  point,  but  defer  such  observa- 
tions which  he  had  to  make  inre^>ect  to 
it  imtil  that  Committee  had  fairly  and 
fully  reported  upon  it.  It  was,  however, 
extraordinary  that  an  officer  who  six 
months  ago  had  been  so  highly  eulogized 
by  the  present  Gt)vernment  should  be 
now  dismissed  under  the  circumstances 
disclosed  in  the  oorrespondenoe  to 
which  he  had  referred.  There  was 
another  thing  besides  harmony  which 
had  disappeared  from  Whitehall,  and 
that  was  all  sense  of  personal  respon- 
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sibiliiy.  Another  point  wHch  lie  wished 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
presided  over  by  his  noble  Friend  Lord 
Dufferin  on  the  subject  of  the  Coast  De- 
fences.   Three  years  ago  the  then  First 
Lord  came  down  to  the  House  and  asked 
them  to  sanction  the  construction  of  two 
ships  of  a  novel  character  and  of  great 
power,  two  of  which,  the  Devastation  and 
the  HiUTiderery  of  4,000  tons  ecuih,  were 
to  be  built  the  first  year.    As  the  House 
wasnot  a  professional  assembly,  evidently 
they  could  take  such  ships  or  any  other 
only  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  First 
Lord.    Now,  it  was  generally  understood 
that  when  the  First  Lord  made  such  a 
proposition  he  did  so  entirely  on  his  o\iii 
responsibility ;  but  he  did  not  undertake 
that  responsibility  until  he  had  submitted 
the  drawings  received  from  the  Con- 
structor's and  Controller's  departments, 
with  every  detail,  to  his  professional  Col- 
leagues and  advisers  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
these  ships  the  case  was  stronger  still, 
for  in  respect  to  these  the  First  Lord  had 
also  taken  the  opinion  of  a  scientific 
committee,   by  whom  the  designs  had 
been  fiEiirly  tried  and  approved  of.  Some 
exceptions  were  taken  to  the  proposal  by 
some  of  his  political  Friends ;  but,  for  his 
own  part,  he  (Lord  Henry  Lennox)  did 
not  make  any  objection  to  them,  being 
imwilling  to  say  or  do  anything  which 
might  seem  to  take  away  &om  the  First 
Lord  any  portion  of  his  responsibility. 
Those  vessels  had  been  for  18  months  in 
course  of  construction  when  the  opera- 
tions upon  them  were  stopped.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Fury^  a  still  larger  vessel,  of 
the  same  class,  was  also  stopped,  while 
the    drawings,    specifications,   and  de- 
signs of  those  ships,  voted  by  the  House 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  First  Lord, 
were  to  be  revised  by  a  Committee  of  16 
Gentlemen.    He  could  not  but  think  that 
that  was  a  great  abrogation  of  the  re- 
sponsible functions  of  the  First  Lord. 
That  was  another  point  which  he  would 
have  wished  to  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  if  there  had  been  sitting 
on    the   Treasury  Bench  anyone    who 
avowed  himself  the  naval  organ  of  the 
Qovemment.    There  was  another  point 
which  struck  him  forcibly,  and  it  was  the 
last  with  which  he  would  trouble  the 
House.     It  was  the  grievous  want  of 
anything  like  proper  and  due  concord 
between  the  two  great  spending  Depart- 
ments of  the  country — ^the  War  Office 


and  the  Admiralty — as  to  what  should 
be  our  coast  defences  and  where  they 
should  be.     The  War  Office  was  build- 
ing certain  fortifications  on  land,  and 
the  Admiralty  was   building  gunboats 
and  turret-ships  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  our  harbours,  but  neither  took  coun- 
sel together  on  the  subject.     It  was  true 
the  Defence  Commission  was    sitting ; 
but  altliough  it  had  been  sitting  since 
1861,   the   Chief  Controller  had  never 
been  asked  to  come  forward  and  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject.     That  was  a 
point  which  he  would  press  upon  an- 
other occasion ;  but  the  chief  fact  with 
which  they  had  now  to  deal  was  that 
important  fact  that  they  had  been  for 
the  last  six  months  without  any  naval 
administration  whatever,  and  at  this  time 
a  period  of  six  months  might  be  preg- 
nant with  the  most  colossal  events.  How 
long,  he  would  ask,  was  that  interreg- 
num to  continue?    How  long  was  the 
chaos  and  confusion  and  weakness  now 
patent  to  all  in  the  councils  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  be  endured  by  Parliament  and 
the  coimtiy  ?    If,  when  the  House  met, 
half  the  chaos  and  the  weakness  visible 
at  the  Admiralty  had  existed  at  the  War 
Office,  there  would  have  been  a  panic 
from  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other. 
Yet,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  chaos  and 
such  a  confusion  at  the  Admiralty  were 
far  more  likely  than  at  the  War  Office 
to  compromise  the  position  of  England. 
He  wished  to  awdien  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  from  the  dream  that  because 
we  had  a  powerful  Channel  Squadron 
all  naval  problems  were  solved.  On  that 
side  of  the  House  they  might  well  be 
proud  of  the  squadron,  seeing  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  iron-clads  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Estimates  of  the  late 
Board ;  while  as  to  the  Flying  Squadron, 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  present  Board, 
the  first-class  fi'igates  composing  it  also 
appeared  there.     Those  Estimates  were 
the  same  which  were  denounced  with  so 
much  -vigour  and  eloquence  by  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord,   the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of   the  Government.     To 
these  points  he  had  felt  it  to    be    his 
duty  to  allude  in  the  absence  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  press  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  an  answer, 
because  he    felt  that,    in    the  present 
state  of  affairs,  some  steps  in  connection 
with  these  matters  ought  at  once  to  be 
taken. 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Henry  Lennox),  I  will  begin  with  the 
portion  which  is  most  agreeable  to  my- 
self— ^I  allude  to  his  very  kind  reference 
to  myself.  But  let  me  assure  him  that 
I  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  object 
to  his  entertaining  the  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  Sir  Spencer  Eobinson  has 
been  an  unwise  and  injurious  measure ; 
but  I  did  object  to  his  deviation  from 
usage  in  conveying  that  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  a  Question  which  related 
to  a  dry  matter  of  fact,  and  was  put 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  informa- 
tion. But  with  regard  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  discussion,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  my  noble  Friend  has  appealed 
to  me  personally  to  know  whether  the 
course  he  has  adopted  is  a  reasonable 
one  or  not.  Having  made  that  appeal 
to  me,  I  must  say — and  I  say  it  without 
intending  any  ofiPence — ^that  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  both  imreasonable  and  un- 
fair. Indeed,  I  have  never  known  any 
precedent,  or  anything  like  a  precedent, 
for  the  course  my  noble  Friend  has 
adopted.  It  is  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  long  ParUamentary 
experience,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 
But  with  regard  to  the  explanation 
asked  of  me,  1  will  give  it  very  briefly. 
The  noble  Lord  says  that  there  is  no  one 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  as  the  avowed 
naval  organ  of  the  Government.  Now, 
my  hon.  Friend  near  me  (Mr.  Baxter)  is 
ready  to  answer  any  question  which  may 
be  put  with  regard  to  naval  affairs,  and 
when  he  has  proved  himself  incapable  to 
discharge  his  duty — ^which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  he  has  not  done  —  that  will 
be  the  time  for  the  noble  Lord  to  exhibit 
his  incapacity  to  the  world.  My  noble 
Friend  says  that  we  have  been  six 
months  without  any  naval  administra- 
tion. Now,  that  statement  I  beg  to  con- 
tradict in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
Until  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  Mr. 
Childors  went  away,  the  administration 
was  no  less  efficient  than  it  was  before ; 
for  when  a  Department  has  been  managed 
with  the  skill  and  ability  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  exhibited,  it  is  not  the 
momentary  absence  of  its  Chief  which 
deranges  its  proceedings  or  destroys  the 
character  of  the  Department.  Of  course, 
I  should  not  dream  of  denying  that  the 
absence  of  the  First  Lord  during  any 
portion  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  is  a 
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public  miaforinne  and  a  public  incon- 
venience. No  one  feels  it  more  than  we 
do;  no  one  laments  it  so  much.  But 
the  question  that  has  arisen  is  this — 
Early  in  January  the  indisposition  to 
whidi  Mr.  Childers  has  been  subject 
from  time  to  time  became  extremely 
severe,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  my  ri^t 
hon.  Friend  to  resign  his  Office.  He 
urged  upon  me  more  than  once  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  resignation.  We,  how- 
ever, believed  that  his  resignation  would 
be  a  greater  public  evil  and  inconve- 
nience than  his  possible  absence  from 
his  place  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  of  the  Session.  For  that  decision 
I  alone  am  responsible,  and  by  that  re- 
sponsibilibr  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
abide.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  no  man 
holding  the  position  I  do  woidd  have 
come  to  any  other  decision.  That  de- 
cision would,  I  believe,  have  been  come 
to  in  the  case  of  any  First  Lord ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  think  also  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  not  been  an  ordinary  First 
Lord.  ["Hear!"]  It  is  natural  that 
you  should  put  your  own  interpretation 
upon  that  sentiment.  By  all  means  do 
so.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend  came  into 
Office  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago, 
and  in  the  two  Naval  Estimates  which 
he  prepared  he  has  offered  to  the  coun- 
try relief  to  the  extent  of  one  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  taxation,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  our  contention  that  he 
has  done  so  not  by  weakening,  but 
by  strengthening,  the  condition  of  our 
Navy.  [Sir  James  Elphinstone:  No, 
no ! J  It  is  nothing  new  to  find  the  hon. 
Baronet  disagree  from  me.  And  now, 
if  I  understand  him,  he  boldly  denies 
that  the  Estimates  were  reduced.  [Sir 
James  Elphinstone:  No,  no! J  Well, 
I  think  it  fortunate  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  agrees  with  even  one-half  of 
what  I  say — ^for  the  other  half  I  must 
trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
Now,  I  confess  that,  during  the  whole  of 
my  Parliamentary  experience,  I  have 
never  before  known  a  discussion  upon 
our  naval  affairs  raised  upon  the  eighth 
day  of  the  Session.  My  noble  Friend 
says  that  he  has  adopted  that  course  be- 
cause of  the  critical  times  in  which  we 
live.  But  I  do  not  admit  that  the 
time  is  critical  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Admiralty.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  there  are  very  grave  ques- 
tions— especially  with  regard    to  con- 
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stmction— that  are  not  yet  satisfactorily 
solTed,  and  that  fact  might  have  absolved 
Mr.  Childers  from  much  of  the  criticism 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.     But 
there  is  no  question  of  re-construction 
with  regard  to  the  Fleet  or  Navy  in  the 
slightest  degree  analogous  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Army ;  which,  with  regard  to 
the  critical   condition  of   Europe  is  a 
pressing  consideration.     Indeed,  I  con- 
ndently  assert  that  there  never  has  been 
a  time  when  our  country  has  been  so 
secure  in  our  naval  supremacy.     But  the 
noble  Lord,  only  eight  days  after  the 
Session  has  commenced,  has  felt  himself 
irresistibly  compelled,  from  the  twinges 
and  prickings  of  conscience,  to  bring  the 
state  of  our  naval  administration  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.     When 
my  noble  Friend  himself  moved  the  Es- 
timates, in  a  manner  which  I  think  did 
him  infinite  credit,  he  did  so,  not  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Session,  but  on  the 
14th  of  March.    Well,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther by  the  14th  of  March  the  First  Lord 
may  not  be  in  his  place.     I  quite  agree 
that  the  absence  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Lideed, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  tonn  must  be  a  very 
short  one  in  which  we  must  judge  whe- 
ther we  can  press  or  urge  him  further — 
because  it  wlU  depend  upon  pressure  or 
urgency  from  us- — to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Queen  ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  bo  altogether  strange 
and  without  precedent  that  such  notice 
should  be  taken  of  this  circumstance. 
The  noble  Lord  might  have  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  his  own  Government 
the  First  Lord  was  absent  fr^m    the 
middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  and 
that  with  that  arrangement  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Colleagues  were  perfectly 
contented.      I  do  not  question  my  noble 
Friend's  motives.     I  daresay  he  has  felt 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  subject  in 
this  unusual  manner.     But  wo  do  not 
share  his  alarm,  and  we  think  his  com- 
parison with  the  War  Office  a  needless 
one.     We  do  not  admit  that  the  Admi- 
ralty is  paralyzed.     I  contend  that  the 
current  business   is    proceeding    as    it 
ought  to  proceed.     The  preparation  of 
the  Estimates  in   every  essential  parti- 
cular was  completed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord,  before  he  reluc- 
tantly felt  himself  bound  to  take  that 
course  which  I  may  say  I  almost  com- 
pelled him  by  my  pressure  and  remon- 
strance to  adopt.  And  my  noble  Friend 


says  that  the  Navy  is  now  for  the  first 
time  subjected  to  the  despotic  will  of 
one  man.  I  never  heard  such  a  doc- 
trine. Does  the  noble  Lord  really 
think  that  any  question  ought  to  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Board, 
and  that  the  First  Lord  ought  to  be  liable 
to  be  out-voted  by  his  own  Board? 
Why,  he  knows  his  own  First  Lord, 
and  every  First  Lord  who  is  worth  a 
sixpence,  has  ruled  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  and,  therefore,  this  des- 
potic rule  of  one  man  has  always  been 
the  rule  at  the  Admiralty.  Would  the 
noble  Lord  have  a  dual  government 
established  in  every  Office  and  Depart- 
ment in  the  State  —  dual  government 
with  real  effective  dualism,  so  that 
there  shall  be  two  chiefs  to  a  Depart- 
ment always  bound  to  agree  in  every- 
thing, and  yet  differing  on  details? 
The  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  the 
Naval  Lords  as  grumbling  against  the 
decisions  of  the  tyrannical  First  Lord. 
Is  that  a  becoming  description  for  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  give 
with  regard  to  the  two  gallant  Admirals 
who  are  at  this  moment  members  of 
tho  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  who  were 
members  of  that  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  noble  Lord  himself  was  con- 
nected with  it  ? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX :  There  is 
only  one  of  the  Naval  Lords  who  has 
been  on  the  Board  under  both  the  late 
and  the  present  Administrations.  I 
must  also  correct  a  mistake  into  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen.  I  did 
not  say  '^  grumbled  at  the  decisions  of 
the  First  Lord."  I  said  they  "  grumbled 
out  a  mild  protest." 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  As  there  is  only 
one  Lord  who  has  served  under  both 
Governments,  the  noble  Lord's  descrip- 
tion must  be  especially  meant  for  that 
one.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  my 
noble  Friend,  in  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  thinks  it  seemly  to  describe  the 
public  spirit  and  personal  conscience  of 
a  gallant  Admiral  with  whom  he  has 
himself  served.  I  have  taken  upon  my- 
self the  responsibility  of  inflicting  on 
the  House  and  on  the  public  a  consider- 
able public  inconvenience,  and  I  have 
done  it  for  a  reason  that  often  obtains  in 
this  imperfect  world— on  the  chance,  by 
embracing  a  lesser  evil,  of  avoiding  a 
greater.  The  noble  Lord  will  not  think 
it  is  out  of  any  want  of  respect  for  him 
that  I  do  not  now  touch  on  those  purely 
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administratiTe  qnestions  which  have  been 
raised.  No  doubt  they  are  fair  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  they  will  come  on  in 
their  own  time ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  hope  I  have  i^own  the  House  that  the 
GrOYemment  has  a  true  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  case ;  and  I  hope  that  before  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  returns  and  is  called  upon  to 
take  the  decision — ^which  must  now  be 
taken  almost  in  a  few  days — that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  allowed  a 
little  interyal  in  order  that  he  may  act  as 
best  fitted  for  the  public  sendee.  There 
is  no  likelihood  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
being  goyemed  by  any  other  considera- 
tion, and  no  doubt  the  House  will  afford 
him  that  indulgence,  so  that  he  may  be 
ready  to  state  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  his  own  conduct  when  he  shall  be 
properly  in  tune.  I  only  ask  for  that  to 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  entitled, 
and  which,  up  to  this  moment,  has 
neyer  been  denied  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mb.  COEEY  said,  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  say  anything 
harsh  or  inconsiderate  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
whose  absence  from  the  House  and  the 
reason  for  that  absence,  he  sincerely  de- 
plored. He  trusted  that  absence  would 
be  continued  but  for  a  short  time  longer ; 
but  the  non-representation  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  much  serious 
comment,  and  the  matter  demanded  at- 
tention. When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  course  taken  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Henry  Lennox),  he  must  remind  him 
that  a  time  when  the  Admiralty  was  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  also  unprecedented.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  told  them  that  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  was  to  be  found  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  to  giye  any  informa- 
tion on  Admiralty  questions ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty was  only  Secretary  in  name,  and 
did  not  now  perform  those  functions 
which  in  former  times  he  (Mr.  Corry) 
had  discharged  himself.  He  should  not 
haye  said  a  word  on  this  point  had  it 
not  been  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  drawn  a  parallel  between 
the  absence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty  at  the  present  time  and  the 
absence  which  he  (Mr.  Corry)  was  com- 
pelled to  take,  from  ill  healUi,  when  he 
occupied  the  same  post  in  1668.     He 
was  most  grateful  to  the  House  for  the 
indulgence  which  it  then  showed  him ; 
but  he  felt  bound  to  point  out  that  the 
two  cases  were  not  quite  parallel.     In 
the  first  place,  his  Qii,  Corry' s)  super- 
yision   oyer    the    nayal    administration 
neyer  ceased  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  absent.    When  he  went  to  Doyer, 
and  afterwards  abroad,  he  neyer  ceased 
to  exercise  that  general  superyision  oyer 
the  nayal  administration  which  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise.     Eyery  paper  of 
importance  was  inyariably  sent  to  him ; 
and  to  show  that  his  superyision  was 
not  merely  formal,  he  might  mention 
that  when  on  one  occasion  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  met  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  construction  of  some  turret-ships 
of  the  Captain  class,  according  to  the 
proposal  <^  the  Controller  of  the  Nayy, 
based  upon  the  strong  expression    of 
opinion  which  had  been  preyiously  giyen 
in  this  House  in  fayour  of  building  ships 
of  that  type,  he  came  up  from  Doyer, 
although  yery  ill  at  the  time,  in  order  to 
put  his  yeto  on  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  proposal  until  the  Captain  itself  should 
haye  been  tried.    And  there  was  a  still 
greater  difference  between  the  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  absence  of  the  present 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  his  own 
absence  in  1868 — namely,  that  while  he 
(Mr.  Corry)  was  away  the  Admiralty 
was  represented  in  Parliament  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Stamfiord 
(Sir  John  Hay),  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Admiral  Seymour,  and  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  also ;  while  now,  for 
the  first  time  almost  in  the  history  of 
Admiralty,  the  Ciyil  Lord  was  a  Member 
of  the  other  House,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Board  present  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    That  showed 
that  there  was  a  yery  material  difference 
in  regard  to  the  representation  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  two  cases.     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman    (Mr.   Gladstone)  had 
spoken  of  the  enormous  reductions  made 
by  the  present  administration;  but  he 
seemed  to  haye    forgotten    that    some 
£600,000  or  £700,000  of  those  reduc- 
tions were  effected  by  hispredeoessars  in 
Office;   and  besides  this,   certain  sub- 
stantial results  of  good  administration 
had  been  transferred  by  him  (Mr.  Cony) 
to  his  successor  at  tiie  Adxniralty.    It 
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was  also  the  fashion  to  Bay  that  the 
present  Administration  had  increased 
the  streng^  and  efficiency  of  the  Nayy ; 
but  the  fact  still  remained  that  they  had 
reduced  the  number  of  men  in  the  Navy 
by  5,000.  As  to  the  number  of  ships, 
the  late  Administration  added  no  less 
than  10  armour-clad  vessels  to  the  Navy, 
which  would  really  represent  an  ad- 
ditional power  of  quite  20  of  the  vessels 
which  were  built  before.  What  had 
the  present  Government  done  in  that 
direction  ?  It  was  true  they  had  ordered 
some  gigantic  freeboard  ships;  but  in 
oonsequence  of  the  grave  suspicions  ex- 
cited as  to  the  safety  of  those  vessels 
Tazioos  modifications  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Admiralty  themselves,  and  the 
whole  matter  was  now  before  a  Com- 
mittee to  be  reported  upon.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  a  most  serious  one,  and 
he  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  First  Lord ;  but  all  he 
oould  say  was  that  unless  ibe  principle 
<m  which  it  was  constituted  was  reformed 
and  revised  some  serious  calamity  might 
be  brought  about. 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said, 
he  thought  the  House  and  the  country 
were  greatly  indebted  to  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chichester  (Lord  Henry 
Lennox),  for  the  very  able  way  in  which 
he  had  brought  forward  that  subject, 
and  also  for  doing  it  at  the  right  moment. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  miEide  a  most 
remarkable  statement,  accusing  his  noble 
Friend  of  introducing  an  imreasonable 
and  inappropriate  discussion.  He  could 
only  infer  from  that  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  country  and  of  what 
was  the  public  feeling.  Had  he  not 
heard  that  during  the  Becess  the  state  of 
our  armaments  was  a  great  cause  of 
anxiety  to  the  country  generally,  and 
did  he  suppose  that  that  anxiety  applied 
only  to  the  military  departments  ?  Why, 
if  he  did  he  was  imder  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension. Quite  as  much  uneasiness 
existed  about  the  state  of  our  naval 
defences  as  about  that  of  our  military 
defenoes,  and,  he  might  add,  with  much 
greater  reason.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  been  living  in  some 
Elyedom  of  his  own  if  ho  did  not  know 
what  had  been  the  constant  and  general 
subject  of  conversation  and  discussion 
during  the  last  few  months  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.    It  was,  he  thought, 


not  only  the  r^ht  but  the  bounden  duty 
of  his  noble  Iriend,  as  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  to  call  attention 
to  that  question.  The  prevailing  im- 
pression among  the  public  was  that  our 
naval  defences  were  at  present  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  first  changes  now  required, 
both  by  the  public  feeling  and  by  the 
real  necessities  of  the  country,  was  a 
complete  revision  of  our  naval  system. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  remark  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  —  that  his  noble  Friend 
ought  not  to  have  brought  forward  this 
subject  in  the  absence  of  the  First  Lord 
of  ihe  Admiralty — was  quite  justified. 
He  was  sure  nobody  more  sincerely  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  than  his  noble  Friend 
did ;  but  there  were  national  emergen- 
cies that  overrode  aU  personal  considera- 
tions ;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a  moment 
when  it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  of 
Commons  to  go  into  the  question  of  our 
naval  defences,  it  was  the  present  one. 
He  had  been  mixed  up  for  many  years 
with  the  discussions  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty ;  and  much  as  ho  himself  had 
always  felt  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
revision  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  he  was  never  more  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  it  than  he  was  now ; 
because,  whatever  was  wrong  with  it 
formerly,  the  former  faults  seemed  now 
to  be  aggravated  to  a  ten-fold  degree. 
As  he  had  said  before,  he  regrettea  the 
enforced  absence  of  the  First  Lord ;  but 
there  were  subjects  which  must  override 
all  personal  considerations.  The  civilian 
element  in  the  Board  had  been  too  strong 
before,  and  if  there  was  too  little  re- 
sponsibility before  there  was  less  now ; 
and  now  it  was  notorious  that  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  had  entirely  ignored  the 
naval  element  of  the  Bosu:d,  and  had 
announced  himself  to  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  all  its  proceedings.  A  state  of 
things  more  dangerous  or  more  ano- 
malous tlian  that  inaugurated  by  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  of  the  Admircdty  could 
not  well  be  conceived.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  interference  by  the  First 
Ijord  and  the  civilian  members  of  the 
Board  that  officers  who  had  hold  high 
commands  had,  at  the  termination  of 
those  commands,  refused  to  fill  still 
higher  positions  because  they  felt  they 
would  be  so  hampered  and  tormented  by 
the  interference  of  the  civilians  in  the 
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present  Board  that  tliey  would  not 
undertake  to  serve  under  it.  Only  last 
autumn  two  distinguished  admirals  in 
succession  refused  the  offer  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Squadron.  It  was 
perfectly  well  known  why  that  offer  was 
declined.  Distinguished  men  in  the 
naval  service  would  not  subject  them- 
selves to  the  kind  of  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings instituted  in  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and.  in  fact,  the  command  of 
the  Channel  Squadron  went  begging. 
Never  was  it  more  desirable  than  now 
to  have  an  efficient  and  harmonious 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  create  what  was  called  a 
panic  in  the  country  than  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  the  present  position  of  that 
Board.  As  his  noble  Friend  had  truly 
said,  one  of  the  first  essentials  at  the 
Board  was  harmony  among  its  members. 
From  what  they  had  seen  of  the  very 
remarkable  correspondence  published 
the  other  day  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  not 
only  was  there  not  harmony  at  the  pre- 
sent Board,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  a 
distinguished  admiral  had  been  treated 
with  some  harshness.  In  conclusion,  he 
hoped  they  would  have  the  earliest 
2)ossible  opportunity  of  entering  into  the 
whole  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
now  had  a  Board  of  Admiralty  fitted  to 
be  entrusted  with  its  functions. 

Sir  JAMES  ELPHIN8T0NE  said, 
he  was  sorry  that  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  had  been  so  long  occupied  with 
another  debate  that  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  present  one  had  been 
delayed  till  an  hour  when  hon.  Members 
naturally  began  to  be  impatient.  No 
question  raised  since  the  deliveir  of  the 
Queen's  Speech  more  deserved  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  House  than  that 
introduced  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Henry  Lennox).  It  was  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  be 
obliged  to  get  up  and  answer  for  the 
Admiralty,  that  Board  having  no  other 
representative  in  that  House  but  the 
Storekeeper  of  the  Navy.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  60- 
vemment  said  that  our  fleet  was  in  a 
proper  condition;  but  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  roconmiended  them  to  gather 
lessons  in  regard  to  their  armaments 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
months.  What  was  the  light  of  that 
experience  ?  The  recent  reports  of  the 
French  admirals  were  fruitful  in  such 
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lessons.  The  French  admirals  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Baltic  with  a  fleet  of 
heavy  draught,  analogous  to  our  own 
Channel  Fleet,  and  they  reported  to 
their  Government  that  they  could  do 
nothing.  They  had  20,000  troops  on 
board,  which  they  might  have  landed 
on  their  enemy's  coast  if  they  had  used 
small  vessels.  The  moment  the  Prus- 
sians saw  the  French  fleet  they  snapped 
their  fingers  at  it,  and  General  Von 
Falckenstein  was  enabled  to  take  part 
in  the  campaign  with  150,000  men ; 
whereas  if  the  French  had  employed 
gunboats  they  might  have  ravaged  the 
whole  length  of  their  enemy's  coast  from 
Pomerania  to  the  Elbe,  and  detained  so 
vast  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  force  there 
that  the  war  would  never  have  gone  be- 
yond Sedan.  England  had  to  guard 
some  seven  or  eight  great  focuses  of  its 
trade,  and  to  employ  many  vessels  of 
war  in  protecting  its  commerce.  At  the 
present  moment  England  had  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  to  guard  her 
commerce  ;  and  if  she  went  to  war  with 
any  country  that  had  a  shelving  shore,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  land  munitions  of 
war  upon  her  shores  on  account  of  the 
large  tonnage  of  our  ships  of  war.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Samuda)  recently  assured  his  con- 
stituents, on  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter),  that 
the  fleet  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country  during  many 
years  to  come ;  but  what  were  the  facts? 
Simply,  that  in  the  whole  Navy  there 
were  no  two  ships  exactly  alike.  No 
two  vessels  were  of  the  same  speed, 
there  were  not  two  topsail  yards  of  the 
same  length,  and  when  a  ship  went  into 
harbour  to  refit,  the  whole  of  the  masts, 
spars,  &c.,  had  to  be  made  specially  to 
suit  its  peculiar  build.  Vessels  were 
jailed  not  according  to  their  speed,  but 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  com- 
manders; the  consequence  being  that 
very  frequently  different  ships  belong^inff 
to  the  same  fleet  were  under  great  ri£ 
of  running  into  each  other.  He  felt 
that  in  discussing  these  questions  he 
was  much  embarrassed  by  die  calan&ity 
they  all  deplored.  In  the  face  of  the 
dreadful  bereavement  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
through  the  loss  of  the  Captain^  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  right  hon.  G^ntlemaa 
was  absent  from  the  House  by  reason  of 
ilhiess,  he  could  not   speak  with  the 
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same  flreedom  he  ahould  otherwise  have 
exercised.  He  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Gtenileman  would  soon  be  back  in  re- 
newed health;  but  he  must  ask  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Qovemmont  would  do  in  case  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  unable 
to  resume  duty  ?  Would  he  bring  back 
the  octogenarian  Peer  who  had  lately 
been  keeping  warm  the  eggs  of  the 
Admiralty  ?  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  in  his  whole  phalanx  a 
gentleman  fit  to  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  [_A  laugh.']  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  laughed — ^but  let  him  show 
the  man.  The  other  day  2,500  tons  of 
food  had  to  be  sent  to  Paris  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  was 
stated  by  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  getting  this  amount  of 
stores  on  board  the  transports  in  from 
15  to  20  hours  was  a  feat  of  the  greatest 
possible  dexterity,  showing  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  the  Navy.  Yet  this 
amount  of  food  waa  just  17  days'  provi- 
sions for  the  men  and  boys  voted  for  the 
Nayy.  Why,  he  remembered  that  in  1 842 
two  line-of-battlo  ships,  in  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  respectively,  were  com- 

Setely  rigged  and  loaded  in  24  hours. 
Lthough  they  would  have  another  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  dismissal  of 
Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  he  wished  now  to 
say  that,  as  the  affair  struck  him,  it 
seemed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  made 
a  scapegoat  of  that  gallant  officer ;  but 
Sir  Spencer  was  one  of  those  goats  who 
would  not  be  driven  just  as  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  desired.  He  had 
no  love  for  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  for 
he  had  done  more  harm  to  his  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone's)  constituents  than 
any  man  who  ever  breathed ;  but  he 
never  saw  a  man  down  without  picking 
him  up  if  he  thought  the  man  had  been 
wronged,  and  he  thought  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson  had  been  ill-used.  Thoro 
would,  however,  be  other  opportunities 
for  discussing  that  particular  question. 
This  country  was  just  now  in  the  extraor- 
dinary position  of  not  beinp:  able  to  take 
the  sea  for  offensive  operations,  because 
the  Navy  had  no  small  vessels  for  the 
protection  of  the  coast,  and  we  never 
should  be  able  to  do  so  unless  we  had 
100  smaller  vessels  for  the  purposes  of 
cruising,  of  defending  our  harbours,  and 
protecting  our  commerce.  So  far  as  the 
Administration  was  concerned,  they  found 


the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  men  pos- 
sessing the  highest  administrative  ability 
on  naval  questions  answered  in  Parlia- 
ment by  boys  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
questions  with  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  deal.  He  had  been  utterly  as- 
tounded by  finding  that  in  **  another 
place,"  on  the  preceding  night,  a  mere 
youth,  possessing  no  knowledge  of  naval 
questions,  was  put  up  to  answer  one  of 
the  most  consummate  naval  administra- 
tors in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  then 
they  found  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury throwing  his  cogis  over  an  effete 
Department,  where  the  utmost  confusion 
prevailed  along  with  the  greatest  animo- 
sity among  its  members,  and  adopting 
the  hackneyed  plan  of  dirtying  his  op- 
ponent's attorney. 

Mr.  BAXTER  desired  to  say  only  a 
few  words.  He  did  not,  in  the  least, 
complain  of  any  remark  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  introduced  this  discus- 
sion (Lord  Henry  Lennox),  and  who  had 
a  perfect  right  to  interrogate  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  time  at 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
was  likely  to  return  to  his  duties — be- 
cause it  was,  without  doubt,  a  matter  of 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  the  public 
service  for  so  important  an  official  to  be 
absent  when  the  Estimates  belonging  to 
his  Department  were  about  to  bo  intro- 
duced. As  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  stated, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  ex- 
pected back  at  his  post  in  a  few  days, 
and  it  would  then  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  decide  as  to  the  future.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  First 
Lord  himself  whether  he  would  continue 
at  the  head  of  his  Department  or  retire. 
He  strongly  deprecated  any  discussion 
just  now  of  the  Estimates,  which  were 
not  yet  even  in  the  hands  of  Members  ; 
though  several  hon.  Gentlemen  had  cri- 
ticized them  without  having  seen  them. 
He  hoped  they  would  be  in  the  possession 
of  hon.  Members  by  Monday  next,  and 
that  in  a  week  or  two  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  in  his  place  to  explain 
them,  and  also  to  state  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government  on  naval  matters. 
During  the  16  years  he  (Mr.  Baxter) 
had  been  a  Member  of  that  House  he 
never  remembered  a  discussion  in  the 
first  week  of  a  Session  similar  to  that 
which  had  just  been  held,  and  he  must 
again  protest  against  such  discussion 
not  only  as  unusual,  but  most  inoppor- 
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time.  He  would  sever  sar  one  wmd 
to  lead  the  people  of  England  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Administration  of  the 
right  hoa.  Iiiember  for  Tyrone  (IiCr. 
Goiry),  or  any  other  naval  Administra- 
tion, had  not  properly  provided  for  the 
defences  of  the  cooatij.  He  might  have 
thought  some  former  Admimstrations 
had  not  managed  the  Department  aa  well 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  but  he 
could  never  have  looked  with  favour 
upon  the  spectacle  of  Gentlemen  going 
aboat  the  country  and  saying — as  had 
been  freely  said  of  the  present  Admi- 
ralty adnunistration — that  the  Admi- 
ralty, when  in  charge  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr. 
Corry),  and  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chicheeter  (Lord  Henry  Lennox), 
was  inefficient  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  it.  He  conld 
assure  the  House  that  the  Admiralty 
was,  at  the  present  moment,  fully  com- 
petent to  satisfy  all  the  demands  likely 
to  be  made  upon  it.  Further,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  James  Elphinstone)  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  (Mr.  Baxter's)  position 
when  he  compared  it  to  that  of  a  Store- 
keeper in  the  Navy.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  buying  and  selling  of  all 
naval  stores  ;  but  that  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  his  duty.  He  deemed  him- 
self responsible  to  the  First  Lord  for  the 
naval  administration  of  the  country,  and 
he  was  prepared,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
answer  any  quostions  that  might  be  put 
to  him  on  that  subject.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth would  regret  the  remarks  he  had 
just  made  with  reference  to  what  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night- 
He  was  sure  there  was  no  man  who  had 
attended  more  laboriooBly  to  his  duty  as 
a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  than  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown).  He 
thought  his  noble  Friend  answered  all 
the  questions  put  to  him  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  wait  with  patience  till  the 
Naval  Estimates  were  introduced  before 
the^  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  this 
subject.  As  the  Qovemment  had  already 
told  the  House,  in  a  few  days  they  ex- 
pected the  First  Lord  of  the  Admualty 
to  be  in  his  place,  and,  until  then,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  suspend  its  judg- 
ment on  matters  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

Amendment,  by  leaTe,  witMravm. 
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Original  Qoeetion,  "ThatlCr.Speaber 
do  now  leave  the  Cluur,"  by  leare,  wiih- 

Committee  dtferred  till  Monday  nexrt. 

BTAlfP  ACT  (1870)  XUZnnUENX  BIIX. 

On  HotiOD  of  Mr.  StAHtnui,  BiU  to  unend 
ttw  Stamp  Act,  1670,  ia  rsUtioa  to  Foreipi  Seeu- 
ritiei  ■no  Mortgage!  of  Stock,  ordtrtd  to  be 
brought  in  bj  Hr.  StuiMisand  Ur.  CaiaouxoB 
of  tho  EzOMi^niB. 

ITBES  BILL. 

On  Motion  or  Ur.  M'Liain,  Bill  to  nuke  pro- 
riaioD  for  inqntnea  into  the  origin  and  eironm- 
itanoet  of  Firei,  ordered  to  ba  bronxht  in  b^  Vr. 
M'Laoar,  Ur.  AoiB-Eu.!*,  and  Mr.  Chabli* 
Tdbkeb. 

Bill  pr«t«R(Al,  and  read  the  Brat  time.    [BiUll.] 

Hooao  adjoDrned  at  a  quarter 

afler  Twelve  o'elocfc,  tiU 

Monday  nelt. 


HOUSE    OF    L0ED8, 
Monday,  2(ith  Fi^niary,  IS71. 

MINUTES.]— PoBLia  Bilu— J^Vif  lUatKog— 
PrinofH  Loniw'a  Annuity'  (30);  Jariea  Aet 
(1870}  AmendmeDt'(]l). 

Steimd  JZ^oA'n^— Weit  Afrioai)  SaUlenMnU  (1); 
Henofioai  Reaigoation  (T). 

WEST  AFRICAN  SETTLEMBNTS  BILL. 

( Tilt  Earl  of  KimherUs.) 

(no.  1.)      BECOUD  EEABINa, 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEELET,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  that  its  object  was  to  ex- 
tend the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the 
West  A&ican  Settlements  to  certain  of- 
fences committed  out  of  HerMajes^s 
dominions.  At  present  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  a^  oining  our  settlementa 
of  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  Lagos,  were  not  under  the  juriedio- 
tion  of  Einy  civilized  Government;  yet 
as  crimes  were  frequently  perpetrated 
in  those  barbarous  territories  against 
British  subjects  and  persons  residing  in 
our  settlements,  and  there  were  no  means 
of  making  tho  offenders  amenable  to 
law,  it  was  desirable  to  provide  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  such  crimes  and 
outrages.  The  Bill  therefore  extended 
the  juriediotion  of  our  Courts  to  20  miles 
beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  our  settle- 
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mente ;  and  aathoiized  the  apprehexudon 
of  any  offender  within  our  settlements 
who  may  have  committed  a  criminal  act 
in  the  limits  outside. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Whole  House  To-morrotc, 

BENEFICES  RESIGNATION  BILL. 

( The  Lard  Bishop  of  Winchester,) 

(no.  7.)      SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

•The  Bishop  of  WINOHESTEE,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  he  desired  to  lay 
before  their  Lordships  his  object  inpro- 
poflinff  this  legislation.  The  object  of 
uie  Bill  was  one  of  great  simplicity,  and 
ita  machinery  was  very  analogous  to  that 
which  their  Lordships  had  sanctioned  in 
another  case  for  a  similar  purpose.  That 
object  was  to  allow  clergymen  who, 
eimer  from  age,  or  pressing  bodily  in- 
firmity, were  incapacitated  from  the  duo 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  resign  any 
benefice  they  might  hold,  retiring  on  a 
moderate  pension,  chargeable  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  benefice  with  the  consent 
of  all  the  parties  concerned.  In  asking 
their  Lordships  to  do  this,  he  was  only 
asldng  them  to  restore  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  what  it  used  to  be.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  one  of  those  Conservative 
and  safe  amendments  of  the  law  which 
he  should  have  thought  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  to  their  Lordships,  and 
he  regretted  that  some  noble  Lords, 
Friends  of  his,  for  whose  opinions  he  had 
the  highest  respect,  difiered  from  hnn  as 
to  the  expediency  of  it.  He  could  not 
tell  what  these  objections  would  be  until 
he  heard  them ;  but  he  would  give  them 
the  most  careful  consideration  when  he 
knew  what  they  were.  He  was  simply 
seeking  a  restoration  of  the  law  to  what  it 
was  previous  to  31  Elizaheth,  c.  6,  s.  8, 
whicn  made  pensions  on  the  resignation 
of  benefices  unlawful.  That  statute  was 
a  wise  measure  at  the  time,  for  the 
granting  of  pensions  was  a  part  of  a 
great  system  of  abuse  which  had  pre- 
vailed. It  was  aimed  against  an  usurped 
jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy,  under  which 
these  pensions  were  granted  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  Qie  interests  of  the 
panshes,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
neaping   a  multitude  of   simultaneous 


pensions  on  some  one  resigning  derk. 
This  was  a  gross  abuse,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  the  time  to  cut  deep  in  order 
to  cut  away  the  roots  of  the  abuse.  But 
under  this  Bill  no  such  abuse  could  arise, 
for  it  provided  that  no  retiring  clerk 
should  be  able  under  any  circumstances 
to  receive  more  than  one  pension  at  the 
same  time.  Beforence  to  the  Reformatio 
Legum  would  give  ample  evidence  of 
what  was  designed;  and,  indeed,  this 
measure,  down  to  some  of  its  very  mi- 
nutest details,  was  one  of  the  wise  and 
moderate  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Reformatio  Zegum,  and  had  some 
operation  for  a  time,  though  it  had  never 
been  incorporated,  as  it  was  intended  to 
be,  in  the  statute  book.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  Winchester)  sought  to  restore  the  law, 
with  certain  abatements,  to  what  it  had 
been  before  the  statute  of  Elizabeth. 
Ho  might  well  seek  to  do  this,  because 
he  thought  it  was  an  act  of  charity  and 
justice  to  the  parochial  clergy.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  no  body  of  men  dis- 
charging important  official  duties,  which 
required  so  much  health  and  strength, 
who  did  so  without  any  prospect  of  re- 
tiring, when  striken  vdth  years,  on  some 
pension  out  of  the  funds  of  the  pro- 
fession they  had  adopted.  This  was  the 
more  hard  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
greater  portion  of  them  to  make  any 
decent  provision  by  the  savings  of  their 
profession  during  their  years  of  active 
health.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
would  hardly  wish  the  body  of  their 
clergy  to  be  driven  either  to  give  up  al- 
together the  position  which  they  held, 
or  to  continue  to  attempt  to  render 
services  which  the  clergy  themselves, 
more  painfully  than  any  others,  knew 
they  could  no  longer  render  with  due 
efficiency;  and  the  more  sacred  their 
duties  the  more  cruel  it  was  to  inflict 
upon  their  consciences  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  doing  wrong  to  their  own  con- 
science or  exposing  their  families  to 
that  which  was  close  upon  star\'ation. 
The  man  who  had  given  the  prime  of  his 
life,  the  best  of  his  years,  and  the  flower 
of  his  intellect  to  the  grave  duties  of 
the  parochial  priesthood,  was  surely  en- 
titled, when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
discharge  those  duties,  from  ago  or  sick- 
ness, to  look  for  such  a  moderate  pro- 
vision in  his  age  as  ho  had  earned  for 
himself  by  hard  service  when  enabled  by 
Providence  to  render  it.  And  tliis  was  the 
more  due  to  those  gentlemen — for  gentle- 
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men  they  were  while  servine  as  the  pa- 
rochial clergy — because  the  Legislature 
had  already  extended  a  similar  provision 
to  the  order  of  Bishops  of  the  national 
Church,  which  he  felt  had  no  right  to 
those  advantages  while  they  were  with- 
held from  those  who  perhaps  had  not 
during  their  service  an  equal  share  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world.  It  was 
right  and  just  that  this  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  parochial  clergy  of 
England ;  but  he  made  the  appeal  ^- 
ther  because  it  was  for  the  interests  of 
the  parishes  themselves,  which  this 
clergy  served,  that  the  change  should  be 
made.  He  could  assure  their  Lordships 
that  in  some  cases  the  parish  did  suffer 
most  severely  from  the  causes  to  which 
he  had  referred.  The  clergyman  was 
often,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  office, 
the  centre  of  literary  life  and  of  moral 
power  in  a  parish;  and  when  he  was 
disabled,  and  when  there  was  no  resi- 
dent nobleman  or  gentleman,  or  earnest- 
minded  Dissenting  minister,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  power  of  that  central  spring 
caused  the  inhabitants  to  sink  down  to 
a  dead  level  of  stagnation.  It  was  ma- 
nifest that  such  parishes  suffered  under 
grievous  injustice.  The  injury  inflicted 
on  the  parishes  by  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  retirement  extended  be- 
yond the  particular  parishes  concerned ; 
for  the  present  system  helped  to  msiin- 
tain  the  most  vicious  idea  which  had 
spread  so  widely  that  these  benefices 
were  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  paid 
by  them,  and  not  so  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  ministered. 
It  was  desirable  that  the  fallacy  should 
be  removed,  because  anything  was  valu- 
able that  tended  to  remove  the  idea 
that  because  our  forefathers  had  wisely 
endowed  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
with  freehold  property,  they  had  not  had 
in  view  especially  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  population  of  the  several  parishes. 
These  freeholds  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  and  when  the  trust  was  violated, 
the  freeholders  had  no  longer  the  right 
to  retain  them.  The  interests  of  the 
parish  formed  the  first  consideration, 
and  these  could  be  obtained  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  younger  and  stronger 
man.  It  had  been  said  that  the  object 
would  be  obtained  by  suffering  the 
Bishop  to  appoint  a  curate,  and  to  pay 
the  curate  out  of  the  income  of  the  oe- 
nefice.  But  that  was  not  the  same  thing ; 
it  was  a  wholly  different  thing  to  have 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester 


an  efficient  dergyman  as  the  incumbent 
of  a  parish  and  a  worn-out  clergyman 
as  the  incumbent  backed  by  a  curate. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing of  security  in  a  man's  mind  when 
he  held  the  position  of  incumbent. 
While  he  was  incimibent  he  was  not 
liable  to  be  removed,  unless  he  him- 
self chose,  and  therefore  he  gave  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  his  work  in  a 
way  which  no  man  could  do  who  might 
be  removed  in  a  few  months.  There 
was  a  taking  root  in  the  one  case,  and  a 
mere  putting  in  a  rootless  branch  in  the 
other.  And  besides  this  there  must 
necessarily  be,  while  human  nature  was 
what  it  was,  some  feeling  between  the 
older  incimibent  and  the  younger  curate  ; 
there  must  spring  up  just  that  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  alienation  which  created 
more  harm  in  a  parish  than  any  feeling  of 
a  secular  character  whatever.  The  former 
having  had  his  power  enfeebled  by  de- 
grees would  not  feel  the  amount  of 
change  that  had  become  necessary,  and 
would  see  with  distaste  what  he  would 
think  the  imnecessary  activity  of  the 
curate  whom  the  Bishop  had  forced  upon 
him.  Therefore,  there  would  not  be  the 
benefit  to  the  parish  if  you  gave  to  the 
Bishop  power  to  appoint  a  curate  that 
there  would  be  if  you  gave  the  rector 
the  power  of  retiring.  It  was  one  thing 
to  enable  an  incumbent — for  no  compul- 
sion was  to  be  put  upon  him — to  enjoy 
repose,  perhaps  in  a  place  where  liis 
family  were  settled,  and  where  a  decent 
allowance  would  enable  him  to  sustain 
a  less  expensive  position ;  it  was  another 
thing  to  compel  him  to  be  the  witness  of 
an  activity  which  he  secretly  disliked. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  objections 
which  were  to  be  brought  against  the 
Bill  would  be.  He  knew  it  was  said 
last  year  that  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  Bill  would  be  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  large  benefices,  but  that  it  would  fail 
in  the  case  of  small  benefices.  Now,  he 
could  not  see  why  a  measure  by  which 
some  benefices  would  profit  should  be 
objected  to  because  it  would  be  inopera- 
tive in  others.  The  whole  subject  had 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  the  clergy 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation — and 
they  knew  pretty  well  what  was  most  for 
their  own  interest  and  welfare,  and  that 
body  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that 
this  measure  should  be  carried.  It  was 
part  of  a  great  reform  which  they  hoped 
to  carry  into  another  part  of  the  Church 
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maohmeiy — ^ihe  Queen  Anne's  Bonniy. 
They  hoped  that  the  readjustment  of 
Qneen  Anne's  Bounty,  which  had  been 
favourably  received  by  the  whole  Bench 
of  Bishops,  and  which  he  believed  was 
also  favourably  received  by  the  groat 
bulk  of  the  parochial  clergy,  woidd  in  a 
great  degree  meet  the  difficidty  and 
objection  to  which  he  had  just  referred. 
A  most  careful  statement  had  been  drawn 
up  of  what  was  now  yielded  by  Queen 
Aime's  Bounty,  and  what  would  be 
yielded  by  the  Bounty  if  the  measure 
now  proposed  was  carried  into  effect. 
His  right  rev.  Brethren — and  he  believed 
the  bulk  of  the  parochial  clergy,  were 
anxious  to  provide  out  of  that  fund 
asflistance  for  the  small  benefices.  The 
measure  did  not  propose  to  alter  the 
amount  paid  by  the  Bishops  for  this 
reason — ^fiiat  they  paid  more  now  than 
fhe  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  That 
House  had  now  proposed  an  alteration 
of  the  law  which  woidd  throw  a  large 
increase  of  payment  to  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  on  their  own  body,  and  diminish 
the  sum  paid  under  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  by  the  Episcopal  Order. 
But  the  Bishops,  though  paying  more 
than  the  clergy,  did  not  desire  to  see  any 
reduction  of  &eir  quota  to  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  their  proposal  being  that  there 
should  be  raised  a  very  moderate  tax  of 
1  per  cent  upon  all  benefices  the  income 
oi  whioh  exceeded  the  sum  on  which  the 
income  tax  was  not  paid.  This  tax 
of  1  per  cent  would  go  to  the  clergy 
instead  of  the  First  Fruits — a  burden 
which  was  very  onerous,  being  imposed 
on  taking  possession,  and  which  was  at 
the  same  tune  imcertain,  imjust,  and  in- 
adequate, large  upon  some,  and  nothing 
at  all  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  bene- 
fices of  the  country.  The  result  of  the 
alteration  of  this  payment  in  the  diocese 
of  Idohfield,  as  his  right  rev.  Brother  had 
with  great  activity  ascertained,  would 
be  this — Lichfield  at  present  paid  £150 
a  year  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty ;  but  if 
the  alteration  proposed  was  carried  out 
there  would  be  £1,500  a  year  from  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield.  It  was  proposed 
that  that  £150,  which  was  now  paid  in 
augmentation  of  livings  through  Queen 
Anne's  Boimty,  should  be  retained,  and 
£650  added  to  it ;  and  there  would  still 
remain  for  the  diocese  £800  a  year  to  be 
paid  for  pensions  to  poor  clergymen 
retiring  from  livings  imder  £300  a  year. 
He  apprehended  that  this  would  be  one 
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of  the  greatest  practical  benefits  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  only 
other  objection  which  he  could  conceive 
of  was  that  the  measure  would  give 
rise  to  jobs.  But  in  the  dra wing-up  of 
the  Bill  very  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  provide  against  any  abuse  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected that  the  interests  of  the  patrons 
were  not  sufficientiy  consulted  oy  the 
Bill,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
jobs,  and  a  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  the  Bill  might  be  altered  in  Com« 
mittee  so  that  the  consent  of  the  patron 
of  the  living  should  be  required ;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  patron  of  the  living 
and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  an  appeal 
should  be  made,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  the  province,  whose 
judgment  should  be  final  on  the  matter. 
Now,  if  that  would  remove  the  difficidty, 
he  would  be  perfectly  ready  in  Com- 
mittee to  agree  to  that  change ;  and  he  be- 
lieved he  might  say  on  behcdf  of  his  right 
rev.  Brethren  beside  him  that  they  would 
be  equally  as  ready  as  himself  to  consent 
to  it.  Another  obj  ection  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him  was  as  to  the  age  at 
which  a  clergyman  should  retire  and  the 
pension  become  due  should  be  defined. 
To  this  he  had  no  objection  on  prin- 
ciple. The  age  of  70  years  had  been  pro- 
?osed ;  but  he  could  not  agree  to  that, 
t  would  be  hard  on  the  body  of  the 
clergy  to  tell  them  that  they  could  not 
get  this  pension  until  they  were  70  years 
old.  He  had  proposed  the  age  of  60 
years,  as  he  thought  that  a  man  who 
had  been  working  from  23  to  60  years  of 
age  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring upon  a  third  of  his  income  if  he 
desired  it,  if  ho  felt  age  creeping  upon 
him,  and  if  his  Bishop  agreed  to  it. 
Ho  did  not  know  what  other  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  Bill ;  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  weigh  any  that  was 
stated  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He 
would  leave  the  Bill  in  their  Lordships' 
hands,  earnestly  entreating  for  the  sake 
of  the  credit  of  the  national  Church, 
for  tiie  sake  of  the  clorgj',  and,  more  than 
all,  for  the  sake  of  the  pnrisliioners,  for 
whose  benefit  these  endowments  had 
been  given  by  our  forefatlicrs,  that  they 
woidd  i)eiTait  a  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  sanction  the  most  important 
principle  it  contained. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
^{The  Bishop  of  JTincheiter,) 
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LoED  ROMILLY  said,  he  rose,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  in  bringing  forward 
that  measure,  was  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  benefit  the  Church.  It 
was  from  exactly  the  same  motive,  be- 
cause he  (Lord  Romilly)  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  this  Bill  woidd  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  Church,  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  put  his  judgment  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  In  a 
matter  of  this  description,  which  was  not 
a  matter  of  doctrine  nor  a  matter  of 
discipline,  but  which  was  merely  a  matter 
of  finance,  it  was  quite  clear  that  a  lay 
member  of  the  Church  might  be  as  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  as  the  Epis- 
copal Bench.  The  present  was  one  of 
three  BiQs  which  were  before  the  House 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Session,  two  of 
which  were  passed  in  a  very  hurried 
manner.  Not  only  was  he  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  from 
early  education  and  from  subsequent  re- 
flection, but  he  believed  that  attachment 
to  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people. 
Indeed,  he  believed  that  were  a  reli- 
gious Census  taken  its  members  would 
be  foimd  far  to  exceed  aU  the  Dissenters 
put  together.  The  two  great  causes  of 
its  popularity  were  the  independence  of 
the  parochial  clergy  and  the  lay  ele- 
ment. But  he  proposed  to  show  that 
the  Bill  would  seriously  affect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  parochial  clergy,  and 
also  seriously  affect  the  right  of  the  lay 
patrons.  It  was  necessary  to  observe 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  persons 
among  the  parochial  clergy  who  would 
be  affected  by  this  Bill.  One  class  con- 
sisted of  those  clergy  who  had  lived  a 
long  time  in  the  parish,  and,  having 
become  old,  were  unwilling  to  retire, 
imless  compelled ;  but  there  was  another 
class  who,  from  various  causes,  desired 
to  retire  at  once.  Let  their  Lordships 
consider  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who 
had  held  the  incumbency  of  a  parish  30, 
40,  or  60  years,  had  been  expecting  to 
spend  his  last  days  there,  who  had,  pro- 
bably, christened  more  than  half  the 
population — ^let  their  Lordships  consider 
the  cruelty  of  compelling  such  a  clergy- 
man to  leave  the  scene  of  his  life-long 
labours  to  live  upon  a  reduced  income, 
in  a  place  where  he  was  tmknown,  and 
which  had  no  associations  for  him.  It 
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might  be  said  that  as  no  commission 
could  be  issued  without  the  clergyman's 
written  application  to  theBishop,  he  would 
not  retire  unless  he  himself  desired  to  do 
so;  but  what  moral  pressure  would  be 
put  upon  him !  One  good-natured  friend 
would  tell  him  ^at  the  Bishop  thought 
him  incompetent  to  perform  ike  duties 
of  his  office  ;  another  would  tell  him 
that,  though  he  preached  occasionally 
and  administered  the  sacraments,  had 
a  very  good  curate,  and  had  a  wife 
highly  useful  in  the  parish,  stiU  at  his 
age  he  ought  to  resign.  He  would 
find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure; and  if  clergymen  in  such  cases 
declined  to  resign,  compulsory  powers 
would,  probably,  be  next  asked  for. 
The  case  with  which  it  was  most  neces- 
sary to  deal — alienation  of  mind — was 
not  touched  by  the  Bill,  for  such  a  cler- 
gyman could  not  apply  for  a  commis- 
sion. It  would  be  very  hard  to  remove 
from  a  parish  an  aged  incumbent,  for 
whom  aU  the  inhabitants  had  come  to 
entertain  a  filial  affection,  and  who  would 
be  gravely  injured  by  the  Act ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  he  believed  that  the 
clergy  generally  would  regard  this  mea- 
sure as  the  infliction  of  a  calamitous  * 
protection  for  them.  He  attributed  little 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Convocation  in 
this  matter,  for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
parochial  clergy  were  not  really  repre- 
sented in  Convocation  any  more  tnan 
they  were  in  that  House.  There  was 
another  class  of  persons — ^men  who,  per- 
haps, had  had  an  accession  of  property, 
or  for  other  reasons,  would  be  glad  to 
retire,  profess  their  inability  further  to 
continue  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  parish,  and  in  that  case  they  would 
carry  off  one-third  of  the  income  from 
the  parish,  and  retire  from  the  Churoh. 
As  to  the  commissioners  preventing  jobs, 
how  could  that  be  done?  If  a  young 
man  professed  to  be  incapacitated  hj 
illness,  how  could  it  be  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  so  ?  He  might  get  a  medical 
certificate  of  certain  ailments,  and  might 
probably  possess  some  ailments,  though 
not  sufficient  to  disable  him.  The  Bill 
would  enable  him  to  leave  the  living 
with  a  diminished  income ;  whereas  he 
would  otherwise  have  resigned,  and  left 
it  without  any  burden.  Tliere  was  also 
another  serious  objection  to  the  Bill— - 
the  expense  of  working  it.  The  oom- 
missioners  who  were  to  take  evidence 
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nndior  it  must  be  paid.  The  com- 
nuBaianers  were  to  take  evidence  and 
examine  persons,  and  if  they  thought 
{he  inoumoent  ought  not  to  retire,  the 
expense  of  the  inquiry  would  be  a  charge 
upon  him ;  while  in  the  other  event  half 
of  it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  living. 
The  expense  would  make  the  machinery 

n"  )  inapplicable  to  small  livings;  in- 
,  this  was  admitted  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  He  desired  also  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  novelty  of  the  proposal. 
BiahcmB  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to 
qnestionB  of  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but 
tiuB  was  one  of  a  series  of  Bills  which 
gave  them  a  voice  in  the  financial  ar- 
xangements  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
This  he  regarded  as  a  very  serious  evil. 
He  could  see  no  calamity  to  a  parish  in 
having  the  duties  amply  performed  by  a 
curate,  under  the  direction  of  an  incum- 
bent who  had  had  a  long  experience  of 
the  parish,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  its  requirements.  The  patron,  to 
whom  and  to  the  incumbent  all  financial 
aflkirs  ought,  he  contended,  to  be  loft, 
was  wholly  ignored  by  the  Bill.  His 
<me  representative  on  the  commission 
would  DC  outvoted  by  the  four  other 
members,  or  might  even  be  displaced  by 
the  Bishop,  who  \vas  to  be  able  to  re- 
move any  commissioner  he  deemed  unfit 
a^d  to  appoint  a  substitute.  The  Bishop 
was  also  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
non, provided  it  did  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  income  of  the  benefice ;  and 
as  the  Bill  stood,  he  saw  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  succession  of  retirements  and 
pensions.  The  result  of  this  would  be 
that  the  patron  would  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  position,  and  would  dispose  of 
his  advowson.  Lay  patronage  was  a 
very  beneficial  element  in  the  Church, 
and  he  deprecated  anything  which  would 
weaken  it.  He  objected  to  this  and  its 
companion  measures  as  likely  to  further 
the  efforts  of  those  persons  who  wished 
to  remove  the  Episcopal  Bench  from 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  to  over- 
throw the  Established  Church,  and  as 
likely  also  to  alienate  the  best  friends  of 
the  Church. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
("now "J  and  insert  (**this  day  six 
montha.'*)— (  J%#  Lord  Romilly,) 

Thb  liAnQUEss  OF  SALI6BIJEY  said, 
fliat  aa  to  the  objection  of  the  great 


danger  of  clergymen  being  forcibly 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the 
Bill,  the  answer  was  simple — he  would 
remind  the  noble  and  loamcd  Lord 
(Lord  Romilly)  that  the  Bill  did  not 
come  into  operation  until  the  clorg}Tiian 
had  requested  the  Bishop  to  appoint  a 
commission,  and  the  iucumbeut  could 
avoid  all  the  evils  and  dangers  which  he 
saw  in  it  by  simply  taking  no  advantage 
of  its  provisions.  Ho  thought  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  speech,  led  the  House  too  much  into 
the  region  of  sentiment.  Why  should 
a  clergyman  difier  from  every  other  per- 
son who  served  the  public,  or  a  private 
individual,  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  attempting  to  discharge  his  duties 
when  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  do 
so  ?  There  was  a  class  of  very  estimable 
men — most  valuable  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic, whom  of  all  others  Parliament  would 
be  most  sorry  to  oppress — ^but  who  were 
now  subject  to  this  some  dangerous  per- 
mission. He  believed  it  was  open  to  a 
Judge,  if  he  Wished  to  retire,  to  apply 
in  the  proper  quarter,  and  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  his  salary  as  a  pension ;  and  he 
had  never  heai'd  this  described  as  a  hard- 
ship, or  heard  of  the  danger  of  a  Judge 
being  bullied  and  worried  by  Ul-judginff 
friends  into  unnecessary  resignation.  A 
Judge  was  just  as  likely  to  have  a  sen- 
timental attachment  for  the  Bench  on 
which  ho  had  sat  half  his  life  as  a  clergy- 
man for  his  living  ;  and  if  there  was  a 
danger  of  being  buUied  protection  ought 
to  be  applied  as  much  to  tlie  Judge  as 
to  the  clergyman.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  every  part  of  the  pul)lic  sei'vice. 
No  reform  had  been  more  beneficial  or 
more  general  in  modem  times  than  the 
principle  of  superannuation  of  public 
servants,  and  the  Bill  simply  proposed 
its  application  to  the  parochial  clergy. 
If  some  such  measure  were  not  passed, 
surely  the  clergy  would  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  a  liberty  which  had  already 
been  given  to  the  Bishops  was  not  given 
to  them.  He  desired  also  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  rights  of  patrons  were 
not  protected  as  they  ought  to  bo ;  but 
this  was  a  matter  for  future  conside- 
ration. While  not  regarding  the  Bill 
as  perfect,  and  thinking  the  rights  of 
patrons  were  not  sufficiently  protected, 
its  general  principle  was  wise  and  ne- 
cessary, and  an  indispensable  sequel  to 
the  reform  applied  by  Parliament  to  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  service. 
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The  Eabl  of  HAEEOWBY  sup- 
ported the  Bill,  which  he  thought  would 
be  beneficial ;  but  he  feared  that  its  ap- 
plication would  be  limited  to  the  richer 
uvings.  The  rights  of  the  parishioners 
ought  to  be  protected ;  and,  therefore, 
the  churchwarden  of  the  parish  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  commissioners  in 
place  of  the  magistrate  nominated  by 
the  Bishop. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  that  last  year  he 
had  made  several  objections  to  the  Bill 
then  before  them,    and  some  of  them 
still  existed.     The  two  principal  points 
of  objection  had,  however,  been  reme- 
died, and  his  objections  might  be  modi- 
fied or  removed  by  the  Amendments  to 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  willing 
to  agree.     One  of  these  concerned  the 
rights  of  the  patron — that  no  resima- 
tion  should  take  place  without  his  hav- 
ing a  potent  voice  in  the  matter.    An- 
other, to  the  terms  upon  which  an  incum- 
bent should  be  permitted  to  resign.  The 
Bill  contained  no  definition  of  the  period 
of  life  that  would  entitle  an  incumbent 
to  retire — it  did  not  often  happen  that 
a  clerg3rman  held  a  benefice  m>m  the 
age  of  23  to  60,  for  he  seldom  got  a 
living  at  the  former  age.     He  agreed 
that  am  incumbent,  incapacitated  by  ill- 
ness, should  be  able  to  retire  irrespec- 
tively of  age ;  but  he  objected  to  fixing 
60  as  the  age  entitling  a  clergyman  to 
a  pension,  for  a  man  of  60  might,  ex 
hypotheaiy  be  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
quite  competent  to  discharge  his  duties. 
This  and  one  or  two  other  points  might 
be  considered  in  Committee,  and  he  now 
only  threw    it    out    for    consideration. 
There  were  also  other  matters  that  would 
have  to  be  considered ;  and  one  was  a 
subject  of  great  importance.    The  exist- 
ing law  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
simony  the  making  of  any  resignation 
of  a  benefice  in  consideration  of  a  money 
payment;  and  in  the  present  Bill  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  proposed  to  enact  that 
the  transactions  under  this  Bill  should 
not  be  suln'ected  to  the  penalties  against 
simony.  Now,  xmless  this  provision  were 
very  carefully  guarded,  they  would  open 
a  door  to  a  most  corrupt  kind  of  jobbery 
in  the  traffic  in  livings.    Nothing  would 
be  so  easy  as  to  enter  into  a  private  ar- 
rangement in  reference  to  the  next  pre- 
sentation with  the  incumbent,   that  in 
addition  to  having  one-third  of  his  in- 
come under  this    BOl,   the   purchaser 
should   secretly   give   him    something 
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more,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  retire. 
This    ought   to  be    careftilly  guarded 
against.     Another  objection  was  this — 
What  was  to  be  the  position  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  incumbent  who  retired  upon 
one-third  of  his  income  ?    Suppose,  for 
instance,   that  an    incumbent  availing 
himself  of  the  Act  passed  last  Session 
chose  to  make  the  necessary  declaration 
and  to  retire  firom  orders  altogether.  He 
would  then  receive  one-third  of  the  in- 
come arising  out  of  the  benefice  of  a 
Church  from  which  he  had  withdrawn. 
Suppose,  further,  that  after  this  he  should 
preach  doctrines,  or  write  books  contain- 
ing doctrines  which  were  heretical,  how 
were  they  to  deal  with  him  ?    Possibly 
they  might  have  a  man  receiving  the 
third  of  the  income  of  a  benefice  preach- 
ing or  writing  opinions  that  were  here- 
tical, and  yet  they  woidd  be  unable  to 
punish  him.     There  was  a  provision  in 
the  Bill  enacting  that  in  case  the  clergy- 
man, after  availing  himself  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Act,  engaged  in  any  ecclesiastical 
duty,  the  Bishop  of  the  <]docese  he  had 
quitted  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  which  he  went  might  settle  between 
themselves  how  far  his  retiring  income 
might  be  reduced.    But  if  the  clergy- 
man subsequently  wrote  heretical  wor£S 
or  preached  doctrines  which  were  not 
orthodox,  he  might  go  to  places  where 
there  was  no  diocese  and  accept,  for  in- 
stance, the  charge  of  a  congregation  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  living  in  a  climate 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  drawing  not  only  his  Italian 
salary  but  also  a  third  of  tlie  income  of 
his  former  benefice.     He  hoped  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  would  deal  with  the 
various  questions  to  which  he  had  pointed 
attention. 

Eabl  STANHOPE  said,  that  most  of 
these  matters  would  very  rightly  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  they  furnished  any  ground 
to  resist  the  present  Bill.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Bomilly) 
seemed  to  treat  very  lightly  the  evils  of 
the  system  as  it  existed  now.  But  was 
it  a  light  matter  to  a  parish  to  find  itself 
tied  to  an  incumbent  who  had  come,  per- 
haps, to  that  grievous  pass  of  extreme 
old  age — 

**  Qaa>  neo 
Nomina  Beryorum  nee  vnltam  agnosoit  amioi ;'' 

— an  incumbent  become  wholly  infirm  and 
incompetent,  and  able  at  most  to  read 
forth  once  a  week  the  appointed  Sernoee^ 
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Was  fhifl  a  light  matter  for  tlie  feolings 
of  the  incumbont  himself?  Yet  how 
could  such  an  incumbent  be  expected  to 
retire  £rom  his  benefice,  unless  tlie  law 
provided  a  fixed  though  moderate  income 
for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  his 
family  when  he  retired  ?  This  same  mea- 
sure, in  principle,  had  already  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Bench  of  Bishops  in  a  tem- 
porary Act,  and  it  had  already  produced 
tiie  happiest  effects.  With  this  view  of 
the  question,  he  (Earl  Stanhope)  ten- 
dered his  thanks  to  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late (the  Bishop  of  Winchester)  for  in- 
troducing the  measure,  and  he  had  every 
hope  that,  if  the  second  reading  were 
passed,  the  defects  complained  of  could 
be  remedied  in  Committee.  Much  had 
been  said  of  the  rights  of  patrons :  no 
doubt  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
lights  of  patrons  should  be  protected; 
but  still,  if  the  interests  of  the  patron 
and  of  the  parish  should  happen  to  be 
in  conflict,  the  interests  of  the  parish 
should  certainly  prevail. 

On  Question,  That  ("now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion,  resolved  in  the 
affirmative :  Bill  read  2"  accordingly. 

Hoase  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Six  o'clock,  till  To'inorrow, 

half  past  Ton  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
M<mday,  20th  February ,  1871. 

MINUTES.]—  Public  Bills  —  Ordered— Firti 
Reading — Elections  (Parliamentarj  and  Muni- 
cipal) [45]. 

Firit  ibodtn^— Stamp  Act  (1870)  Amendment* 
[46]. 

CommiUee — Report — UniTersitj  Tests  [6]. 

Third  Reading  —  Princess  Louise's  Annuity* 
[34];  Provisional  Order  Bills  (Committees)* 
[12],  and  passed, 

OARACAS— BRITISH  CLAIMS. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  EASTWICK  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Pro- 
ceedings, or  Selections  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  l^jxed  Commission  on 
British  Claims  which  sat  in  Caracas  in 
1868,  of  which  Mr.  Joel  was  a  member? 


Viscount  ENITELD  said,  in  reply, 
that  there  woidd  be  no  objection  to  pre- 
sent the  Reports  to  which  thehon.  Mem- 
ber refeiTed,  if  he  thought  the  matter  of 
sufUciont  importance;  but  it  was  only 
fair  to  inform  him  that  the  docimients 
in  question  were  very  voluminous,  ex- 
tending over  647  pages,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  would  cost  about 
£40. 

METROPOLIS-LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  BUXTON  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  he  has  considered 
the  great  facility  with  which  London 
has  been  provided  with  the  requisite 
organization  for  the  election  of  the 
School  Board ;  and,  whether  he  does  not 
think  it  probable  that  he  may  bo  able  to 
prepare  a  measure  for  the  creation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  Metropolis  in  the 
present  year  ? 

Mb.,  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  would,  he  trusted,  excuse  him  if 
ho  failed  to  see  the  analogy  between  the 
creation  of  a  school  board  and  the 
carrying  out  of  a  scheme  for  the  local 
government  of  London.  The  London 
school  board  was  a  mere  addition  to  the 
existing  powers — an  addition  that  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all  the  exist- 
ing authorities.  Any  system  of  local 
government  for  London  that  would  be 
worthy  of  acceptance  by  the  House  must 
interfere  with  existing  institutions,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  and  no  Govern- 
ment could  exercise  ordinary  prudence 
which  did  not  foresee  that  &ere  would 
be  to  any  such  measure  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition,  involving,  of 
course,  a  great  consumption  of  time.  It 
was  after  a  full  consideration  of  all  these 
circumstances,  and  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance, that  the  Government  had  de- 
cided that  they  would  be  unable  in  the 
present  Session  to  introduce,  in  addition 
to  the  other  measures  they  intended  to 
propose,  a  measure  of  such  great  im- 
portance. 

IRELAND— ROYAL  RESIDENCE. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  STACPOOLE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether,  having  regard  to  the  de- 
sire generally  expressed  in  Ireland  that 
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ment  wiU  propose  to   Parliament  tMa  QUESTIOK. 

Session  a  ^rant  to  purciiase  such  suitable  Me.  EASTWICK  aaid,  lie  wonld  beg 

residence  ?  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  That,   Sir,  ia  a  Whether  he  will  lay  npon  the  Table  a 

^aeetion  which  has  been  fop  aome  time  pn>  form&  statement  of  the  Divisions  of 

in  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Oorem-  the    Country    into    Militai;   Districts, 

ment ;  but  I  am  not  in  a  condition,  at  showing  by  examples  the  numbers  of 

the  present  moment,  to  make  a  positiTe  the  troops  by  ranks   in   each  district, 

announcement  respecting  it  to  my  hen,  and  the  arrangements   for  drilling  or 

Fnend.  training  the  recruits  under   the   new 

system ;    and,    a  general  table  of   the 

establishment  of  men  and  horses  in  tiie 

SCOTLAND— ROAD  REFOEM.  British  Forces,  distingniahing  the  nom- 

bers  of  the  men  by  ranks,  and  including 

*       therein  the  officers,    men,    and    horses 

Sm  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  said,  belonging  to  the  administratiTe  and  oil 

he  wished  to  ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  other  departments  P 

Whether  he  intends  to  introduce  dur-  Mb.  CABDWELL  :    Sir,  if  the  hon. 

ing  this  Session  a  general  measure  of  Gentleman  will  move  for  a  Betnm,  I 

Boad  Reform  for  Scotlaad?  shall  be  happy  to  nve  it,  showing  liie 

The  LOBD  ADVOCATE  replied  that  military  divisionB  and  sub-divisions  and 

he  quite  recognized  the  importance  of  the  number  of  rra;ulars  and  auxiliaiy 

the  subject ;  hut  he  could  not  hold  out  forces  in  each,     l^e  arrangements  for 

any  prospect  of  the  introduction  of  a  drilling  and  training  recruits  ore  not 

measure  upon  it  that  Session.  yet  completed,  and,  in  consequeoee 
of  the  lai^  number  of  troops  at  pre- 
sent in  the  country,  some  difficulty  u 

ARHT— VOLUNTEER  tTNIFORUS.  experienced  in    finding    the    necessary 

orBBTioR  barrack  accommodation.    As  soon  as  the 

jrouldbeg  to.itl.6  SeoMtaiyof  Stole  t^.'g.^  Omtlemim  uki  in  tie  »eond 

tor  War,  Whether  Hei  Majejty.  Q.-  ^  „,  u,  Queirtion  i.  givea  i«  the 

Temment  hm  it  in  eontetnpktion  to  |,ii„,K, .  bm  if  h,  „ij,e.  to  h.Te  it  in 

take  ,tep.  for  oblmiK  imiformity  of  ,„e„e„„pe„dioiiaformlBha]lbere«dy 

colour  and  pattern  in  volunteer  imi&miB  toKiveit. 

and  equipments?  * 

he",L?^?^£it\^e7'^S  --OPOUT..  BO.EI.  0,  WOEKS. 

uniformityin  the  Volunteeruniforms  than  quebtiow. 

existed  at  present ;  hut  these  were  mat-  Mh.  LOCKE  said,  he  would  beg  to 

ters  which  hod  always  been  under  the  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  £ime 

regulation  of  the  Volunteers  themselves,  Department,  Whether  it  is  the  intwition 

and  there  was  no  present  intention  to  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 

put  any  coercion  upon  them  in  regard  to  duce  this  Seesion  any  Bill  to  amend  ca 

them.  Taiy  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  Loans  Act,  1869;  asd, 

if  so,  whether  such  Bill  would  be  intro- 

MEDICAL  ACTS.— ftDESTIOK.  ducod  at  an   early  period  ;   and,  if  the 

T^     TTTtiTT     ■■,  ,           ,,,              .  Government  is  aware  that  the  Metropoli- 

Db  LUSH  said,  he  would  beg  to  a^  t^^  B^ord  have  introduced  three  Prwato 

,?rl  ,1"'''.,  ■'■^-  ^°*.  ^l    ^^^    Council,  Bills  which,  if   passed,  would    extend 

Who  her  It  IS  his  intention  to  brmg  in  their  borrowing  powers  to  the  amount  of 

any  Dill  for  the  amendment  of  the  ^edi-  £275,000  in  excess  of  the  ton  millions 

"^'M^Hnvn^^FS^^SLtdTrlply.  ^S  r  ^^  '"™""  in  the  said  Act  Of 

*^^' l'.'^*?  ""^  "'t^^t^  ^  ^^e  in  suoh  Mb.  BRTTCE.  in  reply,  said,  he  be- 

a  Bill  in  the  present  Session.  ^^^  that  a  Bill  was  £i  wnisT  of  pre- 

Mr.  8ia9pooh 
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psration  to  explain  and  amond  tlie  Boai-d  1.  Sandhurst,  by  competitive  examiua- 

of  Works  Loans  Act,  1869;  but  it  had  tion.    2.  Subalterns  of  the  Militia.    3. 

not  yet  been  finally  settled  or  submitted  The   UuiveraitieB,    as  recommended  by 

to  the  judgment  of  the  Gavemmcut.  As  the  !Royal  Commission.    4.  General  pub r 

to  the  three  Private  Bills  to  whii^h  the  lie,  by  competitive  oxamioatiun. 
hon.  Member  referred,  it  was  quite  true 

that  it  waa proposed  to  create  stock  under  EDUCATION  BILL  (SCOTLAND), 

the  Loans  Act  to  provide  the  fiinds  ne-  «uestio». 

cossary  to  complete  the  improvements  t-w<^xt    -dt  * -^-ri *  tt.        -a     i. 

contemplated  by  those  three  Bills.    Of  »b     LYON   PLAYFAIE   said     he 

course,  those  proposals  stood  on  their  own  ^^^^  ^  ^f-  .*»<>  V^  Advocate,  Whe- 

morita;  but  there  was  nothing  new  in  t^^r,  considering  the  delay  which  has 

their  principle,  similar  Bills  having  been  ^««"  R^^V!^,*^^  delivery  of  the  Scotch 

introduced  W  Session.  F"^^*'"*"/^' ^?  ^^  "1*.^°^  ^^}l 

the  becond  Itcading  on  this  day  week? 

Ho  would  also  beg  to  ask  when  the  Bill 

ABMI-ABOLITION  OF  PUECHASE.  ^ould  bo  drfivered  ? 

QHEBTioif.  The   LOED  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 

LosD   EUSTACE   CECIL    said,    ho  eaid,  he  believed  the  BOl  would  be  de- 

TTOuld  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  hvered  that  afternoon  and  circulated  to- 

forWax,  Whether  the  scheme  proposed  morrow.     Ho  feared  it  miglit  not  be  in 

for  promoting  Officers  by  selection  above  '"S    power  to  tako  the  second  reading 

the  rank  of  Captain,  in  the  event  of  the  on  the  day  mentioned ;  but,  if  it  was, 

abolition  of  purehaae,  is  to  be  extended  l»e  should  not  willingly  lose  that  oppor- 

to  the  Ordnance  Corps,  the  Indian  Army,  tunity. 
the    Marines,    and   the    non  -  purchase 

branches  of  the  service  generally;  ond,  PRISO.V  MINISTERS.— QUESTION, 
what  will  be  the  position  of  Candidates  ^^  UAGUIEE  said,  he  would  beg 
for^direct  Commissions  who  have  passed  ^  ^^^  ^^^  Secrotarv  of  State  fertile 
theireiaminations  but  have  not  ye  been  ^^^^  Department,  "Vfhen  he  will  be  pro- 
appointed,  and  abo  of  those  gentlemen  ^  to  introduce  the  promised  5jiU 
tAok.  names  are  now  down  for  a  Com-  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  j^  ^^  ^j  ^^^  g^^^^.^  ^^_ 
mission,  and  are  waiting  their  turn  for  ^utee  on  Prison  Ministers  of  last  year; 
exammanmir  a-  ^x.  ..  ^  *  and  whether  it  be  tiie  intention  of  the 
T  M«-CAEDWELL:  Sir,  the  statement  Qoy^^^^nt  to  pass  it  in  the  present 
I  miule  nad  no  reference  to  the  Native  ggggjo^  p 

S?"  '^^'  "'°~?"i"f '•,  j'  '°  *?"  M«-  BEUCE,  to  reply,  .aid,  a  Bill 

Ordnance  Corp.     The  deleJod  regula-  tad  i,„„  p™,^  b.Md  on  the  Eopoii 

Jon.  are,  a.  I  .talod  nnd.r  the  conm-  ^,  „_„  ^J^  Cominitloe  tlal  «,l  laal 

deration  of  eminent  military  officere,  and    ., -rj„ „„„v 

r,         ,,,                               ',             ,  ,  year.  He  was  unat 

itwonldbe  premature  to  make  any  state-  ^j^^  ^       ^^^^^  -^  ^ 

r'S'nj      '"'!?'''"''°Ti°'°"'"™f  but  ho  hoped  it„ould  bo  .n  early  one; 

10  th«  Ordnaiice  Corp..    The  propo.ola  ^^  ^^^  J,,^  __,^,^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^; 

jiU  not  afffect  the  rndian  Amy  or  the  ^        j  ^    jjoun.  that  8e»iion. 

Marines.    There  are  now,  1  think,  about 

600  candidates  who  have  olreody  passed. 

They  will  receive  commissions  in  their  treaty  OF  PARIS  (18.-9).— QUESTION 

I°?K°"i°^.l*'°"'f,'""''"'''l!'°l''/"!  I-"    JOHN   MANNEBS   said,   ho 

So  iTo    T£°comSo"s' ruKt"  ""^'^  '"'B  "■.  "^  '^°  ^»'. ^"^  "'  *» 


oat  pnrchj^,  and  will  be  given  suhject  J^^.^;  rDtpaiTfo  ilLhTr 

to  any  conditions  which  it  may  bo  thought  ,    ,          ,,     ,          '      ,        ,            ,.,     o 

righttoimpos.  for  insuring  compoten„-,  ^'l'"   H-d™""   reli™    page  U  of 

of  which  £a  notice  will  Jo  given.     A.  ??'   ,''«    ■"."if  ■'"'S"'^f  11'°     ^^^  ^ 

regard,  thoso  now  wailing  for  eiamina-  "'""jj"'  "'°1  "  *"  following  MO- 
tion,  they  will  have  to  enter  the  Army 

through  one  or  other  of  the  modes  whii^h  "  ^  """b  long  fore.een  that  >  propoml  on  th« 

may  be  laid  down.     V^e.y  .com.  .0  be  Ci;!? ;"i:4 -'./.d'".:";  iL^S 

oesirable  m  this  respect,  and  the  modes  oipreiMd  tliia  opinion  to  your  LocUihip  ■od  t« 

to  Thibh  I  referred  as  probablowero —  tholiwEariotcurcDdonr' 
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Me.  GLADSTONE :  It  ia  quite  true, 
Sir,  tliat  the  noble  Lord  has  quoted  cor- 
rectly from  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan's  ex- 
pressions on  this  question,  and  it  is  also 
quite  true  that  despatches  have  been 
received  from  time  to  time  from  Sir 
Andrew  Buchanan  intimating  his  expec- 
tation that,  in  all  likelihood,  Bussia 
would,  within  a  limited  period,  ask  for 
the  revision  of  the  Treaty.  But  those 
have  been  confidential  despatches ;  they 
were  expressive  of  the  surmises  and  an- 
ticipations of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  produce  them.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  those  anticipations  of  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  did  not  apparently  refer  to 
any  proceedings  such  as  were  taken  last 
autumn ;  they  were  anticipations  of  a 
proceeding  which  would  have  been,  to 
all  appearance,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
and  regular  one  —  namely,  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Powers  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  some  parts  of  the  Treaty. 

ARMT— MILITARY  LABOUR. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBUEY-TRAOY  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  the  Committee  which 
he  stated  early  last  Session  had  been 
appointed  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  draw  up  Regu- 
lations for  extending  the  system  of  ''Mi- 
litary Labour  to  Military  Works,"  and 
for  enabling  every  man  in  the  Army 
desirous  of  working  at  a  trade  to  obtain 
employment,  have  made  any  Report ; 
ana,  if  so,  if  he  has  any  ol^ection  to 
lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Ma.  OAEDWELL  replied  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  lay  the  Re- 
port in  question  upon  the  Table. 

SCOTLAND— TITLES   TO  LAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  GORDON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  relating  to 
the  Titles  to  Land  and  other  Heritable 
Rights  in  Scotland ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  name  an  early  day  on  which  to 
introduce  such  Bill,  so  as  to  afford  suffi- 
cient time  for  consideration  of  its  provi- 
sions ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
Bill  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  the 

Z^rd  John  Mannn'9 


hon.  Member's  Question,  and  also  one 
dealing  with  the  law  of  entail ;  but 
he  was  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
name  a  day  for  the  introduction  of  those 
measures. 

ARMT  ORGANIZATION  BILL. 
QTTESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  PATONGTON :  Sir,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  putting 
a  Question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  of  which  I  have  given  him  private 
Notice,  with  reference  to  the  course 
which  he  proposes  to  take  in  the  future 
with  respect  to  the  measure  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  organization  of  the  Army.  The 
second  reading  of  the  Army  Organiza- 
tion Bill  stands  fixed  for  Thursday  next ; 
but,  of  course,  I  presume  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  does  not  intend  to  press 
the  measure  forward  on  that  day,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  hon.  Members  have  not 
yet  seen  the  Bill.  The  position  in  which 
we  now  stand  is  this — ^that  after  an  ela- 
borate and  interesting  statement  from 
the  ri^ht  hon.  G^ntieman  we  are  left  in 
the  middle  of  an  adjourned  debate  upon 
the  nimiber  of  men  to  be  granted.  The 
point  on  which  I  am  anxious  for  infor- 
mation is  this.  Whether  the  rieht  hon. 
Gentleman  intends  to  take  a  full  discus- 
sion upon  the  whole  of  this  large  scheme 
upon  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
or  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Army 
Organization  Bill?  I  imderstand  that 
copies  of  the  Bill  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  to-morrow ;  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  Government  will  not 
unduly  force  on  the  discussion  upon 
it.  I  should  hope  that  the  discussion 
would  not  be  taken  until  next  Thursday 
iveek 

Me.  OARDWELL  :  Sir,  it  is  most 
important  that  Ml  time  should  be  ffiven 
to  the  House  for  consideration  of  the 
measure  before  they  are  caUed  upon  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Bill  will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  to-morrow.  I  also  think  that 
in  a  measure  of  this  kind  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  affords  the  natural 
and  legitimate  opportunity  for  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal  it  contains.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  all  reasonable  pro- 
gress with  the  Bill ;  but  still,  I  think, 
every  hon.  Member  should  have  a  fiedr 
opportunity  of  examining  the  provisions 
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of  fhe  measure.  I  therefore  do  not 
propose  to  fix  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  earlier  than  Thursday  week. 

Mb.  white  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  to  make  the  Army  Estimates 
or  tne  Army  Organization  Bill  the  first 
Order  of  the  Day  for  Thursday  week  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  propose,  Sir, 
that  the  second  reading  of  die  Army 
Organization  Bill  shomd  precede  the 
Axmy  Estimates. 

ARMT   ORGANIZATION   BILL-ABOLI- 
TION  OF  PUROUASE.— QUESTIONS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Guest, 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  the  intention 
is  to  indemnify  officers  out  of  a  public 
fond  for  that  which  they  will  no  longer 
receive  from  a  private  one  in  respect  of 
the  regulation  and  customary  price  of 
their  present  commissions.  What,  there- 
fore, they  would  have  received  before 
they  will  receive  now,  and  this  extends 
to  claims  under  Section  1 ,  069  of  the  Eoyal 
Warrant.  

Mb.  BEISTOWE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  those  gentlemen  who  had 
passed  out  of  Sandhurst  and  were  now 
waiting  for  Commissions  were  still  to 
have  precedence  over  those  who  had 
passed  their  examinations  for  direct 
Commissions,  but  had  not  yet  been  ga- 
zetted ;  whether  gentlemen  who  had 
passed  out  of  Sandhurst  were  all  to  stand 
in  one  list  for  Commissions,  irrespective 
of  their  names  being  down  for  purchase 
or  not ;  and,  whether  all  gentlemen  were 
to  have  their  Commissions  free,  or  were 
some  to  have  them  free  and  some  by 
purchase  ?      

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  Those  who  have 
passed  out  of  Sandhurst,  and  are  waiting 
for  commissions,  will  still  have  prece- 
dence over  the  others  who  have  passed. 
Those  who  have  passed  out  of  Sandhurst 
will  all  stand  on  one  list — ^the  A  list  first, 
and  the  B  second.  All  are  to  be  without 
purchase.  The  commissions  given  with- 
out purchase  will,  of  course,  not  be  sale- 
able. 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACFIE  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  has  received  information 
that  statements  have  appeared  in  several 
of  the  New  York  journals  that  the  Com- 


missioners had  been  empowered  to  take 
into  consideration  an  offer  by  the  United 
States  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  British 
North- American  Colonies ;  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  any 
such  proposal ;  and,  whether  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners 
do  not  entirely  preclude  them  from  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  a  proposal 
for  the  diminution  of  the  Empire  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  we  have  re- 
ceived  no  such  proposal  as  that  mentioned 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  and  I  am  in  a  state  of 
total  and  absolute  ignorance  upon  the 
subject.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  further,  that  I  hope  that 
while  the  negotiations  in  America  are  in 
progress,  the  hon.  Member  will  not  think 
it  necessary  to  ask  questions  in  this 
House  founded  upon  mere  anonymous 
authorities. 

NEUTRALIZATION  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA 

TREATY  OF  PARIS  (1856). 

OBSEEVATION. 

Sib  henry  LTTTON  BULWER 
said,  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
erroneously  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  re- 
lating to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  that  he  had 
passed  the  Dardanelles  in  1868,  instead 
of  1864. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  explained  that  it 
was  a  tyi)Ographical  error,  which  would 
be  corrected  in  any  subsequent  issues  of 
the  Papers.  He  was  obliged  to  hi?  right 
hon.  Friend  for  calling  his  attention  to 
the  matter.  The  correct  date  at  which 
he  had  passed  the  Dardanelles  was  in 
September,  1862,  and  attention  had  been 
first  caUed  to  this  by  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople. 

DUCHY  OF   LANCASTER. 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  accord  him  its  favour 
while  he  withdrew  a  word  which  he  had 
used  in  addressing  the  House  on  Thurs- 
day last.  In  referring  to  the  case  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
in  intending  to  say  that  those  accounts 
might  advantageously  be  submitted  to 
considerable  revision,  he  had  made  use 
of  the  word ' '  corruption ' ' — a  word  which 
he  now  wished  to  withdraw.  Anyone  ac- 
customed to  speak  in  that  Hoiise  would 
know  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  every  word,  and  ne  had 
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used  the  word  ''  ooiruption  "  imad- 
visedly,  and  oertainly  not  in  the  sense 
that  had  since  been  attributed  to  it  by 
some  persons.  He  should  much  regret 
giving  pain  to  anyone,  and  therefore 
he  wished  most  unreserredly  to  withdraw 
the  expression. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL— LB«*  «•] 
{Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Gladstom,  Mr,  SolieUor 
Oeneral,  Mr,  Ootchen.) 

COMJkCITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ITr.  Gladstone.) 

Me.  VERNON  HARCOUET  rose  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  this  measure.  The 
foundation  of  this  Bill  was  that  it  should 
apply  to  **  Colleges  and  Universities  now 
subsisting/'  not  to  such  as  might  be 
created  in  the  future.  That  was  the 
cause  with  the  measure  introduced  last 
year,  and  it  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  hon.  Members  that  a  discussion  then 
ensued  upon  his  Motion  that  the  words 
''now  siibsisting"  should  be  omitted, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tered into  a  compromise  with  respect  to 
the  matter  under  which  he  undertook,  in 
the  event  of  the  Amendment  not  being 
pressed,  that  the  Government  would  in- 
troduce a  separate  Bill,  with  the  view  of 
providing  that  a  charter  should  not  be 
granted  to  any  College  or  University  for 
the  future  witiiout  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  now  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Gt)vemment  to  carry,  pari 
passH  with  the  present  measure,  a  Bill 
such  as  the  one  he  had  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  subject 
to  a  certain  reservation,  he  thought  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  accurate  in 
the  reference  he  had  made  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  last  year ;  but  that  reser- 
vation was  this — fliat  it  was  never  in- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
nor  was  it  ever  stated,  as  far  as  he  un- 
derstood or  remembered,  that  they  did 
intend  to  make  the  power  of  granting 
charters  hereafter  subject  to  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  or  to  impose  any  limita- 
tion which  did  not  now  exist  in  the 
prerogative.  What  was  said,  according 
to  his  recollection  and  that  of  the  Soli- 
citor General,  was  this — ^that  provision 
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should  be  ma4e  that  the  gs^&t  of  bhar- 
ters  to  Colleges  or  Universities  should 
be  so  regulated  that  Parliament  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  it. 
He  had  to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
having  omitted  to  refer  to  the  matter 
before,  and  he  would  take  care  that  a 
provision  was  introduced  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  the  undertaking  of  last 

year.  

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  sanction  the  establishment  by 
charter  of  a  Roman  Catholic  University 
had  been  strongly  agitated,  and  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  who  had  re- 
cently addressed  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion of  stating  whether  his  question 
had  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  University,  or  to  the  founding 
of  a  new  University  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was  about 
to  be  divorced  &om  the  existing  Univer- 
sities. The  business  before  the  House 
related  to  both  these  subjects;  for  the 
Bill  under  discussion  was  one  step  to- 
wards the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  Bill  standing  next 
upon  the  Paper  Tthe  Ecclesiastical  Tiiles 
Act  Repeal  Bill;  was  one  which  would, 
if  passed,  make  a  long  stride  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Persons  taking  lay  acade- 
mical degrees  or  holding  lay  academical 
or  collegiate  offices  not  to  be  required  to 
subscribe  any  formidary  of  faith,  &c.). 

Mr.  STEVENSON  moved,  in  page  2, 
lines  8  and  9,  to  leave  out "  other  than  a 
degree  in  divinity,"  his  object  beuig  to 
make  the  body  of  the  Bill  more  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  the  BUI  as  disclosed 
in  the  Preamble  than  it  then  was.  He 
moved  a  similar  Amendment  last  year, 
when  he  received  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  independent  Liberal  Members. 
He  was  met  with  the  objection  that  if 
persons  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  allowed  to  take  divinity 
degrees  in  the  Universities  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Professorial  chairs  in  theology.  He  did 
not  think  this  consequence  would  follow, 
as  the  Church  must  always  have  the 
power  of  appointing  to  its  theological 
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ProfesaQraliips  only  suoh  persons  as  were 
in  its  opinion  theologically  sound;  and 
in  addition  there  would  be  this  other 
safeguard  that,  as  a  rule,  the  occupanoy 
of  and  emoluments  attached  to  profes- 
sorial chairs  in  theology  were  attached 
to  livings  in  the  Church.  All  he  desired 
was  to  remove  the  barrier  which  Par- 
liament had  imposed  by  passing  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  which  Parlia- 
ment ought  now  to  remove.  In  the 
University  of  Glasgow  any  person  who 
had  obtained  the  degree  or  M.A.,  and 
had  passed  through  a  theological  course, 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  was  en- 
titled, after  passing  a  satisfactory  exa- 
mination, to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
B.D.,  the  subsequent  degree  of  D.D. 
being  simply  matter  for  a  further  exa- 
mination m  proof  of  higher  theological 
scholarship.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
declaring  adhesion  to  the  Established 
Church  of  the  country.  In  the  other 
Scotch  Universities  the  principle  was 
substantially  the  same,  though  the  de- 
tails were  different  in  some  particulars. 
He  dismissed  as  utterly  improbable  the 
fSsar  that  opening  the  divinity  degrees  in 
the  Universities  would  be  sought  by  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  as  a  footing  for 
attacking  its  truths.  But,  apart  from 
that  consideration,  he  moved  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  broad  ground  that  all  Uni- 
Torsity  degrees  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  members  of  one  particular  Church, 
but  should  be  free  to  all. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  lines 
8  and  9,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  other 
than  a  degree  in  divinity." — {Mr.  Ste- 
vmuon.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  shall  not  at- 
temx)t,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend ;  but  all  that  I  would  say 
bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition 
is  that,  according  to  the  account  he  has 
pven  of  the  Motion,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
it  would  not  ^  far  enough  to  effect  the 
object  he  has  in  view,  so  far  as  the  prac- 
tice established  in  our  ancient  Univer- 
sities in  England  is  concerned.  And  it 
would  not  do  this,  because  my  hon. 
Friend  says  he  would  not  take  away 
the  limitation  upon  the  appointment 
of  the  Professors  who  constitute  the 
theoloffioal  faculty;  but  it  is  evident  that 
if  he  left  the  Professors  subject  to  the 
operation  of  an  exclusive  test  the  candi- 
diktes  tar  degrees  who  belong  to  other 


forms  of  religion  would  be  in  the  very 
peculiar  and  anomalous  position  of  being 
liable  to  be  judged  exclusively  by  per- 
sons of  another  faith  ;  and  it  woiild  be 
very  difficult,  indeed,  for  them  to  be 
certain  that  a  perfect  impartiality  would 
be  exercised  in  passing  judgment  upon 
them.  There  are  many  other  difficulties 
in  the  Motion  on  which  I  will  not  detain 
the  Committee  at  length;  but  I  must 
observe  that  I  do  not  quite  understand 
where  it  is  my  hon.  Friend  wishes  to 
stop.  He  wishes  to  have  degrees  in  divi- 
nity thrown  open ;  but  what  is  divinity  ? 
He  says  he  wishes  that  the  Professors 
of  different  Churches  should  be  allowed 
to  obtain  their  certificates  of  proficiency 
in  a  particular  form ;  but  what,  again, 
are  Churches  ?  For  example,  is  there  a 
Buddhist  Church,  and  would  not  my 
hon.  Friend  require  a  test  if  he  wished 
to  prevent  Buddhists  obtaining  divinity 
degrees  in  English  Universities  ?  By 
Churches,  he  probably  means  the  various 
fragments  of  the  Christian  world.  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  if 
he  means  to  admit  all  those  who  profess 
Christianity  in  some  form  or  other  to 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  to  exclude  all 
who  do  not,  he  must  discover  and  pro- 
vide by  law  some  test  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  is  Christianity  and  what  is 
not.  My  hon.  Friend  has  not  done  this. 
The  truth  is — ^his  proposal  is  not  in  a 
shape  in  which  it  can  take  practical  ef- 
fect. But  I  do  not  intend  to  do  more 
than  point  out  what  appeared  to  me  the 
defect  of  my  hon.  Friend's  proposal ;  I 
do  not  intend  at  all  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  his  proposed,  because,  so  fax 
as  the  Government  are  concerned,  we 
should  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  we  did  so.  The  Government 
has  already  ventured  to  acquaint  the 
House — I  use  the  term  "  venture  "  ad- 
visedly— ^that  we  regard  this  proceeding 
as  a  sequel  to  what  took  place  last  year. 
We  propose  to  send  to  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Bill  which  we  sent  last  year. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Government  are 
concerned,  it  is  a  question  of  going  for- 
ward with  this  Bill.  We  do  not  think 
it  expedient  to  send  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  differing  materially  from 
the  Bill  we  sent  last  year.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  and, 
that  being  so,  it  is  better  that  I  should 
waive  any  leng^ened  discussion  upon 
its  merits.  The  very  same  remark;  I  am 
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bound  to  say,  will  apply  to  the  other 
Amendments  that  are  on  the  Paper. 
The  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  op- 
posite (Mr.  0.  Bentinck)  it  would  not  be 
in  our  power,  under  any  consideration,  to 
adopt ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett),  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me  (the  Solicitor  General) 
will  say  a  word  on  that  subject.  The 
plan  now  before  the  House  is  the  only 
plan  that  we,  as  a  Government,  can  go 
upon  on  the  present  occasion.  We  wish 
this  matter  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
issue.  K  our  plan  fail,  my  hon.  Friend, 
or  anyone  else,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  a  diiOterent  proposal.  With 
these  few  words,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  '*  No  " 
to  the  Amendment. 

Db.  LYON  PLAYFAIE :  This  Bill 
has  reached  its  present  condition  from 
the  strong  desire  of  the  nation  that  our 
great  Universities  should  open  up  their 
means  of  culture  and  knowledge  to  all 
classes  of  the  people.  J£  the  Bill  be 
only  partial  in  its  operation,  then  the 
desire  to  render  these  institutions  truly 
national  has  not  been  fiilly  accomplished. 
The  Preamble  to  the  Bill  is  comprehen- 
sive in  its  aspirations,  and  the  securities 
which  it  reserves  for  religious  instruc- 
tion are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
There  are  three  superior  Faculties  in 
the  Universities  —  those  of  Medicine, 
Law,  and  Divinity — all  of  them  profess- 
ing to  teach  their  several  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  give  degrees  as  evidence 
of  an  acquired  culture  in  them.  In  two, 
as  well  as  in  the  Facidty  of  Arts,  the 
Bill  proposes  to  dissever  Imowledge  from 
belief;  but,  in  one  of  them,  it  keeps 
knowledge  and  belief  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  &mLy  boimd  together.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  for  the  exception  ?  The 
answer  made  to  us  last  year  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  that  a  degree  really  means 
ability  to  teach  the  knowledge  embraced 
in  it,  and  that  it  woidd  be  anomalous  to 
confer  a  degree  in  theology  in  a  Univer- 
sity unless  the  graduate  were  allowed  to 
teach  in  that  University.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  correct 
as  a  question  of  ancient  University  his- 
tory, and  that  the  title  of  graduate  did 
imply  power  to  teach.  So  did  the  title 
of  Esquire  once  mean  that  of  shield- 
bearer  to  a  knight ;  but  its  special  mean- 


ing  is  now  obsolete,  and  so  is  that  of  a 
degree.  The  title  of  B.A.  certainly  does 
not  imply  that  its  possessor  is  capable  of 
acting  as  a  University  teacher,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  possesses  a  certain  amount 
of  culture — generally,  indeed,  vastly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  Tutor  or  Pjrofessor. 
So  completely  had  degrees  lost  their 
original  meaning  that  from  the  period 
of  the  Kestoration  to  the  year  1800  the 
degree  of  B.A.  was  ^ven  without  ex- 
amination, and  simply  indicated  four 
years  of  pupilary  residence,  and  there- 
fore an  unknown  quantity  of  knowledge. 
WeU,  that  is  very  nearly  the  position 
that  the  degree  of  B.D.  is  in  at  tiiie  pre- 
sent time.  It  has  no  significance  either 
of  high  learning  or  of  teaching  power. 
The  University  of  Oxford  has  cast  off  its 
legitimate  duties  of  examination  upon 
the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
for  its  only  evidence  of  the  learning  and 
capacity  of  the  candidate  is  that  he  shall 
be  in  Priest's  Orders,  the  whole  of  the 
University  duty  being  to  hear  three  ser- 
mons on  subjects  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  I  would  prefer  to  speak  of 
the  degrees  as  bein^  those  of  theology 
rather  than  of  divimty,  for  the  former 
indicates  the  science  of  the  subject  with 
which  we  were  dealing.  Now,  I  think 
it  will  be  of  great  value  to  these  degrees 
if  they  are  made  subjects  of  knowledge, 
but  not  merely  of  a  particular  form  of 
belief,  for  then  the  University  would  be 
forced  to  resume  its  proper  functions  of 
examination.  The  field  of  theological 
science  is  a  wide  one,  and  ought  in  na- 
tional Universities  to  be  open  to  the 
members  of  every  Church.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Uie  Go- 
vernment asks  what  subjects  could  be 
included  in  such  degrees,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  defined?  I  will  reply  by 
reading  an  extract  from  the  Edinourgh 
University  Calendar — 

"  This  degree  shall  be  oonferred  only  after  the 
candidate  has  completed  his  theological  curricalnm 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  the  Church  or  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belongs,  and  after  he  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  Yarious 
branches  of  theology  which  are  taught  in  the 
Uniyersity — namely,  the  Eyidences  of  Reyealed 
Religion,  Systematic  Theology,  Hebrew,  Eoolest- 
astical  History,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Biblical 
Antiquities." 

Surely,  this  curriculimi  is  large  enough 
to  distinguish  theology  as  a  science.  In 
this  scheme  there  is  no  exclusion  of  any 
kind.  A  Unitarian  or  a  Boman  Oathouo 
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may  take  a  degree,  provided  tlutt,  in 
addition  to  a  ^owledge  of  their  own 
dogmas,  they  are  able  also  to  explain 
the  answers  which  the  Trinitarians  would 
give  to  the  former  and  the  Protestants 
to  the  latter.  The  candidates  are  not 
asked  to  express  any  particular  form  of 
belief,  far  less  a  special  form  of  it  laid 
down  by  law,  but  only  to  exhibit  what 
they  know ;  and  knowledge  of  dogmas 
is  a  part  of  systematic  theology.  The 
Sootch  Universities  even  accept  a  theo- 
logical curriculum  outside  of  themselves; 
but  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend 
does  not  hope  to  achieve  such  an  in- 
stance of  liberality.  In  conclusion,  I 
support  his  Amendment,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  render  our  Universities 
wholly  national,  and  because  it  wUl 
raise  the  stcmdard  of  theological  degrees 
by  fixing  upon  the  Universities  their 
proper  Unctions  of  examination,  and 
restoring  to  such  degrees  those  securities 
of  culture  and  knowledge  which  their 
possession  professes  to  imply. 

Mb.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  said,  he 
was  much  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  very  candid  admission  which 
he  had  just  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  the  scope  of  Ihis  Bill  was  to  emaa- 
dpate  two  out  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  knowledge  ^m  belief.  The  hon. 
GFentleman  wanted  to  emancipate  the 
third  —  theology.  Therefore  they  had 
the  admission  plainly  and  roundly  from 
his  own  mouth  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  unbelieving  theology — that 
theology  or  divinity  might  bo  consistent 
with  unbelief.  It  was  evident  that  it 
was  his  intention,  and  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  moved  this  Amend- 
ment (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  he  supposed 
of  that  mysterious  majority  of  indepen- 
dent Liberals  who  supported  the  Qt)vem- 
ment,  to  separate  theology  from  belief, 
and  to  set  up  a  groat  standard  of  un- 
belief as  the  scope  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing in  our  English  Universities.  The 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken,  not- 
withstanding his  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  had,  he  regretted  to  say,  com- 
mitted two  great  blunders.  The  hon. 
Member  said  he  used  the  word  **  theo- 
logy" rather  than  **  divinity,"  because 
he  assumed  it  to  be  of  some  different 
colour.  But  the  word  ''divinity"  was 
simply  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for 
God,  and  the  word  **  theology"  from 
the  Ghreek  word  for  God.  That  was  the 
only  difference.    But  then  the  hon.  Gen- 


tleman appealed  to  the  old  idea  that  a 
degree  implied  teaching,  and  he  talked 
of  emancipating  degrees  of  divinity  from 
the  control  of  the  Bishops.  Was  the 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  that  a  person 
could  not  take  the  first  degree  in  divinity 
till  seven  years  after  he  had  obtained  a 
Master's  degree  ?  But,  to  come  to  the 
main  question,  how  were  they  to  work 
the  plan  of  granting  degrees  in  theology 
to  unbelievers  ?  Were  the  existing  fe- 
culties  to  be  the  examiners,  or  was  there 
to  be  a  separate  external  Board  ?  Or, 
in  the  third  place,  were  they  to  dupli- 
cate, triplicate,  or  multiply  twenty-fold 
the  different  degrees  of  divinity  ?  Were 
all  the  different  denominations  to  have 
their  own  degrees?  He  traversed  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
there  was  any  great  feeling  among  the 
sects  of  the  country  for  opening  the 
divinity  degrees.  No  doubt  the  move- 
ment for  opening  the  Universities  was 
generally  popular,  and  this  Bill  was  the 
legitimate  expression  of  it;  but  there 
was  no  expression  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  Nonconformist  body  for 
opening  the  theological  degrees,  because 
they  knew  they  could  not  do  so  without 
diminishing  their  power  to  enforce  their 
own  belief  on  their  own  ministers.  They 
knew  that  to  open  the  divinity  degree 
would  be  to  make  a  latitudinarian  de- 
gree. He  should  certainly  vote  against 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BUXTON,  in  supporting  the 
Amendment,  said  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  that  the  Universities  ought  not 
to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
to  the  whole  country.  The  desire  to 
carry  out  that  principle  was  the  mo- 
tive which  actuated  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  various  BiUs  for  the  abolition 
of  tests  in  the  Universities.  He  could 
not  understand  why  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  B.  Hope)  should  wish  to 
retain  the  few  miserable  scraps  remain- 
ing of  the  old  system.  Now,  one  of  the 
tests  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) wished  to  remove  had  for  its  object 
to  confine  certain  degrees  in  the  Univer- 
sity to  members  of  tne  Church  of  Eng- 
land. His  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
B.  Hope)  argued  that  the  test  must  be 
retained  because  divinity  was  of  a  certain 
character.  He  (Mr.  Buxton)  altogether 
denied  that.  He  ventured  to  think 
there  was  a  science  of  theology  which 
had  no  connection  with  one  Church  more 
than  another,  and  it  was  that,  and  that 
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alone,  which  Profeflfon  of  Theolc^ 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  teach.  Me 
thought  it  was  most  desirable  that  a 
Bill  Uke  the  present,  which  embodied  so 
importcint  a  principle,  should  be  a  com- 
plete and  consistent  measure,  should 
carry  out  that  distinotiye  principle  to  the 
uttermost,  and  should  make  our  Uniyer- 
sities  just  as  much  the  property  and 
privilege  of  the  Nonconformists  as  of  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  B.  8AMUELS0N  rose  to  take 
notice  of  an  expression  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  that  the  Bill  was  a  sequel  of  the 
eyents  of  last  Session.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
out-of-doors,  and  of  a  majority  of  those 
who  supported  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  that  House,  this  Bill  was  not  regarded 
as  the  proper  sequel  of  the  events  of  last 
Session.  The  only  fit  and  legitimate  se- 
quel to  the  dilatory  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  have  been  a  Bill  abolishing 
all  religious  distinctions  whatever  in  re- 
ference to  the  degrees,  honours,  and  pri- 
vileges of  our  Universities ;  and  it  would 
be  better  that  this  BiU  should  not  pass 
than  that  it  should  pass  in  its  present 
shape,  retaining  any  portions,  no  matter 
how  small,  of  those  distinctions.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  B.  Hope)  had  spoken  of  dissociating 
belief  from  divinity,  and  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  unbelief.  Now,  he  begged  to 
remark  that  certain  persons  were  too 
fond  of  charging  with  imbelief  those  who 
did  not  hold  the  same  belief  as  them- 
selves ;  but  he  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  sincere  and  earnest  belief 
might  very  well  exist  quite  independently 
of  belief  in  the  theological  dogmas  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  tune  had 
certainly  come  to  assert  this  principle, 
seeing  that  Convocation  had  recently 
ejected  from  the  task  of  BibHcal  revision 
a  most  distinguished  and  competent 
scholar,  simply  because  his  religious 
opinions  differed  in  some  respects  from, 
those  of  the  Episcopal  Bencn.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  theologians  of 
this  country  ranked  high  among  their 
brethren  in  the  world ;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  that  time  had  gone  by,  and  if  they 
were  to  put.  an  end  to  criticism  by  a  hard 
and  fast  line  like  that  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  CTniformity,  he  did  not  believe 
the  theology  of  this  country  would  ever 
re-gain  the  position  which  he  should  like 
to  see  it  hold  as  a  science. 

Mr.  Buxton 


Mb.  HOBSMAN  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  take  any  part  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  rose  merely  to  notice  a  most 
extraordinary  misrepresentation  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  University 
TMr.  B.  Hope)  of  a  remark  which  had 
fallen  from  Ihe  hon.  Member  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sities (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair).  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  said  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  advocated  that  theology 
should  be  emancipated  from  belief — that 
was,  from,  any  belief.  But  that  was  not  the 
recommendation  of  his  hon.  Friend,  for 
what  he  had  said  was  that  he  wished 
theology  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
belief  imposed  by  law — ^in  other  words, 
from  Church  of  England  belief.  Was 
that  unreasonable  or  wrong  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  quite  the  contrary.  It  meant,  in 
fact,  the  emancipation  of  men  frt)m  the 
inmiorality  of  conforming  with  their  lips 
to  points  of  doctrine  which  many  who 
took  the  test  did  not  believe  in  their 
hearts.  He  had  always  been  a  strong 
opponent  of  tests  for  that  very  reason ; 
and  not  only  for  what  they  excluded, 
but  also  £nr  what  they  admitted.  They 
were  injurious  to  religion;  they  dimi- 
nished tne  sanctity  of  oaths ;  and  while 
they  opened  the  door  wide  to  infidels,  they 
shut  it  in  the  face  of  many  conscientious 
believers.  No  arg^ument  was  neoessaiy 
in  these  days  to  prove  the  uselessnesB 
of  tests  as  means  for  securing  imiformity 
of  opinion  in  the  Church.  Was  it  not 
well  known  that  every  diversity  of  belief 
and  unbelief  was  to  be  found  in  those 
Gt)veming  Bodies  that  had  taken  all 
those  tests;  aye,  and  even  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  itsdif  ? 
Hon.  Ghentlemen  talked  of  unity  of  belief 
as  the  great  duty  and  advantage.  Did 
they  attain  it?  Were  not  the  diver- 
sities of  belief  in  the  Church  of  Eng^Land 
a  daily  scandal,  its  weakness  and  its 
shame?  How  many  tests  had  been 
taken  from  the  day  of  his  first  degree  to 
that  of  his  consecration  by  Bishop 
Colenso?  Had  not  the  High  Chur^ 
and  the  Low  Church  parties  censured 
the  Prime  Minister  for  having  appointed 
to  a  bishopric  a  contributor  to  the  EaM/yi 
and  Meviews  ?  From  the  first  day  that 
he  entered  the  House  he  had  always 
been  an  enemy  of  tests.  He  had  op- 
posed them  on  every  occasion,  and  he 
should  therefore  feel  bound  to  support 
the  Amendment. 
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Ma.  BEKBSFOBD  HOPE  trosted 
that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Horsman)  again  read  him  a  lecture 
he  would  inform  himself  of  the  point  at 
iBBue  and  of  the  general  course  of  the 
debate.  No  one  was  talking  of  tests. 
The  question  under  discussion  was  di- 
Tinity  degrees,  for  which  no  one  oould 
be  a  candidate  who  was  not  in  Orders  in 
the  Church  of  England.  All  who  had 
addressed  the  Committee  before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  to  the 
points  though  on  different  sides. 

Question  put,  '^  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  185; 
Noes  140  :  Majority  45. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  rose  to  propose  an 
Amendment,  the  object  of  which,  he  said, 
was  to  render  the  Bill  more  complete, 
logical,  and  satisfactory.  K  it  were 
carried  the  result  would  be  that  clerical 
as  well  as  lay  tests  would  be  abolished, 
and  those  restrictions  done  away  with 
which  were  imposed  in  favour  of  clerical 
Fellowships  and  Headships.  No  proposal, 
he  ventured  to  state,  would  meet  with  a 
more  unanimous  support  from  the  Li- 
berals throughout  the  country  than  that 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them,  he  felt  assured, 
who  would  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  a  measure  which  should  continue 
olerical  Fellowships  and  Headships  would 
not  provide  a  solution  of  the  question  at 
issue  even  for  a  single  hour.  The  Com- 
mittee were  well  aware  of  the  injustice 
and  the  wrong  which  were  inflicted  on 
distinguished  students  at  the  Universi- 
ties, who,  after  an  illustrious  career 
there,  were,  at  the  last  moment,  because 
they  did  not  happen  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  deprived  of  honours 
which  were  much  coveted  and  prized. 
He  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  hon. 
Members  by  entering  into  the  history  of 
such  exdusiveness ;  the  country  had 
condemned  it,  and  it  was  now  main- 
tained only  by  the  vote  of  an  irrespon- 
sible branch  of  the  Legislature.  Mis- 
chievous and  unjust  as  were  lay  tests, 
olerical  tests  were  not  less  so  in  their 
influence.  Anyone  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  Universities  must  be  aware  of 
the  baneful  effect  which  was  produced 
on  young  men  of  22  or  23  by  prizes  of 
£800  a  year  and  a  valuable  position. 


tempting  them  to  enter  into  &oly  Orders 
at  a  time  when  their  characters  and 
tastes  were  still  unformed,  and  thus  to 
take  an  ill-considered  step,  which  after- 
wards they  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
trace. Many  hon.  Members  would,  no 
doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  if  the 
Bill  were  to  pass  in  its  present  shape 
one-third  of  the  Fellowships  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  Headships  at  Oxford  would 
be  left  untouched  by  its  provisions.  At 
Cambridge  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
Headships  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Fellowships  could  only  be  held  by  per- 
sons in  Holy  Orders.  It  was  a  mockery, 
therefore,  to  say  that  this  measure  would 
make  the  Universities  great  national  in- 
stitutions to  which  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  of  whatever  religious  opinions, 
would  be  admitted  on  fair  and  eqidtable 
terms.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  dis- 
pute that  the  principle  advocated  by  the 
Amendment  was  a  sound  one,  nor  that 
clerical  Fellowships  were  indefensible, 
but  gave  the  extraordinary  reason  for 
supporting  it  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  Bill  to  send  it  up  to  the 
other  House  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  had  been  presented  last  Session.  Sup- 
pose, being  anxious  in  the  same  way  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  Peers,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced 
last  year  only  a  partial  measure  for  the 
disendowment  and  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  the  Peers  had 
practically  rejected  it  by  referring  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee!  He  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  did  not  wish  to  be  disrespect- 
ful to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  thought 
the  best  way  to  treat  that  Assembly,  as 
well  as  politiccd  opponents  in  this  House, 
was  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  candid  with 
them.  It  was  not  well  to  send  up  a 
measure  to  the  other  House  with  a  re- 
servation behind  it  that  a  larger  pro- 
posal should  supplement  it  by-and-by. 
The  fairest  plan  was  to  say  at  once  what 
measure  would  satisfy  the  country  and 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  House.  He  was 
sure  the  CTpper  House  would  much  more 
appreciate  such  a  policy.  Without  pre- 
tending to  speak  in  the  name  of  cither, 
he  believed  he  was  echoing  an  opinion 
shared  by  many  when  he  said  that  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question  would  not  be  ob- 
tained and  that  no  solution  would  be 
satisfactory  until  they  abolished  not  only 
lay  tests,  but  also  clerical  tests,  from  our 
Universities.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Morley);  on  the  opening  day 
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of  the  Session,  had  stated  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
to  settle  the  question  for  ever-  It  was 
with  that  view  he  (Mr.  Pawcett)  pro- 
posed the  Amendment.  After  an  agita- 
tion which  had  lasted  ten  years  the  Uni- 
yersities  required  peace  and  repose. 
Many  men  there  who  were  originally  in 
favour  of  maintaining  these  tests  would 
say — '  ^  Do  not  let  this  question  be  treated 
piecemeal ;  if  tests  are  to  be  abolished, 
let  them  be  abolished  once  for  all." 
With  such  a  majority  as  they  had  in 
that  House,  it  was  not  creditable  to  the 
Liberal  party  to  toy  and  retain  what  he 
could  not  abstain  from  calling  these 
miserable  snips  and  remnants  of  eccle- 
siastical ascendency.  With  their  aboli- 
tion, and  not  tiU  tiien,  the  Universities 
would  become  groat  national  institutions, 
all  classes  being  equally  entitled  to  the 
advantages  whidi  those  ancient  seats  of 
learning  afforded.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  to  leave  out  Pro- 
viso 1. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  to 
leave  out  from  the  words  '*  ftovided, 
That,"  in  line  28,  to  the  word  *' office," 
in  line  38."— (ifr.  Fawcett.) 

Me.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  he 
had  voted  against  the  Amendment  last 
year,  but  he  intended  to  support  it  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  it  was  really  the  principle  of 
the  BiU.  The  question  was  whether  you 
were  entitled  to  look  to  a  man's  theolo- 
gical opinions  in  considering  whether  he 
was  entitled  to  obtain  a  Fellowship.  To 
his  mind  the  present  system  was  putting 
a  premium  upon  hypocrisy,  and  he 
doubted  whether  the  men  got  by  that 
bait  were  worth  the  having.  The  whole 
of  the  conditions  on  which  Fellowships 
were  held  wanted  revision.  Celibacy, 
for  example,  was  an  absurd  condition. 
So  was  the  condition  that  a  man  who 
had  land  worth  £300  a  year  must  not 
hold  a  Fellowship ;  whereas  if  he  made 
£5,000  a  year  at  the  Bar  or  £50,000  by 
commerce  it  did  not  matter.  He  once 
knew  a  former  Member  of  that  House, 
a  Queen's  Coimsel,  who  was  a  FeUow  of 
Cambridge  for  52  years,  and  who  never 
entered  flbe  doors  of  his  College  except 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  its  wines. 
He  thought  the  question  of  Fellowships 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 

Sib  FRANCIS  QOLDSMID  said, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 

Mr,  Faweett 


headoftheGhyyemmenthadtakenfheoon- 
duot  of  the  Bill,  which  had  last  Session 
been  introduced  by  the  Solicitor  General, 
not  because  the  First  Minister  believed 
that  he  or  anyone  else  could  conduct  it 
more  ably  than  the  Solicitor  General 
had  conducted  it,  but  in  order  to  mark, 
in  the  most  emphatic  way,  that  it  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  Government  measure. 
In  return  for  the  greater  chance  which 
this  would  afford  of  the  Bill  passing, 
was  it  unfair  that  even  those  who  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Amendment 
should  be  expected  to  yield  to  the  wish 
of  the  Minister  that  the  Bill  should  be 
left  in  its  present  shape  ;  that  they 
should  be  expected  to  say — '*Afl  men 
looking  to  the  practical  result  of  our 
actions,  we  cannot  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment because  Ministers  inform  us  that 
thereby  the  Bill  will  be  imperilled,  and, 
indeed,  intimate  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  carry  it  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  if  this  Amendment  is  adopted?" 
He  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  heard  Gentle- 
men cheer  just  now,  because  the  mino- 
rity in  favour  of  the  former  Amendment 
was  larger  than  had  been  expected; 
but  if  the  minority  had  been  converted 
into  a  majority,  would  they  have  cheered 
then  ?  If  they  would,  that  cheer  would 
have  been  the  knell  of  the  measure. 
"No!"]  Under  this  impression,  aa 
e  would  never  vote  in  a  minority  simply 
because  it  was  a  minority,  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  success  of  the 
Amendment  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill, 
he  thought  that,  though  abstractedly 
favourable  to  the  Amendment,  he  was 
acting  quite  consistently,  as  a  practical 

man,  in  voting  against  it.  

LoED  EDMOND  FITZMAUEIOE 
said,  the  Amendment  had  been  declared 
to  be  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  what  was  the  object  and 
character  of  the  Bill?  The  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  completely  overthrow 
religious  inequality  at  the  Universities ; 
but  how  could  anyone  admit  this  object 
would  be  carried  out  as  long  as  the 
holding  of  certain  Fellowships  was  con- 
fined not  only  to  the  members  of,  but 
actually  to  the  clergy  of,  a  particular 
sect  ?  The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  been 
objected  to  last  year  on  the  ground  that 
serious  practical  difficulties  would  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out;  but  those 
practical  difficulties  really  amounted  to 
next  to  nothing,  and  the  Amendment  o£ 
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thiB  year,  whicli  had  been  drawn  by 
gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  such 
matters,  completely  avoided  them.  It 
had  been  said,  too,  that  the  Amendment 
would  destroy  the  prospect  of  the  Bill 
passinff  the  House  of  Lords ;  ho,  how- 
ever, wought  it  would  be  a  material  aid 
to  that  end.  It  might  be  argued  that, 
considering  how  ready  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  to  throw  out  moderate 
Bills,  a  violent  measure  might  stand 
as  good  a  chance  with  them ;  in  any  case 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  send- 
ing the  Bill  back  wimout  the  Amend- 
ment, and  passing  the  rest  of  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  surrender  of  the  clerical 
Fellowships  by  this  House.  That  was 
the  really  practical  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  clerical  Fellows  into  two  classes, 
clerical  Fellows  with  white  ties  and 
clerical  Fellows  without  white  ties.  The 
first  class  opposed  almost  every  pro- 
posal to  liberalize  the  Colleges;  and 
though  they  acted  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives, their  actions  had  been  by  no  means 
ben^cial.  The  other  class  comprised 
those  gentlemen  who  took  Holy  Orders 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  enable  them 
to  hold  Fellowships;  for  immediately 
they  acquired  the  position  they  put  aside 
all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace,  which  they 
knew  they  did  not  possess,  and  became, 
to  all  appearance,  non-clerical.  It  was 
hard  to  say  which  of  those  two  classes 
it  was  most  desirable  to  got  rid  of — the 
first,  which  obstructed  all  progress,  or 
the  other,  which  poisoned  it  at  its  source. 
On  a  fiill  consideration  of  the  matter  he 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  those  on  the  Ministeiial  side  of  the 
House  should  unhesitatingly  vote  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton. 

The  SOMCITOE  GENEEAL  pre- 
sumed it  would  be  no  surprise  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
to  hear  that  the  Government  could  not 
possibly  accept  the  Amendment  he  had 

Sroposed;  and,  although  it  was  no 
oubt  true  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
sat  on  that  side  of  the  House,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  that  th(>y 
owed  their  seats  mainly  to  the  Noncon- 
formist body— certainly  it  was  his  own 
case  as  the  representative  of  the  city  of 
Exeter — ^yet  the  Government  did  not 
think  that  by  rejecting  this  Amendment 
they  did  anything  to  disentitle  them  to 
the  future  support  of  any  fair  judging 

VOL.  OOIV.  [thied  sbmks.] 


Nonconformist.  First  of  all,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  academical  re« 
formers  within  the  walls  of  the  Uni- 
versities, there  had  been  no  external 
action  taken  by  them  in  any  such  direc- 
tion. A  deputation,  representing  a 
number  of  the  most  important  Noncon- 
forming Bodies  in  the  country,  had  an 
interview  with  the  "right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
they  deliberately  desii'od  that  the  mea- 
sure should  go  up  in  its  present  shape 
with  whatever  aid  the  influence  of  the 
Government  could  lend  it.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  the  Government  were  doing 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  desires  of 
non-academical  reformers,  being  moved 
by  the  hope  that  it  would  thus  speedily 
become  law.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
simply  to  render  the  Universities  and 
the  Colleges  within  them,  in  matters  of 
academical  degrees  and  offices,  just  as 
they  would  have  been  if  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  passed  in  an  opposite 
direction ;    it    repealed  all    restrictions 

? laced  on  the  Universities  by  Acts  of 
Parliament;  it  left  untouched  all  such 
restrictions  as  were  imposed  by  their 
own  statutes.  To  do  more  than  to  deal 
with  Parliamentary  restriction  would  be 
to  go  beyond  the  province  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  this  the  Government  assumed  cm 
intelligent  position,  which  they  wore  en- 
titled to  maintain  in  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Personally,  how- 
ever, he  freely  admitted,  he  believed,  in 
common  with  any  fair-minded  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Fellowship  question 
was  not  satisfactory  or  could  be  main- 
tained. In  fact,  it  needed  speedy  amend- 
ment. In  1854  the  Government  of  the 
day  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  legislate  upon  it ; 
but  legislation  was  refused.  So  far  as 
he  knew  about  his  own  University,  those 
who  were  most  in  earnest  for  the  reform 
of  Oxford  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
not  at  present  sufficient  information  to 
enable  them  to  legislate  satisfactorily  or 
finally  on  a  question  which  required 
such  great  care.  It  would  be  under- 
stood that  ho  was  not  speaking  to  bind 
anyone  but  himself;  yet,  certainly,  for 
his  own  part,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
proper  inquiry  ordered  into  the  state  of 
the  Colleges  and  the  funds  of  the  Col- 
leges— a  thoroughly  searching  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  academical 
resources  of  the  Colleges,  and  how  they 
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could  be  best  applied  for  fulfilling  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  designed. 
By  tliis  Amendment  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  only  one  fragment  of  the  very 
complicated  questions  arising  out  of  the 
statutes.  It  was  proposed  to  repeal  a 
test  which  was  no  test  at  all — a  College 
statute  indicating  that  certtdn  persons, 
members  of  Colleges,  should  be  put  to  an 
academical  test.  The  Government  dealt 
with  the  word  test  in  this  Bill  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  and 
lefk  perfectly  imtouched  the  anomalies 
pointed  out,  because  they  were  connected 
with  another  branch  of  the  Bill.  Of 
course,  if  the  anomaly  existed  of  a  man 
with  an  income  of  £5,000  holding  a 
Fellowship  of  £300,  it  should  be  at  once 
remedied.  The  objection  to  requiring 
Fellows  to  be  celibates  was  not  so 
sound,  because  some  difficulty  would  be 
found  in  governing  the  Colleges  of  Ox- 
ford by  a  set  of  married  Fellows.  He 
hoped  that  the  gpreat  party  on  which  the 
Government  had  to  lean  for  support 
would  see  that  this  was  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  not  merely  one  upon  which 
they  ought  to  vote  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  vote.  The  measure  had  been  brought 
in  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  of  passing  it, 
and  they  had  every  hope  that  if  it  were 
allowed  to  be  pressed  forward  this  year 
it  would  be  passed  into  law.  It  would 
be  a  great  and  beneficial  change,  both 
in  the  Universities  and  the  Colleges  as 
it  stood,  and  he  trusted  the  Committee 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  passing 
in  its  present  shape,  which  was  tne  only 
form  in  which  it  could  pass  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  the  rea- 
soning of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Solicitor  General)  had  failed  to 
convince  him.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  said  that  the  Amendment 
proposed  was  part  of  a  great  question 
which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  se- 
parately ;  but  it  was  just  that  part  with 
which  the  present  Bill  purported  to  deal. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  recited  that  it 
was  a  **  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests." 
Now,  he  could  see  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  imposing  tests  at  the 
outset  of  a  man's  University  career,  and 
telling  him  ultimately  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  learning  and 
intellectual  superiority  if,  within  a  given 
time,  he  did  not  enter  into  Holy  Orders. 
In  fact,  unless  this  Amendment  were 
adopted,  the  Bill  would  be  inconsistent. 

The  Solicitor  General 


His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Beading 
(Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  seemed  to  imply 
that  hon.  Members  who  were  going  to 
support  this  Amendment  would  do  so  be- 
cause they  knew  they  would  be  voting 
in  a  minority.  He  voted  on  the  last 
occasion,  as  he  should  do  in  the  coming 
Division,  with  no  expectation  of  being 
in  a  minority  ;  and  he  could  only  regret 
that  the  minority  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  among  the  most  earnest  sup- 
porters of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  eave  full  credit  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  desire  to  give  effect  to  the 
claims  of  the  Nonconformists;  but  the 
Government  were  mistaken  in  the  course 
which  they  had  adopted.  He,  for  one, 
could  not  understand  why  more  respect 
had  been  shown  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  had  rejected  the  Bill,  than  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party,  who 
had  voted  for  it.  Nor  could  he  under- 
stand how  respect  would  be  shown  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  sending  them 
back  the  Bill  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  had  been  before  them  on  the  last  oc- 
casion. He  regretted  to  find  himself 
at  variance  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ;  but  he  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment. 

Sm  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  explained 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  express  any 
opinion  about  the  expectations  with 
which  hon.  Members  had  voted  for  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dews- 
bury  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon)  has  referred, 
in  very  kind  terms,  to  the  feelings  by 
which  we  have  been  influenced  in  in- 
troducing this  Bill,  and  has  shown  every 
disposition  to  appreciate  the  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  general  argument  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  because  I  subscribe  to 
everything  which  he  has  stated.  Every- 
one conversant  with  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versities will  admit  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Fellowships  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  This 
is  no  new  opinion  of  mine.  When  the 
Bill  relating  to  the  Universities  was  in- 
troduced in  1854  it  was  framed  very 
carefully  with  this  object  in  view ;  but 
we  foimd  that  the  difficulties  of  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  were  so  great, 
and  the  House  was  so  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain the  subject,  and  to  deal  extensively 
with   the   conditions  attaching  to  the 
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tenure  of  Fellowfiihips,  that  we  were  com- 

felled  to  recede  m>m  our  undertaking, 
wish  to  grapple  with  the  leading  pro- 
position of  my  hon.  and  learned  fSiend 
who  has  just  sat  down.  Mj  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  has  made  an  appeal  to 
me,  and  I  will  in  turn  make  one  to  him. 
He  says  it  is  not  respectful  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  send  back  to  them  a  mea- 
sure which  they  have  rejected.  Now, 
the  House  of  Ix)rds,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion — I  refer  to  this  as  a  matter 
of  history — thought  fit  not  to  pass  this 
Bill ;  but  they  did  not  reject  it.  It  may 
be  said  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
take  a  strict  view  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  they  adopted 
an  indirect  method  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
Any  hon.  Member  who  chooses  is  £reely 
at  liberty  to  entertain  and  urge  that 
opinion.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  firee  to  urge  it ;  it  would  not  be 
fair  or  just,  in  our  view,  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  taken  an  oblique 
course  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid, 
indirectly,  of  what  they  did  not  choose 
to  get  rid  of  directly.  Consider  the 
facts.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  July  that 
the  Bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
that  it  had  been  presented  to  them  as  a 
positively  enacting  measure,  and  as  a 
measure  introduced  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government.  At  that  mo- 
ment we  had  just  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords  the  Iri^  Land  Bill  and  the  Eng- 
lish Education  Bill,  in  addition  to  all  t^e 
other  measures  of  the  Session.  There 
were  also  circumstances  connected  with 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  particular  to 
which  I  might  refer;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  harsh  and  uncharitable  judg- 
ment to  pass  upon  the  House  of  Lords — 
much  as  I  regret  their  proceedings — if 
we  were  to  assume  that  their  Lordiships 
had  definitively  rejected  this  very  mea- 
sure. The  Bill  is  one  which  has  been 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  supporters ;  and  we,  as 
a  Government,  are  bound  to  deal  widi  it 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  of 
respect  which  should  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
We  were  met  last  year  by  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  request  for  information 
which  we  considered  totally  imnecessaiy. 
But  remembering  that  the  House  of 
Lords  arrived  at  a  different  condusioni 


and  that  the  search  for  information  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  last  year,  we  should  have  failed 
in  our  duty  to  that  House  if  we  had  not 
taken  the  opportunity  of  allowing  them 
again  to  consider  the  very  same  mea- 
sure which  they  had  not  rejected,  but 
laid  aside.  And  we  should  equally  have 
failed  in  our  duty  to  the  supporters  of 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
if  we  had  not  ujsed  our  best  diligence 
and  exertion  to  introduce  the  Bill  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  and  to 
pass  it  with  all  the  expedition  and  de- 
spatch in  our  power.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Heading  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid),  in 
which  he  laid  such  stress  upon  the  sup- 
posed relations  between  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  quite  right  in  supposing 
that  we  are  desirous  that  the  measure 
should  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  under 
circumstances  giving  it  the  best  chance 
of  passing  into  law.  I  do  not  presume 
to  find  fault  with  those  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent course ;  but  in  undertaking  the 
conduct  of  this  Bill,  we  did  not  conceal 
what  we  thought  to  be  right  and  pos- 
sible in  the  position  in  which  we  then 
stood.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
measure,  after  learning  the  decision  of 
the  Government,  still  persist  in  the  re- 
quest that  we  should  undertake  the  con- 
duct of  the  measure,  and  urge  it  forward 
as  we  best  could.  It  is  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  we  ask  the  Committee 
to  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

Me.  HOESMAN  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
intended  to  vote  for  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  adopting  any  new  course 
in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
by  the  House  of  Lords  last  year.  The 
course  of  the  Government  was  quite  con- 
sistent. They  introduced  the  Bill  last  year, 
and  adhered  to  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  introduced  and  proposed  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  course  of  those  who  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  was  quite  as  consistent, 
because  they  proposed  and  voted  last 
year  for  the  Amendpients  for  which  they 
were  now  going  to  vote.  Consequently, 
whatever  had  been  done  by  the  House  of 
Lords  had  no  effect  upon  their  proceed- 
ings. He  voted  this  year  as  he  voted 
last  year ;  he  voted  on  the  same  B«so- 
lution,  and  iipon  the  same  principles, 
and  he  woula  not  be  a  party  to  per- 
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Petuating  any  religious  tests  in  the  Uni- 
"^ersities. 

Question  put,  '^That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  182  ; 
Noes  160:  Majority  22. 

AYES. 

Adderley,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C.    Dyke.  W.  H. 
Amory,  J.  U.  Eaitwick,  E.  B. 

Annesley,  bon.  Col.  H.     Eaton,  II.  W. 

Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 

Egerton,  Capt.  hon.  F. 

Elliot,  G. 

Enfield,  Viscount 

Ewing,  A.  0. 

FeUden,  H.  M. 

Fellowes,  E. 

FitzGeraild,  right  hon. 
Lord  0.  A. 

Forde,  Colonel 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 

Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 

Fortescue,  rt  hon.  C.  P. 

Fowler,  R.  N. 

GaTin,  Major 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 

Gladstone,  W.  H. 


Ark  Wright,  A.  P. 
Ayrton,  rt.  hon.  A.  S. 
Baggallay,  Sir  R. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baring,  T. 
Barrow,  W.  U. 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Baxley,  Sir  T. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  Lt.-Col.  M. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 


Bourne,  Colonel 

Bowmont,  Marquess  of  Goldoey,  G. 

Brassey,  T.  Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 

Bristowe,  S.  B.  Gooch,  Sir  D. 

Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E.  Gore,  W.  R,  0. 

Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A.  Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 


Buller,  Sir  E.  M. 
Bury,  Viscount 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Viscount 
Gave,  right  hon.  S. 
Cayendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chambers,  T. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D. 
Collier,  Sir  R.  P. 
Corbett,  Colonel 


Grayes,  S.  R. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  G..B. 
Greyille,  hon.  Captain 
Grosvenor,  hon.  N. 
Guest,  M.  J. 
Gumey,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Hambro,  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
Hartington,  Marquess  of 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hermon,  E. 


Corrigan,  Sir  D. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  T.  L.    Hibbert,  J.  T. 

Cowper- Temple,   right    Hick,  J. 


hon.  W. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Cross,  H.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Dairy mple,  C. 
Darner,  Capt.  Dawson- 
Davison,  J.  R. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dirosdale,  R. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dowse,  R. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Mr.  Horsman 


Hill,  A.  S. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Holt,  J.  M. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Ingram,  H.  F.  M. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  S. 
Kennaway,  J.  H. 
Keown,  W. 
KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen, 

E.  H. 
Laoon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Laird,  J. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lancaster,  J. 
Learmonth,  A. 


Lefefre,  G.  J.  S. 
Lewis,  J.  U. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lowther,  J. 
Lowther,  W. 
Mackintosh,  E.  W. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matthews,  11. 
Maxwell,  W.  U. 
Meyriok,  T. 
Milles,  hon.  G.  W. 
Mills,  C.  H. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 


Ridley,  M.  W. 
Round,  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
Russell,  A. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Scourfield,  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    Sir 

H.J. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  0. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  W.  U; 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Steere,  L. 
Stepney,  Colonel 


Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G.    Storks,  Sir  H.  K. 


Morgan,  C.  0. 
Morley,  S. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Nicholson,  W. 
Noel,  hon.  Q.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 
O'Reilly.Dease,  M. 
Palmer,  Sir  R. 


Parker,  C.  S. 

Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col.  W.    Young,  G. 

Peek,  H.  W. 


Straight,  D. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Vickers,  S. 

Vivian,  Capt.  hn.  J.C.W. 
Walker,  Major  G.  G. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Waters,  G. 
Wheelhouse,  W.  S.  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wilmot,  H. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 


Peel,  A.  W. 
Percy,  Earl 
Raikes,  H.  C. 


TlLLIBl. 

Adam,  W.  P. 
Glyn,  G.  G. 


NOES. 


Amootts,  Col.  W.  C. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Armitstead,  G . 
Baines,  E. 
Bass,  A. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
BenUll,  E.  H. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bolokow,  H.  W.  F. 
Bowring,  E.  A. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brewer,  Dr. 


Ellice,  E. 

Erskine,  Admiral  J.  E. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  C. 
Eykyn,  R. 
Fagan,  Captain 
Fawoett,  H. 
Finnie,  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Fordyoe,  W.  D. 
Forster,  C. 
Fortescue.  hon.  D.  F. 
Fothergill,  R. 
Fowler,  W. 
Gilpin,  C. 


Bright,  J.  (Manchester)    Goldsmid,  J 
Brinckman,  Captain  Gourley,  E.  T. 


Brown,  A.  H. 

Browne,  G.  E. 

Cadogan,  hon.  F.  W. 

Campbell,  H. 

Candlisb,  J. 

Carington,  hn.  Capt.  W. 

Carnegie,  hon.  C. 

Carter,  Mr.  Alderman 

Clay,  J. 

Clifford,  C.  C. 

Craufurd,  E.  U.  J. 

Dalglish,  R. 

Dayies,  R. 

Digby,  K.  T. 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 

Dixon,  G. 

EdwardM,  hon.  Col.  W.    Holland,  8. 

Edwards,  H.  Holms,  J. 


Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Graham,  W. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Greyille  -  Nugent,   hon. 

G.F. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Grove,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Haroourt,W.G.G.V.y, 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Haviland-Burke,  E. 
Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E. 
Herbert,  hon.  A.  E.  W. 
Hoare,  Sir  H.  A. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
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Ilorsman,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  G. 
Howard,  J. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
James,  H. 
Johnston,  A. 
Kinnalrd,  hon.  A.  F. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawrenoe,  W. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leatham,  R.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lewis,  J.  D. 
Loch,  G. 
Looke,  J. 
Luhhook,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Lusk, A. 
M*Arthur.  W. 
M'CIure,  T. 
Macfie,  R.  A. 
M'Lagau,  P. 
M'Laren,  D. 
M'Mahon,  P. 
Magniao,  C. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Maitland,SirA.C.R.G. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Merry,  J. 
MUll,  E. 
Miller,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morgan,  G.  0. 
Morrison,  W. 
MundeHa,  A.  J. 
Nicol,  J.  D. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Loghlen,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

CM. 
Otwaf,  A.  J. 
Palmer,  J .  H. 
Parry,  L.  Jones- 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Pelham,  Lord 
Philips.  R.  N. 
Playfair,  L. 
Plimsoll,  S. 


Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Reed,  C. 
Richard,  H. 
Rothsohild,Brn.  L.  N.  de 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 
Russell,  n. 
Russell,  Sir  W. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Sir  D. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Samuelson,  U.  B. 
Sartoris,  E.  J. 
Seely,  C.  (Lincoln) 
Seely,  C.  (Nottingham) 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  hon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Synan,  E.  J. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Torrens,  R.  R. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M*C. 
Tracy,  hon.   C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Trelawny,  Sir  J.  S. 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Wedderburn,  Sir  D. 
West,  U.  W. 
Wcthered,  T.  0. 
White,  J. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
Wintorbotham,  H.  S.  P. 
Young,  A.  W. 

TSLLIBS. 

Buxton,  G. 
Fitsmaurioe,  Lord  E. 


Mb.  FAWOETT  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  move  the  additional  clauses 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  as  they 
all  had  reference  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  Amendment  which  had  just  been 
rejected.  But  he  thought  it  right  to  say 
this — that  the  answer  was  a  very  remark- 
able one,  for  probably  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, on  a  question  involving  Liberal 
principles,  had  never  found  so  few  of 
their  supporters  voting  with  them,  and 
been  opposed  by  so  many  of  their  strong- 
est and  best  supporters.  He  ventured 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  Government 
woula  ponder  well  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  the  constituencieB  would  also  look 
to  it.    ^e  would  not  now  move  the  new 


clauses  of  which  he  had  given  Notice, 
but  he  would  raise  the  point  again  upon 
the  Report. 

Me.  GLAI)ST0NE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  having  stated  that  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  ponder  upon  this 
subject,  his  answer  was  that  they  had 
done  so ;  that  their  decision  was  taken, 
and  that  it  was  irrevocable.  Of  course, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  could  take  whatever 
course  he  plecised. 

Mb.  FAWOETT  moved,  so  that  he 
might  be  in  order  in  addressing  the 
Oommittee,  that  the  Ohairman  be  directed 
to  report  Progress.  He  had  not  meant 
to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  pondered  upon  this  question ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, or  for  anyone  else,  to  have  known 
beforehand  that  the  question  which  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  last  Session 
would  have  been  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  22,  made  up  almost  entirely 
by  Conservative  votes,  this  Session. 
What  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentlemem. 
to  do  was  to  consider  not  the  question 
itself,  but  the  strong  and  almost  imani- 
mous  wish  expressed  on  this  subject  by 
his  strongest  and  his  best  supporters. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  assured  his  hon. 
Friend,  when  he  said  they  had  pondered 
this  question,  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
was  not  sensible  of  the  sentiments  so 
strongly  expressed,  imder  such  circum- 
stances, by  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
who  sat  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  undervalue  the  vote  in 
the  slightest  degree ;  but  if  a  Government 
had  stated  its  decision,  and  if  that  deci- 
sion had  been  taken  in  consequence  of 
what  it  felt  to  be  due  ^m  itself  as  the 
Executive  of  the  country  to  one  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  his  hon.  Friend's 
candour  would  show  him  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  uproot  that  decision  in  defer- 
ence to  any  state  of  parties  represented 
by  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  did  not  speak  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  influence  of  impatience  or  dis- 
appointment;  but  he  simply  meant  to  con- 
vey to  the  hon.  Member,  in  order  that  ho 
might  not  be  deceived,  their  settled  purpose 
not  to  deviate  from  a  perfectly  clear  and 
indisputable  position  of  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  Government  in  their  relations 
to  another  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Me.  FAWOETT  said,  he  would  with- 
draw his  Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraicn^ 
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Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK,  in 

moving,  in  page  2,  line  44,  after  sub- 
section 2  insert  the  following  : — 

''  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  open  any  office  to 
any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  where  such  office  is  by  the  intention  of 
the  founder  or  donor  confined  to  a  member  of  the 
said  Church,  and  where  the  income  of  such  office 
is  payable  out  of  the  produce  of  property  or 
moneys  given  by  private  persons  out  of  their  own 
resources  since  the  year  one  thousand  fire  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two," 

said,  that  last  year  the  House  had  not 
the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  when  they  were  discussing 
this  question,  and,  indeed,  he  had  ob- 
served that  until  quite  recently  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  never  been  able  to 
look  it  in  the  face.  Very  probably  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  recollected  the 
number  of  years  during  which  he  was  a 
consistent  opponent  of  the  Bill,  and  it 
was  only  since  he  had  been  compelled  by 
the  pressure  of  his  supporters  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  as  one  belonging  to 
the  Government  that  he  had  been  good 
enough  to  give  the  House  the  benefit  of 
his  presence  on  these  discussions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  introducing 
the  measure,  said  the  controversy  was 
almost  exhausted,  and  he  defied  human 
ingenuity  to  introduce  any  novelty  into 
it ;  but  to-night  he  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  that  a  vast  deal  of  novelty 
might  be  introduced  into  it,  and  that 
many  of  his  own  supporters  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  toted 
disestablishment  of  me  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  abolition  of  religious  edu- 
cation. The  speeches  which  had  been 
made  by  hon..  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  showed  clearly  that  concession  to 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever, but  would  only  lead  to  further  de- 
mands, and  that  their  Nonconformist 
supporters  would  be  satisfied  with  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  rights  of  property.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Amendment  which  he  (Mr.  C. 
Bentinck)  now  offered  to  the  House  was, 
that  when  a  private  person  out  of  his 
own  private  resources  contributed  to  or 
created  an  endowment  for  any  particular 
purpose,  that  endowment  ought  to  stand. 
That  principle  was  consistent  with  jus- 
tice, with  equity,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  and  it  had 
always  been  acknowledged  by  the  laws 
of  that  country.    The  antecedents  of  the 


right  hon.  (Gentleman  on  this  subject 
were  somewhat  peculiar.  While  he  was 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  he 
always  opposed  this  Bill,  and  even  for 
two  years  subsequent  to  his  defeat  in 
1856  he  either  abstained  from  voting  or 
voted  against  the  Bill  of  the  right  non. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  Bouverie) 
to  abolish  the  Act  of  Unifomiity.  But 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1868,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  rose  in  his  place  and  de- 
nounced all  Establishments  by  declaring 
against  that  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  following  month  of  July  he 
went  into  the  same  Lobby  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  on 
the  University  Tests  Bill,  without  offer- 
ing one  word  of  apology  or  one  word  in 
defence  of  his  conduct.  The  following 
year — 1869 — the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  in  his  Irish  Church  Bill ;  and 
in  that  Bill  the  Gt)vemment  incorporated 
a  proposal  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
was  embodied  in  the  Amendment,  the 
words  of  which  were  taken  from  the 
clause  in  the  measure  referred  to.  The 
ground  taken  then  was  that  gifts  of  the 
property  of  private  persons  from  private 
sources  should  be  respected,  goin^^  back 
as  far  as  1660 — a  date  which  neither  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  nor  any- 
one else  coidd  give  any  logical  reason  for 
choosing.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  the  conditions  that  ought  to  attach 
to  such  gifts — ^first,  that  each  oueht  to  be 
a  contribution  or  endowment  nrom  the 
private  resources  of  a  private  person ; 
second,  that  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  some  particular  reli- 
gion; and,  third,  that  it  ought  to  be 
clear  what  the  religion  was.  In  the 
other  House  it  was  arranged  that  a  lump 
sum  should  be  taken  by  the  Church  in 
respect  of  these  private  endowments. 
He  desired  to  know  what  reason  there 
was  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  private  endowments  of 
the  English  Universities.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  former  case, 
being  that  of  a  Church,  constituted  a 
difference,  for  many  of  the  foundations 
in  the  Colleges  within  the  Universities 
were  designed  to  educate  men  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church.  A  great  confu- 
sion existed  in  the  minds  of  some  with 
reference  to  the  term  "  University."  It 
was  said  that  the  Universities  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  men — and  so  they 
were  to  a  very  great  extent.    It  was 
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competent  for  any  religious  body  to 
create  an  endowment  in  one  of  our  Uni- 
versities, and  employ  it  for  the  education 
of  members  of  their  particular  commu- 
nity.  Very  few  restrictions  remained  to 
be  removed  to  throw  the  Universities 
open  to  aU  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and 
he  did  not  apprehend  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  Members  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House  would  object  to  a  mea- 
sure having  that  effect  only.  This  mea- 
sure, however,  effected  more,  for  it  took 
property  which,  according  to  law,  and 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder, 
was  devoted  to  the  Church  of  England, 
from  that  Church.  The  grievance  al- 
leged by  hon.  Members  opposite,  below 
the  Gtmgway,  was  that  a  non-member 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  not 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  Fellowship. 
Could  he  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  other 
endowment  founded  by  a  private  person 
under  similar  restrictions?  Certainly 
not.  Mr.  Aldis,  a  Baptist,  who  took 
a  high  degree  at  Cambridge  a  few 
years  ago,  and  who  did  not  take  a 
Fellowship,  had  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  the  University  Tests, 
which  contained  some  great  misrepre- 
sentations. Among  otiier  things  he 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
the  Fellowships  were  private  foundations 
derived  from  the  bequests  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  there- 
fore it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  property  to  throw  them  open  to  Non- 
conformists, that  the  objection  was  un- 
true, for  all  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge, 
except  three,  were  founded  before  the 
Eeformation,  and  that  therefore  if  they 
were  founded  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular religion  it  must  have  been  the 
Boman  CathoUc  one.  But  Dr.  Guest,  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  had  shown  that 
that  statement  was  far  removed  from  the 
truth,  and  that  in  his  own  College — King' s 
Colletre — £6,000  a  year  was  derived  from 
endolmente  given  since  the  Beforma- 
tion,  while  22  Fellowships  out  of  32,  and 
most  of  the  Scholarships,  had  been 
founded  since  1658.  Dr.  G-uest  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Solicitor  General  pro- 
posed to  sweep  away  all  those  benefac- 
tions, and  that  it  would  be  just  as 
fair  for  him  to  lay  his  hands  on  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  and  convert  it 
to  national  uses.  If  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  were  adopted  where  were  we  to 
stop?    Last  year  the  Boman  Catholics 


protested  against  any  investigation  being 
made  into  their  property,  and  it  was  weU 
known  that  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland  they  possessed  a  large  amoimt 
of  private  property  applied  to  religious 
uses  ;  and  why  should  their  property  be 
imtouched  if  tie  property  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  dealt  with  in  this  way  ? 
The  present  Bill  had  neither  logic  nor 
sense  to  support  it — it  was  a  measure  of 
simple  confiscation,  which  might  ulti- 
mately hit  the  Nonconformists  and  the 
Boman  Catholics  as  hard  as  it  hit  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  quite  agreed  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Sohcitor  General 
that  the  Fellowships  were  not  in  a  satis- 
factory state.  It  was  never  intended  that 
they  should  be  what  they  had  become— 
a  kind  of  speculation  for  undergradu- 
ates who  went  up  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  of  life,  well  crammed.  Their 
object  was  to  encourage  leajming  in  the 
university  and  the  better  instruction  of 
the  Under^aduates  at  less  cost  to  them- 
selves. Tne  hon.  and  junior  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  a  Fellow 
of  a  College  himself — not  an  honorary 
Fellow,  but  a  Fellow  receiving  divi- 
dends. He  was  also  a  Professor,  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  salary  from  the 
University  Chest.  He  was  a  pluralist, 
and  not  only  a  pluralist,  but  an  abuse. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  and 
junior  Member  for  Brighton  would 
repent,  and  either  immediately  resign 
his  Fellowship  or  his  Professorship. 
["  Divide !  "]  Considering  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  had  occupied 
two  hours  in  badgering  the  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  they  ought  to  allow 
him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which  to 
state  an  intelligible  principle.  They 
always  wished  to  stop  discussion  imless 
the  discussion  came  from  their  own  part 
of  the  House.  With  regard  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Members  of  the  House, 
they  were  bound  by  those  who  sent  them 
to  defend  every  scrap  of  property  be- 
longing to  their  Church ;  but  seeing 
that  their  own  endowments  at  Maynooth 
had  been  respected  by  Parliament,  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  possibly  vote 
for  the  confiscation  of  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
believed  that  the  majority  of  the  Non- 
conformists of  this  country  did  not  desire 
to  see  the  Church  of  England  disee- 
tablished,   or    its    University  property 
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confiscated;  and  so  far  as  the  Goyem- 
ment  were  concerned,  lie  called  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Govornmont,  if  he  had  any  particle  of 
political  principle  left,  to  abide  by  his 
own  decision,  never  yet  revoked,  and  his 
own  principle,  never  yet  denied  but  used 
in  support  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  be  entertained.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  the  Gt)vemment  proposed 
to  reserve  to  the  Church  —  a  religious 
body  about  to  be  disestablished  —  such 
of  its  possessions  as  might  fairly  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  nature,  upon  the 
whole,  of  donations  for  the  support  of 
a  particular  religion.  K  they  were  able 
to  disestablish  the  religious  education  of 
the  Universities  at  one  stroke  by  this 
Bill,  as  they  disestablished  the  Irish 
Church,  he  would  not  say  that  there 
might  not  be  a  very  fair  argument  to  be 
made  in  support  of  some  proposition  of 
this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
special  character  of  special  foundations. 
But  such  was  not  the  effect  of  this  Bill. 
When  it  was  first  introduced  many  of 
its  supporters  were  in  the  habit  of  urging 
that  it  left  behind  ample  securities  for 
religious  education  in  the  Universities 
and  CoUeges.  That  was  his  opinion,  and 
without  entertaining  a  conviction  of  that 
kind  he  could  not  have  brought  himself 
to  give  his  support  to  the  measure  ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  House  would  be  of 
opinion  that  in  connection  with  a  BOl 
which  did  not  prohibit  the  religion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  which  did 
not  detach  absolutely  all  the  emoluments 
of  the  Universities  from  the  offices  and 
professions  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England,  it  would  be  entirely  pre- 
mature and  out  of  place  to  except  n-om 
its  operation  any  of  those  endowments 
of  the  Universities  or  Colleges  which 
were  not  in  the  nature  of  private  be- 
quests. 

Me.  G.  B.  GREGOEY  said,  he  waa 
unable  to  see  the  distinction  drawn  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman.  This  Bill, 
to  a  certain  extent,  did  disestablish— or, 
at  all  events,  it  diverted — ^property  from 
one  object  and  applied  it  to  another, 
different  from  that  intended  by  the 
founders.  These  being  trusts  under  the 
wills  of  the  founders,  the  Bill  was  not 
dealing  with  matters  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  with  private  wills  and 
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deeds.  The  acceptance  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
Fellowships,  in  regard  to  which  there 
were  many  questions  deserving  of  dis- 
cussion. For  instance,  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  life  Fellowships 
were  advantageous,  and  whether  the 
holders  of  such  offices  were  not  de- 
prived of  a  healthy  stimulus  to  cultivate 
their  intellectual  powers,  and  were  not 
diverted  from  pursuits  which  would  be 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  useful 
to  society.  He  could  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  recent  legislation  had  had 
the  effect  of  making  men  think  very 
carefully  about  the  application  of  these 
properties  to  purposes  of  this  kind,  for 
they  felt  at  present  that  they  had  no 
guarantee  that  their  bequests  would  not 
be  appropriated  to  uses  which  they  had 
never  contemplated. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  had 
been  on  a  Committee  which  had  in- 
quired respecting  a  great  mass  of  pro- 
perty provided  by  Koman  Catholics  for 
establishing  convents  and  monasteries. 
The  Boman  Catholics  professed  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  their  trusts  secret 
in  order  to  save  their  property,  as  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  appropriated 
were  contrary  to  law.  Now,  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Bill  voted 
against  the  appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee, with  the  view  of  preserving  that 
property  thus  illegally  held,  and  would 
have  the  House  divert  from  its  purposes 
property  which  was  legally  held.  Such 
a  tendency  in  legislation  showed  that 
Liberalism  inclined  towards  Communism, 
and  he,  for  one,  objected  to  transferring 
to  other  objects  property  which  was  now 
legally  and  beneficially  appUed  to  spe- 
cified purposes. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman,  and  having  regard  to 
the  hour  of  the  night,  he  thought  he 
should  be  doing  better  service  by  allow- 
ing the  Bill  to  go  in  its  integrity  than  by 
pressing  his  Motion.  He  would,  there- 
fore, withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to, 
Hemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Thuriday. 


LEAVE.      FIRST  KEADINO. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  procedure  at  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Elections,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  therewith, 
said  :  Sir,  I  ^el  that  an  apology  is  due 
from  me  to  the  House  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  Bill,  when  it  would  naturally 
expect  it  to  be  done  by  my  noble  Friend 
(the    Marquess    of    Hartington),    who 
brought  forward  a  similar  Bill  last  year 
with  so  much  ability,  and  who  also  acted 
as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Oommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  to  inquire  into 
this  subject.     The  reason  why  I  have 
charge  of   the  measure  is  that  it  re- 
quires not  only  to  be  introduced,  but  if 
its  principle  is — as  I  trust  it  will  be  on 
the  second  reading  —  accepted  by  the 
House,  it  will  then  have  to  be  carried 
through  Committee ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether    my   noble    Friend,   with    the 
duties  of  the  Office  that  he  now  has  to 
fiiMl,  would  be  able  to  give  his  time  to 
this  matter.    The  same  remark  applies 
also  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
With  regard  to  myself,  although  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  administrative  work  to  do, 
as  I  have  no  legislative  work  at  present  in 
hand,  it  fell  to  me  to  take  charge  of  this 
Bill.    I  shaU  not,  however,  take  advan- 
tage of  that  fact  to  trespass  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  with  arguments  on  the 
abstract  question  of  the  BcQlot.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  debated  so  frequency  in 
the  House,  and  the  opinion  of  me  House 
has  been  pronounced  upon  it  so  clearly, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy 
its  time  with  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  abstract   principle    of   the 
Ballot.     I  may  just  briefly  stato  that 
almost  from  the  very  flrst  moment  when 
I  took  part  in  politics  I  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  Ballot,  on  the  ground  that 
bribery  and  intimidation  are  two  of  the 
peatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with 
in  connection  with  our  Parliamentary 
and  representative  system — and  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  an  evil  is  to  stop 
the  cause  of  it.    The  best  way  to  pre- 
vent a  crime  is  to  stop  the  motives  of 
that  crime ;    and  I  conceive  that  the 
Ballot  is  by  far  the  most  likely  mode  of 
removing  from  men  the  temptation  either 
to  bribe  or  intimidate.    On  that  ground 
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Corrupt  Practices  Acts,  or  by  penalties, 
however  stringent,  in  averting  the  evils 
so  often  complained  of  at  our  elections. 
Another  mound  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Ballot  is,  I  think,  that  we  have  no  right, 
in  imposing  on  any  man  the  duty  of  re- 
turning a  representative,  to  expose  him 
to  great  danger,  especially  when  we  can 
guard  him  against  that  danger,  and  pro- 
tect him  by  so  simple  a  mode.  Even  our 
opponents    will    acknowledge  that  the 
Ballot  will  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
abling us  to  conduct  our  elections  in  an 
easier,  quieter,  and  more  orderly  man- 
ner.    I  think,  indeed,  nobody  disputes 
that,  comparing  the  elections  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  Ballot  pre- 
vails with  our  own  elections,  where  it 
does  not  prevail,  the  advantages  of  peace, 
order,  and  quietness  in  voting  are  much 
in  favour    of   the  Ballot,    and  this  is 
an  argument  that  applies  with  greater 
force  as  we  increase  the  number  of  the 
electors.     I  just  make  these   few  re- 
marks to  show  why  I  myself  have  long 
felt  a  great  interest   in  this  question, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  with  arguments  on  the  ab- 
stract question  of  the  Ballot,  although  if 
it  should  hereafter  be  debated,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  defend  it.     I,  therefore, 
at  once  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  state- ' 
ment  which  hon.  Memoers  will  expect 
me  to  make — namely,  that  which  refers 
to  any  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  this  Bill  as  compared  with  the  one 
brought  in  last  year  by  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington).    I  do  not 
think  I  need  dwell  on  those  parts  of  the 
Bill  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer Bill,  because  they  were  explained 
with  such  great  clearness  by  my  noble 
Friend — I  mean  the  provisions   as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ballot  was  to 
be  taken  and  in  which  the  nominations 
were  to    be    conducted.      I    may  here 
state  that  one  change  which  has  been 
mentioned  is  not  made  in  the  Bill.    I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  possibly  a  per- 
missive Ballot  would  be  introduced ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  any  question  to  which 
the    permissive    principle    of    le^sla- 
tion  would  be  applied  with  less  advan- 
tage than  to  the  Ballot.    The  result  of 
having  a  permissive  Ballot  would  bo 
that  we  should  make  the  Ballot   the 
subject  of  a  reform  agitation  in  every 
constituency  in  the  Mngdom — a  most 
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undesirable  result ;  and  if  there  be  one 
matter  on  which  it  is  more  important 
that  the  House  should  give  a  clear 
opinion  than  another  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  its  Members  should  be  elected — 
a  mode  which  ought  to  be  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  Well,  the  first 
great  change  made  from  the  Bill  of  last 
year  is  that  we  now  include  municipal 
voting  along  with  Parliamentary  voting. 
The  grounds  on  which  we  have  made 
that  change  are  these  —  In  the  first 
place,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
stated  that  there  was  reason  for  adopting 
the  Ballot  in  municipal  elections  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  much  as  in  Parliamen- 
tary elections.  My  own  impression  is, 
that  there  is  perhaps  not  so  much  in- 
timidation at  municipal  elections,  al- 
though they  are  not  without  it ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  influence  on  the  part  of 
men  of  property  and  employers,  but  not 
perhaps  that  gross  form  of  intimidation 
that  we  have  to  complain  of  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  treating  and  bribery,  though  not 
perhaps  with  such  large  sums ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  municipal  elections  stand  in 
this  position — that  they  are  so  frequently 
made  use  of  as  a  preparation  for  the  Par- 
liamentary elections  that  it  is  clear  that 
any  attempt  to  stop  the  evils  of  the  one 
ought  to  be  extended  also  to  the  other. 
In  addition  to  that,  it  almost  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  particular  evil  connected 
with  the  mode  of  voting  at  municipal 
elections,  and  that  is  voting  by  voting 
papers,  which  the  voter  taKes  in,  and 
which  he  may  have  signed  before  taking 
them  in.  Undoubtedly  the  plan  of  get- 
ting the  voting  papers  filled  up  by  the 
voters  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  guar- 
dians seems  more  especially  to  open  the 
door  to  influence.  The  voting  paper  is 
delivered  at  a  man's  house  and  left  with 
him  for  two  or  three  days,  and  at  any 
moment  during  that  time  any  person  may 
go  to  his  house  and  either  bribe  or  influ- 
ence him  to  give  his  vote.  The  vote  at  mu- 
nicipal elections  can,  of  course,  be  given 
only  at  a  certain  time  ;  but  it  is  open  to 
the  kind  of  influence  I  have  mentioned. 
We  have  thought  that  if  the  Ballot 
should  be  estabhshedforthe  one  class  of 
elections,  it  ought  to  be  also  for  the  other ; 
and  I  believe  I  may  state  that  my  noble 
Friend  would  have  included  a  municipal 
Ballot  in  his  Bill  for  instituting  a  Par- 
liamentary Ballot  if  it  had  been  thought 
at  the  time  that  precisely  the  same  sort 
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of  Ballot  would  be  applicable  to  the  two 
kinds  of  elections.  It  was  always  in- 
tended that,  after  the  establishment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Ballot,  there  should  be  a 
municipal  Ballot ;  but  with  the  informa- 
tion they  possessed  last  year  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to 
take  steps  for  the  identification  of  Par- 
liamentary votes  after  they  had  been 
given  which  would  not  have  been  re- 
quisite for  municipal  votes ;  and,  there- 
K)re,  it  was  deemed  better  to  keep  the 
two  Bills  distinct.  This  year  we  do  not 
think  that  that  necessity  exists.  And 
that  brings  me  to  the  second  change  in 
our  Bill,  which  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  though  one  of  detail,  re- 
ferring to  the  mode  of  taking  votes  by 
Ballot.  In  any  Bill  providing  for  vote 
by  Ballot  two  conditions  are  necessary 
as  to  the  machinery  and  manner  of 
taking  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  all 
hon.  Members  wiU  admit  that  the  mode 
of  taking  the  vote  must  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  I  have  had  charge  of  this 
question  but  a  very  short  time ;  but  in 
that  time  the  number  of  complicated 
machines  for  taking  the  Ballot  that  have 
been  brought  before  me  has  quite  as- 
tonished me  at  the  wonderful  ingenuity 
of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  dare  say,  if  it  had  been  a 
matter  connected  with  my  factory,  I 
should  have  looked  upon  these  con- 
trivances with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  attention,  as  modes  of  manufac- 
turing an  article;  but,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  we  want  them  to  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  It  is  not  merely  a 
machine  that  is  very  good  if  always 
skilfully  handled  and  kept  in  good  order 
that  you  require,  but  one  that  may  be 
very  badly  handled,  because  the  number 
of  officials  and  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal  in  the  whole  range  of  your 
voting  are,  many  of  them,  so  unac- 
quainted with  any  complicated  details 
that  you  must  expect  mistakes  will  be 
made  wherever  they  can  be  made.  The 
voters  themselves  will  often  be  persons 
well  quahfied  to  say  whom  they  prefer 
as  their  representatives,  and  yet  unable 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  that  would  be  suc- 
cessful if  they  did  precisely  as  they  were 
told,  and  did  it  also  at  the  right  time. 
I  was  quite  surprised,  at  the  late  elec- 
tions for  the  London  school  board,  to 
find  in  how  many  cases  men  of  great 
intelligence — although  I  gave  them  as 
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few  directaoiiB  as  possible — ^were  unable 
to  understand  how  tbey  were  bound  to 
record  their  votes.  I  was  afterwards 
told  of  two  or  three  instances  where  it 
was  signed^  and  in  one  case  by  a  mem- 
ber of  an  electioneering  firm,  who  had 
taken  part  in  a  great  many  elections 
throughout  the  country.  "We  must  there- 
fore keep  the  machinery  as  simple  as 
possible.  The  next  condition  that  we 
have  to  fulfil  is  a  very  important  one, 
because  the  very  essence  of  the  Ballot 
is  that  it  should  be  completely  secret. 
By  that  expression  I  mean  that  a  voter 
should  not  be  able  to  prove  to  anyone 
how  he  has  voted,  because  were  he  able 
to  do  so  the  object  of  the  Ballot  would 
be  defeated,  inasmuch  as  the  person 
who  tried  to  bribe  or  to  intimidate  him 
can  demand  from  him,  as  the  condition 
of  his  receiving  the  bribe  or  avoiding 
the  danger  he  puts  over  his  head,  that 
he  should  prove  to  him  how  he  has 
voted.  You  are,  therefore,  paltering 
with  the  question  unless  you  make  up 
your  mind  that  if  you  have  the  Ballot 
it  shall  be  such  a  Ballot  that  the  voter 
shall  be  prevented  from  proving  how  he 
has  voted.  In  the  Bill  brought  forward 
by  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  last  year,  these  conditions 
were  almost  entirely  fulfilled,  and  the 
provisions  relating  to  them  have  been 
repeated  in  the  present  measure.  We 
require  that  no  paper  except  the  official 
paper  shall  be  used — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  object  of  the  Ballot  shall  not  be  de- 
feated by  the  use  of  a  somewhat  similar 
paper,  which  would  enable  it  to  be  as- 
certained how  the  vote  had  been  given. 
Another  condition  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  last  year  has  also  been  adopted  in 
the  present  measure,  and  that  is,  that 
the  voting  paper  shall  not  be  given  to 
the  voter  until  he  enters  the  voting 
booth.  This  is  a  most  important  point, 
because  in  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
French  elections  under  the  Ballot  sys- 
tem I  have  found  that  almost  all  &e 
evils  that  have  followed  in  their  train 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  Governments  of  the  day,  whether 
Kepublican  or  Imperial,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  give  the  voting  paper  to 
the  voter  before  he  enters  the  Dooth. 
The  third  condition  of  tibe  Bill  of  last 
year  is  also  contained  in  the  present 
measure — namely,  that  the  voter  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  put  any  mark  on 
his  voting  paper  except  that  which  is 


sufficient  for  him  to  show  for  whom  he 
has  voted.  The  vote  wiU,  therefore,  be 
cancelled  and  void  if  the  voter  signs  his 
name  or  takes  any  steps  in  respect  of 
his  voting  to  prove  that  he  is  the  person 
who  has  given  that  vote.  Having  stated 
what  are  the  objects  of  the  Ballot  and 
the  stipulations  necessary  to  secure  them, 
I  must  now  mention  that  there  are  three 
dangers  for  which  I  at  once  admit  the 
Ballot  system  is  obnoxious,  and  against 
which  we  have  to  guard.  The  first  of 
those  dangers  is  that  the  voting  papers 
may  be  tampered  with  by  the  officials 
having  charge  of  the  election,  or  by 
persons  of  influence  who  might  by  some 
means  get  hold  of  them ;  the  second  is 
the  possibility  of  the  voting  papers  being 
forged ;  and  the  third  is  the  danger — 
which  I  do  not  myself  apprehend,  but 
which  I  know  is  feared  by  some  hon. 
Members,  and  which  we  must  g^ard 
against  as  much  as  possible — of  the  pos- 
sible increase  in  personation,  arising  from 
the  suppositibn  that  personation  may 
be  easier  under  the  Ballot  than  under 
the  present  system.  The  first  two  of 
these  dangers  are  peculiar  to  the  Ballot, 
but  the  third  does  not  apply  to  it  spe- 
cially. I  will  deal  with  the  last  of  these 
dangers  first,  because  I  regard  it  as 
being  the  most  important  of  them.  It 
would  be  very  imjust  to  charge  the 
Ballot  with  giving  rise  to  personation. 
Personation  exists  under  the  present 
system.  Many  hon.  Members  know  that 
personation  votes  have  been  recorded 
aeainst  them,  and  there  may  be  others 
who,  in  the  inward  recesses  of  their  own 
consciences,  suspect  that  personation 
votes  have  been  recorded  in  their  favour. 
K  we  had  the  most  secret  of  all  possible 
systems  of  Ballot,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  identifying  the  votes  afterwards, 
there  would  still  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  voter  from  being  followed,  if  he 
votes,  although  it  may  be  impossible  to 
follow  the  vote.  I  heard  it  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  election  for  the  London 
school  board  that  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a  man  to  "  vote  early  and  vote  often ;" 
but  I  only  wish  that  any  hon.  Members 
who  agree  with  that  remark  had  tried 
the  experiment,  because  nothing  is  easier 
than  fiiat  the  name  of  each  voter  as  he 
comes  to  the  poll  should  be  ticked  ofiP, 
by  which  means  an  attempt  on  his  part 
to  vote  a  second  time  would  be  at  once 
discovered,  when  the  man  would  be  ar- 
rested and  punished.    Therefore,  under 
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the  Ballot  there  is  about  as  muoh  danger 
of  a  man  voting  a  second  time  as  there 
is  under  the  present  system,  but  no 
more.  I  suppose  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  a  reckless  man  may  go  from 
one  polling-booth  to  another  and  so  re- 
cord his  vote  twice ;  but  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  possible  is  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  register  is  kept,  and  not 
to  the  method  in  which  the  vote  is 
recorded.  Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
a  man  voting  in  place  of  somebody  else. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  asserted  that 
the  Ballot  would  invent  that  form  of  im- 
proper voting,  which  is  not  unknown 
under  the  present  system.  If  the  per- 
petrator of  such  a  fraud  is  discovered 
under  the  Ballot,  he  can,  as  imder  the 
present  system,  be  arrested  and  punished. 
The  probability  of  such  a  fraud  being 
successful  is  just  as  likely  under  the  ex- 
isting plan  as  it  would  be  under  the 
BaUot.  It  has  been  argued  that  imder 
the  present  system  the  vote  could  be  fol- 
lowed and  struck  out ;  whereas  under 
the  Ballot  the  vote  must  stand,  however 
illegally  it  may  have  been  given.  In 
order  to  meet  this  danger  many  plans 
have  been  devised  for  having  a  possible 
scrutiny.  My  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington)  in  his  Bill  of  last 
year  sought  to  achieve  this  object  by 
adopting  a  system  of  counterfoils,  and  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  best  plan  that 
could  be  devised  for  the  purpose.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Huddera&eld  (Mr. 
Loatham),  whose  name  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  with  honour  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ballot,  suggested  that  some 
mark  should  be  made  upon  the  voting 
paper  with  invisible  ink,  which  might  be 
rendered  visible  by  chemical  means,  and 
thus,  as  by  a  recording  angel,  the  ini- 
quity of  the  voter  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court.  But  although  I  myself  pre- 
fer the  plan  of  my  noble  Friend  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  adopt  either  of  the  propositions. 
In  the  first  place,  by  adopting  either  of 
them  we  should  be  taking  away  very 
much  from  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  of 
voting;  and,  secondly,  however  careful 
we  might  be  in  devising  regulations  for 
conducting  the  arrangements  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Ballot,  it  was  felt 
that  if  we  are  to  have  the  Ballot  at  all 
we  ought  to  have  it  complete,  so  that  the 
voter  shall  have  perfect  confidence  that 
his  vote  will  be  secret.  I  have  argued 
the  question  hitherto  upon  the  assump- 
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tion  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  follow 
the  vote,  but  I  may  now  ask  why  we 
shoidd  attempt  to  follow  the  vote  at  all. 
No  advocate  of  the  Ballot  proposes  to 
enable  this  scrutiny  to  be  made  or  the 
secresy  of  the  vote  to  be  violated,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  voter  being  foimd 
g^ty  of  bribery  and  the  vote  being  con- 
demned as  invalid  in  due  course  of  law. 
In  neither  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  nor 
in  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hudders- 
field  was  it  proposed  that  a  vote  should 
be  struck  out  until  it  had  been  proved  to 
be  invalid  in  a  Court  of  Law — ^in  fact, 
until  the  personation  had  been  found 
out.  Therefore,  the  inducement  to  de- 
tect the  particular  vote  disappears,  be- 
cause the  vote  must  have  been  detected 
already  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
attack  it.  It  would  have  been  necessary 
that  some  person  should  have  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  A  had  personated 
B,  and  that,  having  that  suspicion,  he 
should  have  brought  the  matter  before  a 
Court  of  Law,  and  that  the  Court  of  Law 
should  have  declared  that  he  had  proved 
his  case  before  any  scrutiny  could  have 
been  made.  Thus  the  motive  to  follow 
up  and  to  attack  the  vote  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  very  slightest  pos- 
sible. The  man  who  would  be  indmed 
to  put  this  machinery  in  motion  would 
do  so  in  order  to  unseat  his  opponent. 
The  object  hitherto  in  presenting  an 
election  petition  has  been  to  unseat  the 
sitting  Member  for  bribery,  or  other  il- 
legal practice,  rather  than  to  obtain  a 
seat  by  a  scrutiny.  The  cases  in  which 
scrutinies  have  been  demanded  have  been 
very  few  indeed.  We  all  know  that  in  a 
very  bad  case  the  expense  is  so  enormous 
that  the  parties  almost  always  stop  short 
before  they  reach  the  point  of  a  scrutiny. 
I  am,  however,  very  desirous  that  the 
result  of  this  Bill  should  be  to  dimi- 
nish rather  than  to  increase  persona- 
tion, and  in  framing  the  measure  I 
found  an  omission  in  the  last  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  the  remedy  for  whicli 
would  give  a  defence  agahist  persona- 
tion much  stronger  than  any  possible 
scrutiny  could  give.  I  foimd  that  al- 
though a  man  loses  his  seat  for  bribing 
or  treating,  or  attempting  to  bribe  or 
treat,  either  personally  or  by  his  agents, 
he  does  not  lose  his  seat  for  procuring 
or  attempting  to  procure  personation, 
but  is  simply  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  insert  a  clause 
placing  the  attempt  at  personation  on 
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the  same  ground  as  treating,  and  that 
a  candidate  wlio  haa  had  recourse  to  it 
shall  be  liable  to  be  unseated.  Another 
argument  in  favour  of  following  the  vote 
is  that,  if  in  a  Court  of  Law  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  candidate  has  received 
a  personated  vote,  it  would  be  unfair 
for  him — especially  if  the  nimibers  ran 
close — to  have  the  credit  of  the  vote  in 
the  final  result.  We  acknowledge  this, 
and  have  provided  that,  where  in  a  case 
of  re-opening  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  it  is  found  that  a  personated 
vote  has  been  given,  a  vote  shall  then 
be  struck  off  from  the  total  votes  of  the 
candidate  who,  through  himself  or  his 
agents,  has  been  proved  to  instigate  per- 
sonation, and  at  the  same  time  we  provide 
that  where  an  elector  tendering  his  vote 
finds  some  one  else  has  voted  for  him  the 
vote  shall  be  kept  aside  and  under  certain 
circumstances  coimted  for  the  candidate 
in  whose  favour  he  had  intended  to  vote. 
This  is  a  legal  question  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  explanation ;  but  I  think  hon. 
Members  will  find  on  examination  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure 
which  will,  if  passed,  render  personation 
much  less  likely  to  occur  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  I  now  come  to  one  or 
two  dangers  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Ballot.  The  first  is  that  of  tampering 
with  the  voting  papers,  and  in  regard  to 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  make  much 
difference  between  our  measure  and  that 
introduced  by  my  noble  Friend  last  year. 
We  propose  that  when  a  voting  paper 
has  once  been  put  into  the  b^ot-box 
the  box  shall  not  be  opened  except  under 
such  precautions  as  shall  secure  the  in- 
violability of  the  vote.  The  second  dan- 
ger is  much  greater,  and  requires  to  be 
more  carefdly  guarded  against  than  that 
of  personation  —  I  allude  to  the  possi- 
bility of  forged  voting  papers  being  used. 
My  noble  Friend's  Bill  guarded  against 
that  by  his  system  of  counterfoils,  and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hudders- 
field  (Mr.  Leatham)  also  proposed  apian 
with  the  same  object ;  but,  as  we  had 
decided  to  do  without  either  coimterfoils 
or  invisible  ink,  it  remained  for  us  to 
consider  how  we  should  guard  against 
the  danger.  I  think  we  have  entirely 
met  the  case  by  adopting  this  simple 
precaution — the  returning  officer,  as  he 
gives  out  his  paper  to  each  voter,  shall 
impress  it  with  a  stamp,  the  character 
of  which  he  shall  be  bo\md  to  keep 
secret,    and  which  shall  not  be  used 


again  until  a  certain  fixed  time  shall 
have  expired.  Then,  when  the  boxes 
come  to  be  opened,  each  unstamped 
voting  paper  shall  be  rejected  as  void. 
This  is  a  course  which  will,  I  think,  do 
away  entirely  with  the  danger  of  forged 
papers  being  used.  I  now  come  to  a 
change  in  the  second  part  of  the  Bill  of 
last  year  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices.  That,  again,  is  a  matter  for 
very  few  words,  the  object  being  rather 
to  supply  an  unintentional  omission  in 
that  Bill  than  to  introduce  anything  new. 
It  was  there  provided  that  any  candidate 
who  did  not  include  all  his  election  ex- 
penses in  the  returns  should  be  consi- 
dered to  have  committed  an  offence 
bearing  the  same  consequences  as  bri- 
bery. At  the  present  moment  any  can- 
didate who  pays  himself,  instead  of 
through  his  agent,  any  expense  except 
such  as  the  candidate  is  allowed  to  pay 
by  law,  or  who  does  not  include  all  the 
expenses  in  his  return,  is  adjudged  g^ty 
of  a  misdemeanour ;  but  he  does  not  con- 
sequently lose  his  seat.  The  Bill  of  last 
year  provided  that  this  should  place  him 
in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted bribery.  On  re-consideration  of 
the  matter,  we  thought  that  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  say  that  because  he 
had  made  such  an  omission  he  should 
be  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had 
bribed  or  attempted  to  bribe ;  and  we 
now  propose  that  the  penalty  should  be 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
treating  only — ^that  is,  that  he  should  lose 
his  seat.  I  believe  that  was  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  But  while  we  have  weakened  the 
clause  in  one  direction  we  have  strength- 
ened it.  in  another.  Last  year  it  was 
proposed  that  the  clause  should  apply 
merely  to  the  omission  from  the  return 
of  expenses  it  ought  to  have  included, 
and  not  to  the  case  of  a  candidate  who 
with  his  own  hands  paid  expenses  which 
ought  to  have  passed  through  the  hands 
of  his  agent.  The  clause  as  now  pro- 
posed would  provide  for  the  case  I  have 
just  stated,  and  in  that  particular  it  is 
more  stringent  than  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  introduced  by  my  noble  Friend  last 
year.  Some  few  other  clauses  we  have 
left  exactly  as  they  stood  last  year.  One 
of  these  is  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  public-houses  as  committee-rooms 
during  the  progress  of  elections.  I  should 
personally  have  been  very  glad  if  we 
could  have  gone  further  and  shut  public- 
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houses  alto^edier  on  the  day  of  election ; 
but  upon  full  consideration  we  felt  that 
in  our  proposal  to  the  House  we  could 
not  go  beyond  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  this  point.  We,  there- 
fore, think  the  qniestion  may  be  fairly 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
when  it  shall  have  gone  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  BiU.  I  may  add  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  as  also  on  that 
other  point  of  the  employment  of  paid 
canvassers.  Many  hon.  Members  woiild 
like  to  see  the  employment  of  paid  can- 
vassers done  away  with  altogether,  but 
the  question  is  one  beset  with  difficul- 
ties. An  election  cannot  be  conducted 
without  the  employment  of  some  paid 
servants,  and  as  you  cannot  prevent 
such  servants  asking  votes  for  the  can- 
didates employing  them,  they  at  once 
become  paid  canvassers.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  paid  canvass- 
ing is  a  bad  one ;  and  I  have  merely 
made  these  remarks  in  order  to  throw 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  open 
it  for  consideration  and  discussion  when 
we  get  into  Committee  on  the  Bill. 
Another  part  of  the  BiU  that  we  leave 
as  it  was  last  year  with  very  little  alter- 
ation^-except  that  we  have  applied  it  to 
municipal  as  well  as  to  Parliamentary 
elections — relates  to  the  getting  rid  of 
the  old  plan  of  nominating  candidates 
and  making  the  final  declaration  of  the 
poll.  I  confess  that  I  had  for  some  time 
a  feeling  in  favour  of  keeping  up  the 
old  system  of  nomination;  but  I  have 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
system  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  present  time.  Those  old 
nominations  were  a  great  advantage 
when  voting  was  very  limited,  and  when 
candidates  in  populous  places  who  fan- 
cied themselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
people  liked  to  appeal  from  the  electors 
to  the  non-electors  ;  but  the  Beform 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) has  removed  that  ground  for  main- 
taining the  ancient  system  of  nomina- 
tion. We  have  now  very  large  and 
extensive  constituencies  which  really  re- 
present the  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  in  the  large 
towns  candidates  had  to  commence  their 
addresses — *  *  Electors  and  Non-electors." 
I  own  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether 
I  shall  or  shall  not  say  '' Ladies  and 
Gentlemen ;"  but  I  have  entirely  dropped 
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the  old  formula,  and  oommenoe  my 
speeches  with  the  simple  word  '^  Elec- 
tors." Our  aim  ought  certainly  to  be  to 
make  an  election  as  simple  a  proceeding 
as  possible,  and  to  enable  every  elector 
desirinff  to  do  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  old  noisy 
open-air  nominations  had  a  tendency  to 
fnghten  quiet  people  away  rather  tiian 
to  attract  them  to  the  hustings.  K  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Eipon  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  were 
in  his  place  he  would  be  able  to  show  to 
the  House  what  is,  I  hope,  the  last  stone 
thrown  in  the  course  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion. The  missile  was  aimed  at  my 
right  hon.  Friend  on  the  hustings  at 
Eipon  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  de- 
claration of  the  poll  there,  and  he,  with 
that  extraordinary  adroitness  which  he 
has  shown  on  more  fields  than  one, 
caught  the  stone,  and  has  preserved  it 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a 
somewhat  curious  fact  that  although 
nominations  and  declarations  of  poUs  in 
Yorkshire  have  always  been  very  noisy, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
public  meetings  are  more  orderly.  This 
fact  seems  to  me  to  prove  clearly  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  old 
system  in  order  that  candidates  may 
have  opportunities  of  stating  their  politi- 
cal views.  Few  hon.  Gentlemen,  pro- 
bably, have  had  greater  experience  of 
election  meetings  than  I  have.  When 
I  stood  for  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and 
was  defeated,  I  held  30  public  meetings, 
and  when  I  stood  with  my  present  Col- 
league for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall)  at  the 
last  election,  I  held  a  similar  number, 
but  though  some  of  the  meetings  I 
have  attended  have  been  favourable  and 
others  unfavourable  to  me,  in  no  case 
have  I  found  any  difficidty  in  obtain- 
ing an  orderly  and  attentive  hearing 
wlule  I  have  argued  political  questions 
on  which  there  existed  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  have  never  found 
that  argument  was  possible  at  a  nomi- 
nation. We  propose  that  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  perfectly  public,  and 
that  there  shall  be  ample  opportunity 
given  for  bringing  forward  the  candi- 
dates in  public.  But  I  need  not  say 
that  on  this  matter,  and  on  all  other 
matters,  the  Government  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee, when  we  get  into  Conmiittee.  I 
come  now  to  one  other  change,  which  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  that 
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is  tibe  qaeeidon  of  the  expenses  of  an 
election.  I  mean  the  legal  expenses, 
and,  when  I  speak  of  legal  expenses,  I 
draw  a  line  between  absolute  compul- 
sory expenses,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
and  expenses  that  are  permitted.  When 
I  talk  of  legal  expenses,  I  mean  the  ex- 
penses which  the  law  imposes,  not  what 
the  law  permits — ^the  expenses  of  the 
returning  officer.  When  we  turn  to  that 
question  we  find  rather  a  curious  fact, 
and  that  is  that  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  the  only  election 
in  the  country  in  which  the  expenses  of 
the  returning  officer  are  not  paid  by  the 
constituency.  I  believe  I  may  safely 
go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  the  only 
election  for  any  representative  body  in 
the  world  to  which  that  exception  is  ap- 
plied. I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
other  case  in  our  Colonies  or  in  any 
other  nation  where  the  expenses  of  the 
returning  officer  are  not  Dome  by  the 
constituency.  The  Government  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  expenses 
ought  no  longer  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
candidate;  and  we  have  come  to  that 
determination  upon  two  grounds — ^first, 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  they 
should  be  imposed ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  system  works  badly  in  practice.  I 
think  we  shall  almost  all  acknowledge 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Surely  if 
there  be  any  expense  connected  with 
the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
that  expense  ought  to  be  borne  by  a 
constituency  or  a*  district.  What  right 
has  the  State  to  pick  out  individuals 
and  say  they  should  bear  the  expense 
rather  than  the  district  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  represent  in  Par- 
liament? The  present  system,  in  my 
opinion,  puts  the  Member  and  those  he 
represents  in  a  false  position  from  the 
very  beginning.  You  have  no  right  to 
say  that  the  beginning  of  the  relations 
between  himself  and  his  constituency 
should  be  a  pecuniary  favour  which  he 
bestows  upon  them  by  taking  upon  him- 
self the  expenses  of  performing  their 
duty.  It  may  be  said  that  in  England 
we  are  not  generally  guided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  purely  logical  principles, 
though  we  shall  find  that,  if  ^ere  be  a 
decided  logical  fault  in  any  arrangement 
it  will  show  itself,  more  or  less,  first  or 
last.  I  do  not  dwell  much  on  this  ques- 
tion as  one  of  principle,  although  I  think 
it  is  of  importiance  in  that  respect,  but 
because  I  think  it  works  very  badly  in 


practice,  iEmd  especially  badly  under  the 
present  circumstances,  when  we  have 
so  largely  increased  the  area  of  the  con- 
stituencies. The  very  term  "returning 
officer"  seems  to  show  that  you  mean 
by  that  an  officer  appointed  by  a  district ; 
otherwise,  if  you  meant  it  to  be  the  can- 
didate's servant,  appointed  by  the  can- 
didate, you  would  call  him  the  candi- 
date's officer.  However,  leaving  that 
question,  we  will  see  how  the  matter 
works.  At  this  moment  we  find  a  great 
number  of  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try complaining  against  the  working  of 
the  system.  Many  of  them  are  men  who 
call  themselves  the  working-men  candi- 
dates. I  say  they  call  themselves  so, 
because  I  very  much  object  to  the  term. 
I  think  it  is  a  term  that  we  have  rather 
persuaded  men  to  use.  I  think  that  in 
this  House  and  throughout  the  country 
we  have  talked  too  much  of  working 
men  being  a  special  political  class.  The 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  Keform 
Bill  was  that  we  took  from  them  all 
ground  of  calling  themselves  a  special 
political  class  by  admitting:  all  house- 
Lders  throughLt  the  kiVom.  to  a 
share  of  the  franchise.  I  say  it  is  un- 
wise in  us  to  call  them  a  special  class, 
and  no  individuals  among  them  have  any 
right  to  step  forward  and  say  that  they 
specially  represent  the  working  classes, 
or  that  they  are  specially  the  working- 
man's  candidates.  On  account  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  working  men 
this  is  more  absurd  than  it  would  be  for  a 
few  individuals  in  the  middle  classes  to 
step  forward  and  say  they  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  middle  classes.  Any 
man  would  be  thought  purely  ridiculous 
if  he  did  so.  But  still  the  persons  who 
choose  to  call  themselves  working-men's 
candidates,  and  who  are  entitled  to  a 
good  deal  of  influence,  find  the  present 
regulation  standing  in  the  way  of  their 
representing  their  fellow  working  men. 
There  are  many  men  throughout  the 
country  who  wish  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, whom  their  friends  wish  to  get 
into  Parliament,  and  whom  we  wish  to 
see  in  Parliament,  but  who,  on  account 
of  their  circumstances,  find  this  regula- 
tion a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
attaining  their  object.  It  is  none  the 
less  important  because  many  of  them  do 
not  represent,  any  more  than  persons  in 
other  classes,  those  of  the  workmg  classes 
who  have  taken  a  special  part  in  poli- 
tics ;  and  I  think  it  is  highly  important 
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that  we  should  throw  no  obstacle  in 
their  way,  nor  in  the  way  of  any  per- 
sons stepping  forward  to  take  their  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  House.  The 
present  faulty  system  applies  to  these 
persons  now;  it  might  apply  to  other 
persons  at  a  different  time.  It  applies 
to  persons  who  represent  the  opinions 
or  the  wishes  of  persons  who  have  not 
property  themselves,  but  who  would  de- 
sire that  their  representative  should  be 
one  of  themselves,  and  who  could  not 
naturally  be  expected  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  election.  Take  the 
Trades  Union  Bill,  brought  forward  by 
my  right  hon.  Priend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  It  is  a 
Bill  which  the  Government  have  &amed 
with  the  greatest  desire  that  it  should  be 
a  fair  Bill,  and  meet  the  just  claims  of  the 
artizans  throughout  the  country ;  but  we 
should  very  much  prefer  that  there  should 
be  some  active  member  of  trades  unions 
to  help  us  in  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
the  measure.  It  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  us  if  we  had  such  help.  I 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  hustings  expenses  stand  between 
such  men  and  a  seat  in  this  House. 
These  expenses  are  very  heavy  in  the 
case  of  elections  for  large  towns.  Look- 
ing over  the  Return  of  the  last  election,  I 
find  that  in  England  the  whole  amounted 
in  the  year  1868  to  £82,812.  These  are 
purely  hustings  expenses.  In  Scotland 
the  amount  was  £7,320.  But  as  one  or 
two  Returns  are  incomplete,  we  may 
say  that  in  England  the  expenses  were 
£92,000,  being  about  double  the  amount 
for  1865,  in  consequence,  I  suppose, 
of  the  Reform  Bill  having  largely  in- 
creased the  constituency.  The  hustings 
expenses  at  Manchester  were  £1,335. 
Well,  a  sixth  of  that  is  a  heavy  sum 
for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  pay  to 
be  returned  to  this  House.  The  hus- 
tings expenses  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
wore  £1,162.  At  Bradford,  I  find  my 
Colleague,  myself,  and  the  other  gentle- 
men who  were  candidates  had  to  pay 
£811.  [An  hon.  Member:  That  in- 
cludes polling-booths.]  Polling-booths 
are  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  an 
election.  I  mean  tho  actual  legal  ex- 
penses without  which  an  election  could 
not  be  conducted.  Well,  suppose  I  had 
had  to  run  in  competition  with  a  work- 
ing man,  I  should  have  felt  that  he 
would  have  been  heavily  weighted  in 
the  contest,  and  that  it  woidd  have  been 
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a  great  difficulty  for  him,  in  his  position, 
to  provide  his  legal  share  of  the  ex- 
penses. If,  then,  we  are  to  act  fairly 
and  impartially,  we  should  alter  this 
practice.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  said  the  rule  should  be  that 
the  ultimate  political  power  should  rest 
with  the  householders  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  there  shoidd  be  no  at- 
tempt bylaw  to  guide  the  direction  of  that 
power ;  but  this  practice  imposes  on  all 
candidates  a  burden  which,  although  ap- 
parently equal,  is  really  most  imequal, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  an  attempt  by  law  to 
direct  the  representation  of  one  class  ra- 
therthan  another.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  we  fully  consider  what  is  the 
principle  behind  this  exception,  and  how 
it  really  works,  the  House  will  be  of  an 
unanimous  opinion  with  the  Qt>vemment, 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  ought  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  i  have  now  gone 
over  the  different  changes  contemplated 
in  the  Bill,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  detain  the  House  any  longer.  But 
I  will  make  one  or  two  remarks  before  I 
sit  down.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune, 
for  the  short  time  I  have  had  a  seat  on 
this  Bench,  to  have  had  the  conduct  of 
two  or  three  measures  which  have  not 
excited  any  party  feeling,  and  on  which 
I  have  received  the  support  of  both  sides 
of  the  House.  T  do  not  hope  that  I 
shall  be  equally  fortunate  this  time ;  and 
yet,  if  seriously  considered,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  may  see  reason  not  to  treat 
this  as  a  party  measure.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  objections  may  be  raised  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  as  being  contKiry  to  their 
feeling  that  an  election  should  be  per- 
formed with  publicity  and  in  accordance 
with  established  English  practice.  That 
is,  no  doubt,  a  primd  facts  objection. 
The  more,  however,  hon.  Members  look 
into  the  principle  of  the  measure  I  feel 
persuaded  they  will  the  sooner  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  right  to 
impose  a  duty  upon  a  man  and  not  give 
him  every  protection  in  the  fulfilment  of 
that  duty.  I  merely  make  allusion  to 
the  argument,  because,  in  appealing  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  some  extent  they  have  a  feeling 
which  is  quite  independent  of  party.  If 
they  had  not  this  feeling,  which  is  dis- 
appearing every  day,  I  should  really 
challenge  their  support  on  Conservative 
principles.    I  believe  the  time  has  gone 
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past  when  this  Bill  can  be  considered  a 
measure  against  the  ConservatiTe  in- 
terest. I  honestly  believe  that,  at  this 
moment,  Conservative  policy  and  Con- 
servative interests  may  as  much  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Ballot  as  any  other ; 
and  that  in  fkct — it  is  only  himian  na- 
ture that  it  should  be  so— we  have  to 
g^ard  as  much  against  mob  tyranny  as 
against  landlord  intimidation.  That  is  a 
matter  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
taken  into  accoimt  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  it  evidently  weighed  with  the 
able  men  who  constituted  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  subject.  But 
there  is  another  groimd  on  which  I  would 
hope  for  support  from  the  great  Conser- 
vative party,  and,  especiedly,  from  my 
right  hon.  SViend  the  Memberfor  Oxford- 
shire (Mr.  Henley)  and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Buclanghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), for  it  really  is  merely  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  that  measure  which  they 
passed,  and  for  which  we  all  know  we 
are  so  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire. 
"Well,  what  was  the  principle  of  that 
measure  ?  It  was  that  we  should  in- 
crease the  extent  of  the  constituency,  and 
that  for  the  future  government  of  the 
country  we  should  rely  on  the  people  of 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
TMr.  Hemey)  stated,  in  that  concise 
xorm  which  is  true  eloquence,  that  he  had 
faith  in  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  the 
people ;  he  had  a  belief,  looking  back  to 
the  past  history  of  England,  that  the 
Engush  were  a  people  not  prone  to  use- 
less change;  and  he  felt— and  he  had 
history  behind  him,  more  than  perhaps 
many  of  us  like  to  believe  to  be  the  case 
— that  the  English  people  are  really  a 
very  Conservative  people ;  that  they  have 
great  attachment  to  the  associations  of 
the  past,  and  a  great  want  of  confidence 
in  the  promises  of  the  future,  and,  there- 
fore, a  great  respect  for  the  powers  that 
be  at  the  moment.  I  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly  right  in 
having  that  reliance  on  the  mass  of  the 
population.  I  should  be  doing  him  the 
greatest  possible  injustice  if  I  supposed 
lOT  a  moment,  in  relying  upon  that  Con- 
servative feeling  and  that  respect  for  the 
institutions  and  authorities  of  the  country, 
he  put  his  trust  in  any  illegitimate  in- 
fluence possessed  by  those  of  high  social 
r^sition.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  it. 
know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  relied 
on  legitimate  influence,  and  let  us  just 
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see  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
two.  That  is  illegitimate  influence  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  when  he  turns 
his  tenant  out  for  not  voting  as  he  de- 
sires, or  threatens  that  he  will  do  so. 
That  is  illegitimate  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  customer  when  he  says  he  wiU 
deal  no  longer  with  the  tradesman  who 
refuses  to  vote  on  his  side.  And  that  is 
illegitimate  influence  when  the  rich  man 
tries  to  bribe  the  poor  man.  All  these 
are  influences  which  would  be  enor- 
mously increased  imder  the  present  ex- 
tended suffi'age.  No  one,  I  think,  will 
deny  it,  and  my  reason  for  supporting 
the  Ballot  is  because  I  believe  it  the  best 
means  of  sapping  every  illegitimate  in- 
fluence. But  there  are  legitimate  in- 
fluences which  I  hope  never  to  see  di- 
minished— the  influence  of  education; 
the  influence  of  experience ;  the  influence 
of  the  right  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
property ;  the  influence  of  the  man  who 
claims  consideration,  who  asks  to  be 
trusted  as  a  servant  of  his  coimtry  be- 
cause his  forefathers  have  deserved  well 
of  the  State.  I  refuse  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  such  influences  would 
be  lost.  Well,  I  support  the  Ballot 
because  I  believe  it  would  destroy  the 
illegitimate  influences  of  bribery  and 
intimidation,  which  are  those  beset- 
ting sins  of  our  Parliamentary  system, 
to  remove  which  we  have  been  vainly 
struggling  for  years.  I  believe  the  pre- 
sent measure  will  do  what  we  want, 
because  it  will  touch  the  motive  that 
prompts  to  the  commission  of  these 
crimes.  I  ask  the  support  of  all  sides  of 
the  House,  because  I  feel  sure  all  are 
anxious  to  destroy  illegitimate  influence ; 
and  also,  for  the  reason  that  the  more 
you  destroy  that  influence  the  more  you 
will  increase  the  legitimate  influence, 
because  any  attempt  to  use  illegitimate 
influence  produces  needless  irritation  and 
prejudices  people  against  persons  who 
may  have  the'  power  to  intimidate 
them,  though  they  may  rarely  or  never 
have  practised  intimidation.  Why  is 
the  Bcdlot  so  eagerly  desired  by  vast 
numbers  of  voters  ?  I  have  sometimes 
seen  it  said  by  writers  in  the  public 
Press  that  the  cry  of  the  Ballot  is  a  fac- 
titious cry.  That  is  a  great  mistake. 
There  is  no  question  which  has  been 
more  seriously  considered  or  more  eagerly 
desired  by  a  large  class.  And  why? 
Because  they  believe  that  the  Ballot 
would  be  a  blow  to  bribery  and  intimi- 
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dation ;  because  it  wonld  take  away  the 
motiye  to  bribe  and  intimidate,  and  even 
the  power  to  do  so.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  not  by  keeping  the 
power  to  bribe  a  man  to  vote  against  his 
opinions,  or  the  power  to  force  him  to 
do  so,  but  rather  by  relying  upon  his 
free  will  to  give  them  his  support,  that 
men  of  property,  intelligence,  and  social 
distinction  can  hope  to  keep  that  political 
influence  which  they  now  possess.  I  beg 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  LEATHAM  :  Mr.  Speakeiv-Sir, 
I  must  congratulate  the  Gk)vemment 
upon  their  improved  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  this  question.  I  accept  the  early 
introduction  of  this  measure  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  evidences 
that  we  are  at  last  about  to  proceed 
to  a  legislative  issue.  And,  Sir,  this 
improvement  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gto^ 
vemment  is  attended  by  an  improve- 
ment equally  marked  in  itie  character  of 
their  Bill.  When  the  noble  Marquess 
introduced  his  Bill  last  year,  I  ventured 
to  point  out  what  appeared  to  me  two 
very  serious  defects.  Although  that 
measure  purported  to  be  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  Committee  appointed 
at  the  instance  of  the  Qovermnent — 

**  To  inquire  into  tlie  preMot  modes  of  oondaot- 
hig  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  in 
order  to  provide  further  guarantees  for  their  tran- 
quillity, purity,  and  freedom/' 

yet,  so  far  as  mimicipal  elections  were 
concerned,  that  Bill  provided  no  further 
guarantees  whatever.  And  because  it 
failed  to  provide  those  guarantees,  it 
robbed  the  Parliamentary  Ballot  which 
it  did  provide  of  nearly  half  its  value ; 
for  the  only  true  way  of  looking  at  Par- 
liamentary and  mimicipal  elections  is 
that  they  are  both  merely  incidents  in 
the  same  prolonged  and  interminable 
political  contest ;  and  the  only  true  view 
to  take  of  the  Parliamentary  in  relation 
to  the  municipal  body  is  that  they  are 
Siamese  twins,  with  a  common  life  and 
a  common  liability  to  disease.  If,  there- 
fore, you  check  bribery  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary election,  but  leave  it  unchecked 
at  the  mimicipal  election,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  corruption  will  flow  back 
from  the  municipal  into  every  vein  and 
artery  of  the  Parliamentary  body.  But 
the  Bill  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  excels 
that  6f  the  noble  Marquess  in  another 
respect.  The  Bill  of  last  year  contained 
provisions  for  a  scrutiny,  and  the  identi- 
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fication  of  votes  was  secured  by  asystem 
of  nmnbers  and  oaunterfoil-r  together 
with  a  code  of  rules,  upon  the  minute 
observance  of  which  the  secresy  of  the 
whole  plan  depended;  but  the  minute 
observance  of  which  nobody  expected  to 
see.  That  Bill,  therefore,  left  quite  a 
loop-hole  for  the  discovery  of  the  votes 
by  candidates'  agents;  and,  so  far  as 
candidates'  agents  are  concerned,  the 
Ballot  should  have  none,  for  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  these  unscrupulous  and 
ingenious  gentlemen  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  before  they  surrender  the  hold 
which  they  at  present  possess  over  the 
votes  and  consciences  of  so  many  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  And  with  what  confi- 
dence will  men,  awed  by  intimidation, 
exercise  the  franchise,  when  they  know 
that  among  a  hundred  chances  &ere  is 
one,  at  least,  that  their  votes  may  be 
discovered  and  their  ruin  follow  ?  In- 
deed, I  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  this 
consideration,  that  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  have  introduced  provisions 
for  a  scrutiny  into  the  Bill  which  I  had 
myself  the  honour  to  bring  in,  if  I  had 
not  felt  sure  that  I  was  in  a  position 
to  recommend  machinery  which  would 
render  every  valid  vote  impenetrable. 
And  in  combining  an  absolutely  dose 
Ballot,  so  far  as  every  valid  vote  was 
concerned,  with  the  power  of  scrutiny  in 
the  case  of  eveiy  invalid  one,  I  flattered 
myself  that  I  had  really  solved  what  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  knot  of  the 
Ballot  question.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  approached  that  knot  like  a  con- 
queror in  quite  another  fleld.  He  has 
cut,  he  has  not  solved  it.  His  Bill  is 
not  merely  a  Bill  for  the  introduction  of 
vote  by  Ballot,  but  for  the  abolition  of 
scrutiny;  and  I  congratulate  my  right 
hon.  Fnend  upon  the  courage  with  which 
he  thus  confronts,  in  place  of  evading, 
the  stringent  arguments  which  can  be 
brought  against  the  Ballot  itself.  Of 
course,  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
character,  the  Government  possesses  ad- 
vantages over  a  private  Member.  A 
private  Member  would  feel,  as  I  felt,  that 
he  was  bound,  if  possible,  to  cover  the 
whole  ground ;  to  attempt  nothing  more 
than  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  Bill ; 
to  leave  all  existing  guarantees  for 
purity  of  election  imtouched;  but  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  with  a  strong  Govern- 
ment at  his  back,  is  able  by  the  same 
Bill  not  only  to  make  changes  in  the 
mode  of  taking  votes,  but  a  great  and 
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sweepinff  dhonge  in  the  law  of  elections. 
I  sineereiy  hope  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
bj  following  this  course  has  not  endan- 
gered his  measure,  either  here  or  ''  else- 
where ;"  but  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  hon.  Members  in 
this  House  who  sat  upon  the  Committee 
on  Elections,  and  who  are  therefore  able, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  evidence, 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  advance  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion a  very  formidable  artiLlery.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  in  any  such  attack  they  will 
receive  no  support  from  me ;  aud  on  my 
own  behalf  and  that  of  those  who  have 
acted  with  me  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
Ballot  I  must  offer  my  right  hon.  Friend 
our  sincere  thanks  for  having  brought 
in  so  complete  a  measure,  and  the  as- 
surance of  our  cordial  and  imreserved 
support. 

Mb.  G.  BENTINOK  said,  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  introduced  the  measure  that  any 
remark  which  he  might  make  he  should 
make  in  no  party  spirit.  After  a  long 
Parliamentary  career  he  was  one  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  belonged  to 
no  party ;  and  he  must  add  that  the 
reason  why  he  occupied  that  position 
was  that  there  had  been  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  a  total  want  of  principle  in 
their  proceedings.  He  must  venture  to 
compliment  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  measure  for  the 
candour  and  clearness  with  which  he 
had  performed  his  task.  But  he  could 
not  compliment  him  upon  his  humanity, 
for  a  more  imkind  remark  than  that 
which  he  had  made  and  directed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  he  (Mr. 
Bentin^)  had  never  heard  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  career  in  that  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  began  by 
talking  of  *'  the  principle"  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire. 
Now,  that  was  the  first  time  he  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  had  ever  heard  the  word 
"principle"  applied  in  connection  with 
that  measure.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  further — he,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  great  Liberal  party,  had 
actually  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
for  the  enormous  boon  he  had  given  in 
his  Beform  Bill  to  the  Liberal  party. 
He  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had  ever  entertained 
but   one   opinion   of   that  measure — 


namely,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
BadicaL  measures  that  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  House.  He  did  not 
expect,  however,  to  hear  publicly  so  gra- 
cious a  recognition  of  its  character  from 
BO  distinguished  a  Member  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  With  all  the  candour  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  introducing  the 
BDI,  he  had  not  been  quite  fair  on  one 
point.  Hon.  Members  opposite  were 
fond  of  harping  on  what  they  called 
landlord  influence,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Bill  would  be  to  destroy  landlord  in- 
fluence. He  did  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  deny  that  in  some  places  the  influence 
of  landlords  had  made  itself  felt ;  -but  ho 
would  venture  to  say  that  an  undue  in- 
fluence had  been  quite  as  liberally  ap- 
plied by  the  political  friends  of  those  on 
the  one  side  of  the  House  as  upon  the 
other.  Li  the  next  place,  though  the 
effect  of  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  be  to  do  away  with 
mob  influence — a  result  at  which  he 
would  rejoice — ^he  appealed  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  say  whether  there 
was  not  also  too  often  exercised  at  elec- 
tions the  influence  of  the  great  employers 
of  labour.  If  they  were  rightly  informed 
no  class  of  men  exercised  greater  in- 
fluence at  Parliamentary  elections  than 
the  great  employers  of  labour.  ['*  Hear, 
hear!"]  Then,  why  were  they  to  be 
told  piiblicly  that  no  persons  exercised 
imdue  influence  at  elections  except  land- 
lords ?  Let  all  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  three  dangers  he  wished  to  provide 
against  —  namely,  tampering  with  the 
voters,  bribery,  and  personation  ;  but 
he  failed  to  show  how  those  dangers 
would  be  averted  by  his  BiU.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  flattered  himself 
that  he  would  secure  complete  secresy 
of  voting  by  his  measure.  Now,  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  this  question  of  Ballot  voting  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  in  any 
other  country  where  it  was  adopted  he 
would  And  tiiat  it  had  utterly  failed  in 
securing  any  secresy  whatever.  And 
it  was  impossible  by  any  exercise  of 
human  ingenuity  or  human  legislation, 
to  arrive  at  a  system  of  complete  secresy 
in  respect  to  voting.  It  was  an  impos- 
sibility for  two  reasons — ^first,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  those  persons  who 
were  anxious  to  have   their  mode  of 
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Toting  known  making  it  public;  next, 
lie  would  undertake  to  say  that  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  in 
spite  ol  this  Bill,  were  determined  at  all 
tmies  to  make  their  votes  public.  In  re- 
ference to  bribery,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck) 
would  remind  the  House  of  a  statement 
made  on  one  occasion,  when  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  H.  Berkeley  brought  for- 
ward his  annufid  Ballot  Bill — that  bo- 
roughs would  be  put  up  at  a  price,  like 
articles  in  a  shop-window.  He  quoted 
that  statement  in  the  House,  and  in  the 
Division  he  went  into  the  "  No  "  Lobby 
with  a  noble  Earl,  then  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  now  no 
longer  a  Member  of  that  House.  The 
noble  Earl  acknowledged  that  what  he 
had  said  was  perfectly  correct,  and  that 
under  the  Ballot  the  buying  of  boroughs 
would  be  perfectly  easy  to  carry  out. 
He,  for  one,  believed  it  to  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  bribery  under  the  BaUot,  and 
the  best  description  which  could  be  given 
to  any  such  measure  as  that  now  intro- 
duced would  therefore  be  "a  Bill  to 
render  impossible  the  detection  of  bri- 
bery." He  demurred  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Ballot  was  ardently  desired 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  he  under- 
took to  say  that  if  they  would  put  this 
question  of  the  Ballot  to  this  honour- 
able House  by  means  of  the  Ballot  it 
would  be  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  Ballot  might  be  desired  in  large 
towns,  where  there  was  a  dread  of  in- 
timidation, and  where  intimidation  was 
practised  with  impunity  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  didiked  in  small 
towns,  and  was  detested  by  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  coun- 
try. He  would  venture  to  say  that  if 
they  were  to  test  the  question  whether 
the  people  of  England  were  or  were  not 
in  favour  of  the  Ballot  by  means  of  the 
Ballot  itself  there  would  be  found  a 
large  majority  against  it.  How  did  they 
mean  to  treat  this  question  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  unrepresented  portion  of  the 
people — namely,  the  rural  popidation? 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Ballot  was 
most  unpopular  with  those  large  classes. 
They  woidd  reject  the  principle,  and 
would  not  condescend  to  adopt  it.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in 
reference  to  constituencies  where  the 
majorities  rejected  the  Ballot.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  introducing  a  measure   that  was  I 
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most  unpopular  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  country  and  to  those  residing  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  that  the  only  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  bribery.  ^ 

Sir  DOMINIC  COEEIGAN  begged 
to  offer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  his 
warmest  support  in  the  progress  of  his 
measure  through  the  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bentinck)  had 
stated  that  such  a  measure  was  against 
the  wish  of  the  country.  That  might  be 
a  matter  of  fact  or  of  opinion.  As  far 
as  his  (Sir  Dominic  Corrigan's)  experi- 
ence went,  he  should  confidently  assert 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  was  in 
favour  of  the  Ballot.  In  regard  to  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  how  far  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  unrepresented 
portion  of  the  population,  it  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  Dominic  Corri^on)  time  enough 
to  deal  with  their  opinions  upon  the 
Ballot  when  they  possessed  votes.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  Ballot  ought  not  to 
have  been  introduced  because  the  vote 
was  a  public  trust  and  the  country  should 
know  now  that  trust  was  exercised. 
That  objection  raised  the  question,  what 
was  the  tribunal  that  was  to  determine 
whether  the  voter  had  given  his  vote 
honestly  or  dishonestly?  They  should 
have  two  tribunals  to  decide  this  point 
so  long  as  they  had  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  State.  And  he  hoped  that 
they  should  never  see  the  country  with- 
out  those  two  parties,  because  otherwise 
there  would  be  a  monopoly  in  iH)Htio8, 
which  he  thought  would  be  as  injurious 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  country 
as  was  a  monopoly  in  trade  injurious  to 
the  commercial  world.  Well,  then,  to 
which  tribimal  was  a  person  to  be  made 
amenable  as  to  the  proper  exercise  of  his 
trust  ?  Was  it  to  be  the  tribimal  estab- 
Hshed  by  the  minoritjr  or  the  majority  in 
that  House  ?  He  had  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  being  in  both  positions.  He  had 
joined  the  minority  because  he  thought 
with  them,  and  he  had  been  found  with 
the  majority  because  they  thought  with 
him.  It  was  obvious  under  such  circum- 
stances that  no  tribunal  was  competent 
to  decide  such  a  question  but  that  of  a 
man's  own  reason,  conviction,  and  con- 
science. The  next  argument  adduced 
against  this  measure  was  that  phrase 
which  they  had  heard  so  often — namely, 
that  the  Ballot  was  un-English.  When« 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^'irn-Eng- 
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lish ''  was  asked,  it  would  be  found  that 
no  definite  signification  was  attached  to 
the  term,  ^ere  was  a  time  when  it 
was  considered  un-English  to  smoke,  and 
the  occupier  of  the  Throne  condescended 
to  reproach  those  who  approached  him 
with  the  smell  of  smoke.  Not  long  since 
it  was  considered  very  un-English — and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  un-Irish,  too — to 
have  an  election  imaccompanied  by  a 
shower  of  paving-stones  and  brickbats. 
He  hoped  the  last  hustings  reminiscences 
of  this  kind  would  be  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum — ^he  believed  it  was  a 
piece  of  limestone,  which  had  been 
adroitly  seized  by  an  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  who  had 
not  long  since  come  into  that  House. 
It  was  not  very  long  since  a  number  of 
gentlemen  had  united  in  a  well-known 
borough  to  form  themselves  into  a  joint- 
stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing certain  Members.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  an  election  would  have  been  con- 
sidered un-English  which  had  not  been 
characterized  by  bribery.  And  he  trusted 
that  beforelong  the  practice  of  promoting 
men  in  the  Army  by  purchase,  instead  of 
by  merit,  would  be  un-English  too.  The 
abolition  of  the  nomination  was  a  feature 
in  the  BiU  which  he  cordially  approved. 
In  the  charges  for  his  election  was  a 
heavy  item,  which,  without  breach  of 
confidence,  he  might,  perhaps,  inform 
the  House  he  had  paid.  That  item  was 
''  to  obtain  a  hearing ;''  but  the  men  who 
attended  for  that  purpose  believed  they 
would  best  attain  that  object  by  prevent- 
ing his  opponent  from  being  heard.  His 
opponent's  Mends  did  exactly  the  same 
thing,  and  the  natural  result  was  that 
neither  coxdd  procure  a  hearing.  He 
contended  that  the  nomination  was  a 
curse  to  the  town  in  which  the  election 
was  held ;  and  that  it  led  to  drunken- 
ness, idleness,  violence,  and  immorality. 
The  question  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  irrespective  of  party  consider- 
ations. He,  at  all  events,  in  advocating 
it,  did  so  without  pretending  to  any 
knowledge  of  the  result.  Some  urged 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  increase  of 
sectarian,  and  others  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  increase  of  democratic  influence. 
That  might  be  the  case  or  it  might  not. 
In  his  own  coimtry  he  believed  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Ballot  might  be  as  much 
to  aid  the  landlords  as  in  any  other 
direction.  In  many  of  the  ag^cultural 
districts  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to 


almost  feudal  attachment,  and  with  the 
political  views  which  he  himself  enter- 
tained, if  he  were  to  consult  merely  his 
own  selfish  interests,  these  might  lead 
him  to  oppose  the  BaUot.  But  if  the 
result  to  the  country  at  large  were  that 
the  people,  consulting  their  own  minds 
and  balancing  the  pros  and  eons,  thought 
it  the  wisest  course  to  support  a  manu- 
facturer in  one  place,  a  landlord  in  an- 
other, and  their  guide  in  religion  in  a 
third,  he  said  let  it  be  so;  let  their 
action  be  the  result  of  reason  guided  by 
good  sense,  and  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

Mk.  SCOUEFTELD  said,  he  was  very 
anxious  that  this  question  should  not  be 
debated  as  a  party  measure.  He  remem- 
bered this  question  being  debated  many 
years  ago,  and  in  a  speech  which  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Moncreiff,  who  held 
the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  he  used 
words  to  the  effect  that  ho  did  not  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  if  vote  by  Ballot  were 
adopted  it  would  prevent  intimidation ; 
and  he  stated  that  he  maintained  that 
a  vote  at  an  election  was  as  sacred  a 
trust  as  a  vote  in  that  House,  and  ought 
to  be  exercised  for  the  public ;  and,  ftir- 
ther,  he  did  not  think  that  secret  voting 
would  prevent  bribery.  He  (Mr.  Scour- 
field)  was  inclined  to  think  that  those 
observations  were  not  without  force. 

Sib  HENEY  HOAEE  congratulated 
the  Government  upon  the  measure  they 
had  introduced,  which  was  a  decided 
advance  on  the  Bill  of  last  year.  He 
regretted,  however,  that  a  provision  had 
not  been  introduced  for  the  abolition  of 
paid  canvassers,  and  said  he  should  pro- 
pose a  clause  on  the  subject  in  Committee. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that,  though  he 
could  not  abolish  the  opening  of  public- 
houses,  he  would  abolish  the  holding  of 
conmiittee-rooms  in  public-houses.  He 
approved  of  the  measure,  and  believed 
it  would  not  only  meet  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House, 
but  would  obtain  considerable  support 
from  the  opposite  Benches. 

Mb.  BERESFOED  HOPE  congra- 
tulated his  right  hon.  Friend  upon  the 
courteous  and  considerate  manner  in  which 
he  had  introduced  this  Bill.  But  he  re- 
gretted that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
rolled  two  Bills  into  one ;  and  protested 
against  the  vexed  question  of  secret  voting 
being  mixed  up  with  the  question  of  pub- 
lic-houses and  conimittee-rooms.  He  had 
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always  been  an  opponent  of  the  Ballot, 
and  he  did  not  like  the  Ballot  now.  At 
the  same  time,  he  had  taken  part  in  every 
reasonable  proposal  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  to  get  rid  of  the  good  old 
English  electioneering,  with  aU  its  con- 
comitants of  drunkenness,  broken  heads, 
and  other  amenities  of  which  most  of 
them  had  some  recollection.  For  scenes 
such  as  ho  himself  had  witnessed — a 
largo  space,  for  instance,  in  a  manufac- 
turing town  crowded  with  some  10,000 
operatives  hooting,  shouting,  and  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
of  the  town  not  only  for  the  day,  but 
with  consequences  visible  for  days  after- 
wards— there  was  nothing  in  extenuation 
to  be  offered,  save  the  existence  of  some 
old  creeping  tradition.  But  among  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  G-entle- 
man  had  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Bal- 
lot he  seemed  totally  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  element  of  human  nature ;  until 
he  could  cut  out  of  the  human  frame 
that  unruly  member  the  tongue  he  never 
would  succeed  in  making  voting  secret. 
Nor  could  he  hope  to  get  rid  of  intimi- 
dation. All  the  accounts  received  from. 
the  United  States,  where  probably  the 
most  gigantic  system  of  secret  voting  in 
the  world  existed,  concurred  in  saying 
that  a  man  was  hustled,  mobbed,  and 
buffeted  if  he  did  not  go  to  the  poll  with 
his  ticket  in  his  hat.  There  were  per- 
sons who  believed  that  the  same  thing 
could  not  happen  in  this  country;  but 
the  attorney  mind  in  England,  he  be- 
lieved, was  clever  enough  to  devise 
means  of  bringing  influence  to  bear 
wherever  the  occasion  arose.  The  severe 
punishment  threatened  against  persona- 
tion might  very  possibly  defeat  the  object 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in 
view.  In  any  case  it  would  be  impossible 
to  expose  and  punish  personation  with- 
out breaking  in  upon  the  principle  of 
absolute  secrosy — the  very  proposal  for 
striking  off  a  vote  for  each  man  convicted 
of  personating  involved  its  being  proved 
on  which  side  the  man  had  personated, 
and  where  would  then  be  the  secresy? 
While  admitting  that  the  Bill  had  many 
excellent  points,  he  regretted  that  the 
subject  of  secret  voting  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  separate  discus- 
sion on  its  own  merits. 

Mk.  JAMES  hoped  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  welcome 
of  the  Bill,  and  congratulated  the  GK>- 
vemment  that  they  had  introduoed  a 
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complete  and  perfect  measure  on  the 
subject.  Last  year  the  Conmiittee  that 
had  sat  on  the  subject  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  proviso  of  the 
scrutiny ;  but  he  rejoiced  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  had  the  courage  to  throw 
over  that  point,  and  they  now  were  to 
have  the  Ballot  without  the  scrutiny. 
In  1867  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  had  suggested  that  when  a 
candidate  was  proved  to  have  received 
votes  through  bribery  the  election  should 
be  held  to  have  passed  to  the  other  candi- 
date, however  few  votes  he  might  have 
polled.  That  principle  was,  however, 
one  capable  of  dans^erous  extension,  and 
he  thought  that  me  present  proposal, 
which  only  struck  oft  the  number  of 
votes  actually  obtained  by  illicit  means, 
was  much  preferable." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE,  in  reply,  said, 
if  the  Committee  should  decide  that 
cards  were  preferable  to  voting  papers 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  give  effect 
to  their  decision.  The  Bill  contained 
sufBcient  safeguards  against' the  ^'Tas- 
manian  dodge,"  and  likewise  provided 
against  forged  voting  papers  and  tam- 
pering with  the  votes.  The  opportunities 
of  personation  would  be  lees  frequent 
than  at  present.  As  regards  public- 
houses,  he  thought  he  had  already  stated 
that  electioneering  meetings  would  not 
in  future  be  allowed  to  be  held  in 
them,  unless  the  candidate  was  present. 
There  was  great  cogency  in  the  argu- 
ment against  paid  canvassers;  bnt,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  great  difflcully 
in  framing  an  enactment  against  them. 
It  was  a  question,  however,  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  frdly  discussed  in 
Committee.  With  respect  to  personation, 
he  might  remark  that  the  Bill  made  no 
attempt  to  keep  secret  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  voted ;  but  its  object  was  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  being  able  to  prove 
how  he  had  voted. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Lawi  relating  to  procedure 
at  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  and 
for  other  purposes  connected  therewith,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Fob- 
iTKR,  Mr.  Secretary  Bbuob,  and  the  MarqnOM 

of  HABTmOTOB. 

BiU/^efen^^;,  and  read  the  ftrtt  time.  [Bill  45.] 

House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter 
after  Ten  <rolook. 
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HOTJSE      OP      LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  2l8t  FehrtMr^,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Biua— First  Reading— 
ProYisional  Order  Bills  C Committees)*  (25). 

Second  Recuting  —  Prinoess  Louise's  Annuity  * 
(20) ;  Ecclesiastioal  Dilapidations  (2) ;  Juries 
Aot  (1870)  Amendment  (21). 

Committee^^yfeBt  Afriean  Settlements  *  (I). 


PBIYATE   BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  deceive  any 
petition  for  a  Private  Bill  aftor  Monday  the  20M 
o/  March  next,  unless  such  Private  Bill  shall 
have  been  approved  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; 
nor  any  petition  for  a  Private  Bill  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  after  Monday  tne  8th  of 
May  next : 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive  any 
report  from  the  judges  upon  petitions  presented 
to  this  House  for  Private  Bills  after  Monday  the 
Bth  of  May  next : 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Orders  be  printed  and 
published,  and  afiBxed  on  the  doors  of  this  House 
and  Westminster  Hall.    (No.  23.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  BILL. 
{The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.) 
(KO.  2.)      SECOND  BBADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  tlie  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Aechbishop  of  YOEK  said,  lie 
would  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
any  observations  on  this  Bill,  but  fop 
some  remarks  made  by  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Boxnilly)  last  night, 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  which 
it  was  very  desirable  to  remove.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  complained  of 
the  haste  with  which  this  measure  and 
two  other  Bills  were  hurried  through 
the  House  last  Session,  and  apprehended 
great  peril  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
Episcopal  element  in  the  House  from 
their  being  so  hastily  dealt  with.  He 
(the  Archbishop  of  York),  however, 
wished  to  remark  that  the  subject  had 
been  long  under  public  attention.  As 
long  ago  as  1862,  a  Bill  on  this  subject 
was  introduced  into  their  Lordships' 
House  at  the  instance  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury,  and  was  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  composed  of  emi- 
nent Members  of  that  House,  including 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  On  review  of  the 
labours  of  the  Session,  the  Committee 
thought  it  was  too  late  then  to  i»x)Ceed 
with  the  Bill,  aokd  they  recommended 
that  it  should  be  printed  with  a  view  to 
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excite  the  attention  of  those  concerned, 
in  tiiie  hope  of  legislation  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Their  able  Beport,  however, 
for  reasons  unknown  to  him,  remained 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Librarv  tiU  1868, 
when  he  (the  Archbishop  of  Tork)  in- 
troduced, late  in  the  Session,  a  Bill  pre- 
pared by  a  Committee  of  Convocation, 
substantially  the  same  as  the  present. 
In  1869,  he  re-introduced  it;  but,  after 
passing  through  the  stage  of  Committee,  it 
was  withdrawn ;  and  last  year  he  brought 
it  in  precisely  the  same  as  the  pre- 
sent, which  passed  through  all  its  stages 
in  their  Lordships'  House,  was  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  was  there  read  the 
second  time  on  the  19th  July,  but  was 
withdrawn  on  the  25th  on  accoimt  of 
the  lateness  of  the  Session.  He  was 
therefc^e  surprised  to  hear  it  said  this 
matter  had  been  dealt  with  hastily  and 
inconsiderately.  This  was  not  a  Bishop's 
BUI.  Prepared  by  the  Lower  Houses  of 
Convocation  of  both  Provinces,  the  Bill 
ememated  iroiR  the  clergy  themselves, 
and  was  not  a  measure  wluch  the  Bishops 
sought  to  impose  on  them.  It  intro- 
duced, moreover,  no  novelty  in  point  of 
law,  for  the  theory  at  present  was,  that 
every  clergyman  dwelling  in  a  house 
which  was  his  :&eehold  was  boimd  to 
leave  it  to  his  successor  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  that  in  which  he  received 
it.  This  principle  it  was  not  proposed 
to  change — the  mode  of  assessing  the 
waste  which  had  occurred  between  one 
incumbency  and  another  would  be  re- 
tained ;  but  it  would  be  made  more 
equal,  certain,  and  complete.  The  chief 
object  which  this  Bill  sought  to  secure 
was  to  obtain  as  surveyors  men  eminent 
in  their  profession,  acting  on  settled 
rules,  and  deciding  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner. The  Select  Committee  had  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Bishops ;  but  this  was  open  to  objection, 
and  the  clergy,  being  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  might  reasonably 
claim  a  voice  in  it.  Election  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  would  lead  to  can- 
vassing and  agitation,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  entrust  the  election  to  the  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop,  who,  on  com- 
plaint, would  have  power  to  remove  the 
surveyor.  If  any  plan,  however,  could 
be  suggested  more  likely  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  clergy,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted.   The  surveyor  would  act  when- 
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ever  a  benefice  was  sequestrated — for  the 
person  who  took  the  profits  of  the  living 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergyman  was 
clearly  bound  to  keep  the  parsonage  in 
repair  —  and  whenever  a  benefice  was 
vacant,  at  which  time  nobody's  rights 
could  be  said  to  be  inMnged  by  his  hav- 
ing the  house  put  in  sujQGicient  repair. 
Clause  12 — which  he  admitted  was,  to 
some  extent,  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
law,  and  would  probably,  therefore, 
evoke  most  objection — gave  the  Bishop 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  first  instance, 
but  enabled  him,  on  the  requisition  in 
writing  of  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean,  or 
patron,  to  order  a  survey.  It  was  surely 
but  right  that  the  patron  should  be  able 
to  interpose  if  a  waste  of  the  freehold 
was  going  on,  andjthe  archdeacons  were 
entitled  to  see  that  the  parsonage,  as 
well  as  the  church,  was  kept  in  repair. 
The  fees  and  the  expenses  of  repairs 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  clergyman 
from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  and  any 
clergyman  calling  for  a  survey,  and  ob- 
taining a  certificate,  would  be  free  for 
five  years  from  any  liability  for  dila- 
pidations, to  which  latter  provision 
great  value  was  attached  by  the  clergy. 
He  should  be  the  last  man  to  promote 
the  measure  if  it  threw  any  fresh  bur- 
dens on  the  parochial  clergy ;  but  they 
themselves,  or  at  least  the  more  prudent 
among  them,  were  anxious  for  it,  and 
since  1 862  there  had  hardly  been  a  single 
Petition  against  its  principle. 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.) 

Lord  ROMILLY  said,  he  did  not 
intend,  after  what  occurred  last  night, 
to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  though 
he  thought  it  was  insufficiently  consi- 
dered last  year,  and  was  a  measure 
as  objectionable  as  that  discussed  yes- 
terday. The  Episcopal  Bench  were  de- 
parting from  their  original  functions— 
those  relating  to  doctrine  and  discipline 
— by  meddlmg  with  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  parochial  clergy. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Dilapidations  were  a  matter  resting  be- 
tween the  incoming  and  outgoing  in- 
cumbent; and  though  they  were  occa- 
sionally irrecoverable,  through  the  insol- 
vent position  of  the  latter,  such  cases 
were  rare,  and  it  was  best  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  parties  concerned.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  same  evils  might 
arise  in  this  case  as  he  thought  would 

m  Archbishop  of  York 


arise  in  the  case  of  the  Benefices  Besig- 
nation  Bill,  and  even  more  strongly; 
the  evil  was  to  place  the  parochial  clergy 
under  the  control  of  the  Bishop.  A  sur- 
veyor was  to  be  sent  every  five  years  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  parish.  Under 
the  Bill,  the  surveyor,  though  not^  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bishop  directly,  was 
appointed  at  a  meeting  over  which  he 
might  preside  if  he  thought  proper,  or 
failing  him,  the  archdeacon;  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  must  be  obtained. 
Now  surveyors,  as  his  judicial  experience 
had  shown  him,  were  a  very  expensive 
class  of  men.  The  whole  expense  of  their 
employment  would  fall  upon  the  clergy- 
man. It  would  be  necessary  to  have  an 
inspection  by  the  surveyor  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  ascertain  what  repairs 
were  required;  the  incumbent  might 
then  carry  them  out  himself  if  he  pleased ; 
but  then  a  second  survey  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  the  repairs  had 
been  properly  carried  out.  The  whole 
of  this  must  be  borne  by  the  incumbent, 
and  in  the  aggregate  a  very  heavy  burden 
would  be  thrown  on  the  parochial  clergy. 
Then  not  only  might  the  archdeacon 
complain  to  the  Bishop,  but  the  latter 
might,  under  Clause  26,  order  an  inspec- 
tion of  any  parsonage  of  his  own  accord. 
[The  Archbishop  of  York  explained  that 
that  clause  applied  only  to  episcopal  re- 
sidences.] !bi  that  case,  his  oDJection,  in 
that  respect,  fell  to  the  ground ;  but  he 
observed  that  if  the  repairs  thought  ne- 
cessary were  resisted  by  the  incumbent, 
the  matter  was  to  be  determined  as  in 
the  nature  of  a  lawsuit  by  the  Bishop, 
and  the  expense  would  certainly  be  se- 
rious. There  was,  moreover,  he  diou^t, 
a  technical  objection  to  the  Bill.  The 
Bill  would  tax  a  large  body  of  persons, 
and  he  did  not  remember  any  measure 
the  whole  scope  of  which  was  the  raisLng 
of  money  for  certain  purposes  from  a 
particular  class  having  originated  in  that 
House.  What  view  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  take  of  it  he  did  not  know, 
and  if  their  privileges  were  guarded  by 
the  money  clauses  being  struck  out  when 
it  was  sent  down  to  them  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  Bill  would  disappear. 

The  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTER  and 
BEISTOL  said,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  seemed  to  have  derived  his  views 
of  the  BiU  from  a  pamphlet  which  had 
probably  reached  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships, for  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  used  almost  in  the  same  order  the 
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a  day  for  their  attendance,  to  be  paid 
by  the  parties,  and  a  deposit  to  be  made 
by  them,  as  mght  be  determined  by  the 
rules  of  Court.  This  had  proved  a  se- 
rious burden  to  the  suitor,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  persons  in  humble  circum- 
stances to  obtain  justice  without  first  of 
all  paying  a  heavy  fine ;  for  the  Judges 
had  found  it  necessary  to  require  12 
guineas  to  be  deposited  on  notice  of  trial 
being  given,  ana  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  £25.  The  deposit  in  common  jury 
cases,  though  smaller,  was  a  serious 
burden.  Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  the 
matter ;  for  this  sum  had  to  be  deposited 
whether  the  case  came  on  for  trial  or  not ; 
and  if  the  cause  was  not  tried,  it  was 
found  there  were  no  means  of  refunding 
the  money,  so  that  a  fine  had  been  paid 
from  which  the  parties  had  derived  no 
advantage.  It  was  therefore  thought 
desirable  to  repeal  the  section,  and  to 
avoid  any  ambiguity  he  should  propose 
in  Committee  a  proviso  that  payments 
made  anterior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Earl  GEEY  said,  that  this  was  an 
illustration  of  that  imperfect  system  of 
legislation  to  which  he  had  more  than 
once  called  attention,  and  which  was 
daily  becoming  a  more  crying  evil.  That 
Bills  which  had  passed  both  Houses 
should  require  amendment  as  soon  as 
Parliament  re-assembled  was  not  credit- 
able to  either  House,  and  proved  the 
necessity  of  subjecting  measures  before 
they  became  law  to  some  closer  scrutiny 
than  at  present.  Some  machinery  ought 
to  be  devised  by  which  the  practical 
working  of  legislation  might  be  more 
satisfactorily  secured. 


arguments  of  the  ingenious  writer.  The 
author's  name  had  been  communicated 
to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  recognize 
in  him  a  Gloucestershire  incumbent  and 
a  very  intelligent  and  sensible  man ; 
but  he  did  not  believe  his  arguments 
would  meet  with  general  acceptance 
among  his  brother  clergymen.  It  was 
apparently  feared  that  the  Bishops  wanted 
to  violate  the  proper  independence  of 
the  parochial  clergy ;  but  he  joined  in 
his  most  rev.  Friend's  disclaimer  of  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  their  privacy 
or  welfare,  and  he  did  not  believe  for 
one  moment  that  in  any  diocese  any 
sinister  design  was  imputed  to  the  BiU 
by  any  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
framed.  It  might,  indeed,  be  objected 
that  though  it  raised  the  difficult  ques- 
tion as  to  what  dilapidations  were,  it  did 
not  attempt  to  answer  it ;  but  though  it 
confessedly  left  this  difficulty  as  it  found 
it,  the  Bill  notwithstanding  removed  the 
real  and  practical  difficulties  connected 
with  the  question,  by  providing  an  uni- 
form course  of  proceeding  and  a  con- 
sistent treatment  of  all  cases  that  came 
imder  its  purview.  It  was  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  clergy  them- 
selves, as  expressed  in  the  Convocation 
of  both  Provinces,  and  could  hardly  be 
supposed  as  threatening  any  injustice  to 
to  those  whom  the  n(U)le  and  learned 
Lord  seemed  so  desirous  to  protect. 
The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  referred  to 
ruri-decanal  meetings  and  to  Convoca- 
tion as  packed  assemblies,  for  which  he 
had  neither  respect  nor  reverence,  and 
he  emphatically  stated  that  he  preferred 
the  opinion  of  laymen.  While  joining 
in  the  writer's  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  laymen,  he  supported  the  BiU,  as  one 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  dergy  and 
to  the  Church  at  large. 

On  Question?  agreed  to;  Bill  read  2* 
accordingly. 


JURIES  ACT  (1870)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

( The  Lord  CKomeeUcr,) 

(no.  21.)      SECOND  BEADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE,  in  mov- 
ing  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  ex- 
plained that  its  object  was  to  repeal  the 
22nd  section  of  an  Act  of  last  cession, 
which  directed  that  special  jurors  should 
be  allowed  2U.  and  common  jurors  10^ 


Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thwrsday  next. 

OCCUPATION  OF  ROME 

BY  THE  SOVEREIGN  PONTIFF. 

ADDBESS  FOB  A  FAPEB. 

LoBD  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE 
rose,  according  to  Notice,  to  ask  the 
8ecret€ury  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
for  an  explanation  with  regard  to  a  letter 
from  the  right  hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
dated  Downing  Street,  30th  November 
1870,  addressed  to  F.  Dease,  Esq.,  M.R, 
in  reference  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff; 
also  to  inquire  as  to  the  accuracy  of  cer- 
tain despatches  said  to  be  addressed  by 
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the  noble  Earl  and  the  late  Under  Se-  amiable  and  excellent  people  than  his 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Foreign  countrymen  in  the  West  did  not  live  on 
Governments  on  the  same  subject ;  also  the  face  of  the  earth  till,  by  the  measares 
a  despatch  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment  in  the 
of  State  for  the  (Colonies,  dated  16th  last  two  Sessions,  the  premium  on  dis- 
January  1871,  to  the  Gbvemor  of  affection  and  disturbance  became  too 
Gibraltar  on  the  same  subject ;  and  to  high  to  be  resisted.  Ho  would  now 
moYO  for  copies  of  those  documents,  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  three 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  the  absorbing  paragraphs  in  the  Premier's  letter  to 
topics  of  the  war  abroad  and  our  de-  Mr.  Deaso;  They  ran  thus — 
fences  at  home  had  diverted  the  public  "  In  repljr,  I  hATe  to  sUte  that  Her  Majertj'i 
interest  from  all  other  subjects  ;  but,  Government  have  not  during  the  varioas  change* 
were  this  subject  passed  over,  it  would  7*"^!;  ^*7®  "^'J®^  ^}^  ''®'«°  ^^  ^^®  present  Pope 
be  said  that  the  r^emarkablo  utterances  ^^^^:^^  Z.  cfw!  '^^l^lZZ^^L^^.Toi 
ol  the  i'remier  touchmg  the  Fope,  and  Rome  or  the  surrounding  country.  But  Her 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  Majesty's  Goyemment  consider  all  that  relates  to 
ment  regarding  Italy,  had  attracted  no  ^*»«  adequate  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pope 
attention.  As  he  knew  that  this  was  fnd  to  his  personal  freedom  and  independence  in 
/»  n  i.^'  ^  x-u^  J  i.-L  X  'x  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions  to  be  lem- 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  that  it  was  ti„,te  matter  for  their  notice.  Indeed,  with^t 
only  owing  to  very  clever  political  ma-  waiting  for  the  oocurrenoe  of  an  actual  neeeitity, 
ncGUning  that  the  public  voice  on  the  thej  hare,  during  the  uneerlaintiee  of  the  laat 
matter  had  been  stifled,  he  felt  it  his  ^*^  monthi,  uken  upon  tbemselTcs  to  make  pro- 
duty— though  he  feared  the  subject  was  I!!!""  r'''?».r™  '""','? »®"^  •»/  "p "^ST?, 
,•'  TF  !•  i  ii.  •  T  X  i_  •  protection  to  the  person  of  the  Sorereign  PontiC' 
not  very  attractive  to  their  Lordships —  fn.  vi  -n  i  xv  o  x  *  ^t 
to  bring  it  under  their  notice,  especially  ^f  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
as  the  pubhc  voice  had  only  been  hushed  2^}T°\  ^^^ ,  GranvJle)  would  pro- 
pending  an  explanation,  promised  by  baWy  acknowledge,  Avithout  his  troublmg 
Sio  right  hon.  (Jentleman  at  the  meeting  their  Lordships  by  quotations,  that  de- 
of  Pwhament,  but  which  had  not  y^t  spatches  to  the  Governors  of  Gibraltar 
been  given.  Independently  of  the  special  aid,  he  beheved,  Malta,  m  reply  to  ad- 
diflacinties  of  brining  forward  the  ques-  ??es8es  from  Roman  Cathohcs  in  those 
tion  on  the    present  occasion,   arising  lalands,    had    been    forwarded   nearly 

from  the  pre-occnpation  of  the  pubUc  **\«?^<^  "" ,  *I"?Vr'^'^,  ^^  H*®^" 
mind,  he  iTad  to  enrounter  the  or£ary  ^^'^  ^^7-^ ^^1^1  Gladstone's  letter 
difficulties  attaching  to  the  case.  Neither  convoyed  the  dehberat«pohcy  intended 
of  the  groat  parties  in  ParUament  de-  to^e  pursued  by  the  Government  aiid 
sired  tS  touch  it,  because,  they  said,  it  ^",''"^*  °?°  °^J^^^v  "^"^^7°  ^}^- 
involved  a  reUgious  discussion ;  tho  r^al  "^^""^  "'^  ^^Ir^-^^°^  *^°  ^'•'""®'"  T^*^ 
fact  being  that  neither  would  risk  of-  ''^'^  '^'^"^  ^  CoUe^es  so  much  m- 
fending  the  Irish  Members,  who  held  convenience  In  connection  Wiethe  decla- 
the  key  of  the  situation.  Party  interests,  f  ^'^'^  ^\^^  Government  had  not  inter- 
in  fact,  were  supreme.  Believing  this  ^f^'  ''''^  would  not  interfere,  m  the 
to  be  tho  great  iiisfortune  of  the  day,  ''"[^  government  of  Eome,  he  must  call 
ho  must  proceed  regardless  of  it ;  but  attention  to  a  l^ter  published  m  J»* 
he  would  specially  |uard  himself  from  f'!?f*'  and  dated  Florence,  December  21, 
wishing,  diJectly  or  indirectly,  to  enter  ^"?'  P^JTortrng  to  contam  a  summary 
on  any  religious  discussion.  Claiming  of  despatches  pnbhshed  in  the  Itahaa 
freedom  for  Ms  own  views,  he  wished  Green^Book.    This  letter  remarked- 

ovory  other  man  to  enjoy  the  same  free-  -  *'*»?»''«' ^«»P»'e''  «f  Seno'  Cadorna.  dated 

J •'  _  •.  J  "^  Iv  i>  September  97,  ihowe  how  well  the  chief  of  tbe 

dom,  save  when,  under  the  name  of  re-  English  Foreign  Office  understood  the  situation 

ligion,  he  endeavoured  to  estabhsh  an  of  affairs  in  luly,  and  how  warmly  he  reeom- 

"  imperium  in  imperio."     The  first  pro-  mended  to  tbe  Italian  Uovemment  to  loare  alone 

test  he  over  made  was  against  this  sys-  **"'  unfortunate  business  of  tbe '  Ranui  capilaU.' 

tern,  and  his  object  was  now  to  renew  Jf''liT'J!l«Lrwi°^,i'!^i!'*'°lr"''ii'i'^iK* 

•i.     mu  X  _xi«i*i'/>i-ii  c^f  tvome,  though  his  advice  with  regard  to  the 

It.    The  greater  part  of  his  hfe  had  been  transfer  of  the  capiui  is  not  accepted7he  tries  to 

spent  among  a  Eoman  Catholic  people ;  persuade  the  Pope  not  to  leave  Rome.     Mr. 

but  religion  had  never  interfered  be-  Otway,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Senor 

tween  them,  except  when  interested  per-  C***®^'**  ^^  ^h«  •»"»«  daj*  »««nis  to  have  insisted 

sons  had  roused  reHgious  animosity  in  2S!!?.£?lJ^i„*^^^ri!l^^^^^       T^^S^^ill! 

^«^««  4.^  *^:«  •.^Txi   ^  A  transfer,  and  points  out  the  dimouUici  the  Qttet- 

order  to  gain  pohtical  power.    A  more  tion  prodnoM  m  Ireland." 

Lord  Oranmore  and  JSrowne 
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The  correspondent  wetii  on  to  state 
that  the  despatches  from  all  the  other 
great  Powers  showed  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  Italy  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  she  was  quite  free  to  act 
as  she  thought  fit.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
him  impossible  for  one  GoTcmment  to 
have  shown  more  impertinent  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  another  country 
than  for  our  Government  to  press  the 
Italian  Gbvemment  not  to  edlow  the 
people  of  Italy  to,  realize  their  long 
cherished  desire  of  making  Home  the 
seat  of  their  Government,  because  it  was 
displeasing  to  the  Irish.  It  was  cer- 
tainly astonishing  to  what  lengths  party 
influences  would  lead  experienced  states- 
men. Though  not  repoi^ed  in  the  Gh:«en 
Book,  he  (Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne) 
doubted  not  that  Senor  Cadoma  in- 
formed the  English  Government  that  the 
Italians,  reciprocating  the  kind  interest 
taken  by  the  Irish  in  their  affairs, 
strongly  advised  the  Gbvemment  to 
trans&r  the  seat  of  government  from 
London  to  Dublin — a  suggestion  which 
the  Irish  people  would  like  to  see  carried 
out.  The  next  two  paragraphs  said 
that  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment,  without 
waiting  for  an  actual  necessity,  had 
taken  upon  themselves  to  afford  any 
necessary  protection  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  It  was  commonly  stated  that  a 
ship  of  war  had  been  waiting  at  Oivita 
Vecchia  to  take  the  Pope  to  Malta,  or 
perhaps  to  Ireland.  He  hoped  His 
Holiness  would  choose  the  latter,  for, 
perchance,  as  St.  Patrick  drove  out 
reptiles,  so  Pius  IX.  might  drive  out 
assassins ;  but  it  seemed  curious  that  a 
country,  of  which  at  least  four-fifths 
were  Protestants,  should  be  so  assiduous 
in  its  care  of  the  Pope,  when  Austria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  all  Bo- 
man  Catholic  countries,  stood  by  quite  in- 
different. It  showed,  he  feared,  that  party 
interests  acted  more  powei^ully  than 
religious  influences;  or  was  it  that 
Boman  Catholic  countries  had  enough 
Churchmen  already,  without  undertu- 
ing  to  provide  an  asylum  for  their  In- 
fallible Head  ?  He  had  not  been  stir- 
prised  to  read  that  Archbishop  Manning 
felt  hurt  at  such  conduct.  Perhaps  the 
Gk)vemment  would  teU  their  Lordships 
and  the  public  what  palace  they  had 
prepared,  and  what  provision  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  ''  for  the  adequate  sup- 
port of  the  dignity"  of  His  Holiness,  &r 
aMoredly  it  would  be  a  strange  hospi- 


tality that  landed  him  penniless  on  the 
burning  rock  of  Malta  or  on  the  damp 
shores  of  Ireland.  It  was  still  more 
important  to  know  what  provision  the 
Government  had  made  or  were  making 
to  secure  his  '^  independence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  spiritual  functions,"  for 
this  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  English- 
men were  more  ready  to  give  their 
money  than  to  surrender  their  liberties, 
yet  he  feared  that  independence  in  the 
discharge  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  func- 
tions would  involve  a  slight  sacrifice  of 
our  national  liberty.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  define  what  such  independence 
meant;  but  he  would  endeavour  to  afford 
an  explanation  from  well-authenticated 
documents  emanating  from  His  Holi- 
ness. Liberty  of  worship,  liberty  of  the 
Press,  liberty  of  speech,  aye,  and  of 
conscience  must  be  all  repressed.  God 
had  conferred  on  the  Pope  not  only  to 
direct  by  persuasion  but  by  force  those 
who  turned  aside ;  by  a  canon  of  the 
Church  the  Pope  was  bound  to  put  such 
persons  to  deam ;  no  civil  law  was  bind- 
ing if  it  differed  from  the  law  of  the 
Church.  Such  were  the  laws  under 
which  the  Bomans  had  suffered  for 
centuries.  Such  were  a  few  of  the  many 
blessings  involved  in  that  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  His  Holiness  which  the 
Gx)vemment  had  undertaken  to  protect. 
It  did  not  require  any  very  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  to  conclude  that  it  was 
hardly  consistent  with  the  Liberal  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  for  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  guarantee  the  spiritual  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pope.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  language  of  the 
meetings  that  occurred  at  the  time  the 
letter  w£U3  written  was  anything  but 
temperate.  The  head  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  this  country,  sup- 
ported by  some  members  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  at  a  meefing  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  stated — 

"  II  was  a  figment  and  an  illusion  to  distinguish 
between  politics  and  religion.  Polities  were  a 
part  of  morals  ;  morals  were  part  of  religion  ;  the 
two  were  indissoluble." 

This  statement  coincided  entirely  with 
the  Premier's  policy.  It  was  commonly 
stated  that  the  Ultramontane  system 
was  effete ;  yet  we  saw  it  actively  influ- 
encing every  important  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  great  measures  of  the 
last  two  Sessions  were  certainly  framed 
far  more  to  secure  power  and  income  to 
the   Boman   Catholic   clergy   than   to 
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benefit  tlie  people  of  Ireland.  Tliat 
most  exceptional  and  novel  clause  in  the 
English.  Education  Bill,  giving  the  cumu- 
lative vote,  was  introduced,  moreover, 
solely  to  give  Roman  Catholics  an  undue 
influence  in  the  education  of  this  coun- 
try. That  it  was  undue  was  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  no  Koman  Catholics 
were  chosen  under  the  Parliamentary 
franchise.  It  was  the  carrying  out  of 
the  system  recommended  some  years 
back  by  M.  de  Monteilembert  to  the 
Roman  Catholics — ^namely,  that  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  party  divisions  they 
could  gain  an  undue  influence  in  the 
State.  He  would  next  refer  to  a  very 
short  letter  from  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  a  still  shorter  letter  from 
IVfr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  first  letter 
was  dated  January  6 — ^more  than  a 
month  after  the  Premier's  letter  to  Mr. 
Dease,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
written  without  full  time  for  **  accurately 
understanding  the  expressions  "  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letter.  After  stating  that 
there  was  every  wish  that  due  considera- 
tion should  be  shown  for  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  every  courteous 
consideration  should  be  shown  to  the 
Pope  if  in  distress,  Mr.  Kinnaird,  re- 
marking on  the  Premier's  letter,  said  it 
became  all  British  subjects  to  inquire 
whether  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  the  es- 
sence of  aU  spiritual  tyranny,  the  deadly 
foe  of  all  religious  and  political  freedom, 
was  to  be  made  the  object  of  the  watch- 
ftd  and  fostering  care  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government?  and  added  that  such  a 
policy  would  be  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  expressions.  The  Premier, 
by  his  silence,  accepted  this  as  the  policy 
which  the  Government  intended  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  Mr.  Kinnaird,  netting  no  reply 
to  his  letter  for  a  fortnignt,  and  suppos- 
ing that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  fear- 
ing that  the  policy  thus  imputed  to  his 
Government  might  not  be  acceptable  to 
his  constituents,  was  struggling  between 
his  honest  convictions  and  his  political 
interests,  took  the  somewhat  pecuHar 
course  of  replying  to  his  own  letter. 
Accordingly  on  the  19th  January  he 
wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  interpreted 
the  Premier's  expressions  as  in  no  wise 
intended  to  pledge  the  Government  to 
do  anything  to  mix  itself  up  in  any  way 
with  the  Pope's  spiritual  i)ower.  The 
hand  was  the  hand  of  Esau,  but  the 

Lord  Oranmore  an^  JBrowM 


voice  was  sorely  that  of  Jacob.  This 
was  telling  the  Roman  Catholic  voters 
the  Government  were  not  "  pledged  "  to 
interfere  for  the  Pope,  but  that  they 
were  free  to  do  so,  and  telling  the  Pres- 
byterian— '*  We  are  not  likely  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  the  Pope  " — a  very 
convenient  position,  variable  as  the  poli- 
tical situation  might  require.  The  cor- 
respondence closed  with  a  note  from  the 
Premier  to  Mr.  Elinnaird,  dated  the  19th 
of  January,  short,  characteristic,  and 
grateful,  saying — 

"  Tou  hare  acouratelj  understood  those  expres- 
sions in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dease  to  which  you  re- 
fer.   With  many  thanks/'  dto. 

The  Premier  did  not  say  whether  it  was 
in  the  letter  of  the  6th  or  the  letter  of 
the  19th  that  Mr.  Elinnaird  had  accu- 
rately understood  him.  Another  im- 
portant fact  proved  that  the  Government 
mtended  to  carry  out  the  policy  indicated 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Dease.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  an  event  of  such 
world-wide  interest  as  the  annexation  of 
Home  was  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
Italian  antecedents  of  the  Premier  made 
this  the  more  remarkable.  The  disap- 
pointment of  the  Italians  at  seeing  that 
the  liberal  and  generous  sympathies  of 
so  distinguished  a  statesman  must  yield 
and  be  smothered  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  party  would  not  give  them  or  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe  a  high  estimate 
of  the  working  of  our  constitutional 
Government.  It  was  also  another  in- 
stance of  the  wishes  of  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
being  subordinated  to  those  of  the  small 
minority ;  for  at  most  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  did  not 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  population,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  remainder  entirely 
sympathizing  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Papal  Gt)vemment  and  the  completion 
of  Italian  nationality.  Our  home  and 
foreign  policy  was  thus  regulated  princi- 
pally by  the  Irish  Members  returned  by 
the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  held 
the  balance  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  State — a  result  both  imfortu- 
nate  and  contrary  to  the  intention  of  our 
Constitution.  When  the  evils  arising^ 
therefrom  were  seen  by  the  British 
people,  he  believed  that  if  Parliament 
did  not  find  the  remedy  they  would.  He 
would  ask  his  Itoman  Catholic  fellow- 
coimtrymen  to  remember  that  the  occu- 
pation of  Borne  was  only  a  part  of  a  . 
great  movement  which  had  been  success- 
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fully  carried  out  1^  their  oo-religionists  noble  Friend  the  BeorQtaiy  for  tlie  Oolo- 
all  through  Europe — namely,  &n  aaeer'  nies  (the  Barl  of  Eimberley)  has  no 
tion  that  while  they  adhered  to  their  ro-  objection  to  the  production  of  the  de- 
ligious  faith  they  would  also  be  freemen,  spatchee  relating  to  the  subject,  and  when 
and  would  not  live  under  an  absolute  those  despatches  are  before  your  Lord- 
Government,  whether  carried  on  by  lay-  alxipa  they  will  form  fit  subjects  of  criti- 
men  or  ecoleaiaatica.  It  was  principally  ciam.  For  myself,  as  long  as  I  un- 
owing  to  Boman  Oatholics  abroad  having  worthily  hold  the  Office  of  Foreign  Secre- 
ehown  this  determination  that  the  British  tary,  I  shall  consider  any  subj  ect — 
people  had  given  up  all  jealousy  as  to  whether  religious,  commercial,  or  poli- 
Boman  Catholics  in  Great  Britain  having  tical — worthy  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's 
tjio  fullest  political  privileges  ;  but,  if  Government,  if  it  be  a  subject  of  legiti- 
Englishmen  saw  that  the  enlightened  mate  interest  to  any  considerable  num- 
BomanCathoIicsunitedwithUieignoraiit  ber  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  With 
in  the  endeavour  to  estabhsh  that  veiy  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  noble 
TJltramontane  system  which  their  co-re-  Lord's  Notice,  I  believe  your  Lordships 
ligionists  had  thrown  off  all  through  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  could 
Europe,  they  would  be  justly  regarded  well  be  more  vague,  and  less  calculated 
not  only  as  enemies  to  all  civil  and  reli-  to  afford  a  clue  to  what  the  noble  Lord 
gious  liberty,  but  as  refusing  to  live  on  was  about  to  say ;  for  the  noble  Lord 
terms  of  equality  and  goodwill  with  the  asks  for  "  certain  despatches,"  without 
rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  With  specifying  tba  date,  or  stating  by  whom 
every  feeling  of  goodwill  to  his  Roman  or  to  whom  they  were  written ;  and  then 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  he  would  he  asks  whether  they  are  accurate  or 
say — ' '  Accept  equality ;  by  attempting  not.  My  hon.  Friend  Mr.  Otway,  though 
to  gain  superiority  you  wiU  create  a  re-  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
Tulsion  of  feeling  which  will  be  as  much  Office  he  took  a  great  interest  in  Foreign 
to  be  regretted  as  it  will  be  disastrous  to  Affaire,  would  certainly  never  imagine  it 
your  own  cause."  Apologizing  for  hav-  to  be  his  duty  to  address  despatches  to 
mg  BO  long  occupied  their  Lordships'  foreign  Oovemmenta  on  any  occasion 
time,  and  manking  them  for  their  kind  whatever.  It  turns  out,  however,  that 
indulgence,  he  had  now  to  ask  the  noble  what  the  noble  Lord  referred  to  related 
Earl  (Earl  Granville)  for  an  e^qtlanation  to  a  despatch  of  the  Italian  Minister  of 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Au.  Dease,  Foreign  Affairs,  published  in  the  Qxeen 
and  for  the  production  of  the  despatches  Book  of  that  country.  These  Papers 
issued  from  the  Foreign  and  Gilonial  have  been  presented  to  your  Lordslups, 
OfSces  to  which  he  had  referred.  and  are  being  printed,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  week  they  will  be  in  your  Lord- 
Xnved,  "  Thftt  in  hnmble  Addrsii  be  praiented  ships'  hands.  The  following  is  the  cor- 
to  Ubt  M^eitj.pnying  that  Her  Msjeitj  will  b«  respondence  upon  the  subject : — 

6 'sued  to  direct  th»t  there  be  laid  before  the  „„     ,                w      ■      n™       r       o  .oh. 

oeie.   Cop7  of  .   D««p.tob  >ddre>«>d  bj  the  "?■*",.           ^°^V       1'        'v'^^Hlo 

SeortUry  or  State  for  tho  Colonie..  dated  16lh  "J"--^  ^T*  """"d/oor  despatch.  No.  378. 

JaoaarT    1871.  to  the  GoTemor  of  Gibr.lUir,  on  "f 'te  IBth  ultimo,  eaolo.ing  a  copj  of  the  Itali.n 

theaubjeot  of  the  octDp.ti<.n  of  Rome  by  the  Greea  Book ;  and     have  read  thed«p»tcbof  the 

£^^^\  STth  of  September,  1970,  whieh  is  published  at 

page  SO  in  Ibis  oolleotion  of  documents.    In  tlial 

EablGRAMTILLE:   My  Lords,  I  do  despatch  the  Italian  Minister  reports  some  o.hubI 

not  think  the  noble  Lord  has  taken  a  """■"  "I  ti>«q""t.on  of  the  transfer  of  the 

,        n  v   .      .        .I..  Italian  capital  to  Itome,  which  fell  irommyaelf 

very  convenient  mode  ol   brmgmg  ttus  and  from  Mr.  Otway  on  the  occasion  of  two  con- 

question  forward.     Mr.  Gladstone's  let-  Tersatiana  whioh  he  had  reBpeotiTely  with  us.     I 

ter,  although  an  important  letter,  is  not  t'Wl'  oocmion  yesterday  to  inform  the  Cheralier 

a  Parliamentary   document:    moreover,  C.doma  that  ho  had  attached  «  greater  import- 

»_  -..^....T^  j»l,C   .,          l.«viw  ....»._«  ance  to  thessohierTatioDithan  had  been  intended 

«  yowf  Lordships  are  probably  aware,  i,^  „^  ^^  j,    „,  o,„^     ^  „member  the  ccn- 

Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  questioned  respect-  yermtior  perftotlj  which  I  had  the  honour  of 

ing  that   letter  in   the  House  of  Com-  holding  witb  the  ChcTalisr  Cadorna,  in  whioh  I 

mons,    and   he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  "^^^  '''"'  whether  he  helieTed  the  transfer  of  the 

able  to  give  an  answer  satisfactory  to  aU  "f 'f'*°  R"nio  would  take  pl.cn,  and  added  that 

•  •_        -P               .  ,                   T  J.V.   11  1  had  been  oonTinced  by  tne  areuments  of  Mas- 

fair  and  reasonable  men.     I  think,  too,  ,in,o  d'Aieglio,  in  a  ^mphlet  pnbli.hed  a  ffew 

,   the  mode  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  is  jean  ago,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  con- 

the  leas  convenient,    ioaemuch    as  my  tinue  tb*  seat  of  govenunent  at  Floranoe.    I 
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made  no  alloiion  4o  lMl«nd,  f  r  io  the  eflteeU  On   that  oooasioii  Lord  Ellenborough 

which  the  removnl  of  the  capital  might  baTe  upon    g|^^ 

public  opinion  in  that  country,  and  neither  Mr. 

Otwaj  nor  I  gave  any  ofiSoial  opinion  on  the  "It  was  quite  true  that  England  was  not  a 

matter.                                                             6.  Catholic  State,  and  might  not,  therefore,  feel  that 

<*  To  Sir  Augnstui  Paget."  personal  interest  in  the  position  of  the  Pope  which 

"  No.  25.                   Florence.  Jan.  18, 1871 .  ^^J^^'  ^^  ^*'H!«  i'^^®"  *  l"^^  7®  ^^  8  000,000 

•'MyLord.-l    haTO    read    to  the  Cheralier  of  Roman  Catholic  feUow-subjects,  and  it  was  as 

Visconti-Venosta  your  Lordship's  despatch  No.  4  «««*»  »"»  f  JJ^'*  ^J  .^"*f.«'»*  *o  "»  as  it  could  be  to 

of  the   3rd  inst.,  in  reference  to  a  despatch  of  •f  ^  ^"^  of  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe  that 

Cheyalier  Cadorna,  published  in  the  lUlian  Green  the  Pope  should  be  m  a  position  of  independence  ; 

Book,  reporting  a  conversation  with  your  Lord-  that  be  should  not  be  so  situated  as  to  be  depen- 

ship  and  Mr.  Otway,  in  which  some  reference  was  <1«°'  "P0°  *?>«  ^"^^^^  ^J.  "P°"  *^«  P^^^^  <^^  *°y 

made  to  the  transfer  of  the  Italian  capital  to  ??«'    ^^,^^o*??  combination  of  the  Powers  of 

Rome,  and  when  I  had  concluded,  his  Excellency  Europe.  —[8  Hansard,  cti.  10.] 

said  that  he  had  never  oonsidered  your  Lordship's  That   was    a  statesmanlike  view  of  the 

remarks  up^n  this  subject  as  hajing  an  official  or  g^yect;    and   it   was    sliared    by  Lord 

a  formal  character,  but  had  understood  them  as  "**"J^*'>    »""■   *«    "«  .^^     xi.    ^/vTiJ    x» 

having  been  uttered  in  the  course  of  oonfldontial  Brougham,  who,  speaking  on  the  20th  ot 

conversation  in  the  sense  which  you  now  attribute  July,  said — 

to  them.    If  he  had  given  the  despatch  a  place  ,. «,                  •    n.  a  •a     mi      x  j    x          xl  j. 

among  the  diplomatic  document.  Jd  before  the  ..  "  ^7  OP'-'O"  »  that     will  not  do  to  «,  that 

ItaliaS  Parliament,  it  wa.  becauw  he  had  thought  it  *''«  ^"P*  '«  *•'  /•'^  7"  " . »  •?'"»»•    P"»~. 

desirable  that  it  should  be  seen  that  even  in  the  ^  "?  »»«"  "»?  'f.  "«'<>'?  5". ^P""'  P"'*'; 

mind  of  a  .Utesman  of  recognized  friendly  wnti-  ^^^^ .» ,  •h«>rt»igh««d.  and  I  think  a  ■omewh.t 

ments  towards  It.17  some  doubU  existed.;  to  the  "P*.^'"!''*:  "1*'^*"?^    ^  *""*  "'L  JiTn* 

expediency  of  the  ramoral  of  the  Mat  of  gorern-  £?"'"? ."»» ^^  P»P"  «0"W  •"••«|«e  beneflcully 

miuTfrom  where  it  wasnowesUblished  to  Rome.  ""•   '^"'^"^  !^T  "  ^^^                        r?^ 

Monsieur  Visconti-  Venosta  added  that  the  Chera-  '^'^fTv      .  T»"' "»»''',  >>«»''«  consequence  ?    He 

lier  Cadorna  had  informed  him  of  the  obmirTation.  '»"'•' »"«.  •'.'^PP?' *[  *"  ,*"•  *t     'IK 

which  your  Lordship  had  recently  mad.  to  him  !«!'  °?7 '»  '.^''  "ghth  century,  when  the  Pope  oon- 

upon  his  report  of  the  27th  of  September.    1  bar.  *"^««'  ^  ".'!'  ''"^°"'  """^  secular  authority,  or 

the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect,  my  '•"?-  "  ^'^JoP  '^  «*■"«•  »1«  «e«»««l  'ery  ex. 

Urd.   your    Urdship'.   most  obedient  humble  *•""'*  .'P'"*""'   P?'"    without  oorre^wnduig 

wrvant;                     '                      A.  Paoxi.  t^iporal  power.     The  progress  of  the  one,  bow- 

"  The  Earl  GraoTUle,  E.G.,  4«."  V'"'  *•?'»'<"'«  '"''  ""j'^f  "^e  <)lher.  .     .  Hu 

'          '  temporal  force  mcreased  his  spiritual  authority, 

1.       1.  •  J                .»    ■!_  because  it  made  him  more  independent.   Stripped 

With   regard  to  the  third  part  of  the  of  that  secular  dominion  he  would  beeome  the  sUva 

Question,  I  have  only  to  add  that  my  now  of  one  Power,  then  of  another.  .  .  .  Histem- 

noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo-  PW*1  Po^«'  "  *»  European  question,  not  a  local 

niee  wiU  immodietely  produce  tixe  de-  "^^tedrltle'Tir^^'^L^ 

spatchee  on  the  question.  ^^ interest  of  Europe."— [8  flawani.oTii.  627.] 

The  Earl  op  DENBIGH  said,  he  __                                    »,  . 

rose  to  enter  his  protest  against   the  Those  extracts  were  sufficient  to  show 

manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  *^*  ttw  great  statesmen  who  uttered 

Oranmore  and  Browne)  had  brought  this  ^'^  ^  ^^  »  diflferentjiew  of  ^ 

question  forward.     He  had  commenced  f^'^Jf'*  ^^  *\a*  adopted  by  the  noble 

his  speech  by  protesting  that  he  wished  ^'^-    ^®  ?o°l?  Lord  had  ventured  to 

to  avoid  the  question  of  religious  dif-  PO"^*  J^*  ^^^^t  he  believed  to  be  the 

ferencos,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  g"**  ^f^lf  F^  ^^^^^^?  expressed 

disclaimer,   the    whole    of    his    argu-  by  the  Ardibishop  of  Westmrnster-thftt 

ments  wero  based  upon  these  religious  P«bfacsandmoralscouldnot  be  separated, 

differences.     The  occupation  of  Eome  He  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  believed  that 

was  no  question  as  to  whether  the  Eo-  ^®  ^ould  explain  the  meanii^  of  ^e 

man  CathoUc  or  the  Protestant  religion  Archbishop,  as  he  himself  shared  the 

was  the  right  one,  but  one  which  de-  "^™®  ^Zf  ^^  *™®  meaning  of  poli- 

pended  on  international  law  and  justice,  *»C8.    Pohtics  were  only  the  social  and 

and  involved  the  social  rights  of  millions  moral  law  of  m^viduals  apphed  to  com- 

of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  That  this  was  munities;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  woiUd 

the  right  view,  and  as  the  noble  Lord  a^cep*  <^f  *  defimtion,  he  beheved  he 

appeared  to  think  that  the  opinion  ex-  Y^'t?-  ?°*  ^t  '^  "^®  statement  of  the 

pressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  the  Archbishop  the  dangers  which  he  now 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies  wm  very  un-  ontiGipatod. 
usual,  he  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  would 

quote  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  Motion  agreed  to. 
as  expressed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1849. 
£arl  QranviUe 
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FRANCE  AND  GERMANT— 

THE    SIEGE    OF    PARIS— ABSENCE    OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSUL.— QUESTION. 

The  Eajrl  of  MALMESBUEY:  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  ask  my  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Ques- 
tion npon  a  subject  that  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  comment  not  only  in  the 
Press,  but  in  private  circles  in  this  coun- 
try, and  which  has  elicited,  I  am  afraid, 
some  yeiy  unfavourable  expressions, 
both  in  £ngland  and  abroad,  as  to  the 
Department  of  which  my  noble  Friend  is 
the  head,  and  has  led  to  unpleasant  re- 
flections upon  our  national  character. 
The  Question  I  wish  to  ask  him  is  this — 
Why  the  English  Consul  was  absent 
from  his  post  at  Paris  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  siege ;  and  if,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  iEkiglish  population  were  not 
left  there  without  any  British  official 
protection?  That  Question  has  been 
asked  in  "another  place,"  and  the  reply 
returned  by  my  noble  Friend's  sub- 
ordinate (Yiscount  Enfield)  was  an  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  one.  He  said  that 
Lord  Lyons  was  intrusted  with  discre- 
tionary powers,  and  that  he  told  the 
Consul  to  leave  Paris,  but  not  to  quit 
France,  and  to  remain  within  reach. 
What  he  meant  by  remaining  within 
reach  when  Paris  was  dosely  beleaguered 
I  do  not  understand ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  held  no  communication  with  Paris 
during  the  siege.  He  also  said  that 
Lord  Lyons  warned  his  countrymen  of 
the  risk  and  danger  that  they  incurred 
by  remaining.  Mr.  Wodehouse  remained 
for  a  time  and  then  left  also.  But 
before  I  proceed  with  the  case  of  the 
Consul,  I  wish  to  state  openly,  as  Lord 
Lyons  has  been  attacked  by  a  right 
hon.  Friend  of  mine  (Sir  Eobert  Peel) 
in  "another  place"  for  having  quitted 
Paris  and  going  to  Tours  wiik  the 
French  Government,  my  opinion  that 
he  could  not  have  done  otherwise,  and 
that  he  would  have  acted  wrongly  if 
he  had  remained.  His  post  was  one 
requiring  great  freedom  or  action,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
have  fulfilled  his  duties  towards  his  own 
country  if  he  had  remained  shut  up  in 
Paris  during  a  close  siege.  Becollect, 
however,  that  during  all  the  imparalleled 
misery  of  this  nreat  siege,  lasting  four 
and  a  half  monuis — ^for  it  began  in  the 
.  middle  of  September  and  did  not  dose 
till  the  end  of  Januaiy — ^ihere  were  no 


less  than  2,000  British  subjeets  starving 
in  Paris;  and  if  ever  British  subjects 
required  the  consolations  and  assistance 
of  their  Government,  it  was  under  such 
awful  circumstances.  And  yet  the  man 
'^ose  peculiar  duly  it  was  to  remain  in 
Paris  in  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador 
— ^I  express  the  opinion  formed  from  my 
own  eiq>erience  at  the  Foreign  Office— 
and  to  look  after  our  countrymen,  had, 
as  stated  by  Lord  Enfield  in  "another 
place,"  permission  to  leave  Paris  during 
that  time.  Other  persons  attached  to  the 
Embassy  were  also  allowed  to  leave ;  so 
that  no  one  remained  except  Mr.  Wode- 
house, whose  business  was  to  take  care 
of  the  archives  of  the  Embassy.  The 
siege  went  on,  and  the  miseries  increased. 
I  do  not  wish  to  harrow  the  feeHngs  of 
your  Lordships  by  describing  what  the 
sufferings  of  our  countrymen,  as  weU  as 
of  the  French,  have  been ;  but  I  may 
say  that  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
servant  of  mine  in  Paris,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  she  and  her  husband,  upon 
the  14th  of  January,  had  leff;  off  eating 
cats,  and  dogs,  and  rats,  and  were  actu- 
ally reduced  for  sustenance  to  eat  sau- 
sages made  out  of  the  entrails  of  dogs. 
Tdlow  candles  had  long  disappeared, 
having  been  eaten,  and  oH  also  had  been 
consumed  for  purposes  of  food ;  so  that 
light  in  the  houses  during  the  long 
winter  nights  was  impossible.  This  was 
the  state  of  the  poorer  English  in  Paris, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  follow  Lord 
Lyons'  advice,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not 
the  means  of  coming  over  to  this  county. 
Perhaps  my  noble  Friend  opposite  will 
tell  me  whether  the  Government  sent 
out  any  assistance  in  the  shape  of  money 
to  those  persons  to  enable  them  to  leave 
Paris,  and  whether  those  who  remained 
did  so  out  of  sheer  obstinacy  or  from  a 
false  feeling  of  courage.  Quite  at  the 
end  of  December  the  bombardment  be- 
^an.  And  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that, 
m  my  opinion,  the  bombarcbnent  of  Paris 
will  remain  a  blot  and  a  stain  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Pnissia;  for,  although, 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  Prussia 
had  a  complete  right  to  bombard  Paris, 
as  a  first-class  fortified  town,  yet  it  is 
necessity  alone  which  supports  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  rights.  The  city  would 
have  submitted  to  the  moment  as  soon 
if  there  had  been  no  bombardment ;  and 
from  those  in  the  city  we  learn  that 
the  bombardment  rather  roused  the 
temper  of  the  French  and  lengthened 
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the  refiistance.  In  the  bombardment  I 
believe  not  more  than  three  military  men 
were  killed;  but  women  and  children 
suffered  in  great  numbers,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  one  shell  killed  seven  children 
at  once.  And  so  deep  was  the  feeling 
which  the  event  excited  when  it  was  pro- 
claimed in  Paris  that  M.  Jules  Favre 
actually  followed  their  remains  to  the 
grave.  When  that  event  occurred,  was 
there  any  Englishman  in  Paris  to  repre- 
sent this  coimtry  ?  Why,  not  even  the 
military  and  naval  Attaches  of  the  Em- 
bassy were  there.  I  suppose  they  did 
not  leave  without  the  orders  to  that 
effect  of  the  noble  Earl  himseK  or  of 
Lord  Lyons.  And  what  could  possibly 
induce  the  giving  of  such  orders?  To 
be  there  at  such  a  time  was  to  be  at  their 
proper  place  and  post;  it  was  their 
ratson  d^6tre.  Such  men  are  sent  out,  as 
I  have  always  imderstood,  to  learn  every- 
thing that  relates  to  foreign  armaments, 
to  become  acquainted  with  every  new 
invention,  and  to  watch  the  performance 
of  every  new  weapon.  Why,  it  was  a 
God- send  to  these  men  and  ihe  Gk)vem- 
ment  who  appointed  them  to  have  a 
bombardment  going  on — they  never  had 
such  a  chance  of  learning  before — and  to 
recall  those  gentlemen  at  such  a  time 
seems  to  me  a  very  doubts  proceeding 
— ^for  I  cannot  beHeve  that  Aey  would 
have  lefb  unless  recalled.  There  can  be 
no  more  gallant  officer,  for  instance,  than 
Colonel  Claremont,  who  was  all  through 
the  Crimean  War ;  and  I  want  to  know 
the  groimds  upon  which  these  two  officers 
were  called  away  from  Paris  at  the  very 
moment  when  valuable  experience  could 
have  been  obtained,  when  their  services 
upon  the  spot  could  have  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  and  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  miserable  English 
who  were  suffering  in  Paris.  Thank 
God!  the  English  were  not  totally  de- 
serted. They  were  taken  care  of  by 
three  men,  whose  names  will  be  consi- 
dered noble  as  long  as  the  history  of  the 
siege  is  recorded — Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
Herbert — Lord  Carnarvon's  brother — 
and  Mr.  Blunt,  whom  my  noble  Friend 
afterwards  very  properly  made  Consul — 
and  by  their  means,  probably,  hundreds 
were  saved  from  misery  and  death.  The 
case,  however,  is  one  which  has  led  to 
very  severe  reflections  upon  this  country. 
During  this  great  war  the  acts  of  tlus 
country  have  been  very  narrowly  watched, 
and  I  do  not  know  anything  which  has 

The  Earl  of  Malnmhury 


made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind  than  the  belief  that  something 
like  1,500  or  2,000  poor  English  were  left 
without  any  official  assistance  in  Paris. 
I  beg  to  ask  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
the  Question  of  which  I  have  given  Notice 
— namely,  Why  the  English  Consul  was 
absent  from  his  post  at  Paris  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  siege ;  and  if,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  English  popula- 
tion were  not  left  there  without  any 
British  official  protection ;  and,  further, 
whether  Mr.  Blunt  has  been  permanently 
appointed  Consul  ? 

Eakl  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
am  compelled  to  answer  the  noble  Earl's 
Question  at  some  length  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  your  Lordships  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Paris  during  this  war.  In  the 
first  place,  let  me  say  I  cannot  go  quite 
so  far  as  the  noble  Earl  in  asserting 
that  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  are 
bound  to  be  kept  in  a  besieged  city  to 
protect  the  interests  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects after  those  feUow-subjects  have  had 
every  possible  warning  of  the  danger  of 
remaining  there,  and  of  the  difSculty 
which  might  attend  any  attempt  to  come 
away  at  a  later  period.  I  feel  it  right 
to  say  this,  though  it  was  not  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  our  action  as  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  on  referring  to  the  Blue 
Book.  The  French  demanded  that  all 
non-combatants  should  retire  as  im- 
peding the  defence.  On  the  14th  of 
September  Lord  Lyons  wrote  from 
Paris — 


« 


In  mj  despatch  of  the  29th  ult.  I  reported 
to  your  Lordship  the  steps  I  had  taken  to  call  the 
attention  of  British  subjects  to  the  notice  issued 
hj  the  Acting  Prefect  ot  Police  recommending  all 
persons  not  capable  of  facing  the  enemy  to  leave 
Paris,  and  in  your  despatch  of  the  1st  inst.  your 
Lordship  informed  me  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment approved  of  the  steps  I  had  thus  taken. 
Further  notices  of  the  same  kind  have  been  issued 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  I  have  on  my  part 
done  all  in  my  power  to  warn  British  subjects  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  themselves  by 
remaining  in  a  town  threatened  with  an  imme- 
diate siege.  Large  numbers  have  departed,  those 
who  were  unable  to  provide  from  their  own  means 
the  expense  of  the  journey  having  been  aided  by 
the  British  Charitable  Fund,  to  which  most  liberal 
contributions  have  been  made  by  the  public  in 
England."— [i^ninco-(?erman  War,  No.  1  (1871) 
No.  130.] 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  we  have  been  able  to  ad- 
vance money  to  be  disbursed  in  one  way 
or  other  by  that  charitable  committee 
for  the  relief  of  British  subjects.  Lord 
Lyons  goes  on  to  say — 
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■'  TioAXog,  hoviTir,  tbat  notwilbituidiiig  tb*  tbem  ths  Minuter  for  Foreiga  AfUn,  ma;  detar- 

near  approaeh  or  the  iaradrng  armr.  manr  itill  mioe  npoD  reiooTiDg  from  Parii.    Id  thii  ewe, 

"  linger,  I  haTs  thooght  it  right  to  insert  in  Galig-  the  diplomatio  bodj  would   naturally  follow  tbe 

nam'i   Mftitnger  a  notice,  in  my  own  n«me,  re-  Minister  tbroogh  whom  tliey  commuuicate  with 

minding  Britiih  iDhjeoK  that  if,  after  tbs  warn-  ttis  GoierDmenl."— [No.  81  ] 

M;r„'SS  S",f„",bV.'V£S:i."  ?  •»  »" -nJ^Uo  rriend  wm  ...  a.., 

tbeir  departure  an;  longer  Ihejmay  notber«»fler  ^  "^^^  «   ^^ry  exceptional  dlfacultj,  it 

be  able  lo  get  away.     1  hiTe  alio  bad  copies  of  18  wise  for  a  Qovemment  not  to  fetter  a 

the    notice    printed   aeparalelj   for    diitribotion  man   too   much,   but  to   leave  him  with 

among  Briti.h  .abjeot>,  and  1  ha-re  the  honour  to  considerable  diBcretion  as  to  the  course 

tr«n.™,t.on,e  herewith  to  jonrLord.hip.  he  flhould  pursue.     On  the  19th  of  Sep- 

I  have  felt  It  nght  to  say  this  much  to  tember,    li^rd    Lyons  wrote   to  me  is 

show  the  DUBiness-Lke  steps  which  Lord    fojio^g . 

Lyons  took  to  warn  British  subjects  that  '    „  .   '     , 

il    w«.  better   Ihey  .hould    iJithdrnw.  ..in^f'p.T  ™  ,"i.*V,'."h" '."""T^S 

■n,..,                  1   J      T       1    1               1  ■         in  came  1 0  me  at  Fani  on  the  I7to   m>t.,  and  told 

With  regard  to  Lord   Lyons  himself—  „,  ,h,t  the  Comte  de  Cbaudordj,  the  head  of  the 

though  my  noble  Fnend  entirely  refuses  Cabinet  of  the  Miniater  for  Foreign  AtTnirB,  bad 

to   endorse   the    accusations  which  had  brought  him  a  meunge  from   M.   Jules   Faira 

b&en  made  against  him — I  beg  to  say  "'''''' "'"''  '''■"  "''"''  "'"'  •'  "°"'<'  ^^  deairahle 

that  aiose_  accusations,  which  ha^e  been  ^ow!^' ^T^  pV,[:'a7tt?;  o^^^^^^^^^ 

repeated  in   many   quarters,    are    abac-  to  be  out  off  from  communication  with  their  Go- 

Intely  without  foundation.     At  the  same  Temmenti.      M.  de  Chaudordy  hnd.  the  PrincB 

time  that  Lord  Lyons    is  charged  with  "id,  informed  him  tlml  the  French  Go.ernment 

cowardice  in  having  deserted  his  post,  I  "P™*»tl  from  one  moment  to  anoiher  to  hexr  ihat 

h.v.  receded  letter,  oompl.imng  of  our  S'^."™.'  f.l.rJ-ilJV,";'.,"'',';.-;,  S 

want   of  sympathy  as   a  Government  in  beirg  the  case,  M.    Jules  Favre,   knowing   that 

withdrawing  the  British  Ambassador  at  Prince  Motternich  nn  particularl;  amious  not 

such  a  time  ;  whereas  the  exact  contra^  ^  •'•'S  his  oommunlcation  with  his  Go»rrnment 

wasthecaae.    Letme  place  yourLord-  ■nw'T'.p'»'l- >""» 'hought  itoourteou.  lowamhim 

-I  .         •                                  r      t.    J.           ty  Inat  the  dancer  of  this  ocaurrmir  nnprared  to  bs 

Ships   lu  possession  of  what   reaUy   OC-  j^^inent,  and  that,  in  ftot,  it  would  be  prudent 

curred.     In  a  letter  written  on  the  -Tth  for  him  to  leave  Paris  the  following  dajr  at  laieil. 

of  September  Lord  LyoiU  relates  a  con-  I  told  Prince  Melternlch  that  I  had,  personally,  a 

VersatioQ  which  he  bad  had  with  Prince  f""  diai  noli  nation  to  leaie  Paris  just  then  ;  hut 

Mettemich,  referring  to  the  representa-  **;*i'  "•rr>"'!'i"i  ^  ^'^l"^^'  "'  '""'rT'  f "  "t ''  '* 

J,                  ji_,-ii.Ti        .■           vi.  appeared  Hiat  i  Should  be  more  uieful  elsewhere : 

tions  made   by  Count   Beust,_  in   which  /„'^i  .jd^j  (hat  I  should  cerWirW  he  unwilling 

the  great  inconvenience,  and  indeed  im-  to  aot  in  the  matter  in  a  different  way  from  my 

propriety,  was  pointed  out  of  allowing  principal  colleagues.    I  most,  however  (1  said  la 

the    diplomatic  l)ody   to  be    shut   up  in  eonolusiom,  see  M.  Jules  Favre  before  I  oome  to 

Parisduring  the  siege  and  thus  depnved  "'   eomou.  — [  o.  liT-] 

of  the  means    of  communicating  with  Lord  Lyons  accordingly  went  to  M.  Jules 

their  respective  Governments.     Prince  Favre,    and  related  to  him  what  had 

Mettemich,  in  consequence,  spoke  to  M.  passed  between  Prince  Metternich  and 

Jules  Favre,  and  represented  to  him  that  himself.     His  Lordship  said — 

it  was  incumbent  on  the  Foreign  Minis-  "  M.  Jutes  Favre  answered  that  his  message  Id 

ter  to  give  notice  to  the  diplomatio  body  Prinoe  Mettemich  was  specially  intended  for  Iba 

in  time  to  enable  them  to  leave  Paris  ^'""^  ""'"""if-  "'■»  h"''  e>pressed  to  him  a  very 

without  unduR  haflte   or  ineonvanience  •^"^'•^  '''■'''*o  ^  "">  P™Fet  of  being  hemmed 

mthout  undue  naste  or  moonyenience.  ;„   ^     ^^^  Pru„i«„    [,o<,p..     Neverthele.,  he 

M.  Jules    Favre    appeared  to    take   the  thoughtit  onlyright  IhatotherBepreseniatiTesof 

same  view.     And  WOat  was  the  reply  of  foreign  Poweri  should  know  that  the  French  Go- 

Lord  Lyons? —  Tomment  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  lecura 

"I  bar.  .aid  to ^11,  that,  in  principle,  Coont  '^'JT  M""»"''i««tions  with    tbe    world    outside 

Beaat'a  view  appears  to  me  just  and  reasonable  ;  '^*"'' 

bot  tbat,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  desire  lo  M.  Jules  Favre  then  suggested  that  hia 

bastan   mj'departure  from   Paris   without   very  Lordsbip   should    go    to    Tours.       Lord 

good   cause.     I  shall,  1   have  said,   be  disposed  Lygng  replied  as  follows  :— 

to  act  in  concert  with   my  callsagues  in  tbe  mat-  ''              '^ 

ter,  and  shall  feel  no  difflculty  about  leaxing  Paris  "  I  Mid  that  I  stilt  disliked  the  idra  of  leaving 

if  I  am  requested  or  advised  to  so  by  the  French  Paris  just  yet,  but  that,  of  course,  I  shnuld  not 

Government ;  but  I  shall  be  content  to  leave  the  hesilale  to  pioceed  to  any  place  in  wliich  1  cimlJ 

matter  as  it  stands,  without  making  any  special  have  a  betler  prospect  ot  being  useful ;    and  Ihat 

representation  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  after  what  he  had  said,  if  1  lound  that  my  prin- 

1  should  add  that  it  is  thought  to  be  probable  that  eipal  ooUeagaes  thought  itadTiaabletbat  we  should 

Hmeof  tbe  Government  fdnetionariei,  and  among  gooff  to  Toon  in  tbe  evening,  I  would  no  longer 

TOL.  CCIT.    [thihd  beribs.]  U 
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bo  an  obstacle  to  tbeir  departure.  Tbe  reiolt  bas 
been,  ns  your  Lordship  is  already  aware,  that  tbe 
Aastrinn  Ambassador,  Prince  Metternicb  ;  the 
Ottoman  Ambassador,  Djemi!  Pacha  ;  the  Italian 
Minister,  Chevalier  Nigra ;  the  Russian  Charg6 
d'Affairos,  M.  Okouncff;  and  I,  left  Paris  the  night 
before  Inst,  and  arrived  here  yesterday.  Colonel 
Claremont  considered  that,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  Paris  was  the  point  of  most  interest  ac- 
cessible to  him  ;  and,  as  I  concurred  with  him  in 
this  Tiew,  I  sanctioned  his  remaining  there.  At 
the  time  I  left  Paris  Captain  Ilore  was  too  un- 
well to  move.  I  left  a  memorandum  recommend- 
ing that,  if  able  to  do  so,  ho  should  leave  Paris  as 
noon  as  he  should  be  well  enough  to  travel ;  and 
that  if  his  health  should  not  be  quite  re-estab- 
lished, he  should  go  to  England  to  recruit  it ; 
otherwise,  that  he  should  join  me  here,  where  he 
would  find  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  would 
consequently  be  at  the  main  source  of  naval  in- 
formation. Finding  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  British  subjects  still  remained  in  Paris, 
notwithstanding  my  repeated  warnings  of  the  risk 
they  might  incur  by  so  doing,  and  of  the  probabi- 
lity that  when  the  danger  was  actually  present 
they  mi^ht  not  be  able  to  get  away.  I  have  left 
Mr.  Wodeh«'Use  at  the  Embassy  to  give  thera  ad- 
vice, and,  if  possible,  protection.  I  have,  more- 
over, placed  the  Kmbassy-house,  and  the  Govern- 
ment property  belonging  to  it,  in  Mr.  Wodehouse'a 
charge ;  and  1  have  desired  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opportunities  ho  may  have  of  sending 
direct  to  your  Lordship,  as  well  as  to  me,  Infor- 
mation of  public  interest.  A  few  hours  before  I 
left  Paris,  I  presented  him  to  M.Jules  Favre,  who 
readily  agreed  to  send  and  receive  communica- 
tions through  him.  Lastly,  I  have  ordered  Mr. 
Wodehouse  to  come  away  from  Paris  if  the  plaoe 
should  be  threatened  with  immediate  bombard- 
ment or  other  imminent  danger,  and  have  directed 
him,  in  this  contingency,  to  do  his  utmost  to  ob- 
tain a  safe  passage  out  of  Paris  for  all  British 
subjects." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that,  as  these  in- 
structions were  given,  I  was  quite  right 
in  approving  what  Lord  Lyons  had  done. 
I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  he  did  leave 
Paris,  and  that  he,  as  the  holder  of  the 
dignified  rank  of  Ambassador,  went  not 
omy  to  Tours  but  also  to  Bordeaux ; 
thus  enabling  us  to  say  that  although  we 
could  not  officially  recognize  the  existing 
Gk)vemment,  yet  for  all  practical  and 
business  purposes  our  relations  with  it 
were  close  and  intimate.  I  have  no 
doubt,  too,  that  Lord  Lyons  outside 
Paris  has  accomplished  many  things  he 
could  not  have  done  inside  the  city. 
Lord  Lyons  left  in  Paris  Mr.  Wode- 
house and  Colonel  Claremont,  as  he 
thought  it  would  bo  advantageous  for 
them  to  remain  there  with  his  sanction 
and  that  of  the  Foreign  Office.  After- 
wards, in  view  of  Count  Bismarck's  de- 
claration, that  military  considerations 
would  compel  him  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
further  communication  with  persons  in- 
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side  the  city,  Lord  Lyons  sent  me  word 
that  he  felt  some  anxiety  with  respect  to . 
the  servants  of  the  Embassy  and  the 
other  British  subjects  who  had  not  quit- 
ted Paris.  Upon  this  I  wrote  to  Count 
Bemstorff  to  obtain  permission  for  those 
persons  to  pass  through  the  German 
lines  ;  and  this  leave  was  granted  by 
Count  Bismarck,  on  condition,  however, 
that  a  nominal  list  should  be  furnished 
of  the  persons  who  desired  to  come  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  authori- 
ties were  exceedingly  unwilling  to  let  a 
large  number  of  persons  pass  out.  A 
month  elapsed  before  Mr.  Wodehouse 
left  Paris,  and  when  he  did  he  had  not 
quite  completed  his  list,  although  he  had 
taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  g^ve 
the  requisite  notice  to  all  British  sub- 
jects. He  was  continuing  to  make  up 
the  list  tiU  12  o'clock  of  the  day  when 
he  went  away.  About  126  persons  ac- 
companied him,  and  the  hardships  they 
had  to  undergo  were  so  severe  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  had  not  better 
have  remained  in  Paris.  At  that  time 
we  were  not  aware  that  such  a  large 
number  had  remained,  although  we  had 
always  supposed  that  there  were  some 
English  domestic  servants,  workmen, 
and  others,  who  did  not  wish  to  leave 
Paris  because  they  had  formed  connec- 
tions there,  while  some  had  great  di£B.- 
culty  in  getting  away  on  account  of  their 
poverty.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
may  remark  that  very  great  assistance 
was  rendered  to  them  by  the  Charitable 
Commission  to  which  the  Government 
and  many  charitable  persons  had  con- 
tributed. When  Mr.  Wodehouse  left, 
the  Consul's  clerk  came  away.  Mr. 
Wodehouse  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
allow  him  to  come  away ;  but  on  that 
gentleman  representing  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  no  application  had  been 
made  to  him  in  respect  of  Consular  duties 
and  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Embassy 
having  given  their  opinion  that  he  would 
not,  under  the  circumstances  have  any 
power  there,  Mr.  Wodehouse  included 
his  name  in  the  list.  Colonel  Claremont, 
however,  for  the  reasons  which  had  ac- 
tuated him  in  the  first  instance,  acting 
in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  Lord  Lyons,  remained  in  Paris  ; 
but  about  the  second  week  in  December 
the  Colonel,  finding  that  the  only  other 
military  attachi  in  Paris  was  about  to 
leave,  came  away  with  that  gentleman 
in  obedience  to  orders  received.    The 
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noble  Earl  seems  to  think  that  it  was  a 
happy  oireamstance  for  Oolonel  Clare- 
mont  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
bombarded  and  shelled  in  a  town  under- 
going that  process ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
Colonel  Claremont  would  not  have  ac- 
quired much  military  information  if  he 
had  remained  longer  in  Paris,  because 
there  was  ffreat  jealousy  shown  in  re- 
gard to  lettmg  strangers  go  to  the  front 
lines,  and,  consequently,  military  infor- 
mation was  more  difficult  to  procure 
during  the  bombardment  than  it  would 
have  been  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
army  in  an  open  campaign.  I  cannot 
therefore  regret  the  course  taken  by 
Colonel  Claremont.  When  Colonel  Clare- 
mont came  out,  the  French  authorities 
had  resolved  not  to  let  any  other  person 
leave  the  city.  We  afterwards  ascer- 
tained, however,  by  indirect  means,  that 
a  great  many  Englishmen  and  women 
were  suffering  very  much  indeed,  as  has 
been  described  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  I 
have  already  acknowledged  in  my  de- 
spatches the  aid  which  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Wallace,  Herbert,  and  Bloimt  to 
their  poor  fellow-countrymen.  About 
£42,000  was  expended  in  giving  this  re- 
lief. I  may  add  that  Mr.  Clark,  a  clergy- 
man, also  devoted  himself  to  the  work  in 
a  most  remarkable  way.  Immediately 
upon  hearing  this  we  endeavoured  to  get 
our  Consul  in  ;  but  at  that  time  matters 
had  gone  so  far  that  permission  to  enter 
Paris  was  positively  refused  to  every- 
body. We  did  our  best  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  communicating  with  Mr.  Odo 
Eussell.  From  the  statement  of  facts  I 
have  made  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
conclude  that  there  has  not  been  any 
neglect,  but  that  some  of  the  inconveni- 
ences experienced  have  arisen  from  un- 
paralleled circumstances,  against  which 
it  was  impossible  to  provide  at  the  be- 
ginning. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
TMsdof/y  2Ut  February,  1871. 


MINUTES.]— Niw  Wbit  IflSUSD— For  Staley- 
bridge,  v.  James  Sidebottom,  esquire,  deceased. 

Sblbot  CoMMiTTEic — Pawnbrokers,  appointed  and 
nominated;  Public  Accounts,  iumiinated;  Law 
of  Rating  (Ireland),  appointed, 

Fvhuo  Bills — Ordered — Game  Laws  Abolition  *. 

Ordered — First  Readina — Trial  by  Jury  (Ire- 
land) •  [47] ;  Sale  of  Liquor  on  Sunday  • 
[48];  Infant  Life  Protection*  [49];  Bank 
Holidays  •  [50]. 


Honie  adjourned  at  SeTen  o'clock, 

to  Tbartday  next,  a  quarter 

past  Eleven  o'clock. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  COMMISSION. 
QTTESTION. 

Me.  EATHBONE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Anglo  -  American  Commissioners  have 
Instructions  to  discuss  with  the  American 
Government  the  advisability  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  as  the  two  great 
Maritime  Powers,  co-operating  to  eflPect 
such  changes  in  Maritime  International 
Law  as  may  minimize  the  risk  of  colli- 
sion between  neutrals  and  belligerents  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  if  this  were 
a  question  relating  exclusively  to  the 
Instructions  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  subject  were  one  that  had  never  been 
opened  before,  I  think  I  should  ask  my 
hon.  Friend  to  excuse  me  from  answer- 
ing him,  because  I  do  not  think  it  de- 
sirable that  the  topics  of  their  Instruc- 
tions should  be  brought  out  one  by  one 
before  the  public  of  this  country.  What- 
ever is  done  in  that  respect  had  better 
be  done  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  two  countries 
by  an  understanding  together.  But,  in 
truth,  this  was  a  subject  that  was  mooted 
very  long  before  the  Commission  sat, 
and  that  has  been  discussed  between 
the  Bepresentatives  of  both  countries  at 
various  periods  during  the  last  two 
years  —  indeed,  during  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  ever  since  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
America.  And  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
Friend  that  I  shall  be  very  much  dis- 
appointed, as  well  as  very  much  sur- 
prised, if  any  settlement  that  may  be 
come  to  by  the  two  countries  does  not 
include  the  consideration  of  those  im- 
provements which  it  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  into  maritime  in- 
ternational law. 
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Afterwards —  eera,  the  Foot  Guards,  and  the  In&ntry, 

Mb.  MIJNTZ  asted  the  Tinder  Secre-  including  proTisionB,  clothing.  4c.  ? 

tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  Sir  Mb.  CARDWELL  eaid,  in  reply,  that 

John  Eose.  who  was  reported  to  have  a  detailed  statement  m  answer  to  his 

beenoneofHerMajeaty'flComniissionere  hon.  Friend' a  Question  was  in  prepara- 

appointed  to  adjuet  all  claims  between  tioa,  and  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ol  move  for  it  it  would  ba  laid  on  the  Table. 
America  has  resigned  or  been  recalled  ; 

and,  if  so,  why?  PRISON  LABOUR.— ftUESTION. 

ViacouxT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said,  „              n-rvn-ncT-rt-nT.     t_  ji  ,i     « 

it  ™  the  int.ntio.  a-d  wi.li  otihe  Go^  Co«,»=.  BEE^fOKD  „1.ed  tt,e  S«- 

vmment  thai  Sir  John  Horn  rfiould  b,  »"tarj  of  State  for  the  Home  Dopart- 

one  of  the  Commi..ionei.  ;  bnl  for  ««■  »"'■  ?  >!•  'S?™?'  "o  "«  "^  "««PS  •» 

urn,  ho  hoheved,  of  an  eniirely  priv.t.  ™';g«'»,  ">o  d..tn.»  eo.tmg:  among  the 

uid   perraal    nature,    Sir    John    Boss  mat  maiera  by  reason  of  the  emrior- 

fell  himeolt  nnable  toaooepl  that  poa-  SJ"'  »f   "•«"    power     m    Wakefidd 

..                                              ^            ^  Prison  m  such  manufacture  r 

^*'°'  Mr.  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  he 

IBELAND-TRAMWATS.-«UEaTION.  ^^  '».'>  PJ>wer  to  take  any  such  steps  aa 

,  r     r,,r^T  .  -.-r      ...      /I.  •  ,.  n  ^™®  indicatett  m  the  Question  ;  but  he 

Mh.  STMAN  asked  the  Chief  Secre-  presumed  the   object  of  the  hon.   and 

tary  for  Ireland,  If  he  Intends  bnnring  gallant  Member  was  to  obtain  the  opi- 

in  a  Bill  this  Session  to  amend  the  Insh  njon  of  the  Government  as  to  whether  it 

Tramway  Acts,  or  a  BiU  to  extend  to  -^as   advisable  to  continue  the  use   of 

Ireland  the  Tramway  Act  of  last  Ses-  steam  power  for  that  purpose  in  Wake- 

sion,  with  tlio  necessary  modifications?  field    Prison.      The  subject    of   prison 

The    Mabqttess  of    HARTINQTON  labour  was  one  not  only  of  great  interest. 

said,  m  reply,    that  he  thought  there  but  great  difRculty,    and  now   excited 

had  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  test  much  difference  of  opinion  not  in  this 

the  working  of  the  English  Tramway  country  only,  but  in  the  United  States 

Act  passed  last  Session,  and  he  did  not  of  America.     It  was  urged  by  some  that 

propose  to  introduce  any  measure  of  that  prisoners  ought  not  to  be  employed  on 

kind  for  Ireland  this  Session.  ^ork  that  came  into  competition  with  fr«6 
labour.      Now,    the   prison  regulationa 

RATING  OF  MISES.-QUESTION.  were  these— If  a  prisoner  was  sentonoed 

Mb.  PERCY  wrKDHAM  asked  the  ^  *•»"«  months'  imprisonment  the  hard 

President  of  the  Poor  Law  Boaid,  Who-  1«*>0'"  l*"  underwent  wa*  generally  of 

ther  Mines  would  be  made  Uable  to  the  "•»  imremunerative  kind,  being  conened 

Poor  or  other  Local  Bates  by  the  Go-  Jii  ^\  treadwheel,  shot  dnU    and  the 

vemment  measure  dealing  with  Rates?  '^®;  /•"*  "  *"»  ^™  "^  punishment  er- 

Mb.   GOSCHEN,  in  reply,  said,   he  needed  three  months,  the  remamder  over 

hoped  the  hon.    Gentleman  would  not  "'■*  period  of  it  might  be,  and  usually 

think   him   wanting  in   courtesy  if  he  V^  ?P^°*  ™  remunerative  labour,  tor 

asked  him  to  allow  him  to  defer  answer-  ""«    °°^"«    purpose    of    reheving  the 

ing  that  Question  at  present.     The  Go  ™*««  *°^  *»'  accustoming  the  prisoner  to 

vemment  were  anxious  to  submit  their  employment  by  which  he  might  when 


proposals  on  local  rating  as  a  whole  to  '«leased  obtaan  an  honest  hving.     Both 
the  House,  and  ho  hoped  he  should  not  "^   ^°^  objects    were    m    themselvea 
bo  pressed  to  anticipate  any  part  of  his  ?°^'  ">d  unless  all  remunerative  lahoup 
general  statement.  "»  8"*^  '^^^  absolutely  prohibited,  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  deal  with  the 
ARMY— WAGES  OF  SOLDIERS.  matter  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
QUESTION.  ^°^-  '"^^  gallant  Gentleman.    Whatever 
labour  of  a  remunerative  kind  was  pep- 
Ma.  DICKINSON  asked   the  Secre-  formed  in  prisons  must  necesearily  come 
tary   of    State    for  War,  "What  is  the  into  competition  with  free  labour.  It  was 
estimated  equivalent  weekly  wage  of  a  said  there  wore  special  reasons  why  these 
private  soldier  in  the  Royal  Horse  Ar-  prisoners  should    not  be   employed  in 
tillery,  the  Life  and  Horae  Guards,  the  making  mats,    because  the   mat  trade 
Cavalry  of  the  Line,  the  Royal  Engin-  ^as  now  much  depressed  and  the  work- 
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people  engaged  in  it  were  in  ^eat  dis- 
tress. The  answer  to  that,  nowever, 
was  that  the  justices  of  Wakefield  as- 
serted that  they  could  not  supply  the 
mats  as  fast  as  they  were  asked  for,  show- 
ing that  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  the  trade.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  provide  that  prisoners  in 
gaols  should  not  be  employed  in  remune- 
rative labour.  But  the  subject  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty,  and  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  desired  to  bring 
it  under  the  notice  of  Parliament  it  would 
doubtless  receive  fiill  and  fair  considera- 
tion. 

SCOTLAND— GAME  LAWS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  FOEDYCE  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, If  it  is  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  propose  any  measure  on  the 
subject  of  the  Game  Laws  in  Scotland 
during  the  present  Session  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  repHed,  that 
he  was  not  enabled  to  speak  with  greater 
certainty  than  this — that  his  own  views 
on  that  subject  were  imchanged,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
measure  on  it  if,  looking  at  the  state  of 
PubUc  Business,  there  was  any  fair  chance 
of  carrying  it  this  Session. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  —  THE  SIEGE 

OF  PARIS-ABSENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CONSUL.— QUESTION. 

SiB  EGBEET  PEEL  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statement  made  by  him 
*  *  tliat  Lord  Lyons,  in  leaving  Paris  on  the 
17th  September,  acted  under  the  direct 
injunctions  of  the  Government  at  home," 
and  as  the  Despatch  containing  these 
injunctions  does  not  appear  in  the  Blue 
Book  which  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, the  Government  have  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  Despatch  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreim  Affairs  to  Lord 
Lyons  containing  wese  injunctions  to 
qidt  Paris  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  rather 
think  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  put  on 
my  words  a  construction  somewhat 
broader  than  they  would  naturally  ap- 
pear to  carry,  if  he  supposes  that  we 
had  indicated  to  Lord  Lyons  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  quit  Paris.  My  inten- 
tion was  to  convey  to  the  House  that 
liord  Lyons  had  acted  principally  on  hi^ 


own  responsibility,  but  that  we  were 
strictly  and  entirely  responsible  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  tnat  we  had 
supplied  him  with  the  rules  and  the  con- 
siderations which  were  to  govern  him  as 
to  remaining  in  Paris.  A  reference  to 
those  rules  is  to  be  found  in  the  Blue 
Book  that  has  been  laid  on  the  Table,  in 
Despatch  No.  86,  as  well  as  in  subse- 
quent Despatches,  Nos.  112,  113,  and 
150.  Li  the  first  despatch  I  have  men- 
tioned —  namely.  No.  86,  to  be  found,  I 
think,  at  page  52,  the  instruction  is  given 
to  Lord  Lyons  as  follows : — 

"  Lord  Granville  approves  of  bis  having  hesi- 
tated to  leave  Paris,  as  he  stated  in  his  despatch 
of  the  7th  of  September,  under  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  and  he  instructs  him  in  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  concert  as 
much  as  possible  with  his  Colleagues,  but  also  to 
remain  in  Paris  as  long  as  possible  with  the  French 
Government,  except  in  the  case  of  an  immediate 
bombardment." 

The  case  of  an  immediate  bombardment 
did  not  arise,  but  Lord  Lyons  did  concert 
with  his  Colleagues  and  with  the  French 
Government.  His  Colleagues,  or  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  chief  States  of  Eu- 
rope, left  Paris  as  he  did,  I  think  much 
about  the  same  time.  He  was  in  Aill 
communication  with  M.  Jules  Favre,  and 
I  think  he  left  Paris  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  consent  of  M.  Jules  Favre 
himself ;  and  when  he  found  that  there 
would  be  a  centre  of  communication 
with  the  French  Government  out  of 
Paris  he  judged  rightly  in  acting  on  the 
instructions  of  Lord  Granville,  that  he 
had  better  repair  thither,  and  there  act 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
rather  than  remain  in  Paris  subject  to 
all  the  difficulties  which  an  investment 
by  a  hostile  army  would  cause.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  enter  into  further  de- 
tail ;  but  if  there  be  any  other  explana- 
tion  that  I  can  give  the  right  hon.  Ba. 
ronet  I  shall  be  glad  to  do*so. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL  :  In  consequence 
of  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man,  I  shall  bring  before  the  House  on 
an  early  opportunity  the  question  of  Lord 
Lyons  leaving  Paris. 

METROPOLIS— CAB  FARES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  BOWRING  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  recent  conflicting  decisions  given 
by  various  Police  Magistrates  as  to  the 
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present  cab  fares  in  the  metropolis;  and, 
whether  lie  has  considered  the  propriety 
of  takinp^  Hteps  to  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ence and  uncertainty  thus  caused  ? 

Mr.  BlIUCE  :  JSir,  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  are  certainly  in  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  Act  31  Vict., 
which  provides  that  whenever  the  fare 
now  payable  by  law  in  the  case  of  any 
hackuey  cannage  on  a  stand  shall  not 
amount  to  the  sum  of  Is,  the  driver  shall 
be  entitled  to  charge  1«.  It  certainly 
was  tlie  intention  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Act,  and  of  those  who  framed  the 
regulations,  that  where  a  third  person 
was  carried  an  additional  6^.  should  be 
paid  fur  any  distance  short  of  a  mile. 
An  amended  regulation  removing  the 
doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
clause;,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
will  shortly  be  issued. 


IRELAND— QUALIFICATION   FOR   IlIGD 
SHERIFFS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  monk  asked  Mr.  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  Wliether  any,  and,  if  so, 
what  qunli fixation  is  required  for  the 
offu-c  of  High  BlierifT  of  an  Irish  County ; 
and,  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  a 
gentleman  possessing  neither  lands  nor 
residence  in  Irelan<l  is  legally  qualiiied 
and  liable  to  serve  tliat  office  ? 

The  80LI(;iT0Il  GENERAJj  vo^ 
lEELAXJ)  (Mr.  Dowse)  said,  in  reply, 
if  the  hon.  Member's  Question  had  re- 
lated to  a  mere  abstract  point  of  law, 
ho  should  have  been  indisposed  to  enter 
upon  it ;  but  if  it  related,  as  he  assumed 
it  did,  to  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
High  Sherifls  of  Westmeath  and  Louth, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that  the 
High  Sh(»rif!'s  of  those  coimties  had 
been  seh^cted  by  the  Ijord  Lieutenant 
in  the  usual  way  from  the  list  sent  in 
to  him  by  the  Judges.  He  must  assume 
that  the  Judges  had  done  their  duty, 
and  had  returned  the  names  of  gentle- 
men duly  qualified  and  liable  to  serve 
as  high  sherifJs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  trusted  the  hon.  Member 
would  think  that  ho  was  not  justified  in 
proc(?eding  further  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Monk  said,  in  consequence  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Answer, 
he  should  proceed  ^vith  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  for  that 
evening. 


Mr,  Botcriny 


RELIGIOUS  RESTRICTIONS  ON  JEWISH 
LABOUR.— QUESTION. 

Me.  JACOB  BEIGHT  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, "VVlietlier  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  several  poor  Jews 
have  recently  been  subjected  to  heavy 
fines  by  Manchester  magistrates,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Workshops'  Keg^- 
lation  Act,  for  working  on  Sundays;  and, 
whether  it  is  his  intention  during  this 
Session  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  Act 
so  as  to  remove  this  injustice  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  m  reply,  that  his 
attention  had  not  been  specially  called 
to  the  cases  referred  to ;  but  he  was 
aware  that  persons  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion were  subjected  to  hardships 
under  the  present  law.  Those  hardships, 
however,  arose,  not  so  much  from  me 
operation  of  the  Workshops*  Eegulation 
Act  as  from  that  of  the  gener^  law  of 
the  country,  which  prohibited  work  being 
done  ux)on  the  Christian  Sunday.  The 
Jews,  by  their  own  religion,  were  pre- 
vented from  working  on  tlie  Saturday, 
and  thus  their  i>ower  of  labour  was 
limited  to  five  days  in  the  week.  The 
subject  had  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  had  sat  upon  the  Work- 
shops' Regulation  Act,  and  everything 
had  been  done,  without  actually  violating 
the  law  of  the  land,  to  relieve  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Jews  upon  this  subject.  He 
understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Sir 
David  Salomons)  to  challenge  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  upon  the  matter. 


PATRONAGE  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBURY-TEACY  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whetlier,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Post  Office,  as  far  as 
practicable,  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment  to  Pensioners 
and  persons  connected  with  the  Army 
Eeserve,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  extend  that  privilege,  in  a 
fair  proportion,  to  persons  in  a  aimilar 
position  belonging  to  the  Navy  ? 

Me.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  plan  for  the  employment  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Army  Reserve  had 
been  under  consideration,  but  had  not 
yet  been  matured;  and,  therefore,  he 
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could  not  give  a  definite  Answer  to  the  tliat  tlie  House  will  not  objoottopiooeed 

Question.    He  had  consulted  with  Mb  with  the  second  reading  of  the  measure 

right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  day  already  fix^  for  taking  it. 

for  War,  who  agreed  with  him  that  if  „     ,      ™„       ,    tt           ,    •  . 

there  were  an/pereona   in  the  Navy  ^w-i,      [Tbat  theHouse,  at  riHng  do 

holding  analogous  positions  to  those  in  ^•"^,  ^  To-morrow  at  Two  o'clock.— 

the  Army  Eeserve,  it  would  be  quite  fair  t^''-  (''adalone.) 

that  every  advantage  offered  to  flie  latter  Motion  agrud  to. 
should  be  offered  to  them  also. 

GRIEVANCES  OF  CUSTOM  HOUSE 

OFFI CERS— QUE  STION. 

„     „„,.,_„     ,    ,  ,,     o       ,       1.  Me.  TREVELTAN,  who  had  given 

Mr^  GRAVES  asked  the  Secretary  to  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  £ol- 

the  T^asuy    If    the    Committee    ap-  lowing  Eesolutions  :- 

pomted  in  1869  to  mvestigato  certain  „,  -,..■..                ,..•  a               i. 

complaints  of  the   Officers  of  Her  Ma-  r„  Mi|i,„;  ,,org.ni«.ion  can   be  rvgart.d  .. 

jeslj  s  Customs  in  London  has  compileted  complfto  which  doci  not  «licr  tbo  tf  nore  of  the 

the  inquiry  ;   and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  in-  Cominninl  in  thief  in  luoh  b  mimner  as  to  enable 

tended  to  SubmittheEeporttotheHoUSe:  ">"  SfCrelar^  of  Stale  for  War   to  avail  himself 

and,  if  the   inquiry  wiU  be  extended  ^'"'^  "^  '*"  ^'^  """!>"«•'"'* 7  <"K"'  ""''  ."'* 

._  -V       . .._  I-          r            1   ■    .          1  moM  recent  miliurTeipenence  from  tiQia  to  lime 

to  the  investigation  of  complaints  sub-  e^iiiing  in  the  British  Armj  - 

mitted  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Of&cers  o(  "  2.  'I  h«t  the  oonaideration  of  the  cost  involved 

Her  Majesty's  Cuatoma  at  Liverpool  and  i"  the  aholiiion  of  the  rurohaw  «jncin  urgentlj 

Other  principal  out-ports  ?  *""'  '"■■  "i^  imtnedisio  removal  of  obBDlcie  and 

Ma.  STANSFELD,  in  reply,  said,  the  "'""l""**'^  ">""*'  "f  ""^'^'J  e^pend.iure." 
inquiry  to  which  the  hon.  Member's  ^^^^-  *^»  House  would  pi-obably  be  at  no 
Question  referred  had,  as  he  thought  he  ^°^  ^  understand  why  the  first  of  the 
was  aware,  resolved  itself  in  the  main  o«gi3ial  Eeaolutions  he  had  intended  to 
into  a  question  of  the  organization  and  '°^°^^  ^*^  withdrawn  ;  but  he  might  re- 
the  working  of  the  Account  and  Statisti-  '"'"*'  before  proceeding  to  refer  to  the 
cal  branches  of  the  Customs  in  London,  remaining  ones,  that  the  reason  the 
That  inquiry  was  now  complete,  and  the  forme'  Eesolution  was  withdrawn,  con- 
Papers  would  shortly  be  laid  before  the  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^"^  *^*^^  *^«  announcement 
House.  He  hoped  the  result  of  the  °""i<»  ^y  ^^  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
inquiry  would  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  ^n  Thursday  mght,  that  the  system  of 
simplification  and  of  the  reduction  of  piu^tiase  m  the  Army  was  to  be  abo- 
labour  and  of  expense.  "With  regard  to  "^hed,  had  given  great  and  unalloyed 
the  second  part  of  the  Question,  the  satisfaction  to  Army  Reformers.  ["No, 
Board  of  Customs  had  given  instmctioiis  °«-  I  He  behoved  that  tobe  the  case, 
to  the  large  out-porta  to  deal  with  the  ^^  ^^°  "^*  "^^  satisfaction  was  not 
subject  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  confined  to  the  mere  followers  of  the  Go- 
dealt  with  in  the  port  of  London.  yemment,  because  he  knew  that  several 
hon.  Members  opposite  had  approved 

Ri  FrTinN<»  Rit  I      ontrfSTinw  ^^^  scheme  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato  for 

ELECTIONS  BILL-QUESTION.  -^^  ^^^  ^;^^^^  ^^^^  military  men  who 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  I  wish  to  ask  had  formerly  opposed  the  abolition  of 
a  Question  with  reference  to  the  Elections  purchase,  but  who  preferred  to  yield  the 
Bill,  which  has  been  set  down  for  the  point  rather  than  subject  the  service  to 
second  reading  on  Monday  next.  It  is  thedisadvantageof  the  method  of  officer- 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members,  ing  the  Army  becoming  the  subject  of 
and  it  would  be  convenient  that  they  continual  and  acrimonious  discussion, 
should  have  l^trther  time  to  consider  its  thought  that  if  the  non-purchase  system 
details.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  other  was  to  be  adopted  the  Government 
business  on  the  Paper  for  Monday,  and  scheme  was  satisfactory,  it  being  just 
therefore  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  to  the  individual,  thorough  in  its  scope, 
ment  will  not  proceed  with  the  second  and  economical  to  the  public.  He  con- 
reading  of  the  measure  on  that  day  ?  gratulated  the  Government  upon  having 

Ma.  W.  E.  FORSTER:  The  Elections  acknowledged  the  principle  that  officers 

Bill  will  be  delivered  to-morrow.     And  were  to  be  compensated  not    only  for 

Ishouldhope,nnderthosecircumstBnceB,  the  sums  they  had  actually  paid  out  of 
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pocket,  but  for  amounts  to  whicli  thoy 
would  have  been  entitled  had  the  pur- 
chase system  continued  in  force,  with 
the  exct^ption,  of  course,  of  what  might 
bo  tormod  *^  fancy  pnces."  The  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  propoimded  by  the 
Government  was  the  right  one.  because 
it  placed  the  Government  in  the  position 
towards  the  officer  which  would  have 
been  occupied  by  his  brother  officer  had 
things  continued  as  they  were  at  present. 
No  doubt  a  great  expense  would  bo  in- 
volved; but  ho  regarded  it  as  a  good 
omen  that,  when  the  expenditure  was 
mentioned,  the  cheers  indicating  the  feel- 
ing that  the  sum  was  large  came  from 
the  Opposition  Benches,  the  occupants 
of  which  never  grudged  money  when  the 
national  honour  was  concerned,  while 
those  lion.  Members  who  were  generally 
supposed  to  be  rather  scrupulous  guar- 
dians of  the  public  purse  remained  in 
silent  acquiescence.  As  was  inevitable, 
a  proposed  change  of  this  kind  had 
created  a  certain  amount  of  discontent, 
because  it  had  injured  certain  interests 
and  rudely  shaken  some  old  cherished 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  he  and  those 
Anny  Reformers  who  acted  with  him 
would  always  look  back  with  great 
[)ieasure  upon  the  fact  that  by  taking 
the  present  step  they  had  relieved  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  some  share  of 
the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the  ques- 
tion. Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject  he  wished  to  make  a  personal 
statement,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered.  What  he  wished  to  say  was 
that  the  peculiarity  of  purchase  was 
such  that  those  who  objected  to  the 
educational  and  moral  effect  of  the  Army 
system  of  promotion  and  first  appoint- 
ments were  obliged,  in  expressing  their 
■views,  to  say  things  annoying  to  officers 
who  held  their  conmiissions  under  that 
system.  During  recent  discussions  ho 
had  no  notion  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  purchase  being  abolished,  and  there- 
fore in  speaking  of  it  ho  adopted  the 
tone  which  men  used  in  speaking  of  a 
l^ositiou  they  believed  to  be  impregnable; 
while  if  he  had  believed  purchase  was 
about  to  bo  abolished  he  should  have 
adopted  a  different  tone.  With  regard 
to  the  second  Resolution,  he  had  been 
told  by  a  great  many  hon.  Membera 
that,  having  got  to  a  part  of  what 
he  wanted,  and  a  most  valuable  part 
too,  it  was  time  to  withdraw  the  rest,  as 
he  must  not  be  exacting  and  impracti- 

Mr.  Trevelyan 


cable.  In  his  opinion,  however,  a  man 
need  not  have  been  many  years  in  that 
House  to  know  what  was  the  precise 
ix)int  at  which  it  was  best  to  his  indivi- 
dual interest  to  withdraw  from  a  ques- 
tion in  which  he  had  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  But,  in  his  opinion, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  others  who 
had  advocated  the  question  in  the  coun- 
try, lie  had  no  right  to  arrange  away  the 
object  of  a  Motion  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  witli  any  considerable  success. 
The  cause  was  not  theirs  to  bargain  with. 
or  compromise ;  and  although  he  adopted 
with  unfeigned  gratitude  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  as  generous  and 
real,  still  as  regarded  what  had  not  been 
conceded  he  felt  bound  to  submit  the  issue 
to  Parliament.  This  was  the  course  he 
intended  to  pursue.  He  had  no  doubt 
he  should  bo  beaten.  Four  years  ago 
he  and  those  who  thought  with  him. 
were  well  beaten  on  the  purchase  sys- 
tem. Three  years  ago  they  brought 
forward  exactly  the  scheme  the  Govern- 
ment was  now  proposing,  except  that 
Government  had  made  certain  altera- 
tions which  ho  fully  acknowledged  to 
be  ameliorations  on  his  scheme.  He 
should,  therefore,  state  his  case  to  the 
House  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  would 
not  require  many  more  annual  Tuesdays 
before  the  present  exceptional  tenure  of 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  should 
have  gone  where  the  purchase  system 
had  gone  before. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  made 
several  excellent  and  sweeping  changes 
in  relation  to  the  War  Office  and  Horse 
Guards,  particularly  as  regarded  the 
number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  Departments ;  whereas  no- 
thing should  have  passed  except  Mi- 
nutes. He  strongly  recommended  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Godley,  the  late  Deputy  Assistant  Se- 
cretary for  the  War  Office,  before  the 
Army  Organization  Committee  of  1861, 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Godley 
there  said  that  the  feeling  of  the  Army 
towards  the  War  Office  was  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  tho  Navy  towards  the 
Admiralty,  tho  former  regarding  with 
jealousy  the  civil  department*  which 
checked  and  controlled  the  heads  of  the 
Army.  Now,  how  did  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  propose  to  remedy  this  ? 
The  first  step  was  to  alter  the  wording 
of  the  patent  by  which  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  appointed.  The  right  hon. 
Gontloman  soon  found  that  this  alteration 
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-w^as  not  sufficient,  and  Lord  Northbrook, 
Sir  Edward  Lugard,  and  Sir  William 
Anderson  concurred  in  that  view.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  then  proposed  to  amalgamate  the 
two  Departments  by  a  change  of  locality. 
But  this  would  not,  in  his  (Mr.  Treve- 
lyan*s)  opinion,  be  sufficient.  It  was 
not  by  an  alteration  of  the  arrangement 
of  any  rooms  and  passages  in  a  public 
Office  that  he  could  alter  the  relations 
between  a  Parliamentary  temporary  offi- 
cer and  a  permanent  public  servant  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  had  held  office 
for  14  years  under  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration and  in  a  position  entirely  different 
from  that  which  now  existed.  K  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  to  sit  at  his  desk 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  his  desk  at  the  other, 
the  present  relations  would  still  exist  so 
long  as  the  military  adviser  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  a  permanent  officer 
with  the  rank  and  title  of  Commander- 
in-Chief.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  the 
the  office  was  not  permanent  because  it 
was  held  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
Commander-in-Chief  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  his  office  without  some 
stigma  being  inflicted,  which  no  Govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  inflict,  especially  on 
an  officer  who  had  always  done  his  very 
best  —  as  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  done — to  the  Army  and  his 
country.  So  long  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  a  permanent  officer,  taking 
precedence  in  men's  minds  of  every 
officer  in  the  Army,  the  post  must,  of 
necessity,  be  conferred  on  a  Royal  per- 
sonage, or  upon  a  general  of  great  age 
and  dassic  reputation.  In  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases  the  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  drawn  from  the  second  of  the 
two  classes  he  had  mentioned,  and  in 
that  case  he  must  almost  necessarily  be 
a  man  who  had  lived  so  long  as  to  be 
past  his  work,  with  the  furtner  disad- 
vantage that,  once  appointed,  he  could 
not  be  removed,  although  the  older  he 
grew  the  less  efficient  would  he  be- 
come. How  could  a  Secretary  of  State 
— a  young  man  perhaps,  go  to  an  offi- 
cer, who  at  the  period  of  the  Secre- 
tary's birth  was  engaged  in  fighting  and 
beating  the  French,  the  Affghans,  or  the 
Sikhs,  and  tell  him  that  he  was  behind 
his  time,  and  must  give  place  to  a 
younger  man.  And  war  havmg  become 
more  of  an  art,  it  was  every  year  more 
necessaiy  that  there  should  be  a  rapid 


succession  of  new  ideaa  at  head  quar- 
ters, instead  of  a  series  of  men  who 
would  stick  to  the  experience  of  their 
youth  until  that  experience  had  become 
obsolete.  In  addition  to  this  considera- 
tion, it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  great 
advantage  if  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  could  be  offered  as  a  reward  to 
a  great  number  of  the  ablest  soldiers  in 
succession,  in  which  case  officers  would 
be  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  by  the 
prospect.  Who  had  been  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief of  the  British  Army 
within  a  recent  period  ?  First,  he  would 
mention  Lord  Amherst ;  then  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  filled  the  office  from  1794 
to  1809;  next  Sir  David  Dundas,  who 
merely  occupied  the  place  as  a  sort  of 
warming-pan  during  the  two  years  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  vindicated  in 
his  person  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War;  ahd  he,  in  turn,  was 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  1811, 
after  whom  came  Lord  Hill,  who  filled 
the  office  for  14  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  woidd  perhaps 
not  care  to  hear  anything  that  he  might 
say  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  what 
was  said  by  Lord  Grey,  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  military  aflairs  than  any 
other  civilian  ?  Lord  Grey  stated  that 
the  Duke  showed  an  indisposition  to 
any  change  of  system  in  tlje  Army ;  that 
he  objected,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
giving  up  the  old  musket  for  the  new 
rifle ;  and  that  he  pertinaciously  opposed 
any  alleviation  in  the  extreme  severity  of 
corporal  punishment  then  in  vogue,  and 
the  exemptionof  well-conducted  men  from 
that  punishment.  Now  if  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  been  Commander-in-Chief 
only  for  a  few  years  immediately  after  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  country  would  have 
had  the  greatest  administrator  in  the 
world  filling  that  office ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  Duke  remained  at  his  post  till  he 
did  more  harm  than  good,  oecause  he 
was  opposed  to  changes  in  the  material 
of  war  essential  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.  This,  however,  must  be  said 
for  him,  that  though  he  left  the  country 
undefended  he  was  always  a  great  eco- 
nomist, and  though  he  left  the  country 
undefended  it  was  undefended  at  a  very 
little  cost  indeed.  Lord  Hardinge  next 
filled  the  office,  from  1852  to  1856,  and 
of  all  Commanders-in-Chief  he  did  most 
good ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  before 
he  had  filled  the  office  four  years.  The 
reason  why  his  career  was  looked  upon 
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as  a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  the 
Horso  Guards  was  that  nature  did  for 
him  what  tho  Army  Reformers  proposed 
to  do  for  the  Army  by  tliis  five  years' 
appointment.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  a 
succession  of  old  officers,  they  had  had  a 
succession  of  comparatively  young  men, 
ranging  from  45  to  60,  would  the  Army 
now  bo  in  the  state  in  which  the  Secretary 
for  War  found  it  ?  He  saw  a  noble  Lord 
02)posite  (Lord  E.  Cecil)  with  whom  he 
had  not  often  agreed  during  tho  course  of 
the  last  autumn,  though  he  was  quite  sure 
they  wore  still  on  very  pleasant  terms, 
and  that  noble  Lord  proposed,  in  a  letter 
to  The  Tunes  J  that  a  colonel  and  major 
should  hold  an  appointment  for  three 
or  five  years.  Well,  if  it  was  important 
that  tho  man  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment should  hold  a  limited  appointment, 
he  thought  it  was  more  important  that 
the  officer  at  the  head  or  the  Army 
should  hold  a  limited  appointment.  In 
India  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose 
business  was  administration,  held  a  five 
years'  appointment,  and  the  Military 
Secretary,  whose  business  was  promo- 
tion, held  a  five  years'  appointment. 
Why,  then,  should  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the 
administration  and  promotion,  have  a 
permanent  tenure  ?  Another  method  of 
dealing  with  this  question  was  to  give 
the  work  of  the  bureau  to  a  man  of 
humbler  title  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  might  bo  called 
chief  of  tho  Staff,  militiupy  secretary, 
or  adjutant  general,  still  having  the 
command-in-chief  at  the  head  of  tho 
whole  Army.  If  we  looked  at  the  ex- 
ample of  Prussia,  it  was  most  important 
that  the  head  of  the  whole  Army  should 
be  relieved  from  all  paper  work,  and 
that  ho  should  spend  lus  days  in  going 
about  from  district  to  district,  and  see- 
ing that  the  generals  of  those  districts 
did  their  duty,  and  in  seeing  whether 
the  arsenals  were  in  a  proi)er  state — ^he 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  hoped  we  should  soon 
have  local  arsenals — and  in  seeing  that 
tho  general  Staff  were  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  military  matters,  and  dia  what 
was  required  of  them.  On  that  point 
ho  had  tho  very  high  authority  of  Lord 
Grey,  who  strongly  recommended  that 
we  should  have  a  board  at  the  War 
Office,  which  board  should  have  the  ad- 
vice of  military  officers,  just  as  the  Ad- 
mimlty  had  a  board  who  had  the  ad- 
vice of  naval  officers.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  point  out  to  the  House  what 
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remedy  should  be  proposed  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things ;  but  he  asked  them 
to  affirm  by  their  vote  that  night  that 
the  permanent  holding  of  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  was  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Army  or  the  country. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  his 
very  interesting  speech  on  Thursday 
evening,  dwelt  almost  entirely  on  pro- 
motion with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  said  it  was 
necessary  that  the  person  in  whose  hands 
those  very  large  jwwers  were  vested 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Now,  in  the 
year  1869,  out  of  571  promotions  only 
116,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  were 
without  purchase.  What  an  enormous 
responsibility,  therefore,  was  left  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief ! 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
marked that  tho  purchase  system  did 
away  with  favouritism,  he  was  much 
cheered  by  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen ; 
and  no  wonder,  because  so  long  as  the 
present  system  was  continued  promotion 
would  iTm.  very  much  in  the  same  set  of 
persons.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
five  years'  rule  had  been  set  aside.  One 
single  officer  obtained  a  series  of  five 
years'  appointments.  He  was  for  10 
years  quartermaster  general  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  after  that  he  was  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  Gibraltar,  then  he  became  ad- 
jutant general,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  when  his  time  was  up  he  would 
become  quartermaster  general  again. 
The  result  of  this  permanency  of  office 
was  curiously  shown  in  the  ideas  current 
at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  now  came  to 
a  point  on  which  he  was  aware  he  was 
trenching  on  delicate  ground.  After  he 
had  said  things  on  the  platform  in  the 
country  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  afraid 
of  saying  them,  he  hoped  in  becoming 
terms,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
on  Thursday,  said  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment thought  that  the  position  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  looked 
upon  as  exceptional,  and  that  time  could 
not  be  taken  into  account  with  reference 
to  his  continuance  in  or  removal  from 
office.  In  case  of  invasion  everything 
would  depend  upon  who  woidd  lead  our 
soldiers  in  battle.  How  woidd  the  com- 
manders of  our  battalions  be  chosen? 
The  Commission  which  sat  in  1857  re- 
commended that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should   be  authorized  to  select 
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them  from  the  heads  of  battalions.  His 
Hoyal  Highness  the  Commander  -  in - 
Chief)  being  asked  by  the  Conmiission 
whether  he  thought  ^at  what  was  ap- 
plicable to  colonels  should  not  also  be 
applicable  to  lieutenant  colonels,  said  he 
thought  not,  because  a  colonel  did  not 
command  a  regiment ;  he  was  a  mere 
nominal  head ;  he  was  selected  for  sei'- 
yices  performed  in  former  days,  and  his 
appointment  was  given  to  him  as  a  re- 
ward for  services.  He  was  asked,  if  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  backed  by 
public  opinion  could  he  not  go  a  step 
further  than  the  rejection  of  bad  officers 
and  select  the  fittest  men  ?  His  answer 
was — 

"  I  think  not.  Mj  opinion  is  very  decided  that 
the  power  of  selection  is  impossible,  whether  ezer- 
oised  by  a  military  man  or  a  civilian,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  haying  that  power  woald  bold 
his  position  for  six  months  in  the  country." 

And,  again,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
said — '*  I  don't  see  how  you  can  make 
a  standard  of  selection."  [Cheers,'] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that 
in  no  country  had  the  problem  been 
solved.  It  had  been  solved  in  Prussia ; 
it  had  been  solved  in  France.  [_A  laugh."] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  smile  when  he 
mentioned  the  French  Army  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  when 
two  nations,  which  officered  their  armies 
by  selection,  went  to  war  one  must  win 
and  the  other  lose,  and  the  defects  of 
the  French  troops  were  no  argument 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of 
selection.  But  it  was  not  in  foreign 
countries  only,  but  in  England  also  that 
the  question  had  been  solved.  Every 
service  constituted  on  a  proper  basis  had 
within  it  such  a  public  opinion  that  pro- 
motion, to  a  great  extent,  could  not  be 
wrongly  made  against  that  public  opi- 
nion. Let  them  look  at  the  Lidian  Civil 
Service,  in  which  though  here  and  there 
a  little  favouritism  might  have  crept  in, 
yet  no  good  man  could  be  long  kept  back 
from  the  promotion  which  he  merited. 
Again,  take  the  case  of  the  masters  of 
our  public  schools.  These  posts  were 
practically  filled  by  the  strictest  open  com- 
petition ;  and,  whenever  a  bad  appoint- 
ment was  made,  the  noise  of  it  rang 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Of  course,  the  public  opinion  of  the  Army 
could  be  brought  to  bear  by  calling  for 
confidential  reports  from  the  officers  in 
command  of  the  various  districts,  and 


one  of  the  advantages  of  localizing  the 
Army  would  be  that  these  reports  might 
be  sent  in,  and  the  duty  of  making  the 
appointment  left  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
other  evening,  said— 

'*That  yoiu.  would  do  harm  in  the  Army  if, 
in  abolishing  purchase,  you  substituted  seniority 
pure  and  simple.  I  believe  the  truth  is  that  if  you 
abolish  purchase  you  must  accept  the  principle  of 

selection Yon  must  not  allow  inefficient 

seniority  or  a  system  of  pecuniary  adyantage  to 
prevail." 

But  the  officer  who  was  responsible  had 
assured  them  beforehand  that  selection 
must  end  in  seniority,  for  he  had  said, 
in  order  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
might  guard  against  the  odium  arising 
from  promotion  by  selection,  he  must 
adopt  the  system  of  pure  seniority.  Now, 
it  was  a  very  formidable  thing  when  the 
officer  appointed  to  select  not  for  the 
next  five  years,  but  for  the  term  of  his 
life,  made  such  a  statement.  He  now 
came  to  a  most  important  point.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  said  that 
there  was  one  important  consideration 
at  the  root  of  this  part  of  the  question 
— namely,  that  it  was  just  possible,  after 
spending  the  large  sum  of  money  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  they  might  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  underhand 
purchase.  And  what  said  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief on  that  point  ? — 

**  That  with  the  large  fortunes  which  gentlemen 
in  this  country  possessed  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  abolish  the  purchase  system,  and  that  if  it  were 
to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  you  would  have — in 
spite  of  all  the  care  and  attention  that  the  autho- 
rities could  give — an  underhand  system  of  pur- 
chase going  on  the  next  day." 

Now,  the  nation  could  not  be  placed  in 
such  a  dilemma  if  they  had  a  Comman- 
der-in-Chief with  a  strong  hand,  who 
was  determined  to  make  nis  selections 
so  as  that  no  one  should  know  before- 
hand whether  he  was  going  to  be  pro- 
moted or  not,  and  who  was  also  resolved 
to  punish  severely  any  officer  immoral 
enough  to  give  money  for  promotion 
after  the  right  of  purchase  nad  been 
jabolished.  But  it  was  to  a  Department 
animated  by  such  a  spirit  that  they  were 
going  to  conmiit  what  General  Trochu 
called  the  "comer-stone"  of  our  mili- 
tary defences.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
asked  three  questions  the  other  night. 
I^t,  he  had  asked — ^Were  they  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  retirement? 
He  replied — ^Yes,  they  were  prepared  to 
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take  a  national  and  livoly  interest  in  it, 
when  they  were  once  assured  that  the 
retirement  money  would  not  go  to  sine- 
curists,  but  to  officers  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next 
asked — ^ctq  they  prepared  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  selection?  He  (Mr.  Tre- 
volyan)  replied — Yes,  if  the  task  of 
carrying  out  that  principle  were  not  to 
be  committed  to  men  who  had  over  and 
over  again  declared  themselves  to  be 
unequal  to  the  burden.  The  third  ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was — 
Are  you  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  large  sum 
of  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguishing purchase  ?  He  answered — 
Yes,  if  it  were  not  that  they  had  been 
told  by  those  who  were  responsible  that 
all  that  money  would  be  sacrificed  in 
vain.  He  did  noli  feel  justified,  after 
having  spent  four  or  five  months  in  re- 
commending the  nation  to  abolish  pur- 
chase— [Ironical  cheers] — he  did  not  feel 
justified,  now  that  purchase  was  going 
to  bo  abolished,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,000 
or  £8,000,000,  in  letting  the  occasion 
pass  without  solemnly  warning  them 
that,  unless  the  teniure  of  the  ofiice  of 
Commander-in-Chief  was  limited  as  he 
proposed,  everypenny  of  it  would  be 
spent  in  vain.  H!e  did  not  think  anyone 
who  considered  the  largeness  of  the  sum, 
and  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved, 
would  hold  that  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  put  the  opinion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  on  selection  before 
the  House  had  made  a  gratuitous  per- 
sonal attack,  or  had  exceeded  his  right 
as  a  taxpayer  or  his  duty  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
dwelt  very  much  on  the  question  of 
promotion  ;  but  they  must  remember 
that  the  military  advisers  of  the  Crown 
had  also  other  duties  to  perform.  Mi- 
litary gentlemen  had  a  very  great  dis- 
trust of  the  knowledge  which  civilians 
had  of  military  matters.  He  could 
assure  those  gentlemen  they  had  not 
a  deeper  sense  of  their  deficiency  than 
had  civilians  themselves,  and  there  was 
no  civilian  who  was  more  sensible  of 
Ids  deficiency  than  the  man  who  from 
time  to  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Ofiice.  Therefore,  the  more  unable  a 
civilian  was  to  initiate  a  military  policy 
tlie  more  necessary  was  it  for  him  to 
have  at  hand  military  men  who  could 
give  him  the  best  advice.  The  right  hon. 

Mr.  Trevelyan 


Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
the  very  last  man  behind  the  back  of 
his  responsible  advisers  to  ask  advice 
from  other  men.  Nothing  in  official 
life  created  so  many  heartburnings  aa 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  But  lot 
the  House  consider  for  a  moment  how 
far  the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards 
were  competent  to  give  the  Secretary  for 
War  sound  and  intelligent  assistance  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  questions  that 
would  have  to  be  solved  in  the  course  of 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  We  should 
have  to  decide  whether  we  should  make 
a  separation  between  the  home  and  fo- 
reign battalions,  because,  until  that  was 
done,  the  Short  Enlistment  Act  would  be 
a  nullity.  We  should  also  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  whether  we  should  local- 
ize our  army  by  making  a  complete  re- 
division  of  the  country  into  militaiy  dis- 
tricts, and,  when  we  had  done  that, 
whether  we  should  have  a  system  of 
local  supply  and  local  arsenals.  He 
would  go  further,  and  place  the  supply 
in  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Then  we  should  have  to  go  into 
military  education,  which  was  almost  an 
innovation  in  this  country.  On  all  these 
questions  the  latest  information  and  the 
best  advice  would  be  required.  He  was 
aware  the  Government  would  say — **  It 
is  quite  true  we  require  good  officers. 
We  are  responsible  for  our  subordinates ; 
it  is  not  fair  to  attack  them.  If  anything 
is  wrong,  attack  us."  His  answer  was 
— **  It  is  quite  true  the  Government  are 
responsible  for  naming  their  executive ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  is  respon- 
sible, especially  after  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  ordaining  what 
the  tenure  of  office  is  to  be  which  those 
officers  are  to  hold."  Well,  then,  what 
was  the  policy  of  that  Department  on. 
which  they  had  conferred  such  higli 
powers  ?  The  Horse  Guards  —  and 
here  he  dropped  any  allusion  to  indi- 
viduals— had  invariably  opposed  every 
improvement  in  which  the  country,  and 
he  believed  in  which  officers  who  best 
knew  their  business,  had  taken  an  in- 
terest. The  Horse  Guards  had  always  op- 
posed the  abolition  of  excessive  flogg^g. 
Two  years  ago  flogging  had  been  finally 
abolished,  but  the  Horse  Guards  thought 
we  ought  to  go  on  flogging  still.  The 
other  night  the  Secretary  of  State 
spoke  of  *'  marking,"  that  is  branding, 
but  he  called  it  by  the  more  pleasant 
name.    The  Horse  Guards  opposed  the 
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abolition  of  that.  When  a  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
position  of  the  soldier,  that  he  should  be 
excused  from  paying  for  barrack  da- 
mages, amoimting  to  about  a  penny  a 
month,  the  recommendation  was  not  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  the  Horse  Guards ; 
but  when  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
sef-respect  of  the  private  soldier  by  mark- 
ing deserters  with  the  letter  D,  they  as- 
sented to  that  with  shameful  alacrity. 
As  to  the  question  of  long  and  short 
service,  it  was  notorious  that  the  greatest 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  carrying  out  of  the  lon^  and  short  ser- 
vice Act  by  what  might  be  called  mili- 
tary men  of  the  old  school  and  the  Horse 
Guards  generally.  Then  came  a  question 
which  related  to  a  matter  which  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Army — the  turning  out  of  incorrigibly 
bad  characters ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  with  respect  to  it  the  colonels  could 
hardly  get  that  authority  which  they  all 
frequently  wished  to  exercise.  Then, 
with  regard  to  promotion  in  the  ranks. 
While  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  elderly  soldiers  ought  to  be 
promoted,  he  was  of  opinion  that  promo- 
tion should  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  case 
of  young  men  who  showed  military  ap- 
titude, so  that  the  feeling  of  hope  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  service  might  be  kept 
alive.  The  Horse  Guards  seemed  to  be 
of  that  opinion  also,  because  he  foimd 
that  during  the  years  1854,  1855,  1856, 
1857,  and  1858,  when  they  were  engaged 
in  deadly  struggles  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
India,  no  less  than  483  privates  were 
promoted  from  the  ranks;  but  when 
peace  returned  the  door  was  shut  in  their 
faces,  and  during  the  years  1861,  1862, 
and  1 863,  the  promotions  from  the  ranks 
were  respectively  three,  four,  and  eight. 
In  a  Minute  issued  by  Sir  William 
Mansfield  in  India,  he  said  that  the  dis- 
charge of  bad  characters  from  the  Army 
raised  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and 
that  he  would  make  the  discharge  from 
it  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  and  the 
remaining  in  it  a  privilege.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  time  of  war  commissions 
were  almost  of  no  value  whatsoever. 
Then  officers  were  not  able  to  leave  the 
Army  except  owing  to  invalidity  or 
death,  and  the  consequence  was  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  value  of  commis- 
sions fell  almost  to  nothing.  In  the  Cri- 
mean War  the  value  of  commissions  fell 


very  low  indeed,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  men  like  Lord  Clyde,  Lord 
Strathnaim,  and  others  would  have  abo- 
lished purchase  at  the  moment  when  we 
might  have  got  rid  of  it  for  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  at  present.  He  recollected 
that  at  that  tune  persons  now  in  the 
Army  would  have  thought  it  a  good  in- 
vestment to  get  rid  of  purchase.  Warn- 
ing was  given  the  Horse  Guards  at  the 
time;  but  they  refused  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  golden  opportunity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  system  had  been  extending 
ever  since,  and  whatever  might  now  be 
the  cost  to  the  nation  of  abolishing  it — 
whether  it  should  prove  to  be  £7,000,000, 
or  £8,000,000,  or  less,  or,  as  some  anti- 
cipated, as  much  as  £11,000,000,  the 
expense  certainly  would  be  some  mil- 
lions more  than  it  would  have  been  in 
1856,  and  Army  Beformers  might  fairly 
say  that  all  that  extra  cost  was  attribu- 
table to  the  Horse  Guards.  Within  the 
last  18  years  £300,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  the  Army,  and  the  yearly  Es- 
timates had  gone  up  from  £8,000,000 
to  £14,000,000,  which  were  spent  under 
the  advice  and  auspices  of  that  Depart- 
ment. Yet  those  very  Gentlemen  who 
were  always  praising  the  Horse  Guards 
in  Committee  upstairs  and  at  public 
dinners,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that 
we  were  utterly  defenceless,  that  we  were 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  that  all  the 
weakness  of  the  coimtiy,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  was  owing  to  the  parsimo- 
nious policy  that  had  been  pursued. 
The  burden  of  proof  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  thrown  on  those  Gentlemen  and 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  they  ought  to  be 
caUed  upon  to  show  why  they  wanted 
more  money,  seeing  that  so  many  mil- 
lions had  already  been  expended  to 
render  our  Army  efficient.  They  were 
told,  however,  that  though  the  Horse 
Guards  up  to  this  time  had  been  re- 
actionary, they  had  now  altered  their 
tactics  and  were  going  to  march  with 
the  times ;  that  they  had  swallowed  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  and  that  there- 
fore the  new  order  of  things  might  be 
safely  initiated  imder  their  auspices. 
He  begged  to  say,  however,  that  what 
the  nation  wanted  was  not  military  ad- 
visers who,  when  no  other  course  was 
open  to  them,  could  "  swallow"  this  or 
that  reform,  but  men  who  could  them- 
selves originate  and  devise  the  necessary 
innovations.  The  Secretary  for  War 
ought,  he  thought,  scarcely  to  be  called 
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upon  to  expend  so  much  vital  power  in 
forcing  reforms  down  the  throats  of  men 
who  should  have  initiated  them,  as  had 
heen  the  case  with  his  right  hon.  Friend 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  truth 
was,  ho  ought  to  surround  himself  with 
men  such  as  those  whose  services  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  secured, 
whom  it  would  be  his  duty  rather  to  re- 
gulate and  restrain  than  always  to  be 
urging  on  in  the  path  of  reform. 

He  must  add  that  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  derived  from  the  statement  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  the  other  evening  was  somewhat 
spoilt  by  the  aspect  of  the  Kstimates.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  because  his  right  hon. 
Friend  liad  so  much  to  say  that  he  gave  no 
explanation  on  points  wliich  were  almost 
of  as  much  interest  as  the  purchase  ques- 
tion. He  alluded  especially  to  the  re- 
appearance of  certain  antiquated  and 
objectionable  items  in  the  Estimates 
which  swallowed  up  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would, 
he  hoped,  seize  the  present  opportunity 
to  inform  the  House  what  was  meant  by 
those  items.  He  had  recently  made  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  English 
Army  and  that  of  the  Army  which  it 
most  resembled  —  or  did  two  or  three 
years  ago  —  namely,  the  French.  In 
1868  the  latter  consisted  of  400,000  men, 
and  it  cost  something  over  £15,000,000, 
but  a  portion  of  that  amount— perhaps 
a  great  deal — went  to  keeping  up  the  Re- 
serves. Still,  he  would  argue  as  if  the 
whole  £15,000,000  were  spent  on  the 
peace  establishment,  which  would  make 
the  cost  of  each  man  £37  10«.  In  1871-2 
our  Army  numbered  133,000,  and  the 
cost  was  £14,697,000.  If  you  deduct 
for  the  pay,  pensions,  and  equipments 
of  the  Eeserve  forces  £2,348,000,  and 
for  the  issue  of  warlike  stores  to  the 
Navy,  £263,000 ;  the  result  is  a  sum  of 
£12,086,000  for  the  Army,  or  an  average 
of  £89  per  man.  Now,  they  would  be 
told,  perhaps,  that  theirs  was  a  colonial 
Army,  which  cost  a  large  sum  for  trans- 
port."^ But  £250,000  is  taken  for  trans- 
port on  the  Navy  Estimates.  We  are 
told  that  we  have  voluntary  enlistment, 
while  Continental  armies  are  raised  by 
conscription.  But  let  them  consider  what 
diirercnce  that  made.  The  private  soldier 
received  6d.  a  day.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever the  ranks  were  recruited,  the  nation 
must  feed  and  clothe  its  Army,  so  that 

Mr.  Trevelyan 


the  daily  ^d,  was  the  whole  additional 
charge,  and  that  represented  a  total  of 
£1,035,000.  Deducting  that  sum  from 
the  Estimates,  the  cost  of  the  British 
soldier  was  still  £80,  or  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  French  soldier.  What  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  difference  ?  First, 
he  would  point  out  that  we  had  27*5 
generals  of  cavalry,  and  48  generals  of 
artillery  and  engineers,  323  in  all  ; 
whereas,  in  one  year,  only  42  of  them 
were  employed,  and  in  the  present  year 
only  30  of  them  were  employed  at  home. 
Of  the  whole  number,  168  were  over  65 
years  of  age.  It  was  evident  that  until 
they  named  exactly  their  working  estab- 
lishment of  generals,  and  promoted  onlyon 
it,  there  would  be  no  end  of  jobbery. 
He  must  also  say  that  148  of  those  gen- 
tlemen were  colonels  of  regiments,  and 
that  £162,500  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
payment  of  sinecure  honorary  Army 
colonelcies.  He  knew  of  one  officer  who, 
between  the  age  of  32  and  52,  had  re- 
ceived £40,000  of  pension  in  addition  to 
his  salary.  The  first  condition  of  a  pen- 
sion was  that  it  should  not  be  taken  at 
the  same  time  as  salary ;  but  there  was 
not  a  single  officer,  either  at  the  War 
Office  or  the  Horse  Guards,  who  did  not 
receive,  or  hope  to  be  receiving,  at  some 
stage  of  his  career  from  £1,000  to 
£2,000  a-year,  in  addition  to  a  very  ade- 
quate salary.  The  next  condition  of  a 
pension  was  that  it  should  be  given  upon 
fixed  and  impartial  rules,  and  in  certedn 
proportion  to  the  length  of  service  and 
the  amount  of  salary  received.  The 
fact,  however,  was  that  of  two  officers  of 
equal  service  and  merit,  but  unequal  po- 
sition and  interest,  one  got  a  colonelcy 
with  £1,800,  £2,000,  or  £2,200  a-year, 
and  the  other  languished  in  retirement 
on  25«.  a  day.  He  would  pass  over  the 
half-pay  list,  because  it  was  a  sort  of 
antechamber  or  succedaneum  to  the  pur- 
chase system.  It  was  used,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  assist  the  purchase  system ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  reduced  by  every  officer 
who  was  not  a  temporary  invalid.  That 
was  the  proper  use  of  half-pay.  Above  all, 
you  ought  not  to  have  able-bodied  men 
who  were  on  unattached  pay  and  promo- 
tion. What  would  our  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates be  if  we  had  a  supplementary  list 
of  Judges,  unattached  Commissioners  in 
Bankruptcy  and  Lunacy,  and  Inspectors 
of  Schools?  The  proper  rule  was  that 
no  man  should  receive  pay  for  work  that 
he  was  not  doing,  or  a  pension  for  work 
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that  liad  not  been  done.  An  item  whioli 
he  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  was  ashamed  of 
seeing  again  in  the  Estimates  was  that 
of  Army  agents,  to  whom  £37,231  had 
been  paid  this  year.  What  were  the 
duties  of  those  agents?  In  the  first 
place,  they  kept  the  banking  accounts  of 
the  officers ;  but  if  the  State  paid  men 
for  being  the  bankers  of  officers,  it  might 
as  well  pay  Messrs.  Tod  Heatley  for 
being  the  wine  merchants  of  the  same 
officers'  messes.  Then  they  were  credited 
with  managing  the  purchase  system,  but 
that  was  only  as  bankers  managed  the 
transfer  of  balances,  or  as  house  agents 
managed  the  transfer  of  property ;  and 
you  might  as  well,  when  a  living  was 
sold,  pay  out  of  the  diocesan  fund  the 
agent  who  advertised  that  living.  The 
Army  agents  handed  over  to  the  officers 
their  pay  after  receiving  it  from  the 
Paymaster  General ;  but  if  the  paymaster 
of  a  regiment  could  contrive  to  pay  800 
or  1,000  men,  surely  he  could  pay  some 
30  officers  besides?  According  to  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  public  ser- 
vants (Sir  William  Anderson),  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  pay  that  class  £40,000 
a  year  for  domg  nothing  whatever. 
He  next  came  to  expenses  generally 
allowed  to  be  legitimate  and  normal, 
*  but  which  a  household  Parliament  must 
certainly  examine— the  exceptional  pay- 
ments made  to  officers  of  the  Brigade  of 
Guards.  These  officers  now  paid  highly 
for  their  commissions,  and,  having  regard 
to  the  money  thus  simk  by  them,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
existing  officers.  But  in  future  why  should 
a  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Guards  receive 
26«.  9d.  a  day  and  the  lieutenant  colonel 
of  a  Line  regiment  17*.  ?  Why  should 
a  major  in  the  Guards  receive  6«.,  a  cap- 
tain 4«.,  and  a  lieutenant  Is.  more  than 
officers  of  the  corresponding  rank  in 
ordinary  regiments  ?  The  special  allow- 
ances to  officers  in  the  Guards  must  also 
be  reduced.  Then  came  the  greatest 
and  most  useless  expenditure  on  the 
Household  Cavalry.  To  begin  with,  the 
officers  were  much  more  highly  paid; 
but  he  would  not  go  into  that  just  now. 
Let  him,  however,  contrast  the  average 
expense  of  the  Household  Cavalry  and 
the  ordinary  cavalry.  Licluding  the  cost 
of  clothing  and  the  pay  of  officers,  the 
cost  of  a  private  in  the  former  was 
£87  as  against  £67 ;  while  with  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  it  was  £114  as  against 
£83  in  the  cavalry,  and  £46  in  the  in- 


flEuitry .  The  proportion  of  officers  was  as 
one  to  13  men  in  the  Household  Brigade 
and  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Line  as  one  to 
16.  Why  was  this  Brigade  wanted  ?  The 
men  were  quite  unsuited  for  modem  war- 
fare ;  they  were  too  heavy  for  escort  and 
they  were  not  wanted  as  police.  In  the 
French  Army,  which  was  so  much  ^eater 
than  ours,  the  Emperor's  Cent  Gardes 
consisted  of  only  221  men.  Li  England 
the  Eoyal  escort  consisted  of  1,332  men, 
which  was  quite  1,000  too  many.  The 
nation  would  never  believe  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  earnest  about  economy 
as  long  as  they  paid  £80,000  or  £90,000 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  Boyal 
escort.  Next  he  came  to  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham  Hospitals,  which  were  of 
the  same  nature  as  Greenwich.  Acting 
in  the  belief  that  old  men  might  live 
far  better  in  homes  of  their  own,  at  a 
cost  of  £27  or  £36,  than  pass  a  dis- 
agreeable and  disreputable  sort  of  mo- 
nastic life  at  a  cost  of  £90,  Parliament 
wound  up  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
might  be  said  to  be  closed  by  the  almost 
unanimous  suffrages  of  the  old  men 
themselves.  A  Commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  applying  the 
same  principles  to  Chelsea  and  Kil- 
mainham ;  but  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers had  a  stronger  feeling  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  good  appointments  held  by 
brother  officers  than  they  had  either  for 
the  welfare  of  the  old  men  or  the  cost  of 
Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  to  the  State. 
Next  came  the  largest  of  these  items — 
£1,300,000  for  men's  pensions;  and  as 
bearing  on  it.  Government  should  de- 
clare whether  the  short  system  was  to 
be  practically  worked  by  the  separation 
of  the  home  and  foreign  battalions,  and 
whether  they  would  not  say  to  a  man — 
**  We  will  teke  you  for  three  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  will  send  you 
back  to  your  business  and  your  sweet- 
heart." Till  this  is  done — tiU  you  cease 
to  reserve  the  right  of  keeping  a  man 
for  six  years,  and  sending  him  to  Aden 
or  Jubbulpore— you  will  never  give  a  fair 
chance  to  short  service,  or  diminish  your 
pension  fund.  Another  point  was  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Horse  Guards.  In  1794 
lx)rd  Amherst,  who  must  have  been  a 
very  economical  administrator,  left  the 
expenses  of  the  Horse  Guards  at  £894. 
He  got  a  War  Office  clerk,  and  paid  him 
lOs.  a  day  extra  for  his  services  as  secre- 
tary. The  Duke  of  York  appointed  an 
Army  colonel  as  secretaiy,  and  the  ex- 
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penses  increased ;  for,  aocordin^  to  the 
Keport  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  they 
amounted  in  1809  to  £7,638.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Horse  Guards  were  now 
£49,311.  of  which  sum  £23,843  went 
to  military  men,  in  addition  to  their 
pay  and  their  other  emolimients.  At 
the  Admiralty  the  Senior  Naval  Lord 
had  £1,500  a-yoar  in  addition  to  half- 
pay;  the  Junior  Lord  £1,000;  and  the 
Captain  for  the  reserve  business,  £365  ; 
with  a  Private  Secretary  at  £365 — that 
was  to  say,  that  the  Navy  was  well 
worked  in  that  department  of  the  busi- 
ness for  £3,230,  as  opposed  to  £23,843. 
He  spoke  under  correction ;  but  if  the 
pay  of  the  present  Military  Secretary  at 
the  Horse  Guards  had  not  been  lately 
docked,  this  officer  alone  received,  in- 
cluding his  honorary  colonelcy,  over 
£3,000  a-year.  His  successor  would  get 
£2,500  per  annum,  which  was  a  very 
good  salary''  for  an  amanuensis  and  a 
mouthpiece.  The  corresponding  office 
at  the  Admiralty  was  filled  by  a  captain 
on  half-pay,  who  received  £1  a -day 
in  addition  to  his  half-pay.  He  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  would  be  the  first  to  own 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  condition 
for  the  Secretary  at  War  beginning  a 
great  system  of  military  re-organization 
two  years  ago.  The  Government  had  re- 
duced the  number  of  men  by  20,000,  and 
did  so  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
country;  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Government  did  not  feel  itself  warranted 
at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  rich 
sinecures  of  wliich  he  now  complained. 
Every  soldier  under  the  administration 
at  the  War  Office  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  cost  £59 ;  and  every 
soldier  at  the  present  time  cost  exactly 
the  same  or  a  fraction  more.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  was 
ripe  for  re-organization,  as  also  for  an 
immense  and  sweeping  reduction  in  the 
expenditure.  The  practice  hitherto  had 
been  to  heap  new  expenditure  on  old; 
but  in  a  place  of  business  it  was  the 
custom  to  provide  for  new  claims  by  the 
extinction  of  old,  and,  as  had  been  well 
said  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
at  Warrington,  in  1868 — 

"  Who  supposes  that  expenditure  of  £70,000,000 
a-jenr  goes  down  OTerjr  year  to  thn  sanie  purpose  ? 
You  cannot  Mtcrootypu  the  w.ants  of  a  great  Km- 
pire.  New  wants  arc  always  coming  forward;  but 
where  there  are  new  wants,  and  where  provision 
has  to  bo  made  for  new  wants,  that  provision 
ought  to  be  counterbalanced  bj  new  economies." 

Mr,  Trevelyan 


The  First  Lord  of  the  Treamizy  and  the 
Secretary  for  War  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  this  early  period  of  the  SessiozL 
to  see  where  these  new  economies  could 
be  best  made  and  what  old  abuses  should 
be  sacrificed.  He  was  confident  that 
the  whole  of  these  items,  which  had 
been  so  long  subjected  to  hostile  criti- 
cism, would  disappear  from  the  Esti- 
mates when  the  last  vested  interests  had 
died  out ;  and  their  disappearance  would 
not  only  tend  much  to  disarm  oppositioiL 
in  that  House,  but  also  confer  the  great- 
est benefit  on  the  country.  There  was 
at  present  a  growing  feeling  that  a  vigor- 
ous re-organization,  if  accompanied  by 
internal  economy,  would  place  the  na- 
tional defences  on  a  good  footing  without 
adding  a  penny  to  the  present  Intimates. 
If  the  present  Estimates  were  persisted 
in,  it  would  be  a  cruel  check  to  the  in- 
terest the  coimtry  was  taking  in  its 
Army  when  they  found  that  increased 
efficiency  meant  only  increased  expen- 
diture on  all  the  old  items.  The  coun- 
try had  been  imploring  in  certain  dumb 
ways,  but  very  earnestly,  for  a  na- 
tional Army,  and  it  was  cruel  to  answer 
it  by  giving  another  £3,000,000  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  by  strengthening 
the  hands  of  its  officials  by  publicly 
endorsing  their  permanent  tenure  of  of- 
fice. Men  judged  the  unseen  by  the 
seen,  and  when  these  objectionable  items 
appeared  every  year  it  was  thought 
tolerably  certain  that  a  reactionary  mili- 
tary infiuence  had  power  in  matters 
removed  from  the  world's  notice.  If  the 
form  of  these  Estimates  was  final,  their 
passage  through  Committee  would  be 
one  long  protest.  He  and  others  would 
fight  the  Army  agencies  ;  they  would 
fight  the  honorary  colonelcies ;  they 
would  fight  every  job  and  every  sinecure 
from  the  first  page  of  the  Estimates  to 
the  last.  But  if  the  Government  acted 
as  their  antecedents  would  lead  men  to 
expect,  and  their  supporters  had  a  right 
to  ask,  then — speaking  not  in  name  of 
any,  but  expressing  the  sense  of  many 
who  sat  around  him,  ]ie  would  venture 
to  say  that,  whatever  abuse  Ministers 
assailed,  whatever  expenditure  they  asked 
for  not  for  the  purj)ose  of  temporarily 
increasing,  but  of  permanently  consoli- 
dating the  national  forces,  tliey  would 
be  met,  from  that  part  of  the  House,  in 
a  spirit  of  well-grounded  confidence  and 
gratified  loyalty,  llie  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Besolution,   ■ 
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Mb.  ANDEBSON,  in  sdconding  the 
Motion,  desired  to  compliment  the  hon. 
Member  on  his  exhaufitive  speech ;  and 
to  join  with  him  in  thanking  the  GK>yem- 
ment  for  the  bold  step  they  had  taken  in 
abolishing  the  purchase  system.  But 
while  he  thought  that  did  entitle  them 
to  some  consideration  for  shortcomings 
in  other  respects,  it  did  not  atone  for  the 
conspicuous  absence  for  three  years  past 
in  their  Estimates  of  any  propositions 
dealing  with  abuses  in  high  places.  The 
Gt)yemment  had  exhibited  great  tender- 
ness and  timidity  there,  though  it  was 
notorious  that  it  was  in  the  highest  ranks 
that  the  expenditure  was  most  lavish. 
The  GK)yemment  might  think  little  of 
this  omission,  but  the  tax-payers — especi- 
ally those  of  the  large  constituencies — 
did  not  think  lightly  of  it;  the  public 
wotdd  be  inquiring  why  the  Government 
had  not  dealt  with  the  redimdant  list  of 
general  officers,  with  the  large  half-pay 
list,  and  with  the  sinecure  colonelcies. 
The  other  evening  the  Secretary  for  War 
passed  a  high  eulogium  on  ike  disin- 
terestedness of  officers :  he  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
that  he  could  only  express  his  senti- 
ments by  having  recourse  to  poetry ;  but 
the  quotation  he  made,  though  somewhat 
high-flown,  was  so  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  sinecure  colonelcies  and  other 
highly  paid  offices  that  he  desired  per- 
mission to  repeat  it — 

**  Tbey  are  not  oovetoui  for  gold.  .  .  . 
Suoh  outward  things  dwell  not  in  their  desires ; 
Bat  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour 
They  are  the  most  offending  souls  aliye." 

Had  this  passage  not  been  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  War,  whom  he  could  not 
suspect  of  irony,  he  should  have  thought 
it  was  not  free  from  a  touch  of  sarcasm ; 
but,  as  it  was,  he  was  left  to  wonder 
why  the  Secretary  for  War  had  omitted 
to  put  some  of  the  honorary  colonels 
ana  other  highly  paid  officers  imder  his 
control  to  the  test.  The  question  at 
issue  was  what  should  be  substituted 
for  purchase.  The  evils  of  promotion 
by  seniority  had  been  largely  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Secretary  for  War  before 
announcing  his  preference  for  promotion 
by  selection.  Was  it  not  almost  certain 
that,  imder  the  system  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State-— selection  in  the  hands 
of  the  Horse  Ghiards'  Staff,  in  a  very 
short  time  merit  and  private  interest 
would  become  convertiole  terms,  and 
that  they  would  very  soon  have  very 

YOL.  COIV.  [thuid  seeies.] 


great  developments  of  merit  in  quarters 
where  hitheriko  it  had  been  quite  unex- 
pected ?  Why,  selection  by  merit,  as  it 
was  called,  had  been  the  bcisis  of  those 
very  sinecure  colonelcies  of  which  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had  spoken. 
It  was  under  selection  by  merit  that  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief  was  ap- 
pointed in  1856  at  £4,500  a-year ;  and, 
as  if  that  honour  and  gold  were  not 
enough,  in  1861  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  became  colonel  of  the  Ghiards, 
for  which  he  received  an  additional 
£2,200  a-year.  Again,  the  present 
Military  Secretary  was  appointed  either 
in  1859  or  1860  at  somewhere  about 
£2,200  a-year ;  and,  as  if  that  honour 
and  gold  were  not  enough,  in  1863  he  be- 
came colonel  of  the  81st  Eegiment  with 
an  additional  £1,000  a-year.  These  were 
the  things  which  selection  by  merit  had 
given  them  iinder  the  present  Horse 
U-uards.  He  might  be  told  that  these 
sinecure  colonelcies  were  intended  as 
rewards  for  long  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice. WeU,  they  found  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  for  long  and  distinguished 
service  no  doubt,  became  colonel  of  the 
10th  Hussars,  receiving  for  that  £1,350 
a-year,  being  both  honour  and  gold. 
He  believed  that  officers  of  the  Army 
were  not  much  afraid  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase,  but  were  much  afraid 
of  what  would  happen  to  them  under 
selection  by  merit  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  still  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  Military  Secretary.  He  could  not 
ignore  the  circumstance  that  the  present 
(S)mmander-in-Chief  was  a  Royal  Duke, 
and  that  many  hon.  Members  might 
consider  it  very  profane  indeed  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  so  great  a  personage;  but 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  referred  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief not  as  a  Eoyal  Duke,  but 
asapublic  officer,  and  considered  his  rank 
should  neither  exempt  him  from  criti- 
cism, nor  on  the  other  hand  cause  that  cri- 
ticism to  be  unfair.  But  there  were  other 
obj  ections  to  the  Staff  of  the  Horse  Guards 
quite  irrespective  of  the  present  ^^«(mn^/. 
The  present  Staff  had  never  worked 
well.  There  had  always  been  a  j ealousy 
and  a  jarring  amounting  to  a  contest 
between  the  Crown  and  Parliament  for 
the  control  of  the  Army.  That  contest 
cidminated  in  the  Order  of  November, 
1861,  **  given  at  our  Royal  Court  of 
Balmoral,"  in  which  the  Crown  at- 
tempted to  wrest  from  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  War  a  large  part  of  his  powers. 
Very  fortunately  that  Order  was  disre- 
garded ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  had  had 
a  sort  of  dual  government  in  the  Army 
ever  since.  And  although  the  right  hon. 
Ghentloman  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  told  them 
that  there  was  an  end  of  that  dual  go- 
vernment, and  that  he  was  himself  the 
real  head  of  the  Army,  circumstances 
cropped  up  every  now  and  then  which 
showed  that,  even  if  dual  government 
was  at  an  end,  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
jealousy  still  existed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Army  did  not  acknowledge  the 
right  hon.  Ghentlcman  as  its  real  head, 
and  that  the  Horse  Guards  did  not 
attempt  to  put  down  that  insubordina- 
tion. A  glaring  instance  of  that  oc- 
curred the  other  day,  when  a  distin- 
guished officer  made  a  speech,  at  Man- 
chester, denouncing  the  reductions  in  the 
Army  that  had  been  decided  upon  by 
his  chief.  If  that  gallant  officer  had 
acknowledged  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
his  chief  he  would  no  more  have  made 
that  speech  than  he  would  have  allowed 
any  of  his  own  men  to  stand  up  at  a 
public  meeting  and  denoimce  his  acts ; 
and  if  the  Horse  Guards  had  looked 
upon  that  speech  with  such  disapproval 
as  it  ought  to  have  done  it  would  have 
called  that  officer  to  account.  The 
simple  remedy  for  the  evil  was  to  dis- 
continue the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  to  have  the  duties  performed 
by  Military  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
for  War,  or  Militeuy  Lords,  as  they 
might  please  to  call  them — ^thus  assimi- 
lating the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
Horse  Guards  to  those  discharged  by  the 
Admii-alty.  It  was  long  since  they  abo- 
lished the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  he  saw  no  necessity  for  perpetuating 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
would  recommend  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
turn  to  the  Estimates  and  compare  the 
Votes  for  the  Horse  Guards  with  those 
for  the  Admiralty.  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  had  £4,500  a  year,  the 
First  Naval  Lord  £1,500,  and  the 
Secretary  £2,000,  as  compared  with 
£5,000  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  and 
£4,500  paid  to  the  Military  First  Lord. 
But  what  was  the  reason  for  the  great 
difference  of  scale  in  the  remuneration 
of  the  two  services?  The  Navy  was 
their  senior  —  their  old,  cherished, 
national  service  —  yet  the  Army  was 
in  every  way  petted  and  pampered  in 
the  highly-paid  offices.     Whatever  the 

Mr,  Andi^rson 


reason  for  it  was,  it  cotdd  not  be  that 
the  system  of  command  in  the  Army 
was  better  than  in  the  Navy,  because  in 
the  Navy  if  the  Senior  Naval  Lord 
happened  to  be  ill  or  absent  matters 
went  on  quite  smoothly,  whereas  in 
the  Army,  as  they  found  from  Lord 
Northbook's  Report,  there  was  no  ar- 
rangement whatever  by  which  the  duties 
of  the  Commander-in-CMef  could  be  per- 
formed if  he  were  ill  or  absent.  The 
Military  Secretary  up  to  last  year  re- 
ceived about  £2,230  per  annum,  and  the 
sum  was  reduced  last  year  to  £1,500. 
At  the  same  time,  the  salary  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  reduced  from 
£4,440  to  £4,000.  But  those  small  re- 
ductions were  actually  to  be  replaced 
on  the  Estimates  for  tiiis  year ;  the  pay 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  again 
raised,  and  that  of  the  Military  Secretary 
went  up  again  to  £2,000  a  year.  The 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted  was  to 
discontinue  both  those  offices.  The  Go- 
vernment had  been  contented  to  apply 
the  five  years'  rule  to  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, whom  they  agreed  to  make  a 
Jonah,  in  order  that  by  throwing  him 
overboard  they  might  pi^eserve  the  larger 
abuse.  But  military  reformers  asked 
for  more  than  this.  They  demanded 
that  the  whole  military  system  should 
be  put  upon  a  sounder  basis ;  that  the 
responsibility  should  be  better  defined  ; 
that  the  Horse  Guards  should  be  more 
efficiently  administered ;  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  should  have  more  complete 
control  over  military  affairs ;  and  that 
the  other  offices  should  be  held  by  Mili- 
tary Lords  or  by  Military  Secretaries. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Besolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  soheme 
for  Military  reorganization  can  be  regarded  as 
complete  which  does  not  alter  the  tenure  of  the 
Command  in  Chief  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enablo 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  arail  himself 
freely  of  the  best  administrative  talent  and  the 
most  recent  military  experience  from  time  to  time 
existing  in  the  British  Army." — (Mr,  Trevelyan,) 

Oaptain  Vivian  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened with  great  pleasure  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  although  he 
differed  in  opinion  from  him  on  much 
that  he  had  said  to  the  House  ;  and  all 
who  had  heard  him  to-night  must  ad- 
mit that  he  had  treated  a  subject  of 
great  delicacy  and  difficulty  with  ad- 
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mirable  taot  and  ability.     He   mtusti 
however,  confess  that  lie  was  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  hon.  Member 
haa  thought  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
his  Motion.    He  had  hoped  that  affcer 
the  speech  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made  on 
Thursday  night,  his  hon.  Friend  would 
have  withdrawn  his  Notice.     He  W6W3 
glad  to  hear  his   hon.  Friend  say  to- 
night that  he  had  entirely  abandoned 
the  view  he  had  hitherto  entertained, 
that  there  was  a  duality  of  government 
in  military  affairs.    He  (Captain  Vivian) 
contended  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
dual    government    between    the   War 
Office  and  the  Horse  Guards.    In  refer- 
ring to  this  point,  his  hon.  Friend  said 
he  complained  not  of  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  done,  but  of 
what  he  had  done.     Before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  wished  to  correct 
an  error  into  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
fallen  with  respect  to  the  steps  that  the 
Secretary  for  War   had   taken.      The 
right  hoh.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
when  he  came  into  Office,  foxmd  that  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
umited  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  Memo- 
randum which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  time  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  which 
had  been  signed  by  Her  Majesty.    By 
that   Memorandum  certain  restrictions 
upon  ttie  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  imposed ;  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  the  Secretaiy  of  State  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  military  control  or 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Army.  When 
the  right  hon.   Gentleman   came   into 
Office  he  appointed  a  (Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  Horse  Guards — and 
he  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  if  he  did  not  say 
that  in  that  inquiry  every  facility  had 
been  ^ven  by  BLis  Boyal  Highness  to 
Lord  Worihbrook,  who  presided    over 
the  Committee.  Her  Majesty  then  issued 
an  Order  in  Council  which  defined  the 
duties  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as 
well  as  those  of  two  new  officers — the 
Surveyor  General  and  the  Financial  Se- 
cretary for  War.    Li  addition  to  that, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  put  a  stop  to  all 
correspondence  by  letter  between   the 
Departments,  and  established  a  central 
registry  for  both  Departments,  to  the 
ef^ct  Ihat  all  correspondence  should  be 
carried  on  by  Minute  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Commander-in- 


Chief.  That  change  had  effected  a  great 
economy  both  of  time  and  labour.  There 
was  but  one  more  step  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  union  of  the  two  Departments 
which  had  not  yet  been  taken,  and  that 
was  that  both  Departments  should  be 
imder  the  same  roof;  and  that  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
room  in  the  War  Office  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whole  Office  of  the  Horse 
Guards.    By  reason  of  the  reductions 
that  had  been  effected  in  the  War  De- 
partment, sufficient  room  had  been  now 
found,  and  both  Offices  would  soon  be 
under  the  same  roof;  so  that  everythinff 
that  was  needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  ducu 
government  had  now  been  done.    But 
why,  imder  these  circumstances,  did  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  press  his 
Motion?      It  was  because  he  desired 
that  the  high  officers  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  Staff  regulation  of 
five  years'  appointments.     He  (Captain 
Vivian)  would,    therefore,   proceed    to 
state  some  of  the  objections  that  had 
occurred  to  him  against  subjecting  offi- 
cers holding  such  high  and  important 
posts  in  the  Army  to  the  five  years' 
tenure.    In  the  first  place,  let  them  see 
how  that  rule  would  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  most  eminent  individusd  holding 
such  an  appointment.     They  all  knew 
how  jealously  and  suspiciously  both  the 
House  and  the  country    regarded  re- 
newals of  these  appointments.     But  the 
Secretary  for  War  and  other  Ministers 
had  greater  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  fitness  of  an  individual  for  a  par- 
ticular post  than  the  public  had ;  and, 
therefore,   in  the  case  of  a  man  emi- 
nently fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  post,  they  might  possibly  desire  to 
retain  him  ;   but  under  the  five  years' 
rule  they  would  be  afraid  to  renew  the 
appointment,   lest    the   coimtry  shoidd 
regard    such  re-appintment    as  a  job. 
Then,  how  would  the  rule  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  man  not  quite  so  capable? 
Suppose  there  was    a  Commander-in- 
Chief  who  had  done  his  duty  without 
complaint,  but  there  was  another  officer 
still  better  qualified ;   the  Government 
would  be  afraid  to  dismiss  the  former 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  lest 
it  should  be  said  they  were  casting  a 
slur  upon  his  character.     How  did  his 
right  hon.  Friend  propose  to  meet  that 
d^culty?    He  proposed  that  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  his  removal  should  depend  upon 
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considerations  of  publio  policy.  The 
lion.  Member  thought  it  was  proposed  to 
continue  the  Commander-in-Ohief  in  per- 
petuity ;  but,  80  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  no  Minister  would  dare  to  retain  a 
person  in  so  high  a  post  if  he  were  unfit  to 
hold  the  place.  The  hon.  Member  said  that 
if  this  proposal  were  adopted  effete  men 
would  be  retained  in  office,  and  by  way 
of  an  illustration — which  was  much  to 
be  regretted — he  had  referred  to  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  On  this 
subject  all  he  (Captain  Vivian)  would 
say  was  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
career  and  character  lived  in  the  remem- 
brance of  a  grateful  country,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  as  lon^  as  England 
existed  as  a  nation.  The  non.  Member 
had  referred  to  the  case  of  foreign 
coimtries.  He  himself  (Captain  Vivian) 
would  refer  to  the  case  of  Prussia.  Had 
the  question  of  age  arisen  in  that  country, 
such  a  man  as  Moltke  might  have  been 
removed  because  he  was  upwards  of  70. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  Austria,  Badetzky, 
when  he  fought  his  last  campaign,  was 
nearer  80  than  70.  The  question  of  age 
was  not  the  consideration ;  what  a  Minis- 
ter was  boimd  to  consider  was,  who  was 
the  most  fit  and  efficient  man  for  the 
office.  Whoever  he  might  be,  as  long 
as  he  performed  his  duty  well,  the  longer 
he  held  his  appointment,  whether  for 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  years,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  country  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  services.  If  a  Minister 
retained  a  man  in  office  after  he  had 
ceased  to  be  efficient,  he  would  deserve 
to  be  impeached.  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  did  not  charge  the  pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief  with  being  in- 
efficient, but  simply  desired  that  the 
duration  of  his  appointment  should  be 
limited  to  five  years.  Now  he  (Captain 
Vivian)  took  issue  with  his  hon.  Friend 
upon  that  point.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  question  of  selection, 
and  stated  that  hereafter  the  duty  of  se- 
lection would  be  left  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  who  had  stated  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  exercise  that  duty. 
No  one  who  had  considered  the  question 
of  selection  in  the  Army  could  fail  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  beset  with  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty.  It  was  not  at  all 
surprising  that  everyone  should  say — "  I 
cannot  possibly  see  how  you  purpose  to 
select  your  officers."  But  he  would  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Treveh^an) 
that  though   the    Commander-in-Chief 
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gave  the  evidence  which  had  been  quoted, 
he  also  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
if  the  Government  decided  upon  adopt- 
ing a  principle  of  selection  for  the  future, 
he  should  do  his  best  to  carry  it  out  well 
and  conscientiously.  When  the  language 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  before  the 
Committee  was  quoted,  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ou^ht  not  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  no  part  of  his  (Captain  Vivian's) 
duty,  nor  would  it  become  him,  to  say 
anytliing  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief;  but  he 
might  say  that  having  been  selected  on 
several  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the 
many  years  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the 
House,  to  serve  on  Committees  of  In- 
quiry into  military  questions — some  of 
them  very  complicated  and  difficult  ones 
— he  had  heard  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
examined  and  cross-examined,  but  on  no 
single  occasion  had  he  found  His  Boyal 
Highness  ignorant  on  any  question  put 
before  him.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
intricate  details  of  our  military  adminis- 
tration was  concerned,  no  man  in  Eng- 
land knew  more  than  our  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  man 
who  knew  as  much.  He  was  not  going 
to  follow  his  hon.  Friend  through  all  the 
details  of  the  Estimates ;  but  he  wished 
to  refer  to  an  error  that  he  had  made  in 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the 
French  and  the  English  Estimates.  Such 
a  comparison  was  impossible,  because  a 
great  many  things — shakos,  tunics,  guns 
and  barrack  furniture  —  were  entirely 
excluded  from  the  French,  but  included 
in  the  English  Estimates.  Therefore, 
when  his  hon.  Friend  said  the  annual 
cost  of  a  French  soldier  was  £37  as  com- 
pared with  £80  for  an  English  soldier, 
he  was  incorrect  in  both  cases.  A  cal- 
culation had  recently  been  made  by 
the  Government  as  to  what  the  English 
soldier  did  really  cost  in  pay,  clothing, 
and  beer  money,  and  this  showed  that 
as  nearly  as  possible  each  man  cost  £34 
a  year.  Perhaps  he  might  be  permitted 
to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  agents, 
as  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  it, 
because  it  was  to  some  extent  his  (Captain 
Vivian's)  fault  that  the  question  was 
not  nearer  settlement.  It  was  nearly  a 
year  ago  since  he  was  asked  to  report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
War  in  conjunction  with  the  Accountant- 
General;  and,  though  the  Beport  was 
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now  complete,  it  had  not,  from  pressure 
of  business,  been  presented.  He  must, 
however,  say  that  his  hon.  Friend  did 
the  agents  but  scant  justice  in  his  very 
terse  explanation  of  what  they  did  for  the 
Army.  While  he  admitted  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  pay  the  officers  through 
other  means,  he  must  say,  as  the  result 
of  experience,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  which  Eng- 
lish officers  derived  from  the  services  of 
agents.  As  far  as  the  mere  handing 
over  of  pay  was  concerned,  that  could 
easily  be  accomplished  without  the  in- 
tervention of  agents ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  agents  transacted  every 
conceivable  kind  of  business  for  the 
officers  employing  them,  and  if  agencies 
were  abolished  to-moiTow  the  extra  ex- 
pense thrown  upon  officers  would  be  so 
freat  that  the  nation  would  inevitably 
ave  to  increase  their  pay.  As  his  hon. 
Friend  was  not  accurately  informed  in 
regard  to  the  cases  of  Chelsea  and  Kil- 
mainham  Hospitals,  and  had  been  very 
facetious  in  comparing  them  with  Green- 
wich Hospital,  he  would  briefly  state  the 
facts  to  the  House.  Greenwich  Hospital 
was  capable  of  holding  1,500  or  1,800 
men,  the  total  number  of  naval  pensioners 
being  about  14,000,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  were  in  the  Hospital  a  lar^e 
number  of  young  men  who  infinitely 
preferred  going  to  their  homes  with  an 
increased  pension  to  remaining  in  the 
Hospital.  The  Government  was  able  to 
meet  the  views  of  these  men,  because 
Greenwich  Hospital  was  the  richest  en- 
dowed charity  in  England,  and  had  large 
funds  to  faU  back  upon  in  order  to  give 
increased  pensions.  But  the  case  of  the 
other  hospitals  mentioned  was  entirely 
different.  Both  Hospitals  were  very 
small ;  Chelsea  would  accommodate  500 
or  thereabouts,  and  Kilmainham  about 
130 ;  while  the  whole  number  of  Army 
pensioners  was  over  60,000,  and  the  men 
admitted  to  the  two  Hospitals  were  the 
oldest  and  most  feeble — not  to  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  the  occupants 
of  Greenwich.  He  had  visited  the  Hos- 
pitals of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham,  and 
found  that  while  in  the  former  there 
were  a  few  men  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  go  out  with  an  increased  pen- 
sion, the  occupants  of  Kilmainham  were 
unanimous  in  saying  that  no  amount  of 
added  pension  coull  compensate  them 
for  the  comforts  they  found  in  the  Hos- 
pital.     Let  his   hon.  Friend  consider 


what  this  question  of  increasing  pen- 
sions would  involve.  If  an  adStional 
6d.  per  day  were  given  to  men  as  a  pre- 
mium to  induce  them  to  leave  the  Hos- 
pitals, the  men  receiving  the  same  rate 
of  pension  who  had  not  been  in  the 
Hospital  would  demand  a  similar  amount 
as  a  reward  for  remaining  out  of  it. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  his  hon.  Friend 
approved  the  mode  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  that  the  House  should 
assent  to  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
There  coxdd  be  no  doubt  there  were  but 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  It  was 
quite  true  that  three  years  ago  he  sub- 
mitted a  scheme  which  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  now  proposed  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  he  believed  that  by  the 
adoption  of  that  plan  at  that  time  the 
question  would  have  been  settled;  but 
he  must  frankly  admit  that  when  the 
purchase  system  again  came  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  he  saw 
no  middle  course  between  leaving  it  alone 
and  abolishing  it  altogether.  The  plan 
of  the  Government  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
officers,  and  he  believed  it  would  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  Parliament. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  been  kind  enough 
to  express  approval  of  the  military  re- 
forms proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and, 
reminding  him  that  Rome  was  not  built 
in  one  day,  he  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  Division. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  mentioned  that 
there  were  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  rewards  to  colonels  in  the  Army 
which  would  have  to  be  carefully  weighed 
when  the  House  came  to  consider  the 
systems  of  promotion  and  retirement.  In 
reference  to  this  question,  he  could  only 
say  that  it  would  be  met  and  carefully 
grappled  with  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
when  the  proper  time  arrived.  In  con- 
clusion he  would  remark  on  the  general 
subject-matter  under  discussion  that  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  be  content 
with  the  success  he  had  met  with,  and, 
taking  hope  for  the  future  in  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past,  refrain  from  press- 
ing his  Motion  to  a  Division. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  in  his  speech 
that  evening  had  boxed  tiie  whole  compass 
of  military  grievances.  He  had  dealt 
with  17  or  18  subjects,  including  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  purchase,  selection, 
flogging,  promotion  n*om  the  ranks,  bad 
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cliaracters,  tlio  Estimates,  the  Militia, 
tlie  War  Office,  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country,  Army  agents,  Chelsea  and 
Kilmainham  Hospitals,  men's  pensions, 
the  Horse  Guards*  Office,  the  Horse 
Guards'  Secretary,  and  the  rewards  to 
colonels  and  retired  generals.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  treated  the  House  to  only 
one  or  two  of  the  items  of  that  enormous 
list,  because  it  would  be  impossible  in 
one,  or  even  in  a  dozen  evenings,  to  do 
proper  justice  to  them  all.  The  hon. 
Member  spoke  at  very  great  length  in 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  not  his  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil's) 
province  to  say  anything  in  defence  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness ;  but  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  only  ex- 
pressed his  own  opinions  and  those  of 
hon.  Members  sitting  near  him,  and 
said  no  single  word  about  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Army  in  reference  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  if  the  officers 
of  the  Army  were  polled,  they  would 
say,  by  an  immense  majority,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  the  best  man 
that  could  be  found  for  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  Until  a  more 
efficient  man  was  discovered,  looking  to 
the  duties  of  promotion  by  selection — an 
office  which,  as  Lord  Grey  stated,  re- 
quired superhuman  powers — he  thought 
tne  hon.  Gentleman  had  better  cease  to 
say  anything  about  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  present  holder  of  the  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  content  himself  with 
speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge; 
he  spoke  of  the  difficulty,  as  stated  by 
the  Duke  before  a  Commission,  of  se- 
lecting officers.  Now,  he  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  knew  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
His  Koyal  Highness  had  declined  to  se- 
lect particidar  men,  and  had  refused  to 
appoint  them.  An  officer  in  his  own 
regiment — he  would  not  mention  his 
name,  which  had  since  appeared  in  the 
public  papers — was  reported  by  his  ge- 
neral as  not  being  fit  to  command  his 
battalion ;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  en- 
tirely endorsed  that  report,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  officer  was  told  he  must 
retire  on  half-pay ;  and  inunediately  he 
brought  an  action  against  the  general 
who  so  reported  him.  That  was  one  of 
the  many  difficulties  they  would  have  to 
deal  with  when  they  came  to  consider 
the  difficulty  of  selection  on  the  reports 
of  officers.    The  hon.  Gentleman  went 
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on  to  speak  about  the  Prussian  Army, 
where  selection  was  said  to  be  the  rule. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  understood 
that  in  the  Prussian  Army  seniority  was 
the  rule.  There  were  very  few  cases  of 
selection  indeed  ;  and  in  one  or  two 
branches  of  the  Prussian  Army  no  se- 
lection whatever  was  allowed.  One  of 
the  schemes  of  the  Government — should 
promotion  by  selection  be  agreed  to — 
was  that  there  shoidd  be  competitive 
examinations.  In  the  Prussian  Army 
competition  was  almost  unknown ;  offi- 
cers were  admitted  on  nomination  by 
the  Executive,  and  on  approval  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  which  they 
wishod  to  join.  With  reference  to  the 
Army  agents,  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  in  1851  a  Committee  of 
that  House  had  reported  against  their 
abolition.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  of  great  use.  Bills  were 
drawn  very  frequently  at  sight,  and  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  Secretary 
at  War  to  meet  them  ;  but  the  Army 
agents  paid  them  over  the  coimter. 
There  would  be  no  material  saving  by 
their  abolition ;  indeed,  the  abolition  of 
Army  agents  would  be  attended  with  an 
increase  of  expense  to  the  amount  of  at 
least  £9,000  a  yecu:.  The  hon.  Member 
had  made  a  remark  about  the  great  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  British  Army  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  Now, 
he  had  taken  some  trouble  to  compare 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  English 
Army  and  in  the  Prusssian  Army  with 
the  number  of  men  they  command,  and 
he  found  that  in  the  Prussian  Army 
there  was  one  officer  to  23  men,  while 
in  the  English  Army,  according  to  the 
Estimates  of  this  year,  there  was  one 
officer  to  22*1  men.  In  the  Italian  Army 
the  proportion  of  officers  was  one  officer 
to  16  men;  and  in  the  United  States 
Army,  which  was  supposed  to  be  very 
economically  managed,  and  always  ready 
for  service  at  the  shortest  notice,  there 
was  one  officer  to  15  men.  These  were 
facts,  and  if  the  hon.  Member  wished  to 
have  his  authority  for  them,  he  would 
refer  him  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book 
for  1871.  The  hon.  Member  had  spoken 
with  perfect  reason  of  the  large  number 
of  officers— one  officer  to  something  like 
16  men — ^in  the  Life  Guards,  and  in  the 
cavalry  generally,  where  it  was  one 
officer  to  20  men.  But  when  they  took 
the  whole  service  generally,  and  divided 
the  whole  number  of  men  by  the  number 
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of  officers,  he  held  that  the  English 
Army  stood  remarkably  well  as  com- 
pared with  continental  armies.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  wont  on  to  speak  of  re- 
tired generals  and  sinecure  colonels ;  but 
he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  thought  he  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  run- 
ning down  veteran  officers  who,  having 
served  their  country  at  the  expense  both 
of  purse  and  health,  received  a  retiring 
pension  of  something  like  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  £400  a  year.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  in  calling 
colonels  in  command  of  regiments  pen- 
sioners. Such  appointments  were  not 
pensions,  but  rewards — and  very  small 
rewards  compared  with  those  offered  by 
the  Church,  diplomacy,  and  law,  after 
30  or  40  years'  service.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  go  into  details  about  the  Horse 
Guards'  Secretary,  and  other  matters. 
Something,  no  doubt,  might  be  done. 
There  might  be  a  better  system  of  pen- 
sions and  retirement ;  there  might  also 
be  a  certain  amount  of  retrenchment  in 
other  items  of  the  Estimates;  but,  on 
the  whole,  when  they  compared  the  dif- 
ference of  wages  and  prices  of  articles  of 
all  sorts  in  this  coxmtry  with  those 
abroad,  he  did  not  think  our  Estimates 
compared  unfavourably  with  those  of 
other  countries.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  quite  possible  there  might  be 
fair  ground  of  complaint  arising  from 
the  extra  £2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  now 
added  to  the  Estimates,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  return  we  had  for  them. 
He  would  not  now  go  into  the  very  in- 
tricate questions  of  purchase  and  pro- 
motion, which  would  require  immense 
consideration  before  a  proper  determi- 
nation could  be  arrived  at.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Viscount  BUEY  said,  he  was  anxious 
not  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  occasion, 
because,  although  he  would  yield  to  no 
one  in  his  claims  to  be  considered  an 
Army  reformer,  he  could  not  flatter  him- 
self that  he  belonged  to  the  number  of 
those  whom  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had 
classed  under  his  plural  ''we."  The 
question  was,  whether  they  should  vote 
K>r  the  Kesolution  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Paper.  That  Besolution 
appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  two  parts, 
wmch  were  totally  incompatible  with 
each  other.  One  was  a  Kesolution — 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  a  perfect 


right  to  bring  forward  if  he  chose,  and 
to  which  he  had  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech — that  it  was  desirable 
to  alter  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— a  proposition  to  which 
ho  rViscount  Bury)  hoped  the  House 
would  give  a  distinct  negative.  The 
next  appeared  to  be  a  Besolution  of  a 
totally  abstract  nature,  aflirming  that 
certain  circumstances  he  detailed  caUod 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  obsolete 
and  antiquated  sources  of  military  ex- 
penditure. He  (Viscount  Bury)  quite 
agreed  that  if  any  such  could  be  shown 
to  exist  they  ought  to  bo  removed,  and 
he  was  quite  ready  to  vote  for  their  re- 
moval. He  thought  it  was  hardly  deal- 
ing fairly  by  the  House  to  tack  to  such 
an  important  Motion  as  one  dealing  with 
the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  an  abstract  declaration  with 
respect  to  another  matter.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible,  if  they  devoted  not 
only  the  present  evening,  but  three  or 
four  succeeding  evenings  to  the  dis- 
cussion, to  deal  with  all  the  various 
topics  touched  on  and  mixed  up  together 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs.  The 
hon.  Member  had  evidentiy  some  grudge 
— he  would  not  say  a  personal  grudge — 
but  a  grudge  against  the  office  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and 
he  mixed  up  together  the  system  of  pro- 
motion &om  the  ranks,  tlie  removed  of 
bad  characters  from  the  Army,  the  enor- 
mous military  expenditure,  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects,  and  making  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of  all  persons,  respon- 
sible for  everything,  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  veto  for  an  alteration  of  the 
tenure  of  the  Commander  -  in -ChioTs 
office.  The  hon.  Member's  speech  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  lines — 

*'  Who  makes  the  quartern  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies  f  *' 

In  like  manner  the  hon.  Member  put  the 
question,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
various  matters  he  had  adverted  to  ?  and 
replied  that  it  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and,  therefore,  he  said,  the  office 
should  be  abolished.  One  reason  given 
for  the  proposed  abolition  was  because, 
as  the  hon.  Gentioman  stated,  His  Royal 
Highness  had  expressed  himself  adverse 
to  the  principle  of  selection  in  respect  to 
promotion — a  principle  which  must  be  re- 
sorted to  on  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
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system,  and  must  be  conducted  by  the 
oflGlcer  commanding  the  Army  for  the 
time  being.  He  was  not  going  to  pre- 
judge the  plan  on  which  they  would 
shortly  have  to  decide;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  enamoured  of  his  own 
scheme  that  he  had  prejudged  the  ques- 
tion, having  quite  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  alteration  would  take  place,  that 
selection  would  follow,  and  that  His 
Royal  Highness  must  be  removed.  He 
argued  in  a  vicious  circle.  Undoubtedly 
the  proposals  for  Army  organization  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Ministries  which  had  existed  of  late 
years,  and  though  they  probably  would 
be  carried  substantially,  yet  no  one  knew 
what  form  they  would  assume  before  the 
Bill  passed  through  the  mill  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  No  doubt, 
many  hon.  Members  would  support  the 
proposals  of  the  hon.  Member ;  but  no  one 
could  say  how  far  either  the  original  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  or  those  of  the 
hon.  Member  might  be  modified  by  sub- 
sequent experience  and  debate.  There- 
fore, when  the  hon.  Member  stated  that 
the  principle  of  selection  could  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  hon.  Member 
tiiought  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  unwilling  to  carry  out  many  of  the 
details  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  That  was  not  fair  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  the  hon.  Member  said  that  he 
thought  the  office  held  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ought  to  be  held  for 
five  years  only,  and  he  went  through  a  list 
of  the  officers  who  had  held  the  post  in 
order  to  prove  that,  imder  the  present 
system,  only  Royal  Dukes  or  **  officers 
of  classical  reputation"  could  be  ap- 
pointed. He  (Viscount  Bury)  had  been 
somewhat  puzzled  to  conceive  what  was 
meant  by  the  phrase,  **  officers  of  clas- 
sical reputation" — more  especially  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  immediately  afterwards 
said  that  if  his  system  were  adopted  they 
would  have  the  selection  for  the  office 
the  ablest  officers  of  the  Army.  If  that 
were  so  they  would  be  officers  of  **  clas- 
sical reputation."  He  (Viscount  Bury) 
failed  to  discover  what  distinction  the 
hon.  Gentleman  could  draw  between  his 
description  of  two  of  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Army — Lord  Hardinge,  whom  he 
did  praise,  and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington, 
whom   he  did  not   praise.    The  hon. 

Viscount  Bury 


Member  likewise  observed  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  retained  the  office  until 
he  became  so  rooted  and  grounded  in 
his  prejudices  as  to  refuse  to  move  for- 
ward. In  illustration  of  that  statement 
—  and  he  thought  a  very  unhappy 
illustration — ^the  non.  Member  gave  as 
an  instance  a  dispute  between  Lord 
Grey  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  re- 
specting the  abolition  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, me  result  of  which  was  in  favour 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  not  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  so  that  the  illus- 
tration proved  that,  instead  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief overriding  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
showed  himself  subordinate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Was  it  not  the  case,  too, 
that  His  Royal  EUighness  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief  considered  himself 
subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State? 
His  Royal  Highness  had  taken  every 
public  opportunity  to  declare  that  he  was 
directly  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  It  could  not,  then,  be  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  subordination  that  certain 
Army  reformers  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  holder  of  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Was  his  removal  desired  on 
account  of  any  alleged  incapacity  ?  Why, 
it  was  well  known — as  had  been  stated 
that  evening  by  the  Financial  Secretary 
for  War  (Captain  Vivian)  —  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  on  every  occasion 
when  he  had  given  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  or  a  military  Commission,  or 
made  a  public  speech  on  military  mat- 
ters, had  shown  himself  most  minutely 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  Army 
organization,  and  proved  that  he  knew 
more  about  them  than  any  other  officer 
in  the  Army.  But  it  was  said  that  His 
Royal  Highness  was  tlnwilling  to  march 
with  the  times,  and  that  he  was  as  much 
rooted  and  grounded  in  prejudices  as  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Why,  only  a 
short  time  ago,  when  His  Royal  Highness 
was  addressing  a  public  meeting,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  he  should 
have  been  so  freely  designated  as  a  per- 
son desirous  of  remaining  in  the  old, 
antiquated  grooves,  and  disinclined  to 
go  forward  with  the  times,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  declared  that  he  rather  wished 
to  head  military  officers  in  the  path  of 
progress  than  to  drag  them  back.  In- 
deed, during  the  time  B[is  Royal  High- 
ness had  held  his  present  office,  everyone 
must  have  seen  that  he  had  always  acted 
up  to  that  profession.     The  ^fficulty  of 
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regulating  promotion  by  selection;  if 
purchase  should  be  abolished,  whether 
the  system  were  carried  out  by  His  Royal 
Highness  or  any  other  officer,  must  be 
great,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
officer  would  be  able  to  stand  for  six 
months  the  odium  which  he  would  incur 
by  conducting  the  system  of  selection. 
Indeed,  he  believed  the  system  to  be  a 
vicious  one,  for  this  reason — that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  could  not  possibly 
select  in  every  case  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and,  therefore,  the  man 
most  likely  to  get  on  under  that  system 
would  be  the  man  who  had  the  best 
means  for  making  his  claims  known. 
The  House  was  told  that  that  would  be 
regulated  by  pubHc  opinion — ^that  was 
to  say,  any  officer  who  felt  himself  ag- 
grieved or  passed  over  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  case  brought 
before  the  House.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  aperpetual  state  of  antagonism, 
more  or  less  distinctly  declared,  between 
unofficial  opinion  in  that  House  and 
officers  at  the  head  of  the  Army.  That 
he  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  would  have  to 
deal  when  the  principle  of  selection  came 
into  play.  The  hon.  Member  said  in 
effect  that  an  officer,  remaining  for  years 
at  the  head  of  affairs  of  the  Army,  and 
being  practically  irremovable,  acquired 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Army  and  of  Army  organi- 
zation, that  the  (Secretary  of  State  could 
not  cope  with  him.  Now,  if  that  argu- 
ment meant  anything  it  meant  this — 
that  because  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
ignorant,  therefore  they  were  to  select 
an  officer  who  should  be  more  imorant 
than  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  hon. 
Qentleman's  argument  was  that  a  civilian 
Secretary  of  State  could  not  have  the 
knowledge  of  Army  affairs  which  was 
possessed  by  an  officer  who  had  been 
long  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  and  that, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not 
enforce  due  subordination  on  the  part 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  they  must 
abolish  the  Commander-in-Chief  alto- 
gether, and  appoint  an  adjutant-general. 
The  Secretary  of  State  must  surely  say 
— *'  Defend  me  from  my  friends  "  when 
the  hon.  Member,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  advocated  that  his 
ignorance  should  be  protected  by  the 
abolition  of  an  officer  who  ^ew  more 
than  he  did.  He  would  not  deal  with 
the  latter  half  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 


Besolution.  He  had  dealt  with  that 
question,  which  was  the  practical  issue — 
whether  the  tenure  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  be  abolished.  On  that 
question  he  was  entirely  against  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  On  obsolete  and  antiquated 
items  of  military  expenditure,  that  was 
not  the  time  to  express  any  opinion.  The 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  told  them  that  many  things 
had  been  maturely  deliberated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  in  due 
season  they  would  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  When  they 
were  brought  forward,  he  (Viscount 
Bury)  would  be  ready  to  discuss  them  ; 
but  he  would  not  be  dragged,  if  he  could 
help  it,  into  the  consideration  of  a  series 
of  abstract  questions  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  practical  question  before 
them,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  plcwed 
in  the  same  category.  He  could  not  help 
thinking,  while  he  listened  to  the  hon. 
Member  and  his  Seconder,  that  this  was 
a  Besolution  on  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  intend  to  divide,  but  that  he 
meant  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
programme  or  syllabus  of  Army  reform 
which  he  intended  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  to  submit  in  detail  to  the  House. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  he  (Viscount  Bury) 
thought  the  House  ought  not  to  be  led 
away  by  it,  and  that  they  should  confine 
their  attention  that  night  to  the  distinct 
issue  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
brought  before  them — whether  the  tenure 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ought  to  be 
altered. 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  the  misfor- 
tune of  introducing  and  discussing  such 
questions  as  this  was  that  they  became 
party  questions,  which  they  ought  never 
to  be  made,  for  our  Army  was  not  a  po- 
litical institution,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  no  political  party  outside  the 
House,  and  he  was  quite  sure  there  was 
no  political  section  in  the  House,  who 
were  not  equally  alive  to  the  honour  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  Army.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  it  had  not  hitherto 
been  treated  as  a  political  and  party 
question  ;  but  he  could  only  say  it  would 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  if 
it  did  not  hereaiter  become  one  of  the 
bitterest  party  feeling.  Instead  of  going 
about  the  country  aelivering  speeches 
and  exciting  the  public  mind,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  waited  and  calmly  brought  it 
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forward,  and  Lad  it  fairly  discussed  in 
that  House.  All  would  agree  that  a 
question  of  this  importance  ought  to  be 
discussed  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
the  greatest  fairness,  and  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  before 
Royal  Commissions,  and  before  Commit- 
tees of  the  House,  the  real  and  true 
sense  of  that  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  given  without  collecting  three  or 
four  sentences  to  suit  a  particular  pur- 
pose. He  was  very  much  surprised  on 
reading  a  good  deal  of  what  the  hon. 
Q-entleman  stated  in  his  speeches  at 
Edinburgh,  Brighton,  and  Birmingham. 
As  they  had  been  revised,  corrected, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  his  friends  by 
himself,  and  the  public  could  buy  thern, 
the  House  had  a  right  to  hold  flie  hon. 
Gentleman  responsible  for  all  that  he 
had  stated  in  those  speeches.  At  the 
beginning  the  hon.  Gentleman  made  an 
attack  upon  Army  agents.     He  said — 

'*  Tho  Army  agents  alone  received  £40,000 
a  year  from  the  public,  not  one  halfpenny  of  which 
should  be  paid  after  tho  first  of  April  next." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  It  was  a  painful  thing  to  think  that  that  job 
should  have  lasted  through  the  second  year  of  a 
householders'  Parliament,  led  by  a  Liberal  Go- 
yernment." 

But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  himself  not  only  a  Member 
of  that  householders'  Parliament,  but  a 
Member  of  that  very  Government ;  and 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  Member  of  that  Government  that 
he  had  attempted  anything  towards 
getting  rid  of  what  he  thought  so  very 
objectionable.  The  hon.  Gtjntleman 
served  upon  a  Committee  which  sat 
three  or  fi)ur  months.  Their  recommen- 
dations, he  (Colonel  North)  believed, 
were  approved  by  officers  both  of  the 
Engineers  and  the  Artillery;  but  no- 
thing was  done  to  carry  them  out,  be- 
cause they  were  so  expensive.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  selection,  that 
His  Royal  Highness  was  not  singular  in 
his  opinion  could  be  proved  from  the 
reasons  given  by  three  Members  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  one  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  who  had  been  Secre- 
tary at  War,  for  not  agreeing  with  the 
Report  of  the  other  Members.  Lord 
Grey  was  also  of  the  same  opinion.  So 
far  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  refusing 
to  select,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  His 
Royal  Highness,  referring  to  the  opi- 
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nions  laid  before  the  Commission,  said 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  it  would  be  his 
earnest  and  anxious  endeavour,  difficult 
as  it  might  be,  and  as  he  must  con- 
sider it  himself,  to  carry  out  whatever 
decisions  might  be  come  to  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  and,  if  of  the  Army, 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  also. 
His  Royal  Highness  asked  what  were  to 
be  the  standards  of  merit ;  and  they 
all  recollected  the  speech  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  on  the  same  subject.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  asked — "What  is  merit?"  And 
he  went  on  to  say  that  merit  was  only 
the  opinion  which  one  man  formed  of 
another,  and  that  it  would  be  an  Uto- 
pian idea  to  hope  that  under  any  system 
individuals  could  be  selected  for  merit 
alone.  But  not  only  was  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  but  General  Peel,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea,  Sir  George  Lewis,  Mr.  E.  Ellice, 
Lord  Gh*ey,  Lord  Raglan,  and  Sir  Charles 
Yorke  were  all  against  selection.  So 
ea^^er,  however,  was  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  to  get  rid  of  His  Royal 
Highness  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
removing  him  from  the  Horse  Guards 
without  removing  him  from,  the  Army. 
[**  No,  no !"]     In  his  speech  at  Liver- 

Eool,  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said — "When  they  had  abo- 
lished the  purchase  system,  how  would 
they  keep  it  from  reviving  ?  It  would 
immediately  revive  if  they  kept  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  in  the  Army."  [Mr.  Tee- 
VELYAN :  I  meant  the  Horse  Guards,  not 
the  Army.]  It  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transfer  an 
officer  of  the  Line  to  the  Militia,  and 
he  hoped  imder  the  new  system  neither 
Secretary  of  State  nor  Commander-in- 
Chief  would  be  able  to  move  an  officer 
who  might  be  senior  of  his  rank  in  the 
regular  Army  to  similar  rank  in  the 
Militia.  We  could  never  require  to  use 
officers  of  the  Army  to  officer  the  Militia. 
There  were  plenty  of  officers  on  half-pay 
who  would  be  content  to  serve,  provided 
their  interests  were  properly  considered. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  referred 
to  General  Forster,  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, and  stated  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Edward  Lugard  relative  to  the  duties 
that  officer  was  called  upon  to  perform  ; 
but  his  remarks  by  no  means  conveyed 
the  true  evidence  given  by  that  gaUant 
officer.     The  Military  Secretaiy  was,  in 
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truth,  a  most  important  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  lay  before  His  Eoyal 
Higliness  the  Commander-in-Chief  state- 
ments as  to  different  officers  who  stood 
on  the  Hst  for  promotion,  it  remaining 
for  His  Eoyal  Highness  to  select  those 
officers  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  could  not  also  help 
thinking  that  the  cause  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  espoused  required  a  good 
deal  of  bolstering  up  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  select  whatever  was  useful 
to  his  own  arguments,  and  put  aside  the 
rest.  The  hon.  G-entleman  was  bound 
to  give  a  fair  and  just  summaiy  of  any 
evidence  he  thought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  and  not  take  merely  as  much 
as  served  his  purpose  ;  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  cry  up  the  Artillery  and 
En^eers  to  ihe  detriment  of  tiie  rest 
of  the  Army  he  must  teU  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
grateful  to  one  branch  of  the  service 
to  be  praised  at  the  expense  of  another, 
he  was  labouring  under  a  great  mis- 
take. The  hon.  Gentleman,  too,  had 
spoken  in  a  most  improper  manner  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief —  [**No,  no!"]  —  in  a  speech 
which  he  had  made  in  1869,  and,  recol- 
lecting the  apology  which  he  had  to 
make  in  consequence  of  that  speech,  he 
was  surprised  tiiat  he  should  venture  to 
repeat  such  statements  again. 

Mb.  O'EEILLY  said,  that  while  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  iEbiend  who  had 
raised  the  present  discussion  (Mr.  Tre- 
velyan)  that  there  were  many  sources  of 
expenditure  connected  with  the  Army 
which  were  antiquated  and  useless,  he 
did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  recording  on  the  Votes  of  the  House 
such  a  general  sweeping  declaration  with 
respect  to  them  as  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  his  Eesolution.  Of  the  pay- 
ments to  Army  agents,  he  saw  the  nnal 
extinction  *' looming  in  the  distance." 
The  extra  payments,  too,  in  certain 
branches  of  our  establishments,  such  as 
the  Guards  and  Household  Cavalry, 
would  have  an  entirely  new  light  thrown 
upon  them  when  the  system  of  purchase 
was  abolished.  He  was  prepared  to 
admit  at  once — and  he  thought  his  nght 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office  would  admit — ^that  if  there  was  to 
be  a  separate  rate  of  pay  in  different 
portions  of  the  Army,  it  must  be  based 
either  on  the  score  of  higher  service,  or 
on  a  more  oareful  selection  of  the  recipi- 


ents. That,  however,  was  a  question 
which  could  not  be  considered  abstract- 
edly at  the  present  moment.  "With  re- 
gard to  the  third  class  of  items,  relating  to 
the  number  of  generals,  sinecure  colonel- 
cies, and  the  whole  of  the  half-pay  Hst, 
it  was  essential,  in  his  opinion,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  should  take  them  into 
his  consideration  hereafter.  His  (Mr. 
O'Eeilly's)  view  was,  that  they  must  all 
be  taken  into  accoimt  in  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  retirement  which  must 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  pur- 
chase. He  now  came  to  the  more  pre- 
cise and  definite  part  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Eesolution — that  which  related  to  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  interpretation  of  which 
he  must  take  to  be  tiiat  the  five  years' 
rule  should  be  applied  to  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  well  as  to  other 
posts  in  the  Aimy.  Now,  he  should 
state  very  briefly  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
desirable  such  a  change  should  be  made. 
The  Secretary  for  War,  in  speaking  the 
other  night  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
motion which  should  oe  adopted,  said 
that  one  thing  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  that  was,  that  promotion  should  not 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  political 
chief — ^implying  that  the  selection  must 
be  vested  in  the  responsible  head  of  the 
Army.  That  being  so,  would  the  affairs 
of  the  Army  be  best  administered  by 
such  a  head,  removable  every  five  years? 
There  were,  as  far  as  he  imdertood  the 
matter,  two  patent  objections  to  such  a 
state  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  an 
officer  thus  removable  would  not  have  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  Army 
on  which  his  selections  must  be  based ; 
and,  secondly,  if  the  military  head  of 
the  Army  was  to  be  chosen  by  its  poli- 
tical head  every  five  years,  was  there  no 
danger  that  political  reasons  mieht  in- 
fluence his  choice  ?  Was  it  not  oetter, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  such  per- 
manency in  the  office  as  shoidd  firee  its 
holder  m)m  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
appointed  on  political  grounds  ?  Would 
not  a  Liberal  Secreta^  of  State  be  in- 
clined to  replace  from  his  own  party  a 
chief  of  the  Army  for  one  who  had  been 
appointed  by  a  Conservative  Secretary 
five  years  before?  He  TMr.  O'Eeilly) 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief were  compelled  to  retire 
at  a  fixed  age — ^that  would,  he  thought, 
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be  a  far  better  remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained  of  than  a  compulsoiy  retirement 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  As  to  the  part 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  speech  which  was 
directed  to  the  qualifications  of  the  pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief,  he  must  say 
that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had  made 
no  observation  which  it  was  not  per- 
fectly competent  to  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  make.  But  he  must  observe, 
without  entering  into  any  lengthened 
criticism  of  the  high  qualities  which 
had  been  displayed  in  the  office  by  His 
Royal  Highness,  that  he  believed  he 
had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Army ; 
and  as  to  the  allegation  that  he  shirked 
the  responsibility  of  the  selection  of 
officers,  ne  would  simply  remark  that  he 
did  not  think  he  was  the  less  qualified 
to  discharge  a  difficult  and  honourable 
duty  because  he  recognized  its  diffi- 
culties beforehand.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  gone  on  to  observe  that  there  was 
danger  in  abolishing  the  purchase  sys- 
tem while  we  had  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  had 
avowed  that  he  held  his  high  office  in  offi- 
cial ignorance  of  oyer-regulation  prices, 
and  who  had  stated  that  if  it  were  abo- 
lished to-morrow  a  new  system  of  pur- 
chase would  be  likely  to  spring  up. 
Now,  in  making  that  statement.  His 
Eoyal  Highness  spoke  of  a  state  of 
things  which  it  was  not  proposed  should 
continue  to  exist ;  while  as  to  his  official 
ignorance  of  over-regulation  prices,  his 
lion.  Friend  would  seem  to  imagine  that 
those  prices  had  grown  up  under  the 
administration  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
whereas  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
responsible  for  their  existence ;  and  if  he 
was  officially  ignorant  of  them,  so  had 
been  every  Commander-in-Chief  and  Se- 
cretary of  State  who  had  preceded  him 
in  office.  For  the  reasons  which  he  had 
given  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  go  to  a  Division ;  but  if  he  should 
do  so,  he  must,  however  reluctantly, 
vote  against  his  Resolution. 

Major  DICKSON  said,  he  wished  to 
warn  the  House  and  the  country  against 
the  danger  of  putting  too  great  faith  in 
the  specious  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Treve- 
lyan).  Like  many  militaiy  reformers 
who  had  no  practical  knowledge,  he  had 
drawn  many  theoretical  conclusions,  ad- 
vocating the  abolition  of  systems  of  the 
working  of  which  he  had  no  experience, 
and  the  introduction  of  foreign  systems 

Mr,  O'ReUhj 


—  entirely  overlooking  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  English  and  foreign 
soldiers,  as  well  as  many  minor  matters 
which,  to  a  civilian,  appeared  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  the  importance  of 
whicn  was  fully  appreciated  by  soldiers. 
With  a  confidence  which  might  easily 
impose  upon  civilians,  the  hon.  Member 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  abolishing  two 
systems  which  had  always  worked  well, 
and  had  never  broken  down — our  regi- 
mental system  and  the  Department  of 
the  Horse  Guards.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  always  performed  his  duty 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Army,  and,  as 
he  believed,  of  the  country  generally. 
The  hon.  Member  had  not,  however,  made 
any  distinct  charge  against  the  Horse 
GKiards,  though  he  had  heaped  up  against 
it  many  vague  charges,  which  were,  in 
fact,  the  shortcomings  of  the  "War  Office, 
and  ought  to  lead  Imn  to  advocate  a  re- 
form of  that  Department,  not  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  As  a  soldier  he  could  not  pro- 
test too  strongly  against  any  change 
which  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
regimental  svstem,  or  transfer  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army  from,  a  high  military 
officer  to  a  political  official  or  a  Board  of 
military  officers.  Were  the  Gentlemen 
who  advocated  such  a  change  so  ena- 
moured of  the  Admiralty  that  they 
wished  to  see  a  similar  organization  to 
that  of  the  Admiralty  ?  At  present  the 
Army  had  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  military  patronage  ;  but  if  this 
patronage  were  once  transferred  to  a 
political  department,  political  jobbery 
and  favouritism  would  creep  into  the 
administration,  and  would  give  rise  to 
discontent  and  distrust  throughout  the 
Army.  He  contended  that  the  system 
of  selection  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
that  isprit  de  corps  which  had  led  to  such 
happy  results  in  the  past,  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  there  could  be  no  safe 
rule  for  promotion  but  seniorily  pure 
and  simple.  To  that  it  was  objected 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  men  at  the  head  of  regi- 
ments and  that  a  short  time  would 
witness  the  re-introduction  of  the  pur- 
chase system  in  another  form.  He 
would,  however,  ask  whether  there  was 
no  possibility  of  framing  penal  regula- 
tions, and  whether  there  was  not  a  Qo^ 
vemment  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
them  out  ?  Was  it  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish a  system  that  if  any  officer  was 
reported  incompetent,  and  this  should 
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be  deairlj  estabHslied  on  inyestigation, 
he  ediould  be  called  upon  to  resign  ?  He 
agreed  in  the  remark  made,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Colonel  North) 
that  military  matters  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  political  agitation ; 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  for 
some  months  past  certain  Gentlemen  had 
been  going  up  and  down  the  country 
keeping  up  a  political  agitation,  and  he 
would  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
House,  and  of  military  reformers  out-of- 
doors,  whether  it  was  not  dangerous  to 
carry  on  an  agitation  which  might  tdti- 
mately  reach  &e  Army  itself,  and  utterly 
destroy  that  oheeiful  confidence  which 
now  existed  in  all  ranks  of  Her  Majesty's 

Mb.  H.  B.  BEAND  said,  he  did  not 
agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan) 
in  his  desire  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the 
officer  Commanding- in-Chief.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  removal  of  the  Depart- 
ment from  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  War 
Office  would  give  to  the  public  that  se- 
curity that  was  desired,  and  would  lead 
to  increased  economy.  And  it  was  his 
opinion  that  that  economy  was  sorely 
needed  in  Pall  Mall.  He  thought  that 
the  administration  at  the  Horse  Ghiards 
was  anything  but  economical,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fig^es  enumerated  by  his 
hon.  Friend  who  introduced  the  Motion, 
he  might  observe  that  whereas  in  1853-4 
the  Estimate  for  the  Horse  Guards  was 
£26,000,  it  had  now  increased  to  over 
£49,000.  These  figures  would  afford  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  little  chance  of  effectually  re- 
ducing the  overburdened  Estimates  un- 
less he  commenced  at  the  top.  But  he 
did  not  wish  the  present  debate  to  anti- 
cipate the  discussion  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates. It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
debate  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  personal  attack  upon  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief;  but 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Mover  of 
this  Besolution,  but  rather  the  fault  of 
the  distinguished  individual  at  present 
filling  that  office ;  for  His  Boyal  High- 
ness nad  firom  time  to  time  expressed 
himself  adverse  to  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system,  and  had,  before  the 
Commission  of  1857,  over  and  over  again 
declared  himself  imable  to  select  officers 
for  promotion.  His  Boyal  Highness 
prophesied;  moreover,  in  the  most  solemn 


terms,  that  promotion  by  selection  would 
resolve  itseu  into  promotion  by  seni- 
ority. K  His  Boyal  Highness  had  since 
changed  his  opinion,  as  they  were  told 
he  lately  had,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
service  in  which  he  was  so  deservedly 
loved  and  liked ;  but  if  he  had  not,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  undertake  those 
duties  which  it  was  proposed  should  be 
incidentcJ.  to  his  office.  He  ventured, 
however,  to  submit  that  this  was  not  a 
question  whether  this  or  that  man  should 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief,  but  whether  it  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Army  or  the  nation  that 
the  appointment  to  the  office  should  be 
by  selection,  and  should  be  periodically 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  War. 
He  had  in  his  hands  a  paragraph  of  the 
Beport  of  a  Select  Committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  War  Office  and  Horse 
Guards — a  Committee  over  which  the 
late  Sir  James  Graham  presided.  With 
respect  to  the  advisability  of  placing  the 
pabx>nage  of  the  Army  in  the  hands  of 
a  high  military  officer,  the  Committee 
thus  reported — 

"  The  Army  is  thus  enabled  to  feel  assured  that 
the  patronage  of  the  Army  as  regards  first  com- 
missions, and  the  ordinary  promotions  and  ap- 
pointments, other  than  those  which  are  self-regu- 
lated by  purchase  or  seniority,  will  not  be  distri- 
buted with  a  view  to  political  objects,  or  to  the 
necessities  of  sucoessire  Gofernments." 

But  the  case  was  stronger  now,  for  the 
Gt)vemment  was  about  to  give  the  officer 
Commanding-in-Chief  new  duties.  He 
would  have  to  select  officers  for  promotion 
and  for  appointments,  which  would  be 
no  longer  self-regulated  by  purchase  or 
seniority.  But,  if  the  appointment  of 
this  high  officer  was  to  be  placed  every 
five  years  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  running  into  the  very  danger 
which  thiat  House  most  wished  to  avoid. 
The  appointment  might  be  made  for 
party  purposes ;  at  any  rate  you  would 
never  be  aole  to  eradicate  from  the  minds 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  the  suspicion 
that  the  appointment  might  have  been 
made  for  tne  purpose  of  serving  the  exi- 
gencies of  party.  Therefore,  he  contended 
Uiat  the  office  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  should  be  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment, but  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Queen  and  considerations  affecting  age. 
There  was  a  great  chance  of  effecting 
reductions  in  the  Yote  annually  made  for 
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out-pensionerB — a  Vote  which  had  at- 
tained its  present  proportions — ^upwards 
of  £1,300,000 — in  consequence  of  our 
plan  of  enlisting  men  for  such  long 
periods  of  service  that  at  their  discharge 
they  were  utterly  unfitted  for  all  civilian 
occupation.  A  charge  was  also  imposed 
upon  the  country  for  the  prospective 
services  of  the  pensioners,  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  altogether  worthless. 
The  short-service  system,  however,  when 
thoroughly  worked,  would  do  away  with 
this  source  of  expenditure.  He  was 
quite  prepared  to  support  the  Motion  for 
reduction  when  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  introduced 
this  Motion;  but  the  Motion  itself  he 
regarded  as  too  vague  in  its  terms. 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
Division. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN    said,  he 
thought  this  subject  would  have  been 
bettor  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
the  larger  question  of  Army  organiza- 
tion.    That,  imfortunately,  was  no  new 
subject  in  Europe.    The  sad  results  had 
just  shown  themselves  of  a  system  of 
intendance  worked  not  for  the  good  of  the 
service  or  of  the  coimtry,  but  of  the  en- 
tourage surrounding  the  late  Huler  of  the 
French  people.     The  Germans  pursued 
a  directly  opposite  system,  for  though 
the  Princes  of  the  blood  took  their  full 
share  of  the  dangers  of  the  field,  they 
avoided  in  their  higher  military  appoint- 
ments all  considerations  of  aristocratic 
favour  or  Court  influence,  and  the  results 
showed  themselves  in  the  successes  they 
had  won.   The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Dover  (Major  Dickson)  had  taunted 
civilian  Members    with    talking  about 
military  matters  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  seemed  to  regard  civilian 
interference  in  these  debates  somewhat 
as  he,  when  a  boy  at  school,  regarded 
the  efforts  of  a  GJerman  professor  to 
learn  the  art  of  swimming  when  in  bed ; 
but  still  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
though  thus  opposed  to  civilian  inter- 
ference, admitted  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  who  was  a  civilian,  under 
the  existing  system  exercised  oonlxolling 
authority  over  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  aU  the  military  men  in  the  service. 
In  the  Army  he  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  be- 
lieved this  control  was  but  nominal ;  but 
in  the  Navy,  where  it  really  existed,  and 
where  its  Chief  did  not  enjoy  a  perpe- 
tuity of  tenure,  they  saw  the  results  in 
their  present  Navy,  which,  he  believed, 
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was  efBlcient  enough  to  maintain  it8 
supremacy  against  the  fleets  of  Europe 
and  of  America.  As  to  land  forces, 
battles  were  no  longer  won  with  gro8 
hataillonsy  but  with  improved  ordnance 
and  more  skilfiil  handling.  A  crisis  had 
arrived  in  our  Army  organization,  and 
he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
could  they  candidly  say  that  they  be- 
lieved the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief  was  the  proper  person  at  this 
moment  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Army  ? 

S"Yes,  yes!"]    Hon.  Gentlemen  had 
avoured  him  with  an  affirmative  answer. 
He  thought    they  would  hardly  have 
done  so  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with 
some  facts  he  would  now  bring  to  their 
attention.     In  1857,  before  the  Indian 
Mutiny  broke  out,  he  (Sir  Patrick  0*Brien) 
ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety  of   reviving    two   regiments    of 
cavalry — ^the  5th  Lancers  and  the  18th 
Hussars — ^whose  names  had  long  been 
omitted    from   the    Army   List,      The 
Horse  GKiaxds  insisted  tifiat  this  could 
not  be  done ;  but  in  three  weeks'  time  it 
was  done,  nevertheless.    Again,  a  Staff 
College  had  been  created  which    was 
costing  the  country  many  thousands  a 
year ;  yet  not  a  man  who  passed  through 
the  Staff  College  was  appointed  from  it, 
until  he  called  attention  to  the  subject 
in  that  House.     How  had  the  Horse 
Guards  dealt  with  the  reg^ation  pro- 
viding that  no  officer   should   hold  a 
Staff  appointment  beyond   five  years? 
Why,  it  was  disregarded  by  the  Horse 
GuGO^.    There  were  well-known  cases 
of  men  who  had  been  18  and  22  years 
on  the    Staff.     [*' Oh,    oh!'*]     "Were 
not  hon.  Gentlemen  familiar  with  the 
names  of   Gt>rdon   and   Cunningham  ? 
How  was  all  this  done?  and  was  His 
Boyal  Highness  unaware  of  these  facts  ? 
K  so,  he  was  unfit  for  his  position ;  while 
if  he  did  know  of  the  circumstcmces 
he  was  setting  the  example  of  a  breach 
of  discipline.    To  say  that  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  was  not  a  political 
appointment  was  to  utter  an  absurdity. 
In  former  times  a  Boyal  Duke  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Army ;  and  was  the  strong 
speech  which  was  delivered  by  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  against  the 
CaSiolic  claims  forgotten  —  a  speech  so 
strong,  and  so  partizan,  that  the  Tory 
papers  of  that  day  said  it  ought  to  be 
printed  in  letters  of  gold  ?  [^*  Oh !"  and 
Question!"]     This  was  the  question; 
and  if  he  were  not  heard  inside  the 
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House  he  irotdd  be  heard  outside  the 
House.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  a  Peer 
of  Parliament,  taking  his  j>lace  in  the 
other  House,  and  expressing  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  questions  of  the  day  as 
they  arose,  had  not  political  yiews  of 
his  own,  and  was  a  non-political  oiB^cer. 
Now  that  a  vast  amount  of  patronage 
was  about  to  be  transferred  to  this  dis- 
tinguished personage,  plenty  of  soothing 
speeches  were  delivered  in  that  House, 
and  those  Members  were  laughed  at 
who  wished  to  state  their  honest  opi- 
nions. Before  introducing  their  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  the 
Ooyemment  ought  to  have  considered 
what  would  be  their  future  policy  were 
they  to  maintain  only  a  system  of  insular 
defence  ?  or  were  tifiey  to  defend  treaty 
obligations,  and  maintain  the  old  tradi- 
tion that  we  were  to  be  prepared  for  every 
eventuality  ?  It  was  very  doubtful,  in 
his  opinion,  whether  the  industry  and 
weellh.  of  the  country  would  submit  with 
a  good  grace  to  pay  the  increased  taxes 
rendered  necessary  by  the  new  Army 
Estimates.  It  seemed  to  him  that  too 
many  persons  in  the  present  day — ^in- 
dudmg  some  of  those  whom  he  was  now 
addressing — were  too  like  Punches  bump- 
tious Englishman,  who  thought  them- 
selves the  greatest  and  most  influential 
people  under  the  sun,  imtil  brought 
bacK  to  their  senses  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  stepped  forward 
and  said — "Mr.  Giles,  you  will  have 
to  pay  me  Sd,  in  the  pound  income 
tax.*'  "Whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
Irish  people,  they,  at  all  events,  often 
rose  above  considerations  of  material  in- 
terest, and  on  a  late  memorable  occasion 
would  have  given  all  they  possessed  to 
carry  out  an  idea  which  was  endeared  to 
their  country  by  old  traditional  associa- 
tions. In  conclusion,  he  said  he  could 
only  support  that  portion  of  the  Motion 
which  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Army.  fThe  hon.  Member  spoke 
amid  much  interruption.] 

M».  OSBOENE:  Whatever  epithet 
may  be  applied  to  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  preceded  me  in  this 
debate  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien),  I  scarcely 
think  it  will  be  considered  to  be  one  of 
a  soothing  nature.  Indeed,  it  occurs  to 
me  tiiat  we  farther  we  go  into  this  de- 
bate, the  more  we  are  practising  the 
figure  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to, 
aatd  are  endeavouring  to  learn  to  swim 
by  swimming  in  bed.    While  listening 


to  the  aivuments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  floating  Motion,  I  have 
been  very  much  tempted  to  ask  what 
has  become  of  that  band  of  boimding 
brothers  of  whom  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  introduced  the  present  Motion 
is  a  type.  One  afker  another  I  see  them 
rismg  in  their  places  and  saying  that 
they  i)erfectly  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  begging  him  not  to  go  to  a 
Division.  One  omy  has  been  true  to  the 
cause.  Faithful  among  the  faithless, 
my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien), 
who  had  roved  from  New  York  to  Vienna, 
and  back  again  to  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
is  the  only  one  who  said  he  would  sup- 
port the  Motion ;  but  he  does  not  give 
any  reason  for  supporting  it,  except  that 
the  5th  Lancers  and  the  18th  Boyal  Dra- 
goons were  disbanded  on  account  of  the 
Horse  Ghiards  refusing  to  re-raise  them. 
I  must  say  that  having  entered  the  House 
late,  and  not  being  fully  aware  of  what 
was  coming  on,  I  thought  there  was 
some  mistake.  I  was  imder  the  im- 
pression, until  I  saw  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Chair,  that  you  ought  not  to  have 
been  sitting  there,  but  &at  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  should  have  been 
presiding,  and  that  the  discussion  was 
on  the  Army  Estimates.  I  have  heard 
very  little — ^indeed  nothing — about  the 
dual  government,  but  I  have  heard  a 
flaming  attack  made  upon  His  Hoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for 
reasons  which  I  can  neither  understand 
nor  approve.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Colonel  North),  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dover  (Major  Dickson),  have,  I  think, 
been  rather  hard  upon,  and  have  not 
made  sufficient  allowances  for,  the  posi- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs.  He  is  a  rising 
young  man,  of  extraordinary  ability, 
extraordinary  energy,  and  extraordinary 
industry.  He  took  up  this  question  of 
Army  Beform,  the  abrogation  of  pur- 
chase, and  the  abolition  of  the  Horse 
Guards.  While  **  starring  "  it  in  the  pro- 
vinces he  made  the  same  able  speech  he 
has  delivered  this  evening.  I  am  able 
to  compliment  him  upon  it,  as  I  have 
read    it  on   three    previous    occasions. 

t"  No,  no !  "]  My  hon.  Friend  the 
[ember  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbotham), 
is  not  such  a  studier  of  the  provincial 
papers  as  I  bm.  I  have  even  read  his 
letters  from  abroad.    If  my  hon.  Friend 
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will  get  the  EUnhwrgh  Courant  for  De- 
cember last  I  think  he  will  find  that 
identical  speech.  He  will  also  find  it  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  I  repeat  that 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  provincial 
papers,  and  seen  all  these  charges  going 
£'om  Edinburgh  to  Manchester,  £rom 
Manchester  to  Liverpool,  and,  finally, 
cropping  up  at  Birmingham.  I  read  his 
speech,  too,  at  Nottingham ;  and  I  think, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
hardly  treated.  Well,  this  industrious 
young  man  joins  the  lijjnistry.  He  found 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  laat  year  did 
not  hold  out  any  very  great  hope  of  re- 
form in  the  Army ;  consequently,  this  in- 
dustrious and  able  young  man  leaves  the 
Government.  This  was  very  creditable 
to  him  ;  but  it  must  naturally  have  been 
a  great  disappointment  for  him,  after 
he  had  made  this  great  sacrifice  and 
''starred  it"  in  the  provinces,  to  find 
that  his  right  hon.  Fnend  the  Secretary 
for  War  had,  without  any  previous  in- 
formation, taken  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails,  by  coming  forward  with  a  proposal 
to  bring  forward  all  these  reforms  to  ab- 
rogate purchase  and  to  destroy  the  dual 
government,  besides  promising  a  great 
many  other  reforms.  What  does  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burehs 
want  ?  It  is  very  hard  for  him  to  find 
these  questions  settled  by  the  Secretary 
for  War.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Just  let 
me  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  one  thing. 
While  we  are  all  gaping  at  and  admir- 
ing this  great  scheme  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase  —  on  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  when  the  proper  time 
arrives — are  we  prepared  for  the  enor- 
mous outlay  that  it  will  render  necessary  ? 
The  sum  at  present  named  is  £8,000,000. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  to  prophesy,  but  if 
the  House  of  Commons  gets  out  of  it 
under  £12,000,000,  and  £600,000  by 
way  of  a  retiring  list,  I  am  very  much 
mistaken.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
debate  this  subject  on  a  Motion  as  to 
whether  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  Horse  Guards.  We 
shall  have  time  enough  to  take  it  up  on 
another  occasion.  This  has  degenerated 
into  nothing  more  than  an  Army  Eati- 
mate  debate.  If  I  accuse  my  hon. 
Friend  who  initiated  it  of  having 
made  the  same  speech  in  four  places 
before,  assuredly  I  have  heard  the  same 
speech  from  his  Seconder,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Aflderson);  and 
certainly  he  had  a  much  larger  congre-  I 
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gation  to-night  than  he  had  on  the 
ocoasion  I  allude  to.  I  have  been  always 
particularly  anxious  to  hear  what  faJAs 
irom  that  hon.  Gentleman,  because  he  is 
essentially  a  representative  man ;  and  I 
congratulate  him  upon  having  made 
exactly  the  same  speech  he  did  when  he 
attempted  last  year  to  cut  down  the  Vote 
for  the  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  However,  I  want  to  come  to  the 
question.  My  hon.'Friend  the  Member  for 
the  King's  County  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien), 
like  a  gallant  and  eloquent  Irishman  as 
he  is,  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
He  asks — **  Is  there  a  man  in  the  House 
who  will  say  that  His  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  the  proper 
man  to  be  Commander-in-Chief?"  I 
am  the  man  who  says  that.  I  believe  a 
more  honest  and  conscientious  man,  and 
a  man  better  fitted  for  the  post,  never 
presided  at  the  Horse  Guards.  My  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  brings  forward 
trumpery  instances  of  his  having  pro- 
posed Motions  in  a  thin  House.  I  dare 
say  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  never  aware 
that  these  Motions  were  made.  What 
I  complain  of  is  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber now,  as  then,  proposes  Besolu- 
tions  which  only  nibble  at  the  question 
— he  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  it.  He 
endeavours  to  raise  a  cloud  around  the 
Horse  Guards;  he  talks  of  purchase, 
Army  agents,  flogging,  marking  with  the 
letter  D,  and  contagious  diseases.  He 
puts  all  these  together,  and  he  endea* 
voiirs  to  saddle  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
with  this  olla  podrida.  What  has  the 
Duke  to  do  with  it  ?  I  protest  against 
making  the  Commander-in-Chief  the 
object  of  all  this  abuse.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  the  man  who  accepts  all  respon- 
sibility ;  if  purchase  has  not  been  done 
away  with  before,  it  is  not  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief who  is  to  blame — it  is 
this  House  that  is  to  blame  for  it ;  it  is 
those  new  lights  who  have  been  made 
the  victim  of  the  petty  larceny  which 
has  occurred,  and  whose  pocket  has  been 
picked  of  their  scheme.  I  heartily  sym* 
pathize  with  the  hon.  Member,  but  as 
an  old  soldier  who  has  seen  something 
of  the  Army  and  its  working,  I  say 
boldly  that  I  believe  there  never  was  a 
man  who  was  more  conscientious  in  his 
appointments  than  the  Boyal  Duke,  and 
that  he  never  condescended  to  a  dirty 
thing  or  job.  There  is  as  much  slavish* 
ness  in  abusing  the  Boyal  Duke  as  there 
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may  be  courage  in  praising  bim.  I 
haycTbeen  very  mucb  struck  with  some 
of  the  instances  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs  has  been  perpetually 
giving  the  natives  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  have  always  been  received 
with  enormous  cheers.  He  cut  that  j  oke 
about  Lord  Hardinge  at  Birmingham. 
[Mr.  Trevelyan  :  I  did  not.]  Then  it 
was  at  Edinburgh.  I  suppose  he  could 
not  have  selected  a  more  imfortimate 
instance  than  that  of  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Horse  Guards  when 
it  was  known  that  the  supply  of  artillery 
in  this  country  was  disgraceMly  defi- 
cient, and  by  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardinge  the  country  was  put  •in  a 
better  state  of  defence  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  before.  What  I  complain  of 
is  this — that  the  hon.  Member  has 
not  spoken  to  this  House  as  he  has 
spoken  to  assemblies  at  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere.  [Mr.  Tbevelyai^  made  a 
gesture  of  denial.]  No,  he  has  not.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  selects  one  man  £rom 
among  many,  and  he  says — **  You  have 
got  into  a  groove.  Here  is  Sir  Bichard 
Airey  who  is  perpetually  employed." 
And  why  is  he?  JBecause,  I  suppose, 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  officers  this 
country  has  possessed ;  and  if  anything 
awkward  arose  on  the  Continent  I  sup- 
pose it  very  probable  there  is  no  man 
we  should  sooner  place  at  the  head  of  an 
Army  than  Sir  Richard  Airey.  I  have 
been  an  Army  reformer  in  my  time,  and 
I  am  6tm  a^  Army  reformer.  I  have 
turned  the  Serpentine  through  the  Horse 
GKiards  with  greater  success  than  the 
hon.  Gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Bylands) 
has  turned  it  through  the  Foreign  Office 
— ^by  one  of  my  first  essays  in  Parlia- 
ment I  reduced  flogging  in  the  Army, 
therefore  I  feel  I  have  some  right  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  However  Parlia- 
ment may  interfere  with  the  Estimates, 
as  it  properly  may,  I  hope  we  may  not 
get  a  more  expensive  Anny — ^though  I 
fear  we  shall;  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  I  should  deprecate  more  than 
another — if  there  is  one  thing  I  hope 
Parliament  will  never  do  —  it  is  tne 
taking  the  command  of  the  British  Army 
fix)m  the  Horse  Guards. 

Me.  CAEDWELL  :  I  shaU  be  glad 
if  any  words  of  mine  shall  induce  my 
hon.  Friend  not  to  press  his  Motion  to  a 
Division ;  for  if  he  t^e  a  Division,  he  will 
do  so  on  a  point  on  which  he  does  not 
carry  the  House  with  him.    From  the 
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tone  of  his  speech,  I  think  his  Motion 
was  intended  not  so  much  to  be  levelled 
personally  against  His  Boyal  Highnes, 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief 
as  to  raise  the  question  of  the  tenure  of 
that  office.  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  on  both  these  points. 
With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  office, 
I  wish  to  say  that  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  an  exceptional  warrant  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  which  removed  the 
discipline  of  the  Army,  the  appoint- 
ments, and  the  promotions  from  the 
control  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  A 
few  years  ago  that  exceptional  warrant 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  remained 
without  any  clear  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement imtil  last  year,  when,  by  an 
Order  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  it  was 
placed  beyond  doubt.  Dual  government 
cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence 
since  that  Order  was  passed  ;  and  we  are 
now  moving  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
War  Office  m  Pali  MaU,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  greater  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration which  all  Secretaries  of  State, 
from  General  Peel  to  the  present  time, 
have  pointed  out  to  be  necessary,  which 
Sir  James  Graham's  Committee  so 
strongly  recommended,  and  which  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  agrees  with  me  in 
recommending  to  this  House.  By  the 
Motion  before  the  House — to  which  I 
shall  confine  myself — my  hon.  Friend 
asks  that  the  tenure  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  be  altered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  avail  himself  of  the 
best  administrative  talent;  and  he  ex- 
plains that  by  saying  he  wishes  to  have 
the  five  years'  rule,  which  applies  to  all 
other  Staff  officers,  applied  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Conmiand- 
ing-in-Chief.  There  cannot  be  anything 
more  deceptive  than  to  pursue  an  ana- 
logy where  the  reason  does  not  hold.  In 
all  other  Staff  appointments,  as  has  been 
justly  pointed  out,  the  selection  is  made 
by  a  professional  officer,  by  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief — by  a 
person  who  has  no  connection  with  poli- 
tics. Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
would  be  more  mischievous  than  an- 
other, it  would  be  to  have  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  politics  introduced  into  this 
office.  You  have  a  most  difficult  pro- 
blem to  solve,  because  you  justly  hold 
the  political  officer  who  sits  here  respon- 
sible to  you  for  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
pointments ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you 
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justly  detormine  tliat  these  appointments 
shall  not  be  made  by  a  political  officer. 
That  is  an  extremely  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  and  you  solve  it  by  taking  care  to 
hold  high  the  just  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary officer  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Army,  while,  on  the  other,  you  hold 
high  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  But  if  you  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
terminable  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period, 
you  would,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  im- 
pair and  disparage  the  just  authority 
which  ought  to  belong  to  that  office. 
Let  us  consider  it  in  two  ways.  The 
appointment  might  be  made  either  for 
too  long  a  period  or  for  too  short  a  one. 
Suppose  you  had  got,  by  misfortune  or 
by  accident,  in  that  high  place  an  officer 
who  really  was  not  competent  for  it — 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Truro  (Captain 
Vivian)  put  this  point  in  a  thinner  House 
with  perfect  clearness — ^would  you,  be- 
cause he  had  a  five  years'  appointment, 
desire  to  continue  him  in  the  office  to 
the  end  of  the  five  years?  Quite  the 
reverse  ;  you  would  justly  hold  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  day  responsible  for  bringing 
his  appointment  to  a  close.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  hon.  Friend  spoke  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
as  Commander-in-Chief;  but  if  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
in  the  office,  would  anybody  propose  to 
substitute  any  other  person  for  him? 
Suppose  the  eminent  man  who  has  so 
successfully  commanded  the  GFerman 
Armies  were  at  the  head  of  our  Army, 
would  anybody  propose  that,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  he  should  terminate  his 
office  ?  Therefore,  Sir,  with  regard 
to  tenure,  I  hold  that  the  office  of 
the  Field  Marshal  Commanding -in - 
Chief  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
Staff  appointment  by  essential  differ- 
ences, and  that  the  continuance  of  any- 
one in  it,  or  his  removal  from  it,  must  de- 
pend upon  considerations  ofpublio  ex- 
pediency and  advantage.  Therefore  I 
hold  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  is 
mistaken  in  the  Motion  he  makes,  and  I 
regret  very  much  if,  by  persevering  in 
it,  he  compels  us  to  go  mto  a  different 
Lobby  from  him,  as  he  is  doing  so  much 
to  support  our  general  proposals.  But 
I  must  also  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
ground  he  took  for  the  proposals  he 
makes  with  regard  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge   before   the   Committee   of 
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1857.  It  would  be  very  severe  discipline 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  us  if,  in  practical 
matters  of  this  kind,  we  were  to  be 
bound  by  opinions  we  may  have  ex- 
pressed some  14  years  ago.  Public 
opinion  marches  gradually,  sometimes 
rapidly,  and  carries  us  along  with  it. 
The  iUustrious  Duke  was  not  the  only 
person  who,  in  1857,  entertained  opi- 
nions adverse  to  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that 
day  thought,  under  the  circimistances, 
that  abolition  of  purchase  was  not  de- 
sirable ;  and  why  is  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge to  be  held  to  the  opinion  he  then 
entertained  any  more  than  the  Secretary 
of  St^e  ?  It  is  admitted  on  aU  hands 
that  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the 
various  Committees  by  whom  he  was 
examined  with  the  utmost  frankness. 
No  doubt  the  opinions  which  were  then 
placed  on  record  were  the  opinions  he 
then  held ;  but  he  did  not  necessarily 
hold  them  for  all  subsequent  time.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  what  has  re- 
cently passed  on  the  subject  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase,  and  more  especially  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  over  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey)  presided,  has 
had  a  material  effect  in  influencing  his 
judgment  on  the  subject.  At  any  rate 
the  illustrious  Duke  has  cordially  as- 
sisted the  Government  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  measures,  and  given  us 
all  the  support  and  co-operation  we 
could  desire.  Well,  Sir,  with  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Horse  Gua^s  one 
important  change  is  made.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  MiHtaiy 
Secretary — ^he  has  been  spoken  of  as  u 
he  were  the  mere  amanuensis  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  But  the  office  of 
Military  Secretary  is  one  of  very  great 
importance,  because  he  has  to  record 
ana  tabidate  the  reports  of  the  general 
officers  inspecting,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  promotions  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  Army ;  and  the  office  will  be  one 
of  far  greater  importance  if  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  are  carried  mto 
effect.  It  IS  only  justice  to  General 
Foster,  the  Military  Secretary,  to  say 
that,  in  speaking  of  higher  duties,  no 
reflection  whatever  is  intended  or  thought 
of  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
former  duties  were  discharged.  Then, 
Sir,  upon  the  second  part  of  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  Friend  I  do  not  think  I  need 
enter  at  any  length  to«>night — ^that  would 
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be  only  aaticipatioii.  Of  course  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  that, 
spefl^ng  generally^  whatever  is  obsolete 
and  antiquated  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  criticism  and  removal.  I  imderstand 
the  principal  object  of  my  hon.  Friend 
is  to  change  the  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  I  do  not  under- 
stand him  to  desire  at  all  to  point  obser- 
vation against  the  individual  who  now 
hapx>ens  to  fill  the  high  office,  but  only 
against  the  tenure  of  &e  office  itself.  I 
hope  my  hon.  Friend  will  see  that  what 
I  have  said  is  true — ^that  this  is  an  office 
the  duration  of  which  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  mere  lapse  of  time ;  ques- 
tions of  expediency  must  be  tak^  into 
account,  and  the  officer  holding  it  shoidd 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Government, 
assisting  and  co-operating  with  them  in 
carrying  forward  Uieir  measures ;  at  the 
same  time  you  ought  to  take  every  means 
in  your  power  for  preventing  the  patron- 
age of  the  Army  being  mixed  up  with 
political  questions,  and  holding  up  as 
high  as  possible  the  authority  vested  in 
him.  I  have  listened  with  admiration 
to  the  ability  my  hon.  Friend  has  dis- 
played to-night.  I  trust  that  ability 
will  never  be  exercised  on  merely  per- 
sonal matters;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if 
he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  success  he 
has  gained  this  evening,  and  will  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  Division. 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  said,  he  would 
not,  after  the  kind  attention  the  House 
had  given  him  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  say  more  than  a  very  few  words 
in  rep^.  He  thought  a  litue  too  much 
had  been  made  of  the  five  years'  tenure 
of  office;  if  the  Governor  General  of 
India  could  be  appointed  for  that  period, 
and  the  arrangement  could  work  so  sa- 
tisfactorily for  so  many  years,  he  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  did  not  think  that  the  Com- 
mandership-in-Chief  was  an  office  so 
very  high  that  it  should  be  regulated 
differently.  He  asked  for  no  single  re- 
medy to  night;  he  merely  wished  the 
House  to  pronounce  that  the  present 
tenure  was  disadvantageous.  As  for 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne),  he  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  them.  It 
mattered  veiy  little  what  speeches  he 
had  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiy ;  but  this,  at  least,  he  could  sa^, 
that  wnat  he  had  stated  he  was  not  afraid 
to  repeat  in  that  House.  He  should 
have  oeen  glad  to  accede  to  the  tugges- 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  88  ;  Noes 
201:  Majority  118. 

THE    POPE— LETTER    OP    MR.  GLAD- 
STONE.—MOTION   FOR  PAPERS. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  moved  an  Ad- 
dress  to  Her  Majesty  for  Copies  of  the 
Letter  from  the  right  hon.  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Queen's  Coimty,  dated  the  30th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1870,  and  for  other  Papers. 
The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the  contest 
between  France  and  Prussia,  following 
hard  on  the  declaration  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility, had  produced  a  state  of  affairs  in 
Italy  which  caused  some  correspondence 
between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  and  other  per- 
sons who  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  Government  upon  this  important 
question.  There  was  great  anxiety  felt 
in  Ireland  amonff  the  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  body  on  the  subject. 
Meetings  were  held  by  them  and  ad- 
dresses forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister 
soliciting  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  Pope— and  altogether  the  subject 
had  assumed  a  character  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  a  demand  for  the 
Papers  relating  to  it.  The  first  portion 
of  the  Papers  asked  for  comprised  the 
correspondence  between  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treastiry  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Queen's  Coimty  (Mr.  Dease).  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  of  course 
should  not  have  moved  for  these  letters ; 
they  were  not,  however,  in  the  nature  of 
private  corresx>ondence ;  they  comprised 
a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  a 
great  Protestant  country  pledging  not 
only  himself,  but  the  whole  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  a  policy  inconsistent  with 
Protestant  principles.  An  important  re- 
ference was  made  to  this  subject  by  The 
Times  correspondent  at  Florence  on  the 
21st  of  December  last,  when,  in  com- 
menting on  a  recently  issued  Green  Book, 
he  wrote— 
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"Another  despatch  of  Signer  Cadoma,  dated 
the  27th  of  September,  shows  how  well  the  chief 
of  the  English  Foreign-  Office  understood  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  how  warmly  he  recom- 
mended the  Italian  Government  to  leave  alone 
that  unfortunate  business  of  Roma  Capitate. 
Though  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  is  not  accepted,  he  tries  to  persuade 
the  Pope  not  to  leave  Rome.  Mr.  Otway,  in  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Signer  Cadoma  on  the 
same  day,  seems  to  have  insisted  once  more  upon 
the  necessity  of  postponing  the  transfer,  and  points 
out  the  difficulties  the  question  produces  in  Ire- 
land." 

But  this  matter  produced  difficulties  in 
other  places  besides  Ireland.  The  letter 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  excited 
great  interest  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  was 
keenly  felt  that  if  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  Pope  were  officially  recognized  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  this  country  wotdd 
not  be  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation — because  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  spirituEd  functions  of  the 
Pope  had  ever  been  opposed  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  feeling  was  so 
strong  in  Scotland  that  the  letter  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  an  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  the  Reformation,  that  the 
matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Free  Church  Presbytery  on 
the  2  8th  of  December  last.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  Dr.  Candlish  remarked 
that — 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  in  his  letter  to  him  that 
at  one  time  he  intended  to  publish  that  letter  (one 
to  Dr.  C.'s  friend) ;  but  that,  influenced  by  the  ad- 
Tice  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  thought  it  better  to 
abstain  from  publishing  it  at  this  time,  and  to  wait 
till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  when  he  would  be 
prepared  to  offer  any  explanation  which  any  par- 
ties in  the  House  might  seem  to  require." 

In  conformity  with  that  declaration  he 
now  asked  for  the  letter,  in  order  that 
the  required  explanation  might  be  given. 
After  this  meetmg  a  number  of  anxious 
inquirers  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  met  to  consider  the  matter  in  Pall 
Mall ;  the  consultation  resulted  in  a  letter 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  signed  by  the 
hon.  Members  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
and  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  Chambers), 
dated  the  6th  of  January.  This  letter 
was  not  replied  to  until  the  19th;  and 
then  came  a  correspondence  commencing 
with  *' My  dear  Qiadstone "  and  "My 
dear  Kinnaird,"  and  when  it  was  re- 
membered that  these  two  letters  were 
dated  on  the  same  day,  one  was  anxious 
to  know  where  the  correspondence  was 
concocted,  who  suggested  the  conclusion, 
and  how  it  came  to  be  published.  But 
surely  the  House  should  be  put  in  po0- 
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session  of  the  facts  when  a  Free  Ghurch 
Presbytery  had  been  told  the  matter  was 
capable  of  explanation,  and  the  public 
generally  had  been  assured  that  a  pri- 
vate conversation  in  a  certain  house  was 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  distin- 
guished Protestants  who  took  part  in  it. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  the  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister  was  repeated  in  sub- 
stance in  a  despatch  by  Lord  Kimberley 
to  the  Gbvemor  of  Gibraltar,  dated  the 
16th  of  January,  1871,  in  which  he  had 
said — 

**  Her  Majesty's  Government  hare  not  interfered 
in  the  oiTil  affairs  of  the  Roman  States  on  the 
occasion  of  former  events  which  hare  occurred 
during  <the  reign  of  the  present  Pope,  nor  can 
they  now  so  interfere  ;  but  the  deep  interest  which 
is  feU  by  many  millions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
in  common  with  the  petitioners,  in  the  position  of 
the  Pope  renders  all  that  concerns  his  personal 
dignity  and  independence,  and  freedom  to  exercise 
his  spiritual  functions,  fit  subjects  for  the  notice 
of  her  Government,  and  they  have  not  failed  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  in  their  power  to  afford  to 
the  Pope  the  means  of  security  in  case  of  need. 
Her  Majesty  desires  me  to  state  that  this  subject 
will  continue  to  receive  the  oareiul  attention  of 
her  Government,  and  that  she  has  seen  with  much 
satisfaction  the  declaration  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Pope's  freedom  and  independence 
will  be  fully  maintained,  and  due  provision  made 
for  the  support  of  his  dignity." 

Possibly  the  explanation  to  be  offered 
by  the  Government  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Protestants  of  England;  but, 
however  that  might  be,  it  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Gibraltar,  who  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Royal  goodness,  as  well  as  the 
kind  notice  taken  by  Government  of  the  Holy 
Father's  cause,  and  the  formal  recognition  set 
forth  in  Earl  Kimberley's  despatch  of  '  the  deep 
interest  felt  by  many  millions  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  in  common  with  the  petitioners,  in  tiie 
position  of  the  Pope,'  lead  me  to  entertain  every 
confidence  that  Ministers  will  never  be  satisfied 
that  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  supreme 
spiritual  chief  be  left  to  rest  on  the  sole  security 
of  the  Italian  Parliament  and  Government,  whose 
policy  does  not  offer  suflScient  guarantee  for  the 
future." 

Thus  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  at 
the  sttme  time  satisfied  the  Yicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Gibraltar,  and  Dr.  Candlish,  of 
the  Edinburgh  Free  Church  Presbytery. 
Under  those  circumstances  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  not  refuse  these 
Papers,  nor  the  House  be  induced  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly ;  for  the  policy 
indicated  in  the  letter  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  certainly  **  inconsistent " 
in  the  words  of  the  Bill  of  Eights  "with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant 
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kingdom."  The  hon.  Member  then  moved 
the  Address  for  Papers. 

Mb.  MTLLEE,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  that  the  question  had  excited 
great  interest  in  the  constituency  he 
represented,  and  he  thanked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  for  having  brought 
it  forward.  He  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  production  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  the  British  Diplomatic  Agent 
at  Home. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graoiouslj 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  House,  Copies  of  the  Letter  from  the  Right 
honourable  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
honourable  Member  for  Queen's  County,  dated  the 
30  th  day  of  NoTember  1870,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  *  the  Sovereign  Pontiff ;'  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  '  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider 
all  that  relates  to  the  adequate  support  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal  freedom 
and  independence  in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual 
functions  to  be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice :' 

Of  the  Correspondence  between  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  honourable  Members  for 
Perth  and  Marylebone,  on  Ihe  same  subject : 

Of  Despatches  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to 
Foreign  Governments,  and  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Governors  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  on 
the  same  subject : 

And,  of  all  Despatches  from  the  British  Diplo- 
matic Agent  resident  in  Rome  since  the  1st  day 
of  August  1870."— (Ifr.  WxUiam  Johnston,) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sorry  that 
tlie  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  John- 
ston) has  framed  his  Motion  in  such  a 
manner  as  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
Qovemment  to  agree  to  it  as  it  stands. 
The  hon.  Member  has  combined  a  great 
many  matters  in  his  Motion,  to  some  of 
whidi  I  do  not  object,  but  to  others  of 
them  I  cannot  agree.  But  before  deal- 
ing with  it  I  wiU  state  the  position  the 
Government  assumes  with  regard  to  the 
question.  With  respect  to  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Dease,  the  Government  adhere  to 
the  proposition  it  contains.  The  Govern- 
ment do  not,  as  the  hon.  Member  has 
stated,  wish  to  have  the  spiritual  func- 
tions of  the  Pope  recognized  or  meddled 
with  by  us  in  any  way ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment believe  that  the  liberty  of  the  head 
of  the  reli^on  of  many  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects — ^his  liberty  and  personal 
independence — is  a  legitimate  matter  for 
the  notice  of  this  Government.  That  is 
the  proposition  we  maintain  and  that  we 
mean  to  adhere  to ;  if  the  hon.  Member 
thinks  that  a  proposition  dangerous  to 


the  principle  of  the  Eeformation,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  principles  of  ilie  Be- 
formation  must  be  more  limited  than 
most  Protestants  commonly  believe  them 
to  be.  If  my  language,  through  its 
looseness,  has  scandalized  the  conscience 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  or  any  other  hon. 
Member,  I  shoidd  be  glad  to  remove 
that  difficulty.  The  Motion  consists  of 
no  fewer  than  five  branches.  First,  it 
asks  for  the  production  of  the  letter  from 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  Mr. 
Dease ;  then  for  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  hon.  Members  for  Perth  and 
Marylebone ;  thirdly,  for  the  Despatches 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  foreign  Go- 
vernments ;  fourthly,  for  the  Despatches 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  on  the 
same  subject;  and,  fifthly,  for  aU  De- 
spatches from  the  British  Diplomatic 
Agent  resident  in  Bome  since  the  1st  of 
August,  1870.  Now,  the  Gx)vemment 
have  prepared  and  directed  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  Papers  on  the 
Italian  question ;  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  exercised  a  sound 
discretion,  these  Papers  being  actually 
on  the  Table,  or,  certainly,  on  the  very 
point  of  being  laid  on  the  Table,  if  he 
had  waited  a  little  to  see  what  they  con- 
tained. We  could  not  accede  to  a  Motion 
for  the  production  "of  all  Despatches 
from  the  British  Diplomatic  Agent  resi- 
dent in  Bome  "  since  the  1st  of  August, 
1870.  That  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
the  House  usually  deals  with  a  Motion 
for  such  Papers.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  House  to  leave  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  discretion  as  to  those  despatches 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  lay  before 
Parliament,  and  as  to  those  other  de- 
spatches, or  portions  of  them,  which  it 
may  be  advisable  to  withhold.  If  the 
object  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is — as  I 
daresay  it  is — to  question  the  matter  of 
this  correspondence,  I  think  he  can  ob- 
tain that  object  in  a  very  simple  manner 
by  moving  a  portion  of  his  Motion  to 
which  I  know  of  no  objection — namely, 
for  the  production  of  the  Despatches  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Governors 
of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  These  are  re- 
gular official  documents,  and  if  he  likes 
to  move  for  them  he  is  perfectly  welcome 
to  them  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
they  will  give  him  the  language  of  the 
Gt)vemment  in  an  authentic  form.  With 
regard  to  producing    ''all  Despatches 
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from  the  Britisli  Diplomatic  Agent  resi- 
dent at  Home/'  as  we  have  laid  the 
Italian  Papers  on  the  Table,  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  endea- 
vour to  force  on  the  House  such  a  sweep- 
ing Motion  at  the  present  moment.  Let 
him  exercise  his  discretion  as  to  that 
point  afterwards.  With  respect  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Motion,  I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  imnocessary ;  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  in  possession  of  those 
Papers,  inasmuch  as  he  recites  a  portion 
of  them  in  his  Motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  considerable  difficulty  in 
acceding  to  a  proposal  which  I  tiiink 
would  form  a  bad  precedent.  The  hon. 
Member  proposes  to  convert  into  official 
documents,  to  be  produced  in  this  House, 
a  correspondence  between  a  Minister 
and  certain  Members  of  this  House. 
This  is  not  a  proceeding  which  the 
House  would  do  well  to  establish  as  a 
precedent  without  very  careful  considera- 
tion. It  often  happens  that  a  Member 
of  tliis  House  may  write  to  a  public 
Office  on  a  matter  of  public  interest  and 
may  receive  an  answer  that  is  afterwards 
published  in  the  newspapers.  That 
sometimes  occurs.  But  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  desirable,  without  laying  down  any 
rule  for  its  limitation,  to  establish  a 
practice  of  converting  such  letters  into 
official  Papers.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
should  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  that 
everything  shoidd  be  made  an  official 
Paper  of  and  laid  on  the  Table  in  order 
that  it  may  be  animadverted  upon  in  the 
House.  In  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  his  making  such  animadver- 
sions, because  the  Papers  are  on  the 
Table,  which  he  regards  as  the  corpus 
delicti.  But  on  accoimt  of  my  objection 
to  laying  down  a  precedent  for  calling 
for  the  production,  as  official  documents, 
of  all  correspondence  that  may  pass 
between  Members  of  this  House  and  a 
Minister,  and  which  may  subsequently 
be  published  in  the  newspapers,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  to  this 
Motion  as  it  stands. 

Mk.  GEEENE  said,  he  thought  the 
House  had  a  right  to  the  production  of 
the  Papers  referred  to  in  that  Motion ; 
but  he  confessed  he  did  not  lay  much 
stress  on  the  correspondence  between 
the  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
and  the  Prime  Minister.  They  could  all 
see  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  come  to 
the  rescue  of  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  for 
when  he  first  read  me  Prime  Minister's 

Mr.  Gladstone 


letter  he  could  not  have  thought  that  a 
man  of  his  acuteness  could  ever  have 
committed  such  words  to  paper;  nor 
was  he  singular  in  that  opinion,  for  the 
matter  had  caused  the  greatest  sensation 
in  8coUand.  The  Prune  Minister  de- 
clared that — 

^  Her  Majetty'f  GoTernment  consider  all  that 
relates  to  the  adequate  support  of  the  dignit/  of 
the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions to  be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice." 

He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
how  far  he  thought  that  interference 
might  be  legitimately  carried  ?  If  they 
were  to  interfere  at  all  in  a  matter  that  did 
not  concern  this  country — supposing  the 
independence  of  the  Pope  to  oe  affected, 
was  their  interference  to  be  backed  up 
by  nothing  more  than  moral  force  ?  The 
people  of  this  country  stood  in  doubt  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Gt)vemment  on 
this  matter,  and  felt  they  ought  to  have 
a  direct  answer  as  to  whether  we  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Pope  or  no. 
Surely  5iey  could  leave  the  Pope  very 
well  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  trusted 
there  were  still  some  Members  of  the 
Liberal  party  left  who  would  adhere  to 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country. 
This  coimtry  did  not  interfere  with  the 
Uberty  of  the  Pope,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
ccdled  upon  to  defend  that  liberty,  if  it 
should  be  in  danger,  fi:om  any  foreign 
Power.  He  reg^tted  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  brought  forward  in  a  more 
definite  form;  but  let  the  Government 
toll  them  plainly  how  far  they  meant  to 
protoct  the  Pope  if  his  liberty  or  inde- 
pendency was  in  jeopardy. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  take  a  some- 
what  different  view  of  this  subject  from 
that  in  which  it  has  been  treated ;  be- 
cause, having  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  in  1848, 1  remember  well  the  long 
discussions  which  took  place  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  the  proposal  made  for 
establishing  relations  with  his  Holiness 
the  Pope.  After  lengthened  debates  in 
both  Houses,  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  the  Government  of  this 
coimtry,  that  any  relations  whatever 
should  be  established  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Pope 
in  his  spiritual  capacity.  This  was  de- 
cided after  several  IMvisions.  Objections 
to  the  Diplomatic  Eolations  Bill,  which 
was  then  introduced  by  the  Gkivem- 
ment,  were  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington,  one  of  the  MiniBters  wIlo  pro- 
moted the  Boman  Catholic  Belief  Act 
of  1829.  I  advert  to  this  fact  in  order 
to  show  that  the  noble  Duke  cotild 
not  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  into- 
lerance; but  that,  on  grounds  of  a  re- 
cognized policy,  as  one  of  the  Ministers 
who  passed  the  Belief  Act  of  1829,  he 
objected  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
liberal  Government  of  that  day,  be- 
cause it  would  have  established  relations 
between  the  Government  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, whose  only  title  to  the  Throne 
rested  on  the  fact  that  she  was  the  re- 
presentative of  a  Protestant  family,  and 
the  Pope  in  his  capacity  of  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Lord  Eglinton  also  moved  and 
carried  a  clause  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  effect  that  the  future  relations  of 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  with 
the  Government  of  the  Boman  States 
should  by  law  be  limited  to  communica- 
tion  with  the  Pope  in  his  temporal  cha- 
racter only  as  Sovereign  of  the  Pontifical 
States.  That  is  now  the  law  of  the 
United  Elingdom,  and  that  law  was 
passed  for  ^e  express  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  legalization  of  any  relations 
between  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty, 
as  the  Protestant  Sovereign  of  these 
realms,  and  the  Pope,  as  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, by  which  description  it  was  fully 
explained  in  debate,  the  Pope  in  hus 
spiritual  capacity  was  described.  Now, 
l£r,  we  have  had  a  pretty  plain  avowal 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  that  he  con- 
siders it  to  be  his  duty  to  violate  the 
intention  of  the  law — ^because,  according 
to  that  law,  the  ancient  restrictions  upon 
the  action  of  the  Government  are  clearly 
retained.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House 
with  the  quotation ;  but  it  is  expressly 
recited  in  that  Act  that  nothing  therein 
contained  shall  be  taken  to  justify  any 
Prime  Minister  of  this  countiy  in  enter- 
ing into  any  relations  with  the  Pope  in 
his  spirituflJ  capacity.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
Hear,  hear !]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cheers  what  1  say.  Let  me  ask  him  what 
business  it  is  of  his  to  support  this  spiri- 
tual authority  at  all  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  said  that  we 
had  no  relations  whatever  with  the  spi- 
ritual functions  of  Jthe  Pope ;  that  our 
business  was,  so  far  as  it  is  declared  here 
to  be  legitimate  matter  for  our  notice, 
with  his  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  them,  butas  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  those  spiritual  functions. 


Me.  NEWDBGATE  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  definition  is  so  fine  that 
really  my  blunt  vision  cannot  perceive  it. 
He  says  that  he  does  nothing  to  violate 
the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  he  does  not  enter  into  relations 
with  the  Pope  in  his  spiritual  capacity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  a 
Boman  Catholic  Member  of  this  House, 
he  writes  that  he  considers  it  his  duty  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Pope 
in  the  exercise  of  those  very  spiritual 
functions.  This  was  in  answer  to  an 
application  made  to  him,  founded  upon 
the  fear  that  the  Pope  may  be  coerced  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority. 
Now,  supposing  that  that  fear  were  to 
be  realized,  which  is '  the  anticipation 
upon  which  all  this  proceeds,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  engaged,  he  tells  us, 
and  intends  to  ujse  the  power  of  England 
in  removing  the  hindrances  to  the  free 
exercise  of  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope.  [Mr.  Gladstone:  **No."] 
Well,  Sir,  had.  he  not  better  give  us  the 
correspondence  which  will  explain  to  us 
what  he  really  means?  Since,  I  can 
answer  for  it,  that,  at  this  moment, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  believed  and 
understood  that  the  engagement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gontleman  extends  to  this — 
that,  without  the  Pope's  having  sought 
the  hospitality  of  England  by  going  to 
Malta — a  contingency  which  was  con- 
templated by  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  ; 
for  I  put  the  question  twice  myself  to 
him,  and  his  reply  wiU  be  found  in  TTie 
Standard^  and  that  answer  I  commend  to 
the  study  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
who  cheers  me — the  Prime  Minister  has 
pledged  the  honour  of  this  country  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Pope 
in  his  spiritual  functions.  I  should  oe 
veiy  glad  if  the  replies  given  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  were  in  the  sense 
of  Lord  Palmerston  ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says,  and  I  will  read  his 
words  to  the  House — 

"  That  Her  Majosty'g  Government  consider  all 
that  relates  to  the  adequate  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal  freedom  ana  in- 
dependence in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions to  be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice." 

Well,  Sir,  that  has  been  announced  to 
aU  Europe,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  held  now  to  stand  in  the  position 
of  having  almost,  if  not  quite,  pledged 
the  honour  of  this  country  to  the  main- 
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tonance  of  the  Pope's  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions — 
those  very  functions  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  forhidden  by 
law  to  interfere.  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston)  has 
rendered  a  public  service  by  asking  for 
those  Papers.  I  am  confident  of  this — 
that  no  one  who,  like  myself,  remembers 
what  took  place  in  Parliament  in  1847 
and  1848,  or  who  has  carefully  read  the 
Diplomatic  Eolations  Act  as  it  stands  in 
the  statute  book,  can  fail  to  see  that,  in- 
stead of  limiting  his  interference  to  the 
offer  of  protection  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  of  the  Boman  States,  in  his 
temporal  capacity  and  as  a  temporal 
Sovereign,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  has  distinctly  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  the  statute  by  un- 
dertaking to  maintain  the  independence 
and  the  spiritual  functions  of  tne  Pope. 
And,  Sir,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
about  to  frame  some  new  statute  to 
authorize  his  conduct,  I  trust  that  he  will 
not  fail  to  define  the  limits  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  functions  of  the 
Pope ;  a  task  which,  hitherto,  has  been 
too  much  for  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  for  centuries.  The 
intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
clearly  this — ^to  maintain  the  authority 
— the  spiritual  authority— of  the  Pope. 
Yes ;  that  is  the  construction  which 
plain  Englishmen  put  upon  this  letter ; 
and  it  is  also  the  construction  put  upon 
it  in  another  part  of  the  United  Eling- 
dom — in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  deep  and  earnest  feeling 
which  pervades  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Belfast  will  press  his  Motion  to  a 
Division. 

Me.  W.  H.  GEEGOEY  reminded  the 
House  that  the  question  before  them  was 
not  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope, 
but  simply  whether  certain  Papers  ought 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  The  House 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
question  would  be  brought  under  its  con- 
sideration on  Friday  next,  when  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Longford  (Mr.  0*EeiUy)  was  brought 
forward.  It  was  most  unfair  that,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  when  Ministers 
had  no  power  to  explain  their  language, 
statements  should  be  made  which  would 
go  before  the  country  without  explana- 
tion. 

Mr,  Gladstone 
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SiE  JOHN  PATONGTON :  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Gregory),  that  the  Motion  to  be 
brought  on  on  Friday  next  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  question  now  before  the 
House.  The  two  questions  are  entirely 
distinct.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Longford  ( Mr. 
O'EeiUy),  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  House  on  Friday  next,  involves  the 
Italian  question  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
manner  in  which  Eome  has  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  King  of  Italy,  cuad 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  one  now 
before  us,  which  is  whether  certain  par- 
ticular correspondence  should  be  pro- 
duced or  not.  We  have  heard  the  answer 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman ;  he  takes 
an  exception  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Motion,  which  I  think  are  well  founded. 
The  objection,  however,  that  he  makes 
to  the  production  of  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Queen's 
County  (Mr  .Dease\  on  the  ground  that 
to  produce  it  would  be  to  make  official 
correspondence  between  a  Minister  and 
a  Member  of  this  House,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  sustained.  I  can  see  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  production  of  this  cor- 
respondence. The  right  hon.  Gentieman 
has  written  a  letter  which  has  attracted 
great  public  notice,  and  which  is  of  a 
nature  that  very  much  touches  the  feel- 
ings of  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  this  coun^  and  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Members  of  this  House ;  and  it  hav- 
ing merely  been  seen  copied  in  a  news- 
paper, a  perfectiy  natural  and  fair  de- 
sire has  been  expressed  that  this  House 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  an  official 
copy  of  that  document,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  satisfied  as  to  the  actual 
character  of  a  communication  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  ux>on  a  subject  of  thorough  im- 

?ortance  and  interest  to  the  countiy. 
Tnder  these  circumstances,  I  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  will  re-consider 
his  decision  in  this  matter.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  this  subject  for- 
ward would  do  well,  after  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  to  limit  his 
Motion  to  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
production  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman's 
letter 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  he  would 
assent  to  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;  and  would  merely  press  for  the 
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Eroduction  of  an  official  copy  of  the  right 
on.  Gentleman's  letter  to  Mr.  Dease. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  called  for  certain  Papers,  to  the 
production  of  which  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  justified  in  assenting ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  desirous  of  concur- 
rinp  with  him  in  an  lurangement  by 
which  the  substantial  object  of  the  Mo- 
tion will  be  attained.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  responsible  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  precedent  for  the  production  of 
correspondence  between  a  Minister  and 
Members  of  this  House ;  but  if  the  hon. 
Member  wishes  merely  to  obtain  an 
official  copy  of  my  letter,  he  can  attain 
that  object  by  providing  himself  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter — ^if  he  cannot  do  so,  I 
dare  say  I  can  supply  him — and  asking 
me  whether  it  is  a  genuine  document, 
and  he  can  then  take  any  proceedings 
with  respect  to  it  that  he  thinks  fit. 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  :  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  difficulty  as  to  the  form  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast. 
He  has  moved  an  Address  to  the  Grown 
for  Oopies  of  certain  Papers;  but,  in 
effect,  his  Motion  is  merefy  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  that  a  certain  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  Member 
of  this  House  should  be  produced.  I  do 
not  think  the  form  of  an  Address  to  the 
Grown  for  a  letter  that  is  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  Public  Department  is  a 
proper  one. 

After  a  brief  consultation  with  Mr. 
W.  Johnston, 

Mb.  SPEAEEE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  desires  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  for  an  Address,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  move  simply  for  the  production 
of  the  letter  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Queen's  Gounty. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Moved,  '*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Copy  of  the  Letter  firom  the  Right  honourable 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  the  honourable 
Member  for  Queen's  County,  dated  the  SOth  day 
of  November  1870,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
'  the  SoTereign  Pontiff;'  and  it  is  declared  that 
'  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  consider  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  iidequate  support  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  his  personal  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  the  discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions  to 
be  legitimate  matter  for  their  notice.'" — (Mr, 
Willuim  JokntUm,) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  is  one  of  the  Gommis- 
sioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  also  a 
Member  of  this  House.    Li  the  double 


capadiy,  therefore,  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Member  of  the  House  I 
am  not  willing  to  accede  to  a  Motion  of 
this  kind,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly 
without  precedent,  and  which,  if  carried, 
would  result  in  no  practical  convenience. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Member 
a  simple  and  easy  method  by  which  he 
can  place  the  letter  on  the  records  of  the 
House ;  and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  avail 
himself  of  that  method  I  have  no  course 
open  but  to  oppose  his  Motion. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken.  The 
only  effect  of  the  method  suggested  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  to 
place  me  letter  in  Hansard's  JDehates^  and 
not  upon  the  records  of  the  House.  H 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  suggest 
a  mode  by  which  the  letter  would  appear 
upon  the  Journals  of  that  House,  he,  for 
one,  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  it. 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  I  should  like. 
Sir,  to  ask  you  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  the  letter  is  to  be  produced,  I 
presume  it  must  be  produced  by  some 
person,  and  I  should  like  to  know  upon 
whom  the  order  to  produce  is  to  be 
made.  

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  Upon  the  Gentle- 
man to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed, 
and  in  whose  custody  it  remains. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  90;  Noes 
153 :  Majority  63. 


IRELAND— HIGH  SHERIFFS  OF  WEST- 
MEATH  AND  LOUTH. 

MOTION  FOB  PAPEBS. 

Mb.  monk  rose  to  call  attention  to 
the  recent  nomination  of  High  Sheriffs 
for  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Louth. 
A  short  time  ago  the  appointments  of 
High  Sheriff  for  the  counties  in  L:eland 
were  made,  and  among  those  appoint- 
ments were  those  of  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  no  property  of  any 
description  in  Lreland,  ana,  so  far  as  he 
was  advised,  no  qualification  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  Sheriff  for  any  county  in 
Lreland.  It  had,  for  some  time  past, 
been  the  practice  for  the  Government  of 
Lreland  to  appoint  gentlemen  to  the 
office  of  High  Sheriff  of  a  county  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  possessing  any 
land  or  other  qualification  in  Lreland. 
A  relative  of  his  own,  who  did  not  pos- 
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seas  an  acre  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  -who  Thx  UASQVEes  o?  HASTIN'CJTON 
had  no  residence  in  that  county,  and  said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Qlouceoter 
who,  in  fact,  had  never  resided  in  Ire-  (Mr.  Monk)  had  been  very  impatient 
land,  was  recently  nominated  to  the  and  Bomewhat  unreaaonable  in  bring^ing 
office  of  Higfh  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  the  matter  before  the  House.  He  had 
Westmeath.  His  relative  requested  to  only  that  evening  received  from  Ireland 
be  excused  &am  sorvinj^ ;  but  he  was  the  oorreepondence  alluded  to,  ezprese- 
informed  by  an  of&oer  of  the  Irish  Oo-  ing  a  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
vemmont  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  appointment,  and  requesting  that  he 
fate  upon  himself  that  office.  Believing  would  submit  the  point  to  the  I^w  Offi.- 
thatit  was  his  duty  to  serve  his  Sovereign  cera  of  the  Grown  for  their  opinion, 
in  that  capacity,  he  had  taken  the  oaths  That  he  had  already  done,  and  it  waa 
as  Sheriff;  but  before  undertaking  the  quite  impossible  that  he  could  obtain 
responsibilities  of  High  Sheriff  of  West-  theJr  Ofjinion  in  two  or  three  hours. 
meath,  which  was  not  altogether  in  a  £veiything  had  been  done  that  the  gen- 
satisfactory  state,  and  in  which  it  was  tlemen  in  qucetion  asked  to  be  done,  and 
not  improbable  that  there  might  be  a  be  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course 
capital  conviction  during  his  term  of  the  Oovenunent  proposed  to  adopt.  He 
office,  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  whe-  believed  the  practice  in  Ireland  was  very 
thertho  acts  he  might  perform  as  High  different  &om  that  in  England,  and  that 
aheriff  of  Westmeath  would  be  le^.  gentlemen  there  who  had  no  property 
The  14  Charlti  II.,  c.  21,  oontoined  the  in  the  county  had  been  called  upon  to 
following  section :—  serve,  an^  had  done  bo.  At  all  events, 
......  ^     ^  r    ^          ■,,,:.■,  ^^  initiative  was  not  taken  by  the  Exe- 

•n,  county  within  thi.  mint  «ionpt  iuoh  u  hi>T«  preparetl  a  list,  whioh  they  liubmittetl  to 

lind  Hithin  thK  utid  eoant,  ■uEBoient  to  uiirw  the  EzecutiTe,  aai  all  the  Executive  did 

the  King  »nd  hii  people."  was  to  take  the  iirat  Qamea  on  the  list 

Ho  (Mr.  Monk)  had  the  authority  of  a  and  noninate  thm.    Now   if  the  «w)- 

leamod  Queen's  Oouni»l  for  tBying  that  ?".""  ^'^'  ''J"f!'l   S  "^  S*" 

hit,  hon.  relatiTOwaa  not  duly  qufliStid  ^^'f  "d  "''*?'"»i  by  the  Judgoti 

to  hold  the  office  of  High  SSeriff,  and  If'l'l?'''  '"11' " '""f/T'!,-^'" 

that  aU  hi,  acU  done  in  that  caiadty  J"»f '  '''',  I""""'  '"Sl  J"»  ?"^?" 

would  he  illegal.    Sine,  he  had  e^toi  X^'.S     TTJJv     ""  Ij!;  *■ 

Ih.  Houae  h.  was  infoim«i  by  hi,  hon.  ""^'J' *«••  f^'  ^  ""'/^f  ^>^ 

Friend    the   Member    for   iaat   Kent  SE?S!fj.  *' ^ '5,°  >'"J°,'*"1,  "'„''» 

(Mr.Mille.)  that  having  been  pricked  STT^lf 5!:^  rt  ,^f f^  mS^ 

L  the  offlie  of  High  SheriS  St  that  *""),  '°  S",  'Ht'^'J';  "'S""  *?! 

.,«...*„=.   .1.*  jtilr*  .„     ^  -   13  madesntirely  without  Notice.  He  would 

^unty,  as  the  oldo.1  Kin  of  a  Peer,  ^^^  j^^  ^f   eorrcpondence,   and  sw 

though  po«.«ng  no  land  or  goporlv  of  ,^,a,„  „,,  ,^  ,    JJ          j^  rf  i, 

'°L  °S''v,'°1  "i*^!  ?>,uity,^.  lad  ^j  ^  producal;  hut,  on  Siepartof 
in.tn.oted  'hi.  legal  advittor.  to  protert  u,,  a„„^.„,  ^i  „„,i  j,^,  ^. 
agmmt  lus  aommation  to  the  offloe,  and  j„„,  ,  corre.pondonc.  which  b.  had^l 
it  was  ruled  by  the  JufUres  that  the  an-  v  j  A  .,_  »  .,  =*»",*""" 
.  n  "T  •' .  T.j^S  ,  ."  t^  had  an  opportunity  of  considering, 
pomlmontwasinyahd,  anditwascon-  j^  ^i5lICIT0H  OENERaI  ion 
seonentlycmceUed  lEELAND  (Mr.  Dowse)  said,  at,  he  had 
ftuT^iKBEraCKMAN,ins<«ondmg  been  so  pointoily  alluded  to  he  should 
fte  Motion,  and  that  a  roUtive  of  hu  „y  .  wtird  in  explanation.  He  thought 
had  been  pnoked  for  io  office  ..f  High  ,i^  y,,  ,,„'„  „„  ,  „  ^^J^j 
Bhonif  of  Donegd,  who  resided  in  a  j,  ^  t&ught^thal  It  would  be  an 
house  lent  hint  by  his  lather  andneiaer  i„p„™  ,i^.  f„  j^  j^  „„„  ^  , 
the  bouse  nor  the  land  which  surrounded  q£^^  ^  thf.  House,  to  reriew  Ih.  do- 
it ever  would  be  his  own.  ^^^ ^(^  j^^.  ^^  LawOfflcero of 

Motion  n»de„dau...onpropo»l,  ^^^rrd  by^l?™  of^S 

0,  rS'oXo'd-e.^'  ■t';"hL"u£",i;U't^  «»'  '^'  8e.th,ni,,n  in  qtiesao.  hatf  b<.n 

tweenthogpntlemennominntodtoboHighShenft  improperly  appointed,  the  Oovenunent 

for  the  countisi  of  WsitninthKBd  Loath  and  Her  would  take  moans  to  remedy  whatever 

M»je«(;'>  Gonmmant,"— (Jfr.  MmJc)  had  been  wrongly  done,  and  to  appinnt 
Mr.  Mi>,ii 
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—  —  — ^  — .. 
erer,  anticipate  that  any  such  conclusion 
would  be  come  to. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 


GAME  LAWS  ABOLITION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Tatlob,  Bill  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Game  Laws,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
hj  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Jacob 
BiuoBT,  and  Mr.  M*0<»cbib. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY  (iRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Lambbbt,  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Law  of  Trial  bj  Jurjr  in  Ireland  to  that  of 
Scotland,  ordered  to  be  broaght  in  by  Mr.  Lam- 
bbbt,  Mr.  M^Lagab,  and  Mr.  M'Combib. 

BiXlpretenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.    [BUI  47.] 


SALE  OF  LIQUOR  ON  SUNDAY  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rtlahds,  Bill  to  extend  to 
the  whole  of  Sandaj  the  present  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  Beer  and  other  fermented  or  distilled 
Liquors,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rtlabds, 
Mr.   Cabdubb,   Mr.   Biblbt,  and  Mr.  Osbobbb 

HOBGAB. 

Billj9re#«tittf(i,  and  read  the  flnt  time.   [Bill  48.] 


INFANT  LIFE  PROTEOTION  BIIX. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chablbt,  Bill  for  the  better 
protection  of  In&nt  Life,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Chablbt,  Dr.  Bbbwbb,  and  Dr.  Ltob 
Plattaib. 

BilljirtfMfieec;,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  49.] 


PAWNBROKERS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Law  affeoting  the  Pawnbroking 
Trades,  with  a  view  to  its  consolidation  and 
amendment :" — Mr.  Atbtoit,  Mr.  Riohabd  Abk- 
wbiobt,  Mr.  Alderman  Cabtbb,  Mr.  Hambbo, 
Mr.  Thomas  Huohbs,  Mr.  Chablbs  Mills,  Mr. 
Whitwbll,  Mr.  Ridlbt,  Colonel  Bbbbsfobd,  Mr. 
MoBLBT,  Mr.  MoNTAOUB  GuBST,  Mr.  Chablbt, 
Mr.  PuicsoLL,  Mr.  CauM-Einiro,  and  Mr.  Obb- 
EwiHO  :— Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records;  Fire  to  be  the  quorum.— <ifr.  Ayiion,) 


PUBLIO  ACCOUNTS. 

Committee  of  Public  Accounts  nominated  .*— 
Mr.  Stansfild,  Mr.  Pollabd-Cbquhabt,  Mr. 
Sclatbb-Booth,  Lord  Fbbdbbick  Caybbdish,  Mr. 
Sbblt,  Mr.  LiDDBLL,  Mr.  Alobbbob  Eobbtob, 
Mr.  Goldbbt,  Mr.  Cabdubh,  Mr.  Wabd  Hunt, 
and  Mr.  Cbawtobd. 


BANK  HOLIDAYS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Lubbook,  Bill  to  make 
provision  for  Bank  Holidays,  and  respecting  Bills 
of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes  payable  on 
Bank  Holidays,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 


JoBv  Lvbboox,  Sir  Datid   SALOMOKg,  Mr.  Bab« 
BBTT,  and  BIr.  Razhbobb. 
Bill^^#0n<di,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  50.] 


LAW  OF  RATING  (iRELAND). 

Motion  made,  and  (Question  proposed,  **  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  area  of 
Rating  in  Ireland,  and  to  consider  whether  such 
area  may  be  beneficially  extended." — ( The  Mar' 
quees  of  ffartington. ) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  area  of 
Rating  in  Ireland,  and  to  consider  whether  such 
Law  may  be  beneficially  amended." — 2he  Mar^ 
quees  of  Bartington.) 


House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


'---    •»■•-•  v-*»-V^ 
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MINUTES.]— Nbw  Wbit  Issubd— For  Hereford 
City,  V.  Colonel  Edward  Clive,  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds. 

Sblbct  CoMiciTTBB  —  Steam  Boiler  Explosions, 
appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Ordered— Fini  Reading — Church 
Rates  Abolition  (Scotland)*  [52];  Lodgers' 
Goods  Protection*  [^4>    Parish  Churches* 

FiretHeadina — Game  Laws  Abolition*  [51]. 
Seeond  Reading — Public  Parks,  Ao,  (Land)* 

[25]  ;  County  Property  *  [29]. 
Withdrawf^—UerebAnt  Shipping  Survey  [3]. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  SURVEY  BILL. 

(Mr.  PlimsoU,  Mr,  Wheelhoute,  Mr,  Lamhert,) 

[bill  3.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mr.  PUMSOLL,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  dxuinff  the  last  25  years  there  had 
been  legidation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  almost  every  branch 
of  industry,  except  that  of  shipping, 
although  upwards  of  738,000  persons 
were  engaged  in  it ;  and  iliey  might  as 
well  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  country  for  the  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  them.  The  wages  of  workmen 
on  land,  in  case  of  banfiniptcy,  were  as 
safe  as  a  landlord's  rent ;  but  it  was  not 
so  with  reference  to  workmen  on  the 
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seas.  A  ship  had  recently  come  home, 
after  an  18  months'  voyage,  and  the 
owner  having  become  bankrupt  the 
mortgagee  had  taken  the  ship  and  her 
eai'nings,  leaving  the  crew  without  their 
wages  or  redress,  although  a  sum  of  £50 
was  coming  to  each  of  the  men.  The 
law  which  punished  workmen  for  leav- 
ing their  employment  without  leavd  by 
imprisonment  had  been  repealed;  but 
only  last  week  the  magistrates  of  North 
Shields  committed  three  men  to  gaol  for 
14  days,  because  they  refused  to  go  to 
sea  in  the  David  Malcolm ^  which  the  log- 
book showed  was  making  from  four  to 
five  inches  of  water  per  hour ;  and  those 
men  were  in  gaol  now.  In  order  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  a  dwelling-house,  the 
Building  Act  required  that  the  plans 
should  first  be  approved  by  the  district 
surveyor ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  ship, 
the  builders  might  use  inferior  material 
in  its  construction,  and  thereby  imperil 
the  lives  of  the  crew,  without  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  We  limited 
the  load  of  an  omnibus  simply  to  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  passengers, 
but  we  refused  to  limit  the  load  of  a  ship, 
although,  in  the  latter  instance,  lives 
were  immediately  in  jeopardy.  For- 
merly an  owner  anxioiisly  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  vessel,  especially  if  her 
voyage  was  longer  than  usual;  but 
since  the  existence  of  marine  insurance 
his  anxiety  was  greatly  diminished,  and 
he  frequently  reaped  a  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  the  loss  of  the  ship.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  minified  copy  of  the  wreck 
chart,  which  showed  that,  during  the 
past  year,  2,589  vessels  had  been  lost; 
and  in  their  Report  for  the  preceding 
year  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  the 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  re- 
gular carrying  trade  that  had  sufltered 
wreck  or  casualty  was  2,000,  and  that 
half  of  this  number  represented  imsea- 
worthy  and  overladen  vessels,  of  the 
collier  class.  The  National  Life  Boat 
Institution,  in  their  quarterly  journal 
for  November,  1870,  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  rotten  state  of  many  of  the 
ships,  about  20  years  old,  that  were 
wrecked  every  year,  and  remarked  that, 
in  too  many  instances,  when  such  ves- 
sels got  ashore,  the  crews  perished  be- 
fore the  life  boat  could  possibly  reach 
them.  On  our  own  coasts  alone  some 
3,053  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  course 
of  the  three  years  ending  December, 
1868,  being  an  annual  average  of  about 
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1,018.  But  in  accurately  measuring 
the  extent  of  the  loss  of  life,  the 
number  of  persons  saved  by  life  boats 
and  other  voluntary  agencies  must  be 
included.  In  one  year  alone,  5,121  men 
had  been  saved,  so  that  the  loss  of  life 
should  be  reckoned  at  6,000  to  7,000  but 
for  those  agencies.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  vessels  employed 
on  the  East  Coast  that  the  ordinary  so- 
cieties refused  to  insure  them  ;  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  the  owners 
formed  themselves  into  a  mutual  insur- 
ance club,  in  order  to  insure  each  other 
against  the  loss  of  their  vessels.  While 
conversing  with  a  shipowner  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, he  ascertained  that  one 
club  of  this  class  called  the  **  Ocean  " 
stopped  pa3naient,  after  having  been 
called  upon  to  contribute  20  per  cent 
premium  for  one  year  and  24  in  the 
next,  showing  that  the  vessels  in  these 
dubs  had  only  about  four  years  of  life 
left  in  them  at  the  time  they  were  insured. 
He  also  learned  that  the  shareholders  in 
the  Shields  Marine  Club  had  to  pay 
no  less  than  30  per  cent  for  the  losses 
of  a  single  year.  All  these  existing 
evils  he  asked  the  House  to  remedy. 
Several  of  the  causes  of  disaster  among 
shipping  were  so  patent  that  they  might 
at  once  be  considered  with  a  view  to 
immediate  legislation,  while  some  of  the 
causes  woidd  doubtless  reqidre  special 
knowledge,  such  as  qucdified  men  might 
give.  A  great  number  of  vessels  were 
lost  every  year  simply  from  rot ;  they 
were  so  utterly  bad  that  the  sails  might 
be  taken,  doubled  in  the  hands,  and 
rent;  he  had  seen  a  mast  of  16  inches 
in  diameter  which,  when  sawn  asunder, 
was  found  to  contain  only  four  inches  of 
sound  wood,  and  the  rest  was  so  soft  that 
a  dinner  knife  could  be  driven  into  it  up 
to  the  handle.  He  could  take  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  the  Pool  below  London  Bridge  and 
point  out  a  dozen  ships  into  whose  masts 
the  ferule  of  an  umbrella  could  be  driven 
up  to  the  xmibrella  itself;  and  where 
they  had  great  difBiculty  in  preventing 
the  men  from  shovellinfi^  up  the  bilge 
planks  when  they  shovelled  up  the  coal. 
Surely,  with  such  facts  as  these  in  its 
possession,  the  House  was  competent  to 
decide  whether  such  vessels  should  be 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  in  a  Iculen  state 
without  being  repaired?  The  House 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  pro- 
nouncing upon  that  issue.  Another  cause 
of  disaster  was  overloading,  and  he  was 
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prepared  to  say  that  several  vessels  were 
overladen  with  the  positive  design  that 
they  should  sink  in  the  course  of  their 
voyages.  [*'0h,  oh!  "]  It  was  quite 
true,  and  he  could  substantiate  the  state- 
ment. Where  this  design  did  not  exist 
the  overloading  was  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  vessel  practi- 
caUy  unseaworthy.  The  House  would, 
therefore,  experience  no  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  on  that  issue  also. 
With  regard  to  excessive  insurance,  he 
mentioned  several  cases  in  which  vessels, 
having  previously  been  insured  for  sums 
beyond  their  actual  value,  were  lost,  and 
brought  pecuniary  advantage  to  the 
owners.  In  one  case,  which  came  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  last  year,  the  owner  of 
a  ship  confessed  he  had  only  given  £300 
for  a  ship,  whereas  he  had  actually  in- 
sured it  for  £1,000.  Was  it  not  an 
insult  to  common  sense  to  suppose  that 
the  owner  of  that  ship  wished  it  to  make 
its  voyage  in  safety  ?  In  North  Shields, 
too,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  an  owner  con- 
fessed in  a  Court  of  Law  that  he  had 
insured  for  £800  a  vessel  which  he  ex- 
pected would  not  sell  for  £400 ;  and  this 
confession  was  made  on  the  charge  that 
he  had  intended  the  vessel's  destruction. 
In  another  case,  an  owner  having  paid 
£7,500  for  a  vessel,  £5,000  of  the  pur- 
chase money  being  left;  on  mortgage, 
sent  in  a  proposal  to  Lloyd's  to  insure  it 
for  five-sixths  of  what  he  declared  its 
value  to  be — namely,  £13,000.  In  the 
last  case  the  rate  of  premium  was  eight 
guineas  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  un- 
derwriters were  mduced,  by  false  repre- 
sentations, to  accept  the  payment  of  400 
guineas  per  g-TimiTn  more  than  they  would 
have  taken  had  they  known  the  facts  of 
the  case.  People  who  were  in  business  ex- 
pected to  make  a  profit  from  their  outlay, 
but  how  could  a  profit  be  gained  in  this 
instance,  except  by  the  actual  foundering 
of  ike  ship,  which  took  place  within  the 
year,  involving  the  loss  of  23  lives? 
The  two  principles  on  which  this  mea- 
sure rested  were,  to  render  a  survey  of 
imdassed  ships  compidsory,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  overloading  of  ships  that  were 
to  be  sent  to  sea.  Soth  these  principles 
were  indicated  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Board  of  T^ade  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  last  year.  Considering  the  num- 
ber of  lives  jeopardized,  it  was  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  vessels,  unlike  houses, 


should  be  allowed  not  only  to  be  badly 
constructed,  but  to  be  lengthened  or  al- 
tered in  any  other  way,  without  proper 
regard  being  had  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  unaltered  portions  of  the  vessel. 
In  support  of  his  proposal  to  inspect 
ships  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  vessel 
seven  breadths  in  length  being  cut  in 
half,  and  40  feet  bein^  put  in  the  middle, 
thus  increasing  its  length  firom  seven 
breadths  to  nine  and  a  hsdf  breadths ;  and 
this  was  done  without  the  proper  addi- 
tion of  bulkheads,  knees,  and  other 
strengthening  work.  Another  source  of 
disaster  was  bad  stowage,  which  might 
be  easily  ascertained.  Many  ships  were 
sent  to  sea  very  inadequately  manned. 
He  had  a  letter^  his  ?and  t^  hhn 
that  a  screw  steamer  1,500  tons  register 
left  Liverpool  on  a  voyage  to  the  East 
with  only  eight  deck  hands  on  board.  That 
would  be  all  very  well  in  fine  weather ; 
but  it  would  be  fatal  if  the  weather  were 
rough.  Another  such  source  was  de- 
ficient engine  power,  which  also  was 
most  disastrous  in  bad  weather.  These 
were  subjects  which  might  be  submitted 
to  Committees  in  the  progress  of  the 
Session ;  but  he  now  directed  attention 
to  matters  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
overloading  of  ships  and  the  sending  of 
unworthy  ships  to  sea.  The  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  nearly  all  the  great 
towns  had  adopted  similar  resolutions, 
and  all  of  them  asked  the  GK)vemment 
to  do  that  which  he  now  asked  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  to  do.  But  the 
most  signal  confirmation  of  the  justice 
and  the  propriety  of  the  proposals  which 
he  submitted  to  the  House  was  contained 
in  a  communication  to  ITie  Shipping 
Ganette,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Eundell,  a  man  of 
considerable  experience  and  knowledge 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool.     He  said — 

**  Mr.  PlimsoirB  proposal  has  met  with  a  large 
amoant  of  the  support  of  the  shipowners  of  this 
town.  The  committee  of  the  Shipowners'  Associ- 
ation have  unanimously  supported  this — the  en- 
forcement of  a  load-line — part  of  the  Bill,  as  they 
consider  that  while  this  restriction  on  the  loading 
of  shipping  will  not  affect  those  who  load  their 
yessels  properly,  it  will  act  as  a  check  on  others 
who  do  not,  and  will  considerably  reduce  the 
amount  of  insurance." 

Mr.  Eimdell  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  body  of  underwriters,  and  the 
Liverpool  shipowners  had  supported  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Besides  this,  there 
was  aLnost  imanimity  in  the  Press. 
During  the  last  month  he  (Mr.  Plimsoll) 
addressed  an  assemblage  in  the  Free 
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Trade  Hall  in  Manchester,  and  he  had 
since  received  no  less  than  31  news- 
papers, containing  leading  articles  on 
the  subject.  These  came  from  Manches- 
ter, Sheflield,  Leeds,  Derby,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Devonport,  Bristol,  and  seve- 
ral other  places ;  but  of  the  whole  31  only 
two  deprecated  a  change  in  the  matter, 
and  all  the  rest  expressed  themselves  in 
unqualified  terms  of  approval  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Bill — ^that  ships  requiring 
repairs  should  be  repaired,  and  that 
ships  should  not  be  overloaded.  Some 
people  thought  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  see  to  these  matters, 
but  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  insurers 
or  underwriters ;  but  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  mistake  than  that.  There 
were  at  least  four  cardinal  differences  or 
points  of  contrast  between  insuring  a 
house  and  insuring  a  ship.  He  would 
give  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  an  in- 
surance effected  at  Lloyd's  in  January, 
1868,  for  £10,000  upon  goods  to  be 
shipped  in  Lidia  for  Englsuid.  The  goods 
in  question  were  put  into  eight  ships,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  imderwrote 
that  poli(rjr — that  was,  who  accepted  a 
portion  of  the  risk — ^were  34  who  en- 
gaged for  £200  each,  16  for  £150  each, 
and  eight  for  £100  each ;  and,  as  eight 
ships  were  employed,  in  dividing  the 
risk  among  these  d^erent  persons  it  fol- 
lowed that  no  individual  underwriter 
was  interested  to  a  larger  amount  than 
£25  in  any  single  ship.  How,  then, 
could  they  expect  people  who  were  so 
little  interested  to  take  the  trouble  of  in- 
quiring into  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessels,  or,  in  case  of  a  disaster,  to  dis- 
pute by  costly  litigation  their  liability  to 
the  claim  made  upon  them?  Another 
policy  was  for  a  £50,000  cargo  from 
Bombay  to  any  port  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Li  that  case  53  persons  imder- 
wrote for  £500,  25  for  £400,  11  for 
£300,  4  for  £250,  and  11  for  £200  each; 
but  as  five  ships  had  been  employed  to 
bring  home  the  freight,  the  highest 
claim  of  any  one  underwriter  was  too 
small  a  sum  to  give  him  an  interest  of 
£100.  From  a  Ml  knowledge  of  the 
whole  matter,  extending  over  a  long 
time,  ho  was  sure  that  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  ask  the  first  gentleman 
thoy  met  in  the  streets  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  a  case  of  the  presumed  unsea- 
worthiness of  a  ship  than  to  ask  an  un- 
derwriter, because  any  banker  or  trader 
could  do  it  without  raising  a  suspicion  as 
Mr,  Flimsoll 


to  his  motives  or  damaging  his  bnsiness 
prospects ;  whereas  the  underwriter  who 
did  so  would  e^roose  his  conduct  to  mis- 
construction, and  forfeit  all  his  chances 
of  doing  business  in  future.  The  di- 
vergences in  different  load-lines  were 
made  very  much  of  by  those  who  op- 
posed his  views,  and  the  difficulties  at- 
tending his  proposal  were  said  to  be  so 
great  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out. 
He  granted  the  difficulty,  but  denied 
that  it  was  insuperable,  and  asked  what 
good  work  had  ever  been  done  that  was 
not  difficult.  What  he  wanted  to  do 
was  not  to  hamper  the  honest  shipowner 
who  wished  to  load  his  ships  so  that 
they  might  make  their  voyages  in  safety, 
but  to  meet  the  case  of  those — ^not  so  few 
in  number,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  as  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  supposed — ^who  loaded 
a  ship  with  the  definite  purpose  that  the 
load  should  sink  the  ship.  The  real 
practical  difficulty  was  not  in  fixing 
upon  a  proper  load-line  so  much  as  that 
those  men  were  resolutely  bent  on  shirk- 
ing any  such  line  at  all,  with  the  view  of 
loading  their  ships  just  as  they  pleased. 
Li  insuring  a  house  the  policyholder 
was  comparatively  weak  and  the  insur- 
ance office  strong ;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  ships  the  party  insuring  was  fre- 
quently much  stronger  than  the  under- 
writer. The  man  insuring  a  house  must 
do  something  which  involved  imminent 
risk  of  detection  or  exposed  the  lives  of 
his  own  family  before  he  could  cheat 
the  insuremce  office ;  but  the  man  who 
insured  an  imseaworthy  ship  need  do 
nothing.  Doing  nothing  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  offence.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  neglect  the  ship,  and 
she  would  inevitably  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Again,  if  a  house  was  burnt  down  and 
there  was  suspicion  of  fraud,  the  wit- 
nesses were  generally  on  the  spot,  and 
could  easily  be  examined;  whereas,  when 
a  ship  was  lost  the  witnesses  might  all 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  if  saved, 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  There 
was  no  analogy,  therefore,  between  the 
two  cases,  and  it  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  expect  a  stranger  to  investigate 
a  particular  case  of  shipwreck  than  an 
individual  underwriter.  The  remedy  he 
proposed  was  a  compulsory  survey  of 
imclassed  ships.  He  insisted  on  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  having  ships  that 
had  run  out  all  their  various  grades  of 
classification  properly  surveyed  before 
they  were  allowed  to  go  to  sea  with 
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valttable  lires  on  board,  and  also  of 
putting  some  reetraint  on  the  homicidal 
cupidify  of  those  who  overloaded  ships. 
All  shipowners  were  not  guilly  of  those 
practices;  the  great  majority,  indeed, 
loaded  their  ships  with  due  regard  to 
safety,  and  did  their  best  to  keep  them 
afloat.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Durham  (Mr.  Elliot)  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  ^ps  between  the  Tyne  and 
Thames  since  1859,  and  these  vessels 
had  been  running  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  ever  since.  Li  the  case  of 
those  vessels,  though  the  voyage  was  a 
dangerous  one,  and  they  were  at  sea 
three-fourdis  of  the  year,  there  had 
been  no  casualties  and  no  lives  lost  in 
the  whole  period  of  12  years,  because 
they  were  never  over  loaded,  were  well 
repaired,  and  properly  looked  after.  If 
the  same  treatment  were  applied  to  other 
vessels  they  would  have  sinular  good  re- 
sults. Indeed,  with  seaworthy  ships 
and  no  overloading,  they  might  travel 
by  water  with  as  perfect  safety  and  even 
greater  than  by  railway.  He  could  give 
the  House  another  fact,  which  was  stiU 
more  encouraging.  In  1860  the  Arm  of 
Anthony  Gibbs  and  Go.  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Peruvian  Gbvemment 
for  guano.  At  first  the  casualties  among 
their  ships  were  frequent,  owinff  to  the 
absence  of  any  proper  system  of  survey ; 
but  at  length  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  head  of 
the  firm  at  lima,  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Custom  House  officers  of  that 
port  not  to  issue  clearance  papers  to  the 
captain  of  any  ship,  unless  he  produced 
a  certificate  from  their  surveyor  to  the 
effect  that  the  ship  was  not  overloaded. 
Now,  what  was  the  result  ?  Before  the 
introduction  of  that  rule  the  casualties 
averaged  two  per  week,  though  the 
nimiber  of  vessels  loaded  per  annum 
was  less  than  400;  but  after  the  rule 
had  come  into  force,  during  the  four 
years  that  came  imder  the  observation 
of  his  informant,  living  at  CaUao,  not  a 
single  one  of  the  ships  foundered,  and 
the  average  even  of  trifling  casualties 
was  only  2^  per  cent.  The  argimients 
in  flavour  of  the  £iU  being  so  irresistible, 
what  were  the  objections  to  it?  He 
would  quote  those  that  were  advanced 
last  year  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  whose  duty  it  then  was 
to  reply  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  first  objection  was,  that 
to  interfere  in  the  way  he  proposed 
would  destroy  the  responsibility  of  the 


ownen  of  veBsels.  He  would  reply  that 
at  the  present  moment  no  such  responsi- 
bility existed.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Sea  Queen,  it  woxdd  be  foimd  that  official 
inquiry  had  never  followed  the  loss  of  any 
merchant  vessel.  The  second  objection 
was,  that  by  rendering  compulsory  the 
survey  of  undassed  ships  only,  they  would 
recognize  private  institutions — as  Liloy d'  s. 
Certainly  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
recognition  of  private  enterprize,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  State  ought  to 
be  glad  to  recognize  it  wherever  it  was 
of  so  beneficial  a  character,  and  ought 
to  rejoice  to  know  that  haK  the  task  of 
providing  for  the  safety  of  our  sailors 
was  already  accomplished.  The  third 
objection  was,  that  it  woidd  require  an 
army  of  surveyors.  Now,  27,000  vessels 
were  registered  in  English  ports,  of 
which  18,000  were  in  Lloyd's  book,  and 
were  annually  surveyed,  the  work  being 
done  by  39  surveyors,  who  gave  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  it,  assisted  by  16 
who  were  partially  employed.  If  they 
were  to  make  the  necessary  deductions 
for  passenger  vessels,  the  mail  boats, 
the  !mman,  Cunard,  and  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  boats,  and  the  ships  built 
during  the  last  five  years,  all  of  which 
would  not  require  to  be  surveyed,  he 
found  that  the  whole  number  of  sur- 
veyors that  would  be  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  Bill  was  17,  and  he  had  been 
told  by  good  authorities  that  even  that 
estimate  was  too  high.  The  next  objec- 
tion was,  that  it  would  cost  an  immense 
sum  annually — about  £500,000.  Lloyd's 
Committee  for  roistering  ships  was 
started  without  capital,  adopting  a  scale 
of  fees  which  should  make  their  opera- 
tions self-supporting;  and  both  owners 
and  builders  of  ships  were  glad  to  have 
their  ships  surveyed  and  classed  at 
Lloyd's.  The  business  of  the  register- 
ing conmiittee  succeeded  so  well  and  the 
fees  came  in  so  fast  that  the  salaries 
were  raised  all  round ;  and  still  in  one 
year  the  society  had  a  large  surplus  that 
was  now  in  the  bank,  being  literally  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  money,  be- 
cause they  had  no  proprietary  and  no 
subscribed  capital.  He  did  not  ask  the 
Government  to  do  gratuitously  for  the 
imprudent  shipowner  what  the  pru- 
dent one  paid  to  have  done  for  him; 
and  his  system,  he  believed,  could  be 
made  not  only  to  pay  for  itself,  but 
to  yield  a  large  balance  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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The  last  objection  was,  that  the  Bill 
would  be  an  undue  interference  with  the 
rights  of  individuals. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken.  He  never 
denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  inter- 
fere, as  it  did  in  the  case  of  mines ;  he 
only  questioned  the  expediency  of  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  :  Well,  at  any  rate 
the  objection  had  been  adduced,  and 
therefore  he  desired  to  point  out  that, 
since  the  State  claimed  the  right  to  super- 
vise the  erection  of  houses,  the  arrange- 
ments in  manufactories,  tlie  ventilation 
and  safety  of  mines,  and  a  thousand  other 
departments  of  private  enterprize,  there 
could  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  shoidd 
leave  the  lives  of  our  sailors  to  the  mercy 
of  mercenary  and  reckless  shipowners. 
There  coidd  be  neither  reason  nor  jus- 
tice in  allowing  a  man  at  Hull  or  New- 
castle to  buy  a  ship  so  rotten  that  out  of 
a  diameter  of  16  inches  only  four  were 
soimd  wood — so  rotten  that  the  sails 
split  at  the  first  breath  of  a  gale ;  so 
rotten  that  you  could  drive  a  table  knife 
up  to  the  handle  in  its  hull,  or  the  end 
of  your  umbrella  in  the  planks.  There 
was  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  per- 
mitting to  buy  a  worn-out  ship  at  the 
rate  of  4«.  a  ton — ^whereas  the  price  of 
a  new  ship  was  from  £10  to  £14  a  ton — 
and  then  allowing  to  tar  it  over  and  to 
send  it  to  sea  in  spite  of  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  its  former  owner,  until  it 
foundered  with  the  lives  of  all  the  men 
who  had  been  cajoled  on  board.  But 
more  than  that,  a  vessel  might  be  a 
stout  one,  but  after  the  crew  had  signed 
the  articles  the  owner  might  so  ovenoad 
it  as  to  leave  a  freeboard  of  only  20 
inches  instead  of  five  feet.  Was  it  just 
that  the  crew  should,  nevertheless,  be 
compelled  by  law  to  put  to.  sea  in  her, 
or,  if  they  refrised,  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment by  a  meigistrate  ?  Yet,  when  Par- 
liament was  asked  to  devote  a  little  of 
its  time  to  delivering  horn  death  so  use- 
ful and  deserving  a  class  of  our  popu- 
lation, they  were  told  by  a  Member  of 
the  Government  that  they  must  not  pre- 
sume to  check  the  homicidal  cupidity  of 
such  shipowners,  because  it  would  be 
an  undue  interference  with  private 
rights.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not 
an  undue  interference,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  long  overdue ;  and  it  was  a 
shame,  and  a  disgrace  and  reproach  to 
the  Liberal  party  that,  after  40  years 
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of  predominance  and  power,  this  thing 
yet  remained  to  be  done.  Out-of-doors 
one  might  find  everybody  wishing  him 
God  speed  in  his  present  efforts ;  but 
when  he  came  into  quarters  nearer  home 
there  were  people  who  sought  to  stifle 
inquiry  emd  to  avoid  change.  He 
could  not,  however,  make  his  appeal  to 
the  Liberal  party  exclusively;  indeed, 
he  had  been  told  by  a  working  man  at 
Manchester  that  all  the  measures  that 
had  been  passed  for  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people  were  owing  to  the 
Conservatives.  He  would  ask  the  good 
and  just  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
alike  to  give  their  support  to  this  Bill. 
K  they  rejected  it,  or  even  postponed  it 
for  a  year,  they  knew,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  some  500 
or  600  lives  woidd  be  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  now  adopted  his 
proposal,  the  storms  of  winter  might  re- 
turn, but  our  brave  sailors,  in  sound 
and  seaworthy  ships,  would  be  able  to 
battle  successfully  with  the  tempest  that 
would  otherwise  have  overwhelmed  them 
in  death ;  and,  when  they  made  the  de- 
sired port  in  safety,  they  would  accord 
to  that  House  the  blessing  of  those  who 
had  been  ready  to  perish.  The  duty  of 
visiting  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
was  enjoined  by  Divine  authority ;  but 
he  hoped  the  House  would  perform  the 
higher,  the  nobler,  and  still  more  sacred 
duty  of  savinff  the  wives  and  children 
of  our  Englidi  saQors  from  the  sad  fate 
that  now  often  befell  them. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said,  he  did  so  on  perhaps 
even  broader  groimds  than  those  urged 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  who 
brought  if  forward.  He  maintcdned  the 
necessity  of  saving  human  life  whenever 
and  wherever  it  was  in  danger.  If  mines, 
buildings,  and  even  cabs  required  com- 
petent supervision,  it  was  ten  times  as 
necessary  in  a  case  like  the  present. 
The  fact  that  some  vessels  which  had 
been  condemned  had  made  their  voyages 
in  safety  proved  nothing  against  the 
general  argument.  K,  as  practical  men, 
they  took  the  wreck  chart  and  went  over 
the  whole  North  and  North-East  Coast  of 
England,  they  could  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  was  high  time  something  was 
done  to  save  the  lives  of  those  who  navi- 
gated those  waters.  He  knew  the  dan- 
gers of  that  coast,  and  that  it  was  be- 
cause ships  were  unclassed  and  their 
seaworthiness  not  looked  into  that  so 
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many  of  tiiose  afflicting  casualties  oc- 
cujred.  Tliat  was  not  a  question  of  ship- 
owners or  shipmasters,  since  persons  in 
such  positions  might  do  pretty  well  as 
they  pleased  about  such  ships;  but  of 
the  safety  of  the  working  sailor,  who 
was  now  obliged,  under  pain  of  impri- 
sonment, to  go  to  sea  in  a  vessel  which 
he  perhaps,  subsequently  to  his  having 
signed  articles,  discovered  to  be  totally 
unseaworthy.  That  was  the  state  of 
the  law  and  of  the  fact ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  there  ought  to  be  some 
person  in  authority  whose  duty  it  was 
to  survey  ships  and  see  that  they  were 
in  proper  condition  before  they  went  to 
sea.  He  most  cordially  supported  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  Flimoll,) 

Mb.  EUSTACE  SMITH,  in  moving 
that  the  BiU  be  read  a  second  time  upon 
that  day  six  months,  said,  his  object  was 
not  to  deny  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  or  that  ships  sometimes  went  to  sea 
in  an  improper  condition  or  overloaded ; 
but  to  show  that  the  means  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  were 
totally  unsuited  to  the  purpose  he  had 
in  view.  That  was  not  a  question  of 
police  regulation  or  of  samtary  law. 
The  point  which  he  wished  to  bring  be- 
fore the  House  was  this — that  any  man 
who,  either  through  negligence  or  an 
sea  undue  desire  for  gain,  sent  a  ship  to 
in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  or  any- 
one who  loaded  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  a  ship  imseaworthy  when  loaded, 
was  committing  a  crime  before  Gh^d  and 
man.  That  was  a  matter  that  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  criminal  law  of  the 
oountiy.  It  was  a  reproach  to  that  law 
if  it  was  unable  promptly  and  effectually 
to  punish  such  an  offence,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  altered  the  better.  He  objected, 
however,  to  handing  over  the  inspection 
of  these  matters  to  a  number  of  irre- 
sponsible surveyors,  and  leaving  them 
to  ffive  the  shipowner  a  bill  of  indemnity 
under  which  he  might  commit  an  offence 
against  the  law.  If  this  Bill  should 
pass  into  law,  the  logical  thing  for  the 
non.  Member  to  do  next  Session  would 
be  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  life  on  shore,  the  Preamble  of  which 
should  state  that,  whereas  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  provide  for  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  lives  of  men  employed  on 
shore,  and  whereas  many  onmes  were 
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committed,  be  it  enacted  that  no  man 
shall  leave  his  house  after  dark  unless 
he  can  get  a  certificate  of  good  character 
from,  the  Zoological  Society  in  Regent's 
Park,  the  Horticultural  Society  in  South 
Kensington,  or  the  policeman  roimd  the 
comer ;  but  that  if  he  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate from  two  societies  having  no 
legal  status  in  ihis  country,  he  might  do 
as  he  liked.  That  Bill  would  vit)late 
the  first  principles  of  English  law  by 
putting  the  innocent  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  guilty,  for  the  hon.  Member 
admitted  that  it  was  only  a  small 
minority  who  sent  their  ships  to  sea  in 
the  condition  complained  of.  Much  in- 
dignation had  been  expressed  lately 
among  the  constituencies  against  par- 
ticular Acts  which  placed  a  certain  class 
of  the  community  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  police,  before  there  was  any  evi- 
dence that  they  intended  to  commit  an 
offence  against  the  law.  It  would  be  a 
still  greater  outrage  than  that  to  place 
under  the  surveiUance  of  the  police, 
without  any  evidence  on  which  to  go,  a 
class  who,  whatever  the  faults  of  in- 
dividual members  of  it,  had  raised  the 
Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country  to  the 
greatest  position  of  any  Mercantile 
Marine  ever  known.  He  considered  the 
Bill  as  singularly  inopportxme  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Two  things  were  necessary 
to  justify  the  kind  of  legislation  now 
proposed.  One  of  them  was  that  the 
offence  was  increasing,  and  the  other 
that  there  were  no  means  of  dealing 
with  it.  On  this  point  he  might  refer 
to  Lloyd's  returns  for  the  last  10  years. 
During  the  last  five  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year,  the  number  of 
wrecks  and  casualties  had  been  below 
the  average,  and  in  the  five  preceding 
years  there  was  only  one  exception  in 
which  it  had  been  above  the  average. 
The  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  last  year 
was  20  per  cent  less  than  the  average, 
and  in  the  first  half-year  of  1870  the 
number  was  below  the  average.  It  had 
been  stated  that  many  lives  were  lost 
from  ships  breaking  up  when  driven 
ashore  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
those  ships.  Now,  the  fact  was  that 
the  number  of  lives  lost  had  decreased, 
while  the  nimiber  saved  had  increased, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ships 
that  had  recently  been  driven  on  shore 
were  in  a  better  condition  than  the  ships 
which  were  driven  ashore  formerly. 
Another  reason  for  believing  this  to  be 
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an  inopportune  time  for  dealing  with 
the  question  was  that  the  Gbvemment 
had  introduced  a  measure  which  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  it  in  a  proper  way, 
for  it  proposed  to  deal  with  the  crime 
under  the  criminal  law.  Any  ship  re- 
puted to  be  unsoaworthy  would  be  liable 
to  inspection  and  detention.  Then  the 
draught  of  water  was  to  be  taken,  thus 
afifording  means  of  further  investigation. 
He  trusted  that  one  result  of  this  dis- 
cussion would  be  that  Her  Majesty's 
GoYemment  would  show  increased  zeal 
in  carrying  their  Bill  through  the  House ; 
that  further  delay  in  legislating  upon 
the  question  would  be  prevented,  and 
thus  that  the  shipping  interest  would  be 
saved  from  being  made  the  victim  of 
crude  amateur  legislation.  Not  only 
did  he  object  to  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  but  to  the  machinery  proposed 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  which  was  singu- 
larly inefficient.  With  respect  to  Lloyd's 
Register,  it  was  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee in  no  way  responsible  to  the  public. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  constitution 
of  that  committee,  or  the  grounds  on 
which  its  decisions  were  based,  and 
there  was  no  appeal  from  those  deci- 
sions. He  thought  it  most  undesirable 
to  hand  over  the  shipping  for  inspection 
to  a  body  over  whom  the  public  had  no 
control.  With  regard  to  the  Liverpool 
Association,  which  was  a  rival  associa- 
tion, still  less  was  known.  And  now  the 
House  was  asked  to  give  a  legislative 
sanction  to  those  two  irresponsible 
bodies,  when  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and 
the  Wear  were  outvying  Liverpool  in 
the  building  of  ships.  Then,  with  re- 
spect to  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Government  Inspectors.  No  doubt 
the  business  of  the  Admiralty  generally 
was  well  conducted;  but  there  was  a 
recent  instance  in  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  calculate  within  two  feet  the 
draught  of  a  ship  that  was  sent  to  sea. 
In  addition  to  the  Bill  being  inefficient 
he  believed  that  its  results  woidd  be 
most  injurious.  The  hon.  Member,  in 
drawing  his  Bill,  had  evidently  met 
with  one  difficulty,  and  that  was  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  foreign  as  weU  as 
with  British  ships.  There  would  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  placing  them  in  the 
same  category.  If  any  difference  was 
made  in  favour  of  foreign  shipping,  as 
compared  with  British  ehipping,  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  British  shipowners 
would  sail  their  ships  under  a  foreign 
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flag,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  .advantages 
offered  to  foreigners  and  to  evade  the 
regulations  made  for  British  ships; 
whereas  if  both  British  and  foreign 
ships  had  to  submit  to  these  regula- 
tions, involving,  perhaps,  considerable 
expense  to  the  shipowner,  we  must  6x« 
pect  that  foreign  Governments  would 
imitate  our  example,  and  our  shipowners 
would  have  to  submit  to  exactions  of  all 
kinds  in  foreign  ports,  which  would  be 
levied  under  regulations  nominally  for 
the  improvement  of  shipping,  but  really 
instituted  in  order  to  put  money  into 
the  pockets  of  some  official.  Then, 
with  respect  to  iron  ships.  Until  very 
recently  there  had  been  no  classing  of 
these  ships.  The  rules  at  Lloyd's  had 
not  been  in  existence  more  than  12 
months,  and  if  Inspectors  should  be 
appointed  they  would  merely  act  upon 
their  instructions,  and  not  show  any  de- 
sire to  improve  them.  The  fact  was 
that  almost  every  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  20  years  had 
been  violated.  On  looking  at  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
PlimsoU)  anyone  would  imagine  that 
there  were  no  ships  unclassed.  Now, 
the  fact  was  that  many  of  our  large 
steam  ships  were  not  classed  either  at 
Lloyd's  or  anywhere  else.  One  of  the 
largest  lines  of  Australian  vessels  had 
not  a  single  ship  classed.  He  knew  of 
one  ship  which  went  to  India  for  12 
years  without  being  classed.  When 
Lloyd's  rules  were  altered  that  vessel 
was  classed,  and  she  was  sold  to  the  Go* 
vemment  of  India,  after  being  in  service 
some  20  years.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  a  Bill  as  this  could  ever  pass  into 
law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  aUuded 
to  the  case  of  the  David  Malcolm ;  but 
he  imderstood  there  was  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  persevered  in  his  Ques- 
tion the  other  night  on  that  subject, 
instead  of  withdrawing  it  then  and 
making  an  ex  parte  statement  now,  he 
might  have  been  better  informed  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Then 
the  proposed  regulations  respecting  coal 
were  absurd,  because  it  was  well  £iown 
that  a  ship  of  1,000  tons  was  ssfer  with 
1,250  tons  of  coal  on  board  than  she 
would  be  if  she  carried  1,000  tons  of 
iron.  He  did  not  believe  the  Bill  would 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  inadequate  to  pre- 
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Tent  eyils  wluoh  it  proposed  to  check, 
unjust  in  its  operation,  inopportune  in 
point  of  time,  utterly  inefficient  in  its 
machinery,  andgeneraUy  injurious  to  the 
shipping  interest  of  the  coimtry.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  begged  to  move 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  be 
posh)oned  until  that  day  six  months. 

Me.  RATHBONB,  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  Member  of  the  House  who  would  not 
greatly  sympathize  with  those  who  had 
brought  in  this  Bill,  in  their  wish  to  pre- 
yent  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea  in  an 
unseaworthy  condition.  No  body  of  men 
were  so  much  interested  in  this  question 
as  the  shipowners  of  our  large  seaport 
towns,  like  the  one  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent.     On  lookinj^  at  the  back  of 
the  Bill  it  would  be  found  to  bear  the 
names  of  three  hon.  Members  represent- 
ing inland  constituencies,  which  fuUy  ac- 
counted for  the  ignorance  it  displayed  of 
the  practical  working  of  maritime  affairs. 
His  objection  to  the  present  Bill,  and 
the  objection  which  he  believed  was  en- 
tertained by  all  the  representatiyes  of 
large  maritime  constituencies,  was  that  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  veiy  dangers 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.     The 
Bill  was  called  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Survey  BiU ;  but  its  title  ought  resJly  to 
have  been — * '  An  Act  to  oblige  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  grant  certificates  which  would 
enable  dishonest  and  incompetent  ship- 
owners to  carry  on  their  trade  without 
fear  of  consequences.''    Its  provisions, 
if  it  were  passed,  would  be  complied  with 
conscientiously  by  the  fair-dealing  and 
honest  shipowners,  for  whose  guidance, 
indeed,  they  were  quite    unnecessary, 
while  ^ey  would  only  impede  the  good 
management  of  ships ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  could  be  most  easily  evaded 
by  anyone  who  was  dishonest  enough  to 
make  it  his  interest  to  send  unseaworthy 
ships  to  sea.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  their  being  any  difficulty  in  find- 
ing any  nimiber  of  competent  surveyors 
to  carry  out  the  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
and  got  over  the  difficiilty  in  a  very  easy 
way  by  saying  that  there  were  many 
ships  which  would  not  require  to  be  sur- 
veyed.   The  hon.  Gentleman  then  al- 
luded to  all  the  large  steamboat  com- 
panies and  their  vessels ;  but  he  had  for- 
gotten—or, perhaps,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact — ^that  these  steamboats  were 
undassed  ships,  and  that  therefore  tiie 


Bill  would  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the   old  rotten   tubs    which  the    hon. 
Gentleman   has    described.      Was  the 
hon.  Gentleman  aware  of  the  immense 
temptation  which  the  dishonest  man  or 
the  man  owning  bad  ships  would  be  able 
to  offer  to  the  surveyors  for  the  sake  of 
getting  them  to  grant  him  a  certificate 
which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
trade  with  impunity?      Did  the  hon. 
Gentleman  know  that  in  a  steam  vessel 
of  2, 1 70  tons  every  foot  of  immersion  re- 
presented 225   tons   of  car^o    carried, 
and  taking  only  £6  a  ton  for  a  round 
voyage  to  India  and  back,  it  woidd  be 
seen  that  in  a  single  voyage  the  dis- 
honest shipowner  who  could  get  his  load- 
line  placed  one  foot  above  what  it  ought 
to  be  would  be  able  to  make  a  profit  of 
£1,200  or  £1,300  more  than  he  would 
otherwise  obtain,  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  pay  very  handsomely  to  any  sur- 
veyor who  would  accommodate  him  with 
a  dishonest  certificate.     Then  in  the  3rd 
section  of  the  Bill  it  was  provided  that 
the  surveyor  was  to  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  voyage  to 
be  made  by  the  snip,  and,  of  course,  the 
survey  was  to  be  made  before  the  con- 
tract for  the  voyage  was  entered  into. 
But  anybody  who  had  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  shipping  matters  was  aware 
that  the  shipowner  very  often  did  not 
know  an  hour  before  he  made  his  con- 
tract   and    settled    his    party  to   what 
part  he  was  going  to  send  his  ship,  or 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  her  cargo. 
He  very  often  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  all  the  cargo  until  after  the  con- 
tract was  made,  and  if  all  the  trouble 
of  making  the  survey  was  to  be  taken 
then,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  countiy 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  difficulties  of  carrying  on 
that  trade  would  be  simply  enormous, 
and  good  shipowners  would  be  tempted 
to  place  their  ships  under  foreign  flags  to 
escape  such  a  burden.     Any  shipowner 
knew  that  he  himself,  until  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  working  of  his  own  ship, 
could  not  decide  to  what  depth  he  could 
safely  load,  nor  what  kind  of  cargo  he 
coxdd  safely  put  on  board,  and  the  effect 
of  this  Bill  would  be  simply  this — that  the 
surveyor  would  have  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  shipowner  himself  on  this  point, 
and  that  survey  woi^d  therefore  amount 
to  absolutely  nothing.     ](^o  doubt  that 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  meet 
the  objection  entertained  last  year  as  to 
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the  question  of  the  load  line.    On  that  to  do.     If  the  BiU  were  carried,  the 

point  of  the  load-lino  the  hon.  Qcntle-  pubHo  and  the  imderwriten  would  be 

man  had  quoted  the  Liverpool  under-  lulled  into  a  false  security,  and  would 

writers  as  entirely  ngreoing  with  him ;  rely  upon  anything  rather  than  their 

hut  lio  (Mr.  Itathhoni.')  would  first  read  vigilance  to  guard  against  danger.    The 

a  paragraph  from  their  report  of  1870,  measuroof  the  right  lion.  Gentleman,  on 

to  show  what  importance  tliey  attached  the  other  hand,  made  it  a  misdemeanour 

to  it.    The  report  stated  that —  for  a  shipowner  to  send  to  sea  an  unsea- 

"  A  Motion  wa>  nud«  by  Sir  John  Pakington  worthy  ship,    rehoved   sailors  from   the 

for  >  Commiiaion  oC  Inquiry  on  llio  inbicct,  anil  obligation   to    sail   in    such  a  VOBsel  that 

'  A  Hill  lo  proTiil«  for  tlio  Greater  Security  of  now  existed,  and  required  that  a  proper 

Ufe  «tSe»;w„  brought  in  bjr  Mr.  Plim.oll»nJ  record    should   bo   kept  of   each    ship's 

Mr.  iVneelhouM :  luUhe  onlireault  wa«  i»  »»(;ue  .        _i  i    n        »             Iv  ^  ■.!.     _             _^ 

dLcuxion  or  tho  .ubject.    Hi.  probahio  that  the  draught  of  water,  BO  that  the  necessary 

DiatLer  will  ngnin  lie  brought  before  the  ilouie  of  OyidouCO  might    olways  be    at  hand  foi 

Commons  in  the  noit  Seaaion.     Tlio  ditBcuItj  of  bringing   the   law  home  to  the  guilty. 

defining  the  proper  load-line  for  a  ihip,  oapeciaily  For  the  roasons  ho  had  given  he  bewed 

.hen  regard  i.  had  to  diftrei.™  of  cl«a  of  «rgo,  ^^            3  ^^   Amendment, 

of  leaaon  and  of  length  of  yojage,  la  ilreadj  oh-  u          u    -— 

•errsd  to  be  muoh  grealor  than  wn.  at  flr.1  anli-  Amendment    prOpOSod,    to    leave    Out 

cipatod.     It  II  now  admiltod  thnt  DO  aimp  e  rule  +!,„  „„_,]  ,1  „„„  ti  „„  j  „**!,„    „„  j  „p  ii,„ 

can  he  made  applioable  with  juatice  lo  .11  Te»«,l,."  ^^^  '^P"*  '   ^'>^-     ^^^  »*  ^'>  ,^^^  *>»  J?.® 

If  the  load-hne  were  not  effectual  for  the  ^T^^VZ^''  ^'"^PwllT  S^ 

„       V  1  ■.         ■  1     J  J  ■»        11  day  But  months.  —  (J/r.  Jiutlcce  bmilh.) 

purposeforwhichitwasintended.itwould  ^^^.tj^^  proposed,    "That  the  wrad 

be  simply  dangerous,  and  it  was  evident  ,  „^^ ,  ,t„„/  /^  of  the  Question." 

that  what  might  bo  quite  safe  and  pro-  '■ 

per  for  a  tobsuI  thruo  years  old  might  be  Mb.  HENLEY  said,  the  Bill  required 
very  dangerous  for  a  vessel  four  years  very  careful  consideration  to  see  how&r 
old,  still  more  dangerous  for  one  five  it  justified  the  grounds  on  which  it  had 
years  old,  and  so  on  in  an  increasing  been  brought  forward.  In  the  first 
proportion.  Any  of  the  restrictions  place,  was  it  brought  forward  at  an 
given  tmder  tliis  BiU  which  were  not  opportune  time  ?  Hardly;  for  they  had 
efficient,  would  have  the  effect  of  lulling  already  before  them  a  Bill  of  the  Qo- 
tho  vigilance  of  all  concerned,  and  of  to-  vemment  on  shipping  matters  containing 
moving  responsibility  from  those  who  600  or  700  sections,  and  treating  of 
alone  oould  fako  the  necessary  procau-  evorytbing,  and  yet  the  present  Bill  was 
tions  for  the  safety  of  lives  and  vessels,  introduced,  like  Smellfungus,  to  do  some- 
and  in  that  way  every  inefficient  restric-  thing  else  besides.  The  hon.  Member 
tion  would  reduce  the  very  safety  which  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  ought  to  have 
was  Bought  to  be  gained.  There  was  waited  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  those 
another  clause  in  the  Bill,  in  which  the  provisions  which  he  thought  essential 
hon.  Oeutlemon  provided  that  a  ship-  incorporated  with  the  Government  mea- 
owner  should  not  bo  allowed  to  repair  a  sure.  A  leading  feature  ia  this  Bill  was 
ship  if  it  was  imprudent  for  him  to  do  its  great  extent — it  dealt  with  every 
so.  He  (Mr.  Eathbone)  only  wished  the  boat  on  every  tidal  river  in  the  United 
hon.  Gentleman  could  give  them  a  rule  Kingdom,  for  the  Courts  of  Law  had 
by  which  thoy  woxild  be  able  to  decide  recently  decided  that  the  word  "  ship  " 
that  point.  To  repair  a  vessel  was  a  included  every  boat  propelled  by  any- 
mere  question  of  cost  of  putting  in  a  thing  other  than  oars  alone,  so  that 
sufficient  amount  of  planks,  beams,  every  boat  which  had  the  means  of 
knees,  &c. ;  but  many  shipowners  had  Bhipping  a  niast  and  sail  would  come 
often  found  to  their  cost  that  when  they  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  measure, 
had  once  begun  rcpEiiring  they  had  Then  the  proposed  survey  was  to  be 
had  almost  to  rebuild  a  ship.  In  his  made  annually,  for  ships  were  only  to 
opinion,  the  measure  now  under  dis-  be  certified  for  12  months,  and  the  ex- 
cussion  was  not  calculated  to  effect  its  pense  thatwould  thus  be  involved  would 
object,  and  was  likely  to  increase  the  be  a  very  eonsidorablo  tax  upon  the 
evils  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  The  shipowners  every  year.  The  certificato, 
legislation  required  was  such  as  would  however,  was  only  to  deal  with  tho  hull 
increase  the  responsibility  of  tho  ship-  and  rigging,  and  would  have  nothing 
owners,  and  not  relievo  them  from  it  al-  to  do  with  sails,  anchors,  or  cables, 
together,  as  this  measure  was  calculated  which  wore  of  equal  importance  with 
Mr.  Rathbone 
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the  other  parts  of  the  vessel;   and  it 
seemed  to  him  but  a  queer  kind  of  pro- 
vision for  the  saving  of  life  which  would 
allow  a  ship  to  go  to  sea  without  any 
sails,  anchors,  or  cables.   As  to  the  load- 
line,  the  Bill  was  not  confined  to  un- 
classed  vessels,  but  extended  to  all,  and 
the  load-line  might  be  fixed  upon   a 
principle  which  applied  very  weU  to  one 
kind  of  vessel,  but  which  would  not 
apply  at  all,  or  apply, very  badly  to  an- 
other kind,  and  as  many  people  might 
be  sent  to  *  *  Davy  Jones's  locker* '  through 
that  as  were  sent  there  at  present.     The 
next  point  in  the  Bill  was  a  very  curious 
one,  seeing  that  the  measure  was  brought 
forward  on  the  plea  that  it  would  tend 
to  the  saving  of  life.     Whenever  Man- 
chester was  a  little  dull,  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  shipowners  was  immediately 
brought  forward,  and  every  Manchester 
man  vehemently  cheered  everything  said 
about  Liverpool.    But  the  people  in  the 
country  said  this — not  that  he  should 
think  of  making  such  a  statement  him- 
seff — that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a 
** humanity  dodge"  to  set  up  a  mono- 
poly for  inland  coal  at  the  expense  of 
seaborne  coal.      It  was  singular  that 
the  Bill  should  give  some  colour  to  that 
insinuation  by  placing  restrictions  upon 
ships  bringing  coal  to  the  Thames  which 
were  not  to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of 
their  taking  that  commodity  to  Hamburg 
or  Havre.    With  respect  to  the  alleged 
overloading  of  vessels,  it  had  been  shown 
by  the  Eetums  for  1869  that,  of  143 
vessels  which  had  foimdered  or  stranded 
off  tiie  coast,  the  very  large  proportion 
of  55  were  in  ballast.     That  was  a  fact 
that  went  far  to  shake  the  general  opi- 
nion that  the  loss  of  life  at  sea  was  oc- 
casioned by  overloading  vessels.     He 
himself  thought  that  Government  inter- 
ference very  often  did  more  harm  than 
ffood.    No  one  could  look  back  for  the 
bust  30  years  without  connecting   the 
constant    increase    in    the    number   of 
wrecks  with  the  continual  interference 
of  Gbvemment  in  maritime  affairs ;  but 
still,  whatever  ou^ht  to  be  done  in  legis- 
lating on  this  subject  had  better  be  done 
in  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better 
still  to  leave  the  responsibility  where  it 
was  at  present,  and  not  have  any  inter- 
ference at  all.    No  doubt  it  was  a  great 
hardship  to  compel  anyman  who  honestly 
believed  that  a  vessel  was  unseaworthy 
to  go  to  sea  in  that  vessel ;  but,  on  the 


other  hand,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  open  the  door  too  widely  to  allowing 
men  to  reftise  to  make  voyages  on  the 
mere  pretence  of  such  an  allegation, 
which  it  would  take  so  much  trouble  and 
inconvenience  to  prove  or  disprove. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  complained  of  the 
unreasonably  strong  and  extravagant 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced the  BiU  TMr.  PlimsoU),  not  only 
in  that  House,  but  out-of-doors.  At 
a  meeting  in  Manchester  on  the  11th 
January,  for  instance,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man spoke  of — 

"  Some  black-hearted  yillains  who  bought  and 
owned  ships  and  insured  them  not  for  three-fourths 
of  their  value,  which  was  generally  considered  the 
proper  thing,  but  for  twice  and  cTen  three  times 
their  value"  and  who  then  **  set  their  wicked  arts  to 
work  to  accomplish  the  wreck  of  their  ships  in 
order  to  get  the  insurance  money." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  at  the  same 
meeting  to  say  that  that  kind  of  thing 
happened  every  day.     His  statements 
of  fact  were  equally  extravagant.     The 
statistics  showed  that  the  loss  of  life 
around  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom caused  by  ships  foundering  at  sea — 
and  this  applied  essentially  to  the  question 
of  overloading  —  amounted,  in  1870,  to 
435  lives  in  81  vessels  lost ;  but  53  of 
them  were  fishing  boats  and  small  craft, 
ranging  from  1 1  to  80  tons,  employed  in 
specialrf  hazardous  trades,  while,  about 
one-third  were  in  ballast,  and  not  carry- 
ing cargo,  when  the  accidents  occurred. 
So,  with  regard  to  collisions,  strandings, 
and  other  casualties  roimd  the  coasts  of  tiie 
United  Elingdom,  fully  one-third  of  the 
ships  were  of  small  tonnage  and  were  not 
carrying  cargo,  but  ballast,  when  acci- 
dents happened  to  them.     The  danger 
might,  peniaps,  be  lessened  if  an  uni- 
form load-line  could  be  fixed ;  but  this 
was  impossible  with  the  many  varieties 
of  craft,  both  in  build  and  rig,  now  used 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  the  Bill 
made  no  reference  to  the  necessity  of  a 
minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  load-line. 
His  main  objection  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  that  it  would,  by  placing 
shipowners  tmder  an  increased  amount  of 
surveillance,  diminish  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  so  render  human  life 
less  safe  at  sea  than  it  was  at  present. 
There  was  too  much  of  that  Idnd  of 
Government  interference  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts.     The  fact  was  that  the 
Bill  was  promoted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Begister  Books  of  Lloyd's  and  the  Under- 
I  writers'  Association  of  Liverpool,  and 
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those  two  bodies  wore  totally  irresponsi- 
ble. If  Faxliament  intended  that  there 
filioiild  be  a  general  survey  of  ships,  such 
survey  must  bo  made  by  a  Government 
Department  without  any  distinctions 
whatever ;  but  if  such  a  system  should  be 
adopted,  the  Boai*d  of  Trade  would  be 
called  upon  to  survey  21,000  ships  of  a 
considerable  size,  to  say  nothing  of  small 
smacks  and  boats.  He  considered  the  Bill 
to  bo  entirely  impracticable,  and  he  indig- 
nantly repudiated  the  wholesale  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  shipowners. 
There  was  now  in  the  possession  of  hon. 
Members  the  Merchant  Shipping  Code, 
which  had  been  recently  introduced  by 
the  Government,  and  as  that  measure 
would,  in  his  opinion,  deal  eflfectually 
with  the  questions  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll) 
would  not  press  his  Bill  to  a  Division  on 
the  Motion  for  second  reading. 

Sir  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  said,  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  documents  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  the 
Governor  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
That  gentleman  had,  during  the  last  12 
montlis,  sent  him,  by  almost  every  mail, 
accounts  of  the  overloading  of  steamers 
and  vessels  leaving  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  for  this  country,  and  especially  by 
deck-loads.  The  documents  he  would 
refer  to  dealt  only  with  part  of  the  ques< 
tion,  and  in  passing  he  would  express  a 
hope  that  the  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  hand  would  contain  a  pro- 
vision in  reference  to  the  subject  of  over- 
loading by  deck-loading.  The  first  of 
those  documents  was  a  declaration, 
signed  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  January  last, 
by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who  stated 
that  during  a  gale  which  he  encountered 
in  December  a  great  part  of  his  deck-load 
was  washed  overboard,  and,  in  order  to 
save  his  ship,  ho  was  compelled  to  cast 
the  remainder  into  the  sea.  The  list  of 
goods  lost  included  50  casks  of  beer,  16 
cases  of  matches,  7  casks  of  beer,  20  boxes 
of  pipos,  2  crates  of  earthenware,  2  drums 
of  paraffin,  and  1  cask  of  varnish.  There 
was  also  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder. The  Governor  appended  to  the 
declaration  the  remark  that  this  vesssel 
was  of  only  138  tons  register,  manned 
by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  the  accommoda- 
tion provided  for  whom  was  unfit  for  a 
dog,  for  if  they  escaped  drowning  they 
were  almost  sure  to  die  of  dirt  and  ex- 
Mr.  Norwood 


posure.  The  other  document  waB  a  re- 
port, dated  January  24,  1871,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  arrival  of  a  yeasel  of  898 
tons ;  amongst  the  cargo  of  whioh  were 
1,182  casks  of  palm  oil,  2,010  bo^es  of 
kernels,  and  other  boxes  and  parcels 
amounting  to  a  total  of  5,201,  peaidee 
1,109  pieces  of  ebony.  Sir  Arthur 
Kenneay  stated  that  this  was  one  of  five 
monthly  steamers  sailing  between  West 
Ai^ica  and  Liverpool,  and  canying  dan- 
gerous deck-loads.  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  allowing  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  to  bo  read  a  second 
time,  so  that  it  might  be  considered  in 
Committee,  and  then  if  the  Gbvemment 
measure  was  found  to  be  more  effeotual, 
the  necessity  for  this  Bill  would  oease. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sailors,  and  he  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  BilL 

Mb.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCTJE 
said,  he  had  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  of  the  bon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  and 
he  thought  it  was  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  greatly 
to  assist  the  House  in  giving  a  vote 
upon  this  very  interesting  though  not 
very  easy  question.  He  entirely  agreed 
with  those  who  recognized  the  humane 
motives  which  had  actuated  the  hon. 
Member  in  bringing  the  measure  before 
the  House ;  but  their  business  was  sim- 
ply to  consider  whether  the  inoonveni- 
ences  which  this  Bill  would  inflict  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  advantages  it 
could  attain;  and  whether  there  were 
not  better  means  of  attaining  the  end 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  in  view. 
In  his  opinion  the  (Government  had  al- 
ready placed  before  the  House  better 
means  of  attaining  the  object,  so  far  as 
the  object  was  practicable.  After  giving 
his  best  attention  to  the  subject,  he 
was  not  able  to  advise  the  House  to 
allow  this  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time ; 
nor  was  he  prepai'ed,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  to  undertake  the  enormous 
and  hardly  profitable  labour  which  the 
BiU  proposed  to  impose.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber described  his  BiU  as  a  limited  one ; 
but  his  opinion  was,  that  if  it  was  to  do 
any  good  at  all,  it  would  involve  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  Government  interfer- 
ence with  the  trade  of  this  countir. 
Under  this  Bill  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  to  be  for  ever  surveying  eveiy 
vessel  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not 
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merely  Bnglisli  sliips,  but  foreign  ships 
entering  our  ports.  An  ammaf  suiyej 
would  be  by  no  means  sufficient,  because 
vessels  were  continually  changing  their 
caries  and  their  voyages.  As  to  the 
load-line,  he  was  told,  upon  authority 
which  he  could  not  doubt,  that  no  general 
or  abstract  rule  could  be  laid  down  on 
the  subject,  and  consequently  special 
and  numerous  surveys  would  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  also.  In  the  5th 
clause  provision  was  made  for  ''judicial 
surveys, "  to  be  made  upon  the  application 
of  any  interested  party;  and  in  a  further 
part  of  the  same  clause  it  was  proposed 
to  constitute  the  local  Courts  of  Admiralty 
in  some  sort  local  Boards  of  Trade,  mak- 
ing them  administrative  bodies.  Under 
this  arrangement  anyone  who  considered 
a  ship  to  be  unseaworthy  could  put  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  Court  in  motion 
for  the  survey,  detention,  or,  if  necessary, 
breaking-up  of  a  ship.  Such  stringent 
provisions  would  require  the  strongest 
case  to  justify  their  adoption.  He  did 
not  desire  to  lay  down  any  absolute  doc- 
trine upon  the  subject,  or  to  bind  the 
Government  by  any  theoretic  principle  to 
interfere  or  not  to  interfere  in  these  mat- 
ters. Such  questions  shoidd  be  decided 
on  their  merits ;  but  he  contended  that, 
before  the  House  adopted  a  costly  scheme 
which  would  cause  such  vexatious  interfer- 
ence with  trade,  they  must  be  well  satis- 
fied that  there  were  no  other  means  of 
mining  the  same  object  as  that  sought 
by  the  non.  Member.  There  had  been  a 
tendency  to  assume  that  it  was  enough 
to  read  statistics  of  loss  of  life  at  sea, 
and  to  submit  this  Bill  as  a  remedy. 
But  even  supposing  the  measure  to  be 
accepted,  and  to  be  admirably  and  suc- 
cess&lly  administered,  how  many  causes 
of  loss  of  life  and  property  would  it 
meet  ?  It  was  difficult  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  those  causes.  The  hon.  Member 
admitted,  however,  that  the  Bill  did  not 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  important — 
as,  for  instance,  the  construction  and 
manning  of  ships,  and  the  stowing  of 
cargoes,  which  were  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance. There  were  also  such  every- 
day causes  as  collisions,  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  navigators,  to  say  nothing 
ra  the  perils  of  the  sea,  which  no  Bill  of 
this  kind  could  meet.  The  question, 
therefore,  naturally  arose,  whether  it  was 
wortii  while  to  employ  "an  army  of  offi- 
oialB"  of  high  character  and  at  great 
oooti  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  few  out 


of  a  very  limited  class  of  the  accidents 
and  disasters  which  produced  loss  of  life 
and  property  at  sea.  As  he  had  already 
said,  in  his  opinion  the  Bill  which  the 
Gk»vemment  had  placed  upon  the  Table 
would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  far 
more  effectually  and  upon  a  sounder  prin- 
ciple. That  Bill  contained  several  most 
important  provisions  in  relation  to  this 
very  subject.  First,  it  provided  that  be- 
fore a  ship  left  port  her  draught  of  water 
should  be  caremlly  ascertained,  in  order 
that  facility  might  be  afforded  in  case  of 
subsequent  casualty,  for  judging  as  to 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  overloaded. 
In  the  next  place,  it  made  the  sending 
of  a  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state 
a  misdemeanour,  thus  imposing  a  serious 
responsibility  upon  the  shipowner.  The 
Bill  would  also  enable  any  sailor  to 
refuse  to  proceed  with  a  ship  in  an  un- 
seaworthy condition,  and  to  demand  an 
official  investigation  by  the  surveyor  of 
the  Board  of  T^ade.  Lastly,  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  would  provide  that  any  person 
having,  or  supposing  he  had,  knowledge 
of  a  ship  being  unseaworthy,  might  de- 
memd  and  procure  a  Board  of  Trade 
survey.  The  difference  between  this  pro- 
posal and  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
berby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  was,  that  whereas 
the  hon.  Member  wished  to  impose  upon 
the  Government  a  compulsory  and  indis- 
criminate survey,  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences consequent  thereupon,  the  Gt)- 
vemment  themselves  thought  it  best  to 
place  the  power  of  demanding  the  sur- 
veys in  the  hands  of  those  most  nearly 
interested  in  the  safety  of  the  ships. 
These  being  the  main,  and,  tm  he 
thought,  satisfactory,  provisions  of  the 
Gt)vemment  measure,  he  could  not  advise 
the  House  to  read  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  a  second  time ;  and,  therefore, 
in  case  a  decision  was  persisted  in,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  enforce  by  his 
Vote  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in 
reg^ard  to  it. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONB  ex- 
pressed  his  approval  of  the  safeguards 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  had  described  as  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  BilL  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
take  the  advice  of  some  of  his  Friends 
and  split  the  Bill,  giving  some  of  these 
clauses  in  a  Bill  by  themselves,  so  that 
they  might  be  certain  that  a  part  of  the 
Bill  might  pass  this  year,  and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  the  public  might 
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have  the  advcmtage  of  suoh  clauses.  The 
causes  of  the  loss  of  ships  were  princi- 
pally   five — unsoaworthmess,    age,    or 
other  causes,  overioading  ships,  under- 
loading ships,  and  want  of  harbours  of 
refuge.     Ho  thought  it  a  great  pity  that 
any  element  of  bitterness  should  be  im- 
jmrted  into  this  subject,  which  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  one  that  con- 
cerned the  hves  of  thousands  of  our  best 
seamen.     The  House  ought  to  consider 
it  with  as  much  calmness  and  delibera- 
tion as  possible,  for  he  was  quite  certain 
if  a  Commission  of  naval  men  and  ship- 
owners were  appointed  they  would  find 
means  by  which  the  problem  might  be 
solved.     He  urged  that  the  Bill  should 
contain  a  clause  for  providing  that  ves- 
sels carrying  deck-load  should  be  subject 
to   a   special  survey.     With  regard  to 
harbours  of  refuge,  that  question  had 
been  considered  by  the  Commissioners 
on  that  subject ;  but  from  the  niggardly 
l)olicy  of  this  country  their  suggestion, 
that  harbours  of  refuge  would  be  the 
best  means  of  saving  a  great  many  lives, 
liad  not  been  carried  out.     The  great 
loss  of  life  on  the  Eastern  Coast  arose 
from  collisions.     Ships  were  collected  to 
the  number  of  500  sail  at  Beachy  Head, 
and  there  was  great  confusion  among 
the   ships,   which  ended    in  collisions. 
The  wrecks  were  not  to  be  seen  at  that 
l)lace,    because    the    unfortunate  ships 
struck  on  different  points  of  the  coast, 
and  it  was  not  to  these  different  points  of 
the  coast  that  the  danger  attached,  but 
to  the  salient  points  where  the  danger 
occurred.     The  question  of  the  fault  of 
captains  was  a  serious  question.  Ho  had 
taken  pains  some  years  ago  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  Government  to  establish 
a   great  naval  college^  where  the  cap- 
tains of  merchant  ships    should  meet 
with  officers  of  the  Navy  and  together 
learn  tlie  elements  of  their  profession. 
AVhen  he  was  in  great  hopes  that  that 
plan  would  be  adopted,  it  was  laid  aside. 
It  was  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the 
education  of  the  masters  and  officers  of 
ships.     In  looking  over  the  number  of 
ships  lost  in  foreign  countries  he  found 
that  the  number  of  wrecks  in  connection 
with  which  the  commander  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  certificate  had  been  very 
great  indeed,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  certificate  had  been  returned  had 
been  very  small. 

Sir  James  Elphinetone 


Mb.   STEPHEN  CAYE  said,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  many  ships  were  lost 
through    their    unseaworthiness.      He 
thought  that  any  man  who  sent  a  ship 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  insurance  on 
that    ship  was    more    guil^   of  cold- 
blooded murder  than  most  of  the  crimi- 
nals who  were  sent  to  the  gallows ;  and 
he  wondered  how  a  shipowner  who  made 
sailors  run  even  the  smallest  risk  of  that 
sort  could  sleep  quietly  in  his  bed  when 
a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing.    He  did  not 
quite  agree  with  the  low  value  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  E.  Smith)  had  attached  to 
the  classification  of  ships.    No  doubt 
there  were    many    good    ships    which 
were  not  classed  at  Lloyd's,  or  elsewhere, 
especially  those  which  belonged  to  per- 
sons or  companies  whose  name  alone 
was  a  guarantee.    But  there  were  many 
other  vessels  which  found  the  disadvan- 
t£ige  of  the  want  of  character,  in  the 
case  of  insurance,  or  charter.     When 
this  matter  was  broug^ht  before  him  in 
former  days,   when  he   was  in  Office, 
three  principal  remedies  used  to  be  sug- 
gested— ^the  load-line,  the  making  this 
practice  of  sending  ships  to  sea  m  an 
unseaworthy  state  a  misdemeanour,  and 
the     limitation     of    insurance.       [Mr. 
Sa^hjda  :  Hear !]     He  knew  the  non. 
Member  had  a  strong  opinion  upon  this 
point ;  but  he  (Mr.  Cave)  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  limitation  would 
be  constantly  evaded.     The  other  two 
points  were  dealt  with  in  the  Gbvem- 
ment  Bill.     As  to  the  general  question 
whether   the    Qovemment    should   lay 
down  strict  rules  as  to  matters  of  detail^ 
the  official  experience  he  had  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  attempt  to  do  so 
would  defeat  their  own  purposes,  be- 
cause it  would  relieve  shipowners  horn. 
responsibility.     When  particular  modes 
of  construction  were  insisted  on  a  lower 
level  was    frequently    established — ^the 
minimum  was  apt  to  become  the  maxi- 
mum.    It  would  be  imwise  to  prohibit 
deck-loads  in  all  cases ;  and  as  to  what 
had  been  said  about  carrying  dangerous 
cargo,  such  as  petroleum,  on  deck,  it 
was  probably  the  safest  place  for  it.   He 
thought  the  proper  principle  to  act  upon 
was  to  leave  the  fullest  nreedom  to  all 
parties,  and  then,  judging  by  results,  to 
punish  with  the  severest  penalties  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  offences  in  ques- 
tion.   There  were  so  many,  reasons  why 
ships  were  lost  besides  tiiose  specified 
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in  the  Bill,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Bill  was  sufficiently  complete  to  answer 
its  purpose.  He  thought  that  more  than 
hall  of  the  disasters  to  ships  were  at- 
tributaHe  to  carelessness,  drunkenness, 
and  want  of  discipline.  He  would  say 
one  word  on  the  somewhat  sensational 
cards,  circulated  by  the  promoter  of  the 
Bill,  about  working  men  on  board  ship. 
Of  course,  a  sailor  was  a  working  man, 
though  he  would  probably  prefer  being 
called  a  sailor;  but  the  object  of  those 
cards  seemed  to  be  to  convey  an  im- 
pression that  sailors  were  neglected  by 
the  Legislature.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  fact.  Acts  had  very  re- 
cently been  passed  in  Parliament  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  provisions,  ac- 
commodation, medicine,  lime  juice,  and 
many  similar  objects.  He  mought  it 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  if  the  hon.  Member  withdrew 
his  Bill,  and  moved  Amendments  or  ad- 
ditions to  the  Bill  of  the  GK)vemment  on 
those  points  which  he  considered  de- 
fective.   

Mb.  T.  hughes  reminded  the  House 
that  every  speaker  had  admitted  the  need 
of  legislation.  But  they  were  told  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  to  rely  upon 
the  clauses  on  this  siu>ject  contained  in 
that  Bill.  Now  the  Bill  was  one  of  700 
clauses,  and  he  asked  if  there  was  any 
Gentleman  in  the  House  except  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  who  expected 
that  the  Bill  would  pass  into  law  this 
year?  [Mr.  Chiohestbe  Fobtescub: 
Yes.]  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  wished  to 
have  two  strings  to  his  bow  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  (Mr.  T.  Hughes)  pointed  out 
that  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanour  for 
sending  a  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
state  the  matter  was  to  be  enforced  in  one 
of  the  Simerior  Courts,  which  he  declared 
to  be  a  farce.  He  read  extracts  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  Associated  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  show  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  a  maximum  load- 
line  to  steamers,  and  he  also  read  reso- 
lutions of  the  said  Chamber  to  show  that 
the  Chamber  approved  of  both  principles 
of  the  Bill.  Similar  arguments  had  been 
used  in  this  case  by  shipowners  as  had 
been  used  against  the  Factories  Act  and 
other  measures,  which  were  aimed  against 
similar  abuses  in  other  trades.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Plimsoll^  would  with- 
draw his  BiU,  if  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  undertake  to  intro- 


duce as  a  separate  Bill  those  dauses  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  which  related 
to  this  subject.  But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  imdertake  to  do  so, 
he  (Mr.  T.  Hughes)  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Bill. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
had  brought   the    subject   before   the 
House  last  year,  and  he  felt  bound  to 
express  his  deep  regret  at  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  me  and  property  had 
been   sacrificed  by  the  overloading  of 
ships.    If  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.    PlimsoU)   divided,  he  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  should  go  with  him  into  the 
Lobby ;  not  because  he  supported  every 
part  of  the  BiU,  but  because  he  thought 
an  effective  remedy  needed  to  be  applied. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  he  listened  with- 
out any  satisfaction  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue),  who  addressed  the  House  in 
a  Board  of  Trade  tone.   The  House  was 
under  great  disadvantage  through  the 
frequent  changes  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
As  now  constituted,  that  Board  had  no 
experience  on  this  subject.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  too  much  in  favour 
of  his  big  Bill,   which   evinced  great 
anxiety  about  the  trading  interest,  but 
scarcely  contained  a  word  about   the 
wrecks  that  occurred  around  these  coasts 
from  year  to  year.    Thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens  were  annually  lost  through 
the  cupidity  of  shipowners  and  through 
a  want  of  pr^>er  care  and  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  of  this  country. 
In  hirf  opinion  there  were  only  two  ways 
in  which  this  matter  could  be  satisfac- 
torily dealt  with— one,  by  the  Qtjvem- 
ment  imdertaking  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject as  a  Government,  and  the  other  by 
doing  that  which  he  suggested  last  Ses- 
sion— ^namely,  addressing  the  Crown  for 
a  Eoyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  this 
subject.    He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  accede  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
and  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir    James  Mphinstone), 
by  introducing  as  a  separate  BiU  those 
clauses  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
which  related  to  this  subject.  He  thought 
all  parties  would  give  to  such  a  measure 
the  fairest  possible  consideration.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  do  so, 
he  (Sir  John  Pakinfi^n)  gave  Notice 
that  he  would  repeat  his  proposal  for  a 
Eoyal  Commission  of  Inquiry. 
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Mr.  OHIOHESTER  FORTESOUE 
said,  lie  was  quite  ready  to  bring  in  as 
a  separate  Bill  such  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  as  had  been 
referred  to,  if  the  latter  measure  should 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House. 

Mb.  graves  said,  he  thought  that 
the  measure  which  had  been  siibmitted 
to  the  House  had  met  with  the  condem- 
nation of  hon.  Members.  A  great  many 
arguments  had  been  put  forward  in  fa- 
vour of  legislation,  but  not  in  favour  of 
the  measure  now  proposed,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  most  unworkable 
and  impracticable  propositions  that  had 
been  brought  before  that  House  since  he 
entered  it.  The  proportion  of  losses  to 
tonnage  was  4  per  cent  in  England,  4  per 
cent  in  Germany,  3  per  cent  in  Sweden. 
In  these  countries  there  were  no  surveys ; 
but  in  France,  where  the  survey  system 
existed,  the  proportion  was  5  per  cent  of 
losses,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
had  memorialized  the  Gt)vemment  to  do 
away  with  the  system.  The  question  of 
the  proper  load-line  was  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  had  thus  far  puzzled  the  most 
scientific  shipbuilders, because  what  would 
suit  one  class  of  ship  would  not  suit  an- 
other, and  what  would  suit  one  class  of 
cargo  would  not  suit  another.  When  a 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
arrived  at  he  would  give  it  his  best  con- 
sideration, but  he  would  not  consent  to 
an  Hl-concoived,  impracticable  proposal 
like  the  present.  While  he  felt  anxious 
for  legislation,  he  could  not  support  such 
a  measure  as  had  been  placed  oefore  the 
House. 

Mr.  peel  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  0.  Fortescue)  had  been 
desirous  to  explain  that  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  deal  with  this  question 
this  Session.  If  the  whole  of  the  large 
measure  which  had  been  alluded  to  comd 
not  be  passed,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  be  prepared  to  eliminate  those 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  referred  spe- 
cially to  this  subject,  and  to  embody 
them  in  a  separate  Bill. 

Mr.  PLmSOLL  said,  that,  after  the 
assurance  just  given,  he  would  not  press 
the  Motion. 
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Amendment  and  Motion,   by  leave, 
mthdrawn. 

Bill  mthdrawn* 


Sir  John  Pakington 


CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITIOK  (sOOTLAin)) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  M'Lamh.  Bill  for  (1m  aboli- 
tion of  oompulsorj  Churoh  Ratal  in  Scotland, 
ordered  to  be  brou|i[ht  in  by  Mr.  M*Labbh,  Mr- 
Graham,  Mr.  Cradvobd,  and  Mr.  CARNaoii. 

Bill  pretenied,  and  rmtd  the  first  time.   [  Bill  59.] 

lodgers'   goods  PBOTECnOir  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  H.  B.  SnaiDAir,  Bill  to 
protect  the  Goodi  of  Lodgers  against  Distnint 
upon  the  Property  of  the  UindloH,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  H.  B.  SHiaiDAV,  Mr.  Houis, 
Mr.  Bboodiit,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  ToRRurs. 

h\l\ presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [  BUI  04.] 

STEAM  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inqnire  into 
the  cause  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions:" — Com- 
mittee to  consist  of  Nineteen  Members: — Sir 
Thomas  Bailit,  Mr.  Tippiho,  Mr.  PLkTt,  Mr. 
Joshua  Fisldik,  Captain  BnuMoirT,  Mr.  Bxmur, 
Mr.  U.  B.  Shiridav,  Mr.  Cawlxt,  Mr.  La«- 
OASTBR,  Colonel  Grat,  Dr.  Lton  Platvair,  Mr. 
Statxlbt  Hill,  Mr.  M*Clur>,  Mr.  Aruxtstsao, 
Mr.  PiM,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  IIrrmom,  Mr.  Millir, 
and  Mr.  Hiok  ' — Power  to  send  for  peraons 
papers,  and  records ;  Fife  to  be  the  quorum. 

PARISH  GHTTBOHEB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wist,  Bill  to  deolaro  aad 
amend  the  Law  as  to  the  rights  of  Parishioners  in 
respect  of  their  Parish  Churches ;  and  for  other 

Eurposes  relating  thereto,  <Mrdered\o  be  brought  in 
y  Mr.  WxsT,  Sir  Pirct  Hirbirt,  and  Mr. 

HUGHXS. 

BiWpruenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  5$.} 

House  adjourned  at  a  qnartor 
before  Six  aolook. 


•^^^^^^^^^^^»%^^ 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Thuriday,  29rd  Febmartf,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— SxLKOT  CoMMiTTiB— Board  of  Ad« 

miralty,  nominated, 
PuBuc  Bills— /Yrf  I  /2«<u2tfi^— UniTtrsity  Tosti* 

(26). 
Second  /^eeuftn^— Provisional  Order  Bills  (Oom- 

mittees)*r25). 
Committee — Report— Vrineen  Louise's  Annuity* 

(20) :  Juries  Act  (1870)  Amendment  *  (31). 
Repori—yfewt  African  Settlements*  (1). 

DEFENCE  COMMISSION— NATIONAL 

DEFENCES. 

ADDRESS  FOR  RETURNS. 

The  Earl  of  CAHNABYON  toio  to 
call  the  attention  of  tlie  House  to  some 
points  connected  with  the  question  of 
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National  Defences,  and  to  move  for  Be- 
tumSy  and  said :  My  Loids,  I  shall  hare  to 
crave  the  indulgence  of  your  Lordships  in 
bringing  this  subject  under  your  notice, 
as  I  have  been  suffering  from  severe 
indisposition ;    and  if  it  had  not  been 
that  in  my  postponing  the  subject  I  might 
have  put  your  Lord^ps  to  some  incon- 
venience, I  would  not  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  it.   In  the  first  place,  I  perhaps 
owe  some  apology  to  your  Lordships 
that  I,  a  civilian,  shoidd'  undertake,  at 
this  early  period  of  the  Session,  to  deal 
with  mihtary  matters,  when  I  see  around 
me  so  many  noble  Friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  who  are  far  more  familiar 
with  such  matters  and  far  more  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  them.    My  excuse  is 
that  I  shaU  not  enter  into  any  military 
technicalities,  but  shall,  I  hope,  confine 
myself  to  points  lying  within  the  com- 
prehension of  aU  of  us,  whether  civilians 
or  soldiers,  and  in  which,  looking  to  the 
welfare  and  credit  of  the  country,  we 
have  a  common  interest.    It  would,  per- 
haps,  be  unfair  to  avoid  all  mention  of 
proposals  recently  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  War.    In  a  certain  sense,  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  right  direction, 
and  to  remove  some  anomalies,  while 
many  of  the  details  I  heartily  approve. 
I  regard  the  proposals,  however,  as  in  a 
great  degree  mere  patchwork,  as  whoUy 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
and  as  one  of   the  most  extravagant 
schemes — ^looking  to  the  worth  of  the 
money — ^that  a  so-called  economical  Go- 
vernment has  ever  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment.   The  proposals  ful,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  in  not  providing  what  we  really 
reqtdre— anArmy.  A  sfar[as  the  Reserve 
forces  are  concerned,  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
plan  is  as  to  the  Volunteers ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  falls  very  far  short  of  what  is 
required.    As  regards  the  Militia,  the 
amount  of  training  seems  insufficient. 
A  maximum  of  three  months— -even  al- 
lowing for  all  the  innate  superiority  of 
the  British  soldier — ^is  but  a  poor  eqid- 
valent  for  three  years'  training  in  Ger- 
many.    Without  going  into  detail,   I 
must  venture  to  express  my  dissent  from 
the  belief  that  you  can  possibly  main- 
tain the  Militia  upon  purely  voluntary 
enlistment.    I  will  not  now  enter  into 
the  question  in  what  form  the  principle 
of   compulsion  should  be  adopted;    I 
merely  express  a  doubt  of  the  possibi- 


lity £Dr  maintaining  the  Militia  at  the 
proper  standard  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
The  right  hon.  (Gentleman,  who  has  in- 
troduced the  Bill  into  the  other  House, 
talks  of  asking  for  compulsory  powers  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency.    My  answer 
is,  that  when  the  emergency  arises,  it 
win  be  too  late  to  do  so.    As  regards 
the  Army  itself,  I  will  only  say,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposals  appear  to  me  to  be  simply  an 
addition  of  some  20,000  men  to  the 
standing  force  of  the  country.    As  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  two  years  ago,  re- 
duced .the  Army  by  some  20,000  men, 
so  now  he  increases  it  by  20,000,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why,  if  he  remains 
in  Office  next  year,  he  should  go  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  propose 
to  reduce  it  again.  Your  Lordships  have 
to  look  to  the  enormous  sum  at  which 
our  military  expenditure  stands.     I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  in  any  degree 
disposed  to  grudge  any  sum  winch  may 
be  necessary ;  but,  imless  you  place  your 
military  arrangements  on* a  safe  and 
permanent  basis,  I  think  £15,000,000 
a  year  an  extremely  high,  not  to  say  an 
extravagant  price  to  pay  for  them.    I 
do  not  want  to  compare  our  system  with 
foreign  nations,  but  there  is  an  obvious 
inequality  between  them.  We  know  that 
Prussia  maintaias  more  than  1,000,000 
of  men  in  the  field  for  £7,000,000  a 
year ;  that  Austria  maintains  700,000  or 
800,000  men  for  about  the  same  sum ;  that 
France,  even  at  the  same  rate  of  expen- 
diture as  ourselves,  was  able  to  place 
250,000  men  in  the  field ;    and   that 
Belgium   maintains    100,000    men    for 
£1,500,000.    An  obvious  inequality,  I 
say,  appears  when  you  ask  this  country 
to  spend   not   less  than   £15,000,000, 
and  do  not  show  a  greater  result  than 
the    Army    Estimates    do    at    present. 
Were  this  all  it  would  be  bad  enough ; 
but    you    must    remember    that    this 
£15,000,000  by  no  means  covers  all  the 
necessary  expenses.  It  leaves  your  Army 
without    its    proper    equipment.      Mr. 
OardweU  talks  of  470,000  men ;  but  does 
he  mean  to  say  that  that  £15,000,000 
in  any  degree  equips  or  maintains  those 
470,000  men  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  an  Army? 
This,  you  must  remember  too,  leaves 
our  ports  unprotected,  our  great  towns 
undefended ;  and  a  night  or  two  ago  the 
Prime  Minister  informed  the  House  of 
Oommons  that  the  defences  of  Liverpool 
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nmet  stand  over  almost  tine  die.  And  what 
do  you  ^ot  in  oxcliange  ?    Tho  promise 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase.    Now,  I 
am  not  standing  hero  to  defend  pur- 
chase, though  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
BO  far  as  I  remember,  never  has  a  sys- 
tem been  more  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented.     I    believe    the    common 
opinion  is  that  tliere  is  a  sort  of  auc- 
tion, and  tliat  the  liighest  bidder  obtains 
tho   commission.      You    ought   to  look 
very  carefully  to  see  what  substitute  we 
are  to  got  for  purclmse.  You  are  bound, 
above  all,  to  see  that  in  destroying  pur- 
chase you  do  not  destroy  that  which  is 
one  of  the  great  indirect  advantfu^es  of 
it — namely,  that  it  causes  a  rapid  flow 
of  promotion  to  go  through  the  Army, 
and  secures  you  that  which  hardly  any 
other  Army  in  the  world  possesses,  and 
which  I  hold  to  be  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage?— I  mean  young  officers.    And 
what  are  you  to  pay  for  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  system?    It  is  said  that  it 
will  cost  you  £8,000,000  or  £9,000,000, 
and  it  is  vei^  questionable  whether  you 
get  a  fair  return  for  it.     I  will  not  go 
further  into  my  right  hon.  Friend's  pro- 
posals, except  to  say  that  they  seem  to 
me  to  havo  this  great  defect — they  hold 
out  no  promise  or  guarantee  of  real  per- 
manence in  our  military  arrangements. 
If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sidt  ?    It  must  be  that  we  run  back  into 
the    vicious    circle    of   reductions    and 
panics  to  which  we  have  been  liable  for 
the  last  25  years.    One  of  my  complaints 
against   Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
that  they  have  encourage<l  this.     They 
now    pro^iose   a  large   addition  to  tho 
Army  Estimates ;    and  what  does  that 
imply  ?    It  implies  that  the  defences  of 
the  country  are  not  in   a  satisfactory 
state.     Yet  in  tho  autumn  Mr.  CardweU 
told    us    that    its  defences  had    never 
been  in  a  more  satisfactory  state.   [Earl 
Graxville  :   A\Tien  ?]     During  the  au- 
tumn, at  one  of  the  numerous  assemblies 
wliich    the   right   hon.    Gentleman   at- 
tended.    I   think  it  was  when  ho  ad- 
dressed tho  Ancient  Druids  at  Oxford. 
WTiat  their  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters  amounts  to  I  do  not  undertake  to 
say:  but  he  succeeded  in  re-assuring  them, 
if  he  failed  in  re-assuring  the  ooimtry. 
What  I  complain  of  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment surrendered  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  policy  of  reductions  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  have  known 
that  the  whole  soil  or  Europe  was  honey- 
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combed  by  secret  transactions  and 
treaties.  Knowing  that  two  great  mili- 
tary Powers  had  been  for  years  on  the 
verge  of  a  quarrel,  they  proposed  these 
large  reductions,  cleared  our  arsenals 
of  workmen,  cut  down  the  number  of 
our  troops,  and  reduced  the  Estimates 
for  the  Army.  I  complain,  moreover,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  reductions 
were  made.  If  there  is  one  principle  on 
which  all  parties  should  agree  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  whenever  reduction 
becomes  necessary  it  should  be  made 
rather  in  unskilled  than  in  skilled  de- 

Eartments — obviously  because  the  skilled 
ranches  of  the  service  are  articles  of 
slow  growth  and  manufacture,  and  can- 
not be  extemx)orized  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, no  matter  what  the  emergency. 
But  what  were  these  reductions  f  My 
right  hon.  Friend  cut  down  the  cavalry 
— that  arm  which  the  recent  campaign 
has  shown  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  on 
Army,  and  without  which  vigorous  ope- 
rations are  impossible.  I  believe  also 
that  the  horses,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  given,  are  in  many  reg^ents 
far  too  young.  In  the  same  way  he  re- 
duced the  ai^ery.  I  do  not  intend  to 
value  the  exact  measure  of  the  artillezy 
augmentations  ho  now  proposes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  almost  in  proportion  as 
he  increases  it  in  England  he  appears 
inclined  to  reduce  it  in  India.  If  so, 
the  change  is  a  mere  hocus-pocus,  and 
of  no  real  advantage.  I  hope  and  pre- 
sume, however,  that  the  increase  in  ^[is- 
land overbalances  the  diminution  in 
India.  So  low,  I  believe,  were  the 
artillery  cut  down  last  year,  that  when- 
ever a  review  or  field  day  was  ordered 
it  was  nccessar}'  for  one  battery  to  bor- 
row horses  of  another.  I  am  told  that 
at  the  Wunbledon  Beview  last  summer 
the  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery  in 
the  field  had  to  fill  up  their  complement 
by  borrowing  of  other  batteries.  I  speak 
under  correction ;  but,  certainly,  this  has 
been  stated  in  more  than  one  quarter. 
Not  merely  do  I  complain  of  reductions, 
and  of  tho  reductions  being  made  on  a 
false  principle,  but,  if  I  may  draw  a 
further  distinction,  of  the  false  eeono- 
mies  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Gk)veni- 
ment  have  been  prone.  To  go  into  de- 
tail would  be  trespassing  too  largely 
on  your  Lordships'  patience ;  but  I  will 
give  'one  or  two  instances,  which  I  am 
afraid  are  specimens  of  the  rest.  Two 
years  ago  a  Floating  Obstruction  Com- 
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mittee  sat,  and  reported  that  aliurge  sup- 
ply of  torpedoes  should  immediately  be 
provided.  Now,  your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  in  the  American  Civil  War  torpedoes 
played  an  important  part,  and  that  there 
IS  scarcely  a  single  Continental  Power 
which  has  not  long  since  provided  itself 
with  a  supply  of  them.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  last  summer  I  believe  the  total  num- 
ber of  torpedoes  in  store  in  England  was 
one.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  corrected  in  any  of  these  details 
— ^I  state  them  as  they  are  currently 
reported.  Take  another  case.  During 
the  winter  there  has  been  a  controversy 
in  the  Press  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  powder.  Now,  I  beUeve  these  to  be 
the  facts — The  best  class  of  powder  is 
called  pebble  powder ;  of  that,  I  believe, 
none  worth  mentioning  is  in  store.  The 
second  class,  which  for  all  practical  pur- 

goses  is  nearly  as  good,  is  pellet  powder, 
f  that  there  is  but  a  very  small  stock — 
not  enough  to  supply  us  for  a  very  short 
time  indeed  in  me  event  of  hostilities. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  very  limited  supply  of 
ordinary  powder.  Now,  if  this  statement 
be  true,  observe  what  the  consequence 
is.  The  new  gxms  provided  at  so  much  ex- 
pense and  trouble  are  works  of  art  in 
themselves ;  but  they  cannot  have  their 
full  power,  or  anything  like  it,  developed 
unless  one  of  the  two  superior  dasses  of 
powder  is  used.  That  powder  is  said  not 
to  be  in  existence.  They  fail  in  nine-tenths 
of  their  power,  and  if  you  charge  them 
with  the  inferior  powder,  in  any  pro- 
portion so  as  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
power,  that  powder  damages  the  gun. 
X  ou  are  placed  in  a  terrible  dilemma,  and 
after  making  eveiy  aUowanoe  it  seems 
that  you  have  not  in  store  the  primary  ne- 
cessary of  military  operations.  I  am  told 
that  last  April  works  which  were  in  pro- 
cess with  the  view  of  manufacturing  this 
powder  were  stopped,  and  the  manufac- 
ture itself  came  to  an  end.  A^ain,  we 
heard  last  year  a  ^eat  dead  about 
breedi-loaders.  I  uni^rstand  that  when 
the  Continental  War  broke  out  the  order 
for  the  manufacture  had  fallen  off  to 
the  miserable  number  of  30,000.  I 
am  told,  also,  that  when  the  Secretary 
for  War  spoke  of  300,000  breech-loaders 
being  in  store  some  regiments  of  the 
Line  were  even  at  that  time  armed — it  is 
hardly  credible  —  with  muzzle-loaders. 
One  of  the  Highland  regiments  was 
armed,  I  am  told,  with  muzzle-loaders 
BO  late  as  last  autumn ;    and  my  be- 


lief is  that  a  detachment  of  the  7th 
Fusiliers  mounted  guard  last  August  at 
Portsmouth  with  muzzle-loeiders  in  their 
hands.  I  will  take  another  case.  Your 
Lordships  remember  that  in  1859  a  very 
important  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  defence  and  fortifications 
of  the  country.  They  reported  a  few 
months  afterwards,  and  the  veiy  first 
proposition  which  they  laid  down  was 
that  the  works  should  be  completed  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  as  neither  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  nor  the  Reserve  forces, 
nor  all  three  combined,  were,  in  their 
opinion,  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the 
country.  Ten  years  elapsed ;  and  in 
1869,  as  I  find  by  a  Beturn,  not  one  of 
those  eight  places  which  they  recom- 
mended should  be  fortified  were  in  a 
state  of  completion ;  and  further,  that 
the  work  that  hsA  been  done  had  been 
done  in  a  way  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
I  am  informed  that  at  Dover  last  August 
the  services  for  the  fortifications  were 
curtailed ;  and  that  at  Christmas,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hard  frost,  totally  inconsistent 
with  building,  orders  were  sent  down — 
the  country  being  in  a  state  of  fever  as 
to  fortifications — ^to  proceed  with  the  bat- 
teries immediately.  Contracts  were  con- 
sequentlv  entered  into,  and  the  ground 
prepared  at  a  time  when  it  was  impos- 
sible the  work  could  be  properly  done,  in 
the  hope,  I  suppose,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  guns  would  be  mounted  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Those  guns, 
I  believe,  are  not  mounted  now ;  at  all 
events,  at  the  end  of  January  there  was 
not  one  7-ton  gun  properly  mounted  at 
Dover.  I  do  not  blame  the  present 
Government  exclusively  with  regard  to 
the  fortifications.  The  Commission  of 
1859  recommended  a  certain  additional 
amount  of  barrack  room ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  other  reductions  made, 
the  barrack  room  was  reduced  by  one- 
half.  Again,  £1,000,000  was  recom- 
mended to  be  expended  for  coast  de- 
fences; but  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  expended.  A  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed two  years  ago  to  consider  what 
the  state  of  these  fortifications  were, 
and  under  the  head  of  ''important 
omissions  "  they  stated  that,  in  estimat- 
ing the  powers  of  various  works,  the  ab- 
sence of  collateral  support  and  the  facili- 
ties for  attack  afforded  to  an  enemy  by 
the  omission  to  occupy  important  posi- 
tions were  of  paramount  importance ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  the  defencQ 
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was  seriously  jeopardized.     Suoh  is  the 
result  arrived  at  after  spending  a  consi- 
derable sum.    In  consequence  of  these 
reductions  you  not  only  have  failed,  after 
1 1  years,  in  completing  any  one  of  your 
works,  but  you  have  left  many  of  them 
in  such  a  state  that  the  defence  might 
be  seriously  jeopardized  in  the  event  of 
attack.     There  is  one  other  point  with 
regard  to   fortifications    which    is    ob- 
vious to  the  most  ordinary  mind,  and 
which  I  beg  to  urge  most  strongly.     A 
strong  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  1859   was  in  favour    of  what 
they  termed  a  Central  Arsenal.     They 
objected — and  I  think  very  wisely — ^to  a 
concentration  of  all  our  military  stores 
at  one  place.     WeU,  I  think  for  three 
or  four  years  running  the   paltry  sum 
of  £150,000  appeared  in  the  Estimates 
under  this  head.    What  has  been  the 
consequence?    At  this    moment  there 
is  concentrated ;  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  the  metropolitan  district,  everything 
which  would  be  vital  and  necessary  in 
the  event  of  invasion.     The  manufac- 
tory of  guns  is  at  Woolwich,  the  manu- 
factory of  stores  is  at  Enfield,  the  store 
of  weapons  is  in  the  Tower,  the  manu- 
factory of  jHJwder  is  at  Waltham,  even 
the  clothing  establishment  is  in  London 
— ^in  one  word,  everything  is  in  or  near 
London,  and  London  itseu  is  perfectly 
helpless,   at  the    mercy  of  an  invader. 
Is  this   a   state  of  things  which  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  single  hour  ? 
And  yet,  in  the  face   of  that   Report, 
you  propose  to   spend   £8,000,000   or 
£9,000,000  on  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
One  of  the  first  OT>eeGhes  I  can  remem- 
ber, when  I  w£is  first  in  Parliament,  at 
the   time   of   the    Crimean  War,   was 
made  by  Lord  Herbert,  then  Secretary 
for  War,  who  was  giving  an  account  of 
the  terrible  disasters  which  had  occurred. 
He  stated  that  the  defect  of  the  Eng- 
lish Army  was  that,  however  admirable 
its  regimental  organization,   the  Army 
itself  was  but  a  mere  collection  of  regi- 
ments. Now,  I  doubt  very  much  whether, 
when  ho  had  been  two  years  in  Office, 
Mr.  Cardwell  stated  that  the    defences 
of  the   country  were  never  in  a  better 
condition  —  whether,    indeed,    at    this 
moment,  anyone  would  venture  to  say 
that,  except  a  few  regiments  at  Alder- 
shot,  the  Army  is  anything  more  than  a 
collection  of  regiments  now.     I  doubt 
whether  there  are  at  this  moment  stores 
in   England   sufficient   to   put  100,000 
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men,  or  half  that  number,  in  the  field. 
The  guns  are  admitted  to  propose  to 
increase  the  maximxun  number  of  g^nnt 
to  280.  I  believe  that  the  number  pos- 
sessed by  Prince  Frederick  Charles's 
army  alone  was  400 ;  and  I  saw  by  an 
estimate  the  other  day  that  the  Prussians 
have  in  France  alone  as  many  batteries 
as  we  shall  ultimately,  when  the  increase 
has  been  effected,  have  single  guns.  I 
should  like,  again,  to  know  what  the 
Military  Train  is.  I  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally estimated  that  a  corps  ds  armie 
ought  not  to  have  less  than  1,000  wag- 
ons. Have  we  anything  like  1,000  ?  I 
fear,  too,  whether,  in  the  event  of  calling 
out  the  Militia  and  Yolunteers,  or  the 
Militia  alone  and  the  Begular  Army  for 
training  and  drill,  anything  like  suffioient 
barrack  accommodation  could  be  found. 
Yetlknowthatthe  (Jovemment  have  been 
selling  barracks  and  barrack  ground. 
Mr.  Cardwell  talks  of  planning  defences 
for  London,  and  he  proposes  to  take 
money  for  a  survey  of  tne  defensible 
positions  round  London.  This  is  very 
reasonable  and  sensible ;  but  the  amount 
of  money  provided  in  the  Estimates  for 
the  work  is  £  1 ,  000.  Why,  we  shall  have 
to  wait  another  10  years  before  the  task 
is  completed,  and  it  is  a  sum  of  money 
thrown  away.  If  the  thing  is  neceasaiy, 
either  spend  sufficient  to  do  the  work  at 
once,  or  do  not  waste  it  in  driblets  of 
this  sort.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  we  have  a  supply  of  maps  for 
military  service?  Tour  Lordships  are 
perhaps  aware  that  when  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  attempted  his  disastrous  retreat 
maps  were  placed  in  his  hands  according 
to  which  he  directed  the  march  of  his 
troops,  and  that  he  found  the  roads 
traced  on  them  had  never  been  com- 
pleted. The  Prussian  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  maps  in  which 
every  farmhouse  was  marked,  with  the 
number  of  horses,  and  other  important 
information  carefully  tabulated.  Surely 
if  they  could  do  ^at  for  France,  we 
ought  to  have  equally  good  maps  of 
England.  This  is  no  more  than  was 
done  in  1803,  when  there  was  expecta- 
tion of  an  invasion.  All  along  the  South 
Coast  the  Government  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  details  and  resources  of 
the  country.  In  connection  with  this 
there  is  another  important  point  on  which 
I  must  say  a  word — ^it  is  a  very  great  and 
very  important  subject — ^the  subject  of 
the  military  education  of  our  officers.    A 
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OomxniBsion,  appointed,  I  fhink,  by  the 
Govemment  two  years  ago,  inquired 
rery  fiilly  into  the  matter,  and  took  some 
remarkable  and  valuable  evidence.  I 
certainly  am  not  one  who  would  in  any 
degree  dieparage  the  qualities  of  the 
English  officer,  for  I  Imow  well  what 
those  great  qualities  are.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  our  officers,  let  this, 
at  least,  be  remembered — ^that  they  have 
never  failed.  Where  courage,  self-devo- 
tion, the  power  of  winning  me  confidence 
and  affection  of  their  men  are  required, 
we  are  able  to  calculate,  with  madiema- 
tical  certainty,  on  finding  those  great 
qualities  in  the  English  officers.  Be 
careful  never  to  impair  the  value  of  such 
an  article  as  that.  At  the  same  time, 
every  English  officer  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  in  the  present  age  war  is 
in  a  very  remarkable  stage — ^that  science 
of  the  highest  kind  is  being  brought  to 
bear  on  eveiy  detail,  and  that  in  the 
German  Army,  to  which  we  now  look  for 
an  example  in  these  matters,  every  officer 
is  almost  a  professor.  If  the  standard  is 
raised  in  one  Army,  you  must,  in  self- 
defence,  raise  it  in  another ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  evidence  ^ven  be- 
fore that  Commission  by  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Strathnaim,  who  was  so  long  in 
chief  command  in  India  and  in  Ireland, 
without  perceiving  that  this  point  re- 
quires immediate  attention.  £te  pointed 
out  that  while  our  military  education 
has  many  valuable  points,  it  falls  short 
in  that  strategic  instruction  which  is  in 
these  days  vitally  essential.  Have  Her 
Majesty's  Government  done  anything  in 
this  matter  ?  Are  they  prepared  to  do 
anything?  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
l^t  mifitajy  instructors  have  been  ap- 
pointed. This  is  a  decided  advantage; 
but  regimental  instruction  is  haraly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
going  into  further  details.  I  complain 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  scheme  partly 
for  what  it  does,  and  still  more  for  what 
it  omits  to  do.  I  can  hardly  diimdse 
what  my  own  opinion  is,  though  I  fear 
it  is  not  shared  by  your  Lordships.  I 
cannot  help  regrettmg  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  the  opportunity  of 
offering  to  Parliament  and  the  country 
something  in  the  nature  of  military  ser- 
vice obligatory  on  the  population  at 
large.  T&s,  I  know,  is  deemed  a  foreign 
notion.    My  answer  is,  that  our  ancestors 


had  it,  and  that  foreigners  imitated  it 
from  us.  I  may  be  told  it  is  unpopular. 
If  so,  still  if  it  is  right,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Gbvemment  to  press  its  import- 
ance, for  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  it  has  become  necessary.  It  is 
said  that  it  disturbs  industrial  occu- 
pations ;  but  everything  is  a  disturbance 
of  them.  A  tax  of  £15,000,000  is  a 
terrible  disturbance ;  but  you  might 
have  a  worse  one,  and  anything  wmch 
jeopardizes  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  country  will  be  a  disturbance  far 
greater.  I  am  not  going  to  press  this 
point ;  but  I  am  honestly  bound  to  state 
my  opinion,  and  there  may  be  a  later 
opportunity  of  discussing  it  more  fully. 
No  mention  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  War  of  camps  for  ma- 
noeuvring. This  may  seem  a  detail;  but 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  camps 
such  as  they  have  abroad,  where  troops 
can  be  massed  in  large  numbers.  Officers 
of  experience  have  assured  me  that  it  is 
there  only  that  the  weaknesses  and  defects 
of  a  system  come  out.  Till  that  is  done, 
and  as  long  as  you  live  on  mere  red-tape 
and  bureau  administration,  so  long  wiU 
the  defects  continue.  I  can  haimy  re- 
frain also  from  saying  that  I  entertain 
great  misgivings — though  in  the  pre- 
sence of  military  men  I  announce  them 
with  all  diffidence — as  to  the  present 
Oontrol  system.  I  know  that  the  sys- 
tem of  %ntendane$f  from  which  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  copied,  failed  to  a  certcdn 
extent  in  the  Orimea,  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  campaign  in  Italy  in  1 859,  and 
that  it  has  fuled  most  completely  in 
France  in  the  present  war ;  but  I  also 
know  that  the  system  has  the  autho- 
rity of  very  great  names  in  this  coun- 
try. My  noUe  Friend  behind  me  is  a 
sferong  supporter  of  it,  and  it  saw  the 
light  very  much  under  his  auspices.  I 
am  bound  to  point  out,  however,  that 
since  it  was  initiated  by  him  some 
changes  of  an  enormous  kind  have  been 
made  in  it  which  makes  it  differ  con- 
siderably from  its  original  character. 
According  to  my  noble  Friend's  scheme 
the  general  of  each  district  was  nearly 
paramount.  I  may  be  wrongly  informed; 
but  I  understand  that  the  assistcmt  con- 
trollers in  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  now  in  direct  correspondence  witn 
the  War  Office.  They  correspond  with 
the  Controller-in-Chief,  who  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  supports  them,  and  the 
general,  who  ought  to  be  the  one  per- 
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son  to  give  orders  and  be  responsible,  is 
practically  shut  out  from  tne  field  of 
operations.  MorooYcr,  these  assistant 
controllers  are  in  many  cases  civilians ; 
and  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  a  second  principle  of  vital  conse- 
quence. It  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  when  the  system  was  estab- 
lished, that  while  transport  and  all  gene- 
ral stores  should  be  placed  under  the 
Controller,  ordnance  stores  —  that  is, 
ammunition  and  what  I  may  call  fighting 
stores — should  be  entrusted  to  soldiers 
and  exports  alone.  This  is  obviously 
proper,  for  in  these  days  of  scientific 
warfare,  when  ammunition  and  artilleiy 
are  reduced  to  so  scientific  a  form,  none 
but  experts  can  master  the  technicalities 
of  the  art,  and  grave  consequences  may 
ensue  from  the  want  of  such  knowledge. 
I  am  told,  indeed,  that  at  a  review  of 
the  West  Kent  Militia,  last  year,  cart- 
ridges were  served  out  by  a  civilian 
assistant  controller,  who,  I  suppose,  not 
being  very  familiar  with  the  materiel  he 
was  hanclling,  gave  the  men  ball  cart- 
ridges instead  of  blank  cartridges,  the 
result  being  that  one  or  two  officers  were 
very  nearly  shot,  and  the  lives  of  the 
men  in  the  front  ranks  very  much  endan- 
gered. Such  ignorance  as  tliis  in  actual 
warfare  would  cause  g^at  confusion.  It 
may  be  objected  that  my  suggestions 
would  involve  great  changes.  My  an- 
swer is  that  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Government  are  too  small,  whether  you 
measure  them  by  the  cost  or  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  Measure  them  by 
the  cost,  and  I  ask  any  one  who  com- 
plains—  and  justly  complains  —  of  our 
great  military  expenditiire,  to  calculate 
how  much  less  it  would  cost  if  you  could 
appeal  to  the  he^  services  and  energies 
of  every  ablebodied  Englishman.  Mea- 
sure them  by  the  necessitv  of  the  case, 
and  compare  the  state  of  things  here 
with  the  state  of  things  abroad.  Look 
at  tliose  great  Continental  nations,  pass- 
ing every  man  through  military  disci- 
pline, organizing  the  nation  in  great 
standing  camps,  and  arming  and  drilling 
them.  People  in  England  applaud  afi 
sorts  of  theories  about  voluntary  ser- 
vice, and  say  that  a  system  of  compulsion 
such  as  prevails  on  the  Continent  would 
be  a  retrograde  system,  and  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  civilization.  I 
asfrce  with  all  that ;  but  it  will  not  stop 
what  is  going  on  abroad.  By  fine 
speeches  here  you  cannot  alter  the  policy 
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of  these  great  military  Powers.  AH  yoa 
can  do  is  to  place  this  oountzy  in  a  e&te 
of  defence,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider 
how  we  stand  in  this  matter.  Assuming 
your  Army  to  be  sufficiently  numerous 
— assuming  the  supply  service  to  be 
sufficient — assuming  the  military  organ- 
ization to  be  all  that  you  reqidre — -look 
for  a  moment  at  what  our  system  of 
military  administration  is.  We  have  a 
War  Office  in  London.  While  in  those 
Continental  nations  the  War  Minister  is 
a  man  who  is  permanent,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  office  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  and  is  trained  to  the  highest 
point  of  professional  and  scientific  know- 
ledge,  we  have  here  a  series  of  gentle- 
men, mostly  civilians,  holding  Office  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  generally  quito 
imfamiliar  with  all  military  details  when 
they  accede  to  Office.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  Government  for  this.  The  War 
Office  has  been  in  existence  for  16  years, 
and  during  that  time  there  have  been 
eight  War  Ministers — giving  two  years 
as  their  average  term.  Of  those  eight, 
two  only  had  been  in  the  Army,  and 
one — perhaps  the  ablest  of  all — dedared 
that  when  he  went  to  the  War  Office  he 
did  not  know  the  muzzle  from  the  butt 
end  of  a  musket.  Look  at  what  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  is  and 
must  be.  It  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
change.  Ever  since  I  have  known  any- 
thing of  it,  endless  Minutes  have  been 
written  with  a  view  to  endless  altera- 
tions. Endless  Committees  have  been 
moved  for  and  have  sat.  The  War 
Office,  moreover,  is  often  choked  with 
correspondence  ;  whereas  if  there  be  an 
Office  -which  primd  facie  should  have  little 
correspondence  it  is  the  War  Office ;  yet 
I  have  been  told  that  one-fourth  of  our 
official  correspondence  passes  through  it. 
I  observe  a  calculation  that  4,250,000 
oimces  of  letters  come  to  and  go  from  it. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  an  Office  which 
spends  its  time  in  letter-writing  can 
be  such  as  you  require  military  ad- 
ministration to  be  ?  The  Secretary 
for  War  is  perfectly  helpless  amid  aU 
this.  He  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
defective  organization,  and  very  often 
with  inadequate  information  and  assist- 
ance. He  is  encumbered  with  questions 
on  all  sorts  of  details  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  lives  in  constant  tenor. 
Beyond  aQ  this,  he  is  governed  by  the 
one  predominant  necessity  of  finance  — 
he  is  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  financoj 
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which  dominate  for  the  time  at  the  Trea- 
sury, and  is  driven  to  propose  constantly 
economics  which  are  oi  the  most  unsatis- 
factory kind.  Then,  while  undue  eco- 
nomy is  exercised  in  one  branch  of  the 
Department,  often  imnecessary  waste  is 
incurred  in  another — for  instance,  you 
bring  home  all  the  way  from  Canada  a 
quantity  of  rubbish  —  the  quality  of 
which  can  scarcely  be  believed  without 
its  being  seen.  Indeed,  it  was  not  worth 
the  expense  of  transport.  But  when  you 
pass  from  the  War  Oflice  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Government  itself, 
what  do  you  find  in  their  position  ?  Why, 
ever  since  the  Crimean  War  we  have 
witnessed  a  succession  of  violent  changes, 
and  at  present  the  Cabinet  is  without  a 
militaiy  adviser.  The  result  of  that,  of 
course,  is,  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
steadiness  either  of  action  or  policy  in 
military  matters.  It  is  quite  true  that 
you  may  say  the  policy  of  this  country 
is  one  of  defence,  and  not  of  offence.  La 
that  statement  I  heartily  concur.  I  wish 
that  our  armaments  shoidd  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  that  policy. 
But  ifc  should  be  remembered  that  a  war 
of  defence  may  involve  some  measure 
also  of  offence,  and  that  you  are,  more- 
over,  encumbered  with  treatieB  aAd  gua. 
rantees  abroad,  which  at  any  moment 
may  pledge  you  to  take  up  a  x>osition 
requiring  to  be  backed  by  arms.  It  may 
be  said  that  in  European  complications 
it  is  our  desire  to  be  neutral.  So  we  are, 
and  so  I  trust  we  may  remain.  But  we 
have  learnt  within  the  last  12  months 
that  neutrality,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
either  benevolent  or  strong.  What,  my 
Lords,  was  the  answer  returned  by  the 
first  Napoleon  when  the  Venetians  re- 
presented that  they  desired  to  be  neu- 
tral? He  said— ''Place  50,000  men  on  the 
Adriatic  and  then  I  will  consider  you  as 
neutrals  and  recognize  your  neutrality." 
And  that  is  our  position.  Unless  our 
neutrality  be  backed  by  military  force,  I 
believe  our  neutrality  and  representa- 
tions by  such  a  neutrfd  Power  to  be  ab- 
solutely worthless.  AU  those  who  have 
watched  the  course  of  affairs  must  fear 
that  if  we  were,  unhappily,  to  be  in- 
volved in  hostilities  we  should  find  the 
same  want  of  preparation  which  has  been 
our  invariable  characteristic.  That  was 
the  experience  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Wellington;  and  the  historian  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  records  that  when  the 
Mutiny  broke  out  no  preparations  had 
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been  made  in  India.  But  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  our  position  now  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  18th 
century,  and  that  in  India  we  had  to  deal 
only  with  Sepoys.  And,  my  Lords,  what 
was  said  of  the  Boman  eagles  may,  I 
think,  be  said  now  of  the  Prussian  eagles 
— ^that  they  owed  their  victory  as  much 
to  their  swiftness  of  flight  as  to  their 
sterner  qualities  of  war.  In  modem 
times  war  is  declared  in  a  few  hours' 
notice,  and  woe  to  those  who  have  not 
made  their  preparations  long  before.  It 
may  soimd  the  language  of  an  alarmist ; 
but  I  cannot  forget  the  words  I  quoted 
just  now  of  that  eminent  Commission  of 
1859,  appointed  to  consider  the  defence 
of  the  country ;  and  that  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Pahnerston,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne  have 
all  thought  possible,  I  should  certainly 
not  be  presumptuous  enough  to  say  was 
impossible.  What  we  did  in  former  days 
at  Alexandria,  what  the  French  did  when 
they  crossed  the  Danube  under  fire,  what 
Napoleon  very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing 
at  Boulogne  in  1805,  is  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibiLiiy  now.  And 
lastly — ^though  I  say  it  in  no  sort  of  hos- 
tility—  that  which  is  discussed  in  high 
German  military  circles  as  a  curious  and 
interesting  strategic  problem — the  inva- 
sion of  l^gland,  deserves,  at  least,  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  those  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  as  we  are.  I 
do  not  blame  the  Prussian  or  the  Ger- 
man officers  for  discussing  such  subjects, 
nor  do  I  blame  the  Government  for  it ; 
but  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  in 
the  German  portfolios  there  are  designs 
and  sections  of  every  English  ship  of  war 
launched,  showing  her  guns,  her  arma- 
ments, her  measurements,  and  her  size. 
For  a  national  army,  such  as  the  German 
nation  now  is,  which  mak,es  war  its  pro- 
fession and  its  study,  these  are  all  very 
interesting  and  curious  problems ;  but 
we,  on  our  side,  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
be  prepared.  Anyhow,  let  us  not  forget 
what  have  been  the  lessons  of  the  last 
six  months.  We  have  learnt,  at  all 
events,  this — ^how,  in  the  19th  century, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
like  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  a  declaration 
of  war  may  be  pronounced  in  a  few 
hours.  We  have  seen,  also,  how,  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
large  forces  and  tremendous  agencies, 
guided  by  intelligence  of  the  very  highest 
order,  may  be  set  in  motion ;  we  have 
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seen  how  victory  attached  itself  irresist- 
ibly to  that  Power  which  had  known 
how  to  prepare  beforehand  for  the 
contest,  and  we  have  seen  how  vain 
have  been  the  oflbrts  of  hastily-armed  and 
ill-trained  levies.  And  wo  have  seen 
the  utter  misery — transcending  the  lan- 
guage any  man  can  use — ^worthy  only  of 
a  prophecy  out  of  the  Book  of  Eevela- 
tions — ^which  has  faUen  upon  tlie  men, 
women,  and  cliildron  of  the  conquered 
country,  destixjving  the  industry  and  hap- 
piness of  years.  I  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
aggerate in  this  matter.  I  am  afraid  it 
is  m  vain  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment.  They  have  systematically 
— I  do  not  say  designedly,  but  through 
long  miscalculation  of  the  temper  of  the 
country  —  they  have  spoken  smooth 
tilings  when  the  horizon  was  in  reality 
cloudy  and  threatening :  like  the  oracles 
of  old,  they  have  deceived  others  until 
they  have  ended  by  deceiving  them- 
selves. I  do  not  appeal  to  the  peace-at- 
any-price  party — they  are  happily  a  small 
minority — but  the  English  people,  whose 
common  sense  never  fails  them,  and  who 
know  how  much  they  would,  one  and  aU, 
higli  and  low,  rich  and  j)oor,  lose  if  this 
country  were  to  receive  a  shock,  or  its 
security  were  endangered,  look  for  some- 
thing more.  During  last  autumn  a  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
addressing  his  constituents  on  this  sub- 
ject, said  he  trusted  no  great  time  would 
be  wasted  in  Parliament  in  talk  on  mili- 
tary matters.  With  that  hope  I  disagree 
entirely.  I  hojie  and  trust  that  Parlia- 
ment will  be  so  far  alive  to  the  feeling 
of  the  country  as  to  spare  no  time  or 
trouble  in  discussing  and  considering 
matters  in  which  not  only  the  credit  and 
honour,  but  the  very  security  and  pros- 
I)erity  of  the  country  are  at  stake. 

Moved,  **  That  An  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Ilcr  Majesty  for,  Returns  of  the  number  of 
plaoes  which  it  was  recommended  by  the  Defence 
Commission,  1850,  should  be  fortified,  and  of 
which  the  fortifications  are  now  complete :  the 
number  of  tents  and  tent  equipages  now  in  store, 
exclusive  of  officers  and  hospital  tents  :  the 
amount  of  barrack  accommodation  in  England 
and  Scotlandj  specified  according  to  districts  and 
counties :  the  barracks  and  barrack  grounds  sold 
or  disposed  of  within  the  last  two  yeara." — ( The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon.) 

liORD  NOETHBEOOK:  My  Lords, 
altliough  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  was  kind  enough  to  ffive  me 
notice  that  his  speech  would  have  a 
wider  Bcopo  than  the  mere  words  of  his 
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Notice  would  seem  to  indicate,  I  cannot 
proceed  to  make  the  observations  which 
occur  tome,  in  answer  to  my  noble  Friend, 
without  ventuiing,  as  a  very  young 
Member  of  your  Ix)rdBhip8'  House,  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  great  objection 
to  answering  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  bv  a  speech  in  this 
House,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
inconvenient  than  for  your  Lordships  to 
discuss  Estimates  wliich  have  not  yet 
been  brought  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Both  these 
things,  however,  have  been  done  by  my 
noble  Friend  this  evening.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  extract 
from  the  somewhat  loose  statements 
made  by  my  noble  Friend,  and  from  the 
mass  of  incidents  which  he  has  crowded 
one  upon  another,  what  my  noble  Friend 
conceives  to  be  the  policy  which  the  (Jo- 
vemment  ought  to  adopt,  and  what  he 
conceives  to  be  amiss  in  the  proposals  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  we  are  accused  of  having 
recklessly  reduced  the  Army  by  dis- 
charging 20,000  old  soldiers,  who,  at 
the  rate  of  £100  a  year  each,  represent 
the  saving  of  £2,000,000  which  is  shown 
on  a  comparison  of  the  Estimates  of  1 870 
with  those  of  the  year  1868.  Then  it 
is  said  that  the  Oovemment  had  to  re- 
place these  20,000  experienced  soldiers 
by  20,000  recruits  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  thereby  adding  again  to  the  Esti- 
mates the  sum  of  £2,000,000  which  had 
been  previously  taken  off;  the  result 
being  that  the  Gbvomment  had  been 
forced  to  revert  to  the  military  policy  of 
their  predecessors,  and  had  only  imper- 
fectly re-established  our  military  force  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  stood  in  the 
year  1868.  I  think  I  am  describing  the 
attack  as  fairly  and  as  strongly  as  I 
can.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  in- 
duce your  Lordships,  if  I  can,  to  discard 
from  your  minds  the  notion  that  the 
calculation  which  has  been  constantly 
referred  to  here  and  **  elsewhere,"  that 
every  soldier  costs  £100,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, to  discharge  20,000  men 
effects  a  saving  of  £2,000,000  in  the 
Estimates,  is  correct.  The  calculation  has 
not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fe^^t.  My 
noble  Friend  opposite  has  been  con- 
stantly referring  to  the  Army  Estimates 
for  this  year,  and  perhaps  he  will  allow 
me  also  to  refer  to  them  for  a  moment. 
If  the  Votes  which  comprise  the  cost  of 
the  pay,  provisions,  clothing,  and  aU 
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other  attributes  of  the  men  themselyes 
for  this  year  be  compared  with  the  same 
Votes  of  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that 
out  of  the  whole  increase  of  £2,886,000 
in  the  Army  Estimates  of  this  year  about 
£1,000,000  only  depends  upon  the  in- 
creased number  of  men.  Your  Lordships 
will  see  that  for  20,000  men  that  is  just 
£50,  instead  of  £100,  a  man.  The 
noble  Earl  behind  me  ^Earl  GranviUe)  in 
replying  the  other  mght  to  some  re- 
marks which  held  been  meide  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond), 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cost  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Line  was  about  £40  a  year. 
My  noble  Friend  was  perfectly  correct ; 
according  to  a  Parliamentary  Eetum,  the 
averaffe  annual  cost  of  1,000  rank  and 
file  of  Lifantry  of  the  Line  serving  in 
Great  Britain, — including  the  pay  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
clothing,  commissariat  charges  and  al- 
lowances is  given  at  £40,000.  I  trust, 
therefore,  the  statement  that  a  sol- 
dier costs  £100  a  year  will  never  be 
brought  forward  again  in  any  discussion 
on  nmitary  affairs.  And  now  I  come  to 
the  main  question — ^were  the  reductions 
made  in  1869  and  1870  reckless  reduc- 
tions? It  has  been  asserted  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  came  into  Office  with  the  avowed 
object  of  effecting  retrenchment;  and 
my  noble  Friend  ^o  has  just  addressed 
your  Lordships  used  language  which  I 
Ihink  had  better  have  been  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
than  oehind  his  back.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  asserted  among 
other  things  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
was  governed  by  the  one  predominant 
necessity  of  finance.  Such  statements  as 
this,  however,  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  declared  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  £eu^  of  the  ca.se.  Li 
the  first  place,  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assertions  publiclv  and  deliberately 
given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
by  my  right  hon.  iSiend  the  Secretary 
ofSta^forWar  in  the  other  House.  The 
other  day  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  para- 
graph in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
nom  the  Throne,  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  year,  no  remark 
was  made  in  reference  to  their  having 
been  framed  with  a  view  to  economy. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  Her  Majesty's  Speech  in 
1870,  in  which  it  WM  stated  that  the 
Ettiniates-^ 


"  Framed  with  a  riew,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
effeotive  maintenanoe  of  the  Publio  Establish- 
ments, will  impose  a  diminished  charge  upon  the 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty." 

Thus  the  primary  object  annoimced  in 
1&70  was  the  maintenance  of  effective 
establishments,  and  it  is  not  correct 
to  say,  as  the  noble  Lord  has  done, 
that  efficiency  was  disregarded  in  the 
deliberations  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  challenge  any  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  point  out  any  statement 
meide  at  any  time,  either  in  or  out 
of  Parliament,  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the 
efiect  that  his  mission  was  to  reduce  the 
Army  and  retrench  the  public  expendi- 
ture vdthout  reference  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  ;  yet  these  were  the  words 
used  the  other  day  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cardwell — 
<<  He  came  into  Office  with  the  avowed 
object  of  retrenchment." 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  I  quoted 
the  words  from  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Bussell  to  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
said  that  Mr.  CardweU's  policy  was  re- 
trenchment, and  that  he  nad  done  his 
best  to  carry  it  out. 

LoKD  NORTHBEOOK:  I  have  no 
wish  to  misrepresent  the  noble  Duke; 
but  surely  the  words  fairly  bear  the  in- 
terpretation I  have  placed  upon  them. 
The  noble  Duke  must  be  aware  that  the 
opinion  of  Earl  Bussell  could  be  9>  evi- 
dence of  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
whd  had  himself  said  in  public,  when 
moving  the  Army  Estimates  last  year, 
that — 

**  Saving  effected  by  the  saoriflce  of  eflBoiencj 

is  Dot  economy But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 

contend  that  economy,  when  not  pushed  beyond 
the  proper  limit,  is  in  itself  an  element  of  eflS- 
oiency,  and  that  without  true  economy  efSciency 
can  seldom  exist." — [8  Hamard,  oxcix.  1160.] 

I  trust  I  have  now  convinced  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  assertion  that  the  re- 
ductions have  been  reckless  is  contrary 
to  the  declared  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  and  I  must 
now  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider 
for  a  moment  whether  those  reduc- 
tions have  or  have  not  been  reckless  in 
point  of  fact.  From  the  first.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  announced  a  distinct 
policy  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
Army ;  and  that  policy  I  had  the  honour 
to  explain  at  some  length  in  this  House 
last  Session  in  answer  to  Earl  Bussell, 
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who,  I  rogrot  to  say,  has  not  yot  been 
ablo  to  appear  in  his  placo  tliis  year. 
1  tlion  ondoiivoiirod  to  explain  tliat  po- 
licy to  1)0  ono  (if  concontratinij  the  forces 
of  the  Enipiro.     Instead  of  allowing  tho 
forces  to  he  quartered  in  ilriblots  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlio  Empire,  it  was  re- 
solved to  mass  at  homo  a  largo  portion 
of  our  ti*0(>ps,  so  that  they  might  be  at 
once    available   when    required.     Tliat 
p(»licy  was  not  a  now  ono.     It  was  re- 
c!onimonded  l>y  tho  Committee  appointed 
by  tho  other  llouso  in  1861,  and  it  was 
advocattnl  by  some  of  tho  liighost  autho- 
rities   on  military  afl'airs.      Neverthe- 
less that  policy  was  never  thoroughly 
carried  out  till  the  accession  of  tho  pre- 
sent (fovenmient,  when  it  was  adopted 
under  tho  auspices  of  the  noblo  Earl, 
who  was  then  JSecretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Earl  Granville).     The  residt 
lias  been  that  if  wo  compare  the  years 
1868  and  1870  we  find  that  tho  num- 
ber of  troops  in  tho  Colonies  has  been 
reduced  by   25,000  men,    and  the   net 
expenditui-e    in    tho    Colonies    proper, 
omitting   the    garrisons,  has   been   re- 
duced  by   £1,161.000.     Now,   I  know 
many  of  your  Lonlships  will  agree  with 
mo  in  thinking  that  the  iwlicy  of  con- 
centrating our  forces  at  home  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  Empire ;  for  a  con- 
ct»ntrated  force  is  clearly  more  powerful 
than  one  which  is  severed  and  distri- 
buttnl'.     I  believe  it  also  to  have  been 
beneficial  to  Colonies  themselves,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  rely  more  on  their  own 
exertions ;  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Im- 
perial forces  has  led  them  to  raise  levies 
with  which  thev  c«.»uld,  at  all  events  in 
tho  first  instance,   undertake  the  task 
of  detonding  themselves  when  attacked. 
xVt  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ival  defence  of  the  Colonies  is  the  fact 
of  this  cr.>untrk'  pi>^sessing  a  naval  supe- 
riority over  all  the  i>ther  nations  of  tho 
world.     I  have  said  that  tho  iH>licy  of 
concentrating   tnx>ps   at   home  was,   in 
the    first    x>lace,   advantageous    to    the 
Empirt*  at   largt\    and.    in  the  8e\.x>nd. 
advantageous  to  the  Colonies  themselves : 
and  I  say  alsi^  that  it  was  advantageous 
to  the  UnitiHl  Kingilom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.      It  has  given  us  greater 
strength  at  home,  couple<l  with  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  exiK»nses  of  the  Army — a 
consideration  which  even  in  this  House 
is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.     My  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Carnanon). 
when  he  was  Minister  for  tliQ  Colonies, 


deliberately  carried  out  the  policy  I 
have  been  explaining :  at  any  rate,  when 
he  camo  to  discuss  the  matter  with  nay 
noblo  Colleague  behind  me  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) tho  differences  between  them  were 
very  minute. 

The  EARL  OF  CAENAEVON :  I  have 
not  made  a  single  remark  this  evening 
about  tho  concentration  of  troops  in 
England,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
word  **  Colony  "  or  the  word  "  colonial " 
escaped  my  lips. 

I/)RD  NOETHBROOK :  I  beHeve  that 
to  be  quite  true  ;  but  the  very  fact  shows 
that  the  noble  Earl  has  not  looked  at 
the  question  as  a  whole,  and  that  he 
has  omitted  even  to  allude  ix>  the  car- 
dinal point  of  the  policy  wliich  he  is  now 
attacking.    It  is  impossible  to  discuss 
tho  military  jwlicy  of  the  Government 
without  dealing  with  the  concentration 
of  troops,  upon  which  it  chiefly  depends. 
Thereforo  it  is  not  my  fault  that  I  have 
alluded  to  the  question,  but  it  is  his  that 
ho  has  overlooked  it.     Now,  what  has 
been  tho  eflFect  of  our  policy  upon  our 
military  strength  at  home? — a  vital  point 
in  the  discussions  of  the  last  six  months. 
The  noblo  'Earl  opposite  beUoves  that 
the  reductions  were  carried  out  in  an 
improper    manner,    because    artillery^ 
and    cavalry    require    longer    training 
than  infantry,  and  these  forces  ought 
to  be  reduced  with  the  greatest   reluc- 
tance.   But  will  your  Lordships  believe 
that  all  the  foundation  for  tho  attack  is* 
that  the  cavalry  at  homo  were  reduced 
from  8,949  rank  and  file  in  1868,    to 
8,762  in  1870,  being  a  diminution  of 
187  ;  and  that  the  artillery  at  home  were 
reduced  from   12,015   rank  and  file  in 
1868  to  11,69b  in  1870,  being  a  diminu- 
tion of  325  ?  The  reduction  in  both  those 
arms  of  the  service  therefore   amount 
only  to  about  500  men.    The  noble  Carl 
maile  some  remarks  about  the  streng^ 
of  the  artillery-  last  year,  and  the  field 
force  at  tho  AVimbledon  Eeview.     Last 
Session  I  had  a  statement  about  the  field 
force  at  Wimbleiion  which  I  carried  about 
with  me  day  after  day  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  answer  a  Question,  fully  ex- 
pecting that  one  woidd  be  asked  in  thia 
House ;  such  a  Question,  however,  was 
never  put :  and  as,  of  course,  I  did  not 
expect  the  information  would  be  called 
for  now,  I  have  not  the  paper  with  me ; 
but  a  gallant  Friend  opi^site,  to  whom 
I  showed  the  statement   at  the  time, 
and  who  is  a  much  greater  authority 
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than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  statement  dii^osed  of 
the  attacks  about  the  constitution  of  the 
field  force  at  Wimbledon.  Did  we  in 
other  ways  reduce  the  force  in  a  reckless 
manner  ?  Certainly  not.  We  did  not  re- 
duce a  single  British  regiment  nor  a  eadre 
of  a  single  battalion  of  3ie  British  Army  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  noble  Earl,  how- 
ever disposed  to  criticize,  would  cite  in 
support  of  the  charge  the  reduction  of 
two  West  India  regiments,  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bifles,  and  of  the  Cape  Mounted 
Bifles  —  forces  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
disparage,  which  were  broken  up  for  po- 
litical or  other  reasons,  but  which  did 
not  add  to  the  defensive  force  of  this 
coimtry,  and  the  loss  of  which  could  not 
be  seriously  accoimted  a  diminution  of 
the  military  strength  of  Qreat  Britain. 
As  to  our  discharging  veterans  we  did 
not  recklessly  get  rid  of  any  who  desired 
to  remain,  and  who  could  be  advantage- 
ously retained.  The  fact  is,  the  men 
who  were  discharged  were  men  whose 
term  of  service  had  nearly  expired  and 
who  declined  to  re-engage,  and  men  of 
worthless  character;  and  the  highest 
military  authority,  the  illustrious  Duke 
on  the  cross  Bendies,  has  given  his  opi- 
nion that  the  result  of  the  reductions  was 
that  the  battalions  were  in  a  more  solid 
state  than  they  were  before  the  reductions 
took  place.  A  curious  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  reductions  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
Paper  recently  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  —  the  Beport  upon  the  Military 
Prisons  for  1869 — in  which  the  diminu- 
tion of  militfiry  prisoners  is  greatly  attri- 
buted to  the  expulsion  from  the  Army  of 
"  men  hardened  in  a  career  of  vice."  K 
such  was  the  result  of  the  reductions, 
no  one  can  say  that  they  were  recklessly 
made.  As  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  was  an  indict- 
ment against  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  policy  they  have  pursued,  and 
as  it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  during  the 
Becess,  there  has  been  much  misrepre- 
sentation, I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
bear  with  me  if  I  endeavour  to  explain 
the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
What,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
the  reductions  upon  the  force  at  home  in 
1870,  before  the  increase  of  August,  as 
compared  with  the  force  at  home  in  the 
year  1868  ?  Dealing  with  the  Begulars 
of  all  ranks,  the  strength  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  1868  was  87,505,  and  in 
1870  it  was  89,051.    I  will  not  compare 


the  Beserves,  except  to  say  generally  that 
whereas  in  1868  their  numbers  were 
3,545,  in  1870  they  were  21,900.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  that  in  1870,  after  a 
reduction  in  expenditure  of  £2,000,000, 
we  had  in  this  country  a  larger  and  more 

Powerful  force  than  we  had  in  1868. 
now  come  to  the  allegation  of  the  noble 
Earl  that  what  we  did  by  increasing 
the  Army  last  year  was  simply  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  in  which 
we  stood  in  1868.  Surely,  however,  if 
our  strength  at  home  was  greater  after 
the  reductions  than  before  it  was  not 
necessary  to  add  20,000  men  to  the 
Army  to  bring  it  up  to  its  previous 
position.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  in  the  autumn  were  entirely 
different  from  what  they  were  either 
in  1868  or  1869;  and  if  we  are  told 
that  the  Army  must  always  be  the 
same  whatever  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances may  be  —  whether  there  be  a 
profoimd  peace  or  whether  the  nations 
of  Europe  be  engaged  in  deadly  conflict, 
then  I  say  no  such  doctrine  has  ever 
before  been  maintained  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country.  In  Prussia,  for 
example,  the  keystone  of  the  military 
system  is  low  establishments  in  time  of 
peace  and  high  establishments  in  time 
of  war ;  and  imless  that  rule  be  recog- 
nized in  this  country,  we  shall  have  con- 
stant complaints  of  lavish  expenditure 
and  reckless  reductions  in  consequence. 
It  was  considered  necessary  that  an  in- 
crease should  be  made  in  the  Army  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year;  but  that  in- 
crease raised  our  strength  at  home  far 
above  that  of  1868.  The  comparison 
of  the  establishments  of  the  two  years 
is  really  most  striking.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  cavalry  in  1868  numbered 
8,949,  and  in  1870  theynumbered  10,422. 
The  artillery  in  1868  were  12,015,  and 
in  1870  they  were  16,408.  The  field 
artillery  maybe  considered  to  have  been 
almost  doubled.  It  was  said  by  those 
who  had  only  imperfect  information  to 
rely  upon  that  the  increase  of  artillery 
at  home  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  India ;  but  the  strength  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  artillery  in  India  remained 
as  before.  The  rank  and  file  of  infan- 
try, which  were  35,580  in  1868,  will  be 
53,150  this  year.  Therefore  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  that  the  allegation  that 
by  the  addition  of  20,000  men  in  August 
last  we  merely  placed  ourselves  in  the 
same  position  that  we  were  in  in  1868  is 
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entiroly  erronoous.  So  much  has  been 
said  about  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining 
rooniits,  that,  although  my  noble  Friend 
did  not  allude  to  tho  subject,  I  may, 
perhaps,  bo  allowed  to  make  a  short 
Btatomont.  Tho  number  recruited  since 
August  1 ,  1 870,  has  amounted  to  26, 1 55, 
and  tho  casualties  during  that  time 
amounted  to  7,804. 

Vlscotot  HAEDINGE  wished  to 
know  how  many  of  the  recruits  wore 
for  tho  short  period  of  enlistment? 
[^^Hear!"] 

Lord  NORTHBKOOK  understood 
that  cheer,  and  would  advert  to  the  sub- 
ject of  short  enlistments  by-and-by. 
The  net  increase  in  the  Army  during  the 
period  referred  to  had  been  18,351. 
Tho  number  of  short  enlistments  had 
boon  3,383.  There  were  some  re- 
markable facts  connected  with  this  re- 
ciniiting.  It  used  to  bo  considered 
utterly  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a 
system  of  recruiting  could  be  carried  on 
without  boimty.  WeU,  bounty  was 
abolished  last  June  ;  the  whole  of  these 
recruits,  therefore,  were  obtained  with- 
out bounty,  and  —  what  is  still  more 
satisfactory  —  although  these  recruits 
were  sent  to  the  depots  without  escort, 
tlie  poi*eentage  of  desertions  was  less 
than  it  had  ever  been  imder  the  old 
system.  The  rate  of  recruiting  during 
the  last .  six  months  was  nearly  tho 
largest  that  we  have  ever  had.  The 
largest  niunber  of  recruits  in  any  one 
year  from  tho  civil  population,  and  the 
disembodied  Militia,  was  in  1858.  The 
number  of  recruits  in  that  year  was 
53,000— about  1,000  per  week.  But, 
without  bounty,  wo  have  come  up  to 
about  tho  same  number  of  recruits,  al- 
though no  great  inducements  were  held 
out  last  year,  as  in  1858,  to  the  disem- 
bodied Militia  to  join  the  Army. 

Tke  Duke  of  NORTHUMBEELAND 
asked  whether  the  standard  had  not 
been  lowered  ? 

Lord  NORTHBKOOK :  The  standard 
was  lower  in  1 858  than  in  1 870.  For  some 
regiments  it  was  then  as  low  as  5  feet 
3  inches.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  recruiting  that  tho 
rooruitiug  during  last  autumn  was  as 
satisfactory  as  it  could  possibly  be  un- 
der the  circumstances.  With  regard  to 
this  subject,  a  Report  will  be  laid  on 
tho  Table  which  will  afford  to  your 
Lordships  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
information.  With  regard  to  the  Control 
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system,  tho  noble  Earl  appears  to  be 
under  some  misapprehension,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  it  was  one  of 
the  measures  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Pakington  when  at  the  War  Offioe ;  and 
the  Conservative  Oovermnent,  in  which 
the  noble  Earl  held  Office,  took  credit  for 
it  in  the  Queen's  Speech  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  last  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  begged 
pardon  for  interrupting;  but  Sir  John 
Pakington  was  not  at  the  War  Offioe, 
but  at  tho  Admiralty  when  he  was  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  When  the  Control  sys- 
tem was  brought  forward  he  was  not  in 
Office. 

LoKD  NORTHBROOK:  I  entirely 
acquit  the  noblo  Earl  of  any  share  in 
tlie  responsibility  for  initiating  the  Con- 
trol system.  I  had  forgotten  the  unfor- 
tunate separation  that  occurred  between 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  Collea^es.  My 
noble  Friend  is  quite  in  error  if  he  sup- 
poses that  the  Controller  is  independent 
of  tho  general  officer  commanding  a 
district.  That  was  the  error  of  _  the 
French  intendance^  and  has  been  avoided 
in  the  Control  regulations,  by  which  the 
general  officer  is  made  the  supreme 
authority.  My  noble  Friend  has  re- 
lated an  anecdote  about  ball  and  blank 
cartridges.  Tho  story  has  been  told 
before,  but  the  mistake  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Control  de- 
partment, for  the  officer  who  made  the 
mistake  did  not  belong  to  the  Con- 
trol department,  but  was  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  old  department.  My 
noble  Friend  also  indulged  in  some 
criticisms  on  the  general  principles  of 
the  administration  of  tho  Army;  but 
I  was  not  able  to  gather  what  remedy 
he  would  suggest  to  correct  the  ill  con* 
sequences  to  which  he  adverted.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  in  the  changeB 
in  the  Government  of  this  country  it 
rarely  or  ever  happens  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  Anny, 
can  be  a  soldier  of  distinction ;  and  we 
also  know  that,  owing  to  those  chang^es, 
the  responsible  Minister  rarely  remains 
in  Office  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  in  respect  to 
the  great  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  civilians,  who  had  no  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  those  services,  must  feel 
great  difficulty  on  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Departments.  Still,  as  long 
as  constitutional   government    prevails 
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in  this  coxmtiy,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  inconrenience 
which  undoubtedly  exists  in  that  respect. 
What  has  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  "War  appears  to  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  by  an  Order  in 
Council  divided  the  business  of  the  Army 
into  three  distinct  departments,  and  h^ 
placed  a  responsible  chief  at  the  head  of 
each ;  and  when  my  noble  Friend  says 
that  there  is  no  military  adviser  at  the 
War  Office  I  will  inform  him  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  placed,  by  an 
Order  in  Council^  the  illustrious  Duke  on 
the  cross  Benches — the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief — in  that  position. 
Without  dwelling  more  on  these  ad- 
ministrative questions  I  shall  be  pre- 
paredy  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  defend 
the  arrangements  made  in  the  War 
Office,  which  have  been  settled  with  the 
view  of  defining  duties  and  fixing  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  end  cm  economy  of 
more  than  £50,000  will  be  obtained  by 
the  reductions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  War  Office  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
My  noble  Friend  made  some  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  turn 
to  obtain  accurate  information ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  information  he  receives  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  several  de- 
partments, and  has  foimd  great  relief  in 
respect  to  the  weight  of  his  duties  by 
the  alteration,  which  placed  responsible 
chiefisi  at  the  head  of  different  depart- 
ments, and  I  rejoice  that  he  will  now 
have  ike  advantage  of  the  assistance  in 
the  other  House  of  that  disting^uished 
officer  Sir  Henry  Storks.  My  noble 
Friend  made  some  observation  on  the 
subject  of  stores,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  he  did  not  assert  that  we  were  care- 
less with  respect  to  the  provision  of  great 
guns.  With  respect  to  gunpowder,  the 
noble  Earl  said  that  the  powder  we  had 
there  was  so  defective  in  quality  it  was 
impossible  to  use  it  with  safety  or  satis- 
faction. 

The  Eakl  of  OAENAEVON  :  What 
I  meant  to  say  was  this — ^that  the  best 
kind  of  powder  in  store  existed  in  such 
small  quantities  that  I  might  say  it 
scarcely  existed  at  all.  By  the  use  of 
the  inferior  powder  the  gun  would  lose 
about  nine-tenths  of  its  propelling  power, 
and  it  would  act  most  injuriously  on  the 
new  guns. 


LoED  NOETHBEOOK :  I  admit  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
and  adequate  powder  at  once  to  suit 
the  new  guns;  I  ask  how  is  it  pos- 
sible, with  respect  to  a  new  kind, 
upon  which  a  Committee  has  just  re- 
ported, that  there  should  be  a  large 
quantity  in  store?  If  a  new  sort  of 
manufacture  be  introduced,  machinery 
must  be  got  for  it;  and  if  my  noble 
Friend  asserts  that  any  delay  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  ihe  manufacture  of 
this  ffunpowder,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
meet  him  on  that  question  on  a  ^ture 
occasion.  As  to  the  amount  of  powder 
in  stock  I  will  at  once  tell  your  Lord- 
ships how  we  stand,  for  there  is  no- 
thing to  conceal  in  the  matter.  We 
have  of  the  L.  0.  (large  grain)  powder, 
214,636  barrels ;  of  the  E.  L.  O.  frifled 
large  grain)  powder,  66,075  barrels ;  of 
the  pebble  powder,  564  barrels ;  and  of 
the  pellet  powder,  which  we  have  aban- 
doned, 149  barrels.  Now,  of  the  E.  L.  Q-. 
powder — which  is  admitted  to  be  good 
and  efficient  for  the  large  guns — ^we  have 
twice  as  much  in  store  as  was  consimied 
during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  where, 
I  believe,  the  consimiption  was  under 
30,000  barrels.  I,  therefore,  hope  the 
noble  Earl  will  set  his  mind  at  ease 
as  to  the  supply  of  gunpowder.  I  pass 
now  to  the  subject  of  breech-loaaing 
arms,  and  must  say  I  am  surprised  that 
my  noble  Friend  should  come  here  with 
the  old  story  as  to  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  in  the  other  House  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  statement 
then  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  was 
strictly  accurate. 

The  Earl  op  CAENAEVON  :  I  said 
nothing  as  to  its  accuracy  or  inaccuracy. 
I  merely  stated  that  there  was  at  that 
time  in  the  North  of  England  a  regi- 
ment still  armed  with  muzzle-loaders, 
and  another  similarly  armed  in  the 
South. 

Lord  NOETHBEOOK:  There  are 
ways  of  stating  a  thing  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  impression,  and  I  appeal 
to  noble  Lords  around  me  whether 
the  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  did 
not  seem  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  degree  of  discredit  on  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Now,  as  his  representative  in  this  House, 
I  cannot  pass  by  such  an  allusion,  and 
will  give  it  what  I  think  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  complete  answer.  Every 
word  in  the  statement  made  by  my  right 
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lion.  Friend  in  the  other  House  was 
strictly  accurate.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  possible  there  might  then  have  been  a 
regiment  somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  another  at  Portsmouth  or 
elsewhere,  armed  only  with  muzzle- 
loaders.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  prac- 
tice regulating  the  supply  of  breech- 
loaders to  troops  for  service  in  India. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  only  a  few  days 
before  the  answer  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  referred,  that  some  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  in  India  were  still  armed 
with  muzzle-loaders ;  that  recruits  sent 
out  to  join  their  regiments  were  not  pro- 
vided with  arms,  but  regiments  proceed- 
ing to  India  carried  with  them  the  Snider 
rifle.  Tlie  regiment  at  Warley  or  at 
Portsmouth  alluded  to  by  my  noble  Friend 
was  simply  a  regiment  just  returned  jfrom 
India,  and  in  a  few  days  it  would  have 
received  the  breech-loading  arms.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  approaching  to  the  alle- 
gation that  our  Hegular  forces  at  home 
were  not  armed  with  breech-loaders  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
My  noble  Friend,  indeed,  is  very  unfor- 
tunate when  he  deals  with  breech-loading 
arms.  In  the  autumn  ho  made  an  inte- 
resting speech  at  an  agricultural  asso- 
ciation in  his  own  county,  and  said  he 
doubted  whether  a  single  regiment  of 
Militia  was  armed  with  breech-loaders. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENARTON  :  I  was 
misrei)orted. 

Lord  NORTHBROOK  :  Of  course,  I 
accept  that  explanation ;  but  I  think  it 
is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  the  correction 
was  not  made  at  the  time.  Another 
question  alluded  to  by  my  noble  Friend 
was  that  of  our  fortifications.  What,  he 
asked,  is  the  reason  why  these  great  and 
important  works — these  real  safeguards 
of  the  country — are  not  yet  completed  ? 
Simply  because  it  is  not  possible,  by  the 
mere  word  of  a  Minister,  to  create  or  to 
complete  such  gigantic  works.  My  noble 
Friend  calls  upon  us  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  lines — 

*'  Te  Gods  !  annihilate  but  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  loren  happy  !" 

If  we  coidd  have  annihilated  space  and 
time  and  made  these  forts  as  with  the 
wand  of  a  magician,  we  shoidd  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  done  so.  But  the 
cause  of  the  delay  is  a  perfectly  simple 
one.  In  1859  there  was  no  bigger  gun 
than  the  old  68-pounder;  weighing  some 
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5  tons.  Since  then  the  weight  of  our 
guns  has  gradually  increasM,  first  we 
had  a  7-ton  gun,  then  an  18-ton  gun, 
next  a  25-ton  g^un,  until  now  we  have  a 
35-ton  gun.  What  would  have  been 
thought  if  these  works  had  been  hastily 
completed  for  an  armament  of  5-ton 
guns,  and  in  the  meantime  these  large 
guns  had  come  into  use  ?  That  is  the  real 
fact  with  regard  to  these  fortificatioiis. 
One  change  after  another  has  taken 
place.  We  have  been  living  in  a  period 
of  great  and  rapid  transition.  Only  the 
other  day  the  Moncrieff  gun-carriage  was 
invented,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  still 
further  improved.  Such  inventions  give 
rise  to  great  changes,  and  involve  con- 
siderable delay,  though  they  may  lead 
to  great  and  permanent  advantages. 
However,  I  hope  the  Return  to  be  fur- 
nished respecting  the  present  condition 
of  these  fortifications  wul  give  all  the  in- 
formation required,  and  your  Lordships 
will  see  that,  though  not  practically 
completed  along  the  whole  coast,  yet, 
on  several  of  the  most  important  x>oints 
of  the  coast,  they  will  give  an  effectual 
protection  to  our  dockyards — ^the  great 
naval  arsenals  of  this  country.  My 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
read  an  opinion  from  some  professional 
authority  respecting  these  fortifications, 
which  are  pro&ounced  in  some  place  or 
other  to  be  insufQ.cient.  Not  knowing 
the  particular  work  alluded  to,  and  not 
being  an  Engineer  officer,  I  cannot  pro- 
fess to  argue  the  matter,  or  to  g^ve  a 
practical  opinion  on  the  point  at  issue. 
AU  I  can  say  is  that  the  opinion  quoted 
by  my  noble  Friend  is  not  shared  by  an 
officer  who  will  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  Continent 
upon  questions  of  this  nature :  Colonel 
Brialmont,  of  the  Belgian  service,  who 
carried  out  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp, 
expressed  to  Colonel  Jervois,  the  able 
officer  in  charge  of  these  works,  the 
highest  opinion  as  to  their  merits,  and 
stated  that  he  looked  upon  this  country 
as  being  in  advance  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  in  works  of  fortification.  I 
hope  that  opinion  will  weigh  with  greater 
force  than  that  of  the  authority  quoted 
by  my  noble  Friend.  Then  my  noblo 
Friend  asked  why,  after  a  Commitee  had 
reported  in  favour  of  torpedoes,  wo  had 
not  a  supply  of  them  in  store?  But 
what  would  have  been  the  use  of  having 
an  enormous  store  of  torpedoes  ready  in 
in  the  course  of  last  yeai-  ?     Was  there 
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any  probability  of  our  having  to  use 
any  one  of  them  ?    If  the  torpedoes  had 
been  made  immediately  after  the  Keport 
of  the  Committee  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  refers,   the  consequence  would 
have  been  what  has  so  frequently  hap- 
pened in  similar  cases — that  a  pattern, 
tolerably  good  for  the  time  being,  would 
have  been  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities,   and  then  a  better  pattern 
having  been  obtained,  the  money  pre- 
viously spent  would  have  been  wasted. 
What  has  actually  been  done  is  much 
better ;  we  have  set  about  ascertaining 
the  proper  character  of  torpedoes,  and  a 
certain  number  of  them  will  be  inmie- 
diately    prepared.      All    the   necessary 
stores  which  cannot  be  bought  at  short 
notice  will  be  purchased ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-cotton,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  market  at  short  notice, 
wiU  be  proceeded  with.     As  to  those 
stores  wnich  can  be  easily  procured  at 
any  time,  we  shall  wait  till  the  occa- 
sion arises,    and  we  shall   then,  in  a 
few  days,  be  able  to  supply  any  number 
of  torpedoes  for  the  deience  of  our  har- 
bours and  ports.    The  necessary  plans 
of  defence  will  be  kept  ready.    We  shall 
merely  want  certain  materiads  which  can 
be  easily  supplied.     Upon  the  general 
question  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  sup- 
plies I  will  state  the  opinion  of  one  of 
our  most  experienced  and  disting^shed 
Artniery  officers,  the  Director  of  Stores, 
General  Adye,  who  has  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  our  arsenals  and 
depdts  have  reserves  of   all  kinds  in 
abundance,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  as 
far  as  relates  to  munitions  and  military 
equipments,  we  now  stand  better  pre- 
pared for  war  than  we   have  been  at 
any  period  within  his  recollection.     So 
much  for  the  attack  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  upon  the  administration  of  the 
Army  during  the  last  two  years.    My 
noble  Friend  quoted,  evidently  from  re- 
collection, an  expression  which  he  attri- 
buted to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Druids'  Society  at  Oxford — that  this 
coimtry  never  was  in  a  more  complete 
state  of  defence  than  it  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year.    Now,  possibly  that 
opinion  is  a  true  one — I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  point — ^but  the  remark  was 
never  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
During  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and 


the  remark  he  made  was  different  from 
that  attributed  to  him.    What  he  said 
was  that,  as  regards  the  eflfective  force 
at  home  last  autumn,  it  was  greater,  as 
he  believed,  than  it  had  been  in  any 
one  year  since  1815,  excepting  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Crimean  War.   I  think 
it  right    to  correct    the  misapprehen- 
sion into  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
fallen  upon  this  point.     And  now,  my 
Lords,  I  come  to  the  part  of  my  noble 
Friend's  speech,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  present  policy    of   Her    Majesty's 
Government.  \Vith  regard  to  the  charge 
of  extravagance  brought  against  that 
policy,  as  my  noble  Friend  did  not  pro- 
pose any  coimter  plan,  nor  adduce  any 
f  articular  instance  of  this  extravagance, 
am  equally  unable  to  consider  his  plan, 
or  to  answer  his  observations.     But  my 
noble  Friend  appears  to  me  to  have  never 
touched  upon  me  point  which  reaUy  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  questions  connected 
with  the  organization  of  our  Army,  and 
that  is — ''What  is  it  you  want  your 
Army  to  do?"     My  noble  Friend  said 
something  about   "  benevolent  neutra- 
lity;" but  I  would  ask  my  noble  Friend, 
does  he  mean  that  we  are  to  change,  or 
that  we  are  not  to  change  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  pursued  with 
respect  to  military  affairs  ever  since  the 
Peace  of  1815  ?  That  policy,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  that  we  should  keep  up  a  naval 
force  of  great  strength  and  efficiency,  and 
with  it  a  moderate  Army,  one  in  no  way 
equal  to    the  great  forces  maintained 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  by  many 
of  the  great  military  Powers  of  Europe. 
Are  we  to  alter  this  system,  or  are  we  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ? 
As  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  speech 
of  my  noble  Friend,    although  it  was 
difficult  to  extract  a  positive  opinion  on 
that  part  of  the  subject,  he  would  alter 
that  policy.    But  if  we  are  to  alter  it 
nothing  short  of  a  conscription  on  the 
largest  scale — carried  to  the  extent  it  is 
done  in  Prussia  —  coupled  with  enor- 
mous Estimates,   would  suffice.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  to  adopt  our 
policy  to   the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  time,  in  what  point  are  our  proposals 
deficient?    We  have  heard  during  the 
Eecess  arguments  from  many  quarters, 
and  my  noble  Friend  has  spoken  to-day, 
although  I  think  he  said  he  wotdd  not 
press  it,  in  favour  of  compulsory  service. 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  press  it  ? 
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The  Eabl  of  CAENAEVON  :  I  think 
I  merely  said  I  would  not  at  this 
momout  force  the  discussion  on  that 
Jicad.  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything 
more. 

Lord  NORTHBIIOOK :  But,  my 
Lords,  it  is  a  very  inconvenient  thing 
to  make  statements  uyion  any  subject, 
and  then  to  say  we  are  not  to  have 
any  discussion  on  tlie  subject.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  my  noble  Friend  wishes 
to  press  compulsory  service  on  the  coun- 
try? If  my  noble  Friend  does  press 
compulsory  service  on  the  coimtry,  then 
ho  must,  I  think,  show  reasons  far 
stronger  than  he  has  adduced  to-night 
before  we  accept  it.  And  for  what  woidd 
the  compulsory  service  be  ?  I  can  un- 
derstand any  person  proposing  com- 
pulsory service  for  the  Army ;  but,  as  I 
understood  my  noble  Friend,  that  was 
not  his  proposal. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAEVON  :  I  never 
for  one  moment  dreamt  of  compulsory 
service  for  the  Army. 

Lord  NOETHBEOOK  :  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  that  was  my  noble  Friend^ s 
meaning.  In  adopting  compulsory 
service  for  the  Army  you  would  have 
a  broad,  intelligible,  and  active  prin- 
ciple to  act  upon;  for  by  such  a  con- 
scription you  would  have  a  powerful 
Army  and  be  able  to  command  a 
force  of  men  equal  to  the  forces  of 
Prussia  or  of  France,  and  able  to  carry 
out  any  policy  which  this  country  might 
deem  desirable  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  But  if  I  rightly  understand 
tlie  position  my  noble  Friend  now  takes, 
it  is  one  in  favour  of  compulsion,  but 
not  for  the  Army.  But  iJie  whole  of 
these  military  measures  are  intended  to 
raise,  not  a  militia,  or  a  volunteer  army, 
but  an  army  of  soldiers.  And  what 
would  be  the  advantage  of  resorting  to 
the  compulsion  of  the  ballot  for  the 
Militia?  The  reports  issued  by  com- 
manding officers  of  Militia  show  that 
they  can  obtain  under  the  system  of 
volimtary  enlistment  all  the  recruits  they 
want ;  and  the  only  result,  therefore,  of 
rosoi*ting  to  tlie  Badlot  would  be  to  sub- 
stitute unwilling  for  willing  Militiamen. 
It  is  difficult  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  Ballot  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when 
we  have  no  scheme  before  us.  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  noble  Friend  pro- 
poses substitutes  or  no  substitutes,  or  to 
change  entirely  a  voluntary  for  a  com- 
pulsory force;   but  this   I  will  under- 
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take  to  say— that  the  armament  adraneed 
by  my  noble  Friend  in  favour  of  the 
Ballot  will  not  be  sustainable  when 
the  discussion  takes  place.  Putting 
aside  the  question  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice, it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  Army  Organisation 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  Beeerve, 
and  as  the  system  of  short  service  upon 
which  the  maintenance  of  such  a  Eeserve 
depends  is  one  of  the  cardinal  x>ointB  in 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
noble  Friend  in  what  particular  does  he 
deem  the  Government  proposal  insuffi- 
cient? The  principle  of  short  service 
is  the  principle  on  which  all  depends^ 
it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
scheme,  and  I  hope  that  when  it  oomes 
before  your  Lordships  —  with  the  ex- 
perience of  last  year — it  will  receive  your 
cordial  assent.  I  can  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  all  these  subjects  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  that  oalcula- 
tions  havo  been  made  of  the  number 
of  men  who  will  probably  be  brouffht 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  Eeserve  by 
a  system  of  enlistment  for  three  years  in 
the  Army  and  nine  years  in  the  Eeserve. 
I  believe  that  the  additional  numbers 
brought  in  by  this  means  will  in  a  short 
time  produce  a  very  effective  Army  Ee- 
serve, and  that  it  will  consist  ultimately 
of  no  fewer  than  100,000  men.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  we  take  steps  to  obtain  an 
Army  Eeserve  of  that  magnitude  another 
most  important  alteration  is  neoesaazy. 
The  CMh^es  of  the  Infantry  battalions  wm 
require  to  be  considerably  inoreased, 
and  we  must  havo  greater  elasticity  in 
the  organization  of  our  Army.  Havinff 
a  sma^  peace  establishment,  we  sihoula 
then  be  able  on  an  emergencn^  to  place 
trained  men  in  the  ranks,  and  complete 
a  force  of  infantry  veiy  much  larver 
than  we  have  at  present.  Another  pomt 
to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  that  the  Militia  recruits  shall 
bo  thoroughly  trained  when  they  first 
enter  the  service.  Our  proposal  is  that 
they  shoidd  be  trained  for  a  period  of 
throe  months  after  their  enlistment^ 
and  it  has  been  favourably  received  by 
many  colonels  of  Militia  whoso  opinions 
have  been  asked  on  the  feasibility  of  the 
measure.  My  noble  Friend  thinks  three 
months  not  sufficient ;  but  I  believe 
thatrecruits  for  Her  Majesty's  Household 
Troops  have  only  four  months'  training 
before  they  are  put  in  the  ranks.     B 
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so,  surelj  three  months'  training  will  be 
sufficient  for  Militia  recruits.  Again, 
we  hope  by  the  changes  which  wiU  en- 
sue from  l^e  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing defects  in  regard  to  Militia  officers. 
T^th  respect  to  me  Volunteers,  we  pro- 
pose to  insist  on  greater  efficiency,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of 
officers.  This  is  not  the  proper  occasion 
for  dilating  on  these  points,  but  I  men- 
tion them  in  passing  in  order  to  show 
that  none  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  service  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  Begular  Army  is  a  matter 
of  primary  importance  at  the  present 
time.  No  one  can  more  heartily  agree 
than  I  do  with  the  eloquent  panegyric 
pronounced  by  my  noble  Friend  on  the 
fflories  and  tiie  merits  of  the  British 
Army ;  but  the  experience  of  great 
wars  constantly  alter  the  organization 
and  tactics  of  armies;  while,  as  mili- 
tary writers  say,  the  great  principles  of 
strategy  have  remained  unchanged  &om 
the  tune  of  Oaesar  to  the  present  day. 
Now,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  wise  and 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  the  terrible  experience 
of  other  nations  in  order  to  apply  all  im- 
provements to  our  own  organization. 
Ko  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  this  them 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  not  one  of  the  points  referred 
to  by  my  noble  Friend  has  escaped  his 
attention,  or  that  of  the  Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief.  My  noble  Friend 
asked  me  what  was  going  to  be  done  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  officers.  My 
reply  is,  that  muohhas  been  done  already, 
and  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Eoyal  Ck>mmission  upon  MiHtary  Educa- 
tion  have,  in  all  substantial  respects, 
been  carried  out.  The  Hlustrious  Duke  on 
the  cross  Benches  issued  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1870,  a  Qeneral  Order  laying 
down  the  conditions  of  the  education  of 
ofiioers  and  the  subjects  they  were  to 
qualify  themselves  in  for  promotion 
&onk  one  rank  to  another,  l^ese  con- 
ditions, I  mav  remark,  were  almost 
identical  with  those  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  Ulustrious  Duke  has 
also  continuously  directed  his  attention 
to  improvements  in  field  fortification,  and 
fresh  instructions  have  been  issued  on 
that  subject.  A  Oommittee  has  also  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  an  Intelligence 


department.  I  will  not  now  discuss  the 
Estimates,  but  as  to  the  survey  of  the 
district  round  London  it  will  be  found 
that  more  than  the  sum  mentioned  by 
my  noble  Friend  has  been  taken  for  that 
purpose.  Having  thus  shown  that  we  are 
prepared  to  umize  to  the  utmost  the 
lessons  derived  from  the  experience  of 
other  nations,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  the  combination  of  all  our 
forces.  Up  to  the  present  time  eveiy- 
thing  has  been  done  which  the  law  per- 
mitted to  effect  such  a  combination ;  out 
the  state  of  the  law  has  prevented  the  Go- 
vernment from  going  farther  than  they 
have  done.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give 
greater  elasticity  to  the  British  infantry, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  essen- 
tial with  short  service,  and  to  have  three 
battalions  to  each  regiment,  with  such 
arrangements  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
transfer  men  irom  one  battalion  to  an- 
other so  as  to  complete  regiments  for  ser- 
vice ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wished 
to  combine  the  Militia  with  the  line 
regiments  in  such  a  way  as  that  they 
shoidd  form  part  of  a  harmonious  and 
uniform  system,  united  by  local  names, 
or  by  conditions  of  service,  and  so  giv- 
ing to  the  auxiliary  forces  the  great 
benefits  of  the  regimental  system,  which 
has  been  rightly  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  the  British  Aimy; 
in  either  of  those  cases  we  find,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Begular  Army,  that  we  are 
stopped  entirely  by  the  system  of  pur- 
chase, and,  in  regard  to  the  auxiliary 
forces,  we  are  stopped  altogether  by 
their  being  placed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  the  command  of  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  counties.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Government  the  changes 
necessary  in  order  that  these  forces 
shall  be  bound  together  are  the  abo- 
lition of  the  purchase  system  and  the  re- 
sumption of  the  command  of  the  Militia 
by  the  Grown ;  and  both  these  form  part 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  whether  you  look,  first,  to 
the  establishment  of  short  service  in  the 
Army ;  second,  to  the  better  training  of 
the  Militia;  thurd,  to  the  proper  efficiency 
of  the  Yolunteer  forces ;  fourth,  to  the 
completing  and  improving  of  the  orga- 
nization ofthe  Army  and  its  tactical  effici- 
ency ;  or,  fifth,  to  the  combination  of  the 
whole ;  l^ere  is  not  one  point  with  which, 
the  scheme  of  the  GK)vemment  fails  to 
deal.  It  would  be  inexpedient  now  to 
raise  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  pur- 
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cliase ;  it  "would  be  better  to  defer  such 
discussion  until  the  Bill  is  before  your 
Lordsliips.  All  these  changes  produce 
what  I  may  call  a  radical  reform  in  many 
branches  of  the  Army ;  and  in  the  i)re- 
paration  of  these  measures  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Cliief  has  cor- 
dially assisted  the  Government,  giving 
them  all  tlie  support  tlioy  could  do- 
sire.  Holding  the  jwsition  I  do  it  would 
not  be  right  of  me  to  abstain  from  say- 
ing this  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  add  that 
the  illustrious  Duke  entirely  agrees  witli 
the  proposals  of  the  Government.  Tlie 
key  of  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  is 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  hot  and  cold  fits 
in  respect  of  military  affairs — improper 
economy  one  day  and  panic  another; 
and  he  appears  to  think  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  these  things  rests  only  upon 
those  who  are  for  the  time  being  rospon- 
.sible  for  the  administration  of  the  Army. 
But  my  noble  Friend's  indictment  applies, 
in  every  count,  equally  to  the  Admi- 
nistration of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  Administration 
for  tlie  last  20  years  ;  and  it  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  short  inter- 
vals of  Conservative  Administration  have 
sufficed  to  keep  alive  the  British  Army. 
I  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  respon- 
sibility attaches  to  others  —  namely, 
to  the  Loaders  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Opposition  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  those  fits  and  panics,  and  no  one  has 
been  so  groat  a  culprit  in  this  particular 
as  Mr.  Disraeli.  What  has  he  done  in 
two  of  the  greatest  crises  in  which  the 
military  administration  of  this  country 
has  found  itself  placed  ?  In  1857,  just 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Cnmean  War, 
when  the  question  of  military  expendi- 
ture was  brought  before  the  country,  he 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  as 
the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  party  to 
a  movement  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Estimates  to  the  standard  of  1853.  Again, 
in  1862,  when  a  contest  of  a  different 
character  had  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Disraeli  gave  utterance  to 
one  of  those  epigrammatical  expressions 
which  are  never  forgotten  ;  he  attacked 
what  he  called  the  '*  bloated  armaments  " 
of  this  country.  But  those  **  bloated 
armaments"  of  1862  were  in  strength 
very  much  like  those  which  have  lately 
been  considered  entirely  insufficient ;  and 
which,  only  the  other  day,  he  character- 
ized in  words  quite  as  epigrammatical — 
as  **  skeleton  battalions  and  attenuated 
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squadrons" — and  that  notwithstanding 
that  tlie  strength  of  the  Army  at  home, 
for  the  defence  of  these  isles,  even  before 
the  recent  increase,  was  greater  than 
when  he  himself  ceased  to  hold  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  responsibility  of  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Government  is  very  great,  and 
I  wish  I  could  acquit  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  from  being  a  culprit  of  the  same 
kind ;  but  I  must  remind  aim  of  a  speech 
he  made  in  the  provinces  during  the 
Eecess.  He  thinks  he  is  making  amiable 
comments  when  he  is  really  saying  most 
violent  and  cutting  things.     He  pro- 

Soscs  nothing  himself,  but  says  he  is 
readfully  surprised  at  hearing  Mr. 
Cardwell's  statements,  and  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  half-and-half  recommenda- 
tions and  imlk-and- water  principles.  I 
complain  that  statements  are  made  by  my 
noble  Friend  and  others  who,  having  oc- 
cupied positions  of  high  importance  in 
public  affairs,  are  looked  to  as  leaders  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  without  sufficient 
information ;  and  while  they  are  ready  to 
criticize  and  accept  for  the  purpose  of 
ciiticism  any  statement  &om  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  they  are  willing  to 
give  no  credit  to  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion of  a  department  while  Parliament 
is  not  sitting.  So  far  from  believing  that 
the  proposals  made  by  the  Government 
for  the  organization  of  the  Army  are 
insufficient  or  extravagant,  I  believe 
that,  when  your  Lordships  consider 
the  measure  itseK,  you  will  be  of 
the  opinion  that  those  proposals  have 
been  framed  not  only  with  due  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  this  country,  but 
also  with  due  regard  for  that  economy 
without  which  no  military  measures  can 
have  a  permanent  character.  My  Lords, 
I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  Hetums  for  which  the 
noble  Earl  moved,  that  there  will  bo  no 
objection  to  produce  them  with  a  slight 
modification  m  the  first,  showing  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  works  of 
fortification,  instead  of  simply  showing 
whether  they  are  complete  or  not.  My 
Lords,  I  have  to  thank  the  House  most 
sincerely  for  the  kind  attention  they  have 
paid  to  me  in  fulfilling  a  task  of  great 
difficulty,  having  had  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions partly  of  great  principles  and  partly 
of  minute  detail  without  that  preparation 
beforehand  which  it  would  have  been 
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muoh  more  satisfactoiY  to  me  to  have 
given,  because  I  should  then  have  been 
able  to  condense  my  remarks  within  a 
space  and  time  not  so  imreasonably  in- 
convenient to  your  Lordships. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  :  My 
Lords,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  important  subject. 
The  subject  is  so  di£B.cult  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  said  on  both  sides  as  to 
what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
done.  I  certainly  have  no  wish  to  enter 
into  the  controversy  in  anyway ;  but,  as 
in  the  position  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  I  am  in  a  great  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  it 
would  ill  become  me  to  allow  such  a 
subject  to  pass  without  making  a  few 
observations.*  But  they  shall  be  very 
few,  and  for  this  reason — ^that  I  think 
questions  of  this  sort  will  be  much  more 
easily  and  satisfactorily  discussed  when 
we  have  the  proposed  measure  before  us. 
I  am  sure  my  noble  Friend  will  excuse 
me  for  the  observation;  but  I  confess 
that  I  came  into  the  House  this  evening 
without  really  knowing  what  would  be 
the  exact  subject  of  d^ate.  I  confess, 
looking  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  my 
noble  Friend,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
know  what  was  to  be  the  direction  of  the 
discussion ;  for  the  debate  has  gone  much 
beyond  the  subject-matter  before  us,  and 
no  one  could  be  prepared  to  meet  off- 
hand all  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be  met. 
Therefore  I  hope  to  be  excused  by  your 
Lordships  if  I  show  any  shortcoming  on 
this  occasion.  Your  Lordships  will  un- 
derstand that  it  arises  not  from  any  want 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  or  of  respect 
to  the  noble  Earl,  but  because  I  think 
the  subject  would  be  better  discussed 
when  the  details  of  the  Ministerial  Bill 
are  before  us.  As  a  matter  of  general 
remark,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  in- 
tentions shadowed  forth  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
demand,  and  which  have  been  so  much 
discussed  by  the  country.  The  subjects 
which  have  been  brought  under  your 
Lordships'  notice  are  matters  which  fall 
more  immediately  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  State  than  of 
myself.  Military  questions  have  been 
much  less  before  your  Lordships  than 
other  portions  of  the  case.  I  therefore 
reserve  to  myself  the  opportunity  of 
making  what  observations  I  think  ne- 
cessary on  these  subjects  on  some  other 


occasion.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  endeavouring  to  amend  the  present 
constitution  of  our  military  forces  rather 
than  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem. The  Government  have  endeavoured 
to  extend  the  Reserves  of  the  coimtry — 
to  increase  the  means  of  finding  an  Army 
for  defence  more  than  for  onence — for 
offence  is  certainly  not  intended  by  the 
measures  they  have  propounded — on  the 
principles  on  which  the  Army  has  hitherto 
been  founded,  with  the  exception  of 
limited  service,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced to  a  large  extent.  Now,  if  limited 
service  can  be  applied  in  the  manner 
proposed,  and  if  we  can  get  good  men 
under  it,  that,  I  believe,  will  be  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  way  of  increasing  the 
Reserves  of  the  Army.  It  is  a  problem, 
however,  that  time  alone  will  solve,  and 
we  must  hope  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  commenced,  though  hitherto 
small  in  result,  will  expand  our  resources, 
and  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to 
have  larger  and  more  efficient  Reserves. 
I  quite  accord  with  what  feU  from  my 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Northbrook),  that  the 
Army,  having  been  weeded  of  inefficient 
men,  is  to  that  extent  more  efficient.  With 
reference  to  the  artillery,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed there  was  somethinjz  like  jugglery 
between  the  reduction  of  Indian  artil- 
lery and  the  increase  of  artillery  at  home ; 
as  if  the  object  reaUy  were  to  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  But  I  hope 
the  House  will  understand  that,  so  mr 
as  we  are  concerned,  there  has  been  no- 
thing  of  the  sort — ^I  am  sure  the  noble 
Duke  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
will  endorse  what  I  say — it  has  long  been 
in  contemplation  to  make  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  artillery  in  India  for  finan- 
cial considerations,  and  advantage  was 
only  taken  of  this  opportunity  of  carrying 
that  proposal  into  effect.  It  was  also  sup- 
posed that  the  batteries  were  not  strong 
enough  in  men,  and  therefore  it  was  in- 
tended to  increase  the  number  of  men  in 
the  batteries  in  India,  and  to  bring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  skeleton  batteries  home. 
But  the  plan  emanated  with  India  itself ; 
and,  personally,  I  should  have  been  glad 
if  it  had  not  been  so,  because  we  should 
have  had  a  certain  amoimt  of  promo- 
tion, which  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  the  artillery  at  home.  But  that  was 
impossible,  and  I  wish  to  put  it  clearly 
before  the  public,  that  this  was  an  In- 
dian and  not  a  home  question.  My  noble 
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Friend  seemB  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  the  artillery  is  not  so  largely  in- 
creased as  he  would  wish ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  found  to  be  largely  increased, 
not  only  in  the  number  of  guns,  but  in  the 
number  of  men.  It  is  essential  that  a  corps 
like  the  artillery  should  be  as  efficient  as 
possible;  and,  as  Artillerymen  take  longer 
time  to  make  efficient  than  men  in  other 
branches,  the  intention  is  to  increase 
the  artillery  more  largely  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  service.  In  the  same  spirit 
it  is  intended  to  increase  the  cavalry,  as 
they,  too,  require  longer  time  to  make 
efficient  than  the  infantry,  which  can  be 
more  quickly  brought  up  to  the  desired 
strength.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a 
matter  that  must,  be  looked  to  with 
great  care ;  and,  although  men  may  be 
sufficiently  drilled  to  come  into  the  ranks 
in  four  months,  and  may  make  remark- 
ably good  soldiers  in  a  well-disciplined 
regiment  with  old  soldiers  by  their  side, 
yet  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  these  men  can  be  trained  in 
the  Militia  and  made  efficient  soldiers  in 
tliroo  months.  I  happen  to  have  seen  a 
statement  of  Q^neral  Moltke,  in  which 
he  distinctly  says  that  a  man  is  not  a 
first-rate  soldier  till  he  has  served  three 
years  in  the  ranks.  This  was  reaUy  the 
basis  on  which  the  Bill  of  last  year  pro- 
ceeded, so  that  we  have  actually  ad- 
mitted the  principle. 

Lord  NOETHBROOK  explained.  All 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  three  months 
might  be  sufficient  for  a  Militia  recruit 
to  put  him  into  the  ranks  of  the  Militia. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE :  I  am 
delighted  to  have  given  my  noble  Friend 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  explana- 
tion, ^ut  I  go  beyond  the  expression 
of  my  noble  Friend ;  for  the  BiU  of  last 
year  placed  the  minimum  at  three  years. 
The  Government  has,  therefore,  adopted 
the  just  and  proper  period.  However, 
these  are  details  whicn  we  shall  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  discussing  when 
the  Bill  comes  before  us.  I  only  wish 
the  House  should  understand  the  reason 
why  I  do  not  now  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion at  length.  I  have  endeavoured, 
not  in  a  political  capacity — ^for  in  my 
position  I  have  no  politics — ^but  in  a 
military  capacity  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  their  measures. 
I  only  hope,  wnatever  the  result,  it  may 
be  satisfactory.  I  have  one  other  re- 
mark, my  Lords,  to  make.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal one.    It  has  been  frequently  said 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge 


of  late  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  go  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Army  in  various  ways.  But  I  bee  most 
distinctly  to  assure  your  Lordwips — 
though  the  assurance,  I  should  hope, 
was  scarcely  required — ^that,  from  the 
first  day  I  entered  on  public  life  till  the 
present  hour,  I  have  endeavoured  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  to  support  every 
measure  for  advancing  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  British  soldier.  I  am 
not  aware  of  ever  having  resisted  any 
measures  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
promote  all  those  measures  which  I 
believed  to  be  most  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  service,  and  cal- 
culated to  place  our  Army,  small  as  it  is 
— too  small,  I  believe,  for  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age — in  an  effioientcon- 
dition,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  is  atjiresent. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND:  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Lord  who  rooke  second 
in  the  discussion  (Lord  Nortnbrook}  told 
your  Lordships  that  he  was  a  young 
Member  of  this  House ;  yet  he  ventured 
to  give  my  noble  Friend  near  me  some 
advice.  He  said  it  was  extremely  incon- 
venient to  make  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  questions, 
which  were  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  House,  and  then 
the  noble  Lord  himself  proceeded  to 
reply  to  a  speech  of  mine  made  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  noble  Lord  was  in  the 
House  upon  that  occasion,  and  that,  I 
submit,  would  have  been  the  proper  time 
to  contradict  anything  which  fell  from 
me,  if  the  noble  Lord  thought  I  had 
made  any  incorrect  statement.  I  then 
stated  that  Lord  RussoU  had  written  a 
letter  in  which  that  noble  Lord  stated 
that  Mr.  Cardwell's  mission  was  re- 
trenchment. I  also  said  that  at  the 
General  Election  it  was  stated  on  the 
hustings  that  retrenchment  was  the 
watchword  of  the  GJovemment. 

LoKD  NORTHBROOK  :  Retrench- 
ment with  due  regard  to  efficiency. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  Would 
anyone,  in  addressing  his  constituents, 
dare  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  Parlia- 
ment to  support  measures  of  retrench- 
ment, but  with  regard  to  efficieni^  he 
did  not  care  one  farthing  on  the  subject  ? 
Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  the  noble 
Lord  put  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
illustnous  Duke — 
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LoBB  NOBTHBBOOK:  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  put  any  words  into  the 
mouth  of  His  Koyal  Highness.  I  merely 
said  first,  in  allumng  to  certain  improve- 
ment which  the  illustrious  Duke  had 
carried  out,  that  in  respect  to  those  mat- 
ters it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  me 
rather  than  the  illustrious  Duke  to  state 
what  he  had  done.  There  was  another 
case — 

Eael  GKEY  rose  to  Order.  He  said 
it  was  most  irregular  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  contradict  another  noble  Lord  in  the 
course  of  his  in>eech.  If  the  noble  Duke 
misrepresented  anything,  the  noble  Lord 
should  wait  until  the  termination  of  the 
noble  Duke's  speech,  and  then  make 
whatever  explanation  he  thought  de- 
sirable. 

The  Duke  of  EIOHMOND:  I  must 
apologize  if  I  have  misrepresented  the 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  having 
answered  various  statements  made  by 
me  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  went 
into  the  whole  of  the  Government  scheme 
with  respect  to  the  Army,  replied  to  a 
great  deal  which  my  noble  Friend  near 
me  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  said  and  did 
not  say,  and  apologized  for  his  long 
statement  by  sa3dng  that  he  was  also 
answering  remarks  made  out-of-doors. 
Oertainly,  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
irregularity  in  that  course  of  proceeding 
than  in  anything  which  he  K>und  fault 
with  in  the  conduct  of  my  noble  Friend. 
The  subject  of  barracks  was  touched  on 
'  by  my  noble  Friend,  and  I  can  state 
^at  dhristchurch  Barracks  were  all  but 
sold  within  the  last  12  months  for  £1,500. 
They  were,  however,  rescued  from  that 
fate,  and  they  are  now  about  to  be  occu- 

?ied  by  a  force  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that 
some  of  the  arsenals  were  in  a  complete 
state  of  fortification,  and  that  some  had 
been  delayed  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  artillery,  the  guns  bein^  heavier 
than  formerly.  The  effect  of  mis  course 
of  proceeding  is,  that  you  will  never  be 
able  to  complete  these  forts  imtil  j<m 
arrive  at  an  absolute  state  of  perfection. 
I  will  not  go  into  details  as  to  whether 
the  battery  at  Wimbledon  was  complete 
07  not;  but  I  will  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  statement  was  not  that 
the  battery  was  not  complete,  but  that, 
to  complete  it,  other  batteries  had  to 
give  up  their  horses.  With  respect  to 
training,  I  ask,  if  you  put  a  recruit  of 
four  months'  training  into  the  ranks, 


what  sort  of  exhibition  would  he  make  ? 
From  my  own  experience  in  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  cavalry  regiments,  I  know 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  year  to  make 
a  finished  cavalry  soldier.  On  this,  as 
on  other  points,  &e  noble  Lord  has  been 
misinformed.  This  is  a  very  large  ques- 
tion. I  quite  agree  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss the  (iovemment  system  as  a  whole, 
and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  attempt 
to  do  so  until  we  have  it  before  us.  In- 
deed, I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
passed  over  anything  connected  with  the 
Government  scheme  had  it  not  been  for 
some  remarks  made  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  War  to  which  I  cannot  assent. 
I  wiU  only  now  allude  shortly  to  one  of 
many  points — ^the  abolition  of  purchase ; 
and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  before  abo- 
lishing this  system  the  Government  were 
bound  to  do  three  things — ^they  must 
show,  first,  that  the  existmg  system  is  a 
bad  one ;  secondly,  that  it  has  worked 
badly  for  the  oountiT ;  and,  lastly,  that 
the  officers  now  in  tne  British  Army  and 
their  predecessors  for  a  long  series  of 
years  were  not  good  officers,  and  did  not 
properly  lead  their  men  in  the  various 
battles  which  are  now  matters  of  his- 
tory. In  the  next  place  you  have  to 
show  that  the  system  you  are  about  to 
substitute  for  it  is  a  good  system,  and 
one  which  can  be  properly  carried 
out.  But  above  all — and  I  quite  con- 
cur in  the  remark  made  on  this  point 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite— the  tax- 

giyer  mtist  be  considered,  even  in  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  You  must  show  the 
taxpayer  what  he  wiU  have  to  pay  if 
you  abolish  purchase,  and  come  to  the 
^stem  of  retirement^which  purchase 
will  render  inevitable.  So  far  as  the 
countiy  is  concerned,  the  purchase  sys- 
tem is  the  cheapest  you  can  have,  and 
you  are  boimd  to  show  what  will  be  the 
expense  of  abolishing  it.  The  noble 
Lord  himself  (Lord  Northbrook)  will  be 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  show  not  only  the  expense 
of  buying  up  all  the  interests  which  at 
present  exist  under  the  purchase  system, 
but  the  expense  of  a  scheme  of  retire- 
ment, and  I  think  that  information 
should  be  laid  before  the  countiy.  There 
is  another  subject  on  which  I  cannot 
forbear  to  remark,  even  in  the  presence 
of  the  illustrious  Duke.  The  position 
of  the  illustrious  Duke  with  regard  to 
the  Army  of  this  coimtry  does  not  form 
part  of  the  Govenmient  scheme,  and, 
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therefore,  there  is  no  irregularity  in 
mentioning  it.  Those  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  military  affairs,  as  I  have 
done  for  a  very  long  time,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  many  speeches 
which  were  delivered,  and  the  many 
statements  which  were  made  last  year 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Scarcely  a  man  in  the 
country,  except,  perhaps,  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  has,  during  the  Parliamentary 
Keccss,  had  more  abuse  lavished  upon 
him  than  the  illustrious  Duke.  Now,  I 
believe  it  to  bo  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  Armv  &at  the  officer 
Commanding-in-Chief  should  be  a  per- 
manent officer.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
so  bad  for  the  Army  as  that  its  military 
chief  should  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  should  only  serve  for 
a  term  of  Ryo  years.  We  all  know  what 
changes  of  government  take  place  in 
this  constitutional  country.  Now,  if  the 
Commander-in-Chief  were  appointed  in 
this  way,  the  Parliamentary  pressure 
that  would  be  put  upon  him  womd  make 
it  of  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  for 
him  to  do  his  duty.  Even  a  permanent 
officer  in  the  position  of  His  Boyal  High- 
ness finds  the  duty  of  selection  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Unless,  then,  the 
strictest  and  most  positive  rules  are  laid 
down  for  the  selection  of  officers,  an 
officer  who  is  superseded  will  inevitably 
think  he  has  a  grievance.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recoUect  the  case  of  an  officer 
who  was  not  thought  fit  for  promotion, 
and  who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
litigating  with  the  authorities  on  the 
matter.  You,  therefore,  want  at  the 
head  of  the  Army  one  who  is  entirely 
above  suspicion,  one  independent  of  all 
political  influence,  and  who  in  these  re- 
spects gives  to  the  Army  and  the  coimtry 
the  satisfaction  which,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so  in  his  presence,  is  given  by  his 
Royal  Highness.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  Army 
if  wo  had  any  other  system  of  adminis- 
tration than  that  which  now  prevails, 
and  we  hardly  required  the  assurance  of 
the  illustrious  Duke  that  he  has  always 
carried  out  the  views  of  the  Gbvemment 
of  the  day  as  far  as  he  could  do  so.  Ten 
years  ago,  in  a  debate  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  BUs  Eoyal 
Highness  said  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  it  should  be  his 
earnest  and  anxious  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  decision  then  come  to  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  countiy.  I  be- 
Heve  that  His  Boyal  Highness  has  acted 
most  strictly  and  judiciously  on  the  opi- 
nions he  then  uttered,  and  I  think  the 
country  is  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  one  who  is  so 
thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted 
with  all  the  detculs  of  the  regimental 
system,  and  the  whole  system  of  nulitaiy 
discipline  and  promotion.  Before  con- 
cluding, I  wish  to  ask  the  Under  Se- 
cretary for  War  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  Sir  Henry  Storks. 
What  is  the  exact  office  he  holds  ? 

LoBD  NORTHBROOK  :  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND :  Is  that 
a  permanent  office?  Or  would  he 
out  with  the  Ministry  ?  I  see  that 
has  just  been  returned  to  represent  the 
borough  of  Ripon  in  Parliament,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
his  is  a  permanent  or  a  political  office ; 
whether  in  case  of  a  change  of  go- 
vernment he  would  expect  to  go  on  as 
before.         

Eabl  OREY:  My  Lords,  no  more 
vital  question  can  occupy  our  attention 
than  that  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  na- 
tional defences;  I  think,  therefore,  we 
have  reason  to  thank  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  who  has  brought  this 
subject  under  our  notice,  and  I  own  I 
was  surprised  that  the  Under  Secretaiy 
should  have  found  fault  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present.  He  must  remember  that 
the  Estimates  never  came  before  this 
House  at  aU,  and  that  the  Government 
measure  embodying  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  our  military  system  wm  proba- 
bly come  before  us  at  a  very  late  period 
of  the  Session.  If,  therefore,  we  waited 
to  discuss  this  matter  until  that  Bill  came 
before  us,  the  Estimates  would  by  that 
time  have  been  voted,  and  we  dioidd 
practically  be  debarred  from  discussing 
at  all,  to  any  useful  purpose,  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  militaiy  policy 
of  the  country.  The  course  taken  by 
the  noble  Earl  is,  in  my  opinion,  per- 
fectly regular  and  Parliamentary.  I 
hoard  with  pleasure  a  great  portion  of 
the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Northbrook).  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
my  noble  Friend  opjx)site  early  in  his 
speech  enter  his  protest  against  compnl- 
soiy  service,  iov  I  am  persuaded  that 
there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
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to  attempt  to  force  suoh  a  system  upon 
this  country.  As  he  said,  no  one  pro- 
poses to  introduce  it  for  the  Army,  but 
to  adopt  it  for  the  Militia  would  be  to 
adopt  the  system  with  all  its  hardships 
and  none  of  its  advantages.  My  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
has  talked  of  the  enormous  expense  of 
the  English  Army  as  compared  with  the 
Army  of  Prussia,  and  has  contrasted  the 
£7,000,000  which  Prussia  pays  for  her 
Army  with  the  £15,000,000  annually  ex- 
pended on  our  own ;  but  that  comparison 
I  believe  to  be  most  fallacious.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  Prussian  Army  costs 
to  the  State  in  money  paid  from  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  £7,000,000  a 
year ;  but  how  much  more  does  it  cost 
in  the  indirect  burden  which  it  throws 
upon  the  people  ?  The  Prussian  Army  is 
so  cheap,  because  you  compel  aU  ranks 
among  the  population  to  serve  for  very 
inadequate  remuneration.  We,  on  the 
contrtiry,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  the  services  we  require, 
because  we  do  not  resort  to  compulsion. 
We  get  no  one  to  serve  in  our  Army 
who  does  not  receive  what  he  himse& 
considers  a  fair  remuneration  for  the 
work  which  he  performs.  Again,  in 
Prussia  you  not  only  get  this  service  for 
comparatively  nothing,  but  you  expose 
the  whole  coimtry  to  the  enormous  Dur- 
den  of  having  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  civil  population  withdrawn  during 
some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  from 
the  business  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  follow,  thus  diminishing  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  country ;  so  that  if  the 
cost  oirectiy  and  indirectly  of  the  Prussian 
Army  were  compared  with  our  own,  we 
should,  I  think,  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  mis- 
taken policy  to  support  in  times  of  peace 
an  Anny  upon  the  same  scale  as  we 
shoidd  do  in  times  of  war.  The  expense 
of  such  an  Army  would  be  intolerable, 
while  it  would  excite  the  just  jealousy  of 
other  nations,  and  thus  tend  to  perpetuate 
that  system,  which  has  unfortunately 
prevailed  in  Europe  for  some  years,  of 
keeping  the  military  establishments  of 
nations  in  a  state  of  permanent  prepara- 
tion for  war,  which  has  had  the  ofltect 
not  only  of  imposing  upon  them  a  large 
part  of  the  burdens  of  war  in  times  of 
peace,  but  also,  as  I  believe,  of  making 
war  itself  more  probable.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
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that  we  should  have  such  arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  the  coimtiy  as  will 
enable  us  to  defend  ourselves  effectually 
in  case  of  sudden  danger;  and  your 
Lordships  have  to  consider  whether  the 
arrangements  now  in  progress  are  suffi- 
cient to  afford  us  mat  real  security 
which  we  ought  to  look  for  against  sud- 
den invasion.  Looking  at  what  has 
happened  during  the  past  year ;  looking 
at  the  suddenness  with  which  war  broke 
out,  and  the  quickness  with  which  enor- 
mous numbers  of  troops  were  put  in 
motion;  looking,  too,  at  the  merciless 
majmer  in  which  the  conquered  have 
been  treated  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
boasted  of  their  superior  civilization,  but 
who,  I  think,  must  henceforth  forfeit  all 
claims  to  that  distinction,  this  coimtry  is 
bound,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  -trust  for 
its  exemption  from  the  cruel  exactions 
of  foreign  generals  and  soldiers  to  any- 
thing but  its  own  power  of  repelling 
attack.  Nor  do  I  forget  that,  after  all, 
our  main  reliance  must  be  on  our  naval 
force.  I  do  not  underrate  the  enormous 
advantage  we  possess  in  having  between 
ourselves  and  the  military  nations  of 
Europe  what  has  been  called  **the  silver 
streak  of  sea."  But  we  must  not  trust 
exclusively  to  this.  Though  extremely 
improbable,  I  can  conceive  it  possible 
that  by  an  unfortunate  combination  of 
circumstances  an  expedition,  not  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  might,  in  spite  of  aU  we 
could  do,  succeed  in  reaching  our  shores. 
And  we  should  be  in  great  danger  if 
such  an  expedition  could  do  us  any  great 
injury.  If  we  were  so  strong  at  home 
that  to  send  a  small  force  against  us 
would  be  to  send  it  to  certain  destruction 
our  situation  would  be  different.  To 
assemble  a  large  Army  and  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  bringing  it 
over  would  require  much  time,  and  the 
preparations  which  would  have  to  be 
made  could  not  well  be  concealed,  and 
we  should  thus  have  time  to  make  our 
preparations  also.  Nor  is  this  aU.  To 
carry  a  large  Army  across  the  sea  with 
its  artillery  and  stores  would  require  a 
multitude  of  vessels,  which  so  loaded,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
together  and  to  protect.  Our  unen- 
cumbered iron-clads  and  gunboats  would 
have  such  facilities  in  attacking  a  naval 
expedition  of  that  kind  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  it  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. Seeing,  then,  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of 
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any  hostile  expedition  upon  a  really 
large  scale  effecting  a  landing  on  British 
territory,  I,  for  one,  should  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  state  of  things  as  would  en- 
able the  Gk)vemnient  immediately  after 
the  breaking  out  of  war  to  assemble 
a  force  sufficient  to  crush  an  expedition, 
not  amounting  to  a  large  Army,  as  soon 
as  it  should  land  upon  our  shores.  But, 
my  Lords,  is  that  the  ceuse?  I  find 
that  on  the  1st  of  August  last  year  the 
whole  of  the  Regular  force  within  the 
United  Kingdom  was  84,000  men.  I 
find  it  stated  that,  even  with  the  in- 
crease now  provided  for,  the  Regular  force 
within  the  United  Kingdom  is  calculated 
during  the  present  year  at  only  108,000. 
To  that  are  to  be  added,  of  the  First  Army 
Reserve  9,000,  and  of  the  Second  Army 
Reserve  and  Pensioners  30,000.  There- 
fore, you  have  only  147,000  men,  all 
told,  connected  with  your  Regular  forces. 
But  I  cannot  suppose  that  all  your  Pen- 
sioners are  fit  for  service,  or  that  the 
whole  of  both  classes  of  the  Reserve  can 
be  considered  equivalent  to  troops  of  the 
Line ;  so  that  we  must  look  at  something 
very  much  under  150,000  as  the  total  of 
our  Regular  Army  that  we  coiQd  com- 
mand in  time  of  war.  "When  you  con- 
sider the  force  required  to  garrison 
Lreland  and  our  one  great  arsenal,  and 
to  protect  our  dockyard,  when  you  make 
the  requisite  deductions  for  sick,  and 
when  you  add  the  consideration  that  you 
cannot  bo  sure  that  an  attack  might  not 
be  made  simultaneously  at  different  parts 
of  our  coast,  no  man,  I  think,  will  say 
that  our  force  is  sufficient  to  leave  us 
the  assurance  that  an  enemy  landing  on 
our  coast,  though  only  in  moderate 
strength,  would  be  certain  to  be  driven 
into  the  sea.  But  then  we  are  re- 
minded that  we  have  also  the  Volunteers 
and  the  Militia.  The  Volunteers  and 
the  Militia  are,  no  doubt,  a  very  useful 
force  within  certain  limits;  but  it  is 
quite  idle  to  talk  of  their  being  really 
available  for  active  operations  in  the 
field  at  the  commencement  of  a  war. 
The  Militia,  though  a  very  costly  force 
in  proportion  to  the  advantages  we  de- 
rive from  it,  has  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  comparative  efficiency,  reflects  great 
credit  on  its  officers,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
be  capable  of  rendering  in  some  wavs 
very  useful  service.  I  cannot  include  it, 
however,  among  the  available  force 
which  may  be  reckoned  upon  in  case  of 
emergency  for  active  service  in  the  field. 
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There  are,  I  know,  some  persons  who 
say  that  the  Militia  is  a  very  efficient 
force,  and  who  consider  it  to  be  un- 
duly disparaged  when  it  is  excluded  in 
reckoning  the  amount  of  force  we  should 
have  aveulable  for  the  field  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war.  At  all  events,  it  is 
contended  it  was  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  great  war.  I  wish  the 
following  facts  to  be  considered  by  those 
who  regard  the  subject  in  this  light. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  after  the  great 
Revolutionary  war  had  been  going 
on  for  some  years,  the  Militia  having 
been  constantly  embodied  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  became  a  force  not 
much  inferior  to  the  Line ;  but  it  was 
paid  like  the  Line ;  it  was  managed  like 
the  Line ;  and  in  everything  but  name  it 
constituted  aportion  of  the  Regular  Army. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  however, 
the  Militia  was  nothing  better  than  an 
armed  rabble,  and  it  required  much  la- 
bour and  time  to  bring  the  force  into  the 
state  of  comparative  efficiency  which  it 
subsequently  attained.  In  the  early  part 
of  that  great  war  the  officers  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  our  coasts  took  little 
or  no  account  of  the  Militia  regiments 
under  their  orders  in  reckoning  what 
force  they  could  command.  The  a^ocates 
of  the  Militia  say  that  in  six  months  it 
would  become  a  useful  force ;  but  we 
should  not  have  six  months  to  prepare 
— ^probably,  not  six  weeks;  possibly,  not 
six  days.  Therefore  I  say  the  Militia 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  on  as  an  effective 
force  for  taking  the  field  against  an 
enemy  who  might  succeed  in  landing  on 
our  shores  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 
You  have  one  method,  and  one  only, 
of  providing  for  your  safety.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  and  burden 
on  the  country  you  cannot  constantly 
keep  up  a  large  Army  in  time  of  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  trust  to 
undisciplined  or  half-trained  troops  to 
meet  disciplined  troops.  The  advantages 
which  thoroughly  trained  soldiers  have 
always  had  over  those  who  have  not 
been  so  trained  have  been  enormously 
increased  by  the  improvements  of  late 
years  in  the  weapons  and  the  art  of 
war,  and  it  is  now  simple  madness  to  pit 
partially-instructed  troops  against  such 
soldiers  as  we  should  have  to  fight  if 
we  were  again  involved  in  war.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  what  you  really 
want  is  a  means,  when  a  war  breaks 
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outy  of  adding  to  the  Begular  Army  at 
almost  a  moment's  notice,  such  a  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  trained  men  as  wiU 
give  it  the  force  necessary  for  all  opera- 
tions. I  was  glad  to  hear  my  noble 
Friend  the  Under  Searettay  of  State  say 
that  what  we  ought  to  look  to  was  a 
powerful  Beserye  in  connection  with  the 
Army ;  but  I  wish  the  (Government  had 
postponed  the  unwise  reduction  made 
last  year  until  the  Beserve  had  existed 
in  something  more  than  imagination. 
My  noble  Friend  has  defended  with  great 
ability,  but  not  with  equal  success,  the 
reduction  of  the  Army  last  year.  He 
says  the  Government  dismissed  20,000 
soldiers ;  but  that  some  of  them  were  bad 
characters  and  others  nearly  worn  out, 
and  that  now  we  are  getting  a  better 
class  of  men  in  their  place.  My  noble 
Friend  has  quoted  the  authority  of  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  to  show  that  re- 
duced battalions  of  500  good  soldiers 
may  be  better  than  battalions  of  600 
in  which  there  are  100  inefficient  or  bad 
ones.  Tes,  but  not  better,  as  the 
illustrious  Duke  has  pointed  out,  than 
battalions  of  600  good  soldiers.  I  do 
not  dispute  the  wisdom  of  discharging 
the  baa  soldiers ;  but  surely  their  place 
ought  to  have  been  filled  up  at  once. 
Again,  my  noble  Friend  says  —  *'We 
have  concentrated  our  force  at  home, 
and  have  as  many  men,  or  rather  more, 
at  home  now  than  we  had  in  former 
years."  Surely,  however,  my  noble 
Friend  must  perceive  that,  in  considering 
what  is  our  available  force  for  defence 
at  home,  we  must  not  merely  consider  the 
soldiers  who  are  at  this  moment  within 
the  four  seas,  but  those  who,  before  this 
concentration  was  effected,  might  bo  re- 
called from  some  of  the  Colonies  on  a 
very  short  notice.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
what  my  noble  Friend  calls  concentra- 
tion has  been  carried  a  great  deal  too 
far ;  and  I  may  also  remark  that  there 
were  some  jpeat  advantages  in  keeping 
a  portion  or  our  troops  in  the  Colonies. 
They  do  not  in  some  of  the  Colonies  cost 
more  than  they  do  at  home,  and  are 
even  more  favourably  placed  for  health 
and  discipline.  The  means  now  exist  of 
bringing  them  very  quickly  home  if  they 
are  wanted ;  it  is  therefore  an  obvious 
fallacy,  in  comparing  the  amount  of 
troops  you  can  command  to  meet  an 
emergency,  to  count  only  those  at  the 
moment  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
cluding those  available  at  short  notice. 


But,  whether  the  policy  of  concentration 
has  been  carried  too  far  or  not,  I  do  main- 
tain that  to  reduce  our  standing  force, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  contemplated  Beserve,  was  a 
most  imprudent  measure.  Though  the 
actual  breaking  out  of  the  war  last  year 
was  very  sudden,  yet  for  three  or  four 
years  at  least  threatening  symptoms  had 
been  observable  on  the  Continent ;  ever 
since  1 866  France  had  been  extremely  dis- 
contented with  the  changes  which  had 
t€iken  place  in  Ghermany,  and  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  resented  the  disposi- 
tion shown  by  France  to  interfere  with 
her.  The  occurrence  of  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent ought  not  to  have  come  upon  the 
Government  as  an  entirely  unexpected 
event,  and  it  should  have  foxmd  us  with 
a  respectable  force  available.  As  the 
intended  Beserve  was  still  to  be  created, 
this  force  could  only  be  fiimished  by  the 
Begular  Army,  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
prudent at  such  a  time  to  reduce  its 
nimibers.  This  was  .also  unwise  for 
another  reason.  You  cannot  speedily 
create  a  reserve  of  trained  soldiers  un- 
less you  have  a  large  regular  Army 
from  which  men  may  take  their  dis- 
charge. My  noble  Friend  says  we  may 
ultimately  have  100,000  men  for  a  Be- 
serve. Well,  I  want  to  see  that  Be- 
serve made ;  but,  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  a  result,  we  ought  temporarily  to 
keep  up  the  Begular  Army  in  excess  of 
what  we  mean  to  maintain  it  at  perma- 
nently. In  fact,  it  is  only  by  taking 
that  course  that,  the  Beserve  can  be 
formed.  If  the  Army  had  not  been  re- 
duced last  year,  and  if,  at  the  same  time. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  encou- 
raged soldiers  to  take  their  discharge  at 
early  periods,  we  might  by  this  time 
have  made  considerable  progress  towards 
forming  a  Beserve.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
venunent  had  the  means  of  doing  this 
without  passing  the  Act  altering  the 
terms  of  enlistment,  and  I  continue  to 
think  that  passing  that  Bill  last  Ses- 
sion was  a  mistake,  for  the  reason  I 
then  stated — that  frequent  changes  in 
the  terms  of  enlistment  confuse  men's 
minds  and  are  exceedingly  mischievous 
in  every  respect ;  and  I  still  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Govern- 
ment, without  altering  the  law  in  any 
way,  had  given  notice  that  applications 
to  leave  the  Army  and  join  the  Beserve 
would  be  favourably  received.  I  there- 
fore venture  to  say  Her  Majesty's  Qt)* 
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vemment  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
not  more  largely  increasing  the  Regular 
troops  untn  they  can  form  a  more  con- 
siderable Reserve.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  the  expense  of  that  will  be  urged 
as  an  objection  to  the  proposal.  I  shall 
be  told  that  the  Government  have  gone 
as  far  as  they  could  in  adding  to  the 
Army  Estimates,  and  I  will  admit  that 
these  Estimates  are  unduly  heavy ;  they 
are,  in  my  opinion,  heavier  than  they 
need  have  been,  while  the  country 
might  have  been  more  effectually  pro- 
tected if  our  military  administration  had 
been  more  judiciously  conducted  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 
Without  adding  a  single  farthing  to 
the  amoimt  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  demand,  they  might  have  made 
a  considerable  further  addition  to  the 
Army.  The  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Militia  are  calculated  to  cost 
the  country  £400,000  in  the  ensuing 
financial  year ;  if  that  money  had  been 
devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  Regular 
Army,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
my  noble  Friend  opposite,  (Lord  North- 
brook)  it  would  have  given  a  further  in- 
crease of  10,000  men.  That  would  have 
been  a  very  substantial  increase  of  the 
Army,  and  an  increase,  too,  of  the  means 
of  feeding  your  Army  Reserve ;  and  I  ask 
whether,  in  view  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
an  addition  of  10,000  men  to  the  Regular 
Army  would  not  have  been  more  useful 
to  the  country  than  the  proposed  im- 
provement of  the  Militia  ?  Tftiis  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  the  proposals  affect- 
ing the  Militia ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying 
I  am  afraid  my  noble  Friend  has  fallen 
into  the  great  mistake  of  taking  a  middle 
line  between  two  opposite  policies,  and 
incurring  the  inconveniences  of  both, 
without  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
either.  I  am  afraid  that,  by  the  addi- 
tions he  is  going  to  make  to  the  Militia, 
he  will  increase  its  numbers  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  peculiar  service  for 
which  alone  the  Militia  is  intended ;  and 
ho  wlQ  further  do  this  without  making 
the  Militia  into  soldiers,  and  he  will 
discourage  men  from  enlisting  into  the 
Militia.  From  what  I  have  heard,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  requiring  three 
or  four  months'  drill  of  every  Militiaman 
before  he  is  to  be  considered  a  soldier 
will  deprive  you  of  some  of  the  most 
useful  classes  who  now  enlist  into  the 
Militia.  A  Northumberland  adjutant, 
an  exceedingly  able  officer,  wrote  to  me 
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the  other  day,  saying  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  same  classes 
enlisted  into  the  Army  and  into  the 
Militia ;  in  truth,  he  said,  the  two  were 
recruited  by  quite  different  classes,  and 
he  stated  that  many  of  the  artificers  and 
men  employed  in  the  great  works  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tyne  joined  the  Militia, 
though  their  pay  in  it  is  far  lower  than 
the  wages  they  habitually  earn,  fox  the 
sake  of  enjoying  a  month's  relaxation  at 
reduced  pay,  and  being  of  service  to  the 
country.  We  could  not  enlist  a  more 
valuable  class  into  the  Militia  artillery, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
discourage  them  entering  it ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  by  prolonging  the  term  of 
drill  for  recruits  you  will  do  so ;  and  the 
addition  to  the  time  will  be  quite  thrown 
away  as  far  as  regards  making  the  men 
into  anything  like  regular  soldiers.  My 
noble  Friend  said  that  three  months' 
training  ought  not  to  be  so  very  insuffi- 
cient for  Militiamen,  when  four  months 
was  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  take 
rank  in  the  Guards ;  but  the  fallacy  was 
admirably  exposed  by  the  Royal  Duke 
who  spoke  afterwards,  and  who  showed 
that,  ^.though  four  months'  drill  might 
enable  a  small  percentage  of  men  to  take 
their  places  in  a  regular,  well-drilled 
regiment  without  serious  inconvenience, 
it  would  be  totally  different  if  the  whole 
force  were  composed  of  men  of  that 
description.  And  when  a  Guardsman 
takes  his  place  after  four  months'  drill, 
his  education  does  not  stop,  but  it  is 
continued  for  two  or  three  years  more ; 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  illustrious 
Duke  was  right  in  saying  that  to  make 
a  really  efficient  soldier  a  training  of  at 
least  three  years  is  required.  But  the 
education  of  the  Militiaman  stops ;  and 
therefore  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great 
mistake  to  spend  £400,000  a  year  upon 
the  Militia  when,  by  applying  the  money 
in  another  way,  you  could  have  your 
full  money's  worth  in  an  increase  of  the 
Regular  Army.  I  further  believe  the 
Government  are  making  an  injudicious 
appropriation  of  money  in  proposing  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  system  of 
purchase.  I  remain  of  the  opinion  I 
have  long  held,  that;  in  spite  of  objec- 
tions to  it,  the  purchase  system  has  not 
worked  badly.  Li  abolishing  that  sys- 
tem, I  believe  you  will  find  it  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  establish  any 
system  of  retirement  which  will  make  so 
rapid  a  current  of  promotion  in  your 
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Army  as  to  make  that  Army  efficient. 
Undoubtedly,  hitherto,  the  Gfovemment 
have  not  solved  the  problem  with  regard 
to  the  seniority  corps  in  our  service,  and 
I  should  have  wished  them  to  have 
solved  that  problem  with  respect  to  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  before  they 
proceeded  to  abolish  purchase  in  the 
rest  of  the  Army.  Even  if  all  the  bene- 
fits anticipated  from  the  abolition  of 
purchase  should  be  realized,  it  is  not 
a  subject  of  pressing  importance,  for 
our  regimental  system  has  supplied  us, 
on  the  whole,  with  an  admirable  body 
of  regimental  officers.  The  matter  is  not 
so  pressing  that  you  ought  to  apply 
to  it  so  large  a  sum  as  £8,000,000, 
imtil  you  have  attained  other  objects  that 
are  of  more  immediate  importance.  I 
will  only  mention  one,  which  it  is  re- 
markable the  noble  Lord  (Lord  North- 
brook)  passed  by  in  his  very  able  answer 
to  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon).  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  important  point  in  his  speech 
which  was  not  noticed  by  my  noble 
Friend  opposite ;  but  this  he  did  not 
touch. upon,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  refer  to 
the  importance  of  having  some  other 
arsenal  besides  Woolwich.  Seeing  how 
exposed  it  is  to  hostile  attack,  it  is  the 
height  of  imprudence  to  leave  it  our 
only  great  military  and  naval  arsenal, 
and  we  ought  to  have  another  place 
where  we  can  upon  a  large  scale  manu- 
facture great  guns  and  equipments  for 
the  Army.  I  think  another  arsenal  like 
that  at  Woolwich  is  required,  and  that 
opinion  was  held,  and  admirable  reasons 
were  given  for  it,  by  the  Commission 
which  inquired  into  the  matter  several 
years  ago.  It  would  have  been  more 
judicious  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  have  done  something  towards  meeting 
that  great  need  than  to  spend  so  much 
money  in  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system.  But,  unfortunately,  popularity 
was  to  be  gained  by  the  one  expense, 
and  only  the  good  of  the  country  by  the 
other,  and  in  deciding  upon  their  mea- 
sure, popularity,  and  popularity  alone, 
is  the  guide  of  our  Government. 

^  Eabl  DELAWAEE  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  the  Army  should  be  divided 
into  two  portions ;  one  to  be  enlisted  for 
12  years  for  service  abroad,  and  the 
other  for  three  years  for  service  at  home. 
At  present  a  man  who  enlisted  never 
knew  what  his  destination  would  be,  and 
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this  prevented  many  men  from  entering 
the  service. 

Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  for. 

List  of  the  works  recommended  by  the  Defence 
Commission  of  1859»  with  a  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  works  authorized  to  be 
constructed,  specifying  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  complete : 

The  number  of  tents  and  tenc  equipages  now  in 
store,  exclusive  of  officers  and  hospital  tents  : 

The  amount  of  barrack  accommodation  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  specified  according  to  districts 
and  counties :  * 

The  barracks  and  barrack  grounds  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  within  the  last  two  years.  **^(  The  Earl 
of  Camai-von.) 

Ilouse  adjourned  at  Ten  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  23rd  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Nsw  Mbmbsb  Sworn— Jeremiah 
James  Colman,  esquire, /or  Norwich  City. 

SsLBCT  CoMMiTTBB  —  East  India  Finance,  ap' 
pointed:  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services, 
appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  /?«idin^— En- 
dowed Schools  Act  (1860)  Amendment*  [65]  ; 
Steam  Boilers  Inspection  *  [56]. 

Second  Heading — Ecclesiasticnl  Titles  Act  Re- 
peal [27] ;  Mines  Regulation  [16] ;  Inclo- 
sure  Law  Amendment  [a2],  debate  adjourned. 

Third  Heading -^VniYenitj  Tests*  [6],  and 
pasted. 

IRELAND— NATIONAL   SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  RAIKES  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  intend  to  take  any  steps,  during  the 
present  Session,  to  protect  the  masters 
of  National  Schools  in  Ireland  against 
arbitreuy  removal  by  the  patrons  or 
managers  of  those  establishments  ? 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  National  Schools 
were  not  the  schools  of  the  National 
Board,  but  of  the  managers ;  and  from 
the  very  first  the  managers  had  had  the 
power  of  dismissing  teachers  of  whom 
they  did  not  approve.  It  might  be 
some  satisfaction  to  the  hon.  Member  if 
he  informed  him  that  a  resolution  was 
recently  agreed  to  by  the  central  com- 
mittee of  tne  Irish  Teachers  Association, 
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to  the  elFoct  tJiat,  in  consequence  of  thi 
opinion  lately  expressed  in  variotiB  quar 
ters  by  persona  eminently  entitled  to  it 
respect  and  esteem,  condemnatory  o 
(iny  agitation  by  the  teachers  of  Irelam 
in  regard  to  managerial  rights,  tbe  exe 
cutivo  committee  of  the  central  associa 
tion  earnestly  and  respectfully  suggestec 
to  the  provincial  association  to  stay  al 
further  action  on  the  question,  and  b 
work  unitedly  and  determinedly  for  thi 
redress  of  their  griovances. 

Mr.  EAIKES  said,  that  on  an  earli 
day  ho  would  call  attention  to  the  hard 
ships  now  inflicted  on  the  masters  o 
National  Schools  in  Ireland. 

Ma.  UAGULRE  asked  the  Chief  Se. 
cretary  for  Ireland,  If  the  (Jovemmeni 
intend  to  propose  any  plan  for  the  im^ 
provemont  of  the  position  of  the  Na- 
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ject  to  conditions  for  insuring  compe> 
tency."  He  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  undergo 
another  examination  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL  :  No.  These  com- 
missions will  be  issued  without  pur- 
chase; and  I  meant  to  say  that,  in  con* 
sideration  of  that  great  advantage,  cer- 
tain conditions  would  be  laid  down  for 
insuring  the  efjidency  of  officers  during 
their  progress  in  the  service. 

RUSSIA— TDE  EMPEROR  OP  RUSSIA 
AND  GENERAL  FLEURT.— ftUESTIOH. 
Mb.  W.  C.  CAHTWEIGHT  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Why  the  Despatch  of  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  of  the  9th  day  of  September, 
reporting  a  Communication  by  the  £m- 


tional  Teachers ;   alid,    if  so,  when  h«  P^™'  "l  ^"^'^■*  t«  ^^"^"^  ^'«^'  ""^ 

wiU  be  ready  to  explain  it  to  the  House  5  ^'^^i^  ^Tt*'^^ '"  fo^i^^^f  ^  **„^^ 

THEMARQL-EssoFHAETINGTON.in  ^^'    Despatch  No.   137,  of  the    Corre- 

reply,  said,  the  Government  were  quit.  spondencerespectingtheFranco-German 

Bwnrfi  nf  H,n  „o^n«it-^  nf  TrinUnn-  ^«.,  ^ar,  IS  not  given  m  the  volume  ? 


aware  of  the  necessity  of  making  some 
improvement  in  the  position  of  National 
School   teachers  in  Ireland.     Since  hif 


ViscouKT  mnELD :  Sir,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  my  hon.  Friend  should 


accession  to  his  present  Office,  he  had    J'^^t  *^^?  ^^°  attention  of  the  House 


been  in  communication  with  Uie  Com- 


1  question,   and  Lord 


missionors  of  National  Education  on  the    9^Vt^^  l^*!  *'"^''  tt^°"g^  «      ^,. 
subject,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  fully  in    «ght,  he  should  have  referred  m  a  public 

possession  of  their  vi 


sthe^i^Kerwo^uld    despatch  to  one  of  a  confidential  cha- 


be  duly  considered.  The  proper  time,  ^"^^^l:  "»'' <le8patcn  relerred  to  a  con- 
lie  conceived,  for  explaining  tL  inten-  ™"at,onbetween  theEmperorof  Husim 
tions  of  the  Government  t^  tlie  House    ^^  ,^^^  French  Ambassador,  to  whidi 

o._  *_J -^..^v .  p^_ 

ntially 


would  be  on  the  discussion  of  the  Edu- 
cation Estimates  ;  but,  possibly,  he  might 
he  in  a  position  to  make  some  general 
announcement  on  the  subject  at  an  earlier 
date. 


ARMY— COMMISSIONS  TO  PAST 
CANDIDATES.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  had 
given  Notice  of  a  Question  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  in  reference  to  the 
course  it  was  proposed  to  take  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  to  commissions  ir 


Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  waa  not  a  p 
but  the  substance  of  it  n 
made  known  to  him  and  reported  i 
same  confidence  to  Her  M^esty's  Go- 
vernment. For  this  reason  it  would  be 
impossible  to  publish  the  Faper  in  ques- 
tion, as  the  doing  so  would  involre  a 
breach  of  confidence. 


ADULTERATION  OF  WINES. 

aXJBSTIOM. 

Sir  JAMES  LAWRENCE  asked  Mr. 
I!hanchelIor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  his 


the  Army  of  "those  candidates  who  passed  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement 

their  examination  in  the  autumn  of  last  n  ^^^  public  Press  that  a  recent  test  of 

year.     As  that  Question  was  substan-  iherry  wines,  described  to  be  of  saperior 

tially    answered  by  the   reply    to    the  Iiality,  has  shown  that  they  were  adul- 

noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West  Essex  erated  with  an  acid  highly  injurious  to 

{Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  last  Monday,  the  'ealth ;    whether  it    he  true  that  the 

Secretary   of    State    had    allowed   him  idulteration  took  place  in  the  Docks  with 

to    ask   him  a  Question  on    that    an-  ^^  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  Cus- 

Hwer.      He    said  that  candidates  who  <">is  i  ^i"i>  whether  the  officers  of  Ous- 

passed  their   examination  last  autumn  '"'m  have  received  instructionB  to  afford 

would  be  admitted  to  commissions  "sub*  fyery  taahty  for  the   adultemtaon  of 
The  MarqtttM  of  Marlington 
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wines  in  bond  provided  the  owners  de- 
clare such  adulteration  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fortifying  the  wines  ?  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  In  answer.  Sir,  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  I  have  to  state,  first,  my  atten- 
tion has  not  been  drawn  to  this  subject 
otherwise  than  by  the  Question  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  address  to  me.  In 
the  second  place,  I  have  to  state  that  I 
have  made  inquiry,  and  am  informed 
that  no  adulteration  has  been  carried  on 
with  the  cognizance  or  permission  of  the 
officers  of  Customs;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  that  we  do  not  give  orders  to  the 
officers  of  Customs  to  tolerate  any  adul- 
teration whatever,  but  their  orders  are 
of  this  nature— that  they  are  to  per- 
mit persons  having  wines  in  bond  to 
fortify  those  wines — ["  Hear,  hear !"] — 
which,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  are  aware,  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion. And  we  also  permit  them  in  case 
of  the  wines  becoming  cloudy  to  use 
some  means  for  refining  them.  But  the 
officers  are  strictly  forbidden  from  allow- 
ing any  adulteration. 

Sib  JAMES  LAWEENCE:  I  give 
Notice,  then,  that  I  shall  move  for  a 
Eetom  of  the  quantity  of  Hamburg  and 
other  spirits  used  in  the  Docks  for  for- 
tifying wines. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATUTES. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  STOITE  asked  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,  Whether  the  Queen  in  Council 
has  refused  her  assent  to  the  Statutes 
framed  by  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sioners for  constituting  the  new  govern- 
ing bodies  of  certain  Public  Schools; 
and,  if  so,  on  what  groimds ;  whether, 
in  preparing  new  Statutes,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  reconsider  the  question  of 
requiring  the  Governors  of  Harrow  and 
Winchester  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  how  long  he  thinks  it  will 
be  before  the  new  governing  bodies  will 
all  be  constituted ;  and,  whether  he  in- 
tends to  ask  Parliament  further  to  extend 
the  time  allowed  to  the  new  governing 
bodies  for  making  Statutes,  which  time, 
by  the  Act  now  in  force,  will  expire  on 
the  dlst  July  ? 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL  said, 
in  reply,  that  it  was  quite  true  that  by 
an  Order  in  Council  dated  the  8th  in- 
vtant  Her  Majesty  had  signified  her 
disapproval  of  the  statutes  made  by  the 


Commissioners  in  February  and  March, 
1870.  Her  Majesty  did  not,  however, 
disallow  the  statutes  last  sent  to  the 
Privy  Council,  because  it  turned  out 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  the 
sending  back  of  the  first  set  of  statutes  to 
the  Commissioners  for  re-consideration, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  that  House, 
was  an  excess  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  which  could  only  allow  or 
disallow  them.  The  second  set  of  statutes 
of  the  Commissioners  were,  therefore, 
made  without  authority.  The  matter 
would  now  be  forwarded  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  It  might  be  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  which  had  oc- 
curred through  that  misapprehension  on 
the  part  both  of  the  Commissioners  and 
of  those  who  wished  for  the  alteration 
of  the  statutes,  the  time  would  be  too 
short  for  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the 
schools  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. If  so,  it  would  be  only  fair  and 
right  that  those  Governing  Bodies  should 
have  a  reasonable  time  allowed  them 
for  taking  the  initiative,  just  as  if  no 
such  mistake  as  he  had  described  had 
occurred. 


ARMY— CENTRAL  ARSENAL— UNIFORM 
OF    VOLUNTEERS. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON  -  DAMER  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  ur- 
gency of  forming  a  second  Arsenal  in  a 
central  position  in  England,  such  as  Can- 
nock Chase,  abounding  in  coal ;  and, 
whether  all  Volunteers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Artillery  corps  should  be 
clothed  in  scarlet  ? 

Mr.  card  well  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  second 
central  arsenal  had  long  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  but 
that  no  proposal  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  establishment  had  yet  been  adopted, 
and,  therefore,  no  sums  on  account  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Estimates  for  the  present 
year.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of 
the  Volunteers,  as  he  had  stated  the 
other  evening,  that  while  he  thought  it 
desirable  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
their  dress,  it  was  a  matter  which  was  left 
to  be  regidated  by  the  Volunteers  them- 
selves. 
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SCOTLAND— TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  miller  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Why,  in  the  New  Code  of  Re- 
gulations laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  based  on  the  consideration 
of  the  various  sections  of  **  The  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1870,"  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  the  syllabus  of  study 
in  Training  Schools  in  Scotland ;  and, 
whether  he  has  considered  the  incon- 
venience that  may  arise  inasmuch  as 
that  Act  does  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and 
the  arrangements  for  teaching  in  such 
schools  for  the  current  year  have  been 
made  according  to  the  regulations  now 
in  force,  and  are  already  in  course  of 
being  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  in  reply 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Question  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  that  the  alteration  whichhad 
been  made  was  not  in  the  Code,  but  in 
the  syllabus  of  training  schools,  and  this 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table.  The  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  of  last  year  had 
no  direct  relation  to  training  schools ; 
but  it  became  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  regard  to  those 
schools,  and  especially  they  had  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  religious  instruction 
that  might  be  given  therein.  Hitherto 
religious  instruction  in  the  training 
schools  in  Great  Britain  had  been  in- 
spected by  the  Inspectors  apx>ointed 
and  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
opinion  of  Parliament  had,  in  the  view 
of  the  Government,  been  clearly  de- 
clared during  the  passing  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  last  year  to  be  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  religious  instruction,  on  the 
other  hand  there  should  be  no  payments 
out  of  the  taxes  towards  religious  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  and  although  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  training  schools  in 
the  Act,  the  Gt>vemment  felt  it  was  their 
duty  to  carry  out  these  principles  in  the 
mode  of  distributing  the  grants  for  train- 
ing schools.  Consequently,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  information  was  sent  to 
the  training  schools  throughout  Eng- 
land that,  in  future,  there  would  be  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  inspect  religious  instruction  or  to  pay 
for  that  instruction  in  the  future.  They 
had  then  to  consider  how  Scotland  should 
be  dealt  with.    Bearing  in  mind  that  up  I 


to  the  present  time  there  had  been  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  the  religious  question,  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  choose  between  two 
courses — either  to  treat  different  parts  of 
Gveai  Britain  differently,  and  ask  Par- 
liament for  a  grant  for  the  inspection  of 
religious  instruction  in  Scotland  while  re- 
fusing it  in  England,  or  to  apply  to  Scot- 
land the  same  principle  as  that  adopted 
for  England,  and  strike  religious  in- 
struction out  of  the  syllabus.  Although 
the  Government  were  sorry  to  appear 
to  anticipate  legislation  with  regam  to 
Scotland,  yet  they  felt  it  would  be  anti- 
cipating legislation  if  they  decided  to 
make  a  difference ;  and  they  had  in 
their  best  discretion  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  strike  religious  instruction  out 
of  the  Scotch  syllabus.  With  reference 
to  the  second  part  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Question,  the  arrangements  in  England 
for  religious  teaching  had  been  made 
under  the  sanction  and  instigation  of 
the  Bishops,  by  which  the  religious 
instruction  woidd  be  conducted  and  in- 
spected by  gentlemen  appointed  by  the 
promoters  of  the  training  schools,  as  well 
as  by  the  clergy  themselves :  and  pro- 
bably the  same  course  would  be  ta^en 
in  Scotland.  In  conclusion,  he  might 
state  that  this  step  had  been  taken,  not 
with  any  intention  of  applying  an  Eng- 
lish Act  to  Scotland,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  clear  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament on  the  general  question,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Elementaiy  Education 
Act  of  last  year. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN  CONSULAR 
REPO  RTSi— QUESTION. 

Me.  white  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  When 
the  remcdning  portion  of  the  China  and 
Japan  Consmar  Beports  for  the  year 
1869  will  be  issued;  and  if  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  their  earlier  publica- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  Consular  Keports 
from  Saigon,  Batavia,  Sarawak,  Bang- 
kok, and  Manilla  will  be  issued  ? 

ViscouOT  ENFIELD  :  The  only  China 
Eetums  for  1869  which  have  not  yet 
been  published  are  those  from  Shanghai 
and  Taiwan,  which  were  received  after 
the  close  of  the  Session,  in  September 
and  December.  They  are  now  in  the 
printer's  hands.  (See  "  China,"  No.  12, 
1870.)  All  the  Japan  Beports  and 
Betums   have   been  published.     (See 
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'*Japan,"  No  4,  1870.)  The  Eetums 
and  Beport  from  Bangkok — our  only 
station  in  Siam — ^were  also  presented  to 
Parliament  last  Session.  (See  '*  China," 
No.  7,  1870.)  The  reason  of  the  delay 
in  publishing  some  Beports  is  that  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  lay  them  be- 
fore Parliament  first,  and  to  keep  over 
those  which  arrive  too  late  to  be  pre- 
sented till  the  next  Session.  No  Con- 
sular Reports  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  received  either  from  Saigon 
or  Batavia;  the  former  is  an  unpaid 
post,  and  at  the  latter  there  is  a  trading 
Consul,  and  their  communications  with 
the  Home  Government  are  not  quite  so 
punctual  as  would  be  expected,  from 
salaried  officers.  The  last  Commercial 
Eeport  from  Sarawak  was  printed  in 
September,  1869,  and  from  Manilla  in 
April,  1870.  There  has  been  hardly 
time  to  receive  last  year's  Beport  from 
the  Manilla  Consulate. 

IRELAND— MAGISTRACY  OF  DROGHEDA. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  STUABT  KNOX  said,  that 
the  presentments  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace  in  Ireland  were  attracting  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  present  time, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  a  paragraph  in  an  Irish  news- 
paper stating  that  a  person  holding  the 
position  of  a  retaQ  publican  had  been 
appointed  to  the  magistracy  of  Drogheda. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated 
in  a  Dublin  newspaper,  that  Mr.  Bobert 
Bedford  Daly,  auctioneer  and  publican, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  borough  of  Drogheda, 
and  on  whose  recommendation ;  and, 
whether  the  rule  so  long  in  force  pre- 
venting the  appointment  to  the  magis- 
tracy of  dealers  in  spirits  and  beer  is 
now  set  aside,  and  on  what  grounds, 
and  by  whose  authority  ? 

Me.  CHICHESTEB  FOBTESCUE 
said,  that  as  he  happened  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  advice  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  this  gentleman  on 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  he  begged 
to  be  permitted  to  answer  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  He 
gave  that  advice  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Daly,  and  of  his  high  re- 
spectability, '*  fortified  "  by  high  autho- 
rity.     He  had  no   reason    to    believe 


that  Mr.  Daly  was  a  publican  when  he 
gave  that  advice,  neither  had  he  reason 
to  believe  it  now.  He  had  since  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  Daly,  who  had  been  for 
two  years  Mayor  of  Drogheda,  was  a 
member  of  a  lcu*ge  grocery  establish- 
ment, but  which  also  held  a  wine  licence. 
Mr.  Daly  was  in  no  sense  a  publican 
more  than  Mr.  Findlater,  of  Dublin, 
might  be  so  described.  And,  indeed, 
Mr.  Daly  could  not  be  said  to  hold  a 
licence  even  in  that  sense  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  inasmuch  as  he  had  some 
time  since  transferred  it  to  another  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  He  had  been  further 
informed  that  this  gentleman  who,  as  he 
had  stated,  was  in  no  sense  a  publican, 
was  offered  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  Drogheda  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  Coimty  of  Louth  three  years  ago, 
and  he  was  not  placed  upon  it  on  me 
sole  ground  that  it  was  considered  that 
the  number  of  the  magistrates  was  ex- 
cessive, which  was  not  the  case  at  pre- 
sent. He  might  also  inform  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  this  re- 
spectable gentleman  had  been  honoured 
by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
by  being  elected  to  fill  a  number 
of  local  offices;  and  although,  being 
a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
he  had  taken  the  course  of  support- 
ing the  disestablishment  of  that  Church, 
he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  select  vestry  for  Drogheda  under 
the  new  system.  He  understood  that 
the  newspaper  paragraph  which  had 
filled  the  nund  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  with  consternation  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  had  been  followed  by  a 
highly  complimentary  article  in  the  same 
journal. 

NAVY— DEPTFORD  DOCKYARD. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CUBITT  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  sale  of  the 
Government  Dockyard  to  Mr.  Austen 
has  been  completed ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  is  aware  if  Mr.  Austen  still  remains 
the  owner  of  it ;  and,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  sanctioned  the 
scheme  of  establishing  a  foreign  cattle 
market  on  the  site  of  the  dockyard? 

Mb.  BAXTER:  Sir,  Mr.  Austen's 
interest  in  that  portion  of  Deptford 
Dockyard  sold  to  him  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  whose  favour  the  title-deed 
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is  being  prepared.  The  Admiralty  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  cattle  market  on  the  site ;  but 
I  believe  that  such  a  scheme  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  proper  authority. 

IRELAND— IRISH  CONSTABULARY  AND 
THE  GUN  LICENCES  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  peel  DAWSON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  Irish 
Constabulary  Force  so  particularly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  wording  of  the  enact- 
ment will  be  employed  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Licences  Act, 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament; 
and,  whether  he  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
strong  opinion  among  the  local  magis- 
tracy in  several  districts  of  Ireland  mat 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  police 
force  the  Act  will  remain  ineffectual  and 
useless  both  for  the  purposes  of  Eevenue 
and  of  social  protection  r 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Licences  Act,  as  regarded  the  con- 
stabulary, were  permissive  and  not  obli- 
gatory. The  action  of  the  constabulary 
imder  that  Act  was  confined  to  the  power 
of  arrest  of  a  person  using  or  carrying  a 
gun  without  a  licence  who  further  refused 
to  give  his  name  and  address.  In  the 
event  of  the  person  giving  his  name  and 
address  the  constable  could  only  give 
information  of  the  fact  to  the  Excise 
officer.  There  were  serious  objections 
to  impose  upon  the  constabulary  fresh 
duties  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  or 
the  detection  of  crime,  and  still  more  to 
impose  upon  them  duties  calculated  to 
cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  common 
informers  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
lie  was  aware  that  in  certain  rural  dis- 
tricts the  local  magistrates  had  requested 
the  co-operation  of  the  constabulary  in 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

rOST  OFFICE— POSTAL  TRANSIT  RATES. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  MAGNIAC  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  will  endeavour  to 
procure  from  the  Foreign  Governments 
through  whose  territory  the  Mails  for 
tlie  East  via  Brindisi  have  to  pass  a 
reduction  in  the  present  heavy  postal 
cliarges  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  transit  rates 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  were 
payable  to  the  Gt)vemments  of  Belgium, 

Mr,  Baxter 


North  Germany,  and  Italy.  Those  pay- 
able to  the  North  German  Post  Offioe 
were  fixed  by  a  Convention  concluded 
as  recently  as  last  April,  and  those  pay- 
able to  the  Italian  Government  were 
settled  only  the  other  day.  None  of  the 
rates  charged  were  considered  excessive, 
and  as  they  had  been  so  recently  fixed, 
he  feared  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
cusking  for  a  reduction  at  present. 

WORKING  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DIMSDALE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Coimcil  on 
Education,  When  those  managers  of 
schools  who  have  memorialized  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  assistance  towardJs 
the  cost  of  erecting  school  biiildings,  may 
expect  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  ap- 
plication made  by  such  managers  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  F0E8TER :  I  fear.  Sir, 
that  the  only  answer  I  can  give  is  that 
all  the  applications  will  be  ti^en  in  turn. 
There  are  two  classes  of  applications — 
those  for  the  enlargement  of  schools,  and 
those  for  the  building  of  new  schools, 
and  each  class  will  be  taken  in  turn, 
according  to  the  date  of  the  application. 
The  Office  is  doing  its  very  utmost  to 
proceed  with  the  utmost  possible  des- 
patch ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  state 
distinctly  when  they  will  all  be  disposed 
of.  There  is  an  enormous  number  of 
applications  to  be  dealt  with.  In  the 
year  before  last  236  of  these  applications 
were  disposed  of ;  last  year  we  nad  3,800 
applications,  of  which  3,003  came  in  the 
last  five  months,  and  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  came  within  the  last  month, 
many  even  on  the  very  last  day  or  two 
of  the  year.  As  regards  the  general 
working  of  the  Education  Act,  I  may 
remark  that  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
labour  has  been  imposed  on  the  Depart- 
ment. More  than  14,000  school  returns 
have  been  received  since  the  passing  of 
that  Act,  and  though  no  head  of  a  JDe- 
partment  could  be  supported  with  greater 
ability  and  diligence  by  its  officers  than 
Lord  De  Grey  and  myself  have  been, 
yet  even  with  a  new  and  the  old  staff 
working  for  a  greater  nimiber  of  hours 
than  it  is  right  for  them  to  work,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
activity  of  the  country — an  activity  in 
which  we  greatly  rejoice,  though  it  has 
imposed  upon  us  a  large  amount  of  extra 
labour. 
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STIPENDIARY  MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION'. 

Mr.  MELLY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
any  intention  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  in  districts  where  the  in- 
crease of  population  demands  such  ex- 
tension, and  to  charge  the  salaries  and 
cost  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the 
provinces,  after  deduction  of  fees  and 
fines,  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  London  Police  Courts, 
thus  relieving  the  provincial  ratepayer 
from  burdens  not  borne  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  metropolis  ? 

Mr.  BEUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  great  difficuliy  and 
expense  the  constituents  of  the  hon. 
Member  had  encountered  in  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  the  area  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates'  jurisdiction,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  had  paid  special  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  thought  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring,  in  a  Bill  enabling 
boundaries  to  be  extended  without  ex- 
posing ratepayers  to  the  expense  now 
imposed  upon  them.  He  would,  if  time 
permitted,  introduce  such  a  Bill;  but 
ne  could  not  promise  to  include  in  it 
a  proposal  to  charge  the  expense  of 
Btipendiaiy  magistrates  in  the  country 
upon  the  ConsoHdated  Fund. 


IRELAND— DISTRIBUTION  OF  DUPLICATE 

WORKS— BRITISH  MUSEUM  AND  THE 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

QUEsnox. 

Sir  DOMINIC  COEMG  AN  asked  the 
SeCTetary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  this  Ses- 
sion, to  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  give  or  lend  duplicate  speci- 
mens to  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  and 
other  similar  institutions  ? 

Mr.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  had  not  been 
specially  called  to  this  matter ;  but  he 
should  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
a  communication  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  ascertain  what 
could  be  done  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  in  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 


METROPOLIS— THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL 

AND  THE  KENSINGTON  ROAD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HABVEY  lewis  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  take  any  and 
what  portion  of  Hyde  Park  on  the  south 
front  of  the  Albert  Memorial  for  im- 
proving the  Kensington  Boad  at  that 
part ;  and,  for  what  purpose  the  work  in 
Hyde  Park  on  the  south  front  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  is  now  being  carried 
on? 

Mr.  AYETON,  in  reply,  said,  what 
was  intended  to  be  done  was  to  make 
the  short  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the 
Albert  Memorial,  in  order  to  carry  out  so 
much  of  the  design  as  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  arrangements  for 
the  Memorial  on  the  original  plan.  With 
regard  to  improving  the  road  an  arrange- 
ment was  come  to  with  the  District 
Board  of  Works  of  Westminster  to  pro- 
secute a  Bill  for  improving  the  road,  and 
the  Great  Exhibition  Commissioners, 
having  in  view  the  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year,  aereed  to  provide  for  the 
expense ;  but,  simsequently,  the  district 
board  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  Bill  was  not  further 
prosecuted.  As  the  Exchequer  did  not 
undertake  the  paving  of  metropolitan 
roads,  it  did  not  seem  clear  how  anything 
could  at  present  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improvement  unless  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  one  to  which  he  had  referred 
coidd  be  again  arrived  at  and  carried 
into  effect.  But  if  nothing  was  done 
either  by  the  local  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  could  be  re- 
sumed at  a  future  period. 


ARTILLERY— RIFLED  GUNS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  had  a  Ques 
tion  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  ask  the 
information  he  required  at  the  hands  of 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance.  He 
would  therefore  ask  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Meiliber  for  Ripon,  If  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  Mouse  a  Betum 
continuing  and  completing  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Ketum  (Eifled 
Guns),  No.  415,  August  1869,  up  to  the 
1st  of  January  1871  ? 
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Sir  HENEY  STOEKS  replied,  that  ther  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend' 

the  Eotum  referred  to  in  the  Question  during  the  present  Session,  to  bring  in  a 

should  be  laid  upon  the  Table.  Bill  to  give  effect  to  theEecommendiitionfl 

of  the  Select  Committee  of  1869-70  on 
Salmon  Fisheries  ? 

PARLIAMENT-HOUSE   OF  COMMONS-  y^   BRJJQ^:    Sir,  I  am  afraid  my 

POWER  TO  EXAMINE  WITNESSES  ^^^^^  engagements  wil  render  it  impos- 

ON  OATII.-QUESTION.  ^j^j^  £^^«^  ^  ^^ng  in  a  Bill  on  Uis 

Mr.   W.  M.  TOEEENS    asked    the  subject  in  the  present  year. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  "Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 

bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session  to  carry  into  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.-QUESTION. 

effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Sib  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  asked 
Committee  of  1869,  that  provision  should  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  con-  partment.  Whether  the  Government  in- 
ferring on  the  House  of  Commons  the  tend  to  take  any  steps,  during  the  present 
power  of  examining  witnesses  on  oath  ?  Session,  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the 
Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  it  recommendations  of  the  imanimous  Ee- 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  port  of  the  Eoyal  Conmiission  of  1866 
introduce,  in  the  course  of  the  present  on  Capital  Punishment ;  and,  also  if  the 
Session,  a  Bill  founded  upon  the  Eeport  Qt)vemment  contemplate  dealing  with 
of  the  Committee  referred  to  by  the  hon.  the  latter  portion  of  that  Eeport  not  in- 
Member.  eluded  in  their    recommendation,    and 

which  involves  the  very  important  ques- 

IRELAND— THE   VOLUNTEER   SYSTEM,  tions  of — 1.  An  appeal  on  matters  of 

QUESTiox.  ^'Eujt  to  a  Court  of  Law  in  criminal  cases ; 

nr       -oKCLTTT^TT        1    J    ^1,      m.'  ^  2.  The  modo  in  wl\ich  the  Crown  is 

Mr     BAGWELL    asked    the    Chief  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^:^^  the  prerogative  of 

Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  It  IS  the  ^ercy  by  the  Home  Secretary;  and  3. 

intention  of  the  Government  to  extend  r^he  present  state  of  the  Law  as  to  the 

the  Volunteer  system  to  Lreland;  and,  if  ^^^^^^  ^^  degree  of  insanity  which  is 

not,  wliy  not r*              „.^„^,^^^^^  held  to  relieve  the  accused  from  penal 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  :  responsibiUty  in  criminal  cases  ? 

Sir,  my  hon  Fnend  will  probably  re-  ^  BEUCE ;  Sir,  I  fully  admit  the 

"'.^i'^^'^^  '^>®  does  not  remember,  he  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  the 

wiU  find  by  reference  to  the  Parhament-  attention  of  the  House  has  been  directed 

ary  Debates,  that,  m  the  year  1863  the  ^    ^^^  ^^^  Baronet;  but,  at  the  same 

Government  of  Lord  Pahnerston  declined  ^ixne,  I  must  say-as  I  have  just  said  with 

to  extend  the  Volunteer  system  to  Ire-  ^.^  ^  ^^  ^e^on  Fisheries— that  the 

land,   not,  as  was  explained  by  Lord  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Government  wiU  not  permit 

Pahnerston  bocause^ere  wa«  any  rea-  ^hem  to  legislate  on  a  question   of  so 

son  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of  the  great  ma-  ^^^^  importance  and  intricacy  in  the 

jonty  of  the  Irish  people  but  on  account  ^^^^^  Pwliament. 

of  the  unfortunate  existence  of  strong  ^^^  GEOEGE  JENKINSON:  I  beg 

rehgious   dissensions  in    that    countiy.  ^o  give  Notice  that  I  wiU  myself  intro- 

There  was  a    great    danger  that    the  duce  a  Bill  on  the  subject  after  Easter. 

Volunteers  might  assume  a    sectarian  •* 
character,    and  that    the  formation  of 

Volunteer  corps  might  be  productive  of  ^^g  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

collisions   and  breaches  of   the  public  EXPENSES   OF   TIIE  POLICE, 

peace.     I  hope  that  those  circumstances  questiov 
may  not  constitute  a  permanent  obstacle 

to  the  raising  of  a  Volunteer  Force  in  Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  asked  the  Secre- 

Ireland;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  Ja^  of  fetate  for  the  Home  DepMtoient, 

times  are  so  completely  altered  that  those  >Vhether  it  is  not   the  case  that  the 

obstacles  are  aboady  removed.  special  and  extraordinaiy  expenses  of 

the  Pobce  employed  at  the  International 

Exhibition    held    in  London    in   1862| 

SALMON  PISUERY.-QUESTION.  amounting  to  £21,521,  was  charged  to 

Mr.  DODDS  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Country  and  not  debited  to  the  ac- 

State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe-  count  of  that  imdertaking ;  and,  whe- 

Sir  John  Hay 
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the  special  and  eztraordinary  ex-   home.    He  (ViBoount  Enfield)  believed 

of  file  P  ■■  '     ■  '     "  

ling  of, 

eznibition  at,  the  EeaBiD^ton 


senses  of  the  Police  to  be  incurred  at   that  the  Papers  relating  to  this  sabjeot 
file  opening  of,  and  during  the  forth-    were  circulated  that  morning. 


Centrd  Muaic  Hall,  -wiU  be  at  the  charge  BALLOT  BILL.-ftUESTION. 

of  the  Country  or  debited  to  the  account       In  reply  to  Mr.  Geoboe  BEirrufos, 
of  that  speculation  ?  Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  had 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  it  fully  hoped  that  the  Ballot  Bill  would 

tras  not  the  case  that  the  country  vas  have  been  delivered  to  hon.  Members 

charged  one  single  penny  of  the  expenses  on  Wednesday  morning.     A  tew  copies 

of  the  police  emp&yed  at  the  Interna-  only  were  delivered  on  Wednesday  amr- 

tional  Exhibition  of  1862.    The  sum  of  noon ;  but  the  Bill  was  not  delivered  to 

£21,521  was  the  estimate  taken  for  the  hon.  Members  generally  till  that  (Thurs* 

special  and  extraordinary  Berrices  of  po-  day)   morning.      Under    these  ciroum* 

lice  at  the  Exhibition  of  1 862  ;  but  the  stances,  he  would  not  propose  the  second 

sum  actually  spent  was  £19,435,  of  which  reading  of  the  Bill  on  Monday. 
five-sixths  were  paid  by  the   Commis- 
sioners out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Exhi-        IRELAND— STATE  OF  WESTMEATH. 
bition,  and  the  remaining  sixth  was  re-  notice. 

g«drf  "properly  Wlinf  "PO"  ";•■«■        Tm  MiMoiss  op  HAETINOTON  : 

TT'tSi,    •  .       1  lnft«t,tte  Si,,  Heg  to  fiTO  Notice  that  on  Mo«. 

T.lioleoftli..nten^o^en.o.ofw.ld.-  j   '  ^„,»i  g^  „„,  ,i,„  ,  g^^ 

"'??'    SS"*/.?"  "  ^fl^!  Committee  be  appointed  to  inqniie  into 

and  Im-Uiiri.  of  Uie  eipenw.  of  keep-  nj,  ,^^  „,  Wo.tSeath  uid  certain  part, 

mgorder  in  tie  roads  and  appromhes  ^:„i^     Me.tli  and  King's  Coraty, 

wore  paid  by  thoComnm..onraa.    W.tb  aj  „,^„,  ,^„t,  and  oiTect  of  cortai 

reguJ  to  tie  Eihibition  of  the  present  „ j.rf„i  eimhination,  and  confedeiacie. 

yeia,  a  ..mjar  arrangement  bad  been  ^^^^     a,^^^  ,,3  ^  ^^  „„„  „, 
made  so  far  as  the  mtenor  of  the  bnild-  |,i„    ao  iame.  I  alKi  beg  to  giyo 

ingwaseonc.™.d;bnl  no  arrangement  ^^^^  ^^  „„  ^  nomination  of  the 

had  yet  been  made  with  reference  to  the  Committee  I  shaU  move  that  it  b.  a 

roads  and  approach...  Secret  Committee. 

GREECE  —CASE  OF  MR.  FRANK  NOEL.  ARMY  RE-ORGANIZATION  BILL. 

QTJEmON.  QCISTIOIT. 

Ma.  SOMERSET  BEAUMONT  asked       Loed   EUSTACE  CECIL  expreM«l 

the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  a  hope  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Inspector 

Affaire,  Whether  the  charge  against  Mr.  Qeneral  of  Recruiting,  and  the  Estimate 

Frank  Noel  baa  been  entirely  dismissed ;  for  the  compensation  of  Officers  on  the 

whether, seeingthat  Mr. FrankNoel's  ge-  abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  would 

nerous  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Massa-  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  Members  be- 

cro  at  Marathon  had  been  fuUy  approved,  fore  the  second  reading  of  the  Army 

Mr.  Erskine  was  instructed  to  protest  Eo-organization  Bill  was  taken, 
against  it;  and,  whether  the  Papers  will        Mr.    CARDWEIiL  repliMl  that  the 

he  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ?  ~  Papers  in  question  had  been  formally 

TiscouNT  ENFIELD,  in  reply,  said,  laid  on  the  Table,  and  would  soon  be  in 

that  Mr.  Erskine  telegraphed  on  the  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 
18th  instant  that  he  had  been  informed 

on  good  authority  that  the  Court  of  Ap-  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND!  BILL, 
peal  had  ordered  the  proriMOnal  cessa-  question 
tion  of  all  further  proceedings  against                   ,     ,-  ,,     ^ 
Mr.  Noel,  and  that  a  warrant  for  his  di.-        J?  "gl  •?  "'■  ^J"™' „    .  ,    _. 
aharg.  wa.  issued  that   evening.      It       M--  5™CE  said,  the  Scotch  Edn- 
wonld,  he  thought,  be  seen  &om  the  cation  Bill  bad  been  dohv.risi  to  hon. 
Paper,  just  pubhii.d  that  an  steps  that  Members,  and  be  understood  it  was  the 
eo3d  be  properly  adopted  to  insure  Mr.  geoeral  desn*  of  the  Scotch  Member. 
Noel  rreJiviig  protection  and  support  'bs'  'be  .econd  reading  should  be  pro- 
were  from  the  first  taken  by  Mr.  Erskine,  eeedid  with  on  Monday  neit,  ••  ongi- 
Bither without ornnderinrtruetionB from  naUy fixed. 
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ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Ordered^  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
be  postponed  till  after  the  Notice  of 
Motion  relative  to  East  India  Finance. — 
(Jlfr.  Gladstone,) 

EAST   INDIA   FINANCE. 

MOTION  FOR  A   SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  GLADSTONE,  in  moving  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  "  to  in- 
quire into  the  Finance  and  Financial 
Administration  of  India,"  said:  As  I 
have  already  stated,  I  will  not  enter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of 
this  Committee,  on  which  I  consider  the 
House  to  be  agreed ;  but  I  will  state  to 
the  House  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
exact  bearings  of  the  issue  with  regard 
to  the  propositions  which  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  make,  and  which  would 
be  carried  into  effect  by  steps  subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  this  Committee  by  a 
joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses.  The 
House,  I  hope,  "will  clearly  understand 
that  that  is  a  proposition  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  deal  with  upon  its  merits 
entirely,  without  reference  to  any  sup- 
posed engagement  which  would  in  any 
manner  affect  their  liberty  of  action. 
Neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the 
House  of  I-iords  has  taken  any  step  or 
has  in  any  manner  considered  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  expedient  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  a  joint 
Committee,  or  whether  it  should  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Committee  of  each  House 
separately,  or  by  this  House  alone,  act- 
ing on  its  own  responsibility,  if  the 
other  House  should  not  think  fit  to  follow 
our  example.  I  do  not  wish  to  magnify 
the  question.  It  is  one  within  a  limited 
scope ;  and  it  will  only  require  two  or 
three  minutes  for  me  to  state  the  ground 
of  view  which  the  Qt)venmient  take, 
and  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
them  to  lay  the  proposal  before  the 
House.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the 
principle  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
Houses  in  the  matters  of  inquiry  con- 
ducted before  Committees,  •  or  even  in 
matters  of  legislation,  at  the  stage  in 
which  measures  go  before  Committees  is 
a  very  great  principle.  In  the  mass  of 
legislation  that  comes  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country,  it  is  a  very  great 
object  to  discover  the  means  of  econo- 
mizing time,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  where  there  are  any 


means  of  eoonoxnizing  the  publio  time 
with  reference  to  matters  proper  for  in- 
quiry by  Committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
to  tiJce  advantage  of  those  means.  The 
question  is  whemer  the  present  occasion 
is  a  suitable  occasion  for  that  purpose, 
because  I  do  not  suppose  it  win  be 
thought  by  anyone  that  there  is  any 
anomaly  or  novelty  j^^r  se  in  conducting 
an  inquiry  jointly  by  Members  of  this 
House  and  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  first  reason  for  proposing  a 
joint  Committee  on  this  subject  is  that 
the  House  of  Lords  happens  to  be  what 
may  be  called  particularly  strong  on  the 
matter  of  East  Indian  experience.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  names  of  the  noble 
Lords,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  the 
face  of  this  coimtry ;  but  there  is  one  in 
particular  who  has  a  most  distinguished 
name  in  connection  with  Indian  ad- 
ministration. No  one,  I  think,  would 
doubt  that  he  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  and  I  need  hardly  say  would  pro- 
mote the  object  we  have  in  view.  An- 
other reason  is  this — that  by  a  Committee 
of  this  kind  it  is  always  desirable  that 
what  may  be  called  the  official  element 
of  Parliament  should  be  represented  up 
to  a  certain  point — should  be  represented 
in  considerable  strength,  though  not  in 
such  strength  as  in  any  way  to  interfere 
with  the  preponderance  of  independent 
opinion  on  the  Committee.  But  in  in- 
quiries of  this  kind,  where  any  adminis- 
^ative  Department  is  concerned,  I  think 
we  generally  see  a  fourth,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  a  third,  not  of  Members  in 
Office,  but  of  Members  who  are  in  Office 
or  have  been  some  time  in  Office  in  con- 
nection with  the  particular  subject ;  and 
the  advantage  of  that  is  that  they  can 
render  very  considerable  assistance  to 
those  who  prosecute  the  inquiry  from  a 
certain  point  of  view.  It  so  happens 
that  the  official  element,  so  to  speak, 
with  reference  to  this  particular  subject 
is  numerically  weak  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons.  Indeed,  the  judgment  of 
the  Gx)vemment  has  been  influenced  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  a  circumstance 
affecting  a  particular  Member  of  this 
House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Devon  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote),  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  having  held,  at  an  anxious 
period,  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  has,  with  very  great  publio 
spirit — and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  aa 
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opportimity  of  bearmg  testimoiij  in  my 
place  here  to  the  faot,  as  I  have  done 
before  in  private  —  that  right  hon. 
Baronet,  I  say,  who  would  have  been  a 
proper  and  becoming,  and,  I  may  add, 
essential  representative  of  this  House  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  has  given  his 
services  in  the  important  Commission 
sent  to  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
weakened  what  I  may  call  the  official 
element  in  the  ranks  of  the  Committee. 
No  doubt  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  appoint  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  I  hope  he 
will  be  a  Member  of  the  Committee; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  that  the  great  party 
which,  with  those  sitting  on  this  side, 
makes  up  the  House  should  remain  xm- 
represented  in  the  official  dass.  It  ap- 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  good 
reason,  independent  of  any  other,  why 
we  should  resort  to  the  plan  of  a  joint 
Committee.  Supposing  we  go  forward, 
as  I  now  propose,  there  is,  I  believe, 
but  one  Gentleman  —  namely,  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me  (Mr.  Grant  Puff),  who 
discharges  his  dufy  with  so  much  ability 
— ^whom  we  could  appoint  as  having  offi- 
cial experience.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lowe)  did  hold  Office  in  connection 
with  India,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago ; 
and,  besides,  his  occupation  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  being  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  give  due  attention  to  the  in- 
quiry. In  the  same  manner  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  was,  I  believe,  Under  Se- 
cretary for  a  very  short  time,  is  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  give  attention  to 
Indian  matters.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  jealousy  among  the  inde- 
pendent Members  of  this  House,  lest 
what  I  may  call  the  officialism  of  the 
other  House  should  be  too  strong.  But 
it  will  be  in  their  own  power  to  provide 
against  that  danger.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  Committee,  being  chosen  from 
the  two  Houses,  should  be  larger  than 
usual — ^that  it  should  consist  of  11  Mem- 
bers from  each  House ;  and  if  there  be 
but  one  person  connected  with  Office 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  inde- 
pendent element  will  start  with  10  Gen- 
tlemen taken  frt>m  the  two  sides  of  the 
House.  If,  then,  the  particular  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  should  make  it 
desirable  that  three,  four,  or  even  five  of 


its  Members  who  have  served  in  India 
should  be  appointed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
independent  Commoners  would  form 
three-fourths,  or  about  three-fourths  of 
the  Committee.  There  is  only  one  other 
point  of  importance  which  touches  the 
question  of  a  joint  Committee.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  usage  and  custom 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  Committee, 
the  Chairman  should  oe  a  Peer  ;  but 
that  Chairman  would  be  chosen  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  joint  Committee  itself. 
First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  technical 
rules  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been 
very  much  relaxed,  of  late  years,  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  the  Chairmen  of 
Committees ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
application  of  those  technical  rules  would 
never  be  enforced,  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
Committee.  So  far  as  the  Chair  is  con* 
cemed,  it  would  be  the  choice  of  the 
Committee  that  would  determine  the 
matter.  I  may  add,  that  the  only  object 
of  the  Gt)vemment  is  to  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subject  the 
most  efficient  and  strongest  Committee 
that  we  can  get.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
object  will  be  best  attained  by  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses.  We  com- 
mend that  proposition  to  the  general 
approval  of  the  House ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  depend  upon  that  general 
approval  being  obtained,  because  it 
would  be  an  ill  beginning  for  the  Com- 
mittee if  there  should  be  any  great  and 
serious  difference  of  opinion  at  the  out- 
set respecting  its  constitution.  I  will 
conclude  by  proposing  the  Motion  that 
stands  in  my  name,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary at  present  to  move  the  question  of 
the  joint  Committee. 

Colonel  SYKES  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  was  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  itself  in  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  to  the  points,  how  money 
had  been  collected  in  India  and  how  it 
had  been  spent.  There  was  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  subjects  which  required  to 
be  investigated,  and  to  be  placed  before 
the  public  for  its  judgment.  In  1 833  that 
House  appointed  a  Committee  of  its 
own  Members  to  take  into  consideration 
not  only  the  financial  condition  of  India, 
but  its  administration  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  East  India -Company, 
so  far  from  objecting,  invited  the  stnctest 
scrutiny  into  their  administration  and 
accounts.  They  had  then  a  monopoly 
of  trjwie  with  India.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  was,  that  so  thoroughly  satisfied 
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was  the  Committee  with,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  aflPairs  of  India  by  the  Com- 
pany, that  a  new  term  of  20  years  was 
granted  to  them.  In  1852  another  Com- 
mittee was  appointed.  There  was  at  the 
time  a  strong  feeling  growing  up  in  this 
country  against  the  administration  of  the 
Company,  though  it  had  been  uniformly 
successful  and  had  transferred  to  Eng- 
land an  Empire  larger  than  ever  existed 
before.  So  well  satisfied  was  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  management  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany that  they  recommended  the  Com- 
pany should  be  granted  a  further  term 
of  20  years  from  1852,  and  nothing  but 
the  unhappy  mutiny  in  Bengal,  which 
arose  not  from  any  action  of  the  Com- 
pany, but  from  the  invasion  of  caste 
prejudices  in  the  Bengal  Army,  had  pre- 
vented the  administration  of  India  from 
being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
He  was  a  witness  before  both  of  the 
Committees,  and  he  knew  that  many 
important  facts  had  been  elicited  which 
would  never  have  been  known  if  their 
labours  had  been  confined  within  the 
narrow  range  now  proposed.  He  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  show  when  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
should  make  his  annual  statement  that 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India 
would  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
people  of  India,  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Company  than  of  the  Crown.  He 
would  tell  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  that  if  the  in- 
quiry were  limited  to  the  question  of 
money  it  would  not  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Europeans  in  India,  and  most  deci- 
dedly not  to  the  Native  population. 

Mr.  C.  B.  DENISON  said,  he  re- 
gretted to  find  himself  in  antagonism 
with  the  Prime  Minister  on  this  subject 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses ; 
but  it  would  be  admitted  that,  when  an 
unusual  and  unprecedented  course  was 
advocated  by  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
he  was  bound  to  give  some  special  extra- 
ordinary and  cogent  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posal. He  took  exception  to  the  course 
proposed  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  unnecessary.  Secondly,  it 
involved  an  aspersion  on  the  intelligence, 
competence,  and  discretion  of  that  House. 
Thirdly,  the  inquiry  into  the  finance  and 
financial  administration  of  India  involved 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  questions  of 
finance  which  concerned  ^e  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry.     And  lastly,  the  composi- 

Colonel  Sykes 


tion  of  the  Committee — ^half  of  Peers, 
half  of  Members  of  that  House — ^would, 
of  necessity,  involve  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  official  element  than  was  desirable 
in  such  an  inquiry.  He  might  observe, 
in  passing,  &at  he  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  Sykes)  in  wishing  that 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  should  be  en- 
larged. It  would  be  utterly  impossible, 
in  the  course  of  one  Session,  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  with  any  prac- 
tical result.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  given 
as  the  first  reason  for  departing  from 
the  usual  course,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  particularly  deficient  in  Mem- 
bers possessing  official  knowledge  of 
Indian  subjects.  Now,  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  refer  back  to  the  previous 
Committees  of  that  House  upon  Indian 
afiPairs.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  nomi- 
nal roll  of  the  Committee  appointed  in 
1852,  and  he  found  it  was  composed  of 
31  Members  drawn  from  all  sides  of  the 
House,  from  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
and  all  degrees  of  experience,  and  of  the 
whole  31  there  were  not  more  than  four 
or  five  who  had  any  local  or  official 
knowledge  of  India.  Indeed,  if  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  worth  anything,  it  would  go  a  great 
deal  farther  than  he  seemed  to  think. 
Who  were  the  men  who  had  been  most 
frequently  appointed  Secretaries  of  State 
for  India  or  Governors  General  ?  Were 
they  men  who  had  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  India  ?  Had  Lord  Dalhousie, 
Lord  Canning,  or  Lord  Mayo,  or  most 
of  those  who  had  been  most  distinguished 
on  the  roll  of  Governors  General  ?  To 
come  nearer  home,  had  the  four  or  five 
men  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  had 
filled  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  or  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, any  personal  knowledge  of  India  ? 
WeU,  then,  of  what  force  was  the  argu- 
ment that  official  knowledge  was  re- 
quired ?  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
would  be  most  undesirable  to  have  on 
this  joint  Committee  four  ex-Secretaries 
and  one  ex-Governor  General,  if  not  sit- 
ting in  judgment,  at  least  inquiring  into 
official  acts  with  which  they  had  been 
more  or  less  connected.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  changed  hands  the  in- 
terest of  the  Debt  had  more  than  doubled ; 
we  had  year  by  year  a  chaotic  mass  of  ac- 
counts both  in  that  country  and  this,  and 
he,  and  those  who  held  similar  views. 
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wiahed  to  know  the  causes  which  h£ul 
led  to  increased  taxation  year  by  year, 
while  the  revenues  of  India  were  at  the 
Bsme  time  increasing.  He  wished,  he 
might  add,  that  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  furnished  the  House  with  some 
precedent  for  the  course  which  he  asked 
it  to  adopt,  for  he  had  failed  to  find  any 
case  analogous  to  the  present.  It  was 
quite  true  that  within  the  last  few  years 
Joint  Committees  of  both  Houses  had 
been  appointed ;  but  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed with  the  object  of  deciding  what 
would  be  a  suitable  mode  of  proceeding 
in  certain  technical  matters.  As  to  the 
Joint  Committee  which  had  been  nomi- 
nated in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  it  was 
one  which  had  been  appointed  under  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  corrupt  distri- 
bution of  lar^e  sums  of  money  by  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  Members  of 
both  Houses  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
Company's  charter,  and  the  inquiry 
ended  in  the  impeachment  of  a  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Leeds).  When, 
therefore,  on  a  future  occasion,  a  dis- 
cussion was  held  on  the  composition 
of  the  proposed  Committee,  he  hoped 
Bome  hon.  Members  of  greater  ex- 
perience than  himself  would  give  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  it  was  expedient 
to  change  the  long-established  and  re- 
oofijiiized  course  of  inquiry  without  due 
deliberation,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  side- 
wind. For,  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
fortuitous  absence  of  any  individual 
Member  of  the  House,  however  able  or 
experienced,  and  he  did  not  deny  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Nortli 
Devon  was  both  able  and  experienced,  was 
a  sufficiently  cogent  reason  for  suddenly 
changing  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Committee.  He  must  further  observe 
that  the  financial  affairs  of  India  were 
intimately  allied  with  taxation,  and  were 
of  great  interest  as  bearing  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country.  Of  the 
£200,000,000  of  public  debt  in  India, 
including  the  railway  debt,  less  than 
10  per  cent  was  held  by  the  natives  of 
Incua,  the  whole  of  the  rest  being  held 
by  our  fellow-countrymen.  What  was 
the  security  for  it?  A  first  charge  on 
the  revenues  of  India,  which  was  worth 
only  as  much  as  the  continuance  of  Eng- 
lish dominion;  and  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  high-handed  way  in 
which  taxation  had  been  imposed  on  the 
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natives  was  conducive  or  not  to  the  pro- 
longation of  that  dominion?  Another 
objection  he  had  to  the  Committee  was, 
that  it  would  be  composed  to  too  great 
an  extent  of  official  Members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  was 
aware  that  those  official  Members  were 
very  distinguished  men,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  he  was  opposed  to  their  appoint- 
ment not  in  their  capacity  as  individuals, 
but  because  they  would  have,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  inquiry,  to  pass  under 
review  their  own  official  conduct,  while 
what  was  wanted  was  a  free  unfettered 
investigation  of  Indian  financial  admi- 
nistration. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  indeed,  observed  that  there  was  no 
fear  the  official  element  would  override 
their  colleagues  in  the  Committee,  inas- 
much as  they  would  be  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  in  22 ;  but  he  would  ask 
anyone  who  knew  the  calibre  of  those 
five  noble  Lords  whether  they  would  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  a  far  greater 
power  than  was  represented  merely  by 
their  numbers  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
veiy  much  feared  that  the  Committee 
would  be  ovenidden  by  that  select  band 
of  brothers.  He  appealed  with  confi- 
dence, therefore,  to  the  independent 
Members  of  the  House,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  secure  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  free,  for  otherwise  it  would  fail  to 
give  satisfaction.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  present  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons was  less  competent  to  inquire  im- 
partially and  effectively  into  Indian 
affairs  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and 
he  therefore  hoped  that  the  proposal  for 
a  Joint  Committee  would  not  be  pressed. 
Sir  CHAELES  WINGFIELD  said, 
he  fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
range  of  inquiry  assigned  to  the  pro- 
posed Committee  was  sufficiently  ex- 
tended ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  if  a  Joint 
Committee  were  appointed  the  official 
element  would  be  most  unduly  predo- 
minant. The  financial  mismanagement 
of  India — or,  if  that  phrase  were  con- 
sidered too  steong,  he  woidd  say  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  Indian  finances — 
was  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  it  would 
range  over  the  administration  of  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years,  which  em- 
braced the  tenui*es  of  Office  of  four  In- 
dian Secretaries  of  State,  and  of  one 
Governor  General,  who  were  now  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  House.  They  could 
scarcely  fail    to    feel   that   their  own 
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administration  was  called  in  question, 
and  that  they  were  put  upon  their  de- 
fence ;  hut  surely  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  place  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  hands  of  the    very   officials  whose 
administration  was  to  be  inquired  into. 
No  doubt,  the  opinions  of  so  many  distin- 
guished men  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  most  valu- 
able ;  but  those  opinions  might  be  given 
to  the  Committee  as  evidence,  and  he 
should   think   that  those   noble   Lords 
would  themselves  prefer  to  take  the  part 
of  witnesses  rather  than  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.     He  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  composed  mainly  of  men 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  State 
in  India.     What  he  desired  was  that  a 
broad,  independent,  English  view  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Indian  affairs, 
and  he  was  sure  nothing  could  give  the 
people  of  that  country  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  to  find  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  manifested  an  interest  in  their 
well-being.     A  Committee,  having  upon 
it  a  large  number  of  officials,  would  cer- 
tainly fail  to  inspire  the  same  confidence. 
Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  said,  he  thought 
that  there  should  be  some  inquiry  into 
our  relations  with  the  Hill  Tribes,  against 
whom    21    expeditions  had    been   sent 
within  the  period  between  1 850  and  1 868. 
He  should  not  press  this  question  now, 
but  he  begged  to  ffive  Notice  that  when 
the  Committee  had  concluded  its  labours 
he  should  bring  it  before  the  House. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment persisted  in  their  determination 
to  appoint  a  Joint  Committee  it  should 
consist  of  34  Members,  17  from  each 
House.  If  official  experience  were  deemed 
of  so  much  value  there  were  several  right 
hon.  Gentlemen — such,  for  instance,  as 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
North    Northamptonshire    (Mr.    Hunt) 
on  the  Bench  below  him — whose  services 
might  with  great  advantage  be  secured. 
In  a  letter,  he  might  add,  which  he  had 
received  that  morning  from  a  very  intel- 
ligent Indian  gentleman  residing  in  this 
country,  views  similar  to  those  wnich  had 
just  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Gravesend  (Sir  Charles  Wingfield), 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  Committee, 
were  put  forward,  and  as  they  had  not 
the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  any 
native  of  India  he  should  venture  to 
read  it.     He  said — 

"  A  Joint  Committee  is  proposed.    I  hate  no 
objection  to  it ;  but  I  think,  in  fairnesi  to  the 

Sir  CharUi  Wingfield 


Committee  and  to  ike  ez-oAoiala  themaeWef, 
thej  should  not  be  on  the  Committee.  I  mean 
the  ex-Secretaries  of  State  and  GoTemor  Gene- 
rals since  1860,  for  it  is  their  own  administration 
that  is  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  it  wonld 
not  be  satisfactory,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  public 
that  these  ez-oflBcials  themseWes  should  sit  in 
judgment  upon  their  own  conduct.  Their  true 
place  is  in  the  witness-box,  not  on  the  Bench." 

For  his  part,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
Govemmenthad  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry ;  and  though 
that  inquiry  might  not  be  so  extensive 
or  in  such  a  form  as  some  persons' might 
desire,  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  great 
good  would  result  from  it. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  if  the  Speaker 
ruled  he  was  in  Order,  he  should  move 
''that  there  be  added  to  the  words 
of  the  Eesolution  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  following  words : — '  and 
that  such  Committee  be  solely  com- 
posed of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.' ''  He  had  sat  in  that  House 
for  14  or  15  years,  and  the  greatest  dis- 
satisfaction was  always  expressed  about 
the  East  India  accounts.  They  had  been 
brought  in  at  the  fag-end  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  nearly  empty  Benches,  when 
there  were  not  more  than  a  score  of 
Members  present;  and  the  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction — quite  justifiable  in  the 
circumstances,  had  spread  to  the  miUions 
of  our  great  Eastern  dependeiloy,  who 
were  naturally  indignant  at  having  been 
so  treated.  K  they  desired  that  this  in- 
quiry should  be  more  than  a  ''  sham," 
if  it  was  really  to  suggest  remedies  for 
some  of  the  evils  connected  with  the 
finances  of  India,  experts  might  be 
called  upon  with  advantage  to  give  evi- 
dence ;  but  they  should  not  be  judges  of 
a  system  in  the  administration  of  which 
they  had  been  concerned.  The  subject 
of  Uie  inquiry  was  the  financial  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  discuss  all  matters 
connected  with  the  taxation  of  India, 
including  the  extent  and  pressure  of  the 
income  tax ;  and  he  thought  that  such 
questions  would  be  best  discussed  not 
by  those  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  in  India  or  in  the  India 
Ofiice,  but  by  Gentlemen  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  sound  finance. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  (to  whom  Mr.  Glad- 
stone gave  way)  observed  that  this  in- 
quiry was  demanded  by  the  people  of 
fadia,  but  such  a  Conmiittee  as  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  would  not  haye  their 
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oonfidenoe.  They  had  petitioned  again 
and  again  for  inquiry ;  there  had  been 
none  since  the  goyemment  of  India  came 
into  the  hands  of  that  House,  and  nei- 
ther they  nor  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  satisfied  unless  the  Committee 
was  composed  entirely  of  Members  of 
that  House. 

Mb.  DISBAEU:  I  give  every  credit 
to  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  for  the 
motives  which  have  induced  them  to 
malce  this  proposition,  and  I  feel  sure 
they  have  only  made  it  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  for  the  public  advantctge.  But 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
they  ought  to  consider  before  asking  the 
House  to  decide  upon  this  course.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  regrets  the  ab- 
sence of  my  right  hon.  Friend  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  I  also  regret  his 
absence  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,  in*  the  course 
of  the  Session,  have  to  regret  it  on  other 
Gooasions.  But,  like  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  am  partially  responsible 
for  this  absence,  because  my  right  hon. 
Friend  would  not  have  quitted  me  coun- 
try at  such  a  period  without  my  assent, 
but  there  are  occasions  on  which,  when 
high  political  questions  of  Imperial  im- 
portance arise,  a  pubHc  man,  whatever 
Lis  political  party,  owes  his  service  to 
his  cotmtry.  In  tiie  course  he  has  taken 
my  right  hon.  Friend  was  influenced  by 
motives  of  the  highest  character,  and  his 
political  Mends  who  will  suffer  by  his 
absence  were  conscious  of  the  saoriflce 
he  was  making  and  of  the  loss  they  would 
sustain.  But  they  felt  that,  imder  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  his  duty 
to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  and  give  his  talents  and  his 
experience  to  the  solution  of  difficulties 
which  I  trust  will  be  removed  by  the 
Commission  which  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
vemment  have  resolved  to  appoint.  With 
regard  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  ask  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  Houses  is  a  very  unusual  course. 
There  have  been  Joint  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  There  was  one  last  year,  of 
which  I  was  a  Member.  But  wherever 
we  have  had  Joint  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  they  have  been  generally 
on  technical  points,  issues  of  a  limited 
character,  such  as  arrangements  about 
deposits  for  railways,  and  the  subject 
considered  by  the  last  Joint  Committee 
-^namely,  to  expedite,  if  possible,  the 


procedure  of  business  between  the  two 
Houses.    There  the  object  in  view  was 
very  intelligible,  and  it  was  not  on  the 
cards  that  me  course  taken  by  the  Joint 
Committee  would  at  all  interfere  with 
the  privileges  or  thegeneral  conduct  of 
business  of  either  House.    Even  with 
this  limitation,  however,  the  instances  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
are  rare.     Now,  in  the  present  case, 
it  must  strike  us  at  once  that  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Joint  Committee  is  not  only 
on  a  large  subject,  but  must  deal  with 
questions  hitherto  considered  within  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction — if  I  may  use  the 
term— of  this  House — ^I  me£ui  the  ma- 
nagement of  finance.    We  have  all  been 
for  many  years  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction   that    the  management  of   the 
finances  of  India  much  interests  those 
who  live  in  England.     Otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  statement 
of  those  finances  made  to  us  every  year. 
The  ill-management  of  Indian  finance 
must  recoil  ultimately  upon  the  financial 
resources  of  this  country.     Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  difficult  for  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  enter  upon  questions  as  to  the 
present  state  of  Indian  finance  without 
the  Members  of  the  other  House  being 
drawn  into  the  consideration  of  matters 
in  which  it  has  always  been  one  of  the 
principal  aims  of  this  House  to  prevent 
them  from  interfering.     This  alone  is,  I 
think,  a  serious  objection  to  the  course 
proposed.    The  recommendation  of  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  been  that  it  is  the  only  one  that 
woidd  insure  the  presence  of  adequate 
official  experience.   I  would  not  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  presence  of  those  who 
possess  official  experience  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  finances,  of 
India.   But  the  first  question  we  have  to 
decide  is,  whether  it  is  worth  while,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  presence  of  this  official 
experience,  to  take  a  course  so  unusual 
as  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  especially  on  a  sub- 
ject as  to  which,  of  all  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  and  principles  of 
this   House,    concerted    action  by   the 
two  Houses  should  be  avoided.     Then, 
again,   great    as    is   the  advantage  of 
official  experience,  it  is  an  advantage 
not  without  drawbacks.    You  may  have 
too  much  official  experience  upon  any 
Committee  of  this  character,  and  there- 
fore I  think  we  should  consider  whether, 
out  of  our  own  resources,  we  may  not 
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be  ablo  to  appoint  a  Committee  wliicli 
shall  effectually  inquire  into  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  furnish,  the  House  with 
the  information  and  conclusions  it  re- 
quires. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  particularly  to  this  side  of  the 
House  as  being  denuded  of  official  ex- 
perience by  the  absence  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote).  I  will 
not  make  any  remark  upon  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  that  he  will  be  able 
to  select  many  Members  there  whose 
assistance  will  be  very  valuable.  But 
even  on  this  side  of  the  House,  without 
the  advantage  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
or  the  presence  of  any  who  have  been 
officially  connected  with  the  government 
and  administration  of  India  at  home  or 
abroad,  there  are  several  Gentlemen,  I 
think,  whose  presence  on  this  Committee 
would  be  highly  valuable  and  beneficial, 
and  who,  in  my  opinion,  would  con- 
tribute to  results  which  even  Members 
with  official  experience  might  be  imable 
to  produce.  There  is  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  Baring), 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1852,  and  from  the 
experience  he  acquired  in  carrying  on 
and  controlling  that  large  investigation, 
as  well  as  from  his  financial  experience, 
I  should  say  he  would  be  most  competent 
to  sit  on  a  Committee  for  considering 
Indian  finance.  I  know  well  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Shore- 
ham  (Mr.  Stephen  Cave)  haa  given  great 
attention  to  Indian  finance,  and  though 
he  has  not  had  official  experience  in  In- 
dian finance,  he  would  form  another 
competent  member  of  the  Committee. 
If  such  men  as  these  were  appointed,  I 
am  sure  their  labours  would  not  be  a 
source  of  shame  to  us.  On  the  whole, 
although  I  fully  appreciate  the  motives 
which  have  influenced  the  Qtjvemment 
in  making  this  suggestion — a  fair  sug- 
gestion for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
— ^I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  objec- 
tions to  the  course  proposed  are  weighty, 
and  as  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  anything  like  a  Division, 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  Government  wore 
to  re- consider  the  proposition  they  have 
brought  forward.  It  is  a  proposition 
which  I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  acceded 
to  unless  there  were  something  approach- 
ing unanimity,  and  I  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  it  consistent  with  their 

Mr,  Disraeli 


duty  not  to  press  its  adoption  upon  the 
House. 

Sir  EOBEET  PEEL  rose  to  Order, 
and  inquired  whether  the  Amendment 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Gilpin)  coidd  be  put 
from  the  Chair  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  The  only  thing  this 
House  can  do  is  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  this  House  :  it  cannot  appoint  or  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
the  other  House ;  therefore,  the  Amend- 
ment could  not  properly  be  put. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  risen 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr. 
Kinnaird)  to  shorten  the  discussion,  but 
knowing  the  inflexible  character  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  not  persevered. 
The  debate  had  proceeded  quite  far 
enough  to  satisfy,  at  least  negatively, 
the  condition  he  laid  down  in  his  ovm 
speech — that  it  being  a  proposal  in  some 
degree  novel  in  character,  he  should  not 
be  justified  in  pressing  it  unless  it  met 
with,  the  general  approval  of  the  House. 
He  could  not  honestly  say  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  used  against  it. 
He  hoped  he  should  not  be  deemed  dis- 
respectful if  he  said  that  some  of  them 
partook  of  the  nature  of  superstition; 
and  as  regarded  the  speech  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli), 
though  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  must  ac- 
knowledge it  to  have  been  conceived  in 
the  fairest  possible  spirit,  he  must  ex- 
press his  decided  dissent  from  one  im- 
portant point  of  principle  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentlem£ui  raised  as  regarded 
the  competency  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  deal  with  Indian  finance.  He  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  been  as  ready  as  any 
man  to  defend  the  privileges  of  that 
House  in  matters  of  finance  in  critical 
and  difficult  circumstances;  but  so  far 
as  he  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion, 
their  exclusive  rights  with  respect  to 
finance  arose  solely  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  they  represented  the  people 
of  England,  and  consequently  their  rignta 
in  no  way  extended  to  Indian  finance. 
He  believed  the  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
regulating  the  government  of  India  with 
reference  to  the  presentation  of  accounts, 
&c.,  concerned  the  two  Houses  equally. 
He  did  not  think  it  desirable,  except  on 
groimds  of  broad  constitutional  principle, 
that  they  should  attempt  to  narrow  the 
deliberative  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  would  not,  however,  argue 
the  point  now,  and  would  simply  enter 
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Ms  protest  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle  laid  down.  He  was  satisfied 
that  his  proposal  did  not  meet  with  that 
kind  of  approval  which  he  thought  de- 
sirable ;  he  quite  agreed  that  it  should 
not  be  upon  the  vote  of  a  mere  majority 
that  such  a  step  should  be  taken ;  and 
therefore  he  should  not  press  those  sub- 
sequent measures  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  in  case  it  had 
been  thought  fit  to  go  forward  with  it. 
He  assured  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes)  that  the 
Motion  had  been  framed  to  make  out  as 
large  a  province  of  inquiry  as  under 
present  circumstances  it  was  possible  for 
any  Committee  to  occupy  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  Finance  and  Financial  Administration  of 
India." — (Afr.  OladsUme.) 

And,  on  March  9,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows : — Mr.  Atrton,  Mr.  Cats,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Barino,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Bbckitt 
Dbnibon,  Sir  Charlbs  WmoriBLD,  Mr.  East- 
wick,  Mr.  DicKinsoN,  Mr.  Bodrkb,  Mr.  Cand- 
LisH,  Sir  Jaubs  Elphinstonb,  Mr.  Ltttblton, 
Mr.  BiRLBT,  Sir  David  Wbddrrburit,  Mr.  Bbach, 
Sir  Thomas  Bazlbt,  Mr.  Hbrmon,  Mr.  M'Clurb, 
Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Jodn  Benjamin  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Grant  Ditfv  : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records  ;  Seven  to  bo  the  quorum. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  BILL— [Bill  0.] 

( Mr,  Dodeon,  Mr,  Gladstone,  Mr,  Solicitor  General, 

Mr,  Ooeehen,) 
THTRT)  BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
the  third  time.'* 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  question  of  clerical  Pellow- 
ahips  not  having  bepn  raised  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report,  the  only 
means  of  re-opening  the  question  now 
would  be  to  re-commit  the  Bill  for  new 
clauses  to  be  inserted  ;  but,  after  con- 
sideration, he,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  on  their  part  to 
resort  to  a  course  so  unusual,  because 
Her  Majesty's  Government  having  stated 
that  their  decision  upon  this  point  was 
irrevocable,  a  majority  against  them 
would  be  tantamount  to  mrowing  out 
the  Bill  for  this  Session.  But,  in  listen- 
ing to  the  Gk>vemment  on  this  point  for 
the  present,  he  by  no  means  admitted  the 
distinction  drawn  by  the  Solicitor  Qene- 


ral  between  the  abuses  the  Bill  corrected 
and  the  abuses  connected  with  clerical 
Fellowships ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  these  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Universities  came  to  be  decdt 
with  in  the  future,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  the  Universities  as  far  as  pos- 
sible within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  population,  the 
majority  of  the  House  would  have  occa- 
sion once  more  to  condemn  the  piece- 
meal legislation  of  its  predecessors. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Fawcett)  was  right  in  his 
calculatioD,  that  if  he  had  reproduced 
his  proposition  it  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  majority ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  all  the  rumours  he  had  heard 
led  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  But 
whether  the  hon.  Member  would  have 
been  supported  by  a  majority  or  a  mi- 
nority, on  either  supposition  he  had  ex- 
ercised a  wise  discretion.  He  wished 
to  remove  two  misapprehensions  under 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  laboured.  He 
appeared  to  think  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  laid  down  a  doctrine  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  bound,  when  the  House 
of  Lords  in  one  Session  referred  a  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee,  to  send  up  to 
their  Lordships  the  same  Bill  again  in 
another  Session.  Now,  in  discussing 
that  measure,  he  had  invariably  said 
that  every  independent  Member  of  the 
House  was  perfectly  free  to  take  what- 
ever course  he  thought  politic  and  right, 
and  that  the  restriction  which  he  held  to 
apply  to  their  action  applied  to  the 
Executive  Government  alone.  Then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  his  Amendment  they  retained 
clerical  Fellowships.  That,  he  thought, 
was  not  an  accurate  description  of  the 
matter.  When  he  placed  that  subject 
on  the  comparatively  narrow  ground  of 
the  position  they  stood  in  with  reference 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  to  the  parties 
promoting  the  Bill,  he  forewent  a  very 
great  advantage.  Without  meaning  to 
be  disrespectful,  he  said  that,  as  far  as 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  concerned, 
if  the  first  Amendment  had  been  adopted, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  nugatory. 
He  did  not  believe  that  upon  the  statutes 
of  the  University  it  would  have  had  the 
smallest  effect,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
As  to  the  second  Amendment,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  congratulate  the  House 
upon  its  escape  from  it.  It  would  have 
confirmed  and  aggravated  the  greatest 
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abuse  in  the  two  Universities — namely, 
the  existence  of  sinecure  Fellowships, 
permanently  held — a  great  stain,  un- 
questionably, upon  those  institutions. 
Now,  the  obligation  of  taking  Orders, 
whatever  else  might  be  said  of  it,  as  a 
practical  measure,  had  the  effect  of 
making  many  Fellowships  terminate  at 
an  early  period,  thereby  preventing  the 
multiplication  and  extension  of  those 
sinecure  Fellowships  held  without  limit 
of  time.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might 
urge  that  it  was  not  a  satisfactory  mode 
of  restraining  that  evil  to  impose  the 
obligation  of  taking  Orders,  nor  did  he 
himself  say  it  was;  but  he  said  the 
second  Amendment  would  have  aggra- 
vated one  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the 
Universities,  and  earnest  academical  re- 
formers, chiefly  resident  members  of  the 
Universities,  abstained  from  recom- 
mending that  proposition  because  they 
knew  it  would  not  improve,  but  worsen, 
their  system  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
Fellowships.  As  to  religious  instruction 
and  worship,  the  effect  of  that  Ajnend- 
ment,  though  probably  not  its  intention, 
would  have  been  to  remove  adl  certain 
provision  whatever  for  the  maintenance 
even  of  divine  worship  in  the  college 
chapels  of  the  two  Universities.  Both 
he  and  his  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  thought  the  question  of  Fellow- 
ships ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sleep. 
The  tenure  of  Fellowships  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen.  It  was  an  old  system,  fortified  by 
a  number  of  conditions,  which  must  be 
studied  as  a  whole.  Let  them  detach,  if 
they  could,  the  question  of  religious  teste 
from  that  of  general  legislation  upon 
Fellowships.  But,  first  of  all,  they  would 
watch  the  fate  of  that  measure  in 
''another  place."  If  it  met  with  the 
success  they  hoped  for,  they  would  then 
apply  themselves  to  considering  what 
practical  measures  they  could  best  take — 
whether  by  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive, or  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Parliament 
— for  placing  the  Legislature  and  the 
GovorniuGnt  in  a  position  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  subject  of  Fellowships, 
and  make  the  great  and  noble  endow- 
ments of  the  colleges  in  their  Univer- 
sities as  efficient  as  possible  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended. 
That  promise  that  the  subject  should 
not  be  overlooked  he  freely  gave  to  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  desired 
that  the  part  he  took  on  the  measure 
Mr,  Gladstone 


might  not  be  misunderstood.  He  much 
regretted  that  his  riffht  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
S.  Walpole),  who  had  intended  to  be  there 
that  evening,  was  prevented  from  being 
present  by  another  loss  sustained  by  his 
family,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  pre- 
viously occurred.  For  himself,  he  did  not 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  proposed  that  the  same  Bill 
as  was  sent  up  last  year  should  now  be 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if 
he  did  not  now  oppose  that  proceeding,  he 
must  hold  himself  quite  free  to  take  any 
course  he  might  think  fit  as  to  any  Bill  on 
that  subject  which  might  be  introduced  in 
a  future  Session.  He  should  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  if  the  question  could  be  settled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  proper  securities 
for  religious  teaching  and  discipline  in 
the  Universities,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  admitted  in  principle 
to  be  desirable.  As  the  Bill  now  stood, 
however,  it  did  not  provide  those  secu- 
rities ;  and  if  it  came  before  the  House 
again  in  the  same  shape  as  it  now  stood, 
or  near  it,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
iresist  it 

Me.  FAWCETT  explained  that  if  he 
had  carried  his  Amendment  on  Monday, 
he  would  have  followed  it  up  by  a  clause 
providing  that  no  one,  because  he  was 
in  Holy  Orders,  should  hold  a  Fellowship 
longer  than  if  he  were  a  layman. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL 

BILL— [Bill  37.] 

(Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr,  OUtdeUme,  Mr. 

Solicitor  General.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  se- 
cond time,  said,  he  would  give  a  short 
explanation  of  the  purport  and  objects 
of  the  measure.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  the  Pope,  in  September,  1850, 
issued  a  Bull,  conferring,  or  professing 
to  confer,  certain  ecclesiastical  and  terri- 
torial titles  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  in  England,  and  that  this  pro- 
ceeding caused  great  excitement  in  this 
coimtry.  Indeed,  the  public  feeling  on 
the  matter  was  so  strong  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  had  scarcely  a  choice 
but  to  introduce  an  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill.  It  was  important  that  they  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  effect  of  that 
Act  before  they  considered  the  question 
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of  repealing  it.  The  state  of  the  law 
previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act  was 
this — ^He  held  it  to  be  undoubted  that 
by  the  common  law  of  this  country,  de- 
clared i^om  time  to  time  by  statute,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  28th  Henry 
Vill.,  which  was  repealed  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
but  re-enacted  again  by  the  Ist  of 
Elizabeth,  any  jurisdiction,  any  title  con- 
ferred by  the  Pope  or  any  foreign  autho- 
rity was  absolutely  without  legal  effect, 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  statutes,  ^'nuU 
and  void."  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
law  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act 
was  passed ;  such  is  now  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  such  would  remain  the  state  of 
the  law  after  the  present  Bill  was  passed. 
He  wished  that  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. But  the  Boman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  of  10  Geo,  IV.  went  beyond 
the  Acts  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
inflicted  a  penalty  of  £100  upon  any 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop  or  other  person 
who  should  assume  any  ecclesiastical 
title  which  was  possessed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  in  England 
or  Ireland.  The  BuU  of  the  Pope,  to 
which  he  had  referred,  of  September, 
1850,  did  not  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act,  or,  at  all  events,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  lawyers  mat  it 
did  not  do  so,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Bull  did  not  authorize  the  assumption  of 
any  title  actually  held  by  Prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  the  assumption 
of  territorial  titles  other  than  those  held 
by  members  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  it  was  to  meet  this  aggression,  as  it 
was  termed,  that  the  Act  which  he  now 
sought  to  repeal  was  introduced.  By 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  persons 
were  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of  £  1 00, 
from  assuming  any  ecclesiastical  title  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  without  pro- 
per authority.  It  was,  however,  at  once 
seen  that  that  Act  would  affect  the 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  an 
express  exception  was  introduced  into 
the  Act  to  meet  their  case.  Having 
stated  the  effect  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  he  would  proceed  to  give  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  seek  to  repeal  that 
statute.  It  was  not  to  be  disputed  that 
the  Act  was  practically  a  dead  letter; 
but  he  regretted  to  say  that  it  had  not 
been  altogether  inoperative,  inasmuch 


as  it  had  given  rise  to  considerable  irri- 
tation on  the  part  of  our  Boman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects,  and  of  alienating  the 
Boman  Catholic  Prelates  from  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland.  The  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when  giving  evi- 
dence before  a  Committee  of  this  Hoiise 
on  the  subject,  had  stated  that  he  saw 
no  reason,  as  the  law  now  stood,  to  ex- 
pect cordial  personal  intercourse  between 
the  Irish  secular  authorities  and  those 
who  ruled  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
— a  circumstance  which  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  deep  calamity  in  a  country 
like  Ireland.  The  question  of  the  repecd 
of  this  statute  had  been  considered  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House  which 
sat  in  1867,  and  that  Committee  had  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Act, 
although  he  was  boimd  at  the  same  time 
to  say  that  a  Committee  of  the  other 
House  had  reported  in  an  opposite  sense. 
It  was  a  mreat  evil  to  retain  on  the 
statute  book  penalties  which  were  not 
enforced.  But  the  case  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  did  not  rest  here.  The  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
Act  of  last  year  made  the  passing  of  the 
present  Bill  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, because,  as  the  law  now  stood,  every 
Bishop  of  the  disestablished  Church  ap- 
pointed after  the  1st  of  January,  1871, 
who  should  assume  an  ecclesiastical  title, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  £100 
under  it ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  statute  book,  it 
would  altogether  prevent  the  working  of 
that  Church.  An  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Charley)  intended  to  propose  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  Now,  he  presumed 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  think 
that  the  Bishops  of  the  Established 
Church  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
for  assuming  ecclesiastical  titles.  This 
point  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  two 
ways.  Either  the  statute  must  be  re- 
pealed altogether,  or  Parliament  must 
pass  a  measure  exempting  Protestant 
Bishops  from  its  operation  whilst  Boman 
Catholic  Bishops  woidd  still  be  liable— 
a  course  that  would  scarcely  be  consistent 
with  the  sacrifice  they  had  submitted  to 
in  order  to  establish  religious  equality  in 
Ireland.  In  endeavouring  to  repeal  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  the  Government 
had  been  careful  not  to  go  further  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and,  therefore, 
they  had  not  attempted  to  touch  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Boman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act;  which  would  remain  in  force, 
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and  under  which  Boman  Catholic  Bishops 
would  be  prohibited  from  assuming  titles 
held  by  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  certainly  be  most  incon- 
venient if  there  were  two  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury;  but  he  presumed  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  assimie 
such  titles.  Feeling  the  importance  that 
would  attach  to  the  wording  of  this  Bill, 
he  proposed,  in  the  event  of  the  House 
permitting  it  to  bo  read  a  second  time, 
to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  in  order 
that  the  precise  words  in  which  the  mea- 
sure should  be  drawn  should  be  de- 
liberately determined  upon.  He  trusted 
that  tlie  majority  of  the  House  would 
feel  that  the  repeal  of  the  statute  in 
question  was  necessary  not  merely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland,  but  of  religious  liberty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Attorney  General.) 

Mr.  CHARLEY,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  upon  that  day  six  months, 
observed  that  when  the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley  introduced  the  Bill,  he  stated  that 
he  did  so  on  accoimt  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  That 
view  had  been  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land, in  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  similar  measure  which  had  been 
introduced  last  year,  stated  his  belief 
that  the  existing  Prelates  of  the  dises- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act,  although  those  ap- 
pointed subsequently  to  January,  1871, 
would  be  affected  by  them.  He  much 
admired  the  modesty  of  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  and  he  only  wished 
he  could  say  the  same  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  England.  Ho  was  prepared 
to  show  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  propounded  by  Lord 
Cairns,  that  the  Bill,  if  intended  merely 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
Bishops,  either  did  too  much  or  too  little. 
It  did  too  much,  because  it  extended  to 
Great  Britain,  where  it  was  not  wanted. 
It  did  too  little,  because  it  did  not  repeal 
the  24th  section  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act.    This  last-named  Act  was 

The  Attorney  General 


sanctioned  by  the  great  names  of  thie 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  because  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  adroitly  shielded  his 
nominees  from  the  penalties  imposed  by 
appointing  them  to  sees  bearing  names 
dinering  from  those  of  the  sees  in  the 
Established  Church.  The  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley  last  year,  in  endeavouring  to  meet 
the  objection  that  the  repeal  of  the  24th 
section  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
was  necessary  to  relieve  perfectly  the 
Protestant  Bishops  in  Ireland,  said — 

**  Next  January  the  clause  will  not  applj  to 
any  Irinh  Bishop ;  for  as  there  will  be  no  bishop- 
rics established  bjr  law  in  Ireland  there  will  be 
no  titles  which  the  Bishops  of  anj  Church  will  be 
prohibited  from  assuming."— [3  Hansard,  eci. 
1472.] 

And  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
speaking  subsequently  in  the  same  de- 
bate, said — 

"  Afcer  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be 
established,  there  is  no  longer  any  objection  in 
that  country  to  any  person  assuming  the  title  of 
his  see  from  any  town,  the  name  of  which  had 
formerly  been  appropriated  to  a  see  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church."— [/6ui.  i486.] 

The  language  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  and  that  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  showed  that  the  former  was 
merely  an  Act  for  the  extension  of  the 
latter  by  the  use  of  the  words,  '*  be  or 
be  not  lie  province,  or  oo-extensive  with 
the  province,  of  any  Archbishop,  &c.," 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  that 
took  in  any  new  sees  the  Parliament  was 
even  with  the  Pope.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  any 
person  might  assume  the  title  formerly 
held  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but  those  mg^- 
taries  never  had  assumed  the  title  of 
any  see,  and  they  never  would  assume  any 
other  than  those  formerly  held  by  them 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  were  to  be  sued  it 
must  be  under  the  24th  section  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and  they 
could  cite  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  an 
authority  that  they  were  liable  to  no 
penalties  under  that  Act,  and,  d  fortiori, 
they  were  not  imder  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  and,  therefore,  that  appre- 
hended danger  was  purely  imaginary. 
The  Koman  Catholic  ]Bishops  of  Lreland 
had  no  grievance  to  complain  of,  because 
if  they  were  sued  they  also  could  plead 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
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their  favour.  The  law  with  regard  to 
Bulls  was,  no  doubt,  as  the  learned  At- 
torney General  had  stated  it ;  any  person 
introducing  Papal  Bulls  into  this  country 
was  liable  to  the  law  of  pramunire.  In 
Earl  Russell's  time  Lord  Romilly,  the 
then  Attorney  General,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockbum,  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  at  that  time  Solicitor 
General,  went  into  the  question  of  penal- 
ties. They  found  they  were  somewhat 
rusty  and  antiquated,  and  suggested  that 
a  simple  remedy  ought  to  be  substituted, 
and  that  of  £100  was  substituted.  The 
Bulls  spoken  of  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  were  not  Bulls  at  aU,  but  such 
as  were  mentioned  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Act — namely.  Bulls  creating  pre- 
tended sees  similar  to  those  the  Pope 
created  in  England  in  1850.  The  Lish 
Boman  Cathouc  Bishops  had  no  more  a 
grievance  than  had  the  Lrish  Protestant 
Bishops  of  that  country,  being  placed 
on  perfect  equality  for  the  future.  He 
agreed  with  ihe  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  M'Laren),  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  Scotland  which  he  laid  down 
last  Session.  The  Act  of  1829  did  not 
mention  Scotland  in  its  enacting  part, 
but  the  Act  of  1851  did  extend  to  that 
country,  and,  therefore,  if  they  repealed 
that  Act  they  would  sweep  away  all  the 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  that  country 
taking  territorial  titles  from  places 
within  its  boimdary ;  not  that  he  sup- 
posed the  souls  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
would  be  much  troubled  by  the  Pope 
treating  them  as  heretics.  The  3rd 
clause  of  the  Act,  as  it  related  to  Scot- 
land, was  not,  as  the  Attorney  General 
had  said,  a  violation  of  religious  equality. 
It  did  not  in  the  least  change  ihie  con- 
dition of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. It  left  it  where  it  found  it ;  but 
it  exempted  the  Church  of  Scotland  from 
the  penalties  under  the  Act.  In  1 85 1  Sir 
George  Grey,  in  reply  to  a  Question  from 
a  Boman  Catholic  Member,  said  that  the 
Scotch  Bishops  stood  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent footing  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  hold 
their  office  through  the  appointment  of 
a  foreign  Power.  There  was  nothing 
he  said  in  the  law  that  gave  them  power 
to  assume  those  titles,  but  it  left  them 
lust  where  they  were  before.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said 
he  agpreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  there  was  a   distinction  between 


Bishops  holding  office  by  foreign  ap- 
pointment and  authority,  and  those  who 
did  not  so  hold  them,  and  the  clause 
was  read  a  third  time  without  a  Division. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Scot- 
land had  never  assumed  territorial  titles 
taken  from  places  in  that  country,  and 
therefore  they  had  never  been  subjected 
to  the  penalty  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act.  They  laboured  under  no  grievance, 
and  the  only  object  for  sweeping  away 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  could  be  to 
entitle  them  to  assume  in  Scotland  ter- 
ritorial titles  derived  from  places  there. 
He  did  not  envy  any  Scotch  Member 
who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  if  he  did,  he  hoped  the 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  adopted  in 
Glasgow  would  not  be  thrown  away. 
In  England  there  was  an  Established 
Church  the  form  of  which  was  Episcopal, 
and,  as  the  Attorney  General  had  said, 
it  was  thought  inexpedient  that  there 
should  be  two  Archbidiops  of  Canterbury 
or  two  Bishops  of  London,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Gt)vemment  did  not  propose  to 
repeal  the  24th  section  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act ;  but  that  it  was  veiy 
expedient  to  have  an  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  whose  jurisdiction,  though 
derived  from  a  foreign  source,  did  not 
conflict  with  theirs.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  was,  however,  passed  with 
special  reference  to  England.  As  Lord 
Bussell  said,  we  had  no  remedy  against 
the  Pope,  who  appointed  Bishops  in  this 
country,  to  whom  he  assigned  English 
territorial  titles ;  but  we  had  a  remedy 
against  Dr.  Manning,  and  now  the  Gt)- 
vemment  proposed  to  deprive  us  of  that 
remedy  against  Dr.  Manning.  It  was 
not  true  that  Dr.  Manning's  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  Westmmster  did  not 
conflict  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, because  Westminster  formed  a  part 
of  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
This  was  not  the  time  to  exalt  the  Church 
of  Bome  when  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  foiind  it  in- 
dispensable to  curb  her  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions ;  and  when  they  considered  the 
magnificent  cathedral  the  Church  of 
Bome  intended  to  build  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  House,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
might  well  lude  their  diminished  heads 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant 
Constitution.  The  Attorney  General  had 
said  that,  in  fact,  the  penalties  imposed 
by  l^e  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  had  never 
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been  enforced,  and  that  in  consequence  tostantism  as  a  member  of  the  Protestant 

it  was  inexpedient  to  get  rid  of  them.  Qhurch.    The  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 

He  would  remind  the  House  that  the  man  concluded  by  moving  his  Amend- 

Catholic    Emancipation    Act     provided  ment. 

that  the  penalties  should  be  enforced  by  .         ,        ^                 ■•     ^     -i 

the  Attorney  General  himself;  but  Lord  ^^ Amendment   proposed    to  leave  out 

Chelmsford  introduced  a  clause  into  the  ^®  ^?^^   '  ^^^'    ^^  at  ^e  end  of  iflie 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  which  provided  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this 

that  they  might  be  enforced  by  any  per-  ^y  ^^  months. "-(Jfr.  Charley?) 

son  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Mb.    NEWDEGATE  said* :    Sir,   I 

General.    If,  then,  the  penalties  were  am  aware  that  it  would  be  convenient 

not  enforced,  whose  fault  was  it  ?    Why  to  Boman  Catholic  Members  to  allow 

the  Attorney  General,  who  would  not  this  debate  to  drop.     I  saw  an  hon. 

give  his  consent  to  their  being  recovered.  Member  rise  on  this  side  of  the  House, 

It  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  their  a   Eoman   Catholic   Member  (Mr.    H. 

not  being  enforced.      How    long,    he  Matthews),  with  whom  I  had  the  ho« 

asked,  would  the  people  of  this  country  nour  of  serving  on  the  Committee  ap- 

endure  this  sort  of  thing.     He  could  not  pointed   last    Session    to    inquire    into 

say;  but  tliis  he  knew,  that  when  the  the   conventual  and   monastic    institu- 

Prime  Minister  of  England  began  to  tions  which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  in 

notice  the  Pope  it  was  high  time  for  the  this  country,  and  I  can  answer  for  it 

House  of  Commons  to  notice  the  Prime  that,  subject  to  the  directions  which  that 

Minister.     In  official  documents  issued  hon.  Member,  no  doubt,  receives,  he  is 

that  morning  it  would  be  found  that  the  prompt  on  every  occasion  to  lend  his 

right  hon.  Gentleman  sent  a  powerful  legal  acumen  to  the  defence  of  the  in- 

man-of-war  to  await  the  wishes  of  the  terests  which  are  seeking  shelter  from 

Holy  Father,  and  he  thought  it  was  in-  the  purview  of  the  law.    When  I  saw 

consistent  in  a  statesman,  after  recom-  that  hon.  Member  rise  to  address  the 

mending  Hor  Majesty  to   sanction  the  House,  I  own  I  was  rather  surprised  to 

confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  observe  how  suddenly  he  sat  down  again. 

Church,  that  he  should  be  afterwards  The  hon.  Member  haii  evidently  received 

foimd  taking  steps  to  protect  the  pro-  a  simal  which  purported  that  it  is  now 

perty  of  the  Irish  College  at  Home.     He  half  past  7  o'clock,  and  that  a  Division 

saw  by  that  morning's  paper  that  the  "  snapped "  at  this  particular  moment 

Koman  Catholic  ladies  of  England  had  would  not  have  represented  the  real  opi« 

presented  an  address  to  His  Holiness,  in  nion  of  the  House :  so,  seeking  to  avoid 

which  thoy  said  they  must  congratulate  a  fair  decision  of  the  House,  down  sat 

him  on  the  triumph  in  store  for  him,  the  hon.  Member.     Sir,  this  is  but  one 

and  he  should  like  to  know  if  the  Prime  instance  of  the  tcustics  which  have  pre« 

Minister  intended  to  adorn  that  triumph,  vailed  among  the  Boman  Catholicparty, 

An  opinion  was  gcdning  ground  out-of-  and  in  the  Committee  to  which  I  have 

doors  that  in  his  effort  to  subdue  and  referred ;  and  it  is  by  such  devices  that 

subjugate  and  break  down  the  will  of  the  rapid  progress — the  rapid  political 

the  people  Archbishop  Manning  had  a  progress— of  the  Papacy  in  this  country 

willing  ally  in  the  Prime  Minister  of  has  been  promoted.     It  is,  moreover, 

England.       When  a  question  was  put  through  the  extreme  ignorance  that  pre- 

to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  vails  with  regard  to  l^e  real  nature  of 

had    lately  become    reconciled    to    the  the  aggression  that  the  Act  of   1851, 

Church  of  Eomo,   why  did  he  shuffle  which  it  is  now  sought  to  repeal,  was 

with  the  question,  instead  of  giving  it  intended  to  counteract.     Sir,  it  is  the 

a  straightforward  denial  like  an  honest  pleasure  of  some  hon.  Members  to  as- 

Englisliman,  if  it  were  not  true?     Of  sume  that  England,  in  1851,  was  mad; 

this  he  (Mr.  Charley)  was  quite  certain  and  that  this  House,  although  the  de- 

that   the  Protestant   establishments  of  bates  continued  during  the  whole  Ses- 

this  country  would  never  be  destroyed  sion,  was  pursuing  a  chimera  in  enaot- 

except    by  the    false    friends  of   Pro-  ing  a  law  upon  no  novel  principle,  but 

tcstantism.     Would  to   God  the  right  enacting  a  law  which  though  something 

J  ion.  Gentleman  were  a  member  of  the  more,  still  is  clearly  declaratory  of  the  an- 

Church  of  Home,  for  then  he  could  not  cient  law  of  this  kingdom  wluoh  existed 

do  half  the  evil  he  had  done  to  Pro-  from  before  the  Conquest,  because  the 

Mr.  Charley 
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Sovereigns  of  England,  whoever  held  the 
sovereign  power  in  this  country,  had  al- 
ways found  it  necessary  to  restrain  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  And  why?  Be- 
cause, while  preten^g  to  *' spiritual" 
authority  only,  the  Papacy  has  ever  given 
to  that  term  such  an  extensive  interpre- 
tation that  ''spiritual,"  according  to 
that  interpretation,  includes  all  temporal 
interests.  Now,  Sir,  in  order  to  show 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  abandoned,  I 
will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
quote  a  passage  from  a  very  remarkable 
work  which  has  recently  been  published. 
This  work  is  the  sequel  to  another  work 
entitled  JamM,  in  which  the  views  of 
educated  Germans — ^I  mean  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Germans — as  to  the  probable  pur- 
pose and  effect  of  the  Ooimcil  then  about 
to  be  held  at  Rome,  were  given.  That 
work  was  followed  by  the  production  of 
the  work  to  which  I  am  referring,  and 
which  is  entitled  Quirintu,  These  Boman 
Oatholics,  being,  I  believe,  distinguished 
ecclesiastics,  understand  the  persecuting 
power  of  Bome's  jurisdiction  so  well  that 
they  dare  not  publish  their  own  names ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  those 
works  is  well  known  and  is  indisputable. 
Quirinus  consists  of  a  number  of  letters 
which  were  written  by  three  persons  of 
different  nations,  who  were  resident  at 
Bome  during  the  Session  of  the  Council, 
and  they  conveyed  to  a  centre  in  Ger- 
many— a  Boman  Catholic  centre  in  Ger- 
many— from,  week  to  week  what  their 
respective  writers  were  enabled  to  gather 
from  the  members  of  the  Coimcil,  tintil 
at  last  his  Holiness  the  Pope  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council,  that,  on  the  1 4th 
of  January  last,  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  deadly  sin  to  publish  anything  con- 
nected with  those  proceedings,  or  relat- 
ing to  the  Council,  except  by  way  of 
laudation.  After  that  declaration,  or 
rather  condemnation,  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  who  was  then 
also  Sovereign  of  the  Boman  States  and 
of  the  city  of  Bome,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  shoiQd  obtain  any  more  direct  evi- 
dence of  what  passed  in  the  Council 
than  what  was  mus  furnished  tis  from 
Germany  in  the  pages  of  the  work  en- 
titled Quirinus,  Let  me,  in  passing,  re- 
commend every  hon.  Member  in  this 
House  to  procure  copies  of  this  work, 
and  of  the  companion  volume  Janus,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  Council.  They  are  published 


by  Bivington  and  Co.,  and  there  is 
little  probability  of  any  other  history  of 
these  transactions  appearing  more  dis- 
tinctly in  our  lifetime.  In  the  Appendix 
to  this  work,  QuirinuSf  the  speech  of  M. 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  is  given. 
He  is  a  most  remarkable,  a  most  distin- 
guished, and  a  most  exemplary  Prelate. 
I  would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  it  was  this  Archbishop  of  Paris 
who  remonstrated,  five  or  six  years  since, 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  Pope's  power 
into  his  diocese  to  the  supersession  of  his 
own  lawful  jurisdiction — ^lawful,  that  is, 
imder  the  canon  law,  as  exercised  over 
the  regular  religious  monastic  and  con- 
ventual Orders  in  Paris ;  and  that  the 
Pope  censured  this  Archbishop  because, 
as  Archbishop,  he  had  represented  to 
His  Holiness  that,  by  the  canon  law, 
by  the  Concordat,  and  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  France,  he  was  only  per- 
forming his  duty  as  a  Bishop  in  exer- 
cising visitatorial  power  over  the  regu- 
lar Orders  and  their  houses;  and  yet 
the  Pope,  acting  upon  the  principle 
which  has  now  found  its  fall  develop- 
ment in  the  decrees  of  the  Council, 
threatened  to  supersede  the  Archbishop. 
The  Pope  set  at  nought  the  canon  law, 
and  dened  the  law  of  France  then,  as  he 
is  now  defying  the  law  of  England. 
And  it  is  in  deference  to  this  defiance 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  asked  to 
repeal  this  statute  of  1851,  which  is 
declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  that  our 
forefathers  had,  for  800  years  at  least, 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  independence  as  citizens  of 
this  free  country.  Sir,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  was  bold  enough  to  oppose  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  and  the 
Schema  for  the  re-organization  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  not  upon  the 
principle  of  a  Church  at  all,  but  upon 
the  principle  of  political  conspiracy, 
whereby  all  rights  imder  the  canon  law 
of  Bome — ^that  canon  law  which  consti- 
tutes her  as  a  Church — may  at  any  mo- 
ment, by  the  sole  dictum  of  the  Pope, 
pronounced  ex  cathedrd  by  some  secret 
conclave  held  at  Bome,  be  superseded ; 
and  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Pope  may 
thus  be  enforced  upon  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholics of  any  district,  of  any  province, 
or  of  any  country, .  to  the  supersession 
of  their  known  and  ancient  rights  under 
the  canon  law.  What  says  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  ?  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  20th  of  May  last,  on  the  Con- 
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stifutio  dogmatica  de  EccUsid,  the  Arcli- 
bishop  says — 

"  The  compilers  of  the  Sohema,  whether  they 
desire  it  or  not,  are  introducing  a  new  era  of 
mischief,  if  the  subject-matter  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility is  not  accurately  defined,  or  if  it  can  be 
supposed  that  under  the  head  of  morals  the  Pope 
will  give  decisions  on  the  civil  and  political  acts 
of  Sovereigns  and  nations,  laws  and  rights,  to 
which  a  public  authority  will  be  attributed.  Every- 
one of  any  political  cultivation  knows  what  seeds 
of  discord  are  contained  in  our  Schema,  and  to 
what  perils  it  exposes  even  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Uoly  See." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  thus  warned  the 
Council,  and  has  thus  fortunately  warned 
the  world,  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
Council  have  invested  the  Pope  with  the 
power  of  pronouncing,  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  what  shall  be  or  what  shall  not 
be  the  political  acts  of  Koman  Catholic 
Prelates,  and  of  Catholics  generally 
throughout  the  world.  Well,  Sir,  the 
Bill  before  the  House  is  clearly  intended 
for  the  encouragement  of  Archbishop 
Manning ;  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
Archbishop  Manning,  and  intended  for 
the  promotion  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  Car- 
dined  Ciillen  condemned  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  at  a  meeting  which  was  held 
immediately  after  the  Council  separated, 
and  said  he  hoped  that  all  such  opinions 
as  his — that  cJl  opinions  which  repre- 
sented the  ancient  Constitution,  the  an- 
cient Gedlican  liberties  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  of  France,  would  be 
swept  into  oblivion.  To  the  speech  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  which  I  have 
quoted  to  the  House,  there  is  a  note 
appended  by  the  author  of  QuirintiSf 
which  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  well- 
known  sermon,  preadied  in  1869  at  Ken- 
sington by  Archbishop  Manning.  Arch- 
bishop Manning  announced  that  the  Pope 
will  give  decisions  on  the  civil  and  poli- 
tical acts  of  Sovereigns  and  nations,  laws 
and  rights,  to  which  a  public  authority 
will  be  attributed.  In  this  note  the 
writer  affirms  so;  that  the  acts  of  the 
Pope,  as  infallible,  when  pronounced  ex 
cathedrd,  will  be  political. 

"  This  is  emphatically  asserted,"  says  the 
author,  **  in  a  sermon  preached  last  year  at  Ken- 
sington by  Archbishop  Manning,  where  he  says, 
speaking  in  the  Pope's  name—*  I  claim  to  be  the 
supreme  judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of 
men ;  of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field  and  the 
prince  that  sits  on  the  throne ;  of  the  household 
that  lires  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  Legis- 
lature that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms — I  am  the 
sole  last  supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong.' " 

Mr,  NewdsgaU 


Now,  the  House  is  asked  by  this  Bill  to 
pass  a  statute  to  legalize  a  title  in  Dr. 
Manning  which  the  law  has  condemned, 
and  to  relieve  him  from  penalties,  in 
order  that  he  may  in  this  metropolis 
carry  out  this  doctrine  as  to  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  all  matters,  whether  pri- 
vate, public,  or  political ;  yet  I  find  the 
House  scarcely  deigning  to  give  any 
attention  to  the  subject,  as  if  it  could 
afford  to  treat  with  contemptuous  indif- 
ference the  purposes  and  designs  of  a 
person  like  Dr.  Manning,  who,  as  thus 
authorized  by  the  Pope,  is  known  already 
to  have  had  an  enormous  influence  in 
moulding  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
effect  the  subversion  of  the  Church  .of 
Ireland.  I  myself  have  witnessed  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Manning  in  the  Lobbies 
of  this  House,  and  when  I  know  that 
they  were  intended  to  promote  that  which 
has  been  described  and  condemned  as  an 
idolatrous  tyranny  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  the  murdered  predecessor  of  the 
present  Archbishop,  and  by  the  Count 
de  Montalembert,  as  I  showed  the  House 
last  year  when  I  read  to  the  House  the 
letter  of  the  late  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert, in  which  he  quoted  Archbishop 
Sibour,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  eloquent 
words  of  remonstrance  in  the  Council 
I  have  now  quoted ;  I  ask,  is  it  not 
lamentable  that  this  House  of  Commons 
should  be  either  so  ignorant  or  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  action  of  these  influ- 
ences, that  most  of  the  Benches  are 
empty,  and  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Opposition  are  all  absent  ?  Can  this 
be  reg^arded  as  a  true  representation 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country?  You 
pretend  that  this  House  has  been  elected 
by  household  suffirage.  Do  you  repre- 
sent the  ignorance  or  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  ?  \Laught^,'\  Hon.  Mem- 
bers laugh ;  and  yet  this  very  evening 
a  large  section,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
this  House  wiU  do  the  bidding  of  this 
very  power  for  which  they  affect  con- 
tempt. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  says  that, 
after  all  we  have  done  for  the  safe  estab- 
lishment of  religious  liberty,  would  it 
not  be  fitting  to  do  this  one  thing  more, 
and  extend  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Juishops 
an  equal  right  to  assume  territorial 
titles  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York?  Why,  says  he,  can 
we  not  take  this  other  Httle  step  in  the 
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direction  of  establishing  religious  equa- 
lity ?  Has  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ever  asked  Dr.  Manning  whether 
he  is  willing  to  accept  now,  henceforth, 
and  for  ever,  on  the  part  of  the  see  of 
Home,  the  doctrine  of  religious  equality? 
It  happens — and  I  referred  to  this  ques- 
tion last  year — that  in  the  Committee  on 
Conventual  and  Monastic  Institutions, 
Lord  ClifFord  was  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness ;  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  a  nobleman 
appear  as  a  witness,  of  whose  private 
character  I  had  heard  so  much  that  I 
knew  I  might  have  perfect  confidence  in 
his  honour.  He  said,  in  effect— "  All 
that  we  ask  is  that  the  law  should  take 
no  notice  of  those  monastic  and  conven- 
tual institutions.  Leave  us  alone.  Take 
no  notice  of  us :  leave  us  free  to  estab- 
lish these  institutions.  We  desire  that 
the  law  of  England  shoidd  not  interfere 
in  ecclesiastical  or  religious  matters.  We 
wish  the  law  to  regard  as  equal  the 
Church  of  England,  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  and 
Dissenters,  and  these  establishments  of 
the  Church  of  Home,  and  should  meddle 
with  none  of  them."  I  then  put  several 
times  this  question  to  Lord  Clifford — 
"  Suppose  the  law  either  treats  as  equals 
the  institutions  of  all  denominations  and 
ignores  all  their  institutions,  wUl  the 
Church  of  Home  be  satisfied  to  remain 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Wesleyans, 
Independents,  Baptists,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  denominationalists  ? '' 
Ipressed  that  question  home,  and  Lord 
Clifford,  as  an  honourable  man,  at  length 
appealed  to  the  Chairman  not  to  permit 
what  he  described  as  so  extreme  a  ques- 
tion to  be  pressed,  and  I  ceased  to  urge 
it,  because  I  knew  perfectly  well  that, 
if  Lord  Clifford  should  speci:  the  truth, 
judging  from  the  speeches  he  himself 
had  made  at  certain  meetings,  he  must 
have  declared  that  the  demand  for  reli- 
gious equality  is  merely  regarded  by 
me  advocates  of  Bome  as  a  step  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  her  supre- 
macy. Do  you  desire  to  encourage  this 
ambition?  Does  this  House  condemn 
the  Italians  because  they  have  found  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in- 
tolerable ?  Are  you  prepared  to  autho- 
rize the  Prime  Minister  to  do  the  only 
thing  he  could  do  consistently  with  the 
Diplomatic  Belations  Act ;  not  to  send  the 
forces  of  England  to  restore  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope — for  that  the  law 
forbids — ^but  do  you  urge  that  he  should 


send  the  forces  of  England  to  restore 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  as 
temporal  sovereign  of  the  quondam  Pon- 
tifical States  and  of  Bome?  And,  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  inflict  that  in- 
jury upon  the  Italian  people,  how  can 
you  be  so  little  considerate  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  England  as  to  fur- 
ther the  progress  of  the  Papal  power 
in  this  country,  and  permit  the  estab- 
lishment here  of  a  power  and  jurisdiction 
which  the  Italians,  who  have  known  it 
most  fully,  utterly  repudiate  ?  Remem- 
ber this,  that  except  in  the  exaggerated 
sense  which  the  Pope  has  now  distinctly 
affixed  to  the  term  **  religion,"  and  there- 
fore to  the  word  *'  spiritual,"  this  is  not 
by  any  means  merely  a  religious  ques- 
tion, because  prior  to  the  Brief  of  1850 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  this  coimtry  en- 
joyed as  much  religious  freedom  as  any 
other  denomination  in  it.  There  are 
certain  things  to  which  no  denomination 
has  a  right ;  because  such  right,  if  per- 
mitted, would  trench  upon  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  others ;  those  things  only 
were  forbidden  to  the  Boman  Catholics 
which  are  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  We  know  that  for  every 
function  of  their  religion,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  understand  the  term  '*  re- 
ligion," the  Vicars  Apostolic  were  suf- 
ficient ;  we  know  this  also,  that  it  was 
with  the  view  of  establishing  the  juris- 
diction of  the  canon  law  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  well-known  Brief  of  Ag- 
gression was  issued  in  1850.  It  is  a 
question  of  jurisdiction,  therefore,  and 
of  temporals,  not  a  question  of  religion 
properly  understood,  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. Why,  I  have  here  beside  me 
the  appeal  which  Cardinal  Wiseman 
issued  with  the  object  of  soothing  the 
irritation,  in  1851,  which  this  intru- 
sion of  a  foreign  Power  and  jurisdic- 
tion had  created.  And  how  did  he  jus- 
tify the  Brief;  for  it  was  this  Brief  which 
has  caused  all  the  irritation ;  the  act  of 
the  Pope,  and  not  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  condemned  it.  He  then  stated 
in  the  Brief  the  intervention  of  his 
authority  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  hierarchy  which,  being  con- 
vened in  Synod,  would  have  jurisdiction 
according  to  the  canon  law  of  Bome. 
That  is  the  purport  of  the  declaration 
then  made  by  the  highest  Bom£ui  Ca- 
tholic authority;  and  it  was  in  answer 
to  that  declaration  that  the  Act  of  1851 
was  passed.    That  Act  of  Parliament  de- 
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olared,  in  ansirer  to  tho  Pope's  agrw-  Hoiue,  appointed  to  oonsider  the  sta- 
siou — "You  B^iallTtotezeTciBetlufl  juris-  tute  of  18S1,  in  1867,  vaa  Bitting,  Mr. 
diction  as  of  right.  We  claim,  as  the  Hope  Scott  iras  examined  as  a  vit- 
repreBentatives  of  the  English  nation,  neea — and  let  me  remind  hon.  Members 
that  supremacy  for  our  chief  and  head,  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
the  Queen,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  then  existed  as  a  national  establishment. 
HouBesofParUament,  which  has  existed  It  happened  that  in  that  Committee 
from  time  immemorial,  and  ve  will  not  there  was  an  almost  equal  division  of 
allow  thia  intrusion  upon  our  freedom,  opinion,  and  that  my  ri^ht  hon.  Friend 
We  will  guard  the  liberties  of  our  Ro-  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
man  CathoUc  fellow-subjects,  which  have  bridge  (Mr.  S.  Walpole)  proposed  a  draft 
grown  up  under  the  previous  organiza-  Eeport,  whilst  the  hon.  Member  for 
tion  of  their  Church  in  England,  and  Meath  (Mr.  MacEvoy),  who  was  in  the 
you  shall  not  thrust  them  down.  You  Chair,  and  is  a  Soman  CathoHo,  pre- 
shall  not  use  your  power  to  collect  into  pared  another.  The  Beport  of  my  n^ht 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops,  your  nomi-  nou.  Friend  was  rejected  by  a  majori^ 
sees,  the  property  which  the  !Roman  of  1 .  In  the  draft  Iteport  proposed  by 
Cathohc  laity  of  England,  int«nd  shall  my  right  hon.  Friend,  tiiis  passage 
be    vested  in    their   priests  or   in  lay  occurs — 

trustees.     You  shall  not  monopoliie  this       ..  Nor  ia  it  .Itogstbar  iinimport»nt  to  rmwk 

property  in  the  hands  of  your  Bishops  thit  thi»  olaim  to  »  lonitorisl  bienirahj  'm 

under    the    direction    of    a    Cardinal."  morsllj  ncoeiurf  to  the  RoiL«n  Catbolia  Cbaroh 

That  was  the    answer    of    Parhament  i°  E"jl«n'l.'o<";ldonlj  bdrMopiiied.MordinRto 

under   the    state   of  things  existmg   in  b^.n^jatioa  or  dem.l  (p™olicallr.pr»hiog)  or 

1851.     Now  there  has   been  a  great  tin  »iiiting  Eitabiiihrnsnt,  and  tb«  ontbority  of 

change  in  the Poman  Church;  the  rights  it*  Biiliopi." 

of  ft.  Bbhop.  hOTe,  by  llie  «cl«  of  fti.  j^       a,;,  ]^  „f,„„oe  to  Irolmd,  Bud 

ODimcil,  bem  rondond  bubk  to  Bupei>  ft,  Houb.  ha.  »noa  gr.m.d  tbi.  dosbe 

ranon  .t  any  mommil  by  the  mm  die-  „j  jj,  p  ,„,  tepritorial  auftoritr, 

turn  of    ft.  Pope,  and  ft.  caa.  nip.  by  dia.atabli.hing  th.  Ohoicb  of  Ipdand. 

prt  of  fto  statut.  of  1861;  ft.  caae  j^  tj,,,  CoaiiiiillM,  Mi.  Hop.  Soott  wa« 

1.  .till  .Ironger,  bi«au»  it  is  not  -mft  ^j.j  m,  qn.wion- 
the  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop  of   a   province,    that   the   priest        '' Tb-n,  if  .ny  Bi.hop  w«r>  to  mtrod.  into  tlw 

^  ^       ^  ij       .   ■      !_■      _  lee  of  another  unhop  ID  thii  oountrj,  It  would  b« 

or  layman  who  would  r^m  his   pro-  ;„  ,h«  eje  at  leait  orihat  portion  of  tha  Obon* 

perty  will  have  to  contend,  but  he  will  vhiob  w»<  in  thia  country,  a  whiimatioal  m(  f 

nave  to  contend  directly  with  the  Pope  tt- 

himself,  against  whom,  aa  Lord  Euas^  ^^  «"'«'"  ■"**- 

wisely  sniS,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  r^y.  rt:rrCt.'tlb:lio''ih'S;;t 'ii^  „^^ 

The  House  wiU  foi^ve  the  eamestneas  ju,nfl,d  \^  ^\^,„g  Bi.hopi  anywhe™  in  EngUnd 

with  which  I  speak  ;  but  it  really  seems  or  in  Ireland,  if  it  did  not  d«nj  the  anthority, 

to  me  that  hoa.  Members  overlook  the  praotioallj  apeaking,  of  iha  Biahopa  ot  tba  Gitab- 

gravityof  the   subject  with  which  they  li'hment— itii,  of  ooor«,  nn  inn*  botnean  tha 

are  now  dealing.     The  hon.  and  learned  "°  ""P*""'  "'"='■  "  "  °^  ""  ""  '■'"'^'"K- 

Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  asked  Therefore,  according  to  the  authority  of 

why  should  we  not  soothe  the  irritation  one  of  the  most  accomplished  lawyers  in 

which  exists,  and  which  has  been  created,  this  country,  the  reason — the  chief  rea- 

as  he  wrongly  said,  in  consequence  of  son — which  has  actuated  Parliament  in 

this  law,  which  you  are  asked  to  repeal,  disestablishing  the  Church  in   Ireland 

In  answer  to  that,  I  declare  that  the  must  have  been  to  gratify  Uie  demand 

irritation  among  Boman  Catholics  has  of  the  Boman  Cathoho  hierarchy  for  its 

not  been  created  by  this  law,  but  that  it  extinction.  But  let  me  go  on.  Mr.  Hope 

has  been  created  by  the  Brief — the  docu-  Scott  was  further  asked — 
ment  from  Bome — ^which  rendered  the       "Bat  the  Roman  Catbolis  Cburoh  auninM 

passing  of  this  law  necessary ;  andl  will  tb»tth»  Engliib  Hlpiwofkta  bai  no  ailatanoe  I" 

prove  it.    I  will  give  hon.  Members  an  and  he  repHed— 
idea  of  the  terms  of  brotherly  love  and        ,  „  ,    ,     „      „ 

d..i„  fo,  «,«.btywin.b  .*»t.  ft».  j.^u^ariuiJi-.'^czi.'.'sz 

who  so  ardenUy  Ul^  the  repeal  of  this  tbolio  religion,  .nd  tba  ■ppointment  of  any  priart 

Act.      When    me    Committee    of    this  eHroiung  cure  of  nuli,  ii  a  nagation  of  tha  Ea- 
ifr.  NtKdtgttU 
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tablisbod  Ohuroh,  and  ih*i  if,  of  coarse,  a  part 
of  (ho  religion  which  is  supposed  to  bo  freed  by 
the  Act  of  1820." 

Those  who  passed  the  Act  of  1 85 1  deemed 
it  necessary  to  restrain  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  foreign  Power,  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.  Therefore,  they 
passed  this  enactment,  the  penalties  of 
which  you  are  now  asked  to  repeal, 
and  thereby  give  full  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  foreign  jurisdiction.  I 
see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  is  preparing  to  speak. 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  No,  no! J  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  one  of 
his  learned  Colleagues,  to  answer  me 
this  question — When  you  speak  of  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  and  say  that  its  jurisdiction  is 
spiritual,  can  you  deny,  after  what  has 
passed  in  the  late  Council  at  Home,  that 
the  term  '^spiritual,"  according  to  the 
understanding  of  Bome,  includes  also 
temporal  jurisdiction  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere 
pretence  to  say  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
restrain  Home  in  what  she  considers  tem- 
poral, when  you  know  that  it  has  always 
been  held  by  her  that  temporals  are 
included  in  and  are  subordinate  to 
spirituals  ?  Is  there  not  a  want  of 
candour  in  thus  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject ?  But  the  question  really  extends  be- 
yond this.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man told  me,  when  he  introduced  this 
Bill,  that  he  was  merely  going  to  present 
to  the  House  a  Bill  for  tiie  repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords.  [The 
Attobxey  General:  As  it  passed  through 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.] 
And  he  spoke  as  if  there  was  very  little  op- 
position on  the  second  reading.  Certainly 
there  was  not  a  Division,  because  the 
House  came  to  a  distinct  understanding 
that  the  Bill  was  to  be  altered  in  Com- 
mittee. Alterations  were  made  in  it  in 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  every  one  of  those  alterations  you 
last  Session  rejected.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  that  the  Bill 
stands  as  it  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  Well,  here  is  what 
Lord  Bussell  then  said  of  it.  Lord  BusseU 
was  speaking  on  the  27th  of  May  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  then  in- 
troduced, and  he  said  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  would  persist 
in  their  adherence  to  the  exact  form  in 


whioh  it  was  drawn,  and  he  trusted  that, 
when  it  went  into  Committee,  they  would 
amend  it  and  make  it  more  consonant 
with  reason.  .  This  is  the  Bill,   then, 
which  the  Liberal  Government  ask  us  to 
pass  the  second  reading  of.     The  House 
of  Lords  passed  it  through  a  second 
reading,  and  amended  it  in  Committee ; 
and  the  Amendments  were  rejected  in 
this  House.     Those  Amendments  were 
drawn  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  what  was 
the  substance  of  them  ?    In  the  Bill  of 
last  Session  you  described  Her  Majesty 
by  a  novel  title— as  **the  Sovereign  of 
this  country."     That  was  quite  a  new 
definition  to  introduce  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament.    We  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed, when  we  legislate,  to  legislate 
not  with  reference  to  flie  Sovereign  only, 
but  with  reference  to  the  Constitution,  of 
which  Her  Majesty  is  the  chief  Officer  and 
hereditary  Head ;  and  Lord  Cairns  intro- 
duced into  the  former  Bill  clauses  reserv- 
ing the  rights  not  of  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms,  but  of  Her  Majesty  and 
her  successors,  thus  recognizing  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  thus  recognizing  the  Con- 
stitution, thus  preventing  it  from  appear- 
ing that  it  is  a  contest  between  Queen 
Victoria  and  Pope  Pius ;  but  recognizing 
it  as  a  contestwhich  is  continued  between 
the  independent  Crown  of  England  and 
the  chief  of  a  great  political  confederacy. 
The  Home  Secretary  was,  however,  so 
determined   that  there    should  be    no 
recognition  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  or 
of  the  succession  to  the  Throne,  or  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  coimtry,  that,  although 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  (Mr.  T.  Chambers) 
proposed  to    insert    the    words   which 
are  current  in  every  Act  of  Parliament 
touching  the  Constitution,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    divided    the    House    twice 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
and  succeeded  in  casting  the  words  out, 
although  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  merely  asking  the  House  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
reference  to  the  proper  terms  and  pur- 
port of  a  Bill  which  dealt  with  matters 
of  jurisdiction  of  this  grave  kind.     And 
then  the  hon.   and  learned  Gentleman 
(the  Attorney  General)  comes  down  and 
says — **  Oh !  this  is  a  very  small  matter. 
I  am  merely  proposing  to  the  House 
that  they  should  cany  out  the  doctrine 
of  religious  equality.    In   1851,  when 
the  Act  was  passed,   the   nation    was 
mad;  and  the  House  of  Commons  was 
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obliged  to  give  way  to  its  madness." 
But  what.  Sir,  did  that  madness  come 
to  ?  Why,  the  afiSxmation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  foreign  Prelate  and  Poten- 
tate. I  say,  then,  that  whether  we  con- 
sider the  unnecessary  encouragement 
the  Bill  would  give  to  an  agitation 
which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Borne  to  keep  up  through  its  agents  the 
Bishops  in  Ireland,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  peace ;  or,  whether  we  con- 
sider this  subject  with  reference  to  the 
peace  and  contentment  of  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  not  being  Boman  Ca- 
tholics, with  whose  confidence  and  com- 
fort, and  even  loyalty,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  wanton  hand-tamper- 
ing with  the  law,  I  say,  that  this  Bill, 
whether  we  consider  it  in  principle  or  in 
substance,  is  inappropriate  and  anoma- 
lous. What  a  mmsy  plea  it  is  to  ad- 
vance in  support  of  the  Bill,  that  it  is 
necessary  because  of  the  possibility — ^for 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain — 
that  the  successors  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  may 
become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act !  Your  case,  as 
against  the  Act,  is,  that  its  penalties  are 
never  enforced  and  yet  suspicious ;  and 
because  of  this  possibhty  of  the  penalties 
being  enforced  against  the  Bishops  of 
the  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland,  a 
danger  in  which  I  do  not  believe — for, 
as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Charley)  said,  in  Irel£uid  there  is  no 
Established  Church,  and  therefore  no 
competition,  for  the  terms  of  the  statute 
of  1829  do  not  apply — ^yet  you  would 
repeat  the  statute  of  1851.  But,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  possible  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Bishops  of  the  disestab- 
lished Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
should  become  liable  to  those  penalties, 
which  you  say  have  never  been  ex- 
acted, is  it  for  this  that  you  are  about 
to  lame  and  incapacitate  the  great  protest 
of  this  country  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion ?  Supposing,  however,  that  your 
doubts  are  well-founded.  I  remember 
that  the  present  Prime  Minister,  in  the 
year  1851,  earnestly  and  anxiously  sup- 
ported the  3rd  clause  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  to  exempt  from  these  penalties 
the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  [Mr.  Gladstone  was  under- 
stood to  signify  dissent.]  Well,  if  he 
did  not,  I  can  answer  for  it  that  he 
did  not  oppose  it;  and  I  certainly un- 
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derstood  that  he  highly  approved  of 
the  clause :  at  all  events,  I  have  never 
known  him  seek  to  repeal  it.  So 
far  from  that,  I  have  known  him  to  be 
an  anxious  supporter  of  another  statute 
that  gives  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church  privileges  across  the  Border 
in  England.  Surely  he  will  not  allude 
to  that  as  treating  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  with  dismvour;  and  1  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  if  there  is 
a  doubt,  whether  the  successors  to  the 
present  Bishops  of  the  disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland  come  imder  the  pro- 
hibition and  penalties  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  why 
not  bring  in  a  Bill  of  one  clause  to  in- 
clude them  under  the  provision  contained 
in  the  Srd  section  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  ?  Will  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  tell 
us  what  are  his  objections  to  that  pro- 
posal ?  But,  no  !  We  imderstand  per- 
fectly well  the  motive.  The  more  for- 
midable an  agitation  among  the  Bo- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Boman  Prelates ;  and  the 
more  dubious  the  influence  of  the  Gb- 
vemment  in  this  House,  the  more  neces- 
sary to  their  safety  is  the  influence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  for  any  other  reasons  we  should 
ever  have  found  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords  acting  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Report  of  a  Committee,  to 
the  appointment  of  which  they  them- 
selves were  parties.  This  is  tiie  flnal 
clause  of  the  Beport  of  that  Committee— 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  objeot  of  the 
Act  of  1851  would  have  been  sufficiently  attained 
by  a  simple  declaratioi^of  the  invalidity  of  any^  as- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  titles  of  honour,  or  of 
any  attempt  to  confer  coercive  jurisdiction  other- 
wise than  under  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  enactment  of  any  penalties.  But 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  while  a  mere 
repeal  of  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1829,  and  of 
the  Act  of  1851  would  be  open  to  misconstruction 
and  therefore  inexpedient,  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  a  modification  of  those  enactments  in 
the  manner  above  indicated  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  theevil  of  re-opening,  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  the  discussion  of  a  question 
always  calculated  to  occasion  much  irritation  of 
feeling." 

Now,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Gbvemment  who  have  introduced  this 
Bill  are  the  real  disturbers  of  the  publio 
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feeling  on  this  subject ;  and  yet  we  are 
treated  as  if  we,  supporters  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  were  the  disturbers — we, 
who  seek  to  preserve  the  existing  state 
of  things  wmch  has  g^ven  contentment 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  for 
more  than  20  years.  Sir,  were  there  ever 
such  flimsy  pretences  propounded  upon 
seemingly,  but  not  really,  public  grounds 
as  those  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
support  of  this  Bill?  No,  Sir!  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  is  great  disin- 
ffenuousness  in  all  this  proceeding.  So 
far  as  guarding  against  the  effects  of  a 
supposed  omission  in  the  Irish  Church 
Act  of  1869  is  concerned,  the  BiU  is 
utterly  unnecessary.  The  only  true  rea- 
son that  can  be  assigned  for  the  measure 
is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  think 
it  expedient  and  necessary  to  do  obeisance 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  while 
at  this  moment,  while  the  statute  of 
1851  is  still  in  existence,  the  feeling  in 
Ireland  has  become  so  strong  against 
the  habit  of  governing  Ireland  through 
those  ecclesiastics,  appointed,  as  they 
are,  by  a  foreign  authority,  as  un- 
wholesome, that  at  a  recent  election  we 
have  seen  a  Boman  Catholic  rejected 
and  a  Presbyterian  candidate  elected 
by  Eoman  Catholics  in  his  stead.  God 
grant  that  that  feeling  may  continue 
to  grow  in  Ireland ;  and  in  order  to  fos- 
ter that  wholesome,  tolerant,  and  na- 
tional feeling,  I,  for  one,  heartily  vote 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance— and  the 
effective  maintenance,  of  this  law,  which 
is  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient 
status  of  this  country,  not  only  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  family 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign  upon  the 
Throne  as  Protestants,  but  for  the  clear 
purpose  of  defending  the  nation  firom 
foreign  aggression. 

Mr.  Sebjeant  SHERLOCK  said,  he 
would  not  follow  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
into  the  various  pounds  he  had  taken  in 
opposing  that  Bill.  He  thought  the 
measure,  which  aimed  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  1851,  might  be  sustained  upon  this 
plain  principle — ^An  enactment  was  then 
introduced,  imposing  large  penalties  for 
the  assumption  of  certain  titles.  It  was 
said  that  that  enactment  was  introduced  at 
a  period  of  considerable  excitement ;  but, 
whether  the  Act  was  necessary  or  not  at 
the  time,  this  fact  was  undeniable,  that 
never  had  there  been  a  single  prosecu- 
tion instituted  under  it,  notwithstanding 
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the  various  Governments  which  had  been 
in  power  since  the  Act  was  passed.  The 
fact  of  this  Act  never  having  been  acted 
upon,  and  thus  remaining  a  dead  letter 
for  the  last  20  years,  justified  the  effort 
that  was  now  being  made  to  erase  the 
Act  from  the  statute  book,  if  it  contained 
elements  of  discord  and  animosity  or 
was  calculated  to  irritate  a  large  class  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  What  institu- 
tion of  the  country  had  been  the  better 
for  the  existence  of  that  Act  ?  Had  the 
now  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  in 
any  way  benefited  from  it?  The  ille- 
gality by  the  ancient  common  law  of  the 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  derived 
from  the  Pope  was  not  altogether  so 
clear  as  the  Attorney  General  seemed  to 
think.  The  title  of  ''  Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  given  to  Henry  Vlil.  was  de- 
rived from  the  Pope  and  adopted  by  the 
Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  True,  that 
was  not  a  territorial  title;  still,  it- was 
a  legal  title,  and  a  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  See  to  confer  titles. 
He  questioned  whether  the  words  of  the 
declaration,  that  nobody  but  the  Sove- 
reign could  confer  any  jurisdiction  or 
authority  whatsoever  in  tliis  country, 
were  not  too  wide  ;  but  that,  and  other 
points  of  detail  could  be  l3etter  dealt 
with  in  Committee. 

Mr.  GILPIN  said,  that  in  the  year 
1851,  when  the  Act  was  carried,  he  had 
not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
stood  alone  in  his  protest  against  a  Peti- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Act  from  his  brother 
councillors.  He  voted  heartily  with  the 
Government  on  this  question,  but  on 
different  grounds  from  any  stated  to- 
night. He  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Act  because  he  believed  it  never  w£is 
necessary.  There  was  no  danger  in  the 
assimiption  of  any  titles  whatever  by  any 
individual.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  might 
take  to  himseK  the  title  of  the  Cham  of 
Tartary,  and  he  (Mr.  Gilpin)  would  not 
utter  a  word  of  objection  any  more  than 
he  would  to  the  assumption  of  titles 
by  dimitaries  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  The  Act  which  they  wore  now 
very  properly  asked  to  repeal  was  passed 
under  the  influence  of  Lord  Russoll,  who 
excited  the  public  mind  by  his  **  Durham 
Letter ;' '  and  when  they  remembered  how 
egregiously  that  noble  Lord  had  led 
them  astray  20  years  ago  in  that  matter, 
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and  wasted  nearly  an  entire  Session 
upon  it,  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  would 
estimate  at  their  proper  worth  his  recent 
attempts  to  encourage  the  war  spirit  and 
increase  the  armaments  of  this  country. 
He  (Mr.  Gilpin)  stood  there  as  an  advo- 
cate of  equality  both  for  Homan  Catho- 
lics— or  rather  Catholics,  for  he  believed 
the  word  **  Eonian  "  was  by  some  con- 
sidered offensive — and  Protestants.  He 
would  act  side  by  side  with  his  Catholic 
fellow-coimtrymen  in  obtaining  equality; 
he  would  join  with  hon.  Memoers  oppo- 
site in  opposing  supremacy — equality  for 
all,  8ui)remacy  for  none. 

Mr.  T.  chambers  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  spoken  with  regard  to  the  advocacy 
of  equality.  But  if  the  Constitution  of 
the  country  was  to  be  evaded,  the  eva- 
sion must  not  be  confined  to  one  party. 
He  thought  that  if  ever  there  was  an 
Act  passed  as  the  result  of  an  enthusi- 
astic and  almost  universal  feeling  it  was 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  of  1851.  It 
was,  in  fact,  passed  with  the  universal 
assent  of  the  country,  excepting  only  the 
former  member  of  the  Common  Council 
of  London.  Why,  then,  were  they 
asked  to  repeal  it?  It  was  admitted 
that  nobody  had  had  his  liberty  infringed 
by  it,  or  had  any  fines  imposed  on  him 
under  its  provisions.  Where,  then,  was 
the  grievance,  and  why  was  that  question 
now  stirred  ?  He  denied  that  in  the  Act 
of  1851,  rightly  understood,  there  was 
anything  insulting  to  any  member  of  the 
community.  The  very  first  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic Member  who  had  got  up  to  speak 
in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  this  statute  at 
once  proceeded  to  deny  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  titles  which  had  led  to  its 
enactment  was  an  infringement  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  The  very  mo- 
ment that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
thought  fit  to  raise  this  question — and 
they  had  raised  it  most  unnecessarily — 
the  Eoman  Catholics  laughed  at  them 
and  scouted  the  notion  that  common  law 
forbade  the  assumption  of  these  titles  by 
the  Bishops  of  their  Church.  It  was  in- 
expedient that  this  Bill  should  be  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  repealing  an  Act 
under  which  no  Homan  Catholic  had 
suffered,  but  which  simply  remained  on 
the  statute  book  as  a  protest  against  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  grant  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  in  this  country. 
Had  hon.  Members  forgotten  the  cele- 
brated Bull  that  had  led  to  the  passing 

Mr,  Oilpin 


of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and  the 
assumptions  it  contained?  That  Bull 
was  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
contest  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Constitution  of  this  country.  The 
issue  presented  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
Members  of  that  House  was  that  there 
was  no  common  law  which  prohibited 
the  Pope  from  parcelling  out  this  coun- 
try into  districts,  and  giving  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  titles  to  the  Prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  What 
were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Gt)- 
vemment  for  disturbing  the  present  state 
of  things  ?  He  had  heard  of  no  irrita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
occasioned  by  this  statute,  and  certainly 
no  just  grounds  for  such  irritation  ex- 
isted. The  Attorney  General  had  asked 
the  House  to  remove  the  last  rag  of  re- 
ligious intolerance;  but  there  was  no- 
thing religious  in  the  question.  Before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  of  1850 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  countiy  en- 
joyed complete  religious  freedom,  and  it 
was  owing  to  a  flagrant  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope  that  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act  was  passed ;  and  it  woidd 
be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  people  of 
this  country  were  that  statute  to  De  re- 
pealed, in  defiance  of  the  enthusiastic 
feeling  on  their  part  which  had  occasioned 
its  being  passed. 

Mr.  Sebjeant  SIMON  contended  that 
the  proposal  to  repeal  this  statute  in  no 
way  attempted  to  alter  the  common  law 
of  the  land.  It  had  been  argued  that 
the  attempt  to  divide  England  into  Bo- 
man Catholic  archbishoprics  and  bishop- 
rics was  an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
said  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act 
was  intended  to  repel  that  aggression. 
In  that  case  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
to  repel  an  international  aggression  by  a 
municipal  enactment  was  something  alto- 
gether new  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional policy.  If  the  Pope  had  violated 
international  law,  by  illegally  granting 
territorial  titles  in  this  country,  that  was 
a  cams  bellif  but  not  a  ground  for  passing 
an  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act.  The  sooner 
that  Act  was  repealed  the  better  for  the 
honour  of  this  country.  He  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  view  of  the  law  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  thought  the  present  BiU  formed 
a  necessary  corollary  to  the  statute 
which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church, 
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Mb.  JESSEL  took  objection  to  the 
view  of  the  Common  Serjeant  (Mr.  T. 
Chambers)  that  the  EcclesiaBtical  Titles 
Act  ought  to  remain  on  the  statute  book, 
as  a  protest  agcdnst  assumption  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact,  that  though  the  statute  was 
enacted  20  years  ago  it  had  been  fre- 
quentiy  infringed  and  never  enforced,  as 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  its  repe£il. 
There  was  yet  another  reason  which 
would,  he  hoped,  weigh  with  the  House 
— that,  though  utterly  useless,  the  Act  re- 
mained unrepealed,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  regarded  it  as  an  insult  to 
themselves  and  to  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. 

Mb.  OEEENE  confessed  to  some  sur- 
prise in  hearing  eminent  legal  autho- 
rities contradict    each   other  so  flatiy. 
One  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  law  was  not 
enforced,  because  the  Government  dare 
not  enforce  it,  while  another  had  con- 
tended that  the  law  was  a  dead  letter. 
The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
who  inquired  into  this  subject  were  not 
of  opinion  that  the  Act  which  it  was  now 
proposed  to  repeal  had  been  ineffectual, 
because  since  it  was  enacted  there  had 
not  been  any  ostentatious  assumption  of 
territorial    tities    by    Boman    Catholic 
Bishops  in  this  country.     Lord  Palmer- 
ston,   in  supporting    the  Ecclesiastical 
Tities  Act,  contended  that  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  1829,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mea- 
sure of   a  penal   character.     But   the 
Attorney  General    now  said  that    the 
Ecclesiastical  Tities  Act,  although  it  had 
not  been  enforced,  was  distastenil  to  the 
Boman   Catholic   Prelates  in   Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  Greene)  would  ask  whether  the 
people  of  England  were  to  be  governed 
in  accordance  with  English  sentiment,  or 
in    accordance   with  the  sentiment   of 
Soman  Catholics  in  Lreland  ?   He  deeply 
respected  the  Members  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  in  that  House  for  their 
consistency  of  conduct,  and  only  wished 
the  Protestants  were  as  earnest.     But 
why  should  we  admit  a  power  not  reli- 

fious  only  but  temporal,  which  might 
ring  about  a  state  of  things  that  would 
make  another  Beformation  in  England  ? 
The  electors  of  this  country  should  se- 
riously consider  whether  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government  to 
favour  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  as 
against  the  Protestant  Church  of  this 


country.  Dissenters  would  find  out 
their  mistake  in  relaxing  protective  legal 
provisions  on  the  groimd  of  religious 
equality.  The  Act  sought  to  be  repealed 
was  of  great  importance ;  it  had  had  a 
very  wholesome  effect,  and  if  it  remained 
it  would  prevent  a  very  serious  collision. 
If  anybody  in  that  House  were  so  san- 
guine as  to  believe  that  such  men  as 
Drs.  Manning  and  CuUen  could  be  easily 
defeated  in  their  schemes,  it  was  a  great 
delusion.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
representatives  of  Scotland,  so  renowned 
for  its  Protestantism,  should  go,  one 
and  all  almost,  into  the  Lobby  with  the 
Government,  and  he  hoped  that  the  bit 
of  their  mind  which  the  constituency  of 
Glasgow  gave  their  Members  would 
have  some  salutary  effect.  At  all  events, 
he  could  not  allow  the  subject  to  pass 
without  a  protest  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  power  which  our  forefathers 
had  made  such  noble  sacrifices  in  re- 
sisting. 

Sm  DOMINIC  COBBIGAN  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  had    occupied    much 
more  time  than  he  should  in  •  proving 
that  the  spiritual  supremacy  governed 
all  temporal  matters,  and,  having  searched 
history  through  down  to  our  own  times, 
the  only  illustration  of  his  argument  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  able  to  adduce  was 
that  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  Catholic 
constituency  had    returned    a    Presby- 
terian in  preference  to  a  Catholic.     It 
had  been  said  there  was  no  grievance 
in  this  matter ;  but  the  same  argument 
was  applied  to  both  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  Irish  Land  Bills.     It  was  not 
the  men  who  inflicted  a  grievance  who 
could  best  judge  of  that  grievance,  and 
sometimes  the  worst    grievance  of  all 
was  a  sentimental  grievance.     The  Irish 
people,  with  all  their  faults,  were  a  high- 
spirited  people.     They  would  feel  a  ma- 
terial injury  less  than  an  insult,  and  he 
perfectiy  concurred  in  what  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  had  said,  that  as 
long  as  this  Bill  remained  on  the  statute 
book  there  was  an  incessant  feeling  of 
wrong,  insult,  and  grievance  which  would 
never  disappear  until  the  Bill  was  re- 
pealed.    He  had  always  wished  that  we 
should  be  a  United  Kingdom ;  but  if  it 
was  asked — **  Was  Ireland  to  dare  to  differ 
from  England  ;  or  was  England  to  govern 
Ireland  as  she  chose;"    that  was  not 
the  way  to  keep  us  united.    It  had  been 
alleged  by  an  hon.  Member  that  there 
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Tvas  no  griovanco,  because  tiie  law  hat'  tomey  Oenerol  also  based  thiB  Bill  on 

not  been  enforced.    There  were  two  rea  the  groimd  of  neoeBsity  drawn  from  the 

sona  for  not  enforcing  a  law,  and  one  o  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  disestaUiah- 

tlieni  was  that  the  law  was  eo  bad  tha  ment  of  tho  Irish  Church.    He  doubted 

no  one  dared  to  enforce  it.     One  of  fhi  whether  there  waa  any  such  necessity,  or 

greatest  wrilci-a  on  this  subject  had  sai(  if  there  was,  it  might  be  met  by  a  very 

that  laws,  in  order  to  bo  obeyed,  must  bi  simple  clause,  as  had  been  done  in  the 

the  exposition  of  a  nation's  feeling  ant  original  Act  with  respect  to  the  Epis- 

a  nation's  reason.     Was  the  present  law  copal  Church  in  Scotland.     Feeling  that 

an  exposition  of  apeoplo's  feeling  ?  It  wai  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  against 

not,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  wai  the  law  as  it  stood,  he  should  certainly 

not  enforced.    The  hon.  Member  for  Burj  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  tha 

St.  Edmunds  (Sir.  Greene)  had  arguet  Bill. 

thatthelawhadnotbeenviolated.     Wa;  Question  put,  "  That  the  word  'now' 

thereadayoranhourmwhich.twasnot:  ^^^j    ^  ^^  ^he  Question." 

ihoro  was  no  loBBon  that  could  be  taught  ,„    Vr           >-  -i  .       i         .«»     it 

a  people  worse  than  thia-that  there  wen  The  House  d.r.<ferf.— Ayes  137  ;  Noea 

laws  wHch  it  was  no  crime  to  disobey.  5'  =  *laj«"*y  «6. 

If  the  poor  man,  however  well  taught  Main  Question  put,  and  agrted  to. 

saw   those   above  him  in  the    highest  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted 

offices  of  State,  aye,  up  to  the  Thront  for  Monday  next, 
itself,  break  one  of  the  solemn  laws  ol 

Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  how  wot  MINES  REODLATION  BILI^BiLt  10,] 

ho  to  be  expected  to  obey  other  laws  S  (Ifr.  Secretary  Smce,  Mr.  Shaw  Leftvre.) 

Now,  this  law  was  not  only  broken  bj  second  eeadino. 

the  people  and  by  the  Bishops,  but  bj  /~.  3     t     a        jt.j-           j. 

one  of  tL  most  important  Dep^enU  ^^^'  *^'  ^"^"^  Beading  read, 

in  this  -country.     The  Legislature  had  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

declared  that  the  soldier  of  every  religion  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 

ehould  have  the  spiritual  consolations  ol  time."— (ifr.  Secretary  Bruee.) 

bis  faith ;   but  no  priest  could  act  ae  Mk.  MAGNIAC  protested  against  the 

chaplain  in  any  portion  of  the  British  Bill  being  proceeded  with    until  hon. 

Army  unless  under  the  sign  manual  ol  Members  had  been  afforded  a  sufficient 

his  Bishop,  and  there  was  not  a  day  that  opportunity  of  consulting  with  respect 

a  sign  manual  was  not  issued,  and  went  to  it  the  opinions  of  their  constituente. 

to  the  Horse  Guards.     If  the  law  was  a  Last  year,  when  a  similar  measure  was 

bad   one — so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  before  the  House,  it  was  utterly  impos- 

changcd — it  was  useless  to  discuss  it  01  sible  to  procure  any  information  from 

eater  into  religious  dogmas.     He  would  the  Government  as  to  how  or  when  it 

only  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  ought  to  was  to  be  proceeded  with.    The  difficul- 

animate  all  hon.  Members,  and  say — letus  ties  which  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 

have  no  laws  but  those  which  are  worthy  then  experienced  were,  no  doubt^  very 

of  being  obeyed.  serious ;  but  be  believed  they  were  very 

Mr.  G.  B.  GEEGOET  said,  the  At-  much  of  his  own  making.    As  to  the 

t«rsey  General  had  maintained  that  it  measure  of  last  year,  it  was  received  in 

was  proper  to  repeal  this  Act  because  it  Cornwall  with  the   utmost   dissatisfac- 

was  antagonistic  to  the  feelings  of  a  cer-  Hon;  and  although,   in  regard  to  that 

tain  portion  of  the  Irish  people.     Since  Bill,  page  after  page  of  the  Amend- 

ho  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  ments  appeared  on  tiie  Yotes,  none  of 

House  he  had  often  heard  that  kind  of  those  Amendments  had  been  embodied, 

argument.    It  had  been  used  in  the  case  «>  far  as  he  could  see,  in  the  proposal  of 

of  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  that  of  the  this  year.      At  all  events,  so  far  as  time 

disestablishment  of  tho  Irish  Church,  and  fiad  admitted  of  a  cursory  examination, 

thatoftbeIrishLandBiIl,andhe thought  none  of  the  Amendments  proposed  by 

they  had  had  enough  of  this  policy  of  Ihe  Cornish  Members  appeared  to  have 

conciliation.   Had  it  been  justified  by  the  Found  any  place  in  it;   and  it  was,    at 

event?  Thoy  had  had  one  or  two  elections  wiy  rate,  desirable  that  those  who  were 

lately  in  Ireland,  and  he  did  not  know  nterested  in  its  provisions  ehould  know 

that  the  Prime  Minister  could'  congra-  ffhat  it  really  contained.    As,  however, 

tulate  himself  on  the  result.    The  At-  le  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan 
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an  assurajioe  i^m  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  that  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  tune  for  properly  con- 
sidering the  Bill  would  be  given  before 
going  into  Committee,  he  did  not  propose 
to  press  his  Amendment. 

liOED  ELCHO  said,  that  he  was  glad 
to  find  the  progress  of  the  Bill  at  that 
stage  was  not  to  be  delayed ;  but  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  wish  ex- 
pressed last  Session — that  the  Bill  should 
be  introduced  this  Session  at  a  time  that 
would  allow  of  its  going  into  Committee 
before  Easter.  AJl  were  agreed  as  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  if  those 
who  represented  the  miners  of  Cornwall 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  assent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  as  regards 
Cornwall  they  could  easily  except  Corn- 
wall in  Committee.  He  had  been  re- 
quested by  a  deputation  of  miners  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  his 
extension  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to 
metalliferous  mines  as  well  as  to  coal 
mines.  There  had  been  several  improve- 
ments introduced  into  this  Bill.  A  most 
judicious  compromise  had  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  be  allowed  to  work  in  mines. 
Boys  were  to  be  allowed  to  work  in 
mines  at  10  years  of  age,  but  with  re- 
strictions with  regard  to  the  time  of  em- 
ployment and  provisions  for  their  attend- 
ing school — a  chane;e  advantageous  to 
the  boy  and  for  me  interest  of  the 
mining  population  generally.  The  change 
in  the  provisions  with  reference  to  ven- 
tilation and  the  onus  prohandi  clause  did 
not  appear  to  be  advantageous.  It  would 
be  necessary  also  to  carefully  consider 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  penalties. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  nothing 
but  the  excessive  pressure  of  business 
last  Session  prevented  the  measure  being 
passed  then,  and  he  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  Home  Secreta^  for  having  re- 
introduced it  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 

Mk.  FOTHERGILL  said,  the  feeling 
against  the  Bill  was  very  strong  in  South 
Wales,  and  he  viewed  with  alarm  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  the  second  time,  be- 
fore the  people  of  South  Wales  had  had 
an  oppoiiiunity  of  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  its  provisions.  He  thought  the 
removal  of  the  onusprohandi  a  very  valu- 
able change,  and  he  had  to  thank  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment for  giving  those  who  were  afiPected 
by  the  Bill  the  power  to  appeal.  He 
objected  to  the  payment  of  the  men  by 
measure  or  weight,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred its  being  confined  to  weight  only. 
He  hoped  the  second  reading  would  not 
be  pressed  on, 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  great  disap- 
pointment would  be  felt  in  Wales  if 
longer  time  were  not  given  before  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  That  was 
the  proper  stage  on  which  to  take  a  dis- 
cussion on  its  merits,  and  they  would  be 
xmable  fairly  to  do  this  unless  time  were 
allowed  them  to  hear  from  their  consti- 
tuents. He  was  much  disappointed  at  the 
omissions  of  the  Bill,  and  also  its  general 
tenor.  They  had  been  legislating  on  a 
wrong  principle  hitherto.  They  adopted 
resolutions,  but  they  made  no  provisions 
for  carrying  them  out.  He  recommended 
that,  to  insure  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  intentions  of  the  JLegislature,  the 
appointment  of  properly-qualified  under- 
ground overmen  should  be  insisted  on 
as  of  the  first  importance. 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGEETON,  as  one  who 
was  largely  interested  in  coal  mines,  de- 
clared himself  most  anxious  for  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Bill,  as  far  as  its  principle 
was  concerned,  and  also  that  it  might 
pass  as  soon  as  possible.  There  were  a 
few  points,  however,  on  which  Amend- 
ments might  be  introduced  into  the  mea- 
sure at  tib.e  proper  time.  For  example, 
he  would  suggest  that  it  was  very  de  • 
sirable  that  some  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  night  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  collier  lads — a  point  omitted  from 
the  BiU  as  it  stood.  Again,  Clause  47 
enabled  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
to  award  imprisonment  for  three  months, 
with  or  wimout  hard  labour — a  power 
too  great,  he  thought,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  one  stipendiary  magistrate,  or 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  ignorant  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  coal  mines, 
ouch  a  power  ought  to  be  given  only  to 
a  Court  of  quarter  sessions.  Clause  49 
was  also  a  curious  one,  as  imder  it  pro- 
ceedings might  be  taken  in  an  inferior 
Court  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  superior 
Court,  and  while  the  proceedings  in  the 
latter  tribunal  were  pending  those  in  the 
former  might  be  stayed.  The  effect  of 
that  would  be  that  a  man  might  be  tried 
in  a  superior  Court  and  acquitted,  and 
then  find  himself  liable  to  have  proceed- 
ings against  him  gone  on  with  in  a  Court 
below.    True,  he  could  not  be  punished 
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twice  for  the  same  offence^  but  he  might 
be  tried  twice,  or  something  very  analo- 
gous to  it.  These  were  matters  of  detail 
that  would  require  attention  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  could  not 
regard  the  Bill  as  a  piece  of  hasty  legis- 
lation, 8^  its  subject  had  been  for  the 
last  five  years  before  the  House,  and  his 
constituents  interested  in  mining,  both 
employers  and  employed,  were  quite 
tired  of  the  agitation  that  had  been  car- 
ried on  during  that  period.  He  hoped, 
however,  before  going  into  Committee, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
give  them  time  to  master  the  new  fea- 
tures of  his  measure,  and  to  place  before 
the  House  and  the  country  such  Amend- 
ments in  it  as  might  be  necessary.  He 
thought  a  child  of  1 0  years  of  age  ou^t 
not  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  a  mine.  He 
also  disapproved  of  women  and  female 
children  being  allowed  to  work  on  the 
pit- bank,  for  nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
was  more  discreditable  to  our  civilization 
than  the  sights  that  were  daily  witnessed 
at  the  collieries,  especiaUy  of  Lancashire, 
where  women,  dressed  in  the  garb  of 
men,  worked  with  the  banksmen,  smoking 
short  pipes  with  them,  except,  perhaps, 
when  their  babies  were  brought  to  the 
pit- bank  and  nursed  there  by  mothers  in 
men's  attire  and  with  blackened  faces. 
This  practice  of  employing  women  out- 
side coal  pits,  as  they  were  formerly  em- 
ployed down  the  mine  itself,  prevailed 
also  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
He  besought  the  Government  to  put  an 
end  to  so  degrading  a  practice.  There 
ought  also  to  be  a  provision  in  the  Bill 
for  weekly  payments,  for  the  truck  system 
lived  by  long  payments ;  and  in  order 
that  the  framers  of  the  measure  might 
more  fully  apprehend  the  evils  of  the 
system,  and  see  the  necessity  of  insisting 
upon  weekly  payments  in  opposition  to 
those  evils,  he  suggested  that  they  should 
have  the  Eeport  of  the  Truck  Commis- 
sion before  them,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  important  evidence  it  had 
obtained.  Ho  also  strongly  advocated 
weighing  the  quantities  raised  from  the 
pits  by  the  workmen  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting disputes.  With  regard  to  in- 
spection, he  reminded  the  House  that  of 
the  330,000  miners  in  Great  Britain, 
1,100  were  killed  annually,  10,000  in- 
jured; and  of  this  last  number  5,000 
were  permanently  lamed.      Were  the 

Mr.  A,  F,  Egerton 


system  of  inspection  thorough,  expe- 
rienced men  in  these  matters  estimated 
that  half  the  number  of  these  casualties 
would  be  spared.  He  thought  this  coun- 
try might  learn  a  profitable  lesson  from 
Saxony,  where  no  man  was  allowed  to 
act  as  superintendent  or  overseer  of 
mines  who  had  not  passed  through  a 
scientific  education  at  the  mining  school. 
The  Bill  should  be  passed  in  a  complete 
form,  and  an  end  put  to  the  agitation  ot 
that  question. 

Mk.  brown  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
more  time  had  not  been  given  them  to 
consult  their  constituents  on  the  subject 
of  that  measure.  The  inspection  at  pre- 
sent was  a  mere  farce,  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  Inspectors  were  not  increased, 
inspection  had  better  be  done  away  with 
altogether.  He  agreed  with  other  hon. 
Members  that  10  years  of  age  was  too 
early  for  a  child  to  work  hard  under- 
ground in  a  constrained  and  imhealthy 
position.  The  employment  of  women 
and  female  children  on  pit-banks  ought 
to  be  abolished,  as  degrading  and  un- 
sexing  in  its  tendency.  He  also  urged 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  providing 
for  the  payment  of  wages  weekly,  which 
he  believed  would  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  of  the  truck  system.  He  trusted 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  would  be 
put  off  till  such  time  as  wotdd  enable 
Amendments  to  be  framed  which  would 
effect  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  a.  W.  young  said,  this  was 
not  the  Bill  of  last  year,  for  the  present 
Bill  was  considerably  altered  from  the 
previous  measure.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  second  reading;  but  some  interval 
should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
Committee  was  taken,  in  order  to  allow 
hon.  Members  to  communicate  with  their 
constituents. 

Lord  FREDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella) 
with  respect  to  the  clauses  regulating 
the  age  of  boys  working  in  mines,  and 
he  thought  that  the  provision  in  last 
year's  Bill  was  calculated  in  districts 
where  collieries  were  close  to  factories 
to  turn  the  whole  labour  of  those  dis- 
tricts into  certain  occupations.  So  far 
from  regarding  the  Bill  as  a  retrograde 
one,  he  thought  it  a  Bill  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  B.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  thought 
the  Bill  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  dealt  rather  too  ten- 
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derlj  with  the  evils  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  He  thought  it  permitted  chil- 
dren of  too  young  an  age  to  be  sent 
down  into  mines,  and  that  it  failed  to 
require  efficient  inspection.  In  North 
Germany  no  child  unaer  1 6  was  permitted 
to  be  employed  underground.  The  over- 
men could  not  at  present  be  expected  to 
pass  a  theoretical  examination,  but  there 
could  be  no  hardship  in  requiring  that 
all  men  appointed  aiter  a  given  distant 
day,  say  1st  January  1876,  should  be 
required  to  produce  certificates  show- 
ing their  competency  to  discharge  their 
peculiar  duties.  As  regarded  inspec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  admit  that  if 
it  could  be  had,  it  was  worth  paying 
for ;  and  when  they  were  going  to  vote 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  to  repay  the 
over-regulation  prices  to  those  whose 
only  claim  was  founded  on  their  own 
violation  of  the  law,  they  ought  certainly 
not  to  grudge  an  extra  sum  of  £10,000 
or  £15,000  per  annum  for  the  efficient 
inspection  of  mines.  He  did  not  think 
it  could  be  possible  to  inspect  every  mine 
once  in  three  months,  but  the  difficulties 
of  inspection,  and  even  the  number  of 
mines  actually  in  operation  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Many,  particularly 
in  South  Staffordshire,  were  returned  as 
at  work,  which  has  been  closed  for  years. 
The  Socretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  ought  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  state  of  discipline  in  every  mine 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  could 
only  be  ascertained  by  the  personal  exa- 
mination of  Inspectors.  It  had  been 
urged  that  by  appointing  Inspectors,  all 
responsibility  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  owners  of  mines ;  but  he  could  not  see 
the  force  of  the  argument,  because,  in 
his  opinion,  the  owners  of  mines  were 
anxious  that  their  mines  should  be 
worked  on  sound  principles.  The  sys- 
tem of  propping  by  the  contractors  or 
butties  still  prevailing  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, was  the  cause  of  twice  the  number 
of  deaths,  by  fall  of  roof  occurring  there, 
than  took  place  in  the  North  of  England. 
He  trusted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  show  a  little 
more  courage  in  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  that  he  would  maxe  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  far  more  stringent  than  they 
were  at  present. 

Me.  ELLIOT  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  clauses  of  tne  BiU  dealing  with 
the  safety  of  the  miners  could  not  be 


much  improved,  as  they  showed  that  the 
framers  of  the  measure  were  acquainted 
with  mining  affairs  to  the  utmost  minutitB 
of  detail.  Upon  the  question  of  the  age  at 
which  children  should  be  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  mines,  he  thought  the  mat- 
ter might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, where  the  mineowners  and  pa- 
rents were  agreed,  because,  whereas  in 
some  districts  it  would  not  be  right  to 
permit  children  under  12  years  of  age 
to  descend  the  mines,  in  others  no  harm 
would  result  from  permitting  children  of 
10  years  of  age  to  be  so  employed.  In 
regard  to  the  penal  clauses,  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  found  practicable  to  im- 
pose fines — up  to  £100,  if  they  liked — 
on  the  owner,  and  up  to  £10  on  the 
miner,  and  only  to  resort  to  imprison- 
ment if  those  fines  were  not  paid.  No 
man  had  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
safety  of  mines  than  himself,  and  if  he 
thought  that  sub-inspection  would  result 
in  the  saving  of  lives  he  would  gladly  ap- 
prove of  its  adoption.  But  he  remem- 
bered his  own  experience  as  manager  of 
a  colliery,  and  he  knew  how  natural  it 
was  for  a  man  in  that  position  to  feel 
that  when  the  Government  Inspector  had 
been  over  the  workings  all  responsibility 
on  his  part  was  at  an  end,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Such  a  feeling  ought  never  to 
be  encouraged ;  and  any  legislation  that 
tended  to  encourage  it  would  create  a 
greater  evil  than  it  remedied.  On  the 
whole  he  felt  sure  that  the  BiU  would 
prove  acceptable  both  to  the  owners  of 
mines  and  to  the  men  employed  in  them, 
and  would  be  the  means  of  effecting 
many  useful  reforms,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  it  would  be  allowed  to  go  into 
Committee. 

Mb.  BEOGDEN  said,  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  at  all  chargeable  with  un- 
due delay  in  this  kind  of  legislation,  the 
present  Bill,  in  substance,  having  been 
long  before  Parliament.  He  approved 
of  the  limitation  of  the  age  as  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella),  but  regretted  that  the 
Bill  embraced  not  only  coal  mines,  but 
metalliferous  mines  also,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  in  many  respects  entirely 
different.  Before  the  last-named  class 
of  mines  was  introduced  into  the  Bill, 
time  should  have  been  allowed  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  to  be  received  from 
those  most  closely  interested  in  the  ques- 
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tion.  "^Tien  the  proper  time  arrived — 
in  Committee — he  should  invite  the  at- 
tention of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  this  point. 
Jklii.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  compH- 
mentod  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary' of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
on  the  discussion  which  had  arisen,  al- 
though he  thought  every  objection  that 
had  been  taken  could  have  been  more 
satisfactorily  taken  in  Committee  than 
in  a  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  Ho  could  not  quite  understand 
the  view  taken  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, who  began  by  making  sweeping 
objections  to  the  measure,  and  ended  by 
saying  that,  as  their  constituents  disap- 
proved it,  they  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  Bill.  It  reminded 
him  of  tlie  captain  who  bound  a  man 
with  two  chains,  and  then  asked  who  he 
was  and  what  he  had  done.  The  hon. 
Members  first  prejudged  the  Bill  and 
then  wanted  time  to  look  into  its  pro- 
visions. This  was  one  of  those  mea- 
sures which,  when  introduced  two  or 
more  years  ago,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  pass  in  the  first  instance,  but  which 
a  subsequent  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  had  been  shown  to  need  modifi- 
cation in  some  particulars ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  it  had  passed 
through  and  been  further  amended  in 
Committee,  and  was  brought  to  its  final 
stage,  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  measure 
doseniug  a  satisfactory  reception  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  which  would  be 
afiected  by  its  provisions.  The  districts 
of  England  in  which  the  Bill  would  ope- 
rate were  dissimilar  in  many  respects. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  did  not 
matter  whether  the  restriction  as  to  the 
age  at  which  children  were  to  be  allowed 
to  go  into  the  mines  was  fixed  at  10  or 
1 6  years,  for  they  would  find  their  way 
there  in  the  end ;  but  in  districts  where 
there  were  not  only  mines  but  manufac- 
tories, it  would  be  found  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  the  factories  at  an  early  age, 
and  tlion  the  mine  owners  would  alto- 
gether lose  the  advantage  of  youthful 
labour.  He  did  not  see  why  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  labour  in  the 
mines,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  would  be 
engaged  in  work  with  their  own  fathers 
— under  the  same  or  similar  **  half-time" 
regulations  that  obtained  in  factories. 
If  this  were  not  so,  the  colliery  owners 
in  certain  districts  would  have  a  right 
to  complain  that  a  law  was  being  meted 
out  to  them  different  from  that  under 
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which  manufacturers  conducted  their 
business.  With  respect  to  another  branch 
of  the  subject,  he  felt  sure  that  a  sys- 
tem of  minute  inspection,  such  as  was 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ban- 
bury (Mr.  B.  Samuelson),  would  result 
in  enormous  expenditure,  with  but  small 
corresponding  benefit,  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  cSord  little  or  no  additional 
protection  to  the  workmen,  because  it 
would  decrease  the  responsibility  of  col- 
liery owners  and  managers.  He  felt 
confidence  in  the  course  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
Bill,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  mea- 
sure hit  the  mean  between  rendering 
managers  almost  entirely  irresponsible, 
through  excess  of  Government  inspec- 
tion, and  allowing  them  to  conduct  meir 
business  in  a  reckless  manner,  because 
the  Government  inspection  was  either 
insufficient  or  inefficient.  He  believed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  inspect 
thoroughly  one  of  the  larger  mines  in 
Northumberland  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Such  an  inspection  would  be  costly,  and 
it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  miners 
themselves.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
miners  would  regard  this  measure  as 
a  well-considered  compromise,  and  he 
trusted  that  it  would  be  passed  in  a 
shape  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
workmen  and  the  mineowners,  and  also 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  he  was  far  from 
complaining  of  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made,  whether  as  to  the  time  at 
which  this  Bill  was  proposed,  or  as  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  With  respect  to 
the  objection  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Bill  was  proposed,  the  answer  had  been 
already  sufficiently  given  that  the  Bill 
had  been  before  the  country  for  a  long 
time.  Last  year  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  any  opposition.  The 
changes  that  had  been  inlroduced  were 
few,  and  as  a  general  desire  had  been 
manifested  that  the  Bill  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  with  all  diligence,  and  the  Bill 
was  essentially  one  of  detail,  he  thought 
the  best  course  was  to  get  it  read  a  se- 
cond time  as  early  as  possible,  with  the 
fullunderstandingthat  ample  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  consider  its  details  be- 
fore going  into  Committee,  and  with  that 
view  he  proposed  that  the  House  should 
not  go  into  Committee  imtil  the  expira- 
tion of  three  weeks.  K  there  was  one 
exception  to  the  general  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion; it  was  we  speech  of  the  hon. 
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Q^ndeman  who  commenced  the  discns- 
sion  (Mr.  Magniac),  and  whose  com- 
plaints were  unfounded.  That  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  certain  Amend- 
ments with  respect  to  the  inspection  of 
mines  had  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time  without  the  wish  of  the  Cornish 
miners.  Now,  so  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  every  single  Amendment  affect- 
ing mines  in  Cornwall  was  introduced 
after  discussion  with,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  the  Members  for  Cornwall 
themselves,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  clauses  were  arranged  more  syste- 
matically. The  children  employed  above 
ground  in  connection  with  coal  mines 
were  not  included  in  the  "Workshops' 
Begulation  Act,  and  therefore  the  Select 
Committee  suggested  that  the  Work- 
shops' Begulation  Act  should  be  applied 
to  such  children.  But  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  the  children  in  Corn- 
wall and  elsewhere  in  cleaning  the  pro- 
duce of  copper  and  tin  mines  already  sub- 
jected them  to  the  operation  of  that  Act. 
He  would  proceed  to  notice  very  shortly 
a  few  of  the  objections  to  the  Bill.  He 
thought  the  best  answer  that  could  be 

fiven  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
er  for  Banbury  (Mr.  B.  Samuelson) 
was  that  given  by  me  hon.  Member  for 
North  Durham  (Mr.  Elliot).  Hon.  Mem- 
bers must  know  that  as  to  framing  rules 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  anyone  occu- 
pying the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  must  take  the 
advice  of  the  most  competent  advisers — 
namely,  the  Inspectors  of  Mines,  and 
with  them  he  had  consulted,  and  had 
largely  availed  himself  of  their  advice 
in  preparing  the  general  rules  con- 
tained  in  the  Bill.  Since  the  mea- 
sure was  before  the  House  last  Session, 
he  had  received  suggestions  from  various 
parts  of  the  coimt^  against  an  absolute 
exclusion  of  children  under  12,  who,  it 
was  said,  earned  very  considerable  waff  es. 
He  had  so  far  altered  the  Bill  of  last 
year  that  children  of  10  years  of  age 
would  be  permitted  to  work  underground 
but  only  for  three  days  a  week,  and 
with  provision  for  their  education  up  to 
the  age  of  13  years.  With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  women  above  ground 
— ^no  women  were  employed  under  ground 
— ^he  agpreed  very  much  with  what  was 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  ShefiGleld 
(Mr.  Mundella)  that  that  question  must 
be  left  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
population,  and  to  the  spread  of  general 


enlightenment.  As  to  the  complaint  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wenlock  (Mr. 
Brown)  that  masters  and  workmen  were 
differently  treated  with  respect  to  ap- 
peals, he  denied  its  justice  ;  the  appeal 
was  given  to  both  parties  whenever  the 
magistrates  imposed  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine.  As  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Durham  (Mr.  Elliot), 
he  thought  that  for  ordinary  offences, 
which  might  cause  some  injury  to  machi- 
nery, fines  would  be  an  amply  sufficient 
punishment;  but  that  as  to  greater  of- 
fences whereby  the  safety  of  people  en- 
gaged in  mines  was  endangered,  there 
ought  to  be  the  power  of  inflicting 
severe  and  summary  punishment;  but 
in  these  cases  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
Court  had  been  provided.  As  to  short 
payments,  the  whole  of  that  question 
would  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  when  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Truck  System 
was  presented.  The  evidence  was  now 
completed ;  but  it  was  voluminous,  and 
the  Report  could  hardly  be  expected 
in  less  than  about  Ave  weeks  from  the 
present  time.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  complete  education  should  be  afforded 
to  mining  agents.  But  no  mining  schools 
existed  in  this  country,  or  at  least  to  an 
extent  altogether  insufficient  for  the  edu- 
cation of  so  numerous  a  class.  Let  schools 
and  means  of  education  be  provided, 
and  then  we  should  have  a  right  to  insist 
upon  a  strict  preliminary  examination. 
Tne  case  of  shipmasters  was  not  analo- 
gous, because  the  shipmaster  went  to 
sea  for  perhaps  five  or  six  months,  and 
during  all  that  time  the  lives  of  the  crew 
were  in  his  hands.  But  an  agent  who 
committed  a  mistake  might  betaken  be- 
fore a  magistrate  and  immediately  re- 
moved by  his  employer.  All  these  things, 
however,  were  matters  for  Committee, 
and,  in  order  that  ample  time  might  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  by 
me  country,  and  for  putting  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  he  should  name  the 
Committee  for  that  day  three  weeks. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  oommitted 
for  Thursday  16th  March. 
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mittee  not  for  the  purpose  of  delaying, 
but  rather  of  facilitating  its  progress. 
Ho  thought  it  was  desirable  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  requirements  of  a  particular  locality, 
for  they  were  perfectly  competent  to  de- 
cide what  allotments  should  be  ffiven  to 
labourers,  and  what  land  should  be  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  recreation. 
How  much  bettor,  too,  he  would  ask, 
would  it  not  be  that  where  ground  was 
of  a  swampy  and  bad  nature  it  should  be 
drained  and  properly  cultivated  than 
left  as  it  was,  paying  nothing  in  allevi- 
ation of  those  local  rates  which  pressed 
so  heavily  on  particular  districts?  He 
was,  of  course,  far  from  saying  that 
allotments  should  not  be  given  to  the 
labouring  poor,  and  as  to  the  com- 
mons, of  which  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  spoken  seemed  to  think  the 
great  landowners  and  lords  of  the 
manors  got  the  lion's  share,  he  might 
instance  the  case  of  one  inclosure  in 
his  own  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  got  only  a 
sixteenth  part.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  proper  course,  in  his  opinion, 
to  pursue,  was  to  send  the  BiU  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mk.  WTNTEEBOTHAM  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  accede  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  pro- 
posal. He  felt  very  grateful  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill,  because  it  recog- 
nized the  principle  that  the  people  had 
a  real  interest  in  the  public  lands  of  this 
country.  Before  the  year  1845  the  rights 
of  the  poor  in  connection  with  waste 
lands  were  systematically  and  absolutely 
ignored.  No  less  than  4,000  private 
Acts  had  up  to  that  time  been  passed  for 
making  inclosures — 2,000  in  the  last 
century,  and  2,000  in  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century.  The  Bill  of  1845  di- 
rected the  Commissioners  to  authorize 
inclosures  only  when  expedient,  and  con- 
tained provisions  with  respect  to  recrea- 
tion grounds  and  allotment  gardens. 
Under  it,  about  500,000  acres  had  been 
inclosed,  yet  only  an  infinitesimal  portion 
had  been  set  aside  for  recreation  grounds 
and  allotments;  nor  did  it  appear  that 
the  Commissioners  had  ever  stopped  any 
inclosure  on  the  ground  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  generally.  The  Act  of 
1866  provided  that,  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  metropolis,  commons  should 
not  be  inclosed  imder  tJie  Inclosure  Acts 
at  all,  thus  recognizing  the  interests  of 
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the  general  public  as  against  those  of  the 
lords  and  the  commoners.    The  present 
measure  extended  this  provision  to  all 
large  towns.   It  also  improved  the  earlier 
provisions  as  to  allotment43  and  recreation 
^roimds.      The  Bill  did   not  go  quite 
far  enough,    however,    for  it  only  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  public  in  the 
particular  locality  in  whicn  the  waste 
lands  were  situated.      We  were   only 
beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  our  immense 
population  was  living,  and  perhaps  hon. 
Afembers  wore  scarcely  aware  of  the 
growing  extent  in  which  our  increasing 
population  was  pent  up  in  towns.  Those 
growing  masses  of  the  people  had  an 
immense  interest  in  the  little  that  was 
left  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  country ; 
and  the  Legislature  would  be  recklesidy 
improvident  if  it  did  not  consider  the 
interests  not  only  of  tho  present  popu- 
lation, but  also  of  the  very  much  larger 
population  which  would  follow  them.    It 
was  not  enough  to  provide  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  locality,  around,  for  in- 
stance, the  Malvern  Hills,   Helvellyn, 
or    Snowdon;    such    places    were    fre- 
quented by  the  public  from  a  far  wider 
range,  whose  interests  were  entirely  un- 
protected by  the  Bill.    He  did  not  think 
the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  were  more  adverse  to 
the  public  interest  than  were  those  of 
any  other  class ;  perhaps  they  were  less 
so.      But  he  asKed   mem  to  recollect 
that  their  number  in  this  country  was 
constantly  diminishing ;  that  estates  were 
growing  in  size,  and  getting  into  fewer 
hands ;  that  the  occupation  of  land  was 
also  getting  into  fewer  hands,  and  that 
as  farms  became  consolidated  and  the  use 
of  machinery  increased,  fewer  labourers 
would  be  employed  on  the  land.    He 
did  not  complain  of  this ;  but  what  would 
be  the  result  if  the  number  of  persons 
brought  into  direct  contact  with    the 
land  as  owners,  occupiers,  and  cultivators 
diminished  in  number  while  the  popula- 
tion increased  ?    Those  persons  who  fa- 
voured the  present  system  should,  there- 
fore,  consider  how  it  might  be  made 
most  tolerable  to  such  as  had  no  land.  If 
all  land  were  inclosed,  and  the  rights  of 
property  strictly  exercised  over  it,  the 
people  being  kept  to  the  public  roads, 
living  in  England  would  become  intole- 
rable. At  present,  the  liberal  use  of  their 
parks  ana  of  private  waste  land  allowed 
by  certain  landed  proprietors  was  a  miti- 
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gating  drcumstance.    As  a  landless  man 
and  an  habitual  trespasser  he  gratefuUj 
acknowledged  this.     But  the  public  had 
an  interest  in  the  use  of  the  public  waste 
lands  of  the  country  ;  and  if  you  allowed 
no  vent  to  the  indescribable   longing 
for  a  country    hfe    among    the    town 
masses  of  the  population,  there  would 
be  a  growing  feeling  of  discontent  which 
would  operate  much  more  seriously  than 
the  advocates  of  inclosure  were  aware 
of.     One  point  he  wished  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,   who 
praised  the  liberal  administration  of  the 
Crown  lands.      There  was  no   private 
proprietor  who  used   the    rights    over 
waste  lands  in  so  grudging  and  so  nig- 
gardly a  manner   as  the  Crown    and 
file  Duchy  of  Cornwall.     The  Crown 
lands  were  coined  into  the  last  farthing ; 
and  what  might  give  enjoyment  to  thou- 
sands would  be  sold  for  a  hal^enny  if 
no  more  could  be  got  for  it.     He  would, 
therefore,  make  these  practical  sugges- 
tions— ^First,  the  Crown  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  should  be  expressly  restricted 
from    inclosure.      Next,    no    inclosure 
shoidd   be    allowed    anywhere    except 
under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  so  that  imder 
no  circumstances  could  the  lord  and  the 
commoners,  acting  together,  or  the  lord 
alone  under  the  Statute  of  Merton,  evade 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature.  Again, 
no  inclosure  ought  to  be  made  until  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  some  other  re- 
sponsible person,  was  satisfied  that  not 
only  were  local  interests  satisfied,   but 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large 
were  not  injuriously  afiPected.     Parlia- 
ment was  asked  to  legislate  very  much 
in  the  dark  on  this  question.     In  1844, 
Mr.  Blamire's  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
waste  lands  in  England  was  8,000,000 
acres.   Another  estmiate  was  6,000,000 ; 
but  we  now   really  had    no    accurate 
knowledge  on  this  point,  and  the  extent 
of  land  available  for  the  public  use  was 
probably  much  smaller  than. was  sup- 
posed.    He  suggested,  then,  that  there 
should  be  a  survey  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  country,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  such  a  survey 
could  be  made  with  very  little  difficulty 
or  expense.    Until  a  survey  had  been 
made  they  ought  to  hold  their  hands, 
and  he  therefore  trusted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  would  con- 
sider favourably  the  Amenoments  which 
he  should  place  upon  the  Paper  for  pro- 


posal in  Committee,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent indosures  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  provide 
for  the  survey  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
country. 

Mb.  WALSH  said,  he  had  no  great 
fault  to  find  with  the  Bill.   In  the  county 
which     he    represented   (Eadnorshire), 
where  there  were  a  great  many  waste 
lands,  they  were  regarded  as  immitiffated 
nuisances.   Not  only  did  they  give  nse  to 
a  great  deal  of  local  crime,  but  they  espe- 
cially afforded  facilities  for  sheep  steal- 
ing and  harbouring  of  vagrants.    They 
were  also  a  fruitful  cause  of  bad  blood 
and  feuds,  in  consequence  of  disputed 
rights  of  pasture.     So  much  was  this  the 
case,  that  shepherds  were  frequently  se- 
lected not  because  they  were  well  sHUed 
in  the  management  of  sheep,  but  because 
they  were  proficients  in  pugilism.     It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  source  of  congra- 
tulation if  those  lands  were  inclosed  on 
fair  terms.     Nearly  every  class  in  Wales 
was  in  favour  of  their  inclosure ;  but  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  should  not  have 
the  right  of  veto  different  to  that  enjoyed 
by  the  Commissioners.   Although  not  en- 
tertaining that  view,  he  considered  it  was 
one  that  might  be  advantageously  sub- 
mitted to  a  Select  Committee.     He  be- 
lieved, however,  with  the  hon.  Member 
for    Stroud  (^t&x,    Winterbotham)  that 
no  lord  of  the  manor  was  so  hard  a  task- 
master as  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  Indeed,  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  Commissioners  were  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  but  little,  if  any, 
attention  was  ever  paid  to  the  rights  of 
the  commoners.     He  should  not  vote 
against    the    second    reading,    but  he 
should  support,  at  a  later  stage,  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.    and   gallant  Friend 
(Colonel  Barttelot)  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Me.  FAWCETT  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.      

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
press  the  Motion.  Looking  at  the  busi- 
ness before  the  House,  he  feared  it 
would  be  many  a  long  day  before  so 
ffood  an  opportunity  could  be  found  for 
me  discussion  of  the  question,  and  it  was 

still  early. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  supported  the 
Amendment  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  Winterbotham)  had  pro- 
pounded a  most  extraordinary  doctrine 
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— ^namely,  that  the  waste  lands  of  the 
country  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  en- 
joyment of  tourists,  or  rather  gentlemen 
excursionists,  rather  than  for  those  who 
had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  them.  The 
whole  matter  might  become  a  question 
of  compensation,  and  if  the  Malvern 
Hills  and  similar  lands  were  to  be  re- 
served for  the  public  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  worth  consideration  whether  a  de- 
mand in  respect  of  them  might  not  be 
made  upon  the  Consolidated  Fimd. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  thought  these 
commons  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if 
the  lords  of  the  manor  and  the  other 
persons  possessing  particular  rights  in 
them  were  the  only  interested  parties,  as 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pub- 
lic in  general  had  a  ri^ht  to  pass  over 
them.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  oeing  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee,  thinking 
it  would  be  better  to  consider  its  pro- 
visions in  the  ordinary  way  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BEUCE  said,  he  would  not  resist 
the  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

ENDOWED     SCHOOLS    ACT     (1869)     AMEXD- 

MEZn*  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Johm  Lubbock,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1860,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord 
Kdmond  FiTZMAURici,  Mr.  Thomai  IIuoubs,  and 
Mr.   Kathbonb. 

Bill  presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  55.] 

STEAK  BOILEBS  INSPECTION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  U.  B.  Shibidak,  Bill  to 
provide  lor  tbe  Periodical  Inspection  of  Steam 
Boilers  not  marine,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hj 
Mr.  U.  B.  SniRiDAR  and  Mr.  Gourlbt. 

Bill  ;ir(f#«ftt«d,  and  read  tbe  first  time.  [Bill  56.] 

DIPLOMATIC  AND   CONSULAB   SERVICES. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  **  to  inquire  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services  and  their  maintenance  on  the  efficient 
footing  required  by  the  political  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country." — {Mr.  Bouverie,) 

And,  on  February  27,  Committee  iwminaUdnA 
follows  : — Mr.  Bouvbrik,  Mr.  Rtlamds,  Viscount 
ENrisLD,  Mr.  William  Hbnrt  Gladstoivb,  Mr. 
Otwat,  Sir  Hbnrt  Lttton  Rulwbb,  Sir  Crarlbi 
DiLKB,  Mr.  KiNifAiRD,  Mr.  Holmi,  Mr.  Wiluam 
Cartwrioht,  Mr.  Arthur  Rusbbll,  Mr.  Wkit- 
wbll,  Mr.  ScLATBR- Booth,  Mr.  Stopford-Sack- 
viLLB,  Mr.  Eastwick,  Mr.  Bari.no,  Mr.  Wiluam 
LowTiiER,  Mr.  Cambron,  Mr.  Frbdbrick  Star- 
let, Mr.  Baillib  Cocuranb,  ViHcount  Barrirg- 
TON,  and  Mr.  Frbdbrick  Walfolb  : — rower  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Beven  to 
be  tbe  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 

Mr,  J,  Loicther 


HOUSE      OF      LOEDS, 
Friday,  24th  February,  1871. 


MINUTES.]— Sklbot  Coumittib— OfBee  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office  of  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  appointed 
and  nominated ;  Private  Bills,  ajapointed  and 
nominated. 

Public  Hills—  Committee — Report — PronaioiiKl 
Order  Bills  (Committees)*  (25). 

Third  Reading — Princess  Ix>uise's  Annuity*  (20) : 
West  African  Settlements*  (1);  Juriei  Aet 
(1870)  Amendment*  (21),  Midpaiied, 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  FABLLA- 
MENTS  AND  OFFICE  OF  THE  QENTLEMAIT 
USHER  OF  THE  BLACK  BOD. 


Select  Committee 
foUovring  were  named 

Ld.  Chancellor 
Ld.  President 
1^.  Privy  Seal 

D.  Richmond 
M.  lAnsdovme 
M.  Salisbury 
M.  Bath 

E.  Devon 

E.  Tankerville 
E.  Stanhope 
E.  Camanron 


on,  appointed :   The  Lorde 
of  the  Committee : 

E.  Malmesbnrj 

£.  GranTille 

Ld.  Chamberlain 

V.  Hawarden 

V.  Ererslej 

Ld.  Steward 

L.  Colville  of  Calrow 

L.  Kedosdale 

L.  Colchester 

L.  Skelmeredale 

L.  Caimi 


FBIVATB  BILLS. 


Standing  Order  Committee  on,  appointed :  Tbe 
Lords  following,  with  the  Chairman  of  Com* 
mittees,  were  named  of  the  Committee : 


Ld.  President 
Ld.  Privy  Seal 

D.  Somerset 
M.  Winchester 
M.  Lsnsdowne 
M.  Bath 

M.  Ailesbury 
M.  Normanby 

E.  Devon 
E.  Aiilie 

E.  Hardwicke 
E.  Carnarvon 
E.  Romney 
£.  Chichester 
E.  Powis 
K.  Verulam 
E.  Morley 
E.  Strad broke 
£.  Amherst 
Ld.  Chamberlain 


V.  Ilawardea 

V.  Kversley 

Ld.  Steward 

L.  CamoTS 

L.  Saje  and  Sele 

L.  Colville  of  CalrDM 

L.  Sondes 

L.  Digby 

L.  Sheffield 

L.  Colchester 

L.  Silchester 

L.  De  Tabley 

L.  Skelmeredale 

L.  Portman 

L.  Bel  per 

L.  Kbury 

L.  Churston 

L.  Egerton 

L.  Hylton 

L.  Penrhyn 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Fifa 

o'clock,  to  Monday  nezt. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    0OMMON8, 

Friday^  24th  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— New  Writ  Issued— For  Mon- 
mouth County,  tf.  Colonel  Poulett  Somerset, 
C.B.,  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Niw  MftMBiB  SwoBN — Mitchell  Henrj,  esquire, 
far  Gal  way  County. 

Supply  —  cwiMertd  in  drnmitUe  —  Committee 

R.P. 

METROPOLIS— ST.  JAMBS'S  PARK. 
QUE8TI0H. 

VisooiTNT  EOYSTON  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether  it  is 
his  intention,  this  Session,  to  open  the 
communication  for  the  public  Between 
Marlborough  House  Gate  and  Storey's 
Gate,  Birdcage  Walk,  by  the  east  end 
of  St.  James's  Park  ? 

Mb.  AYETON,  in  reply,  said,  when 
the  question  as  to  opening  a  communi- 
cation between  Marlborough  House  and 
Storey's  Gate  by  the  eastern  side  of  St. 
James's  Park  had  last  been  put  to  him, 
he  stated  that  no  change  would  be  made, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  change 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  hon. 
Members  to  obtain  access  to  the  House. 
But,  as  he  had  heard  no  suggestion  to 
that  effect,  no  occasion  had  arisen  for 
bringing  the  subject  under  the  notice  of 
the  Government. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD. 
QX7ESTI0N. 

Mr.  LOCKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  of  the  fiEust  that  the 
measure  of  last  Session  increasing  the 
maximum  borrowing  powers  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan  Board  (unaer  the  Loans  Act 
of  1869)  was  introduced  into  a  Public 
Bill  of  the  Gk>yemment,  and  that  the 
three  Bills  introduced  this  year  for  fur- 
ther extending  such  borrowing  powers 
are  Private  Bills  promoted  by  the  said 
Board;  and,  whetilier  the  Government, 
having  intimated  their  intention  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  amend  the  said  Loans 
Act  of  1869,  purpose  to  allow  the  Pri- 
vate Bills  to  go  to  Committee  beforo  the 
introduction  of  the  Public  Bill,  or  defer 
the  Private  Bills  until  the  House  has 
the  Public  Measure  beforo  it  ? 

Mb.  BBUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  misapprehended  the 


answer  that  he  gave  him  the  other  day 
on  that  subject.  He  had  not  intimated 
the  intention  of  the  Qt)vemment  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  amend  the  Loans  Act, 
1869.  What  he  had  stated  was  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  had  prepared  a 
Bill,  whicn  they  were  about  to  submit 
to  the  Government;  but  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  so  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  object  of  that  Bill,  as  he 
understood,  was  to  explain  and  amend 
the  Act  of  1869,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
extend  their  borrowing  powers,  or  their 
powers  of  consolidation.  As  to  the  three 
Bills  now  before  Parliament,  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
terfere with  their  progress ;  but  he 
thought  the  Notice  of  Motion  given  that 
afternoon  with  regard  to  those  Bills  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chippenham  (Mr. 
Goldney),  was  one  well  worthy  of  consi- 
deration. 

ARMY—PROMOTION  OF   COLONELS. 

QTJESTION. 

Sm  HENET  HOARE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  it  is 
intended  after  the  abolition  of  Purohase, 
to  continue  to  mulct  each  Colonel  on  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  General 
in  the  regulation  value  of  his  commis- 
sion, whicn  would  be  equivalent  to  sell- 
ing the  rank  of  Major  General  at  the 
price  of  £4,500  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  :  Sir,  by  the  exist- 
ing  regulations,  colonels  succeeding  to 
the  rank  of  major  general,  cannot  sell 
their  roeimental  commissions.  It  is  not 
intended  to  recognize  any  new  claims 
to  sell  commissions,  but  simply  to  en- 
able those  who,  imder  existing  regula- 
tions, have  the  right  to  sell  out  of  the 
service,  to  roalize  the  value  of  their 
commissions  on  their  retirement  from 
the  Army. 

ARMY- WIDOWS  OF   OFFICERS  OF  THE 
ARMY.- QUESTION. 

Colonel  C.  H.  LINDSAY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  Purohase  in  the  Army 
being  abolished,  the  widow,  children,  or 
next  of  kin  of  an  officer,  who  is  either 
dangerously  ill  or  who  has  died  before 
he  has  been  repaid  the  customary  price 
of  his  commission,  will  receive  the  money 
from  the  State  to  which  that  officer  would 
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have  been  entitled  if  he  had  lived ;  and,  METROPOLlS-NATUaAL  HISTORY 

whoaer,  m  the  cue  of  an  officer  being  MUSEUM,  SODTD  KENSINGTON. 
killed  in  action  or  on  duty,  or  dying  of 

hia  wounda,  before  he  has  been  repaid  question. 

the  cuBtomary  price  of  his  commiBsion,  Ma.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  aaked 
his  widow  or  children,  or  neit  of  kin,  the  First  Gommiesioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  receive  the  money  ther  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  approved  any  design  for  the  exterior 
had  be  lived  ?  architectural  elevation  of  the  proposed 
Ma.  OARDWELL:    Sir,  the  widow,  Natural  History  Mnaeum  at  South  Ken- 
children,  or  next  of  kin  referred  to  in  sington  ;  whether  the  approved  design  is 
the  first  part  of  the  Question  of  the  hon,  a  modification  of  that  by  the  late  Captain 
and  gallant  Gentleman  do  not  receive  Fowke  which  was  selected  after  the  com- 
the  purchase  money,  according  to  the  petition  instituted  by  the  Eight  honour- 
purchase    system,    and,    therefore,   will  able  Member   for   South   Hants   when 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation  on  the  FirstCommissionerof  Works,  and  which 
abolition  of  the   system.     As  regards  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  appointed  to  exe- 
officers  killed  in  action,  the  rule  expressed  cute  ;  whether  the  approved  design  is  in 
in  the  Warrant  G  1,069  will  be  strictly  architectural  harmony  with  the  ^jacent 
followed.  new  buildings  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ;  and,  whether  he  will,  as  early 
as  possible,  exhibit  drawings  andamodel 
DANGEROUS  MANUFACTURES.  of  the  approved  design  within  the  pre- 
QDEsnoiT.  cincts  of  thia  House,  for  the  inspection 

Ma.    BEOGDEN    asked   the  Secre-  ij„     K-srxxvnv;    ■«    ..,^1-.    .-;^    ™^ 

,          1?  04.  i    J     ii.    TT         Ti       -J i  Mb.  AYEiON,  m  i«piy,   said,  con- 

tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  „-3„„ui„  „„_     'i,„j  v^J;  L„j„  ■„  ,i,q 

irrt  it       u     L       ■        J          ■  i     J     I  siderable  progress  nad  been  made  in  tne 

mether  ho  ha.  .«ued  or  intond.  to  p„p„iii„'i  ^  the  plan,  and  do»gii.  for 

i..m  any  g.n.nU  mMructions  for  th.  §,/„„  Mnaaum  of  Naluial  HiBlory 

jmdan(!oofJu.lice,m  panting  tonoe.  ^    ^  ^  ^^  ,„„^  „  ^..^  jjan' 

fop  place,  for  th.  mannfartur,  of  artiols.  '^^^     j^i ;,  „jj  ^  „„,  jj^,  ^^_ 

of  an  oiplo.™  naturo;  and  -.hother  h,  ^^^  „^  '  ^,„  p,rf«*ri.  UntU  that  wa. 

ha.  appomtad  ot   mtond.  to   appoint  ^^^  ii-Vo„ld,of  oonr..,  b.  impomble 

mmctor.  for  such  work.hop.  or  place,  f  ^   ^y,  ,^        „„  ^^  ^     at  Vrerant 

had  directed  a  very  experienced  officer  _jbj,i 
some  time  ago  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
tices of  manufactories  of  explosive  ma-  armt  REGULATION  BILL 
terials,   and  had  obtained  from  hir"  a  oirpsiTi  w 
very  valuable  Eeport ;    but,  before  any  "  ' 
legislative  action  on   the  subjert  was  Mb.  BAIKES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
taJten,  it  waa   desirable  that  those  in-  State  for  War,  Whether  he  intends,  be- 
quiries  should  be  pursued  further.     He  fore  proceeding  with  the  Second  Eead- 
had  directed  an  analysis  of  the  present  ing  of  the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  to  lay 
Acts.andcertainregulationsnowadopted  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  new 
at  the  Government  factories  to  prevent  Regulations  regarding  promotion    and 
danger,  to  be  prepared  and  forwarded  retirement  whiou  are  to  take  effect  after 
to  the  local  authorities  wherever  those  the  abolition  of  purchase  P 
manufactories  were  known  to  exist,  with  Ma.  CAEDWELL:  Sir,  I  am  not  yet 
a  request  that  they  should  be  issued  to  in  a  position  to  promise  how  soon  I  can 
their  managers.     He  had  no  power  at  lay  any  such  Paper  on  the  Table,  but  I 
present  to  appoint  special  Inspectors  foi  will  do  bo  as  soon  as  I  am  able. 
those  works  ;  but  he  would  require  the  Colonel  ANSON  asked  the  Secretary 
Factory  Inspectors  to  see  that  ttie  provi-  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  would  be 
sions  of  the  Act  now  in  force  were  car-  possible  to  divide  the  Army  Regulation 
ried  out,  and  also  to  suggest  rtioh  addi-  Bill  into  two  separate  Bills,  one  dealing 
tional  precautions  as,  although  not  pro-  with  purchase  and  the  mode  of  its  abo- 
vided  by  the  Act,  were  reaUy  desirable  lition,  the  other  with  the  remaining  ob- 
for  the  security  of  persona  engaged  in  jects  of  the  Bill ;  and,  whether  there  is 
those  establishments.  any  objection  to  Officers  of  the  Army 
Colonel  C,  S.  Linitay 
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commiinicatm^  with  Members  of  Parlia-  SUPPLT 

ment  and  criticiziiig  the  Bill  on  points  r\  :i     jf     r\ 

affecting  their  pecuniary  interests  and  Order  forXommittee  read, 

future  prospects  in  their  profession  ?  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  I  think,  Sir,  the  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Bill  can  be  much  more  conveniently  con-  Chair.'' 
sidered  as  a  whole.   My  hon.  and  gallant 

Friend  is  himself  a  distinguished  officer,  CEYLON-ADAM'S  BRIDGE, 
and  I  trust  he  will  give  no  countenance  to 

anything  which  would  prejudice  the  good  observations. 

order  and  military  discipline  of  the  ser-  Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  rose  to 

vice.     It  is  quite  possible  for  any  officer  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

to  communicate  with  a  Member  of  this  necessity  of   cutting    through    Adam's 

House  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  without  Bridge,  and  thereby  obviating  the  ne- 

incurring  the  reproaxjh  of  being  party  to  cessity  of  circunmavigating  the  island 

such  a  breach  of  discipline.                      •  of  Ceylon.     The  subject  was  one  of  the 

Major  DICKSON  asked  the  Secretary  greatest  commercial  importance,  and  it 

of  State  for  War,  If  he  has  prohibited  had  been  brought  several  times  under 

the  promotion  by  sale  in  succession  in  re-  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Government, 

giments  where  there  are  supernumerary  and  in  1862  a  Committee,  over  which  he 

Officers,  and  whether  such  regulation  is  had  the  honour  to  preside,  was  appointed 

not  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  ob-  by  the  House,  which  recommended  that 

structive  to  promotion  in    those  regi-  the  Indian  Government  should  cut  a  pas- 

ments  ?            sage  between  the  island  of  Bamisseram 

Mr.  CAEDWELL :   Sir,  I  have  not  and  Point  Tonitory,  at  the  western  end  of 
prohibited  the  sales  in  question,    and  Adam's  Bridge,  with  the  view  of  shorten- 
everything  which  has  been  done  has  ing  the  present  route  to  and  from  the  Bay 
been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  prac-  of  Bengal  by  360  miles  ;  but,  notwith- 
tice  pursued  when  the  former  reductions  standing  that  recommendation,  from  that 
were  made  in   1866.     The  absorption  time  to  the  present,  no  steps  had  been 
has  always  been  in  the  junior  rank,  in  taken  in  the  matter.     That  the  trade 
which  there  was  a  supernumerary.  which  would  be  benefited  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  proposed  works  was  not  an 
unimportant  one,  was  shown  from  the 
ALLEGED     CONGRATULATORY      MES-  fact    that,    imperfect    as    the    existing 
SAGES  TO   THE  CROWN   PRINCE   OF  channel    was,    it    had    increased    from 
GERMANY.— (QUESTION.  7,000  tons   in  1829  to  200,000  in  last 
Sir    HENEY    HOARE    asked    the  y®,^     Having    twice    visited  the    lo- 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  '^^.^^  ^^  '?  f  Vo^'^'^^^to  say  that 
AflPairs,  Whether  the  statement  in  tie  ^^   ^^^^  whatever  would  have  to 
Daily  Telegraph  is  correct-viz.,  That  ^®  encountered  m   executmg  the   pro- 
Captain  Hozier  has  been  charged  with  R^«^^,  T^^^'     ^^  opemng  of  the  Suez 
messages  of  congratulation  fiSm   Her  p*?^^  had  occasioned  the  Indian  trade 
Majes^,   the    Prince    of   Wales,    and  *?  ^^   ^^^f    ^^  ,«^^«*  ^^^'^A\^}'J 

the"^  Dd^e  of  Cambridge  to  the  Crown  ?^^   ^««««1«'   f\  ^^    ^^^^^^^^  *^**' 

•D-^^^r.  ^t  n ^^^  .,^^  *!,«  »„/,/,«=»»■,  ^  "le  coxirse  of  two  or  three  years, 

irrince  oi  (jrermany  upon  tne  successes  .,.               -,          u  i,                j  •    xi. 

won  bv  his  Armv  ?  sailing  vessels  would  be  engaged  m  the 

Vi8aou>'T  ENiTELD :  In  the  tempo-  *"^''-  J^«  ^^^.-J'  otcomse,  greatly 

raiy  and  unavoidable  absence  of  the  augment   tfie    utdity  of  the  proposed 

FiAt  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  must  ask  J,'"''}^-  J^\  Colomal   Government  at 

the  hon.  Baronet  to  defer  his  Question  ^^j'^^  ^^^  determined  to  make  a  large 

for  a  short  time  *'^*^   deep-water  harbour  at   Colombo, 

SiE  HENEYHOAEE :  I  beg  to  give  ^^  ^^  *^«  proposed  canal  were  cut  there 
Notice  that  I  shaU  repeat  my  Wtion  ''O'lld^^e  «  saving  of  250  mUes  be- 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears  ^^t^""  ^fS^'^^i  ^ft^'  ^^  °*r 
in  his  "nlaco  gation  of  the  Ciulf  of  Manaar  was  the 

^       *  safest  in  the  world,    and  it  appeared 

from  the  annual  Beports  of  the  Indian 
Presidencies — which,  from  the  clear  and 
ample  manner  in  which  they  treated  all 
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Indian  questions,  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  in  the  Library  of  that  House — ^that 
in  the  course  of  last  year  2,222  vessels 
passed  through  the  existing  channel 
through  Adam's  Bridge,  of  which,  al- 
though they  were  navigated  by  natives, 
only  two  were  lost.  What  he  now  pro- 
jiosed  was  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  cut  a  canal  through  a  promontory 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  height  of  the 
land  being  12  feet,  at  an  estimated  ex- 
pense of  £91 ,000,  whereby  a  mag^ficent 
harbour,  containing  16  miles  of  smooth 
and  deep  water  would  bo  obtained. 
Last  year  117,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
shipped  at  very  great  risk  and  ex- 
pense at  Tutacorin ;  whereas  if  the 
harbour  to  which  he  was  referring  was 
constructed  ships  could  load  at  jetties 
along  the  shore,  to  which  the  cotton 
could  be  conveyed  by  means  of  a  short 
branch  line  of  railway.  The  Province  of 
Madura,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  was 
extremely  rich  in  cattle,  sh^e^  and 
other  produce ;  but  the  harbour  at 
Point  de  GaUe  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
commodious that  could  be  found  on  any 
coast.  Canals  were  no  new  things  in 
those  parts.  The  Madras  Presidency 
had  already  89  milcA^  of  canals,  one  of 
nine  miles  in  length  having  been  re- 
cently constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  Madras  with  the  great  rice- 
producing  district  of  Pennaar ;  but  the 
Indian  Government  would  not  incur  the 
expense  of  making  the  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  which  he  was  speaking,  because 
the  opening  of  such  a  canal  would  be  an 
Imperial  question,  and  ought,  in  their 
opinion,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Im- 
perial funds.  As  the  making  of  the  canal 
would  save  vessels  making  the  voyage  to 
Calcutta — 720  miles  of  sailing — ship- 
owners would  be  willing  to  pay  a  re- 
munerative toll  for  the  privilege  of  pass- 
ing through  the  canal,  and  so  the  work 
would  be  self-supporting.  His  belief, 
indeed,  was  that  it  would  pay  the  Indian 
Government  most  handsomely  for  the 
outlay.  He  desired  further  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  another  ques- 
tion connected  with  maritime  matters 
on  the  coast  of  India.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  for  India 
in  addressing  his  constituents  two  or 
three  years  ago,  took  credit  for  having 
40  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  India. 
But  the  coasts  of  India  extended  firom 
the  Persian  boundary  at  Beloochistan 

Sir  James  M^himtone 


to  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Siaxn  at 
Tenasserim,  a  distance  of  4,000  miles, 
making  about  one  lighthouse  to  every 
100  miles  of  coast;  but,  to  his  own 
knowledge,  there  were  14  points  between 
Bombay  and  Cape  Comorin  where  light- 
houses were  so  much  wanted  that  ships 
had  to  make  much  longer  passages,  and 
to  run  far  greater  risks,  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  shore  was  properly 
lighted.  Having  sailed  along  1,200  miles 
of  the  coast  of  India  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  he  could  say  that  there  was  no 
civilized  country  in  the  world  worse  off 
for  necessary  coast  light  and  harbour 
accommodation.  If  the  channel  he 
had  alluded  to  had  ^e&n  in  the  hands 
of  M.  de  Lesseps,  he  would  have  done 
in  nine  months  what  the  Government 
of  India  had  taken  as  many  years  to 
accomplish.  By  means  of  the  dredges 
used  by  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  Suez' 
Canal,  the  great  rivers  of  India  might 
be  rendered  navigable  and  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  inland  pro- 
duce to  the  coast  for  shipment  during 
the  whole  year,  instead  of  during  a  part 
of  it  only,  as  was  the  case  at  present ; 
while  the  mouths  of  many  of  them  might 
easily  be  converted  into  good  harbours 
by  the  appliance  of  those  scientific  means 
which  were  so  well  understood  in  this 
coimtry.  But  the  science  of  construct- 
ing harbours  was  so  little  imderstood  in 
India  that  there  were  not  to  be  found 
on  the  whole  continent  harbour  works 
of  equal  magnitude  with  those  which 
had  been  constructed  by  private  enter- 
prize  at  Grimsby  and  many  other  places 
on  our  coast.  To  sum  up  his  object  in 
bringing  this  question  forward,  it  was 
to  save  the  mercantile  marine  of  Ghreat 
Britain  from  the  expense  of  720  miles 
more  of  sailing  than  was  necessary  in 
making  the  voyage  to  Calcutta,  and  from 
the  risk  of  sailing  round  one  of  the  most 
stormy  and  disagreeable  promontories 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  no  one  coidd 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  opening  of 
Adam's  Bridge  advocated  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member.  The  object  of 
saving  a  dangerous  voyage  of  700  miles 
in  g^ing  to  or  from  Calcutta  was  so  great 
that  the  Indian  Government  could  not, 
now  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened, 
longer  avoid  the  necessity  of  looking  into 
it.  A  proper  survey  and  estimate  £ould 
be  at  once  obtained,  and  whether  made 
by  the  Indian  or  by  the  English  Govern- 
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ment,  sucli  tolls  might  be  leyied  on  ships 
passing  through  the  canal  as  in  a  few 
years  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
cost,  after  which  a  yery  small  toll  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required  to  keep  it 
in  repair.        

Mb.  EASTWICK  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised that  so  little  had  been  done  by 
the  Government  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  1862  in 
reference  to  this  among  other -Indian 
questions.  He  could  not  explain  to  him- 
self why  it  was  that  the  Oovemment  had 
failed  to  imdertake  a  work,  the  expense 
of  which  was  so  small,  and  the  advantages 
so  great  and  certain.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  that 
it  would  encourage  the  coasting  trade ; 
it  would  also  enable  the  mariner  to  avoid 
a  circuitous  route,  and  a  most  dangerous 
place  to  touch  at.  Point  de  Galle,  often 
attended  with  loss  of  life.  But  the 
chief  advantage  of  all  was  the  securing 
a  good  harbour.  Indeed,  having  been 
himself  nearly  lost  in  the  passage  going 
from  Calcutta  to  Madras,  he  could  fully 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  a  good  har- 
bour on  that  coast.  There  was  this  fur- 
ther Imperial  advantage — that  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  harbour  would  be 
found  of  almost  incalculable  advantage 
in  case  of  war  breaking  out  in  that  p^ 
of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
work.  It  could  be  made,  and  it  would 
save  the  dangers  and  loss  of  money 
and  time  in  making  the  voyage  round 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  East  India 
Company  had  annually,  for  many  years, 
devoted  a  sum  of  money  to  deepening 
the  channel ;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  excavating  the  rock  under  water,  the 
progress  had  been  comparatively  slow 
and  ineffective ;  the'  rocky  barrier,  how- 
ever, could  be  removed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  diving  bells  and  competent 
Gzcavators 

Mb.  grant  duff  said,  he  did 
not  doubt  the  advantage  of  having  a 
deep-water  channel  all  through  the  etrait 
between  Ceylon  and  the  coast  of  India. 
Such  a  channel  would  add  considerably 
to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  world. 
But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  such  a  channel  could  be  made, 
who  was  to  make  it  ?  The  Government 
of  Ceylon  had  not  hitherto  considered 
that  its  subjects  were  sufficiently  inte- 


rested in  the  matter  to  expend  any  very 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  carrying 
into  effect  any  such  proposal  as  -that 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Was  it,  then,  to  be  the  Impe- 
rial Government?  The  Imperial  Go- 
vernment refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  •  The  Admiralty  said  that  ships 
coming  from  the  Bed  Sea  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  glad  to  save  some  hun- 
dred miles  by  using  a  deep-water  channel 
through  Falk  Straits,  if  one  could  be 
made ;  but  they  would  think  twice  be- 
fore paying  the  toll  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exact.  As  for  ships  of  war, 
they  would  continue  to  go  round  the 
outside  of  Ceylon,  and  touch,  as  they 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  do,  at 
Trincomalee.  Was  it,  then,  India  that 
must  make  the  channel?  WeU,  but 
India  was  making  it  to  the  best  of  her 
ability.  For  42  years  the  Indian  autho- 
rities had  been  paying  considerable  sums 
for  improving  the  water  way,  and  a 
large  amoimt  of  Indian  shipping  now 
went  through  what  was  known  as  the 
Faumben  Channel.  If  Government  were 
now  to  alter  its  plans  and  adopt  the  new 
channel  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  whole  of  the  money  that  had  been 
spent  in  improving  the  Faumben  Chan- 
nel would  be  thrown  away.  He  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  had  been  arguing  on  the 
assumption  that  what  the  hon.  Baronet 
proposed  was  not  impossible;  but  the 
information  laid  before  him  by  persons 
acquainted  with  those  seas,  and  familiar 
with  the  soundings,  amounted  to  this — 
that  the  Faumben  Channel  had  been 
greatly  improved,  and  would  be  still 
further  improved ;  but  that,  when  all 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done, 
neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  channels 
which  had  been  proposed  could  be  made 
available  for  large  snips,  the  water  being 
very  shallow  for  a  long  way,  both  in 
the  GuK  of  Manaar  and  on  the  other 
side  of  Adam's  Bridge,  so  that  both  the 
north  and  south  entrances  of  the  pro- 
posed channels  would  be  unapproachable 
by  large  vessels,  unless  an  expenditure  al- 
together disproportionate  to  the  object  to 
be  attained  was  incurred.  Fassing  from 
that  subject  to  the  much  larger  question 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred — 
the  question  of  lighthouses  and  other  ma- 
ritime improvements  on  the  Indian  coast 
— ^he  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was  very  far  from 
denying  that  there  was  an  immense  deal 
to  do  on  the  Indian  coast;    but  when 
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the  hon.  Baronet  compared  tlie  harbour 
works  of  India  with  the  harbour  works 
of  this  country,  he  should  remember  the 
very  different  amount  of  capital  that 
was  available  for  suchpurposes  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India.  He  could  not  give 
the  hon.  Baronet  much  hope  of  any- 
thing being  done  for  the  particular  pro- 
ject which  he  had  recommended  for  im- 
proving the  water  way  between  Ceylon 
and  the  mainland ;  but  he  could  assure 
him  that  the  Indian  Government  was 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing harbours  and  creating  more  light- 
houses aroimd  the  shores  of  India. 

TREATY  OF  PARIS  (1856)— DECLARATION 

OF  MR.  ODD  RUSSELL— QUESTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  DISEAELI,  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1856)  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  with 
reference  to  the  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject lately  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
said :  Sir,  in  the  remarks — the  few  re- 
marks, and  the  fewer  inquiries — I  am 
about  to  make  respecting  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856,  it  is  not  my  intention,  or 
my  wish,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  great  principles  of  policy  involved 
in  that  subject.  A  more  important  theme 
could  not  engage,  in  my  opinion,  the 
attention  of  Parliament ;  and  on  a  right 
appreciation  of  aU  the  circimistances  con- 
nected with  it  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  the  future  power  of  this  country 
greatly  depends — and,  more  than  that, 
the  fortunes  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  globe.  But  a  subject  of  that  kind  is 
not  to  be  treated  in  a  casual  and  desul- 
tory manner.  An  hon.  Member  has  al- 
ready given  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  the  whole  question  before  the 
House,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
House  wiU  then  enter  into  the  discussion 
with  that  interest  and  attention  which 
the  gravity  of  the  question  requires.  The 
remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make  are 
rather  preparatory  to  a  discussion  of  the 
matter.  They  will  divest  the  theme  of 
some  controversial  details,  which,  if  not 
now  treated,  would  only  embarrass  that 
greater  discussion  of  policy  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  Notice  that  has  been  given. 
Among  other  points  which  I  should  like 
to  decide  to-night  would  be  to  ascertain, 
for  example,  fiie  avowed  object  of  the 
Conference  that  is  now  sitting  in  Lon- 
don.    That  subject  seems  involved  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  ambiguity.  The  reasons 
which  have  been  given  by  persons  in 
authority  for  that  Conference  appear  to 
be  perplexed  and,  in  a  certain  degree, 
contradictory.  The  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  with  so  much  mysterious 
inconsistency,  that  I  thought  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  order  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  more  precisely  and 
accurately  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs 
with  respect  to  it.  I  therefore  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  I  could  of  giving 
Notice  on  that  subject  last  Friday;  but 
I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

I  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  in 
some  remarks  I  made  on  the  first  night 
of  this  Session,  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House.  They  were  necessarily  of  an 
imperfect  character,  and  the  view  from 
wMch  I  then  took,  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  Treaty.  I  had 
one  object,  and  only  one  object,  in  mak- 
ing those  remarks  on  the  first  night  of 
our  meeting.  I  thought  that,  considering 
the  great  events — almost  imprecedented 
in  importance— which  had  occurred  in  the 
interval  since  the  Prorogation,  it  was  not 
inexpedient  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  their  great  consequences.  I 
wanted  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
in  the  interval,  in  consequence  of  those 
events,  there  had  been  a  great  revolution 
in  all  our  diplomatic  relations — ^that  all 
the  principles  and  traditions  with  re- 
spect to  external  affairs  had  become 
obsolete — that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  destroyed — that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  balance  of  power  being  de- 
stroyed there  had  been  a  repudiation  of 
treaties  by  several  States,  and  that  of  all 
existing  countries  the  one  which  would 
most  suffer  by  any  diminution  of  diplo- 
matic morality  and  any  violation  of  pub- 
lic law  would  be  our  own.  That  was  the 
object  I  had  in  making  those  remarks, 
and  as  they  necessarily  extended  over  a 
variety  of  instances,  it  was  not  possible  fop 
me  to  dwell  in  any  minute  detail  upon 
any  particular  treaty.  Nevertheless,  with 
regard  to  the  Treaty  of  1856,  I  did  ven- 
ture to  make  more  than  one  observation 
as  to  its  character.  I  said  distinctly, 
with  regard  to  that  Treaty,  that  Bussia, 
in  repudiating  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
which  referr^  to  the  neutral  character 
of  the  Black  Sea,  had,  in  fact,  repudiated 
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the  very  gist  of  the  whole  subject — the 
essence  of  the  Treaty ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
that  was  the  question  for  which  we  had 
struggled  and  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
endured  those  sufferings  which  never 
can  be  forgotten.  Sir,  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  demon- 
stration of  such  a  position,  even  if  I  had 
the  opportunity.  I  knew  weU  that  I 
was  speaking  to  a  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  even  now  a  majority  of  the 
Members  were  Members  of  Parliament 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  preceded,  accompa- 
nied, and  terminated  that  great  struggle. 
The  House,  therefore,  I  assimied,  was 
perfectly  aware  that  after  that  war  had 
been  waged  one  whole  year,  Kussia 
intimated  her  desire  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  her  opponents.  The 
Government  of  Austria  in  1855 — the 
GFovemment  which,  when  I  described 
as  neutral,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
disputed  the  accuracy  of  that  defini- 
tion, but  which  I  find  mentioned  in  offi- 
cial dociiments  of  1855  as  a  Govern- 
ment friendly  to  both  parties,  to  the 
Allies  and  to  Bussia — ^the  Government 
of  Austria  interfered  with  a  view  to 
bring  about  a  pacification.  I  will  treat 
the  circumstances  with  extreme  brevity ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  place 
them  clearly  before  the  House.  After , 
some  communications  it  was  ascertained 
that  peace  might  probably  be  success- 
fully negotiated  on  four  points — those 
celebrated  Four  Points  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  still  recollect.  The  first 
point  referred  to  the  government  of  the 
Principalities.  The  second  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  The  third 
point  was  that  some  means  were  to  be 
invented  for  terminating  the  naval  su- 
premacy of  Kussia  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  fourth  point  referred  to  the  future 
protection  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte.  A  Conference  was  held 
at  Vienna  —  Bussia  having  intimated 
that  she  was  prepared  to  negotiate  on 
these  four  points — that  is  to  say,  hav- 
ing admitted  the  principle  which  these 
four  points  embodied.  The  result  of 
the  negotiations  was  shortly  this — The 
first  two  points,  as  framed  by  the  AUies, 
were,  after  discussion,  admitted  by  Bus- 
sia. The  fourth  point,  which  referred 
to  the  protection  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte,  was  never  brought 
under  formal  discussion  at  the  Con&r- 


ence;    but  Bussia  privately  intimated 
that  she  would  accede  to  that  fourth 
proposition,  and  so  no  difficulty  arose  in 
that  case.     But  with  regard  to  the  third 
point,  when  the  Conference  had  to  de- 
cide upon  the  means  by  which  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Bussia  was  to  be  termi- 
nated in  ikQ  Black  Sea,  great  difficulties 
arose.     It  appears  that  Bussia  having 
admitted  the  principle  of  the  third  point, 
the  Allies,  with  great  courtesy,   and  I 
think  wisdom,    suggested  that  Bussia 
should  herself  propose  the  means  by 
which  that  result  should  be  attained. 
But,  after  waiting  for  instructions  from 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Bussian  negotiators 
declined  to  do  that ;  and,  therefore,  the 
proposition  of  the  Allies  for  establishing 
the  neutral  character  of  the  Black  Sea 
was  brought  forward,  and  that  proposi- 
tion, after  considerable  delay,  and  after 
waiting  again  for  instructions  from  St. 
Petersburg,    was    utterly    rejected    by 
Bussia.     The  state  of  affairs,  then,  was 
this — Bussia  had  consented  formally  to 
the  two  first  propositions,  and  privately 
to  the  fourth.     The  government  of  the 
Principalities,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  the  due  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  Porte  not  by  one 
Power,  but  by  all  the  Powers — these 
points  were  all  conceded ;  and  the  point 
upon  which  the  negotiations  for  peace 
were  broken  was  the  neutral  character 
of  the  Black  Sea.  A  great  responsibility, 
therefore,  rested  upon  the  negotiators  of 
the  Allies,  and  especially  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  which  took  so  eminent 
a  lead  in  these  negotiations.     Was  the 
war  to  be  continued?     Was  immense 
treasure  to  be  further   expended,  and 
great  sacrifices  of  human  life  to  be  in- 
curred for  this  imsettled  point — the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  ?    It  was  an 
awful  responsibility,  no  doubt,  to  decide 
on  this  point ;  but  responsibility  in  a  free 
State  is  not,  or  should  not  be,  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  individuals,  but  rather 
of  honourable  pride ;  and  it  would  be  well 
for  the  House  to  remember,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  who  were  the  states- 
men upon  whom  this  great  responsibility 
peculiarly  devolved.     The  Prime  Minis- 
ter   of   this    country    then    was    Lord 
Palmerston ;  who,  however  some  of  his 
last  feats  of  foreign  policy  may  be  ques- 
tioned, must  be  admitted  by  all  to  be 
a  man  who  had  a  most  vigorous  percep- 
tion of  what  were    the  interests    and 
duties  of  this  country,  and  who  at  that 
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timo  was  unquestionably  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers,  and  with  no  ap- 
2)arent  diminution  of  that  decision  and 
that  spirit  with  which  he  had  always 
conducted  our  foreign  affairs.  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
that  distinguished  nobleman  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
invited  more  than  two  years  ago  to  as- 
sist him  by  his  experience — Lord  Claren- 
don. The  negotiator  who  represented 
this  countiy  at  Vienna  was  a  nobleman 
who  was  a  Member  of  this  House  for 
nearly  half  a  century — who  has  the 
largest  experience  of  public  affairs  of 
any  individual  of  our  time,  who  has  oc- 
cupied every  oflB.ce,  from  Pajrmaster  of 
the  Forces  to  President  of  the  Council, 
and  who  had  been  for  seven  years  Prime 
Minister^  of  England  —  Earl  Russell. 
These  were  the  men  upon  whom,  so  far 
as  this  country  was  concerned,  peculiarly 
devolved  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
war  should  be  pursued.  They  did  not 
hesitate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  negotiated  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  recommend  their  Sove- 
reign to  prosecute  the  war,  and  not  to 
cease  imtil  the  Allies  had  effected  a  set- 
tlement similar  to  that  which  Kussia 
had  rejected.  Well,  the  war  continued 
another  year : — and  the  House  and  the . 
country  have  never  forgotten  the  circum- 
stances— great  glory  and  honour  to  the 
Allies  and  to  Russia  also,  much  exhibi- 
tion of  heroic  conduct  on  both  sides,  and 
on  both  sides,  no  doubt,  imprecedented 
suffering.  In  the  course  of  another  year 
Russia  was  exhausted,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  negotiated.  And  what  was 
that  Treaty?  Russia  was  exhausted; 
but  the  Allies,  victorious  and  triumph- 
ant, though  they  had  incurred  im- 
mensely increased  expenditure,  and  en- 
dured aggravated  sacrifices  of  life,  did 
not  demand  from  Russia  the  Crimea, 
which  they  might  have  restored  to 
Turkey.  They  did  not  demand  any  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
All  the  points  in  that  Treaty,  except  the 
neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  been 
offered  by  Russia  at  Vienna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  therefore  had  been 
obtained  by  our  negotiators  in  the  first 
instance  ;  but  as  a  full  satisfaction,  as  a 
settlement  that  completely  justified  the 
great  exertions  and  sacrifices  that  had 
been  incurred,  as  a  settlement  which 
Ilr.  Disraeli 


they  believed  would  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world  bo  far  as  that  portion  of  it 
was  concerned,  they  insisted  that  the 
neutrality  of  tiie  Black  Sea  should  be 
accomplished. 

Now,  Sir,  having  touched — I  hope  ac- 
curately— ^upon  these  important  facto,  and 
recaUed  them  I  trust  not  without  con- 
venience as  regards  future  discussion,  I 
would  venture  to  ask  was  I  not  justified 
in  my  statement  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  that  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea  was  the  very  basis  and  gist  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  of  1856— that  it  was  the 
main  object  of  the  war,  the  great  result 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  this 
country  and  France  and  their  Allies 
made  the  vast  sacrifices  of  life  and 
treasure  now  so  freely  acknowledged? 
That  being  the  case,  I  asked  myself, 
had  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
poUcy  of  iigland  had  ever  changed  ? 
I  believed  myself  it  had  not  changed — 
I  believe  that  it  cannot  change.  But 
when  I  spoke  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  we  were  not  in  possession  of 
Papers  which  have  since  been  placed 
on  the  Table.  Now,  what  do  these 
Papers  show  with  reference  to  this  po- 
licy? We  find  in  those  Papers  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Queen's  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg;  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  writes  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  GJranville, 
and  mentions  that  he  had  long  foreseen 
that  Russia  would  attempt  a  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  that  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  that  opinion  to  his 
Lordship  and  to  the  late  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. From  these  Papers  it  appears  that 
what  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  had  long 
foreseen  did  at  last  occur,  and  though 
he  had  for  some  time  avoided  touching 
on  the  subject  with  the  Russian  Mi- 
nister, he  is  at  last  obliged  to  encounter 
the  disclosure  which  he  had  so  long 
dreaded.  And  what  were  the  expres- 
sions which  were  used  on  that  occasion 
by  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  to  Prince 
Gortchakoff?  He  stated  to  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  that  he  had  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  light  in 
which  the  report  would  be  viewed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  he 
should  expect  to  receive  orders  immedi- 
ately to  ask  for  his  passports  and  to 
quit  St.  Petersburg.  Now,  I  ask  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  diplomatic  Bervice.    He 
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has  been  engaged  to  my  knowledge  for 
40  years  in  posts  of  important  trust; 
for  I  recollect  that  when  I  was  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1830  he  was,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  sagacity, 
as  well  as  of  discretion.  Can  it  be 
doubted,  then,  that,  haying  frequently 
expressed  to  Lord  Gbanville  and  Lord 
Clarendon  his  apprehension  of  the  danger 
which  he  foresaw,  those  distinguished 
statesmen  had  furnished  him  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  tone  he  should  adopt 
when  the  disclosure  was  made,  and  the 
language  which  he  should  use?  And  that 
thelanguage  used  by  Sir  Andrew  Bucha- 
nan was  language  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  which  he  received, 
no  one  who  knows  him  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  That  is  a  proof,  therefore,  in 
these  Papers,  that  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land, with  reference  to  this  question, 
had  not  undergone  a  change.  But  they 
furnish  us,  on  that  head,  with  another 
proof.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  the 
difficult  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  through  the  repudiation  by  Eussia 
of  the  condition  of  Aie  Treaty  of  Paris 
which  refers  to  the  Black  Sea,  took  a 
step  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  will  not 
criticize  —  I  reserve  any  such  criticism 
for  that  larger  debate  which  is  impend- 
ing— ^but  I  may  now  at  least  observe 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  steps  ever  taken  by  a 
Government.  They  resolved  on  sending 
jBL  special  envoy  to  Coimt  Bismarck. 
Now,  I  am  not  quarrelling  with  the  Go- 
vernment, because,  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty,  they  decided  on  send- 
ing a  special  envoy  to  what  may  be 
ca&ed  the  Prussian  Court.  I  can  easily 
conceive  adequate  reasons  why  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  at  Berlin  should  not 
leave  the  seat  of  his  labours.  Nor  am  I 
here  to  quarrel  with  the  selection  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  post.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  tests  of  competency 
to  fill  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  is  the 
capacity  for  fixing  on  the  right  man  for 
any  public  appointment,  and  I  do  not 
challenge  for  a  moment  the  propriety 
of  selecting  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  in  this 
particidar  instance.  He  may  not  have 
the  experience  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
aiid  for  a  reason  with  which  I  am  sure 
he  will  find  no  fault  —  because  he  is  a 
younger  man.  But  Mr.  Odo  Bussell 
has,  nevertheless,  had  great  experience 
in  diplomacy.    He  has  had  questions 


entrusted  to  him  at  a  post  where  they 
were  both  critical  and  delicate ;  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
conduct,  has,  upon  all  occasions,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  to  whose  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  might  be  safely 
committed  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Odo  BusseU,  moreover,  was  not 
abroad  —  and  that  was  an  additional 
reason  why  he  should  be  selected  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Versailles.  He  had  been 
re-called  from  his  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment, and  promoted  to  a  post  in  the  Fo- 
reign Office  of  the  highest  trust  and  im- 
portance. He  was  the  right-hand  man 
of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  was  in  daily  communication  with  his 
chief.  Now,  hon.  Gentlemen  must  see 
at  once  of  how  much  consequence  it  is, 
when  you  have  a  special  envoy  who  is 
to  execute,  imder  extraordinay  circimi- 
stances,  business  of  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  kind,  he  should  be  a  man 
with  whom  the  Minister  is  in  personal 
connection,  so  that  he  should  not  have 
to  depend  merely  on  written  instructions 
prepared  for  the  special  occasion ;  but 
an  envoy  who— fresh  from  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  head  of  the  Government — should 
set  out  upon  his  mission  thoroughly 
impressed  and  impregnated  with  their 
policy  and  their  views,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  resoui'ces  to  meet 
all  contingencies.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  could  hope  and  expect  that 
its  interests  would  be  faithfully  repre- 
sented and  attended  to.  Now,  what 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Odo  Bussell, 
our  special  envoy  under  such  favourable 
circumstances,  and  personally  so  well 
qualified  as  he  was  for  the  post  ?  He 
leffc  England  late  in  November,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  he  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  Yersailles,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  travelling  through  the 
seat  of  war.  He,  however,  arrived  at 
Yersedlles  at  last,  and  lost  no  time  in 
placing  himself  in  communication  with 
Count  Bismarck.  There  is,  in  these 
Papers,  an  interesting  narrative  of  what 
occurred  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  Odo  Bussell  was  twice  closeted  with 
Coimt  Bismarck  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
He  saw  him  in  the  morning,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what  then  passed  Count 
Bismarck  communicated  with  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  saw  him  again  at  1 0  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  was  closeted  with 
him  until   midnight.     .Now,  Mr.   Odo 
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Eussell  having,  after  mucli  trouble  and 
painS)  obtained  the  interview  wbicli  he 
sought  for,  did,  I  have  no  doubt,  full 
justice  to  his  mission,  and  spoke  with 
that  adroitness  and  judgment  which  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  interests 
of  this  country,  instructed  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  State.  Well,  what  did 
Mr.  Odo  Eussell  say  to  Count  Bismarck? 
He  pressed  for  a  settlement  of  a  question 
which,  as  he  informs  us,  he  had  frankly 
proved  to  Count  Bismarck  was  of  a  nature, 
in  its  present  state,  to  compel  us,  with 
or  without  allies,  to  go  to  war  with  Rus- 
sia. I  ask  the  House  again,  was  I  not 
justified  in  the  statement  which  I  made 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  that  the 
question  of  the  Black  Sea  was  the  real 
question  which  was  involved  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  ?  Have  I  not  proved  to 
the  House  that  this  was  the  view  of 
eminent  statesmen  like  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Eussell,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  negotiations  at 
Paris  and  Vienna  ?  And  have  we  not 
primd  facie  evidence  that  on  the  22nd  of 
November  last  this  was  the  confirmed 
policy  of  the  English  Cabinet — the  policy 
of  such  men  as  Lord  Cl£u*endon  and 
Lord  GranviUe  ?  I  was,  I  must  confess, 
astonished  to  learn,  having  these  Papers 
before  us,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  made  the  represen- 
tation to  which  I  have  just  referred  to 
Count  Bismarck  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Government.  I  have  heard  many  re- 
markable things  this  Session,  which, 
although  it  has  but  just  commenced, 
promises  to  be  rife  with  interest.  We 
heard  last  night,  for  example,  that  on 
Monday  next  a  Secret  Committee  is  to 
be  moved  for,  in  order  to  discover  for 
the  Government  how  to  govern  regene- 
rated Ireland.  How  to  govern  regene- 
rated Ireland!  when  we  thought  that 
we  had  employed  the  last  two  Sessions 
in  perfecting  that  exalted  and  sublime 
legislation  which  was  not  only  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  past,  but  which  even 
anticipated  the  remedies  for  the  future  ! 
It  seems  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  our 
Irish  legislation  is  somewhat  like  our 
Crimean  Treaties,  which  assume  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  that  contemplated 
when  they  were  originated.  I  heard 
also  this  Session — and  I  look  upon  it  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  of 
which  I  have  any  recollection — that  a 
functionary  who  sought  to  publish  a 
correspondence  connected  with  his  De- 
partment, which  he  not  only  believed  to 
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be  necessary  to  vindicate  his  character, 
but  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
country,  received  permission  to  do  so, 
provided  he  altered  the  dates.  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  Hear,  hear !  ]  Yes ;  that 
was  a  thing  that  certainly  surprised  me, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  agrees  with  me  at  least  on 
that  point.  Secret  Conmiittees  and  such 
frank  permissions  are  certainly  surprising 
things ;  but  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as 
more  surprising  still  that  a  special  envoy 
should  be  selected  at  such  a  critical 
moment  —  himself  admirably  adapted, 
as  nobody  will  deny,  for  the  post,  and 
with  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
fresh  from  interviews  with  Ministers  of 
State  and  of  receiving  in  person  instruc- 
tions from  his  chief — and  that  he  should 
be  sent  on  one  of  the  most  trying  occa- 
sions not  only  in  the  history  of  h^  own 
country,  but  of  Europe,  not  further  than 
Versailles,  and  should,  the  very  first  mo- 
ment he  encounters  the  great  opponent 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  immediately 
take  a  course  which  his  instructions  did 
not  justify.  [Mr.  Gladstone:  I  never 
said  that.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will,  perhaps,  by-and-by  notice  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  making.  I  heard 
what  fell  from  him  on  a  former  night, 
and  I  was  certainly  under  the  impres- 
sion that — to  use  a  phrase  which,  though 
vernacular,  is  perhaps  scarcely  fit  to  be 
employed  within  these  walls — Mr.  Odo 
Eussell  was  "  thrown  over  "  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  K  it  be  a  mistake,  I 
believe  it  is  a  mistake  which  was 
shared  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  I 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
distinctly  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  distinct 
inquiry,  that  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  had  no 
authority  to  make  that  representation. 
There  is  one  observation  I  wish  to  make 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell.  For 
a  special  envoy  to  declare  to  a  foreign 
Minister  that,  with  or  without  allies,  we 
were  prepared  to  go  to  war  for  a  parti- 
cular object,  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
announcements  ever  made  upon  political 
affairs.  Admit  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  make  the  declaration — an  admission 
which  is  overwhelming  in  its  incredi- 
bility— why  was  no  despatch  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  contradict  the 
declaration  ?  Why  was  no  printed  re- 
cord made  with  the  frankness  becoming 
an  English  Gt>vemment,  so  that  the  in- 
discretion of  the  special  agent  should 
not  be  concealed  fr^m  us  ?  Why  do  we 
not  learn  that,  at  the  moment  when  Her 
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Majesty's  Goyermnent  heard  of  such  an 
announcement,  the  special  envoy  was 
told  by  a  flash  of  lightning  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority?  Sir,  there  is 
not  a  line— not  a  scrap — ^not  a  jot  to  this 
effect ;  and  until  the  inquiry  was  made, 
and  the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  no  one  doubted  for  a  moment, 
looking  to  the  character  of  the  official 
Papers,  that  the  declaration  was  made  by 
authority,  and  that  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  was 
sent  to  Count  Bismarck  to  make  it. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  placed  before  the 
House  these  remarks,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show,  first,  that  I  was  en- 
tirely justified  in  the  description  1  gave 
of  the  condition  relating  to  the  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session — that  it 
was  the  cardinal  point  of  British  policy  ; 
that  it  was  always  so  considered ;  that  for 
it,  and  for  it  alone,  the  war  was  con- 
tinued and  the  greatest  sacrifices  made. 
I 'think  I  have  also  shown,  from  the 
Papers  furnished  us  by  the  Government, 
that  imtil  within  a  brief  space — ^whioh 
we  shall  probably  hear  more  about  on 
another  occasion — the  Cabinet  was  faith- 
ful and  firm  to  this  policy,  and  that  men 
of  the  vast  experience  of  our  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
great  ability  of  our  special  envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles  were  instructed — and, 
I  think,  admirably  instructed — ^how  to 
treat  such  a  violation  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions and  of  public  morality.  And  now. 
Sir,  having,  I  hope,  placed  this  matter 
fairly  before  the  House,  let  me  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my 
observations  upon  that  head  were  met 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session.  I  had  endeavoured 
to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
the  vital  importance  of  the  neutralization 
of  the  Black  Sea.  I  did  not  enter  into  any 
proof  of  a  policy  which  I  believe  was 
supported  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  by  the  majority  of  the  House,  and 
upon  which  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  then 
far  &om  necessary  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy. I  was  content  to  confine  myself 
to  an  opinion  as  to  the  vital  importance 
of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  ? 
What  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman? 
Lest  I  may  be  accused  of  inaccuracy,  I 
avail  myself  of  a  memorandum  contain- 
ing, I  believe,  an  accurate  report  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  riffht  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  entirely  joined  issue  with  me. 
As  for  the  vital  importance  of  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea,  he  said — 


*'  That  was  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 

view  of  the  British  Government."    The 

right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"In  this  House,  in  the  year  1856, 1  declared 
my  confident  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  I 
do  not  speak  from  direct  communication  with 
Lord  Clarendon ;  but  I  have  been  told  since  bis 
death  that  he  never  attached  value  to  that  neu- 
tralization. Again,  I  do  not  speak  from  direct 
communication,  but  I  have  been  told  that  Lord 
Palmerston  always  looked  upon  the  neutralization 
as  an  arrangement  which  might  be  maintained 
and  held  together  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
but  which,  from  its  character,  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  as  a  permanent  condition  for  a  great 
settlement  of  Europe." 

Now,  Sir,  upon  these  startling  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I  will 
make  one  or  two  remarks.  And,  first, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  the 
vital  importance  of  the  neutralization  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  never,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  the  view  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  he  had  declared  his  con- 
fident conviction  in  1856  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  it — ^I  would  observe 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — ^unin- 
tentionally, of  course  —  conveyed  an 
erroneous  impression  to  the  House  by 
allowing  himself  to  mix  up  his  own  in- 
dividual opinions  with  those  of  the 
British  Government.  fMr.  Gladstone  : 
No ;  I  do  not  admit  it.J  Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  complain  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report  ?  Of  course,  I  shall 
take  any  explanation  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  to  offer,  and  if  he 
said  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  at- 
tributed to  him,  no  one  will  congratu- 
late the  House  and  the  country  more 
sincerely  than  I  shall.  But,  Sir,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  talks  of  the 
views  of  the  British  Gt)vemment  and 
brings  forward  himself  as  an  authority, 
allow  me  to  inform  the  House — ^because 
some  time  has  elapsed,  and  we  fortu- 
nately have  a  good  many  yoimg  Mem- 
bers among  us,  and  some  old  ones — that 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
this  speech  against  the  importance  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  in 
1856  he  was  not  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
nor  was  he  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  connected 
in  this  House  with  a  minute  coterie  of 
distinguished  men,  who  had  no  follow- 
ing in  the  country  at  the  time.  They 
were  condenmed  by  the  country  on  ac- 
count of  their  conduct  with  respect  to 
this  very  question  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  Turkish  afEairs  generally.  Eightly 
or  wrongly — I  will  not  enter  into  the 
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question  now — the  country  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Crimean  War  was  occa- 
sioued  by  the  lukewarmness  and  the 
hesitation  of  tliis  small  body  of  distin- 
guished men.  But  of  these  distin- 
guished men  the  most  un]x>pular  in  the 
country  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
because,  when  war  was  inevitable,  and 
was  even  declared  by  the  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  that  time  having  the  control  of 
the  finances,  it  became  necessary  that 
ho  should  propose  the  Ways  and  Means 
for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the  country 
was  of  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  and  were  not  such  as 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  England 
demanded.  The  people  of  England  re- 
membered a  celebrated  item  moved  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  Committee 
of  Supply — ^namely,  a  Vote  proposed  by 
him,  in  a  spirit  of  ironical  finance,  for 
the  despatch  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards 
to  Malta  and  back  again.  They  never 
forgot  and  never  forgave  that  item. 
They  foresaw  then,  with  an  instinct  of 
Englishmen  w^liich  it  is  impossible  to 
deceive,  that  we  were  about  to  prosecute 
a  war  in  a  spirit  which  must  bring 
calamity  and  disaster  upon  the  country. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  and,  therefore,  the  House 
must  not  be  influenced  by  his  statement 
of  the  views  of  the  British  Government 
at  that  time.  He  did  not  represent  the 
British  Government.  He  represented  no 
party  in  this  House  and  no  party  in  this 
coimtry.  I  come  now  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  about  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was 
a  very  responsible  thing,  I  ventured  to 
say,  to  advise  the  continuance  of  the  war 
in  1855.  But  almost  as  responsible  a 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  it  to  impute  to 
statesmen  of  great  eminence,  and  now 
unfortunately  departed,  opinions  not  only 
which  thej'  did  not  hold,  but  which  wore 
contrary  to  their  convic*tion8,  which  con- 
tradicted their  whole  policy,  and  which 
would  intimate  that  public  men  of  the 
liighest  distinction  who  proposed  a  policy, 
in  enforcing  wliich  the  treasure  of  the 
country  was  expended  without  stint,  and 
the  most  precious  lives  of  the  coimtry 
were  sacrificed,  were  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  excitement  of  me  nation. 
I  would  make  one  remark  respecting 
those  extraordinaiy  quotations  of  the 
opinions  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord 
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Palmerston  as  to  the  neutralisatioii  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inconvenient  and  injurious  to  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  man  such  quotations 
by  Ministers  of  the  private  opinions  of 
their  Colleagues — and  especially  if  those 
Colleagues  are  deceased.  Why,  we  are 
so  punctilious  on  these  matters  that  a 
Minister  is  not  even  permitted  to  quote 
from  a  despatch  without  laying  it  upon 
the  Table !  There  would  be  an  end  to  all 
freedom  and  force  of  discussion  if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  a  Minister  to  get 
up  and  say — '*  You  have  taken  such  and 
such  a  view  of  affairs,  but  your  flBda 
are  wrong,"  and  thus  to  cany  away  the 
House  by  some  declaration  of  which 
we  had  no  proof  whatever.  Everyone 
must  feel  that  we  cannot  be  too  rigid  in 
the  application  of  our  ndes  on  such 
matters;  and  even  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  convinced  that  these  were 
the  private  opinions  of  Lord  Clarendon 
and  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  was  liot 
justified  in  referring  to  the  private  con- 
versations of  Ministers  who  are  since 
dead.  I  am  not  here  to  vrudicate  the 
honour  either  of  Lord  Clarendon  or  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  There  are  those  in  this 
House  connected  with  Lord  Clarendon 
by  blood,  and  who,  moreover,  resemble 
him  in  his  capacity  of  conduciing  public 
affairs.  An  eminent  Belative  of  Lord 
Clarendon  has  a  seat  in  this  House,  and 
upon  him  shoidd  devolve  the  duty  of 
defending  the  noble  Earl's  memory  from 
such  misstatements.  Nor  am  I  here  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  Lord  Palmerston ; 
but  I  may  make  one  observation  with 
regard  to  that  distinguished  man,  be- 
cause it  may  throw  some  little  light  on 
these  painful  disclosures  which  have 
agitated  and  surprised  so  many  persons. 
We  have  also  had  it  stated  in  ''  another 
place ' '  that  Lord  Palmerston  made  some 
light  observation  to  a  diplomatist  who 
sxx)ke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  our  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea.  Now, 
everyone  who  knew  Lord  Palmerston 
well  knew  this  of  him — that  with  a 
smiling  countenance  he  often  evaded  in- 
convenient discussions  on  serious  affairs. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  a  man  who,  when 
most  serious,  availed  himself  very  often 
of  the  weapon  of  banter,  and  not  merely 
the  diplomatist  in  question — and  I  do 
not  seek  to  inquire  who  he  is — ^but  many 
diplomatists,  if  they  would  only  ac- 
knowledge it,  would  confess  that  when 
ihey  have   wearied   Lord  Palmerston 
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with  their  grave  assididiy,  or  have  at- 
tempted to  pump  Lord  Pahnerston  with 
their  practised  adroitness,  he  has  often 
unsheathed  his  glittering  foil  and  has 
soon  disarmed  and  disabled  inconveni- 
ent opponents.  Lord  Pahnerston  was 
a  master  of  banter  and  disliked  dis- 
cussion of  grave  matters  when  not  in 
his  Cabinet  or  in  this  House.  But  I 
cannot  refrain  from  recording  my  solemn 
conviction  that  the  policy  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  with  respect  to  maintaining 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  never 
wavered  for  a  moment,  and  that  no- 
thing but  securing  that  great  condition 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  would  have  re- 
conciled him  to  the  comparative  leniency 
of  the  other  terms. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  vindicated 
myself  from  the  charge  that  I  was  not 
authorised  in  the  description  which  I 
gave  the  first  night  of  the  Session  of 
the  importance  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
Black  Sea;  that  I  was  not  justified 
in  saying  that  it  wcu9  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  settlement  of  1 866 ;  that 
those  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Pahner- 
ston, Lord  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Eussell ; 
that  they  broke  up  the  negotiations 
at  Vienna;  and  that  the  war  was  re- 
newed, or  rather  continued,  solely  with 
the  view  to  maintain  that  condition. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  policy 
then  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment was  the  pohcy  not  only  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  but  that  it  must  also  have 
been  that  of  Lord  Granville  up  to  a  very 
recent  period.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  only 
one  observation  to  make  upon  the  Con- 
ference. Why  a  Conference  was  called 
is  to  me  a  matter  difficult  to  comprehend, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  learn  clearly  to-night 
what  its  object  is.  I  think  myself  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  Conference 
would  have  been  a  mistake.  But  if  the 
Conference  had  been  called  to  vindicate 
the  honour  and  the  rights  of  England 
and  of  Europe,  I  should  have  thou^t  it, 
though  a  hazardous,  at  least  a  bold  and 
loyal  course.  But  why  a  Conference 
should  be  called — a  Conference  which 
Bussia  did  not  require — ^for  Bussia  only 
really  initiated  an  abstract  outrage  of 
public  morality,  and  only  theoretically 
violated  a  treaty,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  anything,  even  if 
YOU  felt  you  were  not  prepared  to  resist 
her  when  she  put  her  policy  into  practice 
— ^I  say  why,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  Conference  should  be  called  merely  to 


register  the  humiliation  of  our  country 
passes  my  understanding.  But  there 
was  one  declaration  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  light  thrown  upon  it  by  that  con- 
summate master  of  language  who  has 
several  times  contradicted  me  in  the 
course  of  this  speech,  and  who  will  very 
likely  follow  the  same  course  when  he 
rises  on  his  legs.  The  declaration  was 
made  by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was 
at  one  time  ready  to  go  to  war  with  or 
without  allies,  but  whose  policy  changes 
in  a  moment,  and  the  policy  being 
changed,  a  satisfactory  and  plausible 
reason  is  offered  to  the  British  people. 
The  Conference  is  to  be  held,  but  on 
this  understanding — ^there  is  to  be  no 
foregone  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
That  statement  was  generally  accepted. 
What  was  the  weight  and  value  of 
that  condition  I  will  not  now  attempt 
to  ascertain ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
meant  something.  If  it  was  not  to  in- 
fluence events,  still  there  was  a  sem- 
blance of  dignity  about  it.  And  now,  if 
the  Conference  was  to  be  held  without 
any  foregone  conclusion  by  any  of  the 
Powers  upon  the  question  of  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Black  Sea,  I  want  to  know 
how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reconciles 
that  position  with  the  statement  which 
he  made  the  first  night  that  Parliament 
met,  in  which  he  proved  that  there  was 
a  foregone  conclusion — a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  mind  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  that,  a  foregone  conclusion  against 
the  honour  and  interests  of  this  country  ? 
Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  in  the  re- 
marks which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
so  studiously  announced  as  intended  to 
be  very  few  and  very  brief,  his  anxiety 
for  brevity  in  the  course  of  his  hour's 
speech  led  him  to  refer  to  two  subjects 
outside  the  circle  of  discussion.  One  of 
those  was — and  I  am  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  irregularity  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  referring  to  it 
— a  Notice  given  by  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington), 
that  on  Monday  next  he  woidd  move 
for  an  inquiry  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy existing  in  a  certain  spot  in  L:e- 
land,  and  I  ehould  have  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  regard  not 
merely  for  the  ordinary  propriety  of  this 
House,  but  for  the  principles  which  go- 
vern public  order — and  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  observe  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property — ^would  have  led  him 
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to  refrain  fi:om  an  illusion  intended  to 
prejudice  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend 
near  me  on  a  subject  of  gravity  so  ex- 
treme. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
the  judge — I  make  my  protest  against 
that  reference.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  referred  to  a  subject  of  much 
slighter  moment,  and  condescended  to 
taunt  me  with  having  told  Sir  Spencer 
Bobinson  that  if  his  Minute  were  dated 
on  the  day  after  his  resignation  of  the 
Lordship  of  the  Admiralty  it  would  re- 
move all  formal  difficulty  as  to  its  pro- 
duction. Why  does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman condescend  and  stoop  to  take  up 
this  paltry  and  contemptible  accusation  ? 
['*  Oh!  'H  Hon.  Members  opposite  cry 
*'  Oh  !  "  p*  Hear,  hear!  "1  I  see  the  hon, 
Member  for  Stamford.  [Sir  John  Hay  : 
Hear,  hear.]  Yes,  very  good.  Well, 
if  not  contemptible,  it  is  a  most  grave 
accusation,  and  I  challenge  the  hon.  and 
gaUant  Gentleman  to  put  this  accusation 
into  words  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
Motion.  There  is  nothing  I  would  de- 
sire better,  as  far  as  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned ;  and  if  the  House  thinks  fit  that 
it  should  be  discussed,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  brought  to  an  issue.  Sir,  I  now 
come  to  the  main  subject— which  is  a 
more  important  subject— of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  studiously  con- 
founded in  the  course  of  his  speech 
matters  which  are  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely disconnected.  In  the  first  place, 
he  says  I  denied  that  the  subject  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  was  of 
vital  importance  in  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
Sir,  what  I  did  was  this — I  challenged 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  was  not  only  of  vital  but  of 
exclusive  importance — and  by  exclusive 
importance  I  mean  paramount  and  cen- 
tral, such  as  he  has  described  it  to  night. 
Now,  Sir,  that  I  hold  to  be  totally  un- 
true. The  great  object  of  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  great  object  of  the  peace, 
was  to  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  grounded  on  real  or  alleged 
treaty  rights,  which  enabled  Russia  at 
her  will,  through  the  medium  of  Turkey, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Bussia 
had  those  rights  in  a  pacific  form  in  the 
Principalities;  she  likewise  had  them, 
or  was  supposed  to  have  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte ;  and  it  was  the  power  of  thus  in- 
terfering between  Turkey  and  her  sub- 
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jects  which  gave  to  Bussia  her  standing 
ground  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  it 
was  at  the  total  abolition  of  that  system 
that  the  war  and  the  negotiations  were 
aimed.  Therefore,  when  I  spoke  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
objected  to  the  extravagant  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  this  subject 
was  totally  overlooked  and  passed  by, 
and  this  power  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  Bussia  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  treated  as  a 
matter  of  no  account.  I  never  denied 
that,  even  in  my  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  na- 
tion and  Government,  the  matter  was 
one  of  great  importance  at  that  time. 
**But,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
**  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  to  treat  this  question  of 
neutralization  as  a  question  which  formed 
the  whole  pith  and  substance  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856  ;  and  so  it  was  until  the 
22nd  of  November ;  but  on  the  22nd  of 
November  we  find,  from  the  course  that 
was  taken,  so  different  ^m  what  the 
language  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  led 
us  to  expect,  and  from  the  course  taken 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Odo  Bussell,  that 
the  importance  of  neutralization  was 
forgotten,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  reversed,  and  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try was  compromised."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman — I  have  no  doubt  without  any 
intention  —  has  entirely  misrepresented 
the  sentiments  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan. 
He  has  given  it  to  be  imderstood  that 
the  alarm  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  the 
pointed  representations  which  he  made 
to  the  Bussian  Gt)vemment,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions which  he  expressed  that  he 
would  have  to  send  for  his  passportB, 
turned  upon  this  —  that  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  never 
used  one  of  these  words  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  mere  poUoy  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  BlacK  Sea.  The 
language  of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  had 
reference  to  the  Note  of  Prince  Gorteha- 
koff ;  the  intimations  which  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  threw  out  were  intimations 
which  left  perfectly  open  the  question  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
had  exclusive  reference  to  the  Note  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  involving  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  single  Power,  having  been 
boimd  by  its  signature  to  a  treaty,  had 
a  right,  at  its  own  option,  to  release  itself 
from  this  obligation.    And  it  is  impos* 
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Bible  to  oonceiye  a  more  gross  miscon- 
struction, a  more  absolute  misappre- 
hension, a  more  pointed  misapplication 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
in  his  speech,  founded  upon  my  speech 
of  a  fortnight  back,  and  carefully  hatched 
during  that  fortnight.  What  is  the  page 
of  the  despatch  ?  [Mr.  Disraeli  :  Page 
45.]  No;  it  is  page  13.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  misrepresented  the  mean- 
ing of  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan.  I  did  not 
think  he  would  have  been  so  consistent 
as  to  misstate  even  the  page  of  the  de- 
spatch.    Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  says — 

**  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  Russian  Government  have  decided  to  open 
the  question  of  the  Treatj  of  1866  in  a  way  whioh 
may  prove  embarrassing  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. I  have  long  foreseen  that  a  proposal 
on  the  part  of  Russia  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty 
would  not  be  long  delayed,  and  I  have  frequently 
expressed  this  opinion  to  your  Lordship  and  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon.  I  confess,  however, 
that  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  manner  in  which, 
if  the  report  which  has  reached  me  be  authentic, 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this  intention." — 
[Conretpondence,  No.  16.] 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  expec- 
tations that  despatches  either  had  been, 
or  would  be  immediately,  forwarded  to 
the  great  Courts  of  Europe,  communica- 
ting to  them  that  Bussia  woidd  not  ac- 
knowledge hereafter  the  obligations  she 
had  contracted  under  the  Treaty  of  1856. 
It  was  upon  these  expressions  that  Sir 
Andrew  Buchanan  founded  his  intima- 
tion that  he  expected  he  would  have  to 
send  for  his  passports ;  and  it  is  upon 
that  passage  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man leads  the  House  to  belieye  that  this 
intimation  was  founded  upon  the  sense 
which  we  entertained  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea.  So  much  for  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
hear  much  more  on  that  subject.  [ *  *0h !"] 
We  shall  see.  I  now  come  to  Mr.  Odo 
BusseU.  And  there,  again,  I  must  com- 
plain that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  an  uncandid  and  most  inaccurate 
reference  to  my  language.  The  question 
was  put  to  me — I  am  speaking  from 
memory  of  what  occurred — the  question 
was  put  to  me,  as  I  undeil^tood  it,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Odo  Eussell  made  a  particidar 
statement  by  the  authority  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — that  is,  by  the  di- 
rect authority  or  instruction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  answered  that  I 
imputed  no  blame  whatever  to  Mr.  Odo 
Bufisell  for  the  statement,  but  that  he 


did  not  make  it  by  the  authority  or  in- 
struction of  the  Government.  And  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  comes  down 
and  says  that  I  declared  that  the  state- 
ment was  not  justified.  I  never  said 
anything  about  its  being  justified ;  -  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  chose  a  word 
insinuating  a  meaning  that  he  did  not 
think  fit  openly  to  express.  I  will  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
Mr.  Odo  Bussell  says,  and  will  point  out 
that  again  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
studiously  employed  the  very  same  arti- 
fice. The  language  of  Mr.  Odo  Bussell 
has  been  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
the  language  which  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan 
used  with  reference  not  to  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  Black  Sea,  but  exclusively 
to  the  Note  of  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and 
the  principles  which  that  Note  asserted 
— ^twisted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
into  a  reference  merely  to  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Odo  Bussell.  Now  we 
have  got  to  page  45— 

**  The  Chancellor  authorised  me  to  telegraph  to 
London  that  if  your  Lordship  consented  he  would 
willingly  take  the  initiative  " — 

I  beg  the  House  to  follow  me  closely — 

*'of  proposing  a  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
endeaTouring  to  find  a  pacific  solution  to  a  ques- 
tion which  I  had  frankly  proved  to  him  was  of  a 
nature  in  its  present  state  to  compel  us,  with  or 
without  allies,  to  go  to  war  with  Russia." — [CoT' 
retpondenee.  No.  76.] 

I  am  bound  to  say  in  construing  this 
sentence,  and  exercising  the  same  Qberty 
of  opinion  which  every  Gentleman  who 
hears  me  is  at  liberty  to  use,  that  these 
words  appear  to  me  not  to  be  the  words 
of  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  himself — this  is  not 
a  vital  point  of  the  case  —  but  I  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  is  reciting 
words  which  Count  Bismarck  had  used. 
[**  Oh  !"]  I  will  read  them  again,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  may  see  if  I  am  right — 

**  He  authorized  me  to  telegraph  to  London  that 
if  your  Lordship  consented  he  would  willingly  take 
the  initiative  of  proposing  a  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  find  a  pacific  solution 
to  a  question  which  I  had  frankly  proved  to  him 
was  of  a  nature  in  its  present  state  to  compel  us, 
with  or  without  allies,  to  go  to  war  with  Russia." 

That  I  understand  to  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Count  Bismarck,  repeated  by 
Mr.  Odo  BusseU.  P*Oh!"]  I  should 
be  glad  if  hon.  Gentlemen  had  this  book 
before  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
observe  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong. 
But  about  that  I  am  comparatively  in- 
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different — ^what  I  want  to  point  out  is 
that  Mr.  Odo  Russell  never  conveyed 
upon  any  construction  of  these  words — 
or  that  Count  Bismarck,  if  the  words 
were  his,  as  I  believe  they  were,  never 
implied — that  the  question  of  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  was  a  matter 
which  would  compel  us  to  go  to  war  with 
or  without  allies.  What  becomes,  then, 
of  the  pretended  policy  which,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  remained 
fixed  until  the  22nd  of  November,  and 
then  dissolved  like  an  airy  vision  ?  Whe- 
ther the  language  were  that  of  Mr.  Odo 
Russell — ^which  I  do  not  think  it  was — 
or  that  of  Coimt  Bismarck,  what  was 
said  was  this — that  the  question  was  of 
a  nature  in  its  present  state  to  compel 
us  to  go  to  war.  What  was  *'  the  pre- 
sent state"  of  the  question?  One  in 
which  a  solemn  State  Paper  was  before 
us,  emanating  from  the  Russian  Chan- 
cery^  and  in  our  opinion  maintaining 
and  asserting,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a 
right  to  liberate  herself  from  one  or  all 
of  her  treaty  engagements;  and  that 
was  the  principle,  and  not  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Black  Sea,  which  Count 
Bismarck  judged  was  one  that  would 
compel  us,  with  or  without  allies,  to  go 
to  war.  Well,  you  may  say,  why  did 
we  not  correct  Count  Bismarck  ?  If 
Count  Bismarck  had  spoken  with  re- 
gard to  the  neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea,  there  might  have  been  some  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  course ;  but,  while  he 
kept  to  the  Note  of  Prince  Qt)rtchakofiP, 
it  would  have  been  very  wrong  in  us 
to  give  instructions  for  any  such  pur- 
pose to  Mr.  Odo  Russell.  We  never 
said  that  the  policy  involved  in  the  Note 
of  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  not  a  matter 
that  might  lead  to  difficulties  between 
the  two  countries — even,  possibly,  even- 
tuating in  war.  We  never  said  that  it 
would ;  but  we  never  compromised  our 
own  liberty  on  the  subject.  And  that, 
I  say,  was  the  wise  and  rational  course 
to  take,  although  it  has  laid  us  open  to 
the  ungenerous  and  torturing  process 
of  language  practised  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  we  were  speaking  of  neutralization 
when  our  words  had  reference  to  the 
**  present  state  of  the  question,"  and  the 
present  state  of  the  question  alone — ^in 
wliich  we  had  before  us  a  Russian  docu- 
ment that  appeared  to  us  —  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  not  now  the  question — ^to  as- 
sert, on  the  part  of  Russia,  a  right  and 
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intention  to  release  henelfy  at  her  own 
mere  will,  from  any  treaty  obligationB 
whatsoever.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that 
these  two  great  pillars  of  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  re- 
spect to  we  policy  which  we  maintained 
up  to  the  22nd  of  November  have  en- 
tirely crumbled  away.  He  has  furnished 
no  foundation  whatever  for  the  polioy 
which  he  attributes  to  us.  What  our 
polioy  was  with  reference  to  neutraliza- 
tion I  will  now  proceed  to  state,  but  a 
little  more  carefully,  in  combination  with 
the  retrospection  of  the  right  hon.  G^n- 
tieman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  language  which  I  used  a 
fortnight  ago ;  he  has  examined  it  at 
great  length,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
collateral  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  dis- 
cussions reported  to  have  occurred  "  else- 
where," wnich  he  has  brought  in  aid  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  anatomized  tiie  language 
which  I  used  on  that  occasion.  I  will  go 
over  the  points  to  which  he  has  referred. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  I 
misled  the  House  by  causing  it  to  sup- 
pose that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  GK>- 
vemment  in  the  year  1 856.  Now,  it  is 
not  altogether  pleasant  to  have  imputed 
to  oneself  accusations  which  imply  a 
degree  of  childishness  and  a  degree  of 
ignorance  unworthy  of  the  lowcMit  boy 
in  a  National  School.  The  right  hon. 
Gentieman,  having  studied  a  report  of 
my  speech  in  the  newspapers,  thinks  it 
worth  his  while  to  state  that  I  implied  to 
the  House  that  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
Government  in  1856.  Now,  Sir,  I  refer 
confidently  to  what  I  did  state,  and  I 
affirm  that,  in  addition  to  the  words  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper,  I  used  on  the 
9th  of  February  preparatory  words,  care- 
fully distinguishing  between  what  re- 
ferred to  the  Government  and  what  re- 
ferred to  my  own  personal  position. 
Before  I  went  to  the  graver  part;  of  the 
case,  I  said  that  oven  as  respected  my- 
self there  was  a  personal  difficulty — 
namely,  that  in  1856  I  had  objected  to 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  require  the  obliging 
reminder  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
that  I  then  had  no  following,  that  I  was 
not  in  the  Government,  that  I  sat  in  an 
undistinguished  post,  and  was  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  country.  AU  I 
know  is  that  I  was  trying  to  do  my  duty, 
and  I  do  not  care  a  pin  whether  I,  or  the 
right  hon.  Gentiejnan,  or  anybody  else 
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was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
country.  It  may  fairly  be  asked — '*  Why 
did  you  indulge  in  egotism — why  did 
you  quote  your  own  insignificant  words 
in  1856?"  My  reason  was  this — ^Al- 
though they  were  the  words  of  a  person 
who  at  that  time  had  no  official  respon- 
sibility, yet  they  had  been  quoted  and 
printed  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
present  year  as  words  veiy  convenient  to 
be  used  by  the  Bussian  Government  in 
its  negotiations  with  the  Government 
now  in  Office.  That  is  my  apology  for 
having  referred  to  myself.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  my  conduct  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  my  insufficient 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  Eussian  War 
of  sending  the  Guards,  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men,  to  Malta  and  bringing  them 
back  again.  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man looked  at  dates,  and  does  he  know 
whether  that  was  done  in  the  war  or  not  ? 
Not  having  the  power  of  reference  at  the 
present  moment,  I  cannot  be  certain; 
but,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it 
was  a  very  early  and  preparatory  mea- 
sure taken  by  us,  and  had  no  connection 
with  those  operations  into  which  the  war 
subsequently  developed.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  charge  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ?  He  seems  to  be  so  ill- 
acquainted  with  the  relations  of  Cabinets 
in  which  he  has  often  sat,  that  he  thinks 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  this  country,  after  the 
country  has  entered  into  an  European 
war,  to  limit  its  cost  and  fix  its  scale. 
Such  a  charge  to  be  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Surely  any  man  who  has  learnt  his 
A  B  C  in  political  matters  must  know 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if 
he  had  the  power  of  doing  such  a  thing 
as  that,  would  not  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  alone,  but  would  absorb  in 
himseli  the  entire  power  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment,  while  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  would 
be  reduced  to  mere  ciphers.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  this  country  has  notpower 
enough  when  war  breaks  out.  When  a 
war  breaks  out  in  Germany,  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  parsimony  and  good  thrift  is  not 
forgotten,  and  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
every  franc  which  was  spent  had  been 
as  carefully  considered  as  if  it  had  formed 
part  of  a  grant  to  the  Louvre  Gtdleiy. 
In  this  coimtry,  however,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, and  from  the  moment  war  is  con- 
templated; the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 


quer becomes  a  cipher.  His  responsi- 
bility and  his  control,  which  are  real  in 
time  of  peace,  are  entirely  absorbed,  and 
the  whole  of  his  mind  is  directed  towards 
providing  Ways  and  Means  for  carrying 
out  the  plans  framed  by  others,  and  in 
respect  to  which  he  can  only  give  his 
opinion,  like  any  other  Member  of  the 
Cabinet.  As  regards  war  expenditure, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
provoke  discussion  on  that  subject,  but 
if  he  chooses  to  return  to  it  another 
night,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  foUow 
him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
larged on  the  subject  of  Lord  Clarendon 
and  Lord  Paknerston,  and  the  iniquity 
of  my  referring  to  their  real  or  supposed 
opinions.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
loud  in  their  praise.  How  generous  he 
is  in  his  praises  of  the  dead !  I  have 
heard  him  eulogize  the  late  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  and  many  others  who  have  passed 
away,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  would 
be  as  well,  if  with  that  liberality  for  the 
dead,  he  mingled  a  little  equity  for  the 
living.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
treated  this  matter  as  if  I  had  professed 
to  give  accurate  information.  In  point 
of  fact,  I  was  careful  to  state  that  I 
spoke  on  indirect  information  ;  but  I 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  stating 
that  though,  from  the  character  and 
position  of  the  person  who  principally 
informed  me  about  Lord  Clarendon,  I 
thought  I  was  justified  in  mentioning 
what  I  did  mention,  I  now  have  reason 
to  believe  that  that  information  was  er- 
roneous, and  I  have  no  intention  of  say- 
ing anything  about  Lord  Clarendon  and 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
the  question  stands  differently.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  speaks  as  if  I  had  made 
some  imputation  on  Lord  Palmerston. 
He  objects  to  my  referring  to  anjrthing 
that  Lord  Palmerston  said  or  did  which 
is  not  recorded  in  an  official  document ; 
and  next  he  regards  it  as  an  imputation 
on  the  character  of  Lord  Palmerston,  to 
say  he  looked  on  the  neutralization  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  being  of  temporary 
rather  than  of  permanent  value.  With 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I 
want  to  know  on  what  principle  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  show  that  it  is  an 
offence  against  our  cardinal  rules  to 
mention  something  I  have  heard  related 
in  regard  to  what  is  matter  of  histoiy — 
namely,  the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
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Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself , 
in  his  speech  deUvered  on  the  very  same 
evening,  entertained  the  House  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  statement — 
void,  as  I  believe,  of  the  slightest  foun- 
dation— of  what  he  had  heard  and  what 
he  had  gathered  with  respect  to  a  tour 
of  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  Continent, 
and  all  manner  of  political  plans  and 
schemes  then  arranged  between  him  and 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  States.  With 
regard  to  tlie  alleged  imputation,  was  it 
an  imputation  on  Lord  Palmerston  ?  My 
proposition  was  that  Lord  Palmerston — 
and  I  asserted  it  as  a  fact  not  actually 
known,  but  rationally  believed — looked 
on  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea, 
not  as  a  thing  insignificant,  not  as  a 
thing  unimportant,  but  as  a  provisional 
arrangement,  which  could  not  be  perma- 
nently maintained.  That  was  the  whole 
of  my  argument.  I  never  said  the  neutra- 
lization of  the  Black  Sea  was  not  im- 
fortant  in  the  view  of  the  Government ; 
never  even  denied  it  was  important 
in  my  own  view,  though  I  thought  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  it  so  formid- 
able that  they  might  in  time  become  in- 
surmountable. Lord  Palmerston  took 
the  just  and  rational  view  that,  for  a 
time,  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea 
could  be  maintained,  and  that,  if  it  were 
maintained  for  a  time,  Turkey  would  be 
aflforded  that  opportunity  of  effecting 
internal  reforms  and  improving  her  or- 
ganization, on  the  right  use  of  which 
the  possibility  of  her  maintaining  her 
place  among  the  Powers  must  ultimately 
and  substantially  depend.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
references  to  my  language,  I  may  remark 
that  it  was  used  in  reply  to  him ;  and 
those  who  think  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
accumulate  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea 
should  consider  what  charges  had  been 
made  against  the  Government  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  Now,  when  Russia  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
1856  I  do  not  think  the  course  pursued  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  a  wise  one.  I  adnairethe 
reason  ingby  which  ller  Majesty'sSecretary  of  State 
showed  to  the  Russian  Minister  the  fallacy  of  his  po- 
sition ;  but  I  think  that  the  inference  he  drew  from 
his  own  premises  was  lame  and  impotent.  Our  pro- 
per answer  to  the  first  Note  of  Prince  Gortohakoff 
should  have  been  to  protest  against  it,  and  to  have 
said  at  once  that  R  ussia  must  take  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step.  In  that  case  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  at  this  moment  wo  should  have  heard 
any  more  about  it.     But  that  was  not  the  ooorse 
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adopted  by  Her  Migetty's  Government.  Th«  plan 
of  a  Conference  on  the  Treaty  of  1856  which 
France  could  not  attend  was  not  politic,  and  the 
inability  of  France  to  take  part  in  it  was  alone  a 
sufficient  reason  in  refusing  to  listen  to  any  auoh 
project." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  condemned 
our  policy.     He  had  said — **  You  ought 
not  to   have  had  a   Conference ;    you 
should  have  intimated  to  Eussia  that  she 
must  take  the  consequences  of  the  step 
she  has  unhappily  been  induced  to  adopt.  ' 
In  other  words,  with  one  great  quarrel 
and  controversy  raging  in  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  blood  and  fire,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  recommended  ub 
to  keep  open  another,  and  not  to  take 
any  means  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  so- 
lution of  the  question.     We  were  to  say 
— **  No,  we  will  not  negotiate  ;  we  will 
stand  on  our  treaty  rights,  and  refuse 
all  modification  of  them ;  and  if  you  act 
in  the  way  you  point  out  you  must  take 
the  consequences."      This  is  what  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    recommended. 
This  is  the  sort  of  policy  by  which  he 
seeks  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land.    He  recommended  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  France  was  prostrate — ^when 
it  was  known  that  France  had  lon^  affo 
expressed  her  willingness  to  modify^  the 
Treaty  of  1856  with  regard  to  the  neu- 
tralization of   the  Black    Sea  —  when 
Austria  had  actually  taken  the  initiative 
in  proposing  some  years  ago  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  Treaty — and  when 
Bussia  had  made  known  to  us  that  she 
would  not  abide  by  the  Treaty  as  it  stood. 
The  wisdom,  the  policy,  and  the  resources 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suggest  to 
him  nothing  more  than  this  in  such  a 
state  of  European  sentiment  and  feeling. 
When  Hussia  uttered   this    announce- 
ment,  we  should  have  merely  said — 
**  Very  well,  you  must  take  the  conse- 
quences;" thereby  at  once  placing  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  estrangement  from 
that  important  Power  at  a  time  when  we 
thought  we  had  one  most  sacred  duty  to 
discharge — namely,  to  keep  together,  if 
possible,  in  harmony  and  co-operation, 
the  neutral  influences  of  Europe,  in  the 
hope,  that  in  some  happy  moment  we 
might  be  able  to  contract  that  range  of 
misery  and  destruction  which  we  had 
long  seen  extending.    And  then.  Sir,  he 
is  sad  and  melancholy  about  the  honour 
of  his  country,  and  he  thinks  there  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  when  the  Confer- 
ence was  held.    Certainly  there  was  a 
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foregone  oondusion  to  the  extent  that  I 
stated  on  February  9th,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  had  been  stated  in  the  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne ;  a  foregone 
conclusion  to  this  extent — that  it  was 
hoped  that  the  principles  of  public  right 
and  the  general  policy  of  the  Treaty 
would  be  upheld,  and  that  the  Powers 
would  co-operate  cordially  in  the  revi- 
sion of  some  of  its  conditions  in  a  fair 
and  cordial  spirit,  and  would  accept  the 
results  of  that  revision.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asks— "What  is  the  object 
of  the  Conference  ?"  I  would  rather  have 
said  nothing  about  the  Conference,  which 
we  might  have  discussed  with  very  much 
greater  advantage  possibly  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  now  that  we  have,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  a  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  peace 
being  restored ;  but  as  the  Conference 
has  been  dragged  into  debate,  I  will 
say  that  the  object  of  the  Conference  is 
to  receive,  in  a  manner  compatible  with, 
and  conformable  to,  public  international 
law,  the  representations  that  Bussia  may 
have  to  make;  to  give  to  those  repre- 
sentations a  fair,  candid,  and  friendly 
hearing ;  and  to  consider,  renovate,  and, 
if  need  be,  fortify  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  1856  against 
which  it  may  be  found  by  the  Confer- 
ence any  reasonable  objection  can  be 
raised.  Now,  Sir,  I  believe  I  have  met 
the  allegations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, though,  I  am  afraid,  not  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  him.  I  need  not  go 
back  upon*  his  recital  of  the  Four  Points, 
and  the  different  matters  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Register  of  that  day,  of  which  he  gave 
us  a  copious,  interesting,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  an  accurate  account;  but  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  fallacy  that 
ran  through  the  whole  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — namely,  his  con- 
tinually representing  the  question  of 
public  law  raised  by  the  despatch  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff  as  being  simply  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Bladi  Sea,  and  with  regard 
to  the  intentions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  trust  I  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing the  House  there  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  charges  he 
has  made. 
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ALLEGED  CONGRATULATORY 

MESSAGES  TO  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  OF 

GERMANY.—QUESTION. 

Sib  HENEY  HOARE  :  I  wish  to 
put  the  Question  to  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  I  pre- 
viously addressed  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs — namely.  Whe- 
ther the  statement  in  the  **  Daily  Tele- 
graph" is  correct — viz.,  that  Captain 
Hozier  has  been  charged  with  messages 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  from  Her 
Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  of  congratulation 
upon  the  successes  won  by  his  army  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  cannot 
answer  the  Question  without  expressing 
my  very  deep  regret  that  such  matters 
as  the  personal  communications  between 
august  persons  nearly  related  in  blood, 
and,  of  course,  feeling  that  relationship 
the  more  closely  from  the  painful  and 
dreadful  circumstances  of  the  day,  should 
become  the  subject  of  scrutiny  in  this 
House.  I  even  venture  to  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  caution  exercised  in 
the  Press  with  regard  to  the  printing  of 
matters  of  that  description,  unless  after 
the  greatest  care  to  ascertain  the  accu- 
racy of  what  is  printed.  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  make  an  appeal  to  my 
hon.  Friend  himself,  if  I  say  I  am  very 
sorry  such  a  Question  should  be  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons — which,  indeed, 
I  am.  Still,  my  hon.  Friend  might  re- 
ply that  this  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  as  it  has  been  published, 
and  may  do  mischief,  it  is  well  that  an 
opportunity  of  contradiction  should  be 
be  afforded.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  limits  to  the  doctrine  which  I  some- 
times see  adopted  by  the  Press — that 
any  gentleman  who  is  charged  with  some- 
thing criminal  and  disgraceful  ought  to 
be  very  much  obliged  to  those  who  print 
it,  because  it  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  contradicting  it.  I  can  only  express 
a  hope,  with  regard  to  those  exalted 
personages  who  have  not  the  same  powers 
of  self-defence  that  we  employ,  that 
great  caution  will  be  used  in  the  publi- 
cation of  matters  of  this  kind.  When 
I  saw  this  Question,  I  doubted  whether 
the  House  would  wish  to  have  such  a 
subject  dragged  within  its  sphere  unne- 
cessarily, and  it  was  for  some  time  a 
doubtful  matter  with  me  whether  we 
ought  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Ques* 
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tion.  However,  upon  the  whole,  as  it 
would  give  me  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing a  respectful,  but  very  earnest 
hope  that  such  things  will  not  come  up 
again,  I  thought  I  had  better  make  a 
full  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend.  When  I 
read  the  paragraph  referred  to,  I  had  the 
fullest  conviction  that  there  was  no  foun- 
dation for  the  implication — ^rather  than 
information — conveyed  in  it — namely, 
that  anything  had  passed  between  Her 
Majesty,  or  between  the  other  exalted 
personages  mentioned,  and  any  of  those 
at  the  head  of  the  German  Army,  of  a 
nature  in  any  degree  to  compromise  the 
character  of  this  country,  or  to  go  out- 
side of  what  lies  strictly  within  a  neu- 
tral's duty  ;  and  upon  making  examina- 
tion into  the  matter,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  I  feel  my- 
self authorized  to  say  that  the  inference 
or  assertion,  be  it  what  it  may,  that 
congratulations  have  been  conveyed,  or 
any  message  or  communication  has  been 
conveyed,  of  a  nature  to  imply  the  tak- 
ing of  sides  in  this  war — for  that  is  the 
point  of  my  hon.  Friend's  Question — is 
totally  and  absolutely  void  of  founda- 
tion. Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that 
in  saying  this  I  make  any  imputation 
upon  anybody ;  I  make  none.  There  is 
a  little  game  which  is  sometimes  played 
when  eight  or  ten  people  are  sitting  round 
a  country  fireside,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  do.  One  sets  the  ball  rolling  by 
telling  a  little  anecdote  to  the  fhend 
next  him,  and  who  keeps  the  game  alive 
by  narrating  it  to  the  next,  who  passes 
on  the  tale  to  his  next  friend,  and  so  on 
until  it  has  gone  round  the  circle  from  one 
to  another,  and  returned  to  the  one  who 
began  the  game,  who  then  tells  out  aloud 
what  he  has  just  heard  fromhis  lastneigh- 
bour,  when  it  invariably  falls  out  that 
the  story  in  the  process  has  lost  all  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  given;  and  I 
believe  that  is  something  like  what  has 
happened  in  this  case.  That  Oaptain 
Hozier  is  a  gentleman  of  discretion  and 
ability  I  am  confident ;  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  conveying  certain  mes- 
sages to  persons  in  exalted  situations; 
they,  gratified  by  the  kindly  expressions 
of  feeling  they  had  received,  communi- 
cated them  to  persons  of  their  own  rank, 
and  they  to  others  nearly  as  exalted; 
thence  they  filtered  down  to  aides-de- 
camp, then  became  the  subject  of  con- 
'fersation  in  the  Army,  ana  from  that 
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sonrce  they  were  picked  by  Special  Cor- 
respondents, anxious  to  cater  for  the 
English  public,  and  well  versed  in  that 
sort  of  innocent  cookery  which  gives  ad- 
ditional interest  to  statements  of  this 
kind.  The  message  sent  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty requires  to  be  no  matter  of  secresy 
at  aJl.  It  was  simply  to  say  everything 
kind  to  the  Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  the  persons  with  whom  she  was 
related ;  everything  kind,  that  is,  firom 
firiend  to  friend,  from  relative  to  relative, 
with  respect  to  their  condition  of  health, 
after  the  trjring  scenes  they  had  been 
going  through,  and  with  no  regard  what- 
ever to  the  political  interests  of  the  war 
which  has  been  carried  on.  I  will  not 
weary  hon.  Members  by  going  more  or 
less  into  details  with  regard  to  the  other 
illustrious  personages — the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ; 
but  I  will  assure  them,  in  the  same  way, 
of  my  entire  conviction  that  there  was 
not  a  word  sent  from  them  which  could 
by  possibility  be  supposed  by  any  fair 
person  to  convey  opinions  upon  the  war. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  make  out  that 
anything  was  said  relating  to  military 
matters  in  any  way  or  form  whatever. 
I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend  will  be  as 
satisfied  as  anyone  at  receiving  this  an- 
swer; but  I  hope  the  matter  will  bo 
duly  weighed,  and  I  trust  we  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  such 
Questions. 

Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  C^iair/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

EAST   INDIA  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  GEANT  duff  * :  When  I  ad- 
dressed the  Committee  upon  the  finan- 
cial position  of  India  in  August  last,  my 
Statement  was  founded  upon  three  docu- 
ments— upon  the  Actual  Accounts  of  the 
year  ending  the  3 1st  March,  1869 ;  upon 
the  Approximate  Accounts  of  the  year 
ending  the  3 1st  March,  1870,  technically 
described  as  the  Hegular  Estimate ;  and 
upon  the  calculations  and  conjectures  of 
the  Governor  General  and  his  Council 
for  the  year  now  passing  over  us,  the 
year  enmng  the  31st  of  March,  1871, 
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On  this  oocafiion  I  must  base  my  State- 
ment upon  two  documents  only,  as  any- 
thing corresponding  to  the  third  docu- 
ment which  I  used  last  year  does  not 
yet  exist — that  is  to  say,  I  must  base  it 
on  the  Actual  Accounts  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  3 1st  March,  1870,  and  on  a 
telegraphic  summary  of  the  Approximate 
Accounts  for  the  year  now  passing  over 
us,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council  on  the  21st 
February — that  is,  last  Tuesday — an 
abstract,  in  other  words,  of  the  Begular 
Estimate  for  the  year  1870-1,  which  will, 
after  undergoing,  perhaps,  some  cor- 
rection, be  laid  before  Parliament,  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  the  month  of  May. 
Hon.  Members  will  be  good  enough  to 
observe,  that  this  abstract  gives  the 
fig^es  in  round  numbers. 

I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  make  the 
Indian  Financial  Statement  at  the  be- 
ginning rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  because  I  have  not  to  be  now, 
as  I  was  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1869, 
and  on  the  5th  of  August,  1870,  a  Job's 
messenger.  On  the  first  of  these  oc- 
casions, I  had  to  announce  that  the 
Actual  Accounts  of  1867-8  showed  that 
India  was  about  £1,000,000  to  the 
bad;  and,  on  the  second  occasion,  I 
had  to  annoimce  that  India  was  nearly 
£2,800,000  to  the  bad.  Now,  however, 
I  have  to  annoimce  that  India  was,  in 
the  year  ending  on  the  dlst  March  last, 
nearly  £120,000  to  the  good,  and  that, 
so  fnr  as  the  information  which  we  have 
received  up  to  the  present  moment  ex- 
tends, but  making  all  the  reserves  ne- 
cessary, there  is  every  probability  of  her 
being,  in  the  financial  year  now  draw- 
ing to  a  dose,  fully  three-quarters  of  a 
mmion  to  the  good.  In  short,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  this  year 
have  almost,  or  altogether,  the  surplus 
which  we  think  we  ought  to  have,  and 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  laid 
down  that  the  Governor  General  and  his 
Council  ought  to  arrange— that  is  a  sur- 
plus of  between  half  a  million  and  a 
million. 

The  Eegular  Estimate  for  1869-70, 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
May  last,  showed  an  estimated  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income,  excluding,  of 
course,  pubHo  works  ex^aordinary,  of 
£663,495.  The  Actual  Accounts  show 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£118,669.  The  result  shown  by  the 
Actual  Accounts  is,  therefore,  more  fa- 


vourable than  the  Eegular  Estimate  by 
£682, 1 64.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  some  Members  of  the  Committee,  that 
I  prepared  them  for  this  agreeable  re- 
sult by  communicating  to  them  the  sub- 
stance of  the  information  which  we  had 
received  from  India  by  telegraph  up  to 
the  16th  of  July — that  is,  up  to  a  date 
three  months  and  a  half  later  than  the 
day  on  which  Sir  Bichard  Temple  made 
his  Budget  Statement,  the  2nd  of  April, 
1870.  On  the  5th  of  August  I  used  the 
following  words — 

"We  have  Msuranoes  that  the  Actuals  will 
turn  out  better  than  Sir  Richard  Temple  believed 
when  he  made  hie  Budget  Statement.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  information  telegraphed  by  the  Vice- 
roy on  the  18th  of  July  was  that  the  accounts  of 
1869-70,  adjusted  up  to  16th  July,  were  better 
than  Sir  Richard  Temple  expected  on  3nd  April 
by  about  £700,000,  so  that  we  may  expect,  as  at 
present  advised,  a  small  surplus,  or  at  leant  an 
equilibrium,  thanks  to  the  prompt  and  decisive 
action  which  was  taken  in  the  autumn  ot  last 
year  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  assembled  at 
Simla." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  almost 
every  head  of  receipt  has  been  a  little 
more  productive  than  was  anticipated. 
I  will  not  burden  my  Statement  with  the 
figures,  but  hon.  Gentlemen  will  see 
them  by  looking  at  the  Papers  which 
they  have  in  their  hands. 

So  much  for  the  comparison  of  the 
Actuals  of  last  year  with  the  Eegular 
Estimate.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  figures 
of  the  Actuals  of  1869-70  as  compared 
with  those  of  1868-9.  These  two  will 
be  found  comforting  from  various  points 
of  view.  First,  let  us  look  at  the  total 
receipts.  The  total  receipts  of  last  year 
exceeded  the  total  receipts  of  the  year 
before  byno  less  than  £1,638, 390.  Then 
let  us  see  how  this  increased  receipt  was 
made  up.  £1,161,848  came  from  land 
revenue,  the  most  important,  the  oldest, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  our 
sources  of  income.  This  increase  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  revenue  of  the  year  1868-9  was,  as 

1  mentioned  six  months  ago,  unusually 
depressed  by  a  bad  season  in  Madras 
and  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  to 
the  coming  into  play  in  1869-70  of  a  new 
settlement  in  Oude,  and  a  re-settlement 
in  some  of  the  non-regulation  Provinces 
of  Bengal.  The  increase  of  about 
£600,000  under  assessed  taxes  arose 
from  the  income  tax,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  augmented  in  the  se« 
oond  half  of  the  year  1869-70  from  1  to 

2  per  cent.    The  increase  of  £300^000 
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Tinder  salt  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
salt  duties  in  Madras  and  Bombay  were 
also  raised  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  1869-70  from  1  rupee  8  annas  to 
1  rupee  1 3  annas  per  maund — that  is  by 
7 J  on  82  lbs.  These  are  the  increases 
of  gross  receipt  which  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  some  important  decreases  of  gross 
receipt.  For  instance,  customs  in  the 
year  1869-70  brought  in  less  than  they 
did  in  the  year  1868-9  by  over  £263,000, 
thanks  to  the  generally  depressed  state  of 
Indian  trade.  Opium,  again,  brought 
less  in  last  year  than  it  did  the  year 
before  by  about  £500,000.  The  gene- 
ral result,  however,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
highly  comforting.  Our  Revenue  was 
better  in  1869-70  than  it  was  in  the  year 
before  by  £1,638,390,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers may  possibly  recollect  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  1868-9  were  themselves  better 
than  those  of  1867-8  by  £728,000. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Expenditure. 
The  Expenditure  in  1869-70  was  less 
than  the  Expenditure  in  1868-9  by 
£1,254,309.  This  result  was  arrived  at 
chiefly  by  a  very  large  reduction  in 
public  works  ordinary — that  is  to  say, 
works  of  comfort  and  convenience  not 
directly  remunerative.  A  small  but  im- 
portant saving  in  India  of  £160,000 
was  obtained  by  a  diminished  Army  ex- 
penditure ;  and  the  charge  for  guaranteed 
interest  on  railway  capital,  less  net 
traffic  receipts,  was  £153,406  lower  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  thanks  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  net  traffic  receipts 
during  the  year  1869-70,  an  increase 
which  amounted  to  nearly  £400,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
considerable  increases  in  gross  expendi- 
ture in  India,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
worth  mentioning  were  £72,000  under 
post  office,  £143,000  under  marine 
charges,  owing  to  the  debts  of  the  Port 
Canning  and  Calcutta  Port  Funds  hav- 
ing been  written  off  as  irrecoverable, 
and  £235,000  from  the  loss  by  exchange 
on  bills  on  India.  As  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, the  total  diminution  of  expenditure 
in  India  and  England  chargeable  against 
income  in  1869-70,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  was  £1,254,309. 

Such  are  the  more  noticeable  features 
in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
year  1869-70. 

.  I  come  now  to  the  year  1870-1,  the 
year  just  drawing  to  a  close.  The  one 
great  fact  of  the  year,  which  is  already 
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certain,  is  that  opium  has  come  to  the 
rescue.  When  Sir  Richard  Temple  made 
his  Statement  in  April  last,  nothing 
could  be  much  more  gloomy  than  the 
prospect  of  the  opium  revenue  for  the 
financial  year  which  had  just  begun, 
and  although  in  the  month  of  August  I 
was  able  to  say  that  the  prospect  was 
somewhat  better,  yet  even  then  we  felt 
anything  but  coinfortable  about  the  ulti- 
mate result.  From  almost  all  quarters 
came  prophecies  of  evil,  and  the  pro- 
phecies from  China  were  the  gloomiest 
of  all.  The  very  able  man  who  lately 
represented  Her  Majesty  at  Pekin  even 
went  to  Calcutta  to  confer  with  the  Go- 
vernor General  about  the  increased 
growth  of  the  poppy  in  China.  Owing 
to  some  cause,  however,  which  we  can- 
not in  the  least  divine,  all  anticipations 
have  been  for  this  year  falsified.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  took  the  price  of  the 
chest  of  Bengal  opium  for  the  year  at 
975  rupees,  whereas  the  average  by  our 
latest  advices  has  been  1,113  rupees. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
that,  affcer  an  intercourse  of  some  hun- 
dred years,  Europe  really  knows  very,  very 
little  indeed,  about  the  circumstances  of 
China — that  marvellous  coimtry,  one  of 
whose  functions  seems  to  be  to  force  the 
nations  of  the  West  again  and  again  and 
again  to  re-consider  generalizations,  in 
religion,  in  politics,  and  in  social  eco- 
nomy. In  spite,  however,  of  the  favour- 
able residts  of  this  year,  I  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  unsay  anything  I  have  said  about 
the  extreme  care  with  which  we  should 
watch  our  opium  revenue.  Considering 
the  enormous  extent  of  country,  even  in 
Asia  alone,  where  the  poppy  can  be 
grown  with  fair  success,  it  is  really  al- 
most too  much  to  hope  that  the  Indian 
drug  will  continue  to  be  so  distinctly 
prewrred  by  those  who  can  buy  it,  as  to 
enable  us  to  lighten  by  many  millions 
every  year  the  price  which  India  pays 
for  civilized  government;  for  whatever 
some  Gentlemen  may  have  to  say  against 
the  opium  revenue,  let  them  never  for- 
get that  hardly  any  of  it  comes  out  of 
the  pocket  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects, 
and  if  it  were  done  away  with,  India 
would  not  be  lightened  of  an  impost, 
but  robbed  of  a  splendid  estate. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  telegraphic 
stimmary  of  the  Regular  Estimate  for 
the  year  1870-1,  which  hon.  Members 
have  in  their  hands.  In  round  numbers, 
the  Regular  Estimate  for  that  year — that 
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is,  the  Estimate  founded  on  about  eight 
months'  Actuals  and  four  months  calcula- 
tions and  conjectures — shows  that  India's 
income  for  this  year  will  be  about 
£51,000,000,  and  her  Expenditure,  in- 
cluding no  less  than  £1,800,000  for 
guaranteed  interest  on  railway  capital, 
will  be  somewhere  about  £50,000,000, 
the  probable  result  being  accordingly  a 
surplus  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  Hon. 
Members  may  be  surprised  that  I  do  not 
say  more  about  this  year  1870-1,  but  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  it,  advisedly,  because 
we  have  given  them  aU  the  information 
we  possess  ourselves,  and  have  in  fact, 
fallen  imder  the  curse  of  Voltaire— 
**  Woe  unto  him  who  says  aU  he  knows 
upon  any  subject."  We  see?  the  figures, 
we  can  form  conjectures  about  them,  but 
the  usual  explanations  of  details  we  can- 
not give.  There  are  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  in  corresponding  by  telegraph 
about  the  affairs  of  an  Empire. 

The  Committee  will,  I  hope,  do  us  the 
justice  to  remember  that  we  are  making 
this  Statement  at  a  time  anything  but 
convenient  to  us,  under  the  impression 
forced  upon  us  by  an  experience  of  many 
years,  that  Parliament  will  only  give  up 
a  whole  night  to  India,  I  mean,  of 
course,  in  perfectly  peaceful  and  easy 
times,  either  at  the  very  beginning  or 
at  the  very  end  of  a  Session.  We  should 
like  to  make  our  Financial  Statement 
each  year  somewhere  about  the  15th  or 
20th  of  June  ;  but  when  we  have  made 
a  feeble  effort  in  that  direction,  all  Go- 
vernments of  all  parties  have  always 
treated  us  as  amiable  children  who  asked 
for  the  moon. 

Such,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  year 
that  is  completed,  and  the  probabilities, 
so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the 
year  which  is  now  in  progress.  As  to 
the  year  to  come,  I  can  say  little,  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  received,  and 
cannot  for  some  time  receive,  the  plans 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  meeting 
the  outgoings  of  1871-2.  There  are 
two  points,  however,  as  to  which  I  am 
in  a  position  to  make  some  explanations. 
First,  there  is  the  income  tax  of  3^  per 
cent,  or,  say,  7id,  in  the  pound.  To  that 
income  tax  the  Home  Government  con- 
sented with  considerable  reluctance,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that,  unless  some  very 
imforeseen  and  quite  extraordinary  emer- 
gency arises,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  it 
will  certainly  be  reduced.  It  can  be 
shown,  no  doubt,  that,  even  at  3^  per 


cent,  the  income  tax  hardly  redresses 
the  balance  of  taxation  as  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes.  In  India 
the  poor  man  certainly  pays  quite 
enough,  and  the  rich  man  as  certainly 
pays  too  little,  but,  unhappily,  the  masses 
are  still  not  sufficiently  educated  to  know 
their  true  interests.  The  classes  affected 
by  the  income  tax  are  the  classes  who 
can  make  themselves  heard  not  only  by 
the  Government,  but  by  the  people ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  evi- 
dence to  show  that  this  very  income  tax, 
which,  if  it  coidd  be  used  as  we  use  it  in 
England,  might  enable  us  to  adjust  the 
burden  of  taxation  with  almost  scientific 
accuracy  —  is  really  unpopular  to  some 
extent  with  the  very  classes  whose  bur- 
dens it  lightens.  Fopulus  vult  decipiy  and 
as  usual  it  obtains  its  wish  ;  nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  income  tax  has 
been  sometimes  used  by  unscrupulous 
Native  collectors  as  an  engine  for  the 
oppression  of  their  own  countrymen. 
The  Native  in  power  is  too  often,  in  ours 
as  in  all  previous  ages  of  Indian  history, 
apt  to  use  his  position  for  his  own  pecu- 
niary advantage. 

The  other  matter  on  which  I  am  in  a 
position  to  give  some  explanation  is  the 
long  discussed  question  of  financial  de- 
centralization. It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Committee  that  I  dwelt  upon 
that  last  August  as  upon  an  expedient 
which  ought  to  be  tried.  Well,  we  are 
going  to  try  it.  The  proposal  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  has 
given  his  sanction  will  bo  best  explained 
by  reading  an  extract  from  a  Besolution 
of  the  Government  of  India,  dated  De- 
cember 14th,  1870 — 

"  The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  desirable  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  ro- 
sponsibilities  of  the  Governments  of  Presidencies 
and  Provinces  in  respect  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture in  some  of  the  Civil  Departments.  Under  the 
present  system  these  GovernmentH  have  little 
liberty,  and  but  few  motives  for  economy  in  their 
expenditure  ;  it  lies  with  the  Governmrnt  of  India 
to  control  the  growth  of  charges  to  meet  which  it 
has  to  raise  the  revenue.  The  local  Governments 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
confided  to  their  care,  and  not  knowing  tlie  re- 
quirements of  other  parts  of  the  country,  nr  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  they  are  liable,  in  their  desire 
for  administrative  progress,  to  allow  too  llttlo 
weight  to  fiscal  considerations.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Supremo  Government,  as  responsible  for  the 
general  financial  safety,  is  obliged  to  reject  many 
demands,  in  themselves  deserving  of  all  encou- 
ragement, and  is  not  always  able  to  distribute  sa- 
tisfactorily the  resources  actually  available.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  the  Supreme  and  local  Govern- 
ments regard  from  different  points  of  view  mea« 
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fortune.sueliaaaiieavyloasinthe  opiumrerenue,  °^    apparent  to   the   Committee,    about 

ornnlioimidisaalcr,  luchnewarorsDTerefuruine,  £300,000      On      the     low     Estimates    of 

General  in  Council  will  1869-70,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  some 

■ "-  "■-" — M  (or  terribly  expansive  items  of  expense.    On 

They  will   not,   in  anj  case,"  be  reduced"  without  *«  "^Ji*""  ^'^^'  "1™™^  ^  7^  ^™S  ^^ 

preiioua  cnnHuitation  with  the  Government  a.  The  ^  smaller  amount,    and,   although  there 

actual  prnnanent  Imperial  asHlgnmeDla  for  'Fro-  will  doubtless  be  some  reduction  under 

vincial  Service* '  will  be  as  followa :—    £  various  heads  of  Expenditure,  there  will 

Oude 306,843  be  increase  tinder  others ;  but  beyond 

Burmah^""''"'** IVs'm  '^^   ^   "^   ^°™^   '"'   conjecture   which 

Bengal  ...         ..        ".  1  I6a',s9a  would  be  worth  laying  before  the  Com- 

Norih-Weat  rroTioeet        ...    'eiO.TtiS  mittee   as  to   the  finance  of  the  year 

Purij'nub       fiia.S3i  1871-2.     The  Home  Government,  as  has 

^'"''"»        730,488  been  truly  said,  controls,  but  does  not 

^'""^'       "^"■"''^  direct,  Indian  financte,  and,  in  the  nature 

£i  686  Til "  °^  things,  cannot  do  eo.    Of  one  thing, 

J. L_  however,  we  may  be  oertoin,  and  that  ii, 
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tliat  there  will  be  the  usual  difficulty  in 
maMng  the  ends  meet.  ''But  why 
should  there  be  a  difficulty/'  some  one 
may  say,  ''  in  making  the  ends  meet  ?" 
For  many  reasons,  of  which  the  two 
chief  are — first,  that  we  discharge  the 
most  expensive  duties  of  sovereignty  for 
200,000,000  of  men  with  a  revenue  de- 
rived from  150,000,000  of  men;  and, 
secondly,  that  we  discharge  the  duties 
of  sovereignty  after  a  scientific  and  civi- 
lized manner,  with  resources  which 
would  better  become  an  uncivilized  and 
imscientific  discharge  of  them.  ''But 
why  should  you  continue  to  do  these 
things?"  it  may  be  asked.  To  that 
question  I  reply,  after  the  manner  of  my 
country,  by  putting  two  others.  My 
fibpst  question  is  —  Are  the  objectors 
really  prepared  to  adopt  the  short  and 
easy  methods  of  ridding  themselves  of 
treaty  obligations  which  have  been  some- 
times put  £)rward  ?  My  second  question 
is — ^Are  we  to  go  back  on  our  steps,  and 
to  administer  India  as  a  whole,  after  the 
old  rough-and-ready  unscientific  system 
which  is  still  excellent  for  certain  out- 
lying districts  ?  In  this  matter,  the  Go- 
vernment occupies  a  middle  position  be- 
tween two  extreme  views.  On  the  one 
side,  you  have  the  view  which  was  well 
set  forth  by  a  very  distinguished  Native 
statesman,  speaking  to  an  Anglo-Indian 
statesman,  a  year  or  two  ago^ 

"  You  English,"  said  this  omiuent  person, 
"make  a  great  mistake.  All  this  improvement 
of  the  country,  about  which  you  talk  so  much,  is 
mere  moonshine.  Leave  the  country  alone.  In- 
stead of  the  immense  taxation  which  you  levy  to 
give  us  roads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  and 
schools,  and  improved  courts  o(  law,  and  what 
not,  let  these  things  be.  Lery  much  smaller 
taxation,  and,  instead  of  spending  the  money  on 
improving  India,  spend  it  in  helping  out  the 
Knglish  Revenue,  or  anything  else  you  please. 
Tou  will  be  extremely  popular,  and  your  rule  will 
continae  long  in  the  land." 

The  latest  apostle  of  the  diametrically 
opposite  view  is  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine, 
whose  maxim  is — "  Pay ;  for  God's  sake, 
pay,  with  both  hands  open.  Borrow 
money  right  and  left  &om  all  who  will 
lend  it.  Do  not  be  such  purists  as  only 
to  raise  loans  for  expenditure  which  you 
believe  will  be  directiy  remunerative. 
Baise  loans  for  all  those  objects  which 
you  are  satisfied  will  be  indirectiy  remu- 
nerative. Increase,  in  short,  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  you  wiU  be  at  the 
same  time  increasixig  your  own." 


Now,  to  the  first  of  these,  the  Native 
critic,  the  Government  answers— Even 
if  we  wished  to  adopt  your  policy,  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  woidd  not  allow  us  to 
adopt  it.  Various  views  prevail  in  Eng- 
land as  to  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of 
our  original  acquisition  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Some  think  that  it  was  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances  ;  others,  that 
it  was  a  justifiable  exertion  of  superior 
power ;  others,  that  it  was  an  unjustifi- 
able exertion  of  such  power.  Some  say 
that  our  rule  in  India  must  continue  as 
long  as  the  world  endures ;  that  while 
the  Native  improves  in  arithmetical,  the 
Englishman  will  improve  in  geometrical 
ratio ;  and  that  the  stronger  race  will 
always  be  necessary  to  the  weaker,  as 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend :  others 
hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  say  that 
even  now,  in  the  year  1871,  we  should 
be  admitting  more  and  more  the  Natives 
of  India  into  the  higher  posts  of  the 
government,  with  the  distinct  and  de- 
fined intention  of  some  day  abandoning 
India.  But  all  the  holders  of  all  these 
antagonistic  opinions  agree  in  insisting 
that,  while  we  hold  India,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  improve  India  according  to 
our  lights. 

To  the  second  of  our  critics,  to  my 
hon.  Friend,  the  Government  replies — 
We  wish  we  could  take  your  sanguine 
view,  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try shows  itself  anything  like  so  rapidly 
in  the  increase  of  our  wealth  as  you 
suppose.  The  great  source  of  our  in- 
come is  the  land  revenue.  That  land 
revenue  is  fixed,  and  must  be  fij^ed,  for 
long  periods,  and  it  is  only  very  slowly 
and  at  distant  intervals  that  we  can  in- 
crease it.  India  is  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  countries,  and  no  sooner  do  we 
try  a  new  experiment  for  getting  some 
increase  to  the  resources  of  government 
than  there  is  a  shriek  from  some  quarter 
or  other.  This  year  the  shriek  has  been 
on  accoimt  of  the  income  tax.  Another 
year  it  will  be  on  account  of  another 
tax,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  We  must 
disregard  these  clamours  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  we  dare  not  disregard  them 
as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  your  views  ;  and  we  should  end  in 
sheer  bankruptcy  and  confusion,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  guilt  we  should 
incur  by  tempting  capital  from  England, 
which  might  be  properly  expended  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  to  be,  as  we  in  our 
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heart  believe,  unprofitably  expended  in 
doing  things  for  India  which  should 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  done  by  capital 
at  all,  or  in  doing  things  which  should 
one  day  be  done  by  capital,  but  ifor 
which  the  country  is  not  yet  ripe.  Well, 
but  if  we  do  not  try  heroic  remedies  for 
our  chronic  impecuniosity,  like  those  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  expedients — and  ex- 
pedients we  have  been  trying  one  after 
another  over  since  the  Mutiny.  First 
camo  Mr.  Wilson,  keenest  and  most 
clear-headed  of  men,  exactly  the  kind 
of  man  whose  appointment  a  largo  party 
is,  or  was,  lately  clamouring  for  as  a 
panacea  for  Indian  financial  evils.  Well, 
what  were  Mr.  Wilson's  expedients  ? 
First,  reduction,  especially  military  re- 
duction. That  was  excellent;  but,  re- 
member, he  had  a  military  expenditure 
of  £23,000,000  to  reduce,  while  we  have 
now  one  only  of  about  £16,000,000. 
Second,  an  income  tax ;  and  third,  re- 
vised or  partially  enhanced  customs 
duties.  As  to  the  income  tax,  which  I 
think  a  very  good  tax,  especially  in  its 
improved  and  later  form,  it  is  the  very 
central  grievance  which  is  put  forward 
in  all  the  complaints  which  we  receive 
about  the  financial  policy  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  to  the  enhanced  customs 
duties,  which  seem  to  me  a  less  good 
expedient,  how  long  did  our  own  manu- 
facturers allow  them  to  continue  ?  Then 
came  Mr.  Laing,  and  what  is  the  bur- 
den of  his  song  ?     It  is — 

^*  No  Government  in  Europe  and  no  private 
company  over  thinks  of  charging  to  current  re- 
venue such  things  as  extraordinary  public  works 
and  interest  during  construction  on  unfinished 
railways,  d:c.«  which  in  India  are  bo  charged,  and 
create  tho  deficit." 

In  other  words,  he  maintains  that  there 
is  no  deficit  at  all.  Then  came  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Massey,  to  whose  reign  belong  the  license 
tax  and  the  certificate  tax,  which  are 
really  only  income  taxes  affecting  portions 
of  the  population.  Last  of  all  came  the 
crisis  of  September,  1869,  to  which  be- 
longs the  sudden  enhancement  of  the 
income  tax  and  the  salt  duties.  But  the 
upshot  of  the  whole,  is  that  the  principal 
expedients  that  have  been  hitherto  tried 
to  fill  the  deficit,  always  excepting  the 
obvious  expedient  of  reduction,  have 
been  three — some  form  of  income  tax, 
some  form  of  revised  and  increased  cus- 
toms duties,  and  the  enhancement  of 
Mr.  Grant  Duff 


the  salt  duties.     '*  But,''  someone  may 
say,    "this  shows  a  great  poverty  of 
financial  resource.     Might  you  not  try 
many  other  expedients?  Have  not  many 
persons  advised  you  to  tax  tobacco,  to  tax 
successions,  to  tax  Native  marriages  ?  " 
Yes,  all  these  expedients  have  been  sug- 
gested  to  us,  and  have  had  powerful 
advocates;    I  will  not  commit   myself 
against  any  one  of  them.     Nothing  is 
more  possible  than  that,  sooner  or  later, 
in  Indian  history  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
them,  may  be  tried,  either  by  tiie  Central 
Government  or  by  one  or  other  of  the 
local  Governments  in  this  or  that  part  of 
India ;  but  there  are,  certainly,  a  great 
many  considerations  which  would  nave 
to  be  most  carefully  weighed  before  any 
one  of  them  was  adopted,  and  whi(£ 
have  hitherto  prevented  their  adoption. 
**  But,"  I  am  told,   **  you  are  at  least 
sure  of  your  present  sources  of   reve- 
nue, and  these  are  highly  expansive." 
Expansive  they  are,  no  doubt,  but  hardly 
highly  expansive ;  and  as  to  our  being 
quite  sure  even  of  them,  that  I  doubt 
too.     The  salt  tax  in  some  parts  of  India 
is  confessedly  too  high,  and  will,  sooner 
or  later,  in  the  exceptional  districts,  have 
to  be  reduced.     I  have  again  and  again 
pointed  out    that    under   the  head  of 
opium  we  may  have  great  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  the  retention  of  the  few  ex- 
port duties  which  remain  to  us  under 
the  head  of  customs  must  be  defended 
rather  on  the  ground  of  necessity  than 
of  principle. 

Is,  then,  our  chronic  impecuniosiiy  to 
be  mended  by  saving?  Yes,  to  some 
extent;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
former  occasions,  our  margin  for  reduc- 
tion is  not,  after  all,  enormously  g^at. 
"Wo  must  always  have  a  very  consider- 
able British  force.  The  British  soldier 
in  India  is  a  fearfully  expensive  instru- 
ment, and  one  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  be- 
come cheaper.  By  the  last  Eetums  we 
had  61,481  European  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  India,  and  133,229  Native  offi- 
cers and  soldiers.  Add  these  together, 
and  it  gives  you  about  one  man  for 
every  thousand  of  the  population  of  Bri- 
tish and  feudatory  In(ua.  That  is  not 
an  overwhelming  force,  though  it  mieht 
be  very  rapidly  raised,  in  the  very  im- 
probable event  of  trouble  ever  assailing 
India  from  without,  to  be  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Then  consider  the  endless 
aimliary  expenses  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  even  this  moderate  force  re- 
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quires,  and  it  will  be  understood  that, 
though  we  are  in  the  course  of  making 
reductions,  neither  these  nor  any  possible 
civil  reductions  wiU  go  very  far  to  put 
us  at  ease  in  our  circumstances  in  India. 
The  position  of  the  Indian  financier 
is  altogether  different  jfrom  that  of  the 
English  one.     Here  you  have  a  com- 
paratively wealthy  population.    The  in- 
come of  the  United  Kingdom  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  guessed  at  £800,000,000  per 
annum.     The  income  of  British  India 
has  been  guessed  at  £300,000,000  per 
annum.     That  gives  well  on  to  £30  per 
annum  as  the  income  of  every  person  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  £2  per 
annum  as   the  income  of  every  person 
in  British  India.     Even  our  comparative 
wealth  will  be  looked  back  upon  by  fu- 
ture ages  as  a  state  of  semi-barbarism. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  state  of 
India?  How  many  generations  must  pass 
away  before  that  country  has  arrived 
at  even  the  comparative  wealth  of  this ; 
and  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  rulers 
of  India  can  feel  that  they  can  in  an 
emergency   very   largely    increase    the 
taxation  ?     No ;  I  am  afraid  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  in  India  to  have  as 
much  to  do  with  our  money  as  we  can 
well  manage.  The  bright  side  of  Indian 
affairs  will  not,  I  fear,  in  any  time  to 
which    we  can  look    forward,   be    the 
purely  financial  one.     But  as  long  as 
we  keep  our  debt  within  moderate  limits, 
so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that 
we  can  always  keep  faith  with  the  public 
creditor,  and  so  long  as  we  are  conscious 
that  every  year's  end  shows  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  the  civilization  and  well-being 
of  the  country,  we  must  be  content,  1 
fear,  to  remain,  as  a  G-ovemment,  very 
far  from  rich.     As  I  said  last  autumn, 
the  Indian  financier  must  make  up  his 
mind  for  many  a  long  day  to  sail  between 
Scylla    and    Charybdis — ^the    Scylla  of 
doing  too  little  by  public  works  and 
improved  administration  for  a  country, 
the  physical  and    moral  conditions  of 
which    require    great    expenditure    on 
public   works,   and    an    administration 
which  must  be  progressively  costly  as 
civilized  supersede  semi-barbarous  ideas 
of  x>olity — ^the  Charybdis  of  too  large  a 
debt,  damaged  credit,  and  financial  em- 
barrassment. 

.  I  am  not  forgetting  the  various  allevi- 
ations of  our  burdens  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded in  former  Statements ;  the  fact  that 
our  debt  is  relatively  small;  the  fact 


that  we  shall  get  rid  in  1874  of  a  charge 
of  about  £430,000  a  year  on  account  of 
East  India  Stock ;  the  fact  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  railways  will  gradually 
improve ;  the  probability  that  the  sale  of 
waste  lands  will  slowly  grow  larger ;  the 
certain,  though  far  from  rapid,  increase 
of  our  land  revenue ;  and  the  not  unna- 
tural expectation  that  the  improved  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  coxmtry  will  en- 
able it  to  consume  more  taxed  articles ; 
I  am  not,  I  say,  forgetting  these  things, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  should  think  that  I 
was  doing  very  wrong  if  I  left  on  the 
mind  of  tilie  Oommittee  the  impression 
that  I  thought  our  pecuniary  prospects 
were  couleur  de  rose.  If,  however,  we 
look  away  from  the  mere  bare  question 
of  our  annual  balance  sheet — the  question 
whether  we  have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  a 
wide  margin  of  yearly  income  over  yearly 
expenditure,  and  ask  whether  in  the  im- 
mediate past  India  has  not  been  pros- 
pering and  rapidly  improving,  if  pernaps 
just  a  little  too  rapidly  for  her  purse,  the 
answer  must  be  a  most  agreeable  one. 

For  more  than  two  years  we  have  had 
profound  peace.    Since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Frontier  Campaign  in  1868,  hardly 
a  shot  fired  in  an^er  can  be  said  to  have 
awakened  the  echoes  of  even  the  wild 
North- West,   and  the    very  last   news 
which  I  have  seen  from  that  quarter — a 
letter  written  on  Christmas  Day  by  Sir 
Henry  Durand,  the  distinguished  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  who 
met  his  death  in  so  melancholy  a  way — 
was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  most  in- 
tractable of  the  intractable  tribes  who 
look  down  upon  our  frontier  posts  from 
their  crag  castles  beyond  the  Indus,  had 
been  showing  a  very  marked  desire  for 
the  elements  of  education — the  three  E*s 
at  least.    There  has  been  a  little  uneasi- 
ness at  the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula, 
where  our  people  have  had  some  annoy- 
ance from  the  Looshais,  who  form  one 
section  of  that  great  company  of  barba- 
rians who  fill  up  the  angle  between  our 
Province  of  Assam,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  amongst 
whom  there  have  lately  been  many  symp- 
toms of  disquiet,  the  causes  of  which  are 
by  no  means  clear.    Everywhere,  how- 
ever, except  on  the  very  uttermost  fringe 
and  outsiae  edge  of  our  possessions,  there 
has  been  deep  quiet,  a  fact  which  should 
not,  however,  be  allowed  for  a  moment 
to  make  us  forget  that,  in  that  mighty 
Continent  which  we  call  India,  there  are 
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many  elemenU  of  unrest.  The  agitatLons 
tliat  have  disturbed  several  of  the  coun- 
tries which  fall  within  what  may  be 
called  the  influence  of  India's  political  at* 
traction,  have  not  required  anything  more 
on  our  part  than  an  attitude  of  fnendly 
but  absolutely  passive  observation.  The 
Coast  of  Oman  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
prolonged  conflict,  but  the  peace  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  not  been  disturbed ; 
and  the  civil  conflict  in  Afghanistan  has 
had  no  direct  result  upon  us,  except  to 
postpone  the  lending  of  our  assistance  to 
the  Persian  and  Aflghan  Gk)vemments  in 
arriving  at  a  Mendly  and  permanent 
understanding  about  certain  disputed 
questions  of  boundary. 

I  will  say  nothing  as  to  what  we  are 
doing  with  regard  to  public  works,  irri- 
gation, state  railways,  and  so  forth,  be- 
cause, the  year  being  incomplete,  I  have 
no  figures  which  I  can  properly  lay  be- 
fore the  House  later  than  mose  to  which 
I  referred  in  my  Financial  Statement  of 
the  5th  of  August,  1870,  and  to  those 
contained  in  Mr.  Danvers's  Hailway 
Report,  which  was  circulated  towards 
the  end  of  last  Session ;  but  they  have 
been  progressing  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  Committee  that  the  present  Viceroy 
has  a  very  keen  and  strong  interest  in 
all  matters  of  this  kind.  I  may  add, 
with  reference  to  a  caution  that  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Devon  (Sir  StaflBord  Northoote) 
in  1869,  that  the  attention  which  is  being 
given  to  railways  and  irrigation  is  not 
making  us  forget  the  importance  of  har- 
bours, and  that,  especially  at  Kurrachee, 
and  in  the  Hooghly,  much  good  work 
has  been  lately  done. 

In  one  respect  fortune  has  conspicu- 
ously favoured  us  of  late,  for  we  nave 
not,  during  the  last  two  years,  suffered 
from  any  of  those  sudden  and  over- 
powering physical  disasters  which  so 
often  confound  himian  sagacity  in  India. 
Bad  seasons  there  have  been,  as  I  have 
had  occasion  already  to  mention,  but 
nothing  sudden  and  overpowering,  like 
the  Orissa  drought,  or  the  cyclones 
and  inundations  of  some  former  years. 
Against  calamities  of  that  sort  man  is 
powerless,  at  least,  in  the  present  state 
of  his  knowledge;  but  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  fight  ag^ainst  preventible 
calamities — witness  the  very  remarkable 
monograph  upon  cholera  which  has  re- 
cently been  published  under  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  Oovernment  of  India.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  agreeable  indicationB 
that  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  sani- 
tary reform  are  beginning  to  find  favour 
witiii  the  Native  mind.  An  opinion  has 
lately  been  given,  by  very  lugh  Brah- 
minical  authority,  in  favour  of  using  the 
water  supplied  to  Calcutta  by  European 
agency,  a  fact  which  has  been  described, 
not  imjustly,  I  think,  in  an  Indian  news- 
paper, as  a  real  social  victoiy. 

The  Trigonometrical  Survey,  the  Topo- 
graphical Survey,  and  the  Geological 
Survey  are  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  extending  the  network  of  our  know- 
ledge all  over  the  peninsula. 

Some  want  of  organization  having 
been  observable  in  the  efforts  to  preserve 
and  to  describe  the  architectural  treasures 
of  India  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1867, 
We  have  sent  out,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  India,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Asiatic  archaeologists. 
General  Cunningham,  to  give  to  the 
Archeeological  Survey  that  definitiveness 
of  aim  and  regularity  of  procedure 
which  seemed  to  be  wanting;  and  a 
cognate  duty,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  complete  Gazetteer  of 
India,  has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Himter, 
whose  book  on  the  AnnaU  of  Rural 
Bengal  attrax^ted  so  much  and  such  de- 
served attention  two  or  three  years  ago. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Haywajrd, 
on  his  way  to  explore  the  Pamir  Steppe, 
has  excited  great  indignation  and  pity 
throughout  India.  Mr.  Forsyth,  a  Go- 
vernment officer  sent  by  Lord  Mayo  to 
the  Court  of  the  Ataligh-Gazee,  the 
stronghanded  Chief  who  rules  in  Eastern 
Turkestan,  met  with  but  moderate  suc- 
cess in  his  diplomatic  capacity — ^the  ruler 
whom  he  sought  being  far  away  from 
his  capital,  warring  in  the  north.  Still 
Mr.  Forsyth  brought  back  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  and  other  infor- 
mation, which  will  not  be  without  its 
uses.  In  another  part  of  our  frontier 
we  are  anxiously  looking  for  the  day 
when  it  may  be  possible  to  re-establish 
a  iriendly  commercial  intercourse  with 
Thibet,  which  has  been  too  long  inter- 
rupted by  irrational  jealousies.  Still 
further,  on  the  extreme  north  of  Burmah, 
we  are  trying  to  foster  into  renewed 
existence  the  old  traffic  between  South- 
western China  and  the  sea-board,  to 
which  an  end  was  put,  some  years 
ago,  by  the  Mussulman  insurrectioii  in 
Yunan. 
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The  Franco-Prusfiiaii  War  has  inter- 
rupted the  training  of  our  forest  students 
at  Nancy,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  interruption  will  not  con- 
tinue long  affcer  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
a  satisfactory  machine  for  working  up 
the  Bhea  fibre,  to  which  I  alluded  last 
August,  and  the  time  for  sending  in  ma- 
chines on  trial  has  been  extended. 

We  have  sent  out  six  more  cotton 
gardeners,  and  are  enlarging  the  area 
of  our  experiments  in  the  production  of 
this  most  important  article. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  distinguished 
Indian  botanist.  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson, 
has  not  prevented  our  continuing  the 
arrangements,  of  which  he  had  charge, 
for  naturalizing  the  Ipecacuanha,  to 
which,  as  I  mentioned  last  year,  in  the 
interest  of  the  abatement  of  human  suf- 
fering, we  attach  some  importance. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  hints 
which  we  have  received  from  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Macclesfield, 
and  others,  about  silk,  to  which  the 
Madras  Gbvemment  has  of  late  been 
giving  special  attention. 

As  little  have  we  failed  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stockport,  who  wants  his  constituents 
to  have  facilities  for  giving  English  salt 
a  fair  chance  of  competing  with  the 
cheap  salts  of  Madras  and  Bombay;  and 
we  are  not  without  hope  that  we  shall 
make  a  reasonable  profit,  as  well  as  con- 
fer great  benefits  upon  the  neighbouring 
dismcts,  by  the  manufacture  of  salt  at 
the  Sambhur  Lake,  which  has  been 
leased  to  us  by  the  Princes  of  Jeypore 
and  Jodhpore. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  new  Department  of 
Revenue— Agriculture  and  Commerce — 
had  begun  its  work,  but  the  arrange- 
ments are  not  yet  quite  completed.  The 
creation,  however,  of  such  a  Depart- 
ment has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council,  and  only  mat- 
ters of  detail  remcun  unsettled. 

It  seemed  that  the  great  war  which 
has  been  raging  in  Europe  was  going 
to  exercise  a  very  imfavourable  influence 
upon  our  trade ;  but  the  fears  at  first  en- 
tertained have  turned  out  to  be  exagge- 
rated, though  not  unfounded.  In  a  very 
excitable  population,  like  that  with  which 
we  have  to  aeal  in  many  parts  of  India, 
the  ooourrence  of  such  a  world-catas- 
trophe as  we  have  been  witnessing  of  late 


must,  of  course,  cause  a  great  deal  of  what 
I  may  call  political  feverishness,  and  there 
have  been  rumours  and  speculations, 
without  end,  in  the  bazaars ;  but  nothing 
has  occurred  in  any  way  to  excite  un- 
easiness, and  the  scare  at  Allahabad, 
which  was  telegraphed  to  Europe  in  the 
autumn,  and  produced  some  momentiuy 
surprise  and  discomfort,  turned  out  to 
be  the  offspring  of  mere  delusion. 

Our  relations  with  aU  the  Princes  of 
India,  and  all  the  independent  States 
around  and  near  our  borders,  are  per- 
fectly friendly. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  steadily 
improving  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  department  of  affairs  for 
which  intelligent  Natives  seem  to  show 
more  aptitude  than  for  this.  Of  these 
intelligent  Natives  more  and  more  are 
coming  to  this  country ;  a  few  to  com- 
pete, sometimes  very  successfully,  at  the 
examinations  for  the  covenanted  Civil 
Service,  the  majority  to  qualify  for  va- 
rious professions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  death  of  the 
two  Natives  of  India  of  the  highest  rank 
who  ever  left  their  country  for  Europe— 
the  Eajah  of  Kuppoorthulla,  on  his  way 
hither,  and  the  Eajah  of  Kholapore,  who 
was  present  and  took  a  most  intelligent 
interest  when  we  last  discussed  Indian 
affairs  in  this  House,  but  who  died  on 
his  return  journey — ^may  not  prevent  the 
resort  to  Ikigland  of  many  persons  whose 
names  are  as  closely  connected  as  theirs 
with  the  history  of  India.  I  am  sure  if 
they  are  as  amiable  and  as  sensible  as 
the  Bajah  of  Kholapore,  whom  many  of 
us  came  to  know,  they  will  be  welcome 
from  considerations  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  political  expediency. 

The  extension  of  education  amongst 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  shows  m- 
creasingly  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
Government  has  been  giving  very  spe- 
cial attention  of  late  to  extending  the 
facilities  for  elementary  education — that 
potent  engine  for  the  working  out  of  all 
good,  as  well  in  the  East,  as  in  the  West. 
It  is  probably  known  to  some  hon. 
Members  that  India  is  to  contribute  her 
share  to  the  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  month  of  May,  at  South 
Kensington,  and,  I  think,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  the  local  authori- 
ties act  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  sensible 
Memorandum  which  has  been  circulated 
by  the  Home  OfiGlce  at  Calcutta,  the  edu- 
cational  part  of  that  Exhibition  will 
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be  more    instructive  than  many  Blue 
Books — 

"Competition  with  other  countries  in  educa- 
tional appliances  is/'  it  has  been  truly  said,  ''  not 
our  object.  To  this  we  cannot  hopo  to  attain  ;  but 
wo  can  offer  an  illustration  of  a  rise  and  progress 
in  education  such  as  no  other  country  can  offer ; 
an  illustration  of  the  task  which  a  European  Go- 
yernment  has  to  perform  when,  with  limited 
resources,  and  in  opposition  to  deep-rooted  pre- 
judices and  irrational  suspicion,  it  attempts  to 
introduce  and  carry  out  over  an  enormous  area, 
containing  a  vast  variety  of  nations  and  tribes 
speaking  languages  or  dialects,  many  of  which 
have  hardly  yet  been  systematised  in  writing, 
those  views  upon  popular  education  which  have 
guided  the  civilized  countriei  of  Europe  and 
America." 

India  is  also  to  send  many  contributions 
to  the  part  of  the  Exhibition  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  what 
the  world  can  now  do  in  textile  fabrics, 
and  various  other  branches  of  manufac- 
ture. And  in  connection  with  this,  I  will 
venture  to  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be 
extremely  desirable,  alike  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures  in  India, 
and  for  the  education  of  taste  at  home, 
if  some  systematic  attempt  were  made 
by  persons  of  capital  in  this  country  to 
open  in  London  a  depot,  on  something 
like  an  adequate  scale,  for  the  sale  of  the 
artistic  products  of  our  Eastern  Empire  ? 
Anyone  who  will  visit  the  Museum  at 
the  India  Office,  wretchedly  accommo- 
dated as  it  is,  will  go  away  wondering 
why  in  this  metropohs,  which  is  in  close 
communication  with  all  parts  of  India, 
it  should  be  impossible  to  purchase 
almost  any  of  the  beautiful  works  with 
which  those  rooms  are  fiUed.  It  seems 
to  me  a  very  real  evil,  because  I  am 
convinced  that,  if  society  in  this  country 
could  have  the  picturesque  side  of  India 
forced  upon  its  notice,  tne  name  of  that 
country  would  cease  to  exercise  upon  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  here,  not 
directly  connected  with  it,  that  narcotic 
spell  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar. 
Even  the  exaggerated  ideas  about  the 
wealth  of  India,  which  used  to  prevail 
in  England,  and  which  still  linger  in 
France,  were  not  without  their  advan- 
tages; they  struck  the  popular  mind 
and  attracted  attention  to  it,  by  investing 
it  with  a  halo  of  romance.  We  know 
that  these  were  dreams;  but  we  also 
know  that  if  India  is  not  as  rich  in  gold 
and  gems  as  was  believed,  if  her  soil 
taken  as  a  whole  is  not  equal  in  fertility 
to  that  of  England,  yet  uiat  the  patient 
application  of  science  to  the  cultivation 
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of  that  soil,  and  a  minute  investigatioiL 
of  its  products,  organic  and  inorganic, 
wiU  illustrate  tiie  old  story  of  the  field 
beneath  which  a  treasure  was  said  to  be 
hid,  and  will  make  India,  if  India  re- 
mains peaceful  and  progressive,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  pros- 
perity of  mankind.  We  know  that  the 
investigation  into  the  history  of  the  most 
venerable  of  her  lemguages  has  been 
important  not  only  from  the  actual 
addition  it  has  made  to  human  know- 
ledge, but  as  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  student  a  key  for  the  unlocking  of  a 
thousand  secrets  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion, of  philosophy,  and  of  society. 
We  know  that  if  we  can  once  thoroughly 
penetrate  India  with  all  that  is  best  in 
European  civilization,  it  will  not  be  India 
alone,  but  the  whole  of  Asia,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  Asia  south  of  the  great 
central  ranges  of  the  Continent,  that  will 
be  benefited ;  and  that  when  we  ask  our 
people  to  take  an  interest  in  India,  we 
are  asking  them  to  take  an  interest  in 
something  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
the  mere  fortunes  of  a  British  depen- 
dency. I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
the  public  mind  were  once  thoroughly 
possessed  of  the  idea  that,  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  European,  a  great  African, 
a  ^eat  American,  a  great  Australian, 
and  a  great  Oceanic  power,  we  are  in- 
comparably the  greatest  Asiatic  power, 
we  should  get  rid  of  that  foolish  self- 
consciousness  which  makes  us  perpetually 
fuss  about  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
our  prestige  and  our  position,  and  should 
make  up  our  minds  simply  to  do  our 
duty  as  a  cosmopolitan  power  according 
to  our  lights.  I  beg.  Sir  to  move  tho 
Eesolution  which  I  have  placed  in  your 
hands. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  Thnt  it  appears  by  the  Aooounti  laid  be- 
fore this  House  that  the  total  Revenue  of 
India  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March 
1870  was  £50.001,081  ;  the  total  of  the  direct 
claims  upon  the  Revenue,  including  charges  of 
collection  and  cost  of  Salt  and  Opium,  was 
£9,230,823 ;  the  charges  in  India,  including  In- 
terest on  Debt,  and  Public  Works  ordinary, 
wore  £32,293,859;  the  value  of  Stores  supplied 
from  England  was  £1,379,052;  tho  charges  ia 
England  were  £6,331,614;  the  Guaranteed  In- 
terest on  the  Capital  of  Railway  and  other 
Companies,  in  India  and  in  England,  deducting 
net  Traffic  Receipts,  was  £1,547,064,  ranking  a 
total  charge  for  the  same  year  of  £50,782,412 ; 
and  there  was  an  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure in  that  year  araounting  to  £118,669; 
that  the  charge  for  Public  Works  extraordinary 
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was  £2,500,614,  nnd  that  inoluding  that  charge 
the  excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  was 
£2,480.945. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleinan  had  made,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, a  very  clear,  able,  and  compre- 
hensive Statement  on  a  very  difficult 
and  intricate  subject.  He  regretted  very 
much  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote),  owing  to  his  ab- 
sence, as  the  House  knew,  on  an  im- 
portant mission,  could  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  result  of  his  great  experience, 
for  he  felt  how  far  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion would  be  the  few  remarks  he  should 
endeavour  to  make  than  those  which 
would  have  fallen  firom  him.  The  Com- 
mittee discussed  an  Indian  Budget  under 
great  disadvantages,  because,  while  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  embraced  three 
years,  hon.  Members  only  had.  the  op- 
portunity of  considering  one  of  these 
with  the  requisite  information  before 
them.  Taking  the  last  three  years  of 
which  they  had  a  precise  account,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Bevenues  of 
India  were,  on  the  average,  nearly 
stationary,  while  the  Expenditure  was 
steadily  advancing.  The  year  1869-70, 
the  subject  of  the  Besolution  now  before 
them,  showed  rather  a  better  accoimt 
than  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding; but  it  contained  the  seeds  of 
increased  annual  expenditure  in  charges 
for  ^aranteed  railways  and  in  interest 
on  loans  for  reproductive  works  con- 
structed by  the  Government,  and  at  the 
same  time  relied  too  much  on  the  ap- 
parently diminishing  and  questionable 
opium  revenue,  while  the  receipts  from 
excise,  customs,  and  stamps,  as  well  as 
those  &om  land,  appeared  to  rise  but 
little  in  proportion.  No  one,  he  ima- 
gined, would  consider  this  a  satisfactory 
condition — ordinarily  a  serious  deficit, 
nearly  £2,000,000  a-year  for  three  years; 
sometimes  a  small  surplus,  so  small  that 
a  very  trifling  mishap  or  miscalculation 
would  suffice  to  throw  the  balance  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  telegraphic  Budget 
which  had  just  been  placed  in  their 
hands,  showed,  it  was  true,  a  lai^er 
surplus.  He  hoped  it  mi^ht  be  so ;  but 
they  had  heard  occasionaUy  of  amended 
Budgets,  and  in  this  case  also  the  hon. 
Gendeman  had  used  the  ominous  phrase, 
that  opium  had  come  to  the  rescue. 
Surely  this  was  not  a  result  on  which 
the  Minister  could  congratulate  himself. 


or  which  could  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  general  interest  they  must  feel  in 
so  ma^cent  a  dependency,  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  personally  inte- 
rested in  the  prosperity  of  India  on  ac- 
count of  the  capital  which  flowed  from 
them  for  the  construction  of  her  publie 
works.  Was  there  any  hope  of  inaugu- 
rating a  more  prosperous  era  ?  He  need 
hardly  say  that  this  could  only  be  done 
in  two  ways — either  by  reducing  the  Ex- 
penditure or  by  increasing  the  Revenue. 
Could  the  Expenditure  be  reduced  ?  It 
was  generally  allowed  that  this  could 
not  easily  be  effected.  True,  it  might 
be  that  here  and  there  charges  might 
be  cut  down  for  what  might  appear  to 
economical  reformers  to  be  imnecessary 
pomp  and  ceremony.  But  all  people 
did  not  see  with  our  eyes,  and  we  were 
told  on  excellent  authority  that  it  would 
be  unwise  and  impolitic  to  bring  down 
our  establishments  in  India  to  Spartan 
simplicity.  The  Army  was  enormously 
expensive;  but  an  Army  so  situated 
must  be  costly.  We  heard  indirectly 
of  reductions  in  the  artillery.  He  hoped 
this  arm  might  not  be  reduced  so  far 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  safety.  It 
mi^ht  be  that  some  reduction  was  pos- 
sible in  the  Madras  Presidency.  But, 
as  the  Navy  was  scarcely  powerful 
enough,  no  material  diminution  could 
be  looked  for  in  the  charge  for  defence. 
The  other  items  were  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive, and  that  for  the  collection  of 
the  Revenue  —  about  10  per  cent  — 
was  moderate.  Perhaps  he  might  ex- 
cept the  charges  for  stores  supplied  by 
this  country,  according  to  requisitions. 
Some  experience  as  a  West  India  pro- 
prietor convinced  him  that  the  object  of 
those  who  made  out  such  lists  was  to 
ask  for  at  least  enough ;  and,  though 
the  hon.  Gentleman  might  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  these  items  were  carefully 
examined  and  some  even  disallowed,  he 
(Mr.  S.  Cave)  had  gone  through  that 
ceremony  in  West  India  accounts,  and 
generally  found  that  those  articles  which 
he  struck  out  were  discovered  afterwards 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  were 
purchased  at  a  much  higher  price  on 
the  spot.  He  did  not  know  how  the 
guarantee  fund  to  be  paid  in  1874  was 
invested.  [An  hon.  Member  :  In  Con- 
sols.] But  it  had  been  proposed  to  lend 
it  to  Indian  railway  companies,  and  so 
to  obtain  a  higher  interest.    There  was 
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one  way,  indeed,  in  which  a  diminution 
might  be  made  in  the  present  charge. 
The  small  surplus  of  the  year  1869-70 
was  obtained  by  carrying  to  capital  ac- 
count the  expenses  of  extraordinary  pub- 
lic works — that  was,  of  reproductive  works 
— of  irrigation,  railways,  &c.  To  this  no 
one  could  object.  But  there  was  no  rea- 
son on  principle  why  such  charges  as  that 
for  barracks  shoidd  not  be  spread  orer 
a  series  of  years.  These  were  perma- 
nent works,  designed  to  last  for  many 
years.  They  were  works  like  stations, 
which  would  be  placed  to  capital  by 
auditors  of  a  railway  without  hesitation, 
or  like  the  fortifications  which  we  had 
been  paying  for  by  loans.  He  said, 
then,  that  there  was  no  reason,  on  prin- 
ciple, why  this  course  should  not  be 
taken ;  but  they  were  told  that  the 
credit  of  India  would  suffer  if  we  bor- 
rowed so  freely.  That  was  a  valid  ar- 
gument. The  credit  of  England  did 
not  assist  that  of  her  dependencies,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  rare  instances.  He  thought, 
indeed,  that  those  instances  might  be 
extended  with  care  and  judgment,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  legitimate  and 
safest  ways  of  assisting  rising  Oolonies 
was  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money 
for  reproductive  purposes  at  a  cheaper 
rate  by  endorsing  their  bills.  But  untU 
this  was  done  he  could  not  advocate 
straining  the  credit  of  India  by  borrow- 
ing for  non-reproductive  works,  espe- 
cially as  we  were  told  that  these  bar- 
racks, constructed  at  so  enormous  a  cost, 
were  eminently  unfit  for  their  purpose. 
Repetitions,  probably,  of  the  costly  mis- 
takes in  the  West  Indies,  where  the 
barracks  used  generally  to  be  built  in 
the  most  unhealthy  situations,  one  of 
which,  now  abandoned,  he  was  told, 
was  constructed  of  bricks  from  England, 
carried  up  mountain-paths  on  mules' 
backs,  and  costing  !«.  %d,  each  before 
they  arrived  at  their  destination.  If, 
then,  there  could  be  no  material  reduc- 
tion of  Expenditure,  what  prospect  was 
there  of  raising  a  larger  Eevenue  ?  Take 
first  the  customs — export  and  import 
duties,  both  of  which  were,  or  ought  to 
be,  regulated  by  circumstances  over  which 
the  financier  had  no  control.  Export 
duties  were  usually  the  most  impolitic 
of  taxes,  as,  unless  the  country  had  an 
entire  monopoly  of  the  article,  the  price 
was  not  increased  by  the  duty,  which, 
therefore,  fell  upon  the  producer.  In 
India  this  was  essentially  the  case,  as 
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the  largest  amount  of  export  duty  was 
levied  on  grain,  especially  on  rice,  and 
it  was  evident  that  this  commodity  must 
go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  unduly 
weighted.  He  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
abolition  of  the  export  duties,  or  their 
reduction  to  a  mere  registration  fee. 
No  increase  on  that  head  could  be  ex- 
pected or  desired.  Gould  the  import 
duties  be  increased  ?  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  had  any  great  objection  on 
principle  to  tax  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
could  not  be  avoided  in  many  instances. 
If  a  man  used  necessaries  only,  and  could 
not  be  taxed  directly,  you  were  tmable 
to  touch  him  in  any  other  way.  Ho 
(Mr.  S.  Cave)  should  have  to  enlarge  a 
little  on  tliis  presently.  Nor  was  he 
much  influenced  by  what  was  called  the 
Manchester  School,  who  thought  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  finance  was  to  g^t 
Manche^r  goods  into  every  country  of 
the  world  duty  free.  His  idea  was 
that  an  import  tax  was  a  good  tax, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  materiaUy  impede 
imports.  But  there  were  two  inciaents 
to  this  tax  in  India  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Cotton  &;oods  paid 
the  largest  share  of  the  duties,  though 
by  no  means  hea\'ily  assessed.  In  ue 
first  place,  these  imported  goods  com- 
peted with  home  maniifactures,  and,  with- 
out a  countervailing  excise  duty,  the 
competition  was  imequal.  Secon^y,  the 
duty,  supposing  it  paid  by  consumers, 
was  a  tax  which  fell  upon  the  poor,  as 
the  upper  classes  wore  habitually  the 
higher  priced  home-made  fabrics.  It 
was  possible  that  a  slight  addition  to 
the  customs  duties  might  not  materially 
affect  imports,  but  he  did  not  expect 
that  a  very  large  increase  coidd  be  ob- 
tained; and,  though  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  these,  together  with  other 
taxes,  had  been  more  elastic  since  the 
Mutiny,  the  increase  had  not  been  great 
for  a  population  of  150,000,000.  There 
were,  indeed,  articles  such  as  tobacco 
and  sugar,  the  latter  of  which,  if  not 
the  former,  India  had  begun  to  import, 
as  well  as  to  grow  at  home,  a  moderate 
customs  and  excise  duty  on  which  might 
bring  in  a  fair  return,  and  would  press 
very  lightly  on  the  consumer.  So  much 
for  customs  duties  properly  so-called. 
He  now  came  to  that  very  pecxdiar,  very 
profitable,  and  very  much  abused  source 
of  revenue,  the  opium  duty.  He  need 
not  re-capitulate  the  many  arguments 
they  had  heard,  and  would  hear  agaixii 
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on  that  subject;  but  if  it  were  in  Bengal, 
as  in  other  parts  of  India,  a  mere  tax, 
a  transit  or  export  duty,  it  might  be  sus- 
ceptible  of  the  same  excuse  that  the 
present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he 
thought,  made  for  the  spirit  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom — namely,  that  we  could 
not  be  said  to  foster  it  when  we  put 
upon  it  as  heayy  a  duty  as  it  would 
bear  without  encouraging  smuggling. 
He  did  not  know  how  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  felt,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  his  well-meant 
efforts  to  discourage  the  consumption  of 
spirits  had  been  entirely  successful.  But 
unfortunately,  in  Bengal,  opium  was  a 
Government  monopoly.  Government  not 
only  taxed  it,  but  they  grew,  manufac- 
tured, and  sold  it.  Tobacco  was  a  Go- 
vernment monopoly  in  many  countries. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
proposed  to  make  life  assurance  a  Go- 
vernment monopoly  here;  but  he  did 
not  know  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  woidd  say 
if  it  were  proposed  to  raise  some  mil- 
lions in  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  Go- 
vernment distillery.  This  opiimi  re- 
venue had  an  ugly  look  in  more  ways 
than  one,  for  we  charged  so  highly  for 
the  drug  that  we  had  fostered  its  growth 
not  only  in  China,  where  at  present  it 
had  found  no  such  suitable  soil,  but  in 
Persia,  where  he  understood  it  was  nearly 
as  good  as  in  India ;  so  that  we  might 
possibly  lose  this  source  of  revenue 
without  having  the  credit  of  giving  it  up 
for  conscience^  sake.  Then  came  salt, 
which  was  taxed  at  rates  varying  from 
500  to  2,500  per  cent  on  prime  cost  in 
different  parts  of  India.  That  had  been 
regarded  by  many  as  not  dependent  on 
price,  subject  to  few  fluctuations  —  in 
lact,  a  kind  of  poll  tax,  rising  with  in- 
crease of  population.  Unfortunately, 
famine  had  destroyed  vast  numbers  who 
paid  this  tax;  but,  more  than  this,  a 
casual  scarcity  in  the  Government  salt 
stores  in  Bengal  had  proved  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  when 
an  article  arrived  at  a  certain  price,  did 
without  it,  and  in  that  way  entirely 
upset  the  calculations  of  the  Finance 
Minister.  He  had  said  nothing  about 
the  income  tax,  in  respect  of  wmch  opi- 
nions so  widely  differed.  It  was  at  pre- 
sent very  high,  and  without  it  the  tele- 
graphic Budget  would  have  presented 
a  less  favourable  result.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  great  merchants;  such  as  the 


Parsees,  whose  wealth  was  well  known, 
though  not  more  Ihan  their  liberality, 
the  money  incomes  of  Natives  was  not 
generally  very  large.  They  had  the  ap- 
parent wealth  of  servants,  horses,  and 
magnificent  attire ;  but  we  are  told  that 
the  jewels  on  Oriental  dresses  and  arms 
were  not  very  valuable,  being  of  the 
kind  called  ^'Lasque"  diamonds,  and 
that  a  very  superb  show  might  be  made 
at  a  comparatively  smaU  cost.  To  say 
that  the  income  tax  was  unpopular  in 
India  was  no  very  strong  argument. 
It  was  impopular  eveiywhere.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  of  all  people  the 
Indians  were  most  suspicious  of  novelty. 
He  believed  they  would  prefer  the 
doubling  of  an  old  tax  to  the  imposition 
of  a  new  one.  This  brought  him  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  ventured 'to  ask,  with 
great  deference,  whether  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Revenue  might  not  be  supplied. 
There  were  three  conditions  of  national 
existence,  to  each  of  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  a  different  plan  of  taxation  was 
applicable.  The  first  was  that  like  our 
own,  in  which  the  people  were  settled 
and  stationary,  having  much  fixed  pro- 
perty and  many  artificial  wants.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  population  direct  taxation 
might  well  be  applied  to  property,  and 
indirect  taxation  to  luxuries.  Secondly, 
there  was  the  newly-settled  country  in 
which  the  people  were  sparse  and  mi- 
gratory, and  though  well  to  do  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  denying  themselves,  were 
impatient  of  taxation  and  difficult  to 
reach.  Indirect  taxation,  and  on  the 
necessaries  as  well  as  the  luxuries  of 
life,  was  the  only  method  which  paid 
the  cost  of  collection  in  such  countries ; 
and  he  had  always  thought  it  most  un- 
fair that  we  should  first  call  upon  Ca- 
nada to  incur  large  outlay  in  self-defence, 
and  then  raise  an  outcry  against  her 
for  obtaining  the  ways  and  means  by 
almost  the  only  method  available  for 
her.  Thirdly,  there  was  a  class  of  people, 
like  the  Natives  of  India,  who,  owing  to 
climate  and  habits,  had  few  wants  and 
little  accumulated  prox>erty.  He  spoke 
now  of  the  masses,  who,  when  prices 
rose,  did  without  almost  aU  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  had  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  sugar,  when  the  price  in  Europe 
had  made  it  worth  exporting.  Upon 
such  a  class  a  hold  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  two  ways — their  persons  and 
their  land.  In  the  Native  States  of  India 
this  had   been  recognized,   and    acted 
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upon  from   time  immemorial.      Tliere 
the  bulk  of  the  Revenue  sprang  from 
two   sources.     First,  the  land,  in  cus- 
tomary rents — namely,   the  portion  of 
rent  reserved  for  the  State — and  various 
local  rates — cesses  as  they  were  called 
in  India  as  in  Ireland — secondly,  from 
a  sort  of  protection  or  poll  tax,  that 
which  a  man  paid  for  the  protection  of 
the  State,     ^'bkin  for  skin,  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  had 
frequently  been  the  maxim  of  the  Native 
Princes ;  and  they  had  made  it  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  most  grinding  extortion  and 
oppression.      Mehemet  Ali,   in   Egypt, 
justified  his  exactions  in  another  way. 
He  said  that  if  he  allowed  the  Fellaheen 
to  have  two  shirts  it  would  bo  impossible 
for  him  to  govern  them.     That  was  not 
our  policy ;  but  he  ventured  to  ask  whe- 
ther a  way  out  of  our  difficulty  might 
not  be  found  in  these  two  directions. 
A  poll  tax  was  the  only  tax  for  a  naked 
man,  who  would  live  upon  almost  nothing, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  foimd  less 
objectionable  and  oppressive  than  the 
salt  tax.     Lord  Grey,  as  was  mentioned 
in  a  former  debate,  was  in  favour  of 
taxing  articles  most  used  by  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies;   but  he  was  dealing 
with  a  people  who,  though  adverse  to 
work,  would  rather  work  than  do  without 
what  they  were  accustomed  to.     The 
mention  of  the  West  Indies  reminded 
him  that  the  emigration  of  Indians  to 
those  Colonies,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
public  works  in  India,  had  caused  so 
great  a  rise  in  wages  in  India  that  the 
labourer  was  far  better  off,  and  more 
able  to  pay,  than  in  former  times.     With 
regard  to  land,  he  should  doubtless  be 
met  by  the  *  *  fixed  settlement. ' '     Well,  he 
was  aware  of  what,  speaking  with  great 
humility,  appeared  to  him  the  most  un- 
wise of  all  arrangements,  by  which  the 
Government,  unlike  other  landlords,  pre- 
cluded itself  for  long   terms  of  years, 
and  in  some  cases  for  ever,  from  sharing 
i]i  the  rapidly  improving  value  of  land. 
"NVliere  faith  was  pledged  it  must  be 
kept,  oven  to  our  own  hindrance,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  landlord 
should  afterwards  lay  out  large  sums 
in  raising  artificially  the  value  of  the 
same  land,  without  demanding  from  the 
tenant  a  percentage  of  the  cost,  which 
in  this  coimtry  was  freely  given  in  such 
cases  every  day.    Again,  we  had  in  this 
country  a  land  tax  redeemed  in  most 
cases  at  a  fixed  rate,  but  this  did  not 
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prevent  rates  being  laid  over  aad  over 
again  upon  land,  for  local,  or  what  were 
called  local,  purposes.    Education  was 
defrayed,   in  great    measure,   by  local 
rates  here ;  in  India  it  was  charged  on 
the  Imperial  Revenue.     And  surely  we 
might  fairly  ask  for  local  aid  to  railways 
and  irrigation  works,  which  had  so  enor- 
mously increased  the  value  of  land  and 
its  products,  that  exports  had  multiplied 
nearly  five-fold,  and  com  had  risen  in 
price  at  Jubbulpore  from  12«.  to  36*.  a 
quarter.     And  ail  this  through  the  State 
sinking  £200,000,000  in  improvements, 
expenditure  on  which  in  the  last  com- 
plete accounts  made,  according  to  the 
Kesolution  of  the  Under  Secretary,  the 
difference  between  surplus  and  deficiency, 
and  yet  taking  the  same  rent  as  before, 
and  in  some  instances  even  aJienatine 
land  in  perpetuity  for  a  mere  nominu 
price.     Might  not  this  system  of  local 
rates  lead  to  the  local  and  decentralizing 
management  of  affairs  which  was  con- 
sidered so  desirable  to  those  who  Idoked 
forward  to  the  Native  population  assist- 
ing us  to  govern  the  country,  and  be- 
coming less  apt  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent to  call  upon  Government  to  initiate 
social  reforms  ?    At  least  we  might  begin 
locally,  and  try  them  with  five  cities, 
before  entrusting  them  with  the  Empire. 
And  now,    although   he  had  detained 
hon.  Members  too  long,  he  should  like 
to  say  one  word  on    this  Committee, 
which  was  to  inquire  into  Indian  affairs. 
He  doubted  its  doing  much  good,  though 
it  miglit  do  great  mischief.     But  he  was 
thankful  it  was  not  to  be  a  Commission 
sent  to  obtain  information  in  the  country 
itself.     Persons  who  talked  of  sending 
Commissioners  to  India,  as  if  they  were 
to  inquire  into  Scotch  Fisheries  or  Eng- 
lish Factory  Acts,  little  knew  what  they 
were  talking  of.     It  was  said  that  the 
Saxons  in  Ireland,  after  all  our  attempts 
at  conciliation,  were  merely  encamped 
in  an  enemy's  coimtry.     If  that  were 
so,  what  must  it  be  with  the  handful  of 
English  in  India  ?    Looking  to  the  dif- 
ference of  national  character,  which  made 
conspiracy  which  was  almost  impossible 
in  Ireland  easy  in  India,  we  might  well 
say  of  our  countrymen  there  that  they 
are  on  a  slimibering  volcano. 

**  Incedunt  per  ignct 
Suppositos  oineri  doloso." 

What  mischief  such  a  Commission  might 
do  by  exciting  vague  hopes  or  fears 
among  ezcitaUe  Southern  races  znight 
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be  imagined  from  the  effect  which  the 
late  most  ill-judged  roving  Commission, 
sent  out  on  most  inadequate  grounds  by 
the  Colonial  Office  to  £riti&  Guiana, 
had  exercised,  and  woidd  for  some  time 
longer  exercise,  upon  the  coloured  popu- 
lation. Then,  what  would  be  the  com- 
position of  such  a  Commission?  Pos- 
sibly, old  Indians,  who  would  be  quite 
able  to  draw  up  their  Report  without 
leaving  the  country ;  or  men  of  books 
and  theories,  who  would  not  stay  long 
enough  to  realize  their  own  ignorance. 
He  remembered  once  going  to  look  after 
some  family  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  read  eveiythmg  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  went  out  to 
set  everybody  right,  fully  convinced  that 
he  knew  their  business  better  than  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  it  aU  their 
lives.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been  six 
months  in  the  country  that  he  began  to 
find  out  how  little  he  really  knew.  How 
little  one  knew  of  the  inner  life  and  real 
feeling  of  the  working  classes  immedi- 
ately aroimd  us ;  aye,  without  even  ex- 
cepting those  who  claimed  specially  to 
represent  them.  He  had  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished Indian  official  acknowledge 
this  with  respect  to  the  mhabitants  of 
India — a  man  whose  life  had  been  spent 
among  them,  who  could  speak  tP  uiem 
in  their  own  language,  and  even,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  knew  when  they  meant 
what  they  said  and  when  they  did  not. 
It  behoved  us  to  beware  of  expressing 
doubts  or  hesitation.  A  vigourous  go- 
vernment was  far  preferable  to  a  much 
better  government  weakly  administered. 
Bevolutions  had  usually  been  in  the 
reigns  of  good  and  weak,  not  of  bad 
and  vigourous  rulers.  A  Governor  Gene- 
ral, even  an  able  and  energetic  one  like 
the  present,  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with— difficulties  within  his  own 
Council,  which  was  not  so  manageable 
as  a  Cabinet,  though  that  was  said  to 
be  not  always  a  happy  family;  diffi- 
culties from  conflicting  interests  and 
contending  races;  difficulties  from  the 
Press.  All  these,  not  unknown  here, 
had  to  be  encountered  in  an  exaggerated 
form  in  India.  A  Committee  would  be 
apt  to  act  on  the  notion  that  English 
ideas  and  English  institutions  were  like 
a  general  fitting  saddle,  good  for  any 
country.  But  even  in  these  days  of 
telegraphs  India  must  be  governed  in 
India.  Mistakes  must  be  corrected  there, 
not  at  home.    With  a  people,  or  rather 
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peoples,  of  that  kind,  want  of  authority 
would  be  fatal,  not  only  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  very  existence  of  our 
magnificent  and  dearly-bought  Indian 
Empire. 

Mr.  W.  EOWLER  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  S.  Cave),  that  this 
Statement  would  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  supposed 
increase  of  the  opiume  rvenue ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  a  large  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  on  public  works.  If  hon. 
Members  would  turn  to  the  figures  they 
would  find  that  the  decrease  in  the  ex- 
penditure on  public  works  for  1870-1 
was  £1,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
actual  expenditure  in  1869-70 ;  and  there 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  extraordinary  amounting 
to  nearly  another  £1,000,000.  Now,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  was  a  very  serious 
thmg  for  the  Government  to  commence 
so  rapid  a  diminution  in  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  in  India.  He  had  read 
over  and  over  again,  on  the  authority  of 
the  very  highest  Indian  officials,  that  the 
need  of  public  works  in  that  country  was 
now  as  great  as  ever ;  that  what  had  been 
done  was  comptiratively  nothing  to  what 
was  required ;  and  that  over  very  large 
tracts  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
roads,  bridges,  embankments,  and  every 
other  kind  of  the  most  necessary  works. 
If  that  were  so,  he  could  not  congratulate 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  on 
the  decrease  of  expenditure  this  year 
imder  that  head.  While  on  this  subject 
he  begged  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  ques- 
tion of  principle  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  alluded  with  special  reference 
to  himself.  He  must  say  he  held  that  if 
a  public  work  was  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter and  was  really  useful  to  the  com- 
mimity  it  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
revenue,  but  out  of  local  taxation.  In 
this  country  we  should  not  dream  of 
making  a  drain  across  a  street  without 
borrowing  the  money,  because  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  proceeding  on  this  prin- 
ciple— that  those  who  came  after  us 
should  share  in  the  burden.  In  dealing 
with  India  we  adopted  a  totally  different 
principle.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  we  did  not  find  the  result  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  money  spent  in 
India.  W  ell,  that  would  be  an  argument 
against  making  the  expenditure  out  of 
revenue,  for  it  would  go  to  show  that 
these  works  should  not  be  constructed| 
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as  not  being  certain  to  be  productive. 
Over  and  over  again  wo  had  been  told 
that  the  Indian  Budget  showed  a  constant 
deficit ;  but  tliat  had  arisen  of  late  years 
simply  from  this  item  of  public  works. 
The  figui'es  were  verj-  remarkable.  In 
1867-8,  independent  of  the  expenditure 
on  public  works  ordinary,  there  was  an 
actual  surplus  of  £4,873,C00.  In  1868-9 
the  surplus  was  £3,809,000  ;  and  in  the 
last  year  there  would  bo  a  surplus  of  just 
about  £3,000,000.  Now,  it  puzzled  him 
exceedingly  to  know  why  the  poor  people 
of  India  should  have  to  pay  additional 
imposts — an  additional  salt  tax  and  an 
increased  income  tax,  for  instance — re- 
quired to  meet  an  increasing  expenditure 
on  public  works.  If  a  public  work  was 
paid  for  out  of  revenue  it  must  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  extravagant  manner, 
because  it  would  be  constantly  stopped 
in  the  middle  for  want  of  funds,  and  the 
works  discontinued  could  not  bo  resumed 
except  at  an  additional  expense.  Take, 
for  example,  the  works  on  the  Godavery, 
which  had  been  so  much  talked  of  in 
that  House,  and  had  almost  become  a 
by- word.  He  knew  that  a  telegram  had 
been  sent  out  to  stop  those  works  in  the 
middle,  the  men  were  all  dismissed,  and 
the  whole  affair  had  cost  half  as  much 
again  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  been 
pushed  on  quickly.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  money  were  borrowed  and  the  work 
proceeded  with  with  all  possible  rapidity, 
he  ventured  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  incurred  by  doing  it  in  driblets 
would  have  been  saved.  This  was  tlie 
course  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
railways  in  this  country,  and  he  had  yet 
to  learn  what  difference  there  was  in  this 
respect  between  railways  and  public 
works  so  called.  It  had  been  said  that 
those  works  were  not  directiy  remune- 
rative ;  but  a  good  road  was  as  directly 
remunerative  in  its  degree  to  the  com- 
munity as  any  work  that  could  possibly 
be  made  ;  it  was  in  its  degree  as  remune- 
rative as  a  railway,  even  if  no  toll  was 
got  out  of  it.  So  again  with  regard  to 
military'  buildings,  which  formed  a  very 
large  item  in  what  was  described  as 
public  works  ordinary.  It  was  of  the 
higliest  importance  that  the  lives  of  the 
troops  should  not  be  thrown  away  from 
being  in  bad  buildings,  and,  therefore, 
to  provide  good  barracks  was  a  most  re- 
munerative expenditure.  But  he  had 
been  told  that  the  barracks  in  India 
l^ere  badly  built ;  but  that  only  showed  i 
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that  in  paying  for  works  out  of  roTenue 
there  was  no  security  against  improper 
expenditure.  The  fact  was  it  discouraged 
a  good  officer  and  made  him  feel  that  he 
would  not  get  full  supplies  for  his  work, 
while  it  did  not  make  the  lazy  man  dili- 
gent.    Ho  had  been  exceedingly  struck 
by  a  speech  made  last  summer  by  Sir 
Bartie  Frere,  who  was  adnutted  to  be  a 
man  of  high  authority  in  these  matters, 
in  which  he  said   that  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  India  the  best 
man  was  not  he  who  would  forward 
works,  but  he  who  would  check  them. 
It  was  perfectiy  true  that  great  caution 
was  required  as  to  the  amount  laid  out 
in  pubHo  works,  just  as  in  England  in 
1847  we  laid  out  far  more  than  me  coun- 
try coidd  afford.    That  was  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  discretion ;  but  if  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  paying  out  of  revenue 
a  security  against  extravagant  expendi- 
ture, the  check  would  prove  utterly  illu- 
sory.    One  or  two  other  things  in  the 
Budget   had    struck    him.     He    main- 
tained the  opinion  he  had  expressed  a 
year  ago  with  regard  to  the  opium  re- 
venue.    They  had  been  told  that  it  was 
an  extremely  imcertain  revenue ;  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  most  unsatisfactory.     The 
right  hon.  Oentieman  opposite  had  said, 
with  ^eat  justice,  that  it  was  like  a 
revenue    derived    by    the   Government 
from    an    enormous    distillery    carried 
on  at  the  public  expense.     But  such  a 
thing  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  yet  we  talked  of  the  opium 
revenue  as  perfectiy  innocent,  and  veiy 
fewMembers  lifted  up  their  voices  against 
it.     In  his  opinion,  it  was  an  immoral 
thing  for  a  Government  to  have  a  hand 
in,  and  the  sooner  they  got  rid  of  it  the 
better.     He  was  told  last  year  it  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  injurious  to  the  people  of  China.  He 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  injurious,  and 
he  felt  that  our  conduct  in  this  matter 
had  not  been  marked  by  the  high  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  be  expected  from  a 
nation  as  civilized  and  advcmced  as  our 
own.    The  expenditure  on  the  Army  had 
also  been  re&rred  to,  and  certainly  it 
was  very  great.     He  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  hon.  Friend  to  an  opinion 
expressed  on  this  point  by  Sir  Gnarles 
Trevelyan  a  few  months  ago^that  almost 
the  whole  cost  of  the  Army  of  Madras 
was  a  sheer  waste  of  money.    Now,  if 
he  mistook  not,  the  cost  of  that  Army 
was  nearly  £3, 000; 000,  and  therefore  he 
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would  reoommend  to  the  hon.  Gentleznaix 
to  see  whether  there  was  not  a  possibility 
of  some  economy  with  respect  to  it. 
Looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  he  con- 
sidered the  appomtment  of  a  Committee 
on  Indian  Finance  as  a  very  satisfactory 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  was  sure  would  go  into 
the  inquiry  in  a  business-like  manner. 
In  his  opinion,  it  was  high  time  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, because  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  that  the  danger  of  India 
was  the  danger  of  England.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  responsible  for  the  debt  of 
India.  For  the  money  which  was  in- 
vested there  the  people  of  this  country 
got  Indian  security  and  nothing  more ; 
but  he  felt  assured  that  if  we  were  likely 
to  lose  India,  the  public  would  demand 
that  English  credit  should  be  pledged  in 
order  to  save  her.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  endangered  her  position  was  of 
great  importance  to  every  taxpayer  in 
England,  and  a  question  of  greater  mo- 
ment could  not,  therefore,  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  a  Committee.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  S.  Cave)  had  used  a  very 
serious  expression  when  he  said  the 
English  population  in  India  were  living 
on  a  volcano.  That  he  hoped  was  an 
exaggeration ;  but  certainly  there  were 
enormous  dangers  arising  out  of  the  pe- 
culiar prejudices  and  ideas  of  the  people 
of  that  Empire;  and  living  as  we  did  in 
ignorance  of  those  prejudices,  there  were, 
perhaps,  many  dangers  the  extent  of 
which  we  failed  to  appreciate.  If,  then, 
by  means  of  the  proposed  Committee, 
we  could  convince  the  people  of  India 
that  we  wished  to  treat  them  with  perfect 
justice,  and  to  avoid  unequal  taxation, 
we  might  win  them  to  a  more  thorough 
devotion  to  our  rule,  and  thereby  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  whole  Empire. 

SiE  CHAELES  WINGFIELI)  said, 
that  if  the  Indian  Budget  was  hence- 
forth to  be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  Indian  year  of 
acoount  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
calendar  year.  The  Financial  Statement 
of  the  Minister  for  India,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  results  of  the  last  year  and 
stated  the  Estimates  for  the  next,  was 
the  occasion  on  which  the  only  debate  of 
interest  as  to  the  interned  conditions  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  arose  in  that  House. 
But  upon  the  present  occasion,  owing 


to  the  desire  of  the  Qt)vemment  to  make 
that  Statement  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  they  were  without  either  of 
those  necessary  items  of  information. 
In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  what 
they  knew  now  and  what  they  knew  in 
August  last,  was  that  they  now  had  the 
actual  instead  of  the  estimated  results 
of  1869-70,  and  a  revised  Estimate  of 
1870-1.  It  was  said  that  they  could  not 
adopt  the  calendar,  year  because  it  would 
not  fit  in  with  the  land  revenue  accounts. 
He  did  not  agree  with  that.  The  land 
tax  in  India  was  fixed  for  a  term  of 
years  or  perhaps  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
amount  was  therefore  known;  the  in- 
stalments were  payable  at  variable  pe- 
riods in  difi[erent  parts  of  India.  If  the 
calendar  year  were  adopted  as  the  In- 
dian year  of  account,  it  would  only  affect 
the  first  year's  reckoning ;  after  that  the 
year's  land  revenue  would  fall  into  the 
year  of  account.  The  very  same  incon- 
venience had  been  got  over  without  diffi- 
culty a  few  years  ago,  when  the  81st  of 
March  was  adopted  as  the  close  of  the 
year  of  accounts  instead  of  the  30th  of 
April;  and  there  was  no  greater  diffi- 
cidty  in  putting  back  the  year  three 
months  than  one.  If  that  were  done, 
the  Indian  accounts  could  be  laid  before 
the  House  with  the  Financial  Statement 
and  the  Estimate  of  the  current  year  in 
February.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  had  read  extracts  from  an 
order  of  the  Government  of  India,  an- 
nouncing a  scheme  of  decentralization  of 
the  finances.  He  (Sir  Charles  Wingfield) 
had  examined  that  scheme,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it 
did  not  go  very  far.  The  Government 
of  India  relinquished  all  control  over 
the  distribution  of  the  sum  it  assigned 
to  each  provincial  Government  from  the 
Imperial  funds  for  the  support  of  certain 
specified  establishments  and  works  ;  the 
local  governments  would  submit  their 
Estimates  for  these  services  as  before, 
but  they  would  be  able,  within  the  limits 
of  the  assignment,  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  head  of  account  to  another,  whereas 
formerly  they  had  to  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Practically, 
no  doubt,  this  sanction  was  little  more 
than  a  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  of  India  relieved  itself  of 
an  immediate  charge  of  £350,000,  by 
reducing  the  aggregate  grants  of  1870-1 
by  that  amount,  and  of  all  prospective 
charges  beyond  the  reduced  sum  now 
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granted;  and  as  these  charges  related 
to  the  very  objects  in  which  increased 
outlay  was  sure  to  be  called  for — namely, 
education,  gaols,  local  roads,  &c. — the 
Government  of  India  merely  abandoned 
an  authority  it  found  it  troublesome  to 
exercise.  The  balance  of  advantage  was 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
of  India.  What  the  local  governments 
and  what  Indian  Reformers  in  tliis  coun- 
try asked  for  was,  that  after  defraying 
the  cost  of  their  civil  establishments,  and 
having  contributed  pro  rata  to  the  Im- 
perial expenditure — that  was,  debt,  army, 
diplomacy,  &c. — they  might  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  balance  of  their  revenues 
as  they  thought  best.  In  short,  they 
asked  for  some  control  over  their  re- 
ceipts ;  what  they  got  was  control  over 
certain  allotted  items  of  expenditure. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  this  scheme 
had  no  pretension  to  be  styled  decen- 
tralization of  the  finances.  He  came 
now  to  the  most  important  subject  of 
all.  He  was  not  conscious  of  exaggera- 
tion when  he  said  he  apprehended  great 
danger  to  the  security  of  our  Empire  in 
India,  if  the  course  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  appeared  to  have 
entered  of  imposing  increased  taxation 
by  its  own  discretionary  will  be  uncom- 
promisingly persevered  in.  He  might 
meet  with  the  usual  fate  of  those  who 
declined  to  prophesy  smooth  things ;  but 
he  might  claim,  without  egotism,  to  know 
something  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of 
the  people  of  India,  and,  entertaining 
the  strong  convictions  he  did  on  the 
subject,  he  was  bound  not  to  remain 
silent.  The  Government  of  India,  as 
the  scheme  to  which  he  had  just  re- 
ferred showed,  had  avowed  its  intention 
of  restricting  its  grants  from  the  gene- 
ral revenues  for  provincial  purposes,  and 
of  requiring  the  local  governments  to 
raise  the  additional  funds  they  needed  by 
local  taxation.  Now,  local  taxation  in 
England  meant  self-taxation ;  but  that 
was  not  what  it  meant  in  India — ^there 
was  no  self-government  in  India.  There 
the  additional  taxes  would  be  levied 
under  Acts  of  Legislative  Councils  in 
which  the  Natives  were  not  represented 
at  all.  Already  serious  discontent  and 
irritation  had  been  aroused  by  attempts 
to  raise  new  cesses  and  imposts.  He 
had  seen  a  memorial  from  Natives  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  complaining  of 
a  Bill  that  had  been  brought  into  the 
Legislative  Council  to  raise  fiinds  for 
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local  purposes — sanitation  being  one — 
by  a  variety  of  new  taxes,  one  of  them 
a  tax  on  marriages.  The  memorialists 
urged  that  reUgious  observances  and 
social  customs  were  not  fit  objects  of 
taxation.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  no 
defence  of  such  a  tax  to  plead,  as  had 
been  pleaded  by  the  Government,  that 
it  had  been  levied  by  Native  rulers. 
Why,  they  could  find  justification  for 
any  enormity  in  the  example  of  Native 
rulers  ;  but,  if  they  could  do  nothing 
better  than  reproduce  the  Native  model 
of  government,  he  did  not  isee  what 
business  they  had  to  be  in  India  at  all. 
Despots  for  despots,  the  people  of  India 
might  say,  give  us  our  countrymen. 
Again,  after  the  30  years'  settlement  had 
been  concluded  a  road -cess  had  been 
imposed  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  in  Oudh,  where  cesses  for  .education 
had  been  provided,  it  was  now  sought 
to  double  the  amount.  That  he  regarded 
as  a  departure  from  engagements  on  the 
part  of  the  Gt)vemment.  He  was  aware 
of  the  argument  on  which  those  imposi- 
tions were  defended — namely,  that  pro- 
mises of  the  Executive  Government  could 
be  overriden  by  Acts  of  the  Legislature. 
That  argument  would  be  of  more  force 
if  the  people  were  represented  in  the 
Legislature ;  but,  composed  as  the  Le- 
p^siative  Council  was  of  members  of  the 
Executive  Government  and  Government 
nominees,  mostly  servants  of  the  Qt>veni- 
ment,  the  GK>vemment,  in  accomplish- 
ing its  objects  through  such  a  legisla- 
tive body,  made  itself  judge  in  its  own 
cause.  It  was  well  observed  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Council,  in  the  Papers  on  educa- 
tion recently  presented  to  Parliament, 
that — "  We  have  no  standing  ground  in 
India  save  brute  force  if  we  forfeit  onr 
character  for  truth."  He  (Sir  Charles 
Wingfield)  therefore  held  strongly  that  if 
they  sought  to  impose  additional  taxation 
for  local  purposes,  they  could  only  do 
so  safely  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
people.  To  that  end  councils  should  be  es- 
tabUshed  at  the  seat  of  each  provincial 
government,  composed  mainly  of  leading 
members  of  the  landed  and  commercifd 
interests.  The  representative  element 
should  enter  into  their  constitution,  and 
without  their  concurrence  no  new  taxes 
should  be  imposed.  No  one  could  fail 
to  perceive  that  there  was  a  great  and 
growing  demand  among  the  upper  and 
educated  dasses,  who  were  the  leaders 
of  Native  opinion,  for  some  voice  in  the 
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management  of  their  affairs,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  raising  and  spending 
new  taxes.     It  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  wring  more  money  out  of  a  poor  peo- 
ple —  they  only  further  impoverished 
them — ^they  must  trust  to  time,  and  the 
effects  of  works  of  public  utility,  to  en- 
rich the  country,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  held  the  great  source  of  increased 
income  in  the  future,  the  share  in  the 
rental  of  land.     The  hon.   Gentleman 
(Mr.  Grant  Duff)  remarked  last  Session 
that  representative  institutions  were  not 
yet  for  India.  He  (Sir  Charles  Wingfield) 
did  not  seek  to  transplant  the  British 
Constitution  there ;  but  there  was  surely 
a  middle  course  between  full-blown  re- 
presentative government  and  altogether 
refusing  to  consult  the  people  on  the 
matter,  nearest  and  dearest  to  aU  people, 
the  raising  and  spending  the  revenues 
they  had  to  contribute.      They  must, 
moreover,  bear  in  mind  that  there  was 
in  India  an  active  and  widely-diffused 
free  Press,  English  and  Native ;  and  that 
there  were  facilities  for  higher  education, 
of  which  the  people  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves.    Thousands  now  read  with  in- 
terest in  the  newspapers  the  reports  of 
the  debates  on  Indian  subjects  in  that 
House,  and  of  the  political  events  hap- 
pening in  Europe;  and  every  yecur,  as 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  spread, 
the  people  grew  less  disposed  to  submit 
without  murmur  to  taxation,  which  they 
regarded  as  oppressive  and  unjust,  or  as 
a  breach  of  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.     K  their  complaints  and 
remonstrances  were  unheeded,  the  sense 
of  wrong  would  rankle  in  their  breasts, 
to  find  vent  some  day — not  in  insurrec- 
tion, for  the  power  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment was  felt  to  be  overwhelming, 
but  in  passive  resisttmce  to  taxation,  a 
form  of  opposition  which  would  be  far 
more  embarrassing  to  the  Government, 
for  they  could  not  issue  coercive  pro- 
cesses against  a  nation  of  150,000,000. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  attributed  the  un- 
popularity of  the  income  tax  to  the  op- 
pressions of  unscrupulous  Native  collec- 
tors.     But  that  was  the  fault  of  the 
Government.    From  ill-judged  economy 
they  would  not  allow  an  efficient  special 
establishment  for  the  collection  of  the 
tax,  and  the  duty  was  devolved  on  the 
overworked  collectors  and  their  depu- 
ties, and  these  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
to  underpaid  Native  assessors,  who  ex- 
torted money  from  the  poor  and  ignorant 


classes  under  threats  of  assessing  them 
for  large  sums,  and  distraining  their  pro- 
perty in  default,  while  many  landlords 
re-couped  themselves  the  amount  of  the 
tax  from  their  tenants.  He  (Sir  Charles 
Wingfield)  hoped  his  remarks  would 
not  be  imderstood  as  made  in  a  spirit 
adverse  to  the  Home  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  he  attached  the  highest 
value  to  the  Government  by  a  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council.  He  knew  that  com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  Governor  General  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He 
did  not  sympathize  with  those  complaints 
at  all ;  so  far  from  it,  he  considered  that 
in  every  case  that  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge where  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
modified  or  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  his  interference  had  been 
exercised  for  the  public  advantage.  For 
instance.  Lord  Halifax  had  overruled  a 
law  making  failure  in  a  contract  to  de- 
liver agricultural  produce  a  criminal 
offence;  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  had  disallowed  two  laws,  one  in- 
troducing the  metric  system,  and  the 
other  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Women) 
Act.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  there 
was  an  authority  in  this  country  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  such  empirical 
and  doctrinaire  legislation.  It  was  worthy 
of  notice,  too,  that  this  complaint  of  un- 
due interference  was  never  made  by  the 
people  of  India,  who  highly  appreciated 
the  controlling  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  And,  when  Lord  Halifax 
resigned  office  he  received  addresses 
from  the  Native  inhabitants  of  all  Pre- 
sidency towns,  thanking  him  for  the 
care  and  protection  he  had  extended  to 
their  interests.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Shoreham  (Mr.  S.  Cave)  laid  it  down 
as  a  profound  political  maxim,  that  India 
must  be  governed  in  India.  If  that 
merely  meant  that  the  initiative  should 
rest  with  the  Governor  General,  he  (Sir 
Charles  Wingfield)  had  no  objection ;  but 
if  it  meant  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  watchftil  supervision  and  control  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  he  entirely  dis- 
sented from  it.  He  could  conceive  no 
greater  danger  to  our  Empire  in  India 
than  that  the  impression  should  prevail 
among  the  people  that  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral must  be  supported  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  there  was  no  remedy  against 
hasty  and  unjust  measures.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  decision  of  the  late  Se- 
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cretaiy  of  State  (Sir  Staflfbrd  Northcote), 
restoring  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  to  its 
Native  Prince,  after  repeated  refusals 
by  former  Secretaries  of  State,  had  done 
more  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  Home 
Government  and  to  unite  the  Natives  of 
India  bv  the  bonds  of  attachment  to  this 
country  than  all  the  money  they  had 
spent  on  railways  and  canals  had  ac- 
complished. The  truth  was  that  this 
maxim  was  first  laid  down  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  railways,  no  tele- 
graphs, and  when  education  was  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  now  quite  antiquated. 
He  heartily  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gt)vemment 
for  having  acceded  to  the  request  for  a 
Committee  of  that  House  on  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  India.  He  assured 
him  that  the  announcement  would  be 
received  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
throughout  India. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  said,  that,  before 
adverting  to  the  Statement  they  had  just 
heard,  he  wished  to  express  his  belief 
that  the  course  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment tliis  Session  with  respect  to  India 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
India,  and  to  all  those  who  took  a  real 
interest  in  that  country.  He  hoped  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
to  inquire  into  everything  connected  with 
the  finance  of  India  would  go  far  to  re- 
move the  impression — that  most  mis- 
taken impression — that  Parliament  was 
really  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  India. 
That  delusion  would,  he  hoped,  be  fur- 
ther dispelled  by  tlie  day  for  making  the 
Indian  Financial  Statement  having  been 
changed  from  the  very  end  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Session.  By  a  happy 
coincidence,  although  the  financial  year 
was  not  concluded,  the  alteration  had 
not  deprived  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  several  important 
announcements.  It  might  be  otherwise 
on  the  next  occasion,  and  it  would,  per- 
ha2)s,  be  better  that  the  St«.tement  might 
be  more  complete,  to  appoint  a  day 
somewhat  later  in  the  Session — say,  to- 
wards the  end  of  June — for  the  Indian 
Budget.  For  this  time,  at  least,  nothing 
could  be  more  felicitous  than  the  altera- 
tion ;  and  he  hoped  the  people  of  India 
would  now  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that 
there  was,  or  had  been,  any  real  indiffe- 
rence on  the  part  of  Parliament  towards 
them,  except  that  which  was  not  indiffe- 
rence, but  rather  an  inability  to  act,  on 
account  of  the  overwhelming  pressure  of 
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home  business.  He  hoped  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press  would  put  this  matter  in  its 
true  light ;  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
make  the  people  of  India  understand 
how  impossible  it  was  for  a  nation  that 
had  to  pay  £26,000,000 — ^much  more 
than  a  third  of  its  Revenue — ^for  the  inte- 
rest of  its  own  debt,  to  encourage  the 
remittance  of  capital  to  India  by  way  of 
Government  loans,  so  as  to  increase  the 
debt  of  that  country,  all  of  which,  but 
9  per  cent,  was  already  owing  to  England. 
There  were  a  number  of 'matters  in  the 
statement  they  had  just  heard  to  which 
he  would  Hke  to  advert.  First,  there  was 
the  important  Resolution  of  December 
14,  1870,  on  the  decentralization  of 
finance.  It  would  be  admitted  that  that 
Resolution  was,  at  all  events,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  because  it  would  ob- 
viate the  mistakes  and  delays  which  oc- 
curred in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
representations  of  the  local  governments 
with  respect  to  the  10  departments  of 
expenditure  to  which  it  referred.  Next, 
the  sum  allowed  to  the  local  Governments 
were  stereotyped.  Now,  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  their  wants  could  be 
stereotyped  too,  and  would  always  re- 
main represented  by  the  exact  sum  of 
£4,688,711.  Why,  the  wants  of  Bengal 
alone,  in  future  years,  for  gaols,  regis- 
tration, police,  education,  and,  above  all, 
for  roads  and  miscellaneous  public  im- 
provements, might  come  to  amount  to 
that  sum.  How,  then,  was  the  deficiency 
to  be  made  up  ?  In  his  judgment,  the 
better  course  would  be  for  the  Supreme 
Government  to  take  such  taxes  as  must 
be  imiform  throughout  the  Empire— say, 
customs,  salt,  opium,  liquor  tax,  and  a 
due  projwrtion  of  the  land  revenue — and 
to  say  to  the  local  Governments — *'  Take 
the  rest,  and  make  the  best  you  can  of 
them."  That  would  greatly  increase 
not  only  their  responsibility,  but  also 
their  motives  for  economy,  which,  as  they 
were  told  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Resolution,  were  now  too  few.  He  came 
next  to  the  announcement  made  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  Resolution,  and 
which,  he  feared,  unveiled  the  real  rea- 
son for  making  these  changes.  It  said 
that  **  existing  Imperial  revenues  will 
not  suffice  for  the  growing  wants  of  the 
country."  And  again,  m  the  eighth 
paragraph,  they  read  that — 

"  The  relief  of  the  Imperial  flnancei  hM  been  a 
prncip«al  object  in  the  discussion  of  meaaurei  for 
enlarging  the  poweri  of  the  local  gOTornmeiiti." 
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It  was  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Su- 
preme Gk)veminent  found  itself  overbur- 
thened,  and  was  shifting  its  difficulties 
on  to  the  subordinate  governments, 
which  was  like  cutting  away  the  trunk  of 
a  banyan  tree  and  leaving  the  immense 
weight  of  its  branches  to  rest  on  the 
suckers.  He  hoped  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment would  not  rely  on  any  such 
prop,  but  would  take  the  only  safe  means 
of  planting  itself  firmly  by  reducing  its 
enormous  expenditure.  Now,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  mere  were  at  hand,  two  im- 
portant means  of  effecting  something 
like  adequate  reductions.  The  first,  by 
re-estabfishing  the  local  European  Army 
for  India,  with  long  service  engagements, 
and  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  offi- 
cers. He  would  not  go  into  the  question 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  late 
East  India  Company's  European  regi- 
ments. At  aU  events,  they  did  the  work 
required  of  them  in  conquering  India, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
regiments  could  perform  the  much  easier 
work  of  retaining  it.  Recruits  for  such 
regiments  would  cost  less  than  £40  each, 
whereas  those  for  the  Imperial  forces 
cost  £100.  Such  regiments  would  be 
sufficiently  officered  with  20,  instead  of 
33,  officers.  Indeed,  as  the  Native  regi- 
ments, which  he  supposed  required  more 
leading  than  Englishmen,  had  only  seven 
officers,  he  could  not  understand  why 
such  regiments  need  have  even  20.  Then 
look  at  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  Army  and  inilitary  works  for  the  last 
four  years,  rangingbetween  £  1 75, 000, 000 
and  £185,000,000,  and  judge  whether 
that  expense  could  be  borne  out  of  an 
available  Revenue  of  only  £27,000,000, 
which  was  all  the  Indian  Government 
had  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased.  Other 
enormous  savings  might  be  made  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Native  Army  to  two-thirds 
its  present  force,  and  by  obtaining  from 
the  Native  States  their  fair  quota  of  the 
expense  for  defending  the  Empire.  At 
present,  with  the  revenues  of  only  a 
part  of  India,  they  defrayed  the  ex- 
pense of  defending  the  whole.  One  of 
two  things  ought  to  be  done — either 
those  States  should  disband  their  forces 
and  maintain  order  with  police,  or  they 
should  be  made  responsible  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country,  and  we  might  with- 
draw the  troops  which  were  now  kept  to 
watch  their  armies.  Another  way  of  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  would  be  by  the 
introiULction  of  Native  gentlemen  of  rank 


into  the  higher  civil  appointments.  He 
would  ask,  why  should  they  be  paying 
£2,250,000  to  mediatized  Princes,  and, 
as  they  had  been  called  by  a  Secretary 
of  State,  **  titled  stipendiaries,'*  without 
obtainingfrom  them  any  service  in  re- 
turn ?  Why  should  they  do  this  when 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  the  State,  and  loathe 
their  enforced  idleness  ?  Why,  he  (Mr. 
Eastwick)  received  a  letter  a  few  days 
ago  from  an  Indian  Prince,  who,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 
spending  his  income  at  Bagdad,  and  had 
always  maintained  a  character  worthy  of 
his  high  rank,  and  had  been  thanked  by 
our  Government  for  his  voluntary  and 
gratuitous  services  in  the  Persian  War. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  be  employed  in  his 
Native  country.  K  he  were  so  employed 
his  large  income,  which  was  now  spent 
abroad,  would  be  spent  in  India,  and 
the  Qt)vernment  would  derive  advantage 
from  his  abilities  and  his  great  influence 
among  his  countrymen.  And,  no  doubt, 
there  were  many  pensioned  noblemen 
and  others  who  would  gladly  be  employed 
for  a  moderate,  perhaps,  even  for  a  no- 
minal, salary.  He  thought  that,  when 
they  remembered  the  gloomy  anticipa- 
tions which  existed  about  a  year  ago  as 
to  the  accounts  of  the  year  1870-1,  they 
might  be  glad  that  the  out-turn  had  been 
as  good  as  it  had  proved.  But  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  was  too  conspicuous  in  the 
result  to  make  it  very  satisfactory.  The 
great  success  had  been  in  opium,  and  an 
opium  success  was  one  that  rather  so- 
bered than  intoxicated  his  mind.  He 
(Mr.  Eastwick)  would  rather  turn  to  the 
progress  in  the  Orissa  Irrigation  Works, 
which  had  coat  £1,043,698,  and  were 
now  irrigating  100,000  acres.  That  was 
a  legitimate  cause  for  satisfaction.  He 
was  glad  to  learn,  too,  from  private  let- 
ters, that  the  Native  Princes  were  stre- 
nuously engaged  in  the  construction  of 
irrigation  works,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Rajah  of  Ahmedmyar,  in  the  collectorate 
of  Ahmedabad,  who  had  lately  expended 
about  £40,000  in  the  construction  of  irri- 
gation works,  with  an  anticipated  return 
of  from  7.  to  10  per  cent.  He  was  not 
going  into  the  accoimts,  as  he  had  hardly 
sufficient  data  wherewith  to  criticize 
them ;  but  there  was  one  point  he  could 
not  forbear  mentioning.  He  found  a 
number  of  sums  entered  in  the  expendi- 
ture imder  the  head  of  **  Sundry  Items." 
He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  add  them 
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iqi,  and  they  amountod  altogether  to 
£404,379.  Surely  that  was  too  large  a 
sum  to  pass  under  such  a  heading,  and 
details  ought  to  be  given.  There  were 
several  matters  on  which  he  wished  his 
lion.  Friend  had  given  them  fuller  infor- 
mation. Such  was  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  He  hoped  that, 
when  established,  it  would  supply  infor- 
mation why  the  agricultural  produce  of 
India  was  comparatively  so  small.  Judg- 
ing by  the  land  revenue,  that  it  might 
be  estimated  at  £60,000,000,  or,  at  most, 
£70,000,000;  this,  compared  then  with 
the  agncultural  produce  of  France  or  of 
Ireland,  was  in  proportion  very  small. 
Another  point  was  the  small-gauge  rail- 
roads, which,  he  imderstood,  had  been 
decided  on,  and  one  of  which  was  to 
connect  Mooltan  with  Kurrachee.  Such 
railroads  could  be  made  very  cheaply, 
but  he  apprehended  that  advantage  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage 
of  having  to  break  bulk.  Lastly,  he 
should  like  to  hear  something  of  the 
Princes  and  Chiefs  who  were  drawing 
pensions  from  us.  He  should  be  glad  to 
learn  that  some  of  them  had  been  recom- 
mended to  visit  this  country.  The 
yoimg  persons  among  them  ought,  for 
two  or  three  years,  at  least,  to  study  in 
this  country.  They  would  get  instruction 
here  wliich  would  be  of  great  value  to 
them  in  India.  The  young  Eajah  of 
Mysore,  for  example,  ought,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  be  sent  to  England  for  a  time. 
On  all  tliese  points  he  should  be  glad  if 
his  hon.  Friend  could  supply  them  with 
information.  He  desired  once  more  to 
express  his  satisfaction  at  the  course 
taken  tliis  Session  by  the  Government 
with  respect  to  Indian  finance. 

Me.  DICKINSON  said,  ho  was 
anxious  to  point  out  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  results  of 
canal  in'igation  had  been  included  as 
l)art  of  the  land  revenue.  He  thought  it 
very  undesirable  to  mix  up  the  land 
revenue  with  railways,  canals,  or  any 
works  of  that  kind,  believing  that  the 
cai)ital  expended  upon  reproductive 
works,  and  the  income  which  this  pro- 
duced, ought  to  be  shown  clearly  in  the 
accounts.  He  liad  put  an  Amendment 
upon  the  Paper;  but,  after  the  State- 
ment they  had  heard,  and  finding  that  its 
result  would  be  rather  to  limit  tho  range 
of  discussion,  he  did  not  propose  to 
move  it.  There  were  in  that  House  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were,  or  who  had  been, 
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connected  with  different  Departments  of 
the  Indian  Government,  and  some  who 
had  visited  India  in  connection  with  the 
Civil  Service,  with  professions,  or  with 
trade,  and  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  but  there  was  not  one  who 
could  say  ^at  he  represented  the  people 
of  India,  or  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  views  and  aspira- 
tions. There  being,  therefore,  no  actual 
representatives  in  Parhament  of  the 
people  of  India,  this  country,  as  the 
governing  Power,  was  bound  to  give  tho 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  India,  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries  came 
into  collision.  Why,  then,  he  would  ask, 
should  we  not  bear  our  proportion  of 
Indian  charges  instead  of  seeking  to 
throw  an  undue  burden  on  India  itself? 
What  would  be  said  by  Australia  or 
Canada,  if  we  proposed  to  inflict  upon 
either  of  these  Colonies  an  annual  chiir^ 
for  ships  of  war  cruising  upon  their 
stations  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
commerce  ?  And  if,  without  risk  of  a 
separation,  we  could  not  attempt  such  a 
charge  u]>on  Canada  or  Australia,  how 
could  we  justify  it  in  the  case  of  India  ? 
It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  that  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  waters  should  bo 
protected ;  but,  in  this,  English  interests 
were  quite  as  much  concerned  as  Indian 
interests  ;  but  the  division  of  the  charges 
was  not  proportionate.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  was  very  different 
from  what  it  was  when  India  was  go- 
verned by  the  East  India  Company.  At 
that  time  the  Company  had  to  bear 
every  charge  connected  with  the  home 
control  of  its  Government.  It  was 
impossible  that  that  traditional  policy 
could  be  preserved  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  On  the  part  of  £hi^- 
land,  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in 
the  world  and  mistress  of  the  seas,  the 
policy  of  placing  this  burden  on  the 
Indian  Government  was  both  niggardly 
and  unjust ;  and  when  the  proper  time 
came  he  should  press  the  subject  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  They 
were  now  concerned  in  a  hurried  con- 
sideration of  the  Indian  accounts,  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  press  the  general  question 
at  that  moment.  Still,  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  if  our  rule  was  to  be 
continued  in  India  it  could  only  be 
maintained  by  governing  the  people  of 
India  in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justioe. 
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Nearly  three-foxirtlis  of  the  people  were 
under  English  rule ;  we  were  in  the 
position  of  the  dominant  power — ^yet  we 
had  never  hitherto  laid  down  with  clear- 
ness what  were  the  principles  which  were 
to  guide  our  administration  of  affairs. 
A  noble  responsibility  rested  on  us  in 
determining  the  future  destiny  of  that 
great  Empire.  He  regarded  any  foreign 
attack  on  India  as  quite  out  of  Uie  ques- 
tion—our frontier  was  well  protected  by 
natural  boundaries,  and  he  had  no  fear 
of  the  Bussian  progress  towards  India ; 
and,  consequently,  internal  peace  alone 
was  required  for  the  development  of  its 
resources.  At  present,  of  course,  we 
could  not  give  representative  institutions 
to  India,  but  this  might  be  done  at  some 
future  time;  Education  ought  to  be 
freely  imparted  to  all  classes,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  elevated  morally 
and  socially.  It  was  highly  desirable 
that  a  decision  should  be  come  to  as  to 
the  future  language  of  the  country,  his 
own  opinion  being  that  English  might 
be  brought  into  general  use.  But  at 
present  he  would  not  enter  into  the  details 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  0.  B.  DENISON  congratulated 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  on  having 
made  his  Financial  Statement  thus  early 
in  the  Session,  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  Committee  last 
vear ;  and  hoped  that  in  future  it  might 
be  foimd  practicable  to  make  up  the 
Indian  accounts  on  the  31st  December 
in  each  year.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
admit  that  it  would  be  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  inconvenience,  because 
complete  information  on  many  details 
could  not  reach  this  country  in  time. 
While  hoping  that  the  scheme  of  finan- 
cial decentralization,  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  a 
despatch,  would  be  successful,  he  feared 
it  would  involve  an  addition  to  local 
taxation  of  burdens  which  it  was  found 
inexpedient  to  couple  with  Imperial 
taxation.  He  had  glanced  over  the  Fi- 
nancial Statement  that  had  reached  this 
coimtry  by  telegraph,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  points  on  which  he  desired  to 
say  a  few  words.  He  observed  that 
£2,000,000  of  the  anticipated  revenue 
was  jumbled  together  imder  the  head  of 
''Miscellaneous."  He  hoped  that  in 
due  time  they  woidd  receive  a  statement 
explaining  ike  exact  character  of  the 
various  items.  He  also  observed  that 
there  was  a  serious  diminution  in  the 


estimated  expenditure  for  education.  It 
was  only  £540,000,  for  the  current  year, 
instead  of  £760,000 — a  point  that  re- 
quired explanation;  it  might  be  that 
part  of  the  expenses  had  been  relegated 
to  the  subordinate  governments.  Under 
the  head  of  assessed  taxes  he  foimd 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
£1,000,000.  They  had  been  indulged 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  hope  mat 
the  7^  per  cent  income  tax  would  be  re- 
duced, but  he  must  confess  to  feeling 
very  doubtful  whether  that  anticipation 
would  be  realized.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  reviewing  the  financial  administration 
of  India  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
had  characterized  it  as  a  period  of  ex- 
periments and  suggestions.  The  retro- 
spect was  to  him  (Mr.  Denison)  very 
unsatisfactory — ^it  seemed  to  him  that 
these  experiments  and  suggestions  were 
such  as  were  generally  understood  under 
the  maxim  Jiat  experimentum  in  c<yrpor$ 
vili.  He  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  more  than  half  the  difficulties  of 
Indian  finance  had  been  difficulties  of 
audit  more  than  anything  else ;  and  had 
there  been  a  definite  system  of  audit  and 
of  accounts  much  inconvenience  would 
have  been  avoided.  When  the  income 
tax  was  doubled,  instructions  were  sent 
to  every  officer  to  reduce  his  expenditure, 
without  delay,  to  the  lowest  amoimt 
possible  ;  and  a  chief  engineer  reported 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
his  expenditure  within  the  grant,  except 
by  postponing  the  charges  of  that  year 
to  the  next.  A  system  under  which 
accounts  could  be  postponed  from  one 
year  to  the  next  must  lead  to  financial 
difficulty  and  embarrassment.  He  anti- 
cipated good  results  from  the  inquiries 
of  the  Select  Committee. 

Sir  FEANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  step  recently  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fiidia  in 
establishing  a  College  for  Civil  En- 
gineers, a  step  which  appeared  to  him 
(Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  du^ectly  opposed 
to  the  whole  course  of  recent  policy 
adopted  by  the  Gt)vemment  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Appointments  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  India  had  been  thrown 
open  to  public  competition.  Hailey- 
bury  College,  where  formerly  young 
men  intended  for  that  service  were  edu- 
cated, had  been  abolished ;  and  now 
this  new  CoUege  was  established,  educa- 
tion at  which  was  to  be  a  necessary  pre- 
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liminary  to  young  men  entering  as  civil 
engineers  the  service  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment. Could  a  more  retrograde 
step  be  imagined  ?  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  admission  to  the  College  was  to  be 
open  to  public  competition.  But  it  was 
to  be  open  only  to  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  £150  a-year  for  three  years. 
Before  the  establishment  of  Coimty 
Courts,  when  it  cost  £30  or  £40  to  re- 
cover a  debt  of  £10,  the  reply  to  the  re- 
mark that  the  King's  Courts  were  open 
to  all  the  King's  subjects,  used  to  be — 
'*  So  is  the  London  Tavern  to  all  who  can 
pay  the  bill."  The  new  Civil  Engineer- 
ing College  was  to  be  open  to  all  on  the 
same  principle.  The  reason  alleged 
by  the  Government  for  a  measure  so 
strangely  contrary  to  all  that  had  of  late 
years  been  done,  was  understood  to  be 
that  without  it  civil  engineers  for  the 
service  of  India  could  not  be  obtained. 
And  to  prove  this,  it  was  stated  that  at 
the  recent  examinations  the  number  of 
competent  candidates  was  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 
But  the  reason  for  this  failure  was  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Government  had  offered 
to  the  approved  candidates  no  more  than 
£240  a-year.  Not  only  was  this  re- 
muneration too  low  to  attract  young 
men  of  the  qualifications  required,  but 
the  Government  had  shown  that  they 
knew  it  to  be  too  low.  For,  simultane- 
ously with  the  establishment  of  the 
College,  they  had  announced  their  in- 
tention of  giving  to  the  candidates  who 
might  be  successful  a  vearly  salary  of 
£420  from  the  time  of  their  entering 
the  service.  The  Qt)vemment  had  thus, 
if  better  candidates  should  hereafter 
present  themselves,  made  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  the  improvement 
were  due,  as  they  would  supx>ose,  to 
the  establishment  of  the  College,  or,  as 
he  should  believe,  to  the  increased  rate 
of  remuneration.  If,  said  Bentham, 
you  desire  to  persuade  yourself  that  a 
measure  of  no  real  utility  is  extremely 
useful,  adopt  it  at  the  same  time  with 
some  highly  beneficial  measure.  If  you 
wish  to  learn  its  real  value,  try  it  alone. 
If  you  want  to  convince  yourself  that 
saw-dust  is  a  drastic  meddcine,  mix  it 
with  jalap.  If  you  desire  to  know  its 
actual  efficiency,  swallow  it  in  water. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was 
mixing  the  saw-dust  of  his  College  with 
the  jalap  of  a  nearly  doubled  salaiy.  If 
the    (Jovemment   were   determined  to 

Sir  Francis  Goldsmid 


proceed  with  the  establishment  of  the 
College,  let  them  at  least  show  their 
confidence  in  its  usefulness  by  allowing 
young  men  who  had  been  educated  else- 
where to  compete  with  their  colle^ans. 
But  even  this  had  hitherto  been  refused. 
Sir  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  said, 
that  the  Motion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
yesterday  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
trouble  the  House  with  any  particidars 
as  to  the  anomalies  and  abuses  of 
Indian  financial  administration,  which 
were  only  too  patent.  The  financial 
history  of  British  India,  like  that  of 
the  Second  French  Empire,  was  a  chro- 
nicle of  deficit  and  debt,  with  occa- 
sional illusory  surpluses,  obtained,  for 
the  most  part,  by  crediting  special  wind- 
falls to  current  ordinary  income.  The 
inquiries  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  would 
go  far  to  remedy  the  worst  of  these 
nnancial  abuses,  as  would  also  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  Department  of  Re- 
venue, Agriculture  and  Commerce.  But, 
after  aU,  finance  proper  was  only  one  of 
the  many  subjects  urgently  demanding 
investigation  at  this  moment  in  India. 
There  was  at  this  moment  in  course  of 
signature  at  Calcutta  a  Memorial,  pray- 
ing for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
Native  Anny,  the  management  of  the 
Public  Works  Department,  and  the 
working  of  the  income  tax.  He  desired 
to  draw  attention  to  the  last  of  these 
points,  especially  to  the  fallacy  of  the 
statement  put  forward  by  the  Indian 
Gt)vemment,  that  the  income  tax  '*  does 
not  touch  the  poor,  but  only  the  well-to- 
do-classes."  Probably  by  this  time 
Qtyvemment  had  found  out  their  mis- 
take ;  he  thought  recent  despatches 
showed  that  they  had  done  so,  and,  if 
they  had,  he  hoped  that  they  would 
frankly  acknowledge  it.  The  usual  com- 
plaints against  this  tax — styled  ''  odious" 
by  those  very  Members  of  Council  who 
voted  for  it  —  was  that  it  was  impro- 
ductive ;  that  it  was  novel ;  and  that  it 
was  oppressive  in  the  case  of  officials 
and  other  persons  with  fixed  incomes. 
Every  one  of  these  objections  was  well 
fotmded.  It  was  improductive,  owing 
to  the  general  poverty  of  the  coimtry — 
in  Bengal,  out  of  36,000,000,  only  53,773 
had  incomes  over  £50  a-year,  and  this 
in  the  wealthiest  Province  in  Lidia ;  also 
firom  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  and 
assessing  the  incomes  of  the  few  rich  Na- 
tive backers  and  traders.  It  was  novel, 
and  therefore  dangerous,  in  a  countiy 
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where  men  would  endure  patiently,  as 
inevitable,   almost  any  amount  of  ex- 
action by  ancient  and  customary  methods, 
but  regard  every  innovation  with  mingled 
hatred  and  terror.      It  was    hard   on 
officials  and  Government  employis,  who 
found  their  salaries  heavily  mulcted  at  a 
period  when  marked  increase  in  the  cost 
of  livinc;  made  a  reduction  of  their  pay 
peculiarly  ill-timed.      But  while    such 
objections  as  these  had  been  more  or 
less  generally  admitted,  he  felt  certain 
that  in  this  country,  and  in  this  House,  it 
was  not  understood  what  a  terrible  in- 
strument for  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor  was  placed  by  this,  or  indeed  by 
any  direct  tax,  in  the  hands  of  subordi- 
nate Native  officials.     Some  very  start- 
ling facts  had  been  broueht  to  light  by 
the  Indian  Press  as  to  the  wormng  of 
the  income  tax  in  and  around  Calcutta. 
Men  had  been  assessed  and  fined  for 
non-payment — miserable  rvots,  whose 
entire  property  when  sold  did  not  amount 
to  the  nominal  annual  income  on  which 
they  were  assessed — perhaps  not  even 
sufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  amounting  to 
double  the  tax.    Others,  again,  had  paid 
to  the  assessors  the  sums  demanded  of 
them,  "to  save  trouble,   expense,  and 
insult,"  as  they  said,  although  their  in- 
comes did  not  amount  to  half  the  mini- 
mum chargeable  with  income  tax.    In 
one  village  25  ryots  were  assessed ;  and 
after  a  magisterial  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  five  might,  perhaps,  be  liable 
to  assessment.    If  such  things  took  place 
at  the  Presidency,  within  sight  of  the 
viceregal   palace,  he  asked  those  who 
know  India  what  was  likely  to  occur  in 
the   remote  Mofussil,   where    no    mis- 
sionaries and  no  Press  existed,  and  where 
European  officials  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween?    Nor  was  it  only  selfish  dis- 
honesty and  peculation  which  must  be 
dreaded,  official  zeal  was  equally  oppres- 
sive, and  the  desire  to  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  supreme  Q-ovemment.     In 
all  Oriental  countries  the  minor  agents 
of   Government  were    a  terror  to  the 
people,  and  the  favourite  title  given  to 
a    popular  Prince    or   magistrate  was 
*'  Protector  of  the  Poor."     It  was  to  the 

rpathy  of  the  British  Parliament  that 
poor  of  India  now  looked  for  protec- 
tion against  this  grindingtax. 

Sib  THOMAS  BAZlSjY  referred  to 
the  great  extension  in  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  India,  since  its  affairs  were 
managed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 


as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  results  which 
had  followed  from  that  change.  In 
1856  the  imports  of  India  amounted 
to  £25,000,000,  and  the  exports  to 
£23,000,000.  Taking  the  10  years, 
during  eight  of  which  the  new  Govern- 
ment had  been  in  existence,  the  imports 
were  £56,000,000  sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports £67,000,000,  so  that  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  India  had  very  nearly 
trebled ;  and  there  was  every  manifesta- 
tion of  increase  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  But  still  the  increase  had  not 
been  so  rapid  as  they  had  a  right  to 
expect.  He  did  not  think  that  the  public 
works  were  developed  with  the  energy 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.  Railways 
and  irrigation  works  would  give  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  vast  internal  com- 
mercial resources  of  India.  He  did  not 
share  in  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  the 
future  of  that  great  Empire.  He  re- 
joiced in  the  appointment  of  the  Select 
Committee,  whose  labours,  he  thought, 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial  results 

Mr.  HAVILAND-BURKE  observed 
that  last  year  the  Under  Secretary  laid 
great  stress  on  five  points.  The  m^t  of 
these  was  the  military  reductions ;  but 
in  his  Statement  to-night  he  saw  very 
little  sign  of  this.  The  second  point  was 
the  reduction  in  the  civil  charges ;  but 
everyone  thought  they  were  still  very 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  ought  to 
be.  There  had  been  a  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  public  works,  and  amongst 
other  items  was  that  of  irrigation ;  but 
this,  he  thought,  was  rather  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  expenditure  of  this  kind 
was,  or  ought  to  be,  reproductive.  The 
people  would  never  believe  that  there 
was  an  economical  administration  in 
India  so  long  as  there  were  great 
charges  amounting,  as  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  to  £2,000,000,  which  were 
almost  altogether  imaccounted  for.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  present  rulers  of 
India  were  superior  to  the  former  rulers ; 
but  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion on  that  point,  and  it  might  be  main- 
tained that  150  years  ago  India  was  in  a 
better  condition  as  to  material  prosperity 
than  at  present. 

Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
that  as  the  Government  had  moved  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  it  was  un- 
necessary at  present  to  discuss  Indian 
financial  questions  in  that  House.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  inquiry  should 
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be  divided  into  two  lioada,  the  one  being 

revenue  and  the  other  public  works ;  PAUPER  INMATES  DISCHARGE  AND 

and  in  that  case  the  investigation  might  REODLATION  Bili^(No.  is.) 

b«  concluded  in  a  reasonable  time.  (The  Earl  of  KimberUg.) 

Mb.  MACFIE  eaid,  that  in  listening  second  keadiho, 

sence  of   any  reference  to  the  Indian    ^^^«'  ^^■ 

Council ;  and  he  thought  that  this  omis-  .  The  Eahi  of  KIMBEELET,  in  mov- 
flion  might  possibly  provoke  the  inquiry  ""g  ^^^  ^^^  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
whether  that  body  was  really  in  eiist-  tinie,  said,  he  would  take  the  opportu- 
once.  Complaint  had  been  mode  of  the  •"tj  of  entering  mora  largely  into  the 
want  of  public  interest  in  Indian  affairs ;  question  of  vagrancy  than  was  necessi- 
but  the  only  way  to  excite  interest  was  **•**!  "7  *  simple  exposition  of  this 
to  increase  knowledge  of  the  subject,  measure.  Those  who  hod  attended  to 
and  to  do  that  it  womd  be  advisable  to  ^^  question  were  probably  aware  that 
admit  the  public  and  reporters  to  the  scarcely  any  subject  hod  occupied  to  a 
meetings  of  the  Council,  and  allow  Mem-  larger  extent  the  attention  of  the  Legie- 
bera  of  Parliament  to  be  unpaid  mem-  lature.  The  first  statute  was  of  as  early 
bersofit.  He  concluded,  from  the  State-  a  date  as  the  14  th  century,  having  been 
ment  that  hod  been  made,  that  the  whole  passed  after  the  great  pestilence.  Its 
charges  of  every  kind  upon  the  people  object  was  to  punish  <jr  discourage  va- 
of  India  were  less  than  6».  8d.  per  head,  grancy,  and  it  enforced  the  principle  that 
and  that  the  proceeds  from  land  and  every  able-bodied  poor  man  must  labour 
opium providedrevenueforthewholecost  *^r  his  living;  and  it  contained  a  provi- 
of  the  administration— so  that  the  people  sion  that  no  person,  on  the  colour  of  pity 
generally  were  taxed  only  for  reproduc-  or  almsgiving,  should,  on  pain  of  im- 
tive  works.  He  trusted  that  economy  prisonment,  give  anything  to  encourage 
would  not  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  vs^ants  in  their  slothful  disposition, 
the  Army  or  Navy.  ^^^  showed  that  our  forefathers  con- 

Ma.  GRANT  DUFF  reviewed  at  some  sidered  indiscriminate  charily  as  one  of 
length  the  various  opinions  that  had  ^^  ™ost  fertile  causes  of  vagrancy.  The 
been  expressed  during  the  course  of  the  other  statutes,  of  which  an  interesting 
debate.  synopsis  had  been  given  in  a  lecture  by 

a  Poor  Law  Inspector,  were  not  of  so 
Motion  Mmrf  to.  lenient  a  character.     The  stocks,  bread 

and  water,    corporal    punishment,    the 
Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Jion-   pillory,  cutting  off  the  ears,  branding 
day  next.  with  a  hot  iron,  slavery,  transportation, 

and  hanging  hod  been  tried  at  various 
Houw.djoonied.t.qu|irt.r    periods;  and  when  these  cruelties  wero 
Kfter  Tw«1t«  oolook,  till    *l      j        j  i.   j  i.  •.     ^  a 

Hoodaj  Mit.    abandoned,  we  had  been  content  to  em- 
ploy the  milder  punishment  of  thetread- 
,  mill  or  the  tramp-ward.     Kecent  legisla- 

tion had  been  chiefly  based  on  an  Act  of 
...^.^.w—  Oeorge  IV.,  which,  with  few  amend- 

ments,   had     remained    the     principal 
statute  on  the  subject.     In  1864  an  un- 

„„„ „„ ^  „  „  portant  measure  was  passed,  known  as 

HOUSE     OF     L0ED8,         the  Houseless  Poor  (MetropoUs)  Act,  the 

chief  object  of  which  was  to  Increase  the 

Monday,  27 ih  February,  1871.  accommodation  provided  for  that  class, 

and  to  charge  the  expense  of  their  lodg- 

MINOTES.]  — SmLioT   Ooioiirr«— Office  of   ^8:  and  maintenance  on  the  "common 

tbe  Clerk  of  the  Parliunenti  and  Offlas  of  Ihi    fund      of  the  metropolis,   instead  of  on 

Gentleman  Uiher  of  the  Black  Rod,  The  Earl    the  several  parishes  or  unions.     It  was, 

of  Kimherler  add^d.  ,       no  doubt,  a  useful  Bill ;  but  it  was  one- 

^r.:.^.Jrb,TgfnS^V^Tl«T'"  !i!^^'  l-'^gj-ther  to  ^e  benevolent 

Third  Raiding— PnjiuoBa.\  Ordar  Bills  fCom.    treatment  of  the  vagrant  than  to  the  re- 

mitteea}*  (3S),  and^oMtd:  presslon,  OS  far  as  was  consistent  with 

Sir  Jama  Elphintlotu 
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htunanityy  of  vagrancy.  Tlie  result, 
therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  was  an 
immediate  and  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  ya^ants  relieved  in  the 
metropolitan  workhouses.  In  May,  1 864, 
prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Act,  the 
nightly  average  was  612  ;  in  May,  1865, 
it  rose  to  1,106,  and  in  May,  1866,  to 
1,203.  Now,  there  was  some  miscon- 
ception in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
existing  number  of  vagrants.  The  num- 
ber actually  relieved  in  the  workhouses 
of  England  and  Wales  was  not  so  large 
as  was  popularly  imagined.  Taking  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  July,  when  it  was 
usual  to  take  a  Census,  the  number  re- 
lieved in  1866  was  1,086  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  4,075  in  the  rest  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  1867  the  numbers  were 
1,573  and  5,248  respectively;  in  1868, 
2,085  and  7,946;  in  1869,  1,802  and 
6,692;  and  in  1870,  1,760  and  6,630. 
Taking  the  1st  of  January,  the  numbers 
in  1866  were  1,501  and  4,469  ;  in  1867, 
1,452  and  5,027;  in  1868,  1,673  and 
6,129  ;  in  1869,  1,802  and  7,020  ;  and  in 
1870,  1,627  and  5,430.  These  figures 
showed  that  as  the  country  had  recovered 
from  the  commercial  depression  there 
had  been  a  considerable  diminution  in 
vagrancy.  They  did  not,  however,  show 
the  whole  number  of  vagrants  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  police,  the  whole 
number  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  April, 
1867,  was  32,528  ;  and  in  1868,  36,179. 
No  later  Betums  had  been  publi^ed ; 
but  it  was  believed  that  such  Betums 
would  show  a  diminution  corresponding 
with  that  exhibited  by  the  Poor  Law 
Betums.  Turning  to  the  remedies  which 
had  been  suggested  to  meet  this  evil,  he 
would  first  aUude  to  the  proposal  that 
the  relief  of  vagrants  should  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  police.  This  he,  at 
first  sight,  thought  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous, for  it  might  be  expected  that 
vagrants  would  have  a  salutary  dread  of 
the  police,  and  that  applications  for  re- 
lief would  be  discouraged.  There  were, 
however,  serious  and,  as  he  thought, 
fatal  objections ;  in  the  first  place,  the 
police  would  be  taken  away  from  their 

Oer  duties;  and,  in  the  next,  the 
Lin^  of  separate  sets  of  wards  in 
connection  with  police-stations  woiild  in- 
volve a  considerable  expense.  While 
rejecting  the  scheme  for  these  reasons, 
he  admitted  that  the  police  might  be 
employed  with  advantage  as  assistant 


relieving-officers — that  was,  might  be 
entrusted  with  the  temporary  relief  of 
vagrants.  A  second  plan,  entitled  to 
careful  consideration,  was  that  of  "  way- 
tickets,"  to  be  given  to  a  vagrant  at  one 
workhouse  as  a  passport  to  another,  in 
the  absence  of  which  he  would  be  treated 
as  a  professional  tramp.  This,  however, 
was  not  consistent  with  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Poor  Law  administration — 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 
afforded  to  all  persons  absolutely  des- 
titute, but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  encourage  them  to  live  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  and  to  discourage  honest 
labour.  Under  this  system,  every  person 
of  good  character  who  might  set  out  on 
his  travels  in  search  of  work  would  be  en- 
titled to  food  and  lodging  at  the  public 
expense,  and  this  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  a  large  class  of  persons  to  sub- 
sist by  such  means.  It  would,  moreover, 
encourage  the  officers  of  a  union  to  give 
away  tickets  to  any  persons  who  might 
be  likely  to  fall  on  the  rates,  and,  while 
holding  that  every  obstacle  to  the  free 
migration  of  labourers  should  be  re- 
moved, he  doubted  the  policy  of  offering 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  such  migration. 
Another  difficulty  was,  that  if  vagrants 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  honest 
wayfarers  and  professional  tramps,  the 
latter  would  be  refused  way-tickets,  and 
would  yet  be  punishable  if  they  slept  in 
the  open  air  or  in  outhouses  or  farm 
buildings.  A  respectable  person,  on 
account  of  nobody  Imowing  his  character, 
might  thus  be  refused  a  ticket,  and  con- 
sequently be  imable  to  obtain  shelter. 
Such  persons  would  necessarily  fall  on 
private  charity,  which  would  be  called 
forth  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
persons  unable  to  obtain  shelter  in  the 
workhouses.  The  Poor  Law  did  not  say 
that  persons  of  good  character  should  be 
relieved,  but  that  aU  destitute  persons 
should  be  relieved.  He  deprecated, 
moreover,  the  introduction  of  a  passport 
system,  the  evils  incidental  to  which  on 
the  Continent  were  well  known.  Pass- 
ports were  easily  forged,  and  could 
always  be  procured  by  the  dishonest; 
while  a  respectable  man  was  sometimes 
unable  to  procure  them.  The  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  was  to  err  neither  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  nor  on  that  of 
severity ;  but  this  system  would  err  in 
both  directions — in  the  latter  as  regarded 
the  honest  wayfarer,  in  the  former  as 
regarded  the  professional  tramp,  who 
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would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond.  He  yentured  to 
say  that  the  magistrates  would  not  carry 
out  such  a  law.  It  was  better  to  adhere 
to  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  with 
such  ameliorations  as  appeared  advi- 
sable. One  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
law  was  that  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
no  power  of  securing  uniformity  of 
treatment  as  regarded  faod,  lodging,  and 
the  labour  test.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  what  now  happened ;  that  the  treat- 
ment was  comparatively  inviting  in  one 
Union  and  deterrent  in  another.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  first  to  deal  with 
a  class  which,  though  not  vagrants,  were 
of  a  similar  class — namely,  paupers  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  dis- 
charge from  the  workhouse,  and  after  a 
very  brief  interval  of  returning  to  it. 
It  not  unfrequently  happened  that  in- 
mates— generally  persons  of  bad  cha- 
racter— left  in  the  morning,  passed  the 
day  in  inmiorality  or  crime,  and  returned 
in  the  evening.  The  Bill  consequently 
provided  that  if  a  pauper,  who  had  not 
previously  discharged  himself  within 
one  month,  gave  notice  to  leave  the 
workhouse  he  might  be  detained,  by 
order  of  the  guardians,  for  24  hours ; 
that  if  he  had  discharged  himself  once 
or  oftener  within  a  month,  ho  might  be 
detained  48  hours ;  and  l^at  if  he  dis- 
charged himself  more  than  twice  within 
two  months,  he  might  be  detained  72 
hours.  Nobody  conversant  with  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  would 
object,  he  thought,  to  this  regulation. 
With  regard  to  vagrants,  they  had  a 
g^eat  objection  to  being  detained  in  the 
workhouse  beyond  the  single  night  they 
slept  there.  The  Bill  provided,  not  only 
that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge themselves  before  12  o'clock, 
and  before  they  had  performed  their 
allotted  task,  but  that  persons  who  at 
frequent  intervals  habitually  entered  the 
workhouse  should  not  be  entitled  to  dis- 
charge themselves  before  9  a.m.  of  the 
third  day  after  their  admission.  This,  it 
was  believed,  would  prove  a  conside- 
rable check  upon  such  practices.  The  6th 
clause  enabled  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
issue  orders  securing  uniform  diet,  lodg- 
ing, and  work  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  By  the  7th  and  8th  clauses 
any  vagrant  absconding  from  the  casual 
w£u*d  before  he  is  entitled  to  discharge 
himself,  would  be  dealt  with  as  an  i<ue 
and  disorderly  person  under  the  Act 
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5  Oeo.  TV.,  0.  83,  s.  3 ;  and  anyone  who 
has  been  previously  so  convicted,  or  any- 
one who  shall  wilfidly  destroy  his  clothes, 
or  injure  the  property  of  the  guardians, 
was  to  be  dealt  with,  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  under  the  4th  section.  The 
lOm  clause  provided  that  where,  as  in 
the  metropolis,  an  Asylum  Board  existed, 
it  might  be  intrusted  with  the  carr3ring 
out  of  the  BiU.  The  object  in  view  was 
that  where,  as  in  large  towns,  separate 
establishments  might  be  built  for  vag- 
rants, where  they  might  be  relieved  at 
smaller  cost,  and  where  a  separation 
might  be  made  between  the  professional 
tramps  and  other  vagrants,  the  Boards 
which  under  a  recent  Act  managed 
Asylums  for  the  sick  and  other  classes 
might  manage  the  vagrant  wards,  thus 
avoiding  a  needless  multiplication  of 
Boards.  The  uniform  treatment  which 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  if  the  Bill  passed, 
intended  to  secure,  the  separation  of  the 
vagrants  into  two  classes,  the  sufficiently 
severe  task  of  work,  and  the  power  of 
detention  would,  he  believed,  prove  great 
improvements  in  the  present  law,  with- 
out introducing  that  excessive  severity 
which  defeated  its  own  object  by  stimu- 
lating indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

Moved,  ''ThattheBill  be  now  read2\" 
—{Th^  JEarl  of  KimherUy). 

The  Eabl  of  CAENARVON  said, 
that  he  would  reserve  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  the  Bill  till  the  next  stage, 
but  having  had  some  experience  of  Qie 
issue  of  way-tickets,  especially  in  his 
own  county  of  Hampshire,  he  would 
make  a  few  remarks  on  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  said  in  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  promoters  of  that  system  had 
urged  it  as  a  provisional  measure,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Government  would  take 
up  the  question.  They  had  been  placed 
in  considerable  difficulty.  Vagrancy  had 
been  increasing  for  many  years,  and  each 
county  had  been  more  or  less  thrown  on 
its  self-defence.  In  this  position  the 
system  of  way-tickets  was,  he  believed, 
the  best ;  but  he  was  glad  that  the  ques- 
tion was  likely  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  the  whole  country,  with 
a  view  to  a  uniform  system.  As  for  the 
hardship  apprehended  by  his  noble 
Friend,  to  those  who  for  various  reasons 
might  be  unable  to  obtain  tickets,  such 
persons  would  be  treated  just  as  tramps 
now  werO;  and  would  be  deprived  of  the 
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adyoatageB  to  be  eiyoyed  by  the  honest 
wayfarer.  The  system  had  been  in  force 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  one  or  two  other 
counties,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
tickets  had  been  forged  in  a  single  case. 
He  doubted,  indeed,  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  on  the  part  of  anybody 
to  forge  them.  As  to  the  system  encou- 
raging vagrancy,  the  best  reply  he  could 
give  was  mat  during  the  last  few  weeks 
it  had  been  in  operation  in  Hampshire, 
and  had  almost  cleared  the  county  of 
that  class  of  professional  tramps.  He 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  in  the  pro- 
priety of  detcuning  vagrants  till  noon, 
for  he  believed  nothing  would  be  so 
much  disliked  by  them  as  interfering 
with  their  habits  and  throwing  them  out 
of  their  plan  for  the  day.  Under  the 
ticket  system  the  honest  wayfarer  in 
search  of  work  obtained  the  privilege  of 
a  slightly  better  diet,  was  insured  food 
and  lodging  at  the  difPerent  workhouses 
along  the  route,  and  in  a  few  days  was 
passed  out  of  the  county,  and  so  far  ex- 
pedited on  his  journey.  There  was  no 
chance  of  repressing  vagrancy,  imless  the 
public  were  satisfied  that  every  fair  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  honest  wayfarer, 
for  they  would  otherwise  indulge  in  in- 
discriminate almsgiving  and  thus  encou- 
rage professional  vagrancy ;  but  if  the 
public  would  determinedly  support  the 
movement  he  thought  satisfactory  results 
might  be  brought  about.  As  far  as  he 
was  yet  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  he  was  disposed  to  concur  in 
most  of  them. 

The  Duke  op  EICHMOND  said,  he 
entirely  concurred  in  the  Bill  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  asked  them  to  give  a 
second  reading.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  point  out  to  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  that  no  scheme  could 
be  effectual  which  was  not  applied  to  the 
whole  country.  It  would  be  very  un- 
satisfactory to  have  way-tickets  in  one 
county  and  not  in  another.  He  cordially 
approved  the  Bill,  especially  the  power 
of  preventing  the  worst  class  of  paupers 
&om  leaving  and  returning  to  the  work- 
house as  frequently  as  they  chose.  As 
to  the  statistics  quoted  by  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  subject  of  vagrancy,  he  un- 
derstood his  noble  Friend  to  infer 
that  vagrancy  was  on  the  decrease. 
Now,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  went, 
it  was  steadily  increasing  —  of  late,  in- 
deed, to  an  eJarming  extent ;  and  he 
ITOuXd  ask  whether  the  latest  Betums 


showed  a  decrease  as  far  as  the  whole 
kingdom  was  concerned  ?   

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  explained 
that  with  an  improved  state  of  trade  the 
number  of  vagrants  fell  from  7,946  in 
1868,  to  6,692  in  1869,  and  6,630  in 
1870;  but  he  had  not  wished  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  a  steady  decrease  of 
the  evil. 

The  Maequess  of  SAUSBTJRY  said, 
he  was  not  about  to  take  that  occasion 
for  criticizing  the  BUI.  He  wished  to 
observe  that  it  was  a  great  inconvenience 
to  the  labouring  class  that  they  could 
not  travel  at  an  expense  in  any  degree 
corresponding  to  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  other  classes.  He  believed  that  honest 
vagrancy  would  be  materially  diminished 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  railway  law.  It 
would  be  easy  to  carry  labouring  men 
about  from  place  to  place  at  very  trivial 
charges,  either  by  trains  specially  de- 
signated for  the  purpose,  or  even  by 
goods  trains,  at  all  events  with  much 
less  danger  and  hardship  than  at  pre- 
sent. This  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to 
renounce  their  claim  to  compensation  in 
case  of  accident.  If  any  person  had  a. 
power  of  renouncing  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion his  right  to  compensation  for  acci- 
dents, the  companies  could  carry  pas- 
sengers at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate 
than  was  now  practicable.  He  oelieved 
such  a  provision  would  gradually  intro- 
duce an  entire  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
travelling  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
would  remove  a  grievance  from  which 
they  now  suffered  greatly,  while  it  would 
almost  wholly  remove  the  existing  dif- 
ficulty of  distinguishing  between  the 
honest  labourer  and  the  professional 
vagrant. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
was  much  obliged  to, the  noble  Marquess 
for  the  suggestion,  assuring  him  that  the 
point  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  though  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  Bill.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  apian  under  consideration 
last  Session.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  think  that  railway  companies  should 
be  allowed  to  kill  as  many  labourers  as 
they  pleased. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
they  would  have  the  option  of  renoimc- 
ing  claims  to  compensation  or  not. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  thought 
that  practically  they  would  have  no 
chance ;  they  would  either  have  to  go  at 
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very  inconvenient  hours  and  at  liigh 
fares,  or  accept  this  onerous  condition. 
He  did  not  tlimk  such  a  provision  would 
be  popular,  and  he  was  sure  it  would 
not  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  the  law  required 
some  revision,  and,  without  spealdng  for 
the  Government,  it  had  always  been  his 
opinion  that  in  case  of  cheap  Irains,  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  compen- 
sation, thus  enabling  railway  companies 
to  offer  cheap  fares  without  being  ex- 
posed to  exorbitant  claims. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  HAEEOWBY  asked 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, Whether  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  Return  of  the  Items  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditure  of  the  Duchy  for  the 
Year  1870?  The  noble  Earl  said  that 
very  recently  a  right  hon.  Baronet  had, 
in  **  another  place,"  made  a  charge  of 
extravagance  and  corruption  against  the 
management  of  the  Duchy.  The  impu- 
tation met  with  very  little  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy,  and  that,  as  he  had 
been  happy  to  observe,  the  charge  of 
corruption  had  been  distinctly  with- 
drawn. Such  charges,  however,  left  a 
sting  behind  them  unless  they  were  di- 
rectly met  by  persons  conversant  with 
the  matter,  and  as  the  management  of  a 
Public  Department  was  in  question,  he 
would  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  place  on 
the  Table  a  Return  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Duchy  for  1870. 
There  was  a  high  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  Duchy,  who  was  frequently  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  there  was  a  Vice 
Chancellor,  who  exercised  important 
functions  in  one  of  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  country.  The  expense  in- 
curred in  its  administration  must  not, 
therefore,  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard  as  other  landed  estates. 

Lord  DUFFERIN  :  It  is  impossible 
for  me  at  once  to  comply  with  the  noble 
EarFs  request,  inasmuch  as  the  accounts 
of  the  Duchy  for  the  past  year  have 
not  yet  been  closed  and  audited.  As 
soon,  however,  as  this  is  completed  they 
will  in  due  course  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.    The  noble  Earl's 
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purpose  will,  perhaps,  be  equally  well 
served  if  I  take  the  opportuniiy  of 
commimicating  to  the  House  the  chief 
items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  on 
behalf  of  the  Duchy  during  the  year 
1869,  which  do  not  greatly  differ  from 
the  corresponding  items  of  the  past 
year.  I  do  so  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
oecause  I  am  certain  that  a  very  few 
words  and  figures  will  completely  rectify 
the  misapprehensions  to  which  the  ob- 
servations of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  in  *' another  place" 
may  have  given  rise,  not  only  among 
your  Lordships  but  the  public  at  large. 
Those  observations  were  brought  under 
my  notice  by  a  noble  and  gallant  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Hardwicke).  I  felt  at  once 
either  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  must 
be  labouring  under  some  great  delusion, 
or  that  his  words  had  been  misunder- 
stood and  misquoted  by  the  reporter; 
for  knowing,  as  I  did,  his  kind  and 
generous  nature,  I  was  sure  he  would 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  deli- 
berately to  prefer  so  grave  a  charge  as 
corruption  against  a  number  of  public 
servants  who,  as  I  can  testify  from  my 
own  experience  and  knowledge,  are  not 
excelled  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
vice and  in  personal  trustworthiness  by 
those  employed  in  any  public  Depart- 
ment with  which  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  connected.  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  my  appreciation  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  character  has  been  amply 

i'ustified  by  the  generous,  frank,  and 
landsome  manner  in  which  on  the 
very  first  opportunity  that  presented 
itself  he  came  forward — ^unsoucited  by 
me — and  at  once  withdrew  that  very 
obnoxious  phrase,  which,  as  he  him- 
self has  admitted  and  as  I  can  readily 
understand,  has  as  it  were  slipped  into 
his  speech  during  the  agony  of  rhetorical 
parturition.  But  although  the  charac- 
ters of  those  immediately  concerned  have 
been  completely  exonerated,  there  may 
prevail  in  some  minds  a  suspicion  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  have  not  been 
conducted  with  due  regard  to  economy, 
and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  I 
should  proceed  to  explain  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  gross  in- 
come of  the  Duchy  amoimted  to  £50|000 
a-year,  only  £25,000  a-year  ever  found 
its  way  into  the  Privy  Purse.  Now,  the 
net  revenue  of  the  Duchy  paid  over  to  the 
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Privy  Purse  in  1869  waa  £31,000;  and 
another  sum  appears  in  the  accounts, 
which  must  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  —  namely, 
£7,000  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Duchy 
as  a  cash  balance ;  so  that  the  actual 
amount  of  net  revenue  may  be  placed 
at  £38,000.  There  still  remains,  how- 
ever, between  the  sums  of  £50,000  and 
£38,000  a  margin  of  £12,000,  sufficient 
to  challenge  investigation  and  to  require 
explanation.  Of  this  £  1 2, 000  there  is  an 
item  of  £1,800  which  at  once  disappears 
down  the  capacious  throat  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  chape  of 
income  and  other  taxes.  That,  of  course, 
is  an  item  which  is  very  unpleasant,  and 
it  is  one  which  everybody  concerned, 
from  the  Queen  down  to  ^e  humblest 
clerk  in  the  Office,  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  diminished;  but  it  is  an  item 
on  which  we  cannot  expect  to  make  any 
considerable  impression.  Then  comes 
an  item  of  £2,000  expended  on  the  part 
of  the  Duchy  in  donations  to  local 
charities,  subscriptions  to  schools  and 
churches,  and  to  those  objects  which 
Her  Majesty,  in  common  with  every 
landed  proprietor,  feels  it  incumbent  on 
her,  as  ^e  owner  of  a  large  Icuided  pro- 
perty, to  promote.  Then  there  comes 
an  item  of  £1,000  a-year  expended  in 
annuities  and  superannuation  grants. 
Upon  this  item,  of  course,  no  impression 
can  be  made  as  long  as  the  recipients 
live.  There  is,  further,  a  small  sum  of 
about  £200  paid  to  the  Judges,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  portion  of  their  ser- 
vices given  to  the  County  Palatine. 
These  sums,  together  with  tibe  salary  of 
the  Chancellor,  who,  being  a  public  offi- 
cer, can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  receiving 
it  absolutely  in  consideration  of  his  ma- 
nagement of  the  property  of  the  Duchy, 
amount  to  £7,000  a-year.  The  remain- 
ing £5,000  is  left  for  the  payment  of 
expenses,  whether  in  the  shape  of  land 
agency,  office  expenses,  establishment 
expenses,  connected  with  very  impor- 
tant functions  discharged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor in  London,  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts, travelling  expenses,  estate  im- 
provements, and  the  expenses  incidental 
to  the  exercise  of  manorial  rights.  All 
these  complicated  functions,  necessi- 
tating the  employment  of  a  conside- 
rable staff  of  officers,  are  discharged 
for  £5,000  a-year — ^that  is  about  11 
or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 
the  Duchy.     Your  Lordships'  ezperi- 
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ence,  connected  extensively  as  you  are 
with  landed  property,  will  be  able  to  say 
whether,  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  there  is  property  of  the  Duchy  in  al- 
most every  coimty  in  England,  and  that 
its  estates  are  dispersed  over  the  king- 
dom, £5,000  is  a  large  sum.  Having 
thus,  as  I  trust,  satisfied  your  Lordships 
that  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  are  ma- 
naged with  due  economy,  I  would  recall 
your  attention  to  the  gratifying  circum- 
stance that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  its 
revenues  are  continually  increasing,  the 
expenses  of  management  during  the 
last  few  years  have  been  continually 
decreasing,  and  I  am  in  a  position 
to  state  fiiat  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  as  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
certain  sums  disappear,  there  will  be 
a  diminution  in  that  item  also.  I  would, 
further  ask  the  House  to  remember  that 
the  post  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill 
is  an  office  which  has  been  held  by  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  persons, 
in  many  of  whom  the  country  has  placed 
such  confidence  as  to  entrust  them  with 
the  discharge  of  the  highest  functions  of 
the  State,  with  the  management  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  Finance,  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  that  all  these  arrangements, 
so  severely  criticized,  have  passed  under 
the  consideration  of  each  one  of  them, 
and  have  from  time  to  time  received  such 
improvement  at  their  hands  as  they 
needed.  I  would  observe,  further,  that 
my  immediate  predecessor  was  a  gentle- 
man peculiarly  experienced  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  landed  property,  and  pos- 
sessing exceptional  advantages  as  re- 
gards the  Duchy  estates,  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  conterminous  estates  of  his 
own  in  the  Duchy  in  the  County  Pala- 
trne.  It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
permanent  officer  (Mr.  Gooch),  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  who,  as  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  well  knows,  is  a 
gentleman  of  very  large  experience  and 
very  great  ability.  As  everyone  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  into 
official  relations  with  him  must  have  re- 
marked, he  brings  to  the  consideration 
and  management  of  the  Duchy  affairs 
an  amount  of  precision  and  conscien- 
tious labour  such  as,  I  am  certain,  is 
nowhere  surpassed.  Having  said  this 
much  on  the  financial  management  of 
the  Duchy,  I  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
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Ohancellor  himself.  He  is  popidarly 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  personage,  who, 
though,  shut  out  from  that  august  Olym- 
pus where  the  Dii  majares  of  the  Min- 
istry sit  and  deliberate,  nevertheless 
enjoys  in  a  peaceful  and  secluded  re- 
gion a  kind  of  somi-divinity,  unembar- 
rassed and  unimpeded  by  those  weighty 
cares  and  responsibilities  which  engross 
the  time  and  industry  of  his  more^  dig- 
nified Colleagues.  My  own  experience 
has  not  realized  this  picture.  So  far 
from  resembling  an  Epicurean  divinity 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  charwoman 
or  maid-of-all-work  to  the  GFovemment ; 
at  the  behest  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  State  he  is  perpetually 
being  saddled  with  all  manner  of  work, 
foreign  to  his  of&ce.  Within  my  own 
short  experience  he  has  been  employed 
during  the  whole  of  one  year  in  re- 
organizing the  military  education  of 
the  Army ;  during  another  year  in  re- 
constructing the  schools  of  the  chil- 
dren of  soldiers  and  in  improving  the 
education  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
Army.  He  has  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  called  upon  to  preside  over  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Commission,  and  at 
this  moment  his  thoughts  are,  day  and 
night,  occupied  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  oonstruction 
of  war  ships.  Perhaps  I  may  better 
illustrate  what  is  really  the  position  of 
this  supposed  sinecurist  if  I  give  an 
account  of  a  single  day's  work  I  had  to 
accomplish.  In  the  morning  at  an  early 
hour  I  had  to  present  myself  on  the  seat  of 
justice,  appropriatelyrobed,  andnarrowly 
escaping  a  full-bottomed  wig,  and  there 
I  had  to  sit  while  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice delivered  to  an  astonished  Bar  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  my  judgment 
on  the  case.  As  soon  as  these  weighty 
matters  were  concluded  I  had  to  huny 
off  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  the  capa- 
city of  Paymaster  Q^neral  of  the  Forces 
expend  considerable  time  in  admitting 
pensioners  to  that  asylum,  and  in  consi- 
dering the  claims  of  applicants  for  mili- 
tary pensions ;  thence  I  had  to  go  to  the 
War  Office  and  employ  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  in  examining  general  officers 
and  colonels  in  matters  requiring  much 
consideration ;  and  after  that  to  attend  in 
your  Lordships'  House  to  explain  the  in- 
tricacies of  some  important  piece  of  Irish 
legislation.  On  one  occasioii  I  had  to 
conclude  16  hours  important  public  ser- 
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vice  by  being  pilloried  for  a  oonple  of 
hours  on  the  Woolsack  as  the  locum 
tenens  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, while  a  dilatory  House  of  Com- 
mons was  putting  its  last  touches  to 
a  BiU  which  noble  Lords  opposite  as- 
sured me  would  greatly  depreciate  the 
value  of  my  property  in  Ireland.  I 
trust  that,  after  this  explanation,  wo 
shall  not  hear  again  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  forms  a  gross  instance  of  ex- 
travagance and  fmancial  mismanage- 
ment, or  that  the  Chancellor  of  fiie 
Duchy,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  individual,  is  a  useless  or 
unnecessary  functionary. 

The  Earl  or  HARRO WBY  expressed 
his  obligation  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
satisfactory  explanations  he  had  made, 
and  hoped,  with  him,  that  the  charge  of 
extravagance  and  mismanagement  would 
not  be  repeated,  or  that  his  noble  Priend 
would  be  again  considered  an  Epicurean 
and  sinecurist.  He  wished  to  know, 
however,  the  occasion  for  the  cash  ba- 
lance of  £7,000,  and  what  policy  the 
noble  Lord  was  pursuing  with  regard  to 
outlying  estates  r 

Lord  DUFFERIN  stated  that  the 
cash  balance  was  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Duchy  to  meet  those  charges  which 
it  was  known  would  accrue  before  the 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  became  payable. 
As  regarded  the  question  of  outlying 
estates,  he  had  continued  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  his  predecessors,  and  had  never 
hesitated  to  sell  such  estates  whenever  oc- 
casion offered  for  doing  so  to  advantage, 
while  he  had  been  ^tremely  cautious 
about  purchasing  property  except  where 
it  so  lay  into  Duchy  property  as  to  make 
its  acquisition  clearly  desirable. 


OPPOSED  PRIVATE  BILLS. 

The  Lordt  following  ;  tuc., 

M.  lAnsdowne.  |    L.  CoMUe  of  Oulross. 

Ld.  Steward.  |    L.  Skelmersdale. 

were  appointed,  with  the  Cbainnan  of  Contimit- 
tees,  a  Committee  to  selcot  and  propose  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  fire  Lords  to  form  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Pri?ate  fiill. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  'till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'elook. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Mmday^  2lih  February,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— SxLioi  CoiooTTBB^Diplomatio 
and  Consular  Services,  nominated. 

Public  Bitj^^Second  Reading — Education  (Scot- 
land) [17]. 

REVISION  OP   INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

QXTESTION. 

Sib  THOMAS  BAZLEY  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  be  the  intention  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  promote  a  revi- 
sion of  International  Law  with  the  view 
of  defining  the  external  duties  of  nations 
and  of  their  subjects? 

VisoouNT  ENFIELD :  Her  Maiesty's 
Government  are  fully  sensible  of  tne  im- 
portance of  defining  the  external  duties 
of  nations  and  of  their  subjects.  They 
have  proved  this  by  the  amended  Fo- 
reign Jurisdiction  Act  of  last  Session, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  have  proceeded  to  Washing- 
ton ;  but,  at  the  present  juncture,  they 
can  give  no  more  definite  promise  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  than  that  the  importance 
of  this  subject  shall  receive  the  fullest 
consideration  at  their  hands. 

IRELAND— NEW   BARRACKS    FOR    TIP- 
PERART.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HEEON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
commence  the  building  of  the  new  Bar- 
racks for  Tipperary  during  the  present 
year;  and  whether  he  has  considered 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  intends  to  build  the  Barracks 
of  su£Q.cient  size  and  accommodation  to 
be  the  head  quarters  of  a  regiment  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  The  provision  to 
be  made  at  Tipperary  wiU  not  be  founded 
upon  consideration  of  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  district,  but  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  It  is  not 
intended  to  provide  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  head  quarters  of  a  regiment, 
but  only  for  six  officers,  nine  sergeants, 
and  154  rank  and  file. 

THE  LAWS  OF  MARRIAGE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  monk  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 
he  proposes  to  bring  in  the  general  mea- 


sure on  the  Laws  of  Marriage,  which  he 
informed  the  House  in  the  Session  of 
1869,  that  he  would  introduce  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  begged  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member  that  what  he  had  stated 
in  1869  was  that  he  could  not,  on  the 
part  of  the  Qt)vemment,  undertake  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  on  this  subject  in  1870  ; 
and  he  now  begged  to  state  that  he  could 
not,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  im- 
dertake  to  mtroduce  a  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  present  Session. 

EDUCATION— THE  NEW  CODE. 

QTJESTION. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  asked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  If  he 
will  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
has  in  the  Eevised  Code  increased  the 
number  of  attendances  of  School  Chil- 
dren fi:om  two  himdred  per  annimi  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  whether  he 
can  lay  the  data  upon  which  he  has 
acted  before  Parliament ;  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  made  the  changes 
with  reference  to  Evening  Schools;  and 
if  he  will  lay  the  data  upon  which  he 
has  made  them  before  Parliament ;  and, 
whether  as  by  the  Act  relating  to  Print- 
works now  in  force  children  there  em- 
ployed are  only  required  to  attend  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times,  and  one  hun- 
dred attendances  qualify  for  examina- 
tion, the  New  Code,  which  requires  one 
hundred  and  fifty  attendances  to  qualify 
for  examination,  will  during  this  year 
be  put  in  force  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOEgTEE  had  to  state, 
in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question,  that  the 
groimds  upon  which  the  compulsory  at- 
tendances of  the  children  had  been  in- 
creased from  200  to  250  were  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  amount  of  attendance 
required  from  children  under  the  old 
system  was  too  small;  that  there  could 
be  no  greater  evil  than  a  want  of  due 
attendance  at  school  on  their  part ;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  appeared  from  the  sta- 
tistics that  this  additional  stimulus  coidd 
be  safely  applied.  It  appecured  from  sta- 
tistics obtained  from  the  manufacturing, 
the  sea-ports,  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
rural  districts,  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
children  hitherto  presented  for  examina- 
tion had  attended  250  times.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  move  for 
fi^ther  information  upon  the  point,  he 
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sliould  be  happy  to  give  it  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  night  schools,  several  al- 
terations had  been  made  in  the  Code. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  explain  how  those  schools  had  been 
dealt  with.  The  Council  of  Education 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  night- 
school  system  required  careful  revision. 
There  were  many  night  schools  which, 
although  doubtless  of  much  advantage 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  were  almost 
valueless  in  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  the  Coimcil  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  not  be  right  to  ask 
the  House  for  money  imless  they  gave 
substantial  educational  results.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  alter  the  mode  of  examinations, 
which,  in  future,  would  be  conducted 
either  by  the  Inspectors  or  by  other  offi- 
cials, and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers  solely.  It  had  also  been  de- 
termined to  allow  Government  aid  to 
night  schools  not  connected  with  day 
schools,  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
had  been  considerably  increased.  At 
present  all  that  was  required  was  that 
the  schools  should  be  open  on  40  even- 
ings in  the  year,  and  that  those  who 
were  presented  for  examination  should 
have  been  present  on  24  evenings,  and 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
number  of  evenings  on  which  the  schools 
should  be  open  ^ould  be  increased  to 
80,  and  the  attendance  required  to  50. 
With  respect  to  the  last  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question  he  had  to 
state  that  there  were  now  only  about  1,000 
children  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  probably  the  new  regulations  would 
be  put  into  force  with  regard  to  them 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

ARMT— YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  MILLES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  the  reductions 
proposed  last  year  of  the  number  of 
Troops  and  Officers  in  the  different  Be- 
giments  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  are  to  be 
carried  out  from  the  1st  of  April  next  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  :  The  new  regula- 
tions for  the  Yeomanry  made  laat  year 
had  in  view  the  increased  efficiency  of 
tlie  force,  as  well  as  some  economy  in 
the  expenditure  upon  it.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  those  regulations,  and  the 
present  Estimate  has  been  framed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  W,  E,  Forster 


NAVY— SALE  OF  DEPTFORD  DOCKYARD. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  sale  of  Deptford  Dockyard 
to  Mr.  Austen  was  completed,  and  the 
purchase-money  paid,  before  the  trans- 
fer of  Mr.  Austen's  rights  in  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Corporation  of  London ;  and, 
also,  if  he  is  aware  that  a  very  largo 
sum  was  given  for  the  site  by  iSie  Cor- 
poration beyond  the  price  for  which  it 
was  sold  by  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mb.  BAXTER :  The  sale  of  a  portion 
of  Deptford  Dockyard  was  so  far  com- 

Eleted  that  the  bargain  had  been  made 
efore  thetransfer  of  Mr.  Austen's  rights 
to  the  Corporation.  The  purchase-money, 
however,  nad  not  been  paid,  because,  in 
the  first^instance,  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  consequence  of  questions  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  afterwards 
because  the  City  of  London  applied  to 
have  the  title  direct  from  the  Admiralty. 
I  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  com- 
mon rumour,  of  the  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  made  between  Mr. 
Austen  and  the  City  of  London ;  but  I 
do  know — and  I  stated  it  to  the  House  in 
May  last — that  the  Corporation  then 
might  have  purchased  the  property  for 
the  price  given  by  Mr.  Austen.  Let  me 
renund  the  hon.  Baronet  that  when  he 
brought  forward  this  question  last  year 
my  statement  was  corroborated  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ghreenwich, 
whose  words  were,  he  (Sir  David  Salo- 
mons) called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  asked  him  whether  a  price 
had  been  put  upon  it,  and  the  reply  he 
received  was  that  he  thought  the  price 
was  £80,000,  but  that  £75,000  might  be 
taken.  With  this  information  he  went 
into  the  City,  and,  failing  to  induce  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  the  dockyard 
for  their  contemplated  market,  ho  tried 
to  induce  the  dock  companies  to  do  so, 
but  failed  in  this  also. 

ARMY— MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS- 
UNIVERSITY  CANDIDATES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Whether 
gentlemen  who  took  their  degree  of  B.A. 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  last  autumn, 
and  were  invited  to  go  to  Sandhurst 
until  appointed  to  some  regiment,  will 
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not  be  allowed  precedence  of  those  who  he  gronnd  laid  down  around  the  Me- 

have  passed  the  ordinary  militar;  or  any  norial,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  it 

other  examination  since  that  period  ?  rom  any  point  of  view  they  might  lite 

Ma.    CAEDWELL :    The  TJniveraity  )est. 
candidates  are  appointed  to  the  number 

™°T?Jfi.T.«T^1™'St,t°^  lETIBEMENT  AND  OOMPENSiTION  IH 
reeard  to  relatiTe  precedence  in  respect  „ 

of   other    candidates.     At  present    the  TfiE  CUSTOMS.-ftUESTION. 

number  assigned  is  12  in  the  jear,  and        Mb.    MONK  asked  the  Secretary  to 

they  are  appointed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  ihe  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  proposed, 

at  me  rate  of  one  a  month.  ipon  the  reductions  in  the  Customa  staff 

n  London  taking  place,  to  offer  the  same 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT— VOTING  FOR  *misof  retirement  and  Compensation  as 

SCHOOL  BOARDS.— QUESTION.  f^ere  given  in  the  War  Office  reductions ; 

It     -D    XT  vr\-xirr  -cTt      i    j  .i.     tt-  -  uid,  whether  the  Customs  officials  who 

Me.  B.  N.  FOWLEE  asked  the  Vice  ,    ,', . .    ,         . ,     ,  .,         

T>_    -J     1    »  iL    r.         -1   Tirv  it.  ihall  remain  are  to  be  paid  at  the  same 

Freaident  of  the  Council,  Whether,  con-  „,   „„  ,,■    .■,■, ^  ■    _„  t      j  j„  „_* 

ridering  th.l  the  S<«ond  Schedul.  if  the  '^.^,'^'"  ™'""  "  '"'"■'"'  ^"•"^ 
EduojHoo  Aol  enact,  ll.t  the  poll  of  .       j^  STANSTELD  .dd,  in  m.wsp  to 

p™b  .Wl  be  Uk.n  m  bk.  m.nner  «  ^^^  j„,  ^^  ^^^  g^^,;.       j^,,  ^, 

tl^?    ■S'"^S;Ti^       ^^'  ?•  3oimm«foner.of  Ou.tom.haabeeii.ii- 
Eaac.tion  Depirlment  ha.  power  to  di-  ^^^^      ^     ^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

root  that  m  ™t,ng  a.  to  the  expedieny  ^^^j  ^__j  «,„penmtio,i  upon  th.  r.duo- 

of  h.™g  a  Boarf  the  ratepayer ..  to  jj^^,  ^  ,^,  pj;^^,  ^/^  ^^^    .    ^ 

X  W  1  rOESTEE  »d,  he  »n-  »  tb,  W„  Offlc.  reduction    Vf&T«. 

■J  A.  LL    ^y'^Tf^r^    .     . ',      ,    ,  a-ard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Question, 

ce,y«L  aat  to  adnut  tt.e  p,™o.ple  of  riu-  g,  „„,,        ,j,j  i£,  t„  ^.iv^i 

the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Educa-  ^^^^  j^  various  Denartmenta  for  in- 
tion  iot      Tbetetme,  &».  Department  ^  ^^        ^  J  ^ 

would  not  ttak  of  directaig  that  any  ^^^^t^  appHcation;  with  state- 

el^itor  should  have  more  than  on.  vote.  ^^^  J^,  ,,j^,,  ^  ^  ^^,^  p^^^ 

ments ;  but  however  much  those  appli- 

METROPOLIS-ILBEKT  MEMOBUL  AND  cuUon,;  might  rarj  in  some  r..pect.,  ttev 

THE  HALL  OP  SCIENCE.-«DESTIOS.  „„  y  ,J„j  j,  'nat  the  appWts  in- 

Mb.  MILLEH  asked  the  First  Com-  variably   compared  their  own   salaries 

misaioner  of  Works,   Who  signed  the  with  those  which  were  higher,  and  never 

alteration  in  line  of  the  broad  walk  by  with  those  which  were  lower.    There- 

Speke's  Monument  in  Eenainston  Gar-  fore,  if  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  were 

dens ;    and,  whether    the    walk    being  to  accept  the  principle  suggested  in  the 

madeto  rundirecttowardstheMemoriEd  Question  of  tus  hou.  Friend,  two  things 

of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  with  the  would  follow :  in  the  first  place,  the  sa- 

vlew  of  showing  how  much  the  effect  of  laries  in  each  Department  would  be  raised 

that  beautiful  structure  is  injured  by  the  to  what  is  now  the  most  highly  paid  De- 

proiimity  of  the  Hall  of  Science  imme-  partment ;  and  in  the    second,  as  the 

diately  to  the  south  of  it  ?  equality  of  payment  so  arrived  at  would 

Mb.   ATBTON,    in  reply,    said,   the  be  entirely  artificial  and  not  justified  by 

BBOondpartofthe  Question  assumed  as  a  the  labour  performed  or  the  qualifioa- 

fact  that  which  appeared  to  be  simply  a  tions  required  for  its  performance,  a  new 

description  of  the  hon.  Member's  own  crop  of  applications  would  immediately 

feelings  with  respect  to  art.     The  fad  spring  up.     He  must,  therefore,  give  a 

was  that  the  site  for  the  Albert  Memorial  positive  negative  to  the  second  part  of 

was  selected  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  his  hon.  Friend's  Question,  and  he  would 

close  proximity  te  the  site  for  l£e  Albert  add  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  true 

Hall ;  and  the  walk  to  which  he  refers  principle  upon  which  to  deal  with  public 

was  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  officials  and  their  salaries  weis  to  pay 

people  to  see  through,  but  to  walk  upon,  them  the  full  market  value  of  their  la- 

trom  the  centre   of   £ensii^:ton  &ar-  hour,  always  taking  into  account  rights 

dens  to  the  Albert  Memoriu,  in  ordei  founded  upon   contracts   expressed   oi 

that  persona  might  avail  themselves  ol  implied. 
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BhoiJd  be  happy  to  give  it  to  him.  With 
regard  to  the  night  schools,  several  al- 
terations had  been  made  in  the  Code. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  explain  how  those  schools  had  been 
dealt  with.  The  Council  of  Education 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  night- 
school  system  required  careful  revision. 
There  wore  many  night  schools  which, 
although  doubtless  of  much  advantage 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  were  almost 
valueless  in  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  the  Coimcil  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  not  be  right  to  ask 
the  House  for  money  imless  they  gave 
substantial  educational  results.  Under 
those  circumstances,  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  alter  the  mode  of  examinations, 
which,  in  future,  would  be  conducted 
either  by  the  Inspectors  or  by  other  offi- 
cials, and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers  solely.  It  had  also  been  de- 
termined to  allow  Government  aid  to 
night  schools  not  connected  with  day 
schools,  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
had  been  considerably  increased.  At 
present  all  that  was  required  was  that 
the  schools  should  be  open  on  40  even- 
ings in  the  year,  and  that  those  who 
were  presented  for  examination  shoidd 
have  been  present  on  24  evenings,  and 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
number  of  evenings  on  which  the  schools 
should  be  open  should  be  increased  to 
80,  and  the  attendance  required  to  50. 
With  respect  to  the  last  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question  he  had  to 
state  that  there  were  now  only  about  1,000 
children  under  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
and  probably  the  new  regulations  would 
be  put  into  force  with  regard  to  them 
at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

ARMY— YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MILLES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  the  reductions 
proposed  last  ye«ur  of  the  number  of 
Troops  and  Officers  in  the  different  Re- 
giments of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  are  to  be 
carried  out  from  the  1st  of  April  next  ? 

Mr.  CARD  well  :  The  new  regula- 
tions for  the  Yeomanry  made  last  year 
had  in  view  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  force,  as  well  as  some  economy  in 
the  expenditure  upon  it.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  those  regulations,  and  the 
present  Estimate  has  been  framed  upon 
them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter 


NAVY— SALE  OF  DEPTFORD  DOCKYARD. 

question. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  sale  of  Deptford  Dockyard 
to  Mr.  Austen  was  completed,  and  the 
purchase-money  paid,  before  the  trans- 
fer of  Mr.  Austen's  rights  in  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Corporation  of  London ;  and, 
also,  if  he  is  aware  that  a  very  largo 
sum  was  given  for  the  site  by  the  Cor- 
poration beyond  the  price  for  which  it 
was  sold  by  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mr.  BAXTER :  The  sale  of  a  portion 
of  Deptford  Dockyard  was  so  far  com- 

Eletod  that  the  bargain  had  been  made 
efore  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Austen's  rights 
to  the  Corporation.  The  purchase-money, 
however,  nad  not  been  paid,  because,  in 
the  first'instance,  there  was  considerable 
delay  in  consequence  of  questions  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  afterwards 
because  the  City  of  London  applied  to 
have  the  title  direct  from  the  Admiralty. 
I  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  com- 
mon rumour,  of  the  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  made  between  Mr. 
Austen  and  the  City  of  London ;  but  I 
do  know — and  I  stated  it  to  the  House  in 
May  last — that  the  Corporation  then 
might  have  purchased  the  property  for 
the  price  given  by  Mr.  Austen.  Let  me 
remmd  the  hon.  Baronet  that  when  he 
brought  forward  this  question  last  year 
my  statement  was  corroborated  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
whose  words  were,  he  (Sir  David  Salo- 
mons) called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  asked  him  whether  a  price 
had  been  put  ujion  it,  and  the  reply  he 
received  was  that  he  thought  the  price 
was  £80,000,  but  that  £75,000  might  be 
taken.  With  this  information  he  went 
into  the  City,  and,  failing  to  induce  the 
Corporation  to  purchase  the  dockyard 
for  their  contemplated  market,  ho  tried 
to  induce  the  dock  companies  to  do  so, 
but  failed  in  this  also. 

ARMY—MILITARY  EXAMINATIONS- 
UNIVERSITY  CANDIDATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
gentlemen  who  took  their  degree  of  B.  A. 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  last  autumn, 
and  were  invited  to  go  to  Sandhurst 
until  appointed  to  some  regiment,  will 
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not  be  allowed  precedence  of  those  who  he  groond  laid  down  Bround  the  Me- 

have  passed  the  ordinary  military  or  any  norial,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  it 

other  examination  since  that  period  ?  rom  any  point  of  view  they  might  like 

Me.   CAEDWELL  :   The  University  jest, 
candidates  are  appointed  to  the  numher 
of  conunissione  aeeigned  to  them  without 
regard  to  relative  precedence  in  respect 

oTothep    candidate..    At  piMeiit  ^8  THE  CUSTOMS.-«DESTI0N. 

number  assigned  is  12  in  the  year,  and  Mb.   MONK  asked  the  Secretary  to 

they  are  appointed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  Jie  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  proposed, 

at  the  rate  of  one  a  month.  ipon  the  reductionB  in  the  Customs  staff 

n  London  takingplace,  to  offer  the  same 

THE  EDUCATION  ACT— VOTING  FOR  »rmaof  retirement  and  Compensation  as 

SCHOOL  BOARDS,— QDESTION,  ipere  given  in  the  War  Office  reductions ; 

IT     -n    AT  xinxtTT  T'Ti      1    J  11.     TT-  >nd,  whcthsr  the  Customs  officials  who 

Mb.  E.  N.  fowler  asked  the  Vice     .  „;, . .    , . ,  „. ,.  „ 

Ti     -J     1.    f  1.1.    n        '1  tin.  11.  jaall  remain  are  to  be  paid  at  tne  same 

President  of  the  Council,  Whether,  con-  ^^       . ,    -    f„,i„_.  :„  ^..^  .^d  denart. 

sidering  that  the  Second  Schedule  of  the  ^ate  m  Uieir  teuows  m  west-ena  aepart- 

Education  Act  enacts  that  the  poU  of  a  ^^^   8TAMSFELD  said,  in  answer  to 

parish  diall  be  taken  in  hke  manner  as  .^^  g^^            ^^  ^^  Question,  that  the 

a  poll  of  ratepayers  IS  usually  taken,  the  j^„^,^^^^^^  ^f  Cu.toms  had  been  au- 

Edueatioii  Department  ha^  power  to  di-  ,^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_ 

rect  that  m  voting  as  to  the  expediency  ^  compensation  upon  the  reduc- 

of  having  a  Boaid  the  ratepayer  is  to  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^^^/^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

w     w^^^coTT.-D      -J    V  in  the  War  Office  reductions.     With  re- 

^  I\f    P^r^  ^■■^    %T'  S^  to  the  second  part  of  the  Question. 

CSived  that  to  admit  theprmciple  of  plu-  P            .            .,     .   ,^    Trflns,,™  remivBd 

JJUU  of  vo«.  wodd  b.  contraj,  to  bo.l.  t^^Z.TV^X^S  ^iZ 

the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  tlie  tiduca-  Jb  v     ■       =  -q      ;n      rtm    ta  f 

""m      ,  ,'^^'''7'^-  *■;•  ""P?"""'  „eu,ed  ,alari„,  and  in  many  case,  th.j 

r^i^SLw  wfji'f.tt  ™,Z  «<»Bp«riedfl.;appU„tio».will..tat/- 

elector  rfioijd  ha«  more  thao  ono  vote.  „„,/„,  ^^,,  '^^  j^  „n„  Depart- 
ments ;  but  hovever  mucb  those  appli- 

METROPOLIS-ALBERT  MEMORUL  AND  eatior.;  mightvaryinsomerespects,  tLy 

THE  HALL  OF  SCIENCE-QUESTION.  ^^^e  identical  in  that  the  app^cauts  in- 

Mb.  MTLLEB  asked  the  First  Com-  variably  compared  their  own   ealaries 

misedoner  of  Works,    Who  signed  the  with  those  which  were  higher,  and  never 

alteration  in  line  of  the  broad  walk  by  with  those  which  were  lower.     There- 

Speke's  Monument  in  Kensington  Gar-  fore,  if  Hei  Majesty's  Government  were 

dens ;    and,   whether    the    walk    being  to  accept  the  principle  au^eeted  in  the 

made  to  run  direct  towards  the  Memorial  Question  of  his  hon.  Friend,  two  things 

of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  with  the  would  follow :  in  the  first  place,  the  sa- 

view  of  showing  how  much  the  effect  of  laries  in  each  Department  would  be  raised 

that  beautiful  structure  is  injured  by  the  to  what  is  now  the  most  highly  paid  De- 

prozimity  of  the  Hall  of  Science  imme-  partment ;  and  in    the    second,  as  the 

diately  to  the  south  of  it  ?  equality  of  payment  so  arrived  at  would 

Me.   AYRTON,   in  reply,    said,   the  be  entirely  artificial  and  not  justified  by 

second  part  of  the  Question  assumed  as  B  the  labour  performed  or  the  qualifica- 

&ct  tliat  which  appeared  to  be  simply  a  tions  required  for  its  performance,  a  new 

deectiption  of  the  hon.  Member's  own  crop  of  appEcationa  would  immediately 

feelings  with  respect  to  art.     The  fact  spring  up.     He  must,  therefore,  give  a 

vasthiat  the  site  for  the  Albert  Memorial  positive  negative  to  the  second  part  of 

was  selected  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  hie  hon.  Friend's  Question,  and  bo  would 

close  proximity  to  the  site  for  ^e  Albert  add  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  true 

Hall ;  and  the  walk  to  which  he  refers  principle  upon  which  to  deal  with  public 

was  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  officims  and  their  salaries  was  to  pay 

people  to  see  through,  but  to  walk  upon,  them  the  full  market  value  of  their  la- 

mm   the  centre   of  Kensington  Gar-  hour,  always  taking  into  account  rights 

deoA  to  the  Albert  Memorial  in  ordei  founded  upon   contracts   expressed  or 

that  persons  might  avail  thenuelves  oJ  impUed. 
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IRELAND— CORONERS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  VANCE  aekod  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  If  ho  has  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
a  Memorial  wliich  has  been  lately  ad- 
dressed to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  eighty 
of  tlio  Irish  Coroners,  requesting  that  a 
measure  may  be  introduced  by  Govern- 
ment on  their  behalf  in  accordance  with 
the  pledf^e  of  last  Session,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  proposed  Grand  Jury  Bill  ? 

The  :Marqitess  of  HAETINGTON: 
In  the  first  place,  I  must  apologize  for 
my  unavoidable  and  unexpected  absence 
from  tlie  House  on  Friday  last.  I  have 
no  objection  to  lay  on  the  Table  the 
memorial  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  but  I  must  guard  against  the  im- 
pression that  any  pledge  was  given  by 
the  Government  in  last  Session  that  a 
measure  would  be  introduced  this  Ses- 
sion independently  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Bill.  The  pledge,  as  I  tmderstood,  was, 
that  the  subject  of  the  Coroners  would 
be  included  in  the  Gband  Jury  Bill  to  be 
introduced  in  the  present  Session. 

BRAZIL— CLAIMS  OF  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Wh(jther  the  investigation  of  the  claims 
of  British  Subjects  against  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Brazil  has  yet  been  completed ; 
and,  whether  there  is  now  a  prospect  of 
their  being  paid  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  Before  making 
any  proposal  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  claims  of 
British  and  Brazilian  subjects,  it  was 
necessary  to  arrive  at  as  accurate  an 
estimate  as  possible  of  the  amount  at 
which  the  Brazilian  claims  could  be  set. 
This  was  a  work  of  considerable  labour, 
and  was  kindly  undertaken  by  a  gentle- 
man peculiarly  conversant  with  the  ques- 
tions at  issue.  The  result  of  his  inquiry 
is  now  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  instructions  may  shortly 
bo  sent  to  Brazil  on  this  subject. 

IRELAND— VACANT    SEATS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEEON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Ilor  Majesty's  Government 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  d\iring  the  present 


Session  to  provide  for  the  DiBtribution 
of  the  Seats  vacant  by  the  DisfranchiBe- 
ment  of  Cashel  and  Sligo  ? 

Mr.  W.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If,  in  the  event  of 
a  Bill  being  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  seats  vacant  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Cashel  and  Sligo,  he 
will  consider  the  claims  of  Dublin  and 
Belfast  to  return  three  Members  each 
to  Parliament  ? 

TiiE  :Marquess  of  HAETINGTON,  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  (Mr.  Heron)  said.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  yet  decided  whether 
they  would,  in  the  present  Session,  be  able 
to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  distribution 
of  the  seats  rendered  vacant  by  disfran- 
chisement either  in  England  or  Ireland. 
In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast 
(Mr.  W.  Johnston),  he  said,  that  in  con- 
sidering the  question  when  the  proper 
time  came,  the  claims  of  cities  so  im- 
portant as  Dublin  and  Belfast  would  be 
very  carefully  considered. 


EDUCATION— SUPERANNUATION  OP 
SOnOOLMASTERS.— QUESTION. 


Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  assist  the 
Schoolmasters  receiving  Government 
Gh*ants  to  establish  a  system  of  mutual 
superannuation  ?      

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  Question  was  a  very  important 
one,  and  the  Education  Department  had 
very  carefully  considered  whether  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  initiate  some  such 
system  as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  his  Question  referred.  They  had 
found  it  impossible  to  take  that  step; 
but  as  there  could  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  providing  pensions  for 
schoolmasters,  ^e  Government  would 
be  glad  to  consider  a  scheme  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  could  be  drawn  up  on  benalf 
of  the  managers,  and  intrusted  to  the 
hands,  say  of  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had 
asked  the  Question  now  under  considera- 
tion. They  would  do  this  the  more  gladly 
for  the  reason  that,  though  they  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
Government  could  not  put  itself  in  direct 
commimication  with  such  an  inmiense 
body  of  men  as  the  schoolmasters  would 
shortly  become  under  the  operation  of 
the  Education  Act  of  last  Session. 
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nduding  the  fortified  town  of  Metz, 
ind  to  pay  a  fiirtlier  indenmity  of 
£200,000,000?     If   that   indeumity  ia 

<iTJE8Tioif.  sorrect,  I  wish  to  ask  my  right  hon. 

Me.  DIXON  asked  the  Lord  Advo-  friend,  whether  other  parte  of  France 

cate,  "Whether  under  the  last  paragraph  ^^  *!»«  Provinces  that  have  been  ceded 

of  Clause  74  in  the  Education  (Scotland)  ire  to  be  occupied  by  the  German  troops 

Bin  the  Scotch  Education  Department  "»*^  *^^*'  ^ebt  le  diacharged  ?     I  wiah 

■would  not  have  power  to  make  Grants  '<irther  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 

to  Roman   Catholic   and   other  Schools  *-l»6tber  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 

that  may  he  hereafter  erected  but  not  ■»  '"«  "wn  words,  has  been  watchful, 

placed  under  the  control  and  manage-  ™<1  ^"  endeavoured,    m   concert  with 

ment  of  the  School  Board ;  and,  whe-  >^^'  neutral  Powers,  to  moderate  these 

ther  this  power  bo  not  inconsUtont  with  '^"^'  ^^^<  ^  "ot  m  concert  with  other 

Clauses  28  and  29,  which  require  the  lewtrai  Powers,  whether  inBtmotions  m 

School  Boards  to  provide  aU  necessary  ^^  ^ense  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Odo 

School  accommodation?  Russell?    lam  mformed  tiiat  the  tn- 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  repUed  that  ^V^^   entry  of  German  troops    into 

the  leading    enactment    provided    that  Pans  has  been  adjourned  untU  Wednea- 

Parliamentary  grants  might  be  made  to  **?  "»»"*■  "^^  ^ave  at  the  head  quarters 

any  schools  wlucb,  in  the  opinion  of  the  '^  *b®  Geiroan  Army  at  this  moment  a 

Education  Departaient,  were  efficiently  rpBtaal  envoy  and  two  military  iUtaeii§ 

conducting  the  secular  education  of  the  '"«  »  general  officer   and  the  other  a 

parish  or  district  in  which  they  were  »?<*>»  "^  dragoons,  both  distinguished 

aituate.     To  this  there  were  two  qualifi-  :>ffica™  of  Her  Majesty  s  Service.    1  wish 

cations,    the  first  being    that  no   such  ^  ^^  ">?  "S^'  ^°'^-  ^nsnd,  whetber 

grant  should    be   made    to    any    such  ^^^^  ^^«  been  sent  lo  these  Mihtary 

school  in  respect  of  religious   instmo-  Officers,  should  tiie  head  quarters  of  tiie 

tion;  and  the  second  tliat  no  such  grant  German  Army  be  transferred   by  this 

should  be  made  to  aniy  school,  not  being  trinmp^ial  entry  to  Pans  itself,    not  to 

a  public  school,   established  after  the  take  part  with  or  accompany  the  German 

passing  of  flie  Act,  unless  such  school  ^p  a  during  their  triumphal  entry  into 

should,  after  inquiry  made,   appear  to  P^™'     ■   .„„„_,_„     „,     ., 

the  Department  to  be  speciaUy  smted  to  MR;  GLADSTONE:    Sir,  I  will  an- 

the  requirements  of  the  pariah  in  which  »r^  *^f  Questions  of  my  hon.  Fnend  as 

it  was  aituate.   Hewouldanswerthelast  distinotly  as  present  circumstances  will 

sentence  of  the  Question  in  the  course  pemnt.     I  wiU  begm  by  thanking  my 

of  tlie  discussion  that  would  shortly  be  hon.  Fnend  for  the  considerate  course  ho 

held  on  the  Scotch  Education  Bill.  .  ^^  pursued  m  confinmg  himself  at  tha 
present  moment  to  ^uttmg  these  in- 
quiries, without  entering  upon  a  discus- 
sion which  I  think  would  have  been 
premature.     As  regards  the  first  Ques- 

QUESTiOKS.  ^^jj  ^j  ^^  ]^jj    Fnend,  with  respect  to 

Mb.  O'i'WAT;  I  wish  to  ask  some  the  conditions   of  peace,   the  German 

Questions  of  the   Prime    Minister,   of  Ambassador  was  kind  enough  to  com- 

whioh  circmnstances  prevented  me  from  munioate  to  Lord  Granville  and  myself 

giving  any  other  than  a  private  Notice  this  morning  authentic  intelligence  that 

to  him.     I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been 

the  state  of  afiaira  is  such  that  it  ia  de-  signed ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  the  only 

'  sirable  X  should  confine  myself  to  putting  knowledge  of  which  we  are  officially  in 

the  Qnestions.     I  wish  to  ask  my  right  possession  at  the  present  hour.     There- 

hon.  Friend,  "Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  fore,  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  give  my 

in  37ie  2Smei  of  thin  morning,  that  peace  hon.  Friend  any  further  information  on 

has  been  agreed  on  at  VerBaLUea  as  be-  this  subject.  With  respect  to  the  second 

tween  the  Prussian  Government  and  the  and  third  Questions — namely,   whether 

French    Plenipotentiaries,    and,    if    so,  the  Government  has  made  any  effort  in 

whether  the  terms  are  correctly  stated ;  concert  with  neutral  Powers  to  moderate 

the  terms  being  these  —  France  is  to  the  terma  of  peace,  and  whether  instruo- 

yield  to  Germany  Alaace  and  Lorraine,  tions  havo  been  sent  in  this  sense  to 
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Mr.  Odo  Eussell — my  hon.  Friend  lias 
referred  to  a  declaration  made  by  myseK 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  should 
carefully  wateh  for  any  opportunities 
that  might  offer  of  being  useful.  With 
regard  to  these  two  Questions,  I  have 
to  say  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  that  declaration ;  but  I  must  beg  my 
hon.  Friend  to  be  content  with  that  an- 
swer. We  shall  not  lose  a  moment,  I 
can  assure  him,  in  laying  before  ike 
House  all  the  information  which  will 
place  them  in  full  possession  of  such 
steps  as  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
take.  But  that  information  will  not  be 
complete  until  we  have  received  £pom 
France  communications  of  which  we  are 
in  expectation,  but  which  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  arrive.  I  trust  that  in  a 
very  short  period  we  shall  be  able  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  Papers  which 
will  convey  information  on  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  Question — 
whether  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
military  attacMs  at  the  head  quarters 
of  the  German  Army  not  to  accompany 
German  troops  in  any  triumphal  entry 
into  Paris — there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  answered  at  once.  The 
general  rule  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
instructions  of  the  Foreign  Office  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  our  agents  abroad  in  cases  of 
celebrations,  which  are  commonly  of  a 
religious  kind,  is  this — ^it  is  dated  1860. 
The  instruction  refers  to  celebrations  of 
military  success  in  foreign  countries.  It 
contains  these  words — 

**  Iler  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  the  attendance  of  neutrals  at  these  celebra- 
tions of  successes  gained  in  war  is  not  desirable.'' 

That  is  not  the  whole  of  the  language, 
but  that  is  the  practical  effect  of  it.  Of 
course,  in  general,  this  applies  to  diplo- 
matic agents,  and  cases  of  military  agents 
would  not  absolutely  inadiprimd  facie  fall 
into  the  same  category.  At  the  same 
time,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  substantially  the  same  rule 
ought  to  bo  observed;  and,  having  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  acting  both 
according  to  the  letter  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  neutral  obligations,  they  have 
directed  General  Wfdker  and  Captain 
Hozier  not  to  accompany  any  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris.  There  is  a  precedent 
which  I  think  is  applicable  to  the  case  ; 
for  in  the  year  1 859,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  waged  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 

Mr,  Gladstone  * 


with  Italy,  Colonel  Claremont  had  been 
attach^  to  the  Italian  Army,  and  he  was 
directed  not  to  enter  Paris  with  the 
French  Army  in  triumphal  procession. 
If  it  was  thought  right  that  Colonel 
Claremont  shomd  not  accompany  any 
triumphal  procession  of  the  French 
Army  into  its  own  capital,  I  think  it  is 
manifest  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
allow  any  of  our  officers  to  accompany 
a  triumphal  procession  of  a  foreign 
Army  into  that  capital. 

IRELAND— WESTMEATH,  Ac.    UNLAW- 
FUL    COMBINATIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  DISBAELI  :  Sir,  the  House  is 
aware  that  a  Notice  was  given  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  his  intention  to  make  a  Motion  of 
very  great  importance  with  respect  to  a 
portion  of  Ireland.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the  House 
that  no  time  shoula  be  lost  in  giving  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  Therefore,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  ne  should  avau  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  postponing  the  Orders  of  the 
JDay,  in  order  that  that  Motion  might  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind,  but  my  answer 
was  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad 
to  accede  to  such  a  suggestion  had  I  been 
in  the  possession  of  it  at  the  time  when 
the  Notice  was  given.  But  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  gave  an  engagement  to  the  Scotch 
Members,  and  to  the  House  in  general, 
that  they  would  proceed  with  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill  as  the  first  important 
business  this  evening.  We  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  mat  that  measure, 
which  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  with 
regard  to  which  Scotland  has  very  na- 
turally become  eager,  would  not  occupy 
any  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
evening.  Therefore,  I  should  not  feel 
justified  in  proposing,  without  Notice  of 
Motion,  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day  should 
be  postponed.  At  the  same  time,  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
that  the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  should  be  made 
except  at  a  convenient  hour.  Therefore, 
for  me  purpose  of  obviating  any  possible 
difficully  upon  that  subject;  and  having 
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liad  some  informatioii  since  I  came  down 
to  the  House  as  to  the  time  which  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill  is  likely  to  occupy, 
and  seeing  that  there  is  no  other  measure 
with  which  it  is  material  for  us  to  go 
forward,  we  shall  propose  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day  to 
take  the  Notice  of  my  noble  Friend  aiter 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill  has  concluded.  If, 
however,  that  debate  should  not  be  con- 
cluded at  9  o'clock,  we  shall  move 
that  it  be  adjourned,  in  order  that  my 
noble  Friend  may  make  his  Motion. 

NAVY— CASE  OF  SIR  SPENCER  ROBIN- 
SON.—OBSERVATIONS.    QUESTIONS. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  I  wish  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  moment 
in  reference  to  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween Sir  Spencer  Bobinson  and  -the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — to  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
threw  out  to  me  to  bring  before  the 
House  in  a  distinct  form  the  allegation 
respecting  the  suggested  alteration  of  the 
dates.  I  immediately  gave  Notice  that 
I  would  bring  the  subject  imder  discus- 
sion, and  I  now  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  if  he  will  lay  on  the 
Table  a  Copy  of  the  Correspondence,  in 
order  that  that  discussion  may  take  place  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  correspondence 
between  myself  and  Sir  Spencer  Robin- 
son is  such  as  could  be  regularly  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  the  reasons,  but  they  are  various, 
which  would  prevent  me  from  laying 
such  Papers  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  corre- 
spondence, it  is  entirely  at  the  command 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and 
he  can  pursue  Ins  own  course  with  re- 
spect to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  on  his  part 
to  say  that  I  challenged  him  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  that  correspondence.  The 
challenge,  if  such  it  was,  was  originated 
in  this  way — that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  seemed  by  his  cheers  to  support 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
that  I  had  wished  the  date  of  a  document 
to  be  falsified. 

Mb.  BINNAIRD  asked,  Whether  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  would  state 
why  the  Minute  of  Sir  Spencer  Robin- 
son; in  answer  to  the  Minute  of  the  First 


Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  other  House  two 
or  three  days  ago,  has  not  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  this  House  ? 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  the  hon.  Member 
was  not  quite  correct  as  to  the  facts.  The 
Minute  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
both  Houses,  but  had  not  as  yet  been 
printed.  It  would,  however,  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  to-morrow 
morning. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
this  subject,  asked  after  what  hour  the 
question  would  not  be  brought  on  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  If  there  is  any 
disposition  to  question  the  list  of  names 
as  it  stands  on  the  Paper,  I  will  take  • 
care  that  it  is  not  brought  on  at  an  in- 
convenient honr. 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
(  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Bruce, 
Mr,  WiUiam  Edward  Forster.) 
[bill  17.]      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  GORDON  said,  it  was  essential 
that  time  should  be  allowed  the  people 
of  Scotland  for  the  proper  consideration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  measure.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord  Advocate  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  gave  Notice  that  he  would,  on  the 
following  Monday,  move  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce this  Bill.  This  prompt  action 
was  to  have  been  expected,  because  the 
measure  was  one  that  had  been  antici- 
pated for  a  considerable  time,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech. 
On  the  following  Monday  the  House  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  the  Lord 
Advocate  an  explanation  of  the  general 
provisions  of  tlfe  Bill.  It  appeared  from 
that  statement  that  the  measure  about  to 
be  introduced  was  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, affecting  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, of  Churches  and  denominations, 
of  education  and  religion,  and,  therefore, 
he  ventured  to  think  that  even  had  it 
not  contained  two  provisions  which  had 
not  been  included  in  any  previous  Bill, 
a  considerable  interval  should  have  been 
allowed  before  the  second  reading  was 
moved.  But  in  the  statement  with  which 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  intro- 
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duced  the  Bill  he  intimated  that  it  would 
contain  several  provisions  which  were 
not  only  new,  but  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  rocommondations  of  the  Commission 
which  had  reported  on  the  subject,  and 
also  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  with  the 
measure   which  had  been  proposed  by 
them  in  1869.     It  was,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
when  asking  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill, 
to  fix  such  a  day  for  the  second  reading 
as  would  admit  of  the   Bill  receiving 
duo  consideration.     His  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  however,  proposed  that 
the  second  reading  should  be  taken  on 
the  Monday  fortnight.     If  the  Bill  had 
been  printed  in  due  time  that  interval 
might  have  been  sufficient  for  a  con- 
sideration of  its  provisions.     But  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ?    They 
waited  during  the  whole  of  the  first  week 
for  the  delivery  of  copies  of  the  Bill. 
During  that  week  he  saw  many  hon. 
Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  House  and 
others,  interested  in  the  subject,  visiting 
the  Bill  Office  like  pilgrims  to  some 
popular  shrine ;  but  the  answer  to  all 
their  inquiries  was  that  the  Bill  was 
being  subjected  to  revision.    But  surely 
with  the  advantages  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  at  command,  and  as  their  Bills 
were  printed  by  the  Queen's  Printer, 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers  immediately,    or,   at    all    events, 
shortly  after  their  introduction.     But 
the  first  week  elapsed  and  there  was  no 
BiU.     Then,  on  the  Monday  following, 
a  few  copies  reached  some  fortunate  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  ardently  hunting 
them  ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  Tuesday  that 
the  Bill  was  issued  ;  the  result  beins  that, 
instead  of  14,  or  at  least  10  days  for  the 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  such  im- 
portance, they  had  not  more  than  five. 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  get  the  views  of  their  constituents 
on  so  important  a  subject ;  but  with  the 
very  insufficient  postal  facilities  in  Scot- 
land it  was  impossible  that  that  could  be 
done  in  so  short  a  time.  Now  he  asserted 
that  five  days  was  a  very  insufficient  time 
for  the  consideration  of  such  a  Bill.  The 
cause  of  delay  he  did  not  know.     There 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  solne  material 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  but 
these  ought  to  have  been  settled  before 
its  introduction ;  or  there  might  have 
been  some  contest  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
Mr,  Gordon 


bestowed  on  the  Sooteh  people  for  tlie 
promotion  of  their  education;  for  hii 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  on  bring- 
ing in  the  Bill  gave  the  House  a  glowing 
description  of  the  benefits  to  be  bestowed 
upon    Scotland    by  the    measure :    he 
stated,  according  to  some  reports,  that 
"  seven  "  times,  and  according  to  other 
reports  that  "several"  times,  as  much 
would  be  expended  on  education  in  Scot- 
land as  was  now  the  case ;  but  on  examin- 
ing the  BiU  he  found  that  no  addition 
whatever  was  made  to  the  contribution  of 
the  Government  in  support  of  the  Scotch 
schools.  Certainly  Scotch  Members  could 
not  expect  that  more  would  be  granted 
to  them  than  the  50  per  cent  granted  to 
English  schools ;  but  then  it  should  be 
noted  that,  while  the  Bill  professed  to 
give  a  grant  of  50  per  cent,  there  were 
such  numerous  deductions  that  the  ad- 
dition to  an  ordinary  school  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  like  15  per  cent  than  50. 
Now,  as  he  had  said,  he  much  regretted 
that  there  had  not  been  time  to  receive 
information  from  their  constituents.    No 
doubt  many  hon.  Members  might  reply 
that  they  were  complete  masters  of  the 
subject ;  but  he  ventured  to  affirm  that 
it  was  the  du^  of  the  Scotch  Members 
— especially  when  a  Bill  containing  new 
propositions    was    brought    before  the 
House — to  wait  for  information  as  to  the 
reception  it  would  meet  with  in  Scotland. 
What  that  reception  would  be  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  say ;  but  he  had  observed  that 
there  was  a  studied  reserve  in  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers in  Scotland,  particularly  those 
connected  with  Members  on  the  other 
side.  There  was  an  exception,  however ; 
— there  was  one  newspaper  which  had 
spoken  out,  and  that  was  one  materially 
connected  with  the  county  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  re- 
presented (Renfrewshire).      That  paper 
used  some  exceedingly  strong  expres- 
sions as  to  the    manner  in  which  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  had  proceeded — 
they  said  that  their  examination  of  the 
Bill  had  served  to  confirm  their  original 
impression  both  as  to  its  merits  and  de- 
merits, and  especially  as  to  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  change  it  proposed :  that 
the  entire  Scotch  principle  of  education 
had  been  altered,  and  there  remained  a 
spick-and-span  new  system  carefully  di- 
vested of  every  national  peculiarity.  The 
question,  however,  was—What  is  tilie  Bill 
we  now  have  to  consider.    It  contained 
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many  proTisions  which  he  (Mr.  Gordon) 
highly  approved.  It  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion in  burghs  where  a  great  deficiency 
existed  at  present.  It  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  evening  schools  and 
industrial  schools;  and  that,  too,  he  ap- 
proved. He  felt  great  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  taking  any  course  which  would 
have  the  appearance  of  a  Motion  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
of  principle.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
Bill  contained  some  provisions  which 
were  novel  as  regarded  Scotland,  and  op- 
posed to  the  conduct  of  Q-ovemment  on 
former  occasions,  he  thought  it  a  ques- 
tion worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
House  whether  there  should  not  be  some 
delay  with  regard  to  the  second  reading. 
He  held  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  a  discussion 
on  the  second  reading  of  any  such  BlLL 
as  this,  because,  if  me  discussion  was 
delayed  untiL  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
fet  together  a  sufficient  number  of  Mem- 
ers  interested  in  its  details,  and  it  was 
only  by  ventilating  questions  which  arose 
on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  that  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  Members,  and  consequently  a  fair 
consideration  of  Amendments,  could  be 
afterwards  secured.  He,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  Gk)vemment 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  the 
debate  upon  this  question  should  be  ad- 
journed. He  saw,  mdeed,  that  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Free  Presbytery 
this  was  expected.  Moreover,  the  Free 
Ohurch  and  Established  Commissions  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  next,  and  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  question  with 
which  the  Bill  dealt  should  be  discussed 
by  those  Cojnniissions.  Nor  did  he  see 
any  reason  why  the  Government  should 
not  be  able  to  fix  the  measure  for  some 
fixture  day.  The  Home  Secretary  told 
his  constituents  in  Scotland  that  this 
would  be  a  Scotch  Session,  and,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  see  why  he  should  be 
unable  to  appropriate  a  day  somewhat 
later  for  the  consideration  of  this  great 
Scotch  measure.  To  show  how  impor- 
tant it  was  that  further  time  should  be 
granted,  he  would  make  a  few  remarks 
on  those  provisions  of  the  Bill  which 
were  new.  The  House  would  remember 
that  a  Commission  was  issued  in  1864 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
subject  of  Scotch  education.     It  was 


composed  of  men  of  all  political  par- 
ties. It  included,  among  others,  a  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Lord 
Dunfermline),  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord 
Polwarth,  and  other  dLstingui^ed  men, 
who  fairly  represented  the  educational 
and  religious  interests  of  Scotland.  They 
recommended  in  their  Report,  which  ap- 
peared in  1 867,  that  a  Central  Board  of 
Management  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  schools  in  Scotland  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  that  Board  should  hold 
its  meetmge  in  that  country.  They  also 
recommended  that  Ihe  parochial  schools 
should  be  left;  untouched ;  and  they  re- 
ported that  in  Scotland  what  was  known 
as  the  religious  difficulty  had  no  exist- 
ence. They  added,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  education  in  the  countiy  districts 
apart  from  Glasgow,  and  some  of  the 
lar^e  towns,  where  there  was  great  edu- 
cational destitution,  that  there  were  1  in 
6*25  children  attending  schools — a  larger 
percentage  than  in  the  case  of  Prussia. 
Now,  Scotchmen  were  rather  inclined  to 
pride  themselves  on  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  their  country;  but  they  were 
scarcely  prepared  to  find  that  the  pro- 
portion  oif  cLdren  attending  school  was 
even  greater  than  in  Prussia.  As  to 
the  deficiency  of  education,  the  Commis- 
sioners reported  that  there  were  about 
200  schools  required.  But  when  that 
recommendation  came  to  be  examined 
it  would  be  foimd  that  they  had  set  down 
every  instance  in  which  a  clergyman  had 
thought  proper  to  say  that  an  additional 
school  was  wanted,  sdthough  on  the  face 
of  the  Keport  it  was  evident  that  so 
small  was  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
in  some  of  these  districts  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  schools  should  be  placed 
there  solely  for  their  benefit.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  wished,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider  was  that  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  do  with  respect  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  education  in  Scotland.  On 
looking  at  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Bill 
he  foimd  they  contained  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  what  was  called  a 
Scotch  Education  Department,  which 
was  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  on  the  EngUsh  Education  De- 
partment, in  addition  to  others  conferred 
by  the  present  measuie.  Then  it  was 
provided  that  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment should  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  officers  who  might  be  from  time  to 
time  employed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  England.    In  other  words,  the 
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permanent  oJO&cials  of  the  Scotcli  Educa- 
tion Department  would  be  the  same  as 
those  now  attached  to  the  English  Board. 
Now,  that  provision  would,  he  felt  satis- 
fied, be  very  unpopular  in  Scotland.  He 
was  confident  that  among  Scotchmen 
there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  their 
ability  to  manage  their  own  educational 
affairs,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the  Privy 
Council.  It  was,  moreover,  provided  that 
Scotland  might  be  invaded  occasionally 
by  sending  officers  down  there  for  the 
l)urpose  of  obtaining  information  on  edu- 
cational matters ;  but  that,  too,  was  a 
j)roposal  which,  he  ventured  to  say, 
would  be  very  distasteful  to  the  people 
of  tliat  country.  Now,  those  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  Board  for  superin- 
tending the  schools  in  Scotland  were 
entirely  in  opposition  to  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commissioners,  who  were  unanimous 
in  recommending  that  there  should  be  an 
Educational  Board  established  in  Scot- 
land ;  although  they  differed,  and  he 
thought  voiy  properly,  as  to  what  should 
be  the  constitution  of  that  Board.  It 
had  been,  for  instance,  proposed  to  plaxje 
on  the  Board  the  Provosts  of  three  or 
four  of  the  towns,  notwithstanding  the 
general  feeling  that  they  would  not,  on 
the  whole,  be  suitable  representatives  ; 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  apart  from 
any  question  of  personal  fitness,  that 
their  time  was  already  fully  occupied 
with  their  own  municipal  affairs,  ^ut 
that  there  should  be  an  Education  Board 
in  Scotland  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  only.  In  1869,  when  the 
Scotch  Education  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  House  of  Lords,  what  took 
place  ?  The  most  natural  person  to  in- 
troduce the  measure  would  have  been 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  (Earl 
Pe  Grey  and  Ripon) ;  but  instead  of  that 
nobleman — the  head  of  the  Educational 
Department  in  England  —  the  duty  was 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  What  was  the  rea- 
son for  this  ?  Plainly  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  education 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
with  the  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices 
of  the  Scotch  people.  For  that  reason 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Education  Board,  was  se- 
lected to  introduce  the  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  [The  Lobd  Advocate  : 
There  was  another  reason ;  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
Ifr,  Gordon 


mission.]  At  all  events,  the  matter 
must  have  been  well  considered  by  the 
Government ;  and,  that  being  so,  it  was 
important  to  learn  what  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  s£ud  in  introducing  the  Bill  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  Grace  said 
that  there  must  be  some  properly  consti- 
tuted authority  to  go  over  Scotland  and 
say  where  education  was  defective,  and 
where  more  or  new  schools  were  re- 
quired.    His  Grace  went  on  to  say — 

"  That  being  the  case,  we  must  have  lome  autho- 
rity instituted  to  which  Parliament  will  commit 
that  full  power  of  investigation  as  to  the  localities 
in  which  new  school  accommodation  is  required. 
The  only  point  which  1  have  heard  questioned  as 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  is  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  authority  to  be  Tested  with  these 
large  and  discretionary  powers.  I  have  heard 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  bo 
vested  in  a  Department  of  the  Government  in 
London,  or  in  some  body  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  Scotland.  Now,  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  conceive  any  doubt  being  entertained  on 
the  question  by  those  who  have  really  looked  into 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  power  it  is  proposed 
to  entrust  to  this  body.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  noble  Friend  the  President  of  the  Council 
(Earl  do  Grey).  There  are  few  persons  in  England 
to  whom  I  would  more  completely  defer  as  a  dis- 
cretionary authority  in  such  matters.  I  know 
that  to  some  extent  he  is  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land, and  that,  at  all  events,  during  those  two 
months  in  which  Englishmen  betake  themselves 
for  health  of  body  and  mind  to  Scotland,  he  occa- 
sionally honours  us  with  his  presence.  But  still 
I  confess  that  if  an  ukase  came  from  his  office  to 
me,  saying  *  In  your  parish  there  is  a  great  want 
of  a  school,  and  I  desire  it  should  be  erected,'  I 
am  not  quite  sure  how  I  should  comport  myself 
in  deference  to  the  authority  delegated  to  my 
noble  Friend.  It  seems  to  me  apparent  that 
where  you  give  such  large  powers,  independent  of 
parochial  and  municipal  authorities,  you  must 
vest  them  in  some  body  which  is  in  the  main 
Scotch,  which  is  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  Scotch  people,  with  the  principles  of 
their  educational  system,  and,  above  all,  which  it 
of  a  representative  character.  It  was  on  these 
grounds,  and  with  these  feelings,  that  the  Com- 
missioners unanimously  recommended  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  should  be  vested  in  the  Board, 
which  was  sketched  in  their  draft  Bill."— [3  San' 
tardy  cxoiy.  287.] 

His  Grace  then  alluded  to  the  different 
bodies  who  were  to  be  represented  on  the 
Board,  and  gave  his  clear  and  explicit 
opinion — and  no  one  was  better  able  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion than  the  Duke  of  Argyll — ^that  there 
should  be  a  superintending  Board  sitting 
in  Scotland.  Well,  the  question  came 
before  this  House,  and  the  late  Lord 
Advocate,  the  present  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
referring  to  the  proposal  to  make  the 
Privy  Council  the  Board  of  Education, 
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said  lie  had  come  already  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  be  a  Central  Board 
in  Scotland.  Now,  those  were  the  an- 
swers of  two  men  well  entitled  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  subject,  bofii  of 
whom  had  made  the  matter  the  subject 
of  their  earnest  consideration.  Opinions 
had  also  been  expressed  on  the  subject 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forstor), 
and  these  were  likewise  in  favour  of  the 
Scotch  Board.  The  latter  said  there 
was  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
matter  except  as  regarded  the  grants  of 
the  Privy  Coxmcil,  ike  control  of  which 
the  Coxmcil  desired  to  keep  to  them- 
selves. Now,  the  disposal  of  the  grant  was 
a  consideration  that  might  very  fairly  be 
left  to  the  Privy  Coimcfl,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  voted  to  the  Scotch  Board  for 
educational  purposes.  But  it  was  never 
suggested  that  all  supervision  as  re- 
galed Scottish  education  on  the  part  of 
a  general  Board  in  Scotland  should  be 
extinguished,  and  the  present  Lord  Ad- 
vocate supported  Lord  Moncreiff  in  the 
proposal  then  made.  Why,  then,  had 
the  Government  changed  their  policy? 
Li  introducing  the  Bui  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  Government  were 
going  to  be  so  liberal  that  he  was  almost 
ashamed  to  state  the  extent  of  the  ^ant, 
but  the  amoimt  now  given  would  be 
increased  several  times,  or,  as  another 
report  had  it,  seven  times.  I  was  asto- 
nished when  I  heard  this,  and  had  no 
great  hopes  of  the  promise  being  realized. 
in  what  way  was  the  liberality  of  the 
Gk)vemment  to  be  extended  to  Scotland? 
This  Bill  did  not  indicate  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  in  effect — **  Do  you 
expect  we  would  give  the  management 
of  so  large  a  sum  to  a  Scotch  Board  ?  " 
Such  a  question  was  enough  to  rouse  the 
ire  of  any  Scotchman.  What  was  done 
with  respect  to  L^eland?  Ireland  re- 
ceived £400,000  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  there  was  an  Lrish  Board, 
with  paid  officials.  Why  was  Scotland 
to  be  differently  treated  ?  Ireland  was 
a  spoilt  child,  and,  like  other  spoilt 
children,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
its  parents.  Unfortunate  Scotchmen — 
though,  perhaps,  he  should  not  call  them 
imfortunate — did  not  grumble  or  proceed 
to  acts  of  violence  ;  but  that  was  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  treated  worse 
than  Irishmen  in  the  bestowal  of  favours 


by  the  Government.  That  was  a  mode 
of  treatment  of  which  Scotchmen  had 
just  reason  to  complain,  and  it  was  incon- 
sistent alike  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  with  the  argu- 
ments and  acts  of  the  Government  them- 
selves in  1869.  The  only  reason  sug- 
gested by  his  riffht  hon.  Friend  was  that 
Scotchmen  could  not  be  trusted  with  the 
management  of  so  large  a  simi.  That 
Scotc£maen  could  not  look  after  money 
was  a  statement  he  had  never  heard  be- 
fore. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  had  shown 
that  they  contributed  to  the  Exchequer 
a  larger  amount  than  Ireland  did,  and 
that  there  was  a  much  smaller  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  in  Scotland  than 
in  Ireland.  That  proposition  would, 
therefore,  be  distasteful  to  the  people  of 
Scotland — ^it  would  certainly  make  the 
English  Board  very  unpopular — it  was 
a  new  proposition,  and  ne  wished  that 
time  had  been  given  to  the  coimtry  to 
consider  the  matter,  instead  of  pressing 
forward  the  Bill  with  such  imdue  haste. 
His  argument  against  the  proposal  was 
not  founded  merely  on  sentiment,  though 
such  arguments  had  been  used  to  carry 
great  measures.  A  Scottish  Board  was 
necessary  for  good  and  substantial  rea- 
sons. If,  for  example,  the  Board  was  in 
London,  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  communicating.  Then  it  was  no  slight 
matter  for  schoolmasters  to  be  put  to  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  travelling 
up  to  London.  His  principal  reason, 
however,  for  pressing  a  Scotch  Board 
sitting  in  Scotland  was,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  desired  it;  and  he  could 
admit  no  doubt  that  it  would  properly 
discharge  its  duties.  The  Board  in 
England  would  have  the  right  of  dis- 
missing teachers ;  and  here  he  must  say 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  exceed- 
ingly harsh  towards  that  class  of  per- 
sons. Any  of  the  new  teachers  might 
be  dismissed  without,  apparently,  any 
notice  of  the  charges  against  them.  There 
was  a  provision  that  schoolmasters  who 
had  a  life  interest  in  their  offices  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  charges  before  dis- 
missal ;  but,  imder  Section  70,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Privy  Council  to  with- 
draw their  certificates  of  competency, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  prospects  of  these  men,  who 
could  not  hold  office  without  such  cer- 
tificates. These  were  cases  of  individual 
hardship,    which   the    injured    parties 
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would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
bringing  before  Parliament.  He  main- 
tained that  a  Scotch  Board  would  act 
with  a  more  direct  sense  of  responsi- 
bility than  any  English  Board  possibly 
could,  and  that  they  were  better  fitted 
to  administer  the  system  of  school  edu- 
cation than  the  Board  proposed  by  the 
Bill.  He  thought  that  aU  the  arguments 
of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
against  a  Scotch  Board  amounted  in 
substance  to  this — that  you  could  not  en- 
trust Scotchmen  with  the  administration 
of  the  fund.  His  answer  was,  that  a 
Scotch  Board  was  quite  as  trustworthy 
as  an  Irish  Board.  In  questioning  the 
expediency  of  entrusting  such  powers  to 
the  Privy  Council,  he  was  making  no 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

gir.  W.  E.  Forster),  or  against  the 
ome  Secretary,  who  was  a  Scotchman ; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  Englishmen 
could  efficiently  superintend  the  vast 
duties  which  now  devolved  upon  them 
imder  the  Education  Act,  along  with  si- 
milar duties  as  regarded  Scotland.  Many 
of  these  duties  necessarily  devolved  upon 
subordinate  officials,  and  when  once  an 
order  issued  from  the  Board,  it  was  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — 
very  difficult  to  alter.  Another  point 
worthy  of  consideration  was,  that  in 
the  Bill  there  was  no  limitation  as  re- 
garded the  amount  of  rate.  The  BiU 
gave  power  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
order,  without  restriction,  such  build- 
ings as  they  might  think  proper ;  and, 
therefore,  the  ratepayers  would  have  to 
consider  whether  that  was  a  proper 
power  to  be  vested  in  a  Board  discharg- 
ing its  duties  in  London.  By  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  4th  section  of  the 
Bill,  a  school  board  was  to  elected  in 
every  parish  and  burgh.  Now  that  sec- 
tion, taken  in  connection  with  the  fol- 
lowing clauses,  involved  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  parish  schools  as  they 
now  exist  in  Scotland.  The  Bill,  he 
must  say,  was  framed  in  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way.  It  was  designated  '*  a 
Bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  Education  in 
Scotland,"  and  recited  in  the  Preamble 
certain  former  Acts  on  the  subject ;  and 
then  goes  on — *  *  Whereas  it  is  desirable, ' ' 
&c.  Now,  one  would  suppose  that  that 
would  be  followed  up  by  leaving  at  least 
some  remnant  of  the  Acts  recited  in  the 
Preamble — because  the  usual  course  was 
to  begin  by  repealing  the  Acts ;  but  it 
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was  not  till  they  came  to  the  last  daiue 
that  these  Acts  were  repealed,  and  that 
clause  was  an  entire  repeal  of  all  Acts  re- 
lating to  education  in  Scotland.  He 
must  say  that  that  was  cutting  off  the 
parish  schools  as  theypreviously  existed, 
root  and  branch.  He  asked  whether 
such  a  proceeding  was  not  an  imfortu- 
nate  matter,  after  those  schools  had  been 
held  up  by  the  Prime  Minister,  among 
others,  during  his  election  tour  in  Lan- 
cashire, as  a  pattern  to  aU  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  said  the  parish  schools 
of  Scotland  were  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Scotchmen  in  their  own,  and  in 
other  countries,  and  he  spoke  of  the 
system  as  one  of  the  best  which  existed 
in  any  part  of  the  world — Prussia  not  ex- 
cepted. These  schools,  then,  were  swept 
away  root  and  branch  by  this  BiU,  and 
a  spick-and-span  new  system  substi- 
tuted. He  must  ask,  for  what  purpose 
was  that  ?  Why  that  change — ^that  total 
destruction  of  the  Scot(^  system  of 
parish  schools?  The  only  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  right  hon.  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate was,  because  it  appeared  to  him  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  rate  imposed  on  the 
real  rent  and  not  upon  the  valued  rent ; 
and  because  that  change  would  bring  the 
parish  schools  within  the  same  sphere  of 
management  as  the  new  national  schools 

g reposed  to  be  established.  They  had 
ad  no  Petitions  praying  that  the  assess- 
ment might  be  transferred  to  the  real 
rent — ^the  assessment  was  quite  as  cer- 
tain at  present  as  it  would  be  if  imposed 
on  the  real  rent ;  and  the  only  effect  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  proposition  was 
to  change  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Any 
person  purchasing  property  in  Scotland, 
on  learning  the  valued  rent,  knew  what 
proportion  he  would  have  to  pay  to  iJie 
schoolmaster — it  was  an  ascertained 
amount ;   but  if  the   assessment  were 

E laced  on  the  real  rent,  then,  as  the 
itter  had  become,  in  process  of  time, 
greater  than  the  original  valued  rent, 
&e  purchaser  would  be  subject  to  a 
larger  impost  than  he  thought  he  would 
have  to  pay  when  he  made  the  purchase; 
while  in  ikoae  parishes  where  the  real 
rent  had  fallen  below  the  valued  rent  he 
would  have  to  pay  less  than  when  he 
bought.  Again,  where  manufactories 
had  been  established,  and  where  there 
was  a  necessity  for  additional  means  of 
education — they  were  about  to  shift  the 
burthen  on  the  ratepayers  and  on  Hi^ 
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smAllproTOietors.  Heyeninred  to  say  that 
many  of  mose  ratepayers  would  not  thank 
them  for  subjecting  them  to  the  payment 
of  rates  which  had  been  hitherto  paid 
by  the  proprietors  of  land ;  at  the  same 
time  the  landowners  were  far  from  sure 
of  getting  ultimate  relief — ^for  a  school 
boe^  entailed  a  derk  and  a  treasurer ; 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  the 
new  system  woidd  be  found  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  old.  Another  reason 
given  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  was,  that 
me  new  system  would  bring  with  it 
great  simpHoity.  But  simplicify  was  not 
always  the  surest  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  successful  solution  of  questions  with 
which  the  habits,  customs,  and  feelings 
of  .the  people  were  interwoven.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  persons  who 
would  imdertake  to  produce  a  much 
more  simple  plan  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution than  the  confused  and  complex 
arrangements  on  which  it  now  rests.  It 
was  very  possible  to  devise,  as  many 
French  ^eorists  had  done,  entirely  new 
constitutions ;  but  these  inventions 
whoUy  wanted  the  elements  of  stability ; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  a  novel  sys- 
tem, though  possessing  the  deceptive 
attractions  of  an  apparent  adherence  to 
logic,  ought  not  in  this  case  to  be  rashly 
adopted,  because  the  existing  system  of 
the  parish  schools  was  one  that  was 
highly  prized  both  by  those  who  had 
attended  the  schools  and  also  by  the 
teachers.  It  was  obviously  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  well-beins  of  any 
school  system  that  they  should  have  good 
schoolmasters.  The  schoolmaster  was 
the  life  of  the  school ;  and  the  Scotch 
system  had  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
the  most  valuable  teachers,  he  ventured 
to  say,  who  ever  conducted  the  educa- 
tion of  any  nation — ^men  who,  by  their 
devotion  to  the  humbler  classes,  had  not 
only  trained  them  admirably  for  the 
sphere  of  life  that  was  before  them,  but 
also  educated  many  men  who  had  filled 
distinguished  positions  in  this  coimiy. 
Only  that  morning  he  had  a  letter  from  a 

fentleman  who  kaew  of  two  young  men 
rought  up  in  the  parish  schools  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  his  residence, 
who,  if  they  had  not  had  the  advantage 
of  the  secondary  education  as  obtained 
there,  would  probably  now  be  following 
the  plough-tail ;  whereas  th^  were  both 
Professors  in  tiie  same  University — ^the 
one  teaching  the  classical  languages, 
and,  the  other  some  other  branches  of 


learning.  Again,  he  had  the  pleasure 
the  other  day  of  meeting  the  il^ofessor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  been  selected 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pusey— one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  the  day — ^for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  part  in  the  revision  of 
the  Bible  which  was  promoted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair. 
Well,  that  gentleman  received  his  edu- 
cation in  a  school  conducted  entirely  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  parish  schools 
— a  sort  of  side-school — and  his  two 
brothers  have  also  occupied  distinguished 
positions.  Surely,  then,  they  should  not 
rudely  destroy  a  system  like  that  in 
order  to  build  up  another,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  what  they 
called  simplicity  and  uniformity.  That 
was  not  the  policy  adopted  in  tiie  mea- 
sure of  1869;  and  when  last  year  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  brought  in  the  English  Bill  he 
said,  among  other  things,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  how  they  could  cover  the 
country  with  good  schools ;  that  they 
must  take  care,  in  establishing  a  new 
system,  not  to  destroy  the  existing  one ; 
and  that  they  should,  consistently  with 
the  attainment  of  their  object,  entail  on 
the  taxpayers  the  least  possible  burden, 
and  refrain  to  the  utmost  from  injuring 
existing  and  efficient  schools.  Those 
sound  principles  of  educational  reform 
had  not,  however,  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  re- 
gretted to  find,  been  observed  in  framing 
file  present  Bill.  He  was  not  speaking 
in  uie  interests  of  any  particular  de- 
nomination. Though  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  himself, 
he  had  a  sincere  desire  for  .a  union  of 
the  Churches  of  that  country,  which,  he 
thought  might  easily  be,  as  they  did 
not  difPer  in  any  substantial  points  of 
doctrine,  and  he  should  not  object  to  see 
the  ministers  of  other  denominations  in 
the  parish  associated  in  the  management 
of  the  schools.  No  class  of  men  had 
taken  a  greater  interest  in  education 
than  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  without 
whose  assistance,  indeed,  the  cause  of 
education  would  have  simk  very  low; 
and  he  could  not  see  why  there  should 
be  such  objection,  and  such  terror,  in 
respect  to  their  sharing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  In  1869  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  (Jo- 
vemment  was,  as  described  by  them,  to 
enlarge  the  system  of  management  and 
to  populanxe  it  to  some  extent,  and  they 
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proposed  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
those  who  paid  the  rates  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  management.  Why,  then, 
were  they  now  going  to  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  parish  schools, 
contrary  alike  to  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  also  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  1869,  and  contrary  even 
to  the  decision  of  that  House  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ?  It  was  a  question  on  which 
much  interest  was  aroused.  The  uni- 
versal desire  among  schoolmasters  and 
managers  was,  that  the  established 
schools  should  be  continued  as  they 
now  existed — to  serve  as  models  to  the 
new  schools,  and  not  only  to  form  them 
but  to  stimulate  them.  Again,  how  was 
the  matter  of  religion  dealt  with  in  the 
BiU?  That  was  a  subject  in  which 
Scotchmen  took  no  small  interest.  How 
was  it  dealt  with  ?  Simply  by  ignoring 
it  altogether.  The  measure  of  1869 
contained  a  provision  that  the  Govern- 
ment Inspector  should  examine  in  reli- 
gion, if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  school 
authorities;  but  the  present  Bill  pro- 
vided that  the  Government  Inspector 
should  not  examine  in  religion ;  the  only 
mention  of  which  in  the  Bill,  therefore, 
being  something  like  a  waming-off  from 
the  subject.  It  was  said  there  was  no 
statutory  provision  for  religion  in  the 
old  Scotch  system.  But  why  was  that  ? 
Because  the  schools  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  in  1663. 
EpiscopEilianism  prevailed  then  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  schools  were  placed  imder 
the  Bishops;  and  when,  in  1666,  Pres- 
byterianism  was  establii^ed,  the  schools 
were  placed  under  the  presbyteries; 
and  they  so  continued  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day — so  that  really  there  was  a 
communication  between  the  ministers  of 
religion  and  the  schools,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  provision  for  reli- 
gious education.  There  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  teaching 
religion,  accompanied  with  the  utmost 
liberality  as  regards  the  conscience 
clause.  But  the  Government  dared  not 
face  the  difficulty,  and  were  shifting  it 
over  to  the  local  boards.  It  had  been 
already  shown  that  what  was  called  the 
religious  difficulty  existed  only  to  a  slight 
extent  in  Scotland.  Here  you  had  a 
Board  representing  almost  as  large  a 
constituency  as  Scotland  itself,  and  he 
could  not  but  admire  the  skill  and  good 
management  by  which  the  religious  diffi- 
culty had  been  avoided ;  but  when  they 
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sent  this  Bill  down  to  the  small  parishes 
in  Scotland  the  effect  would  be  to  stir 
up  sectarian  animosities,  and  the  van- 
quished party,  he  feared,  would  not 
settle  down  without  a  feeling  of  humilia- 
tion and  anger.  Those  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  strong  feeling  would  bring 
the  matter  again  and  again  before  the 
board,  and  its  continual  recurrence  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  disturbance  of  peace 
and  harmony.  If,  then,  there  was  no 
religious  difficulty,  why  not  at  once  say 
that  which,  he  believed,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  which  was  the  opinion, 
undoubtedly,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  in  Scotland — ^why  not  say 
plainly  that  religious  instruction  should 
be  g^ven  in  the  schools  ?  That  would 
be  a  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question,  instead  of  imposing  the  burden 
upon  those  who  were  opposed  to  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  education,  because, 
though  they  stiU  had  the  conscience 
clause  to  protect  them,  disturbing  ele- 
ments would  always  exist.  This  was  a 
question  upon  which  all  the  Churches  in 
Scotland  felt  great  interest,  and  it  was 
now  fairly  recognized  that  the  great 
majority  of  parents  in  the  humble  classes 
were  incapable  of  giving  instruction  in 
religion.  Ministers  had  duties  enough 
to  occupy  their  attention,  and  the  best 
thing,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  keep  to  the 
system  which  had  given  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  had  produced  such  good  and 
able  men  in  Scotland — namely,  the  re- 
cognition of  religion.  He  felt  that  he 
had  trespassed  too  long  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House ;  but  it  was  a  question 
of  great  interest  to  Scotiand,  where  a 
strong  feeeling  existed  that  this  Bill  was 
being  pressed  forward  to  a  second  read- 
ing with  undue  haste,  seeing  that  it  con- 
tained several  new  provisions  never  yet 
laid  before  the  public — ^propositions  at 
variance  with  the  former  proposals  of 
the  Government.  He  did  not  want  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months,  but  he  desired  the 
question  to  be  settled,  and  he  did  not 
think  there  had  been  time  enough  for 
it.  A  discussion  upon  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  BiQ  was  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, as  directing  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  value  of  the  provisions 
afterwards  to  be  considered  in  Committee. 
He  would  again  press  upon  the  GJovem- 
ment  to  consider  the  desirability  of  not 
pressing  the  Bill  forward  at  present. 
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Db.  LYON  PIAYFAIB:  I  am  glad 
to  assure  the  House  that  I  shall  only  oo- 
cupy  a  very  few  minutes  in  my  remarks, 
as  the  previous  debates  in  1 869  have  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  and  there  is  little 
use  in  making  speeches  at  the  stage 
-which  this  question  has  reached.  The 
Bill  before  ujb  is  simple,  logical,  and 
homogeneous,  and  therefore  generally 
calculated  to  fulfil  its  purposes.  That 
purpose  is  to  make  education  as  national 
as  rormerly — when  our  Scotch  ancestors 
established  a  system  suitable  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  coimtry  as  it  then 
was.  There  is  often  a  confusion,  and 
sometimes  an  intentional  commingling 
of  the  clerical  and  national  aspects  of 
Scotch  education.*  Its  first  period,  as  in 
all  countries,  was  purely  clerical ;  then 
from  1696  it  was  purely  national;  and 
only  from  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Churches,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  did  it  assume  a  denominational 
aspect.  The  original  idea  of  the  Church 
was  that  every  kirk  throughout  the  land 
should  have  a  school  attadied  to  it ;  but 
that  was  not  the  course  adopted  by  the 
State,  which  imposed  this  duty  on  the 
nation  by  a  tax  upon  property.  The 
Bill  proposes  in  all  simplicity  to  restore 
this  ancient  idea  of  national  duty,  sup- 
plementing it  by  Imperial  aid.  My  pre- 
vious speeches  on  this  subject  will  show 
that  I  nave  never  underrated  the  efforts 
of  the  Churches  and  their  various  minis- 
ters to  introduce  vitality  into  the  national 
scheme  of  education.  The  ministers  of 
religion  in  Scotland  are  of  the  people  in 
origin,  sympathies,  and  education.  They 
have  gained  their  superior  position  by 
possessing  higher  natural  attainments 
than  the  people  around  them,  and  these 
have  been  developed  through  the  schools 
which  are  common  to  both.  They  have 
returned  lovingly  to  those  schools  in 
their  future  career  as  parish  ministers, 
and  done  their  best  to  improve  their 
character  and  enhance  their  resources. 
It  will  be  a  deep  disappointment  to  me, 
and  to  all  lovers  of  education,  if  the 
ratepayers,  in  their  selection  of  school 
boards,  forget  what  the  coimtry  owes  to 
her  ministers  of  religion.  But  this  vo- 
luntary recognition  is  one  thing,  and  a 
statutory  obligation  is  another.  It  was 
not  till  1803  that  the  parish  minister 
was  added  ex  officio  to  the  school  mana- 
gers, though  it  was  a  custom  almost 
equal  to  law  before,  and  I  hope  will  be 
a  custom  again.    It  is  a  great  error  to 
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try  to  force  religion  into  the  hearts  of 
people  by  law.  Vital  religion  does  not 
penetrate  men's  hearts  by  such  compul- 
sory means.  Yet  the  cry  arising  against 
this  Bill  in  Scotland  is  that  it  is  a  god- 
less Bill,  because  it  does  not  legiidate 
in  this  way.  There  is  an  outcry  that 
the  *'use  and  wont"  of  religious  in- 
struction should  be  acknowledged  and 
enforced  in  this  Bill.  Will  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  counties  of 
Peebles  and  Selkirk,  point  out  to  me  a 
single  Act  of  Parliament  in  which  reli- 

fion  in  schools  is  enforced  by  statute  in 
cotland?  No  doubt  religious  instruc- 
tion is  the  use  and  wont,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  left  to  use  and  wont,  Scotland  will 
be  a  Gk)d-loving  country.  It  is  because 
I  desire  to  see  this  religious  character 
of  my  coimtrymen  preserved  that  I  am 
anxious  to  leave  religious  education  in 
their  hands,  and  not  to  come  between 
their  consciences  and  their  duties  by 
arid  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
By  aU  means  let  us  have  ''use  and 
wont,"  but  it  ceases  to  have  its  strength 
as  use  and  wont  the  moment  you  make 
it  statutory.  That  the  Lord  Advocate 
has  not  been  indifferent  to  religious 
education  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
that  he  adopts  exactly  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  highly  appreciated  divine 
among  our  past  worthies.  What  does 
Dr.  Chalmers  recommend?  He  first 
begins  with  the  impossible  hypothesis 
that  there  might  be  a  theological  Par- 
liament sufficiently  versed  in  dogma  to 
legislate  on  true  dogma,  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say — 

**  But  foiling  this,  it  seems  to  us  the  next  best 
thfng  that,  in  anj  publio  measure  for  helping  on 
the  education  of  the  people,  Goyemment  were  to 
abstain  from  introducing  the  element  of  religion 
at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  leaving  this 
matter  entirel/  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with 
the  erection  and  management  of  the  schools  which 
thej  had  been  called  upon  to  assist.  A  grant  by 
the  State  upon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  aa 
being  appropriately  and  ezclusiyely  an  expression 
of  their  yalue  for  a  good  secular  education." 

Well,  this  is  simply  and  entirely  what 
the  BUI  does.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  or  religious  fer- 
vour of  such  an  eminent  divine  as  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  we  may  feel  confidence 
that  we  are  not  damaging  the  interests 
of  religion  in  Scotland  when  we  follow 
his  advice.    I  have  said  enough  about 
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the  religious  question,  and  will  delay 
till  Committee  my  remarks  on  the  small 
parasites  of  di^nominationalism  which 
the  Lord  Advocate  still  allows  to  grow 
on  the  national  educational  tree.  But 
I  now  turn  to  the  framework  of  the  Bill 
— the  "  Scotch  Education  Department" 
— wliich  is  to  be  entrusted  with  carrying 
it«  provisions  into  effect.  The  whole 
Bill  gives  to  this  Department  a  real  ad- 
ministrative existence,  with  large,  and 
full  powers  for  superintending  education 
in  Scotland,  and  for  preserving  its  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities.  The  fact  that  this 
appears  in  the  Bill  admits  the  necessity 
or  a  concession  that  there  should  be  a 
national  administrative  Department  of 
somo  kind.  That  is  not  the  form  which 
I  would  have  preferred.  I  still  enter- 
tain the  opinion,  which  I  expressed  two 
years  since  in  this  House,  that  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  effective 
method  of  administration  would  be  by 
a  local  Board  sitting  in  Edinburgh.  But 
the  Board  to  which  I  look  is,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  not  that  which  receives  most 
favour  from  the  Scotch  people.  My  de- 
sire is  to  have  a  small  executive  Board, 
paid,  and,  therefore,  responsible  for  its 
work,  and  subject  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  matters  of  finance  and 
general  administration.  That  was  the 
form  which  the  Board  ultimately  took 
in  the  Bill  of  1869;  but  it  is  not  the 
form  which  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land seem  to  prefer.  They  indicate  a 
Board  representative  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  unpaid,  and  undomi- 
nated  by  the  Government.  Such  a  Board 
is  somewhat  allied  to  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Commission;  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  House  wiU  never  again  entrust  the 
administration  of  large  annual  grants 
to  an  irresponsible  body  of  this  kind. 
The  only  advantage  of  a  Scotch  Board 
in  Edinburgh  would  be  to  represent 
national  interests  and  peculiarities  of 
education.  When  the  Commissioners 
recommended  their  scheme  of  a  repre- 
sentative Board,  there  was  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  system  between  the  educa- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland.  Hie 
former  had  only  a  contributory,  and  not 
a  national  system,  and  possessed  no  or- 
ganization for  its  adequate  extension. 
The  aspirations  of  the  Committee  of 
CouncU  were  limited  to  teadiing  the 
three  **R*s"  by  a  strict  mechanical 
method.    All   this  was  so  unlike  the 

J)r.  Lyon  Fhyfair 


Scotch  Bystem  that  it  was  tepuLaiTe  to 
Scotch  teachers,  who  shnddex^  at  the 
idea  of  being  caught  in  the  meehanical 
embraces  of  the  Committee  of  Coundl. 
Thev  looked  upon  that  Committee  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Lacedemonians 
looked  on  the  wife  of  Nabis,  their  tyrant, 
who  tempted  them  to  approach  her  by  the 
magnificence  of  her  apparel.  She  then 
seized  them  in  her  embrace,  for  it  proved 
to  be  a  mere  mechanical  figure,  con* 
structed  to  torture  them  until  ueir  riches 
were  squeezed  out.  So  we  thought  if 
the  Eevised  Code  seized  hold  of  Scotch 
schools,  all  our  educational  riches  would 
be  expressed  in  its  mechanical  grip. 
But  we  approach  the  j^uestion  to-night 
in  a  very  different  position.  England 
has  now  a  more  organized  scheme  of 
education  than  Scotland ;  but,  above  all, 
we  have  a  new  Bevised  Code  just  laid 
upon  our  Table,  which  does  infinite 
credit  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Yice 
President  of  the  Council.  It  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  and 
encourages  higher  education  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  goes  far  to  remove 
the  sources  of  jealousy  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  Scotland  from  sub- 
mitting to  this  Code.  Under  these 
changed  conditions  we  no  longer  want 
a  sort  of  Scotch  Education  Parliament 
to  frighten  the  English  Education  De- 
partment from  interfering  with  our  na- 
tional peculiarities.  At  least,  for  my 
own  part,  what  I  wish  to  see  is  not  a 
debating  society,  but  an  active  and  re- 
sponsible administrative  Board.  Never- 
theless, I  frdly  admit  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  Board  is  looked  upon  with 
keen  jealousy,  both  by  the  Church  and 
by  the  teachers ;  and  I  have  little  hope 
of  inducing  this  House,  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  accept  a 
proposition  which  passed  in  1 869.  (Wi- 
polled,  then,  to  look  at  the  altomative 
presented  by  this  Bill,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Lord  Advocate  wifi  not  be 
surprised  if  I  ask  him  to  give  us  as- 
surance that  the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment, to  which  he  gives  such  large 
powers,  is  not  a  myth,  but  a  reali^. 
The  clauses  of  the  BiU,  indeed,  make  it 
a  formidable  and  active  reality,  but  the 
defiinition  clause  shakes  our  faith  in  its 
substantial  character.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  Education  in  Scotland.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  corresponding  Com- 
mittee for  England  is  a  purely  eonsolta- 
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tiye,  not  An  administrative^  body.  The 
exalted  personages  who  compose  it  are 
rarely  called  together,  and  eyen  the  ex- 
istence of  "My  Lords"  is  scarcely  be- 
lieved in  by  the  persons  who  correspond 
with  the  Department,  and  are  answered 
in  the  name  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee. There  is  no  doubt  of  the  poten- 
tial activity  of  the  Yice  President,  and 
even  of  the  Lord  President;  but  the 
potentiality  of  the  Committee  as  an  ad- 
ministrative body  is  not  believed  by  any- 
one. Now,  what  the  people  of  Scotland 
would  like  to  know  is,  whether  this 
Scotch  Education  Department  is  to  be 
as  mythical  as  the  English  Committee, 
who  we  hear  of  only  in  our  letters  from 
the  Department;  or,  whether  it  is  to  con- 
sist of  real  individuals,  with  sufficient 
knowledge,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, sufficient  time  to  give  active 
aid  and  advice  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  in  his  immediate  adminis- 
tration of  his  Department?  I  have  no 
desire  to  diminish  his  responsibility  as 
the  real  Minister  of  Education  of  this 
country,  but  the  people  of  Scotland  will 
not  be  satisfied  imless  the  Scotch  Edu- 
cation Department  is  a  reality,  capable 
of  giving  lor  the  first  year  or  two  ample 
time  to  aid  him  not  only  in  preserving, 
but  also  in  extending  the  peculiarities 
of  education  which  they  cherish  so  dearly. 
If  I  felt  confidence  on  this  point,  I  would 
hail  Ihis  Bill  as  a  great  boon  to  my 
oountry.  The  position  of  Scotland  as  a 
nation,  in  spite  of  its  small  area  and 
oontracted  natural  resources,  has  been 
grained  by  the  universality  and  gradation 
of  its  education.  Assure  us  that  this 
Bill  will  in  reality  preserve  to  us  the 
means  by  which  the  mtellectual  fund  of 
the  country  will  be  sought  out  and  de- 
veloped as  in  past  times,  and  the  people 
will  sink  their  minor  differences,  and  oo- 
operate  with  the  Government  in  passing 
a  Bill  which,  in  its  careful  provisions, 
seems  well  calculated  to  give  increased 
prosperity  and  contentment  to  the  north- 
em  part  of  this  kingdom. 

Mb.  0.  DALEYmPLE  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  have  to  say  that  he  was  not  as 
completely  satisfied  with  th^  provisions  of 
the  Bill  as  his  hon.  Friend  (Dr.  Playfair), 
for  whose  judgment  on  the  question  of 
education  he  had  the  highest  respect.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (the 
Lord  Advocate)  when  introducing  the  Bill 
to  the  House,  had  not  invited  suggestions 
or  assistance  from  either  side  with  a  view 


of  Tnaking  his   Bill  more  perfect  or 
generally  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  yet  he  could  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  there  were  several  Mem- 
bers who  sat  opposite  to  him  who  would 
willingly  have  given  their    aid.      He 
hoped  the  BiU  might  not  miscarry  here- 
after, from  any  obstinate  resistance  to 
Amendments  which  might  be  suggested 
— provided  they  were  good  and  useful 
Amendments-^from  whichever  side  the 
House  they  might  come.     Though  the 
secret  had  been  weU  kept,  he  heard, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  measure, 
that  it  would  be  ^'  stronger  and  simpler 
than   the  English    Bill."      When    he 
heard  that  it  was  to  be  stronger,  he 
guessed,  at  once,  that  it  would  be  more 
distasted  to  himself,  more  upsetting, 
more  sweeping,  and  more  regardless  of 
securities  for  religious  instruction ;  and 
his  anticipations  had  not  been  deceived. 
But  he  heard  that  it  was  to  be  simpler 
also-~andhe  foimd  it  simpler  indeed,  for 
it  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the  present 
parochial    system,    against   which     no 
charge  had  ever  been  made,  except  that 
it  had  broken  down  in  the  large  towns. 
But  "even  the  voluntary  system,  with  all 
its  efforts,  had  broken  down  in  large 
towns — and  there  was  no  charge  agednst 
the  parochial  system,  the  value  of  &e  in- 
struction given  in  which  was  universally 
recognizecL,  and  which,  as  a  system,  was 
admittedly  free,  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion afiPorded,  from  all  suspicion  of  sect- 
arian taint.    The  measure  appeared  to 
have  been  framed  rather  with  the  in- 
tention of  overriding  aU  possible  claims 
and  privileges,  than  of  recogni2dng  the 
special  wants  of  Scotch  education.  Those 
who  had  seen  the  working  of  the  present 
system,  and  knew  the  value  of  its  pri- 
mary and  secondary  instruction,  as  well 
as  of  the  stated   religious  instruction 
given  imder  it,  could  not  regard  without 
apprehension  the  rash  manner  in  which 
so  much  that  was  valuable  was  thrown 
into    a    common   crucible  —  upon    the 
chance,  apparently,  that  whatever  came 
out  would,  be    as  good  as  what  had 
hitherto  existed.     In  the  English  Bill 
the  Church  schools  were  exempted  from 
its  operation.      There  was  no  analogy 
between  them  and  the  parochial  schools 
in  Scotland;    but  he    heartily  wished 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  make  the 
change  more  gradually,  and  at  present 
to  reserve  the  parochicd  schools  m)m  the 
action  of  the  Bill,  with  only  such  changes 
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aa  to  liberaliziiig  the  management,  aii<~  should  be  glad  to  see  the  principle  ax< 

aa  to  inapection,  as    now-a-daj-B   wen  tended  to  the  whole  country.     There  wa« 

thoiipiit  advisable.     PaHsing  to  anotlio:  another  point  to  which  he  must   refer, 

matti?r,  which  had  not  bi?en  mentioned  ii  There   wore  some  clauses  towards   ths 

the  debate,  ho  nii^^ht  notice  that  the  pre  close  of  the  Bill  where  religious  instruc- 

eent  Bill  would  afi'oi-d  another  instance  o  tion  was,  he  would  not  say  recognized, 

that  most  detestable  thing  called  permia  but  honoured  by  being  mentioned,  but 

sive  legislation.    IIo  was  aware  that  thi  chiefly  in  the  way  of  prohibition   and 

subject  of  comptdaton  was  supposed  t<  limitation.     It  had  been  said,  again  and 

be  ono  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Libera  again,  that  there  was  no  religious  diffi- 

partj ;  but,   in  regard  to  education  ir  culty  in  Scotland ;  but  the  Lord  Adro- 

Scotland,  he  bolieved  some  measure  ol  cnto  had  said  that  there  was  an  ecclesi- 

compulsion  to  bo  absolutely  neceesary.  astical  difficulty.     And  he  wished  to 

Ho  would  read  a  brief  extract  from  s  learn  whether  he  was  to  thank  the  eccle- 

letter  written  by  ono  of  the  ministers  ol  sinstical  difficulty    for  the    slight  men- 

the  Established  Church  of  Scotland — a  tion,  or  rather  for  the  omission,   of  the 

class  of  men  whose  connection  with  th£  subject  of  religious  instruction  &oni  the 

parish  schools  wos  to  be  severed,  and  Bill  ?     He  admitted  that  the  first  buri- 

who,    by  that  ii'ony    of  circumstances  nesa  was  to  supply  ordinary  aecular  edu- 

which  attends  reckless  legislation,  would  cation — and  if  he  said  a  few  words  in 

bo   disqualiiied  from  sitting  on  school  defence  of  religious  instruction,   it  was 

boards  because  they  were  not  ratepayers,  certainly  not  with  a  view  to  dispar^^ 

The  writer  said —  secular   learning;   for    he   agreed  with 

"  Penonalljr,  1  npprove  compuUorj  educBtion,  what  had  been  said  by  a  distinguished 

ha-7iiig  long  ihouglit   it  nvceiurj  in  Scollnndj  living    teacher    of    youth,     that     "  the 

but  I  think  it  Ehould  be  enacted,  and  not  pcrmi*-  Bpectacle  of  a  nation  very  ignorant  and 

'"'     .  very   devout    ia    a    fancy,    and    not    ft 

Row,  m  the  BiU,  the  power  of  making  fad."     But  he  thought  the  right  hon. 

educahon  compulsory  was  to  be  left  to  Gentleman  might  have  introduced  into 

the  school  boards.      It  had  been  said  (ho  BiU  language  which  would    hav» 

that  we  woro  not  ready  for  compulsion,  offended  no  one  in  Scotland,  and  which 

but  he  was  sure  that  the  school  boards  the  „eat  majority  of  the  people  of  that 

which  It  was  proposed  to  appoint  were  Muntry  would  have  heartily  wekomed. 

not  ready  to  bo  entrusted  with  the  power  phey  were  told  that  they  must  tmat  to 

of  giving,  or  withholding,  compulsion,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  people  of 

In  a  large  city  like  Glasgow,  where,  no  Scotland.    He  desired  to  throw  no  donht 

doubt,  the  school  board  would  be  com-  mtheesiBtencoofthereligioussentiment, 

posed,  like  that  appointed  for  the  me-  for  it  rested  on  a  basis  of  well-known  and 

tropobs,  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  .ong-estab!iahedcredibi]ity;buthe  would 

city,  ho  did  not  doubt  that  compulsory  ,ay  that  it  was  to  be  put  to  a  very  severe 

education  would  be  started  soon  after  lest.      Nor  was  it  really  trusted  ;    for 

the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  but  there  were  ;hough  the  religious  instruction  be  loft 

many  email  towns  whero  compulsion  was  o  tho  discretion  of  the  school  boarda— 

needed,  and  where  it  would  be  a  very  _and  of  tha  the  made  no  complaint,  yet 

invidious    task    to    introduce    it.      He  nspection  in  religious  sulijeets  was  far- 

doubtod    whether     the    school    boards  Mden,  and  it  was  doing  dishonour  to 

elected  in  such  places  would  venture  to  -eligious  instruction  to  enact  that  such 

initiate    compulsion.     Parbament    was,  nstruction  should  not  be  inquired  into 

in  fact,  shirking  the  difficulty  when  it  jy  the  Inspectors,  as  it  could  hardly  be 

left  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  school  mpposed  that  the  same  care  would  be 

boards.     That  was  something  like  what  jiven  to  it   as  was  bestowed  on  those 

the  House  of  Commons  did  when  afraid  objects  which  would  come  under  the 

*o  give  a  decision  on  a  troublesome  sub-  :napector's  cogniiance.     He  would  tron- 


joct:  It  reforrcdittoaSelect  Committee,  jle  the  House  with  a  few  lines  from  a. 

to  whose  judgment  the  House  often  paid  etter  of  a  Free  Church  ministep,    and 

very  bttle  attention.     He  hoped  other  vhich  specially  bore  on  that  points 
hon.  Members  would  join  him  in  urging 

on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  desira-  '' ^"^  ^1">  'P^  ^"^  '"•  t"""  kingdom  to 

bilitv  of  e«««i«B   «„p„M«n    «  le^t  '^^rSZ^i  S^'Z.jr.rSj-sT 

m    tho    large    towns— and,  mdeed,  he  h«  diichstge  of  tb«  duly  proper  to  inelfta  this 
2lr.  C.  DeWympU 
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matter ;  which  if,  in  the  way  competent  only  to  it 
to  do — ^to  give  legisIatiTC  expression  to  its  own 
views  in  order  that  they  may  afterwards  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  subordinate  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative departments." 

After  all,  he  must  say  lie  had  great 
misgivings  that  anything  that  might 
be  said  on  that  side  the  House  would 
not  meet  with  the  same  attention  as  if 
it  came  from  the  other  side.  Even  if  it 
were  so  he  felt  that  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  in  that  matter.  Mis  saltern  ac- 
eumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani  munere.  He 
did  not  speak  as  an  absolute  opponent  of 
the  Bill  altogether ;  but  he  confessed  he 
had  noticed' many  omissions  in  the  Bill, 
and  looked  with  considerable  distrust 
and  misgiving  at  some  of  the  intentions 
which  he  thought  he  could  discern  be- 
tween the  lines.  He  thought,  however, 
it  might  be  made  a  good  Bill  if  there 
were  not  too  obstinate  a  resistance  to 
Amendments  ;  and  he  looked  forward 
with  some  oood&dence  to  the  action  of  the 
Committee.  If  he  did  not  entertain  that 
confidence  he  should  not  have  been  able 
to  assent,  without  protest,  to  the  second 
reading. 

Me.  graham  said,  he  thanked  the 
Government  for  having  introduced  the 
Bill  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Session, 
and  thus  offered  the  opportunity  of  set- 
tUng  the  question  this  year ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gordon)  that 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  more  time 
was  not  allowed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill,  and  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents  upon  it.     It  would, 
he  thought,  have  been  better  if  the  se- 
cond reading  had  been  fixed  for  next 
Monday,  insteaui  of  that  evening;  but 
as  the  question  had  been  already  gone 
into  very  fully,  and  as  they  had  learned 
from  former  experience  the  dangers  of 
delav   in   this    House,    he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  lose  a  stage 
to-night.     Therefore,  he  was  prepared 
to  enter  into    the    discussion,    though 
upon  the  distinct    understanding    that 
hon.  Members  were  not  to  be  thereby 
committed  to  any  of  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  or  to  any  approval  of  the  three 
new  principles  which  it  contained — ^those 
principles  being  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland, 
the  denominationalism  of  the  Bill,  and, 
notably,    the    committal    of   the    ma- 
nagement of  Scotch  education  to  some 
diadowy  and  undefined  body  called  an 
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Education  D^artment  in  London.     He 
desired  to  ofter  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  new  BiU,  which  he  believed  to  a 
very  large  extent  would  meet  the  wishes 
of  ttie  people  of  Scotland.     Much  as  he 
regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  of 
1869,  in  the  interests  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  children  who  had  drifted  away 
past    help    through    the    interval,    he 
believed    the   Government  would  have 
great  assistance  in  the  discussion  of  an 
Education    Bill   this  Session  from  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  and  feeling 
which  had  taken  place  since  that  period 
— and  he  believed  they    now   entered 
upon  the  question  with  a  better  pros- 
pect of  unanimity  and  of  a  permanent 
settlement  than   had  been  possible   at 
any  previous  time.     They  all  knew  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  deeply  at- 
tached to  their  parochial  school  system, 
and  that  they  would  be  very  jealous  of 
any  interference  with  it.     Nor  was  that 
to  be  wondered  at.     For  300  years  it 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  intellectual  material  and   social 
progress  of  Scotland.     It  was  the  edu- 
cation of  the  parish  schools  which  was 
the  foundation  of  that  cosmopolitanism 
which  had  sent  Scotchmen  into   every 
part  of  the  world,  wherever  there  was 
good  work  to  be  done,  and  which  had 
enabled  them  to  achieve  independence, 
and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  every 
branch  of  enterprize.     At  any  previous 
time  the  system  which  the  Government 
now  proposed  for  doing  away  with  the 
parish  schools,  would  have  met  with  imi- 
versal  resistance ;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  now  that  it  would  be  con- 
demned, or  that  it  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  people  of  Scotland.     It  sim- 
plified the  task  to  be  done  ;  and  under  the 
new  Code  it  need  not  necessarily  imperil 
any  of  the  interests  the  people  of  Scot- 
land had  so  much  at  heart — but  still  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  was  one 
that  was  so  unforeseen  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Scotland  had  no  right  to 
commit  themselves    to  it  without  the 
fullest  discussion   and  the  approval  by 
their  constituents.      He  observed  that, 
in  abolishing  the  present  system,  the 
Bill  proposed  to   make   an   important 
concession  to  the  owners  of  land  by  re- 
lieving them  of  their  liability   for  the 
maintenance  of  the  parish  schools.    If 
that  charge  were  to  be  consideredj  as 
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maintained  by  many  authorities,  the 
property  of  the  nation,  he  doubted  whe- 
ther the  proposed  concession  would  be 
just  or  expedient.  No  doubt,  the  land- 
owners would  be  liable  to  be  rated  as 
citizens;  but  that  liability  involved  no 
right  to  their  being  relieved  by  the 
State  surrendering  its  share  of  pro- 
perty of  which  it  might  to  that  extent 
be  supposed  to  be  a  joint  owner.  The 
second  new  principle  involved  in  the 
Bill  respected  denominationalism  and 
religious  teaching.  It  could  not  be 
too  clearly  understood  that  in  Scot- 
land there  was  no  religious  difficulty. 
It^  schools,  excepting  a  few  belonging 
to  Episcopalians,  had  maintained  per- 
fect &cedom  of  conscience  at  all  times ; 
and  even  Koman  Catholics  had  had 
no  hesitation  in  sending  their  children 
with  confidence  to  the  parochial  and 
borough  schools.  The  people  did  not 
need  nor  desire  any  change;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  willing  to  give  any 
proper  guarantees  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  doctrine  of  responsibility 
for  belief,  and  of  the  rights  of  religious 
toleration,  lay  at  the  very  foimdation  of 
Scotch  Protestantism,  of  whatever  deno- 
mination it  might  be;  and  the  Scotch 
did  not  need  either  a  secularist  propa- 
ganda nor  the  Draconian  strictness  of 
Privy  Council  regulations  to  teach  them 
their  duty  in  that  respect.  The  differen- 
ces between  the  chief  denominations  in 
Scotland  related  almost  entirely  to  mat- 
ters which  had  no  bearing  upon  the 
education  of  children,  and  not  to  those 
antagonisms  of  doctrine  and  belief  which 
produced  so  much  bitterness  in  Eng- 
land. The  idea  of  a  religious  difficulty 
was  not  properly  Scotch  at  all ;  it  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  from  across 
the  border;  and  in  Scotland  it  arose 
mainly  from  sympathy  with  those  in 
England  who  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
religious  toleration  and  equality.  In  aU 
the  discussions  in  Scotland  there  had  been 
a  claim  for  imdenominational  and  un- 
sectarian  teaching ;  and  a  candidate  who 
had  announced  himself  in  favour  of  de- 
nominational education  would  have  had 
very  little  chance  of  being  elected  ;  yet 
the  Government  proposed  for  Scotland  a 
system  which  was  intended  to  be,  and 
could  be,  worked  out  only  as  a  denomina- 
tional system.  The  cry  for  undenomina- 
tional education  had  had,  however,  much 
more  to  do  with  imdenominationalism  in 
England,  and  more  espeoially  in  Ire- 
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land,  than  with  the  circumstanoee  and 
wants  of  Scotland.  Where  toleration  was 
perfectly  understood  and  faithfully  car- 
ried out  the  question  of  denominationalism 
had  very  little  practical  importance.  In 
a  country  where  there  was  a  dominant, 
or  ag^essive  sect,  the  question  became 
a  vi^  one.  Any  Scotch  claim  for  unde- 
nominationalism  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
contention  for  religious  toleration  as 
c^ainst  the  supremacy  of  the  Established 
Uhurch  in  England,  and  still  more  extra- 
vagant claims  to  supremacy  elsewhere. 
So  far  as  England  was  concerned  that 
battle  was  fought  and  lost  last  year, 
mainly  because  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Dixon)  and  his  Friends 
chose  to  argue  the  question  upon  the 
groimd  of  a  rationalistic  secularism,  with 
which  the  people — of  Scotland  especi- 
ally— ^had  very  little  sympathy,  instead 
of  arguing  it  in  the  interests  of  reli- 
^ous  opinions  and  beliefs,  too  sacred 
m  themselves,  and  too  important  to  the 
welfare  of  children  to  be  taught  in  any 
mere  formal  routine  of  common-school 
education,  or  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  any  Privy  Council  Code.  Now,  it 
was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  religious 
education,  and  yet  to  exclude  dogmatic 
religious  teaching  in  our  schools.  But 
exclude  creeds  and  catechisms  as  they 
would,  the  simple  question  of  a  little 
child  would  frequentlv  open  up  the 
most  profoxmd  points  of  reli^ous  belief, 
and  compel  the  teacher,  if  he  were 
at  all  conscientious,  either  to  overstep 
his  assigned  limits,  or  to  stand  silent 
and  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
fant he  was  professing  to  instruct.  As 
regarded  the  proposed  Department  sit- 
ting in  London,  he  thought  the  control 
of  Scotch  education  by  a  body  sitting  at 
such  a  distance  would  give  anything  but 
satisfaction.  For  anything  that  appeared 
it  might  be  that  ike  proposed  Scotch 
Education  Department  woiild  consist  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  English  Department,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate,  sitting  with  or  without  appro- 
priate national  costume.  He  fiilly  ap- 
preciated the  high  character  of  those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen,  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  thought  that  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  them  would  be  regarded  with 
jealousy  in  Scotland ;  for;  if  there  was 
one  feeling  stronger  than  another  in 
Scotland,  it  was  one  of  dislike  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  de- 
sire to  keep  in  their  own  handa  the 
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management  of  their  own  education. 
The  Scotch  were  not  content  with  the 
English  standards,  although  these  were 
improved  imder  the  new  Code ;  and  they 
hesitated  to  trust  the  Privy  Council  to 
fix  the  standard  of  competency  for 
teachers.  In  addition,  the  Scotch  were 
naturally  jealous  of  the  coolness  and  in- 
difference with  which  Scotch  matters 
were  treated  by  the  Government  and  by 
Parliament.  They  would  wish  to  com- 
mit their  education  to  men  practically 
acquainted  with  Scotch  education,  who 
would  elevate,  rather  than  lower,  the 
standard  of  it.  He  trusted  nothing 
would  be  done  by  the  Bill  opposed  to 
the  great  value  placed  in  Scotland  upon 
higher  education,  and  the  importance  of 
am>rding  to  children  who  exhibited 
great  capacity  the  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing the  higher  class  schools.  He  would 
Uke  to  have  seen  stronger  compulsory 
clauses,  because  public  opinion  in  Scot- 
land was  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in 
England;  but,  no  doubt,  wherever  boards 
were  created  in  Scotland  they  would  have 
no  hesitation  or  difficulty  in  enforcing 
compulsory  clauses.  He  should  also  like 
to  see  the  system  of  the  Ballot  intro- 
duced into  the  school  boards.  But  these 
were  details  which  might  be  considered 
in  Committee.  He  had  no  objection  to 
offer  to  the  second  reading ;  but  he  as- 
sented to  it  only  on  the  understanding 
that  a  full  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
of  discussing  the  subject  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee,  by  which 
time,  probably,  they  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  opinions  of 
their  constituents  on  the  Bill. 

Me.  CAMPBELL  said,  he  did  not  at 
aU  agree  with  thehon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken,  and  who  had  advised 
them  to  hesitate  in  giving  an  opinion  on 
the  Bill ;  for  he  thought  the  short  time 
the  Bill  had  been  before  them  had  been 

Suite  sufficient  to  convince  most  Scotch 
[embers,  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  the 
most  statesmanlike  measure  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  presented  to  Par- 
liament for  many  years.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gordon)  had 
referred  with  approval  to  the  measure 
of  1869 ;  but  no  one,  he  thought,  could 
recall  the  history  of  that  Bill  without 
something  like  pity  ;  certainly  very  few 
reg^arded  it  with  any  feeling  of  regret. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Boyal  Commissioners, 
who  proposed  an  elaborate  scheme  for 


removing  the  parochial   schools   firom 
their  present  management ;  and  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  compared  with  it  the 
present  scheme  of  the  learned  Lord  Ad- 
vocate was  a  very  great  improvement. 
With  regard  to  the  machinery  proposed 
to    be  set  up  for   establishing  a  new 
system  of   education    in    Scofland,   no 
doubt  men's  minds  were  divided,  as  to 
the  central  authority,  between  the  fear 
of  tyranny  in  London  and  of  jobbery  in 
Edinburgh — it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
feeling  was  the  stronger — ^but  he  thought 
if  the  Board  were  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  Anglicizing  tendencies  of  the 
Privy  Council  it  would  give  satisfaction. 
With  regard  to  that  -part  of  the  Bill 
which  allowed  compulsory  powers,  he 
thought  Scotland  perfectly  ripe  for  uni- 
versal compulsion.    What  was  wanted 
in  Scotland  was  not  so  much  additional 
schools  as  a  uniform  system  and  the  power 
of  enforcing  attendance;   and  this  was 
true  not  only  of  large  cities,  but  of  many 
small  localities,  such  as  fishing  villages, 
where  the  children  began  to  earn  some- 
thing at  an  early  age.    It  was  not  ad- 
visable that  Scotland  should  in  this  fol- 
low the  example  of  England  in  the  Bill 
of  last  year.  Compulsion  should  be  made 
universal.    With  regard  to  the  religious 
difficulty,  the  learned  Lord  Advocate  had 
certainly  said  very  little.     He  appeared 
to  think  he  might  solve  the  difficulty  by 
ignoring  it.  But  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gordon)  had  pointed 
oi^t,  they  were  relegating  knotty  and  de- 
licate points,  which  ought  to  be  settled 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  to  what 
sanguine  people  called  the  good  sense  of 
loc^  boards.    No   doubt,  local  boards 
would  have  their  own  share  of   good 
sense ;  but  if  there  was  one  subject  on 
which  they  were  certain  to  take  a  narrow 
view  it  was  the  religious  question.    Last 
year,  when  this  point  was  raised  by  some 
of  his  hon.  Friends,  they  were  told  that 
the  difficulty  was  of  their  own  making, 
and  that  when  the  country  was  consulted 
it  would  vanish  into  thin  air.    But  what 
was  the  actual  experience  ?  The  election  of 
school  boards  all  over  England  had  turned 
on  this  very  question  of  the  religious  dif- 
ficulty, and  the   school  boards  had  to 
commence  their  labours  separated  into 
two  hostile  camps  on  this  very  delicate 
subject.     They  were  told,  indeed,  that 
there    was    no    religious    difficulty   in 

I  Scotland;  no  doubt,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  had  been  a  most  laudable 
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amount  of  toleration  in  Bcotcli  schools ; 
but  circumstances  would  be  changed 
under  this  Bill,  because  there  would  be 
compulsory  taxation,  and  in  some  places, 
if  not  in  aU,  compulsory  attendance  ; 
and  he  was  very  much  mistaken  if,  when 
men  foimd  themselves  saddled  with  new 
taxes,  perhaps,  for  giving  religious  in- 
struction of  which  they  did  not  conscien- 
tiously approve,  the  religious  difficulty  did 
not  croj)  up.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  in 
Scotland,  when  this  Bill  received  its  fiill 
development,  a  purely  and  entirely  deno- 
minational system  of  education.  There 
was  only  one  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  that  was  this  —  the  State  should 
cease  to  undertake  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  Scottish  people 
were,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  im- 
bued vdUi  the  spirit  of  religion ;  there 
was  no  country  where  religious  and  moral 
training  was  more  highly  prized;  and 
none  in  which  there  was  a  body  of  clergy 
more  qualified  by  learning  and  piety  to 
undertake  that  duty.  In  that  country  it 
would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  religious  instruction  to  voluntary 
effort.  He  hoped  that  Amendments 
would  be  brought  forward  which  the 
House  might  accept  with  a  view  to  meet 
these  points ;  and  if,  in  debating  those 
Amendments,  there  should  be  any  re- 
newal of  the  bitter  contests  of  last  year, 
the  blame  would  rest  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  with  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  If  they  had, 
instead  of  adopting  a  course  of  compro- 
mise, adhered  to  their  own  principles, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  their  own  party,  they  would  not 
only  have  carried  their  Bill,  but — ^what 
was  of  far  more  importance — ^they  would 
have  laid  down  sound  lines  upon  which, 
by  common  consent,  mi^ht  have  been 
built  a  national  system  of  education  for 
each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom. They  had  not  done  so,  and  they 
now  reaped  the  somewhat  bitter  fruits 
of  that  conduct;  but  he  hoped  there 
would  be  as  little  asperity  as  possible  in 
the  discussion,  and  that  lie  Government 
would  be  found  willing  to  make  what 
concessions  were  necessary. 

Major  WALKEE  said,  he  joined  in 
the  remark  that  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  more  time  had  not  been  given  to 
Members  from  Scotland  to  consult  their 
constituencies  regarding  this  Bill.  For 
himself  he  could  say  that  he  had  receiyed 
only  one  letter  on  the  subject,  and  that 
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was  confined  to  matters  of  technical  de- 
tail. No  man,  however,  was  more  anxious 
to  see  this  question  of  Scotch  education 
settled  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis,  and  he 
thought  this  measure  offered  such  a  basis. 
While  disapproving  many  points  there 
were  others  which  he  highly  approved, 
and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it  an 
honest  and  fair  atikempt  to  settle  the 
question.  He  only  wished  to  refer  to 
two  points  in  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage. 
With  regard  to  Clause  67,  which  touched 
upon  the  higher  education  to  be  given  in 
the  parochial  schools,  it  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
that  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland 
did  not  limit  themselves  to  giving  merely 
elementary  education,  but  rendered  them- 
selves valuable  feeders  to  the  Univer- 
sities. Clause  67,  as  he  understood  it, 
in  dealing  with  the  higher  class  of  edu- 
cation given  by  those  schools,  seemed  to 
provide  that  the  public  examiners  should 
take  notice  of  it  only  in  cases  where  at 
least  50  scholars  received  such  instruc- 
tion. The  effect  of  that  clause,  therefore, 
seemed  to  him  calculated  to  wi]^e  out  all 
the  higher  instruction  at  present  given 
in  those  schools,  and  thus  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  acknowledged  principle  of 
the  BiU,  which  was  to  extend  and  im- 
prove education  throughout  Scotland. 
He  thought  the  provision  would  give 
very  great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland. 
He  agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who 
were  of  opinion  that  practically  the  reli- 
gious difficulty  did  not  exist  in  Scotland. 
There  would  be  but  very  little  change 
in  the  religious  education  in  Scotland 
brought  about  by  this  Bill.  In  the  rural 
schools  in  Scotland  religious  instruction 
would  continue  to  be  given  as  now ;  but 
the  73rd  clause  of  the  Bill  would  bring 
about  this  objectionable  state  of  things — 
that,  whereas,  under  the  existing  system 
the  religious  instruction  now  given  was 
superintended,  at  least,  theoretically,  by 
the  presbytery,  and  thus  a  sort  of  gua- 
rantee was  obtained  that  that  instruction 
was  BOimd  and  satisfactory,  the  clause  to 
which  he  referred  took  the  matter  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery  without  ap- 
pointing anybody  to  superintend  religious 
instruction  in  their  place.  Take  the  case 
where  a  local  board  had  agreed  that  re- 
ligious instruction  should  be  given,  what 
means  would  that  board  have  for  seeing 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  properly  quali- 
fied for  giving  such  instruction,  or  that, 
possesfling  the  necessary  qualification;  he 
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properly  mstracted  the  scliolars.  The 
practical  result  of  Clause  73  would  be 
that  where  religious  instruction  was 
given  at  all  it  would  be  given  as  an 
extra,  in  the  same  manner  &at  modem 
languages  and  mathematics  used  to  be 
given  in  our  own  pubHc .  schools  some 
years  since.  That  would,  most  assuredly, 
not  be  a  very  satisfactory  system,  and 
was  not  one  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  likely  to  tolerate,  and  he  hoped 
that  a  provision  calculated  to  produce 
so  mischievous  and  melancholy  a  result 
would  be  struck  out.  There  were  many 
other  parts  of  the  Bill  open  to  objection ; 
but,  as  they  were  mostly  capable  of  alte- 
ration in  Committee,  he  should  not  now 
touch  upon  them. 

Mb.  M'LABEN  said,  that  while  many 
hon.  Members  had  talked  much  about 
a  Scotch  Board  no  one  had  attempted  to 

foint  out  how  the  Scotch  Board  should 
e  composed.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
difference  it  would  make  whether  the 
Board  sat  in  London  or  in  Scotland? 
Their  power  woidd  be  equally  absolute, 
perhaps  more  absolute  in  Edinburgh,  be- 
cause a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  be  amenable  to  the  censure  of  this 
House,  while  a  Board  sitting  in  Edin- 
burgh would  not  be  represented  here  at 
all.  Those  who  expressed  a  decided 
preference  for  a  Scotch  Board  should 
explain  themselves  clearly,  and  give  an 
exact  definition  of  the  kind  of  Board 
they  required.  To  talk  about  the  Board 
was  absurd,  before  you  know  what  it  is 
to  be.  Then  with  regard  to  the  parochial 
schools.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Glasgow  University  (Mr. 
Gk)rdon)  had  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
"  swamping  and  extinction  "  of  the  pa- 
rochial schools.  Now,  he  (Mr.  McLaren) 
denied  that  any^  parocmal  school  in 
Scotland  would  be  extinguished  by  this 
Bill.  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  pa- 
rish schools  in  the  way  of  extinction ;  it 
only  improved  their  management.  No 
doubt  by  the  Bill  of  1869  a  Scotch 
Board  sitting  in  Edinburgh  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  hon.  Members  seemed  to 
nave  forgotten  that  since  1869  the  Edu- 
cation Act  for  England  had  been  passed, 
and  that  under  the  present  Bill  many 
things  which  before  were  to  be  done  by 
the  Central  Board,  were  now  to  be  done 
by  the  local  boards.  He  thought  this 
Bill  immeasureably  superior  to  any 
Education  BiU  for  Scotland  previously 
introduced;  and  he  should  greatly  regret 


if  anything  occurred  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress. The  fourth  rule  in  the  Schedule 
with  regard  to  the  money  to  be  raised  in 
certain  parishes,  seemed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one.  It  provided  that  when 
in  certain  insular  parishes,  where  the 
assessment  at  3i.  in  the  pound  yielded 
less  than  £30  for  each  school,  or  less 
than  18^.  per  head  on  one-sixth  part 
of  the  population,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice 
the  ordinary  grant,  the  total  grant  net 
exceeding  16«.  per  head.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  provision  was  that  it  as- 
sumed that  189.  per  head  on  one-sixth  of 
the  population  ^r  educational  purposes 
was  a  rather  small  sum  to  raise  in  Scot- 
land in  reference  to  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated.  There  must  be 
some  extraordinary  blunder  here.  The 
calculation  that  such  a  sum  would  be 
necessary  was  to  be  based  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  coimtry  at  the  last  Census ; 
but  before  the  Bill  became  law  the  Cen- 
sus of  1871  would  have  been  taken. 
That  Census  would  probably  show  a 
population  of  3,300,000,  and  an  assess- 
ment of  1 8«.  a  head  on  a  sixthof  that  num- 
ber of  people  would  produce  £500,000. 
But  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
believe  that  such  a  sum  would  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  educational  require- 
ments of  me  coxmtry  ?  In  a  great  pro- 
I)ortion  of  the  small  burghs  in  Scotland 
it  would  require  not  3rf.,  but  2«.  in  the 
pound  to  realize  the  18^.  a-head.  Were 
the  Government  serious  in  wishing  to 
impose  such  a  tax  on  these  small 
burghs?  The  thing  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  working  of  the  Bill  as 
now  framed  would  be  to  relieve  taxa- 
tion to  the  richer  classes  in  the  country, 
and  to  make  it  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
poorer  populations.  With  regard  to  the 
religious  difficulty,  he  thought  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  would  meet  the  case  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  It  contained  the 
principle  which  had  been  contended  for 
for  years  past  in  Scotland.  The  people 
of  Scotland  simply  wished  to  be  left 
alone  in  this  respect.  The  Bill  assumed 
that  religion  would  be  taught ;  but  one 
of  its  clauses  provided  that  no  child 
should  either  be  compelled  to  attend 
religious  instruction,  or  to  suffer  injury 
for  being  absent  therefrom.  The  great 
blot  in  the  Bill  was  the  retention  of  the 
cumulative  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
school  board.  He  had  always  thought 
that  a  most  extravagant  and  absurd  pro- 
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position.  England  had  made  a  blunder 
in  this  respect ;  but  Scotland  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  blunder  for  the  mere 
sake  of  preserving  uniformity.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  imjust  than  the  proposal 
of  the  Bill  to  relieve  the  heritors  from 
the  payments  they  now  had  to  contri- 
bute. The  Act  of  1696  provided  that 
the  heritors  and  the  minister  should 
supply  school  accommodation  in  every 
parish ;  but  by  the  present  Bill,  if  passed, 
the  heritors,  whose  property  had  been 
enormously  enhanced  in  value  since  the 
valued  rent  was  fixed  in  1674,  would  pay 
the  merest  fraction  of  the  whole  cost, 
while  poor  people,  down  to  rentals  of 
£4,  would  have  to  contribute  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  richest  landed  pro- 
prietors. It  was  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  this  would  be  so  trifling  an 
assessment  that  nobody  would  feel  it. 
It  would  raise  an  outcry  against  the  Go- 
vernment, of  which  the  end  would  not 
be  heard  for  many  years.  The  principle 
of  the  BiU  in  that  respect  was  altogether 

indefensible. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  fully  con- 
curred in  the  complaint  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  G-lasgow 
and  Aberdeen  Universities  (Mr.  GK)rdon) 
that  the  constituencies  in  Scotland  had 
not  been  afforded  a  sufficient  opportunity 
to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  read  a  second  time 
that  evening,  it  must  be  on  the  under- 
standing that  Scotch  Members  would  be 
l^erfoctly  at  liberty  to  object  to  any 
part  of  it  in  Committee.  The  2nd 
clause  declared  that  **  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department "  of  the  Privy  Council 
* '  shall, "  and  so  on.  Now,  what  was  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  ?  He 
turned  to  the  definition  clause,  and  he 
found  that  it  was  to  consist  of  ''the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  appointed  by 
Her  Majesty  for  Education  in  Scotland." 
Now,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  would,  he  should  have  thought, 
have  quite  enough  to  do  in  the  manage- 
ment of  educational  questions  in  Eng- 
land without  undertaking  to  deal  also 
with  the  Scotch  system.  If,  moreover, 
the  clause  to  which  he  was  referring 
were  to  pass  in  its  present  shape,  it 
would,  he  felt  assured,  be  contrary  to 
the  feelings  and  opinion  of  the  gre&t 
majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  What 
he  would  suggest  was,  that  there  should 
be  a  popular  element  in  the  Board  to 
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be  called  the  Scottish  Board  and  resident 
in  Scotland.  It  should  be  what  he  might 
call  a  peripatetic  Board — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  members  in  the  intervals  of  their 
quarterly  meetings  should  visit  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  was  the  practice 
with  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  Scot- 
land, and  report  their  observations  to 
the  Board,  as  was  also  the  practice  with 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  England. 
There  might  be  two  paid  officials  named 
by  Government,  and  with  them  there 
might  be  five  or  six  elected  members. 
He  was  sure  there  was  patriotism  suffi- 
cient in  that  country  to  secure  competent 
men  to  discharge  the  necessary  auties, 
and  the  elective  principle  would  eive 
great  satisfaction.  The  late  Lord  Advo- 
cate had  stated  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  that  the  Bill  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland. 
It  was  well  hon.  Members  should  know 
what  these  schools  really  were.  They 
did  very  much  more  than  teach  what 
was  commonly  called  "  the  three  R's." 
In  Aberdeenshire  an  estate,  now  of  the 
value  of  £3,000  a-year,  had  been  left  by 
Dr.  John  Milne  of  Bombay,  formerly 
of  his  (Colonel  Sykes')  reg^ent,  from 
which  augmentations  were  made  to  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  of  certain  paro< 
chial  schools.  There  were  89  participat- 
ing schools  in  Aberdeenshire.  What 
were  the  schoolmasters  competent  to 
teach?  88  schoolmasters  taught  geo- 
graphy, 74  mathematics,  74  Latin,  42 
taught  Greek,  and  18  taught  French. 
In  non-participating  schools  which  have 
the  same  headings  of  teaching,  and  27 
in  number,  the  whole  27  schoolmasters 
taught  geography,  10  mathematics,  21 
Latm,  4  Greek,  and  2  French.  How 
was  it  that  the  scholars  or  pupils  were 
capable  of  being  taught  those  higher 
branches  of  education  f  Simply  because 
the  parish  schoolmaster  was  a  man  who 
had  gone  through  a  University  course. 
And  how  had  he  been  able  to  do  that  ? 
First  in  the  parochial  schools  he  got  the 
elements  of  an  educational  system,  which 
enabled  him  to  go  to  Aberdeen  and  com- 
pete for  a  bursary  of  £15  or  £20  per 
annum,  which,  with  the  frugal  habits  of 
a  Scotch  lad,  sufficed  for  his  support,  at 
the  University  he  got  a  degree  of  Arts, 
and  then  went  back  again  as  a  school- 
master, the  increased  salary  rendering  it 
worth  his  while,  and  with  a  degree  of 
competence  that  few  in  England  were 
able   to  obtain.    No  pqorochial  sdiool 
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in  England,  indeed,  few  second -class 
schools,  conld  teach  the  subjects  acces- 
sible to  a  farmer's  or  shopkeeper's  son 
in  Scotland,  and  this  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  cheapness  and  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring an  University  education  in  Scot- 
land. In  Clause  48  of  this  Bill  there 
was  no  limit  placed  to  the  power  of  the 
school  boards  to  tax  the  ratepayers.  All 
those  who  were  assessable  to  the  poor 
rates  were  assessable  to  the  school  board. 
Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  limit 
placed  upon  this  power.  For  the  rest, 
he  did  not  object  to  the  measure  as  a 
whole,  and  should  yote  for  the  second 
reading,  on  the  understanding  that  its 
provisions  should  be  made  more  palat- 
able to  the  people  of  Scotland  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Me.  CRATJFUED  said,  that  whHe 
anxious  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a 
second  time,  he  must  enter  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which  Scotch 
business  was  beginning  to  be  dealt  with 
this  Session.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
honestly  admitted  to  his  constituents  in 
his  public  address  during  last  autumn 
that  Scotland  had  been  badly  treated  last 
Session.  Scotch  business  was  postponed 
in  the  interest  of  Ireland  for  the  last  two 
Sessions,  and  of  that  he  made  no  com- 
plaint. He  had  been  willing  to  stand 
aside,  in  the  hope  that,  when  pressing 
legislation  for  Ireland  had  been  settled, 
Scotland  would  have  her  turn ;  but  that 
evening  a  most  important  Scotch  measure 
— a  measure  whidi  had  been  mentioned 
in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech — ^had 
discussion  upon  it  Umited  to  three  or  four 
hours,  one-third  of  which  time  had  been 
occupied  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Gordon)  who  spoke  first.  That  was 
a  mode  of  proceeding  to  which  he,  for 
one,  was  entirely  opposed,  seeing  that 
Scotch  Members  were  this  evening  al- 
most completely  tongue-tied  on  an  occa- 
sions affecting  veiy  materially  the  inte- 
rests of  their  country.  The  Bill  itself 
in  its  general  principle  should  receive 
his  most  cordial  support ;  but  there  were 
some  details  to  which  he  wished  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
in  order  that  the  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  them  might,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  obviated.  He  referred  to  the 
constitution  of  the  school  boards — ^the 
mode  of  election  in  which  the  system 
of  nomination  was  retained,  though  it 
was  about  to  be  abolished  in  all  Parlia- 
mezLtary  and  municipal  elections,  the 


cumulative  vote,  the  absence  of  the  Bal- 
lot, as  well  as  of  any  qualification  for 
those  who  might  sit  on  ihe  boards.  He 
hoped  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Lord  Advocate  would  adopt  a  more 
stringent  conscience  claiusie,  and  remove 
the  small  remnant  of  denominationalism 
which  was  tacked  to  the  end  of  the 
74th  clause,  and  would  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  school  boards,  which  would 
be  possessed  of  unlimited  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, should  contain  no  member  who  was 
not  himself  a  ratepayer. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEE  said,  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  present  Bill 
and  the  Bill  introduced  in  1869 — ^that 
whereas  the  Bill  of  1869  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Scotch  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  where  national 
schools  should  be  set  up  in  Scotland,  no 
such  Board  was  now  proposed.  But 
there  was  a  very  good  reason  why  such 
a  Board  should  not  be  established,  inas 
much  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  found — 
and  he  was  exceedingly  glad  he  did  find 
— ^that  a  national  school  could  be  estab- 
lished in  every  parish  in  Scotland.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  no  want  of  a  Board 
in  Edinburgh  or  anywhere  else  to  decide 
where  they  should  be  established.  He 
could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  that  his 
own  experience  in  educational  matters 
had  shown  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  having  a  Board  between  the  Depart- 
ment which  had  to  distribute  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  and  the  school  board ; 
and  that,  if  they  attempted  to  establish 
any  such  intermediary  Board,  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  hindr(Bmoe  rather  than 
an  advantage.  The  Scotch  Education 
Department  proposed  in  this  Bill  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  established 
for  England,  but  with  the  necessary  ex- 
ception— ^that,  whereas  there  had  hereto- 
fore been  but  one  Educational  Committee 
for  both  countries,  there  would  now  be 
a  special  one  for  each,  and  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  proposed  that  that  Member  of  the 
Government  who  was  especially  respon- 
sible for  Scotch  business  should  be  added 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department — 
namely,  ihe  Lord  Advocate.  That  Scotch 
Department  would  be  consulted  when- 
ever any  change  was  proposed  with  re- 
gard to  principles  in  the  administration 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in 
Scotland,  or  in  the  working  of  this  BiU. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing 
for  England,  or  for  Scotland,  if  the  daily 
administration  of  the  Education  Pepart- 
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ment  were  put  into  the  liands  of  a  Board 
rather  than  of  the  Minister  at  the  head 
of  this  Department.  The  Government 
looked  forward  to  there  being  a  special 
permanent  Scotch  officer  responsible  for 
Scotch  business  in  the  office  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department ;  so  that  in 
the  daily  working  of  the  administration, 
Scotch  feelings,  Scotch  views,  and  Scotch 
ideas  woidd  be  consulted,  and  also  with 
reference  to  any  change  of  principle 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
grant.  He  looked  upon  the  Education 
Department  as  being  an  Imperial  De- 
partment, and  as  being  just  as  much 
Scotch  as  English.  At  that  moment  he 
was  glad  to  say  it  was  a  good  deal  more 
Scotch  than  English.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
a  gentleman  of  whom  he  could  not  speak 
too  highly,  was  a  Scotchman;  and  the 
newly-appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  a  gentleman  of  whom 
also  he  could  not  speak  too  highly,  was 
a  Scotchman,  and  in  their  new  Code  the 
Department  had  adopted  many  Scotch 
ideas.  In  reply  to  the  observation  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stirling  (Mr. 
Campbell)  that  he  had  last  year  aban- 
doned the  principles  he  had  previously 
announced  with  regard  to  educational 
matters,  he  would  simply  state  to  the 
House  that  he  had  never  made,  either 
there  or  out-of-doors,  any  statement 
which  could  be  considered  inconsistent 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  posi- 
tion he  took  last  year  in  reference  to  the 
education  question. 

Mb.  M'LAGAN  said,  that  if  the  De- 
partment had  been  limited  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Privy  Council  grants,  he 
shoidd  be  satisfied  with  its  constitution ; 
but  he  found  that  in  many  places  the 
local  boards  were  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  like  to  see  a 
much  more  responsible  Board  sitting  in 
Scotland.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  seemed 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Gt)vemment 
themselves,  for  in  the  3rd  clause  they 
proposed  that  the  Education  Department 
should  have  it  in  their  power,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  employ  such 
officers  in  Scotland  as  they  may  adjudge 
necessary  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
with  the  said  Department.  Now,  if  the 
duties  were  to  distribute  the  fund,  why 
not  appoint  a  Central  Board  in  Scotland, 
and  let  the  local  boards  be  Bubjeot  to 
them,  the  Privy  Counoil  having  we  diB- 
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tribution  of  the  funds  as  at  the  present 
time  ?  He  looked  with  suspicion  on  this 
proposal  to  have  the  same  officers  for 
England  and  Scotland.  In  the  2nd  clause 
it  was  said — 

"  The  said  Scotch  Education  Department  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  same  officers  who  may 
from  time  to  time  be  employed  by  the  Edaoation 
Department  for  England." 

He  believed  the  result  would  be  that 
the  Education  Department  for  Scotland 
would  be  merged  in  the  Department  for 
England,  and  that  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  and  regulations 
as  for  England.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Scottish  people  would  not  consent  with- 
out a  struggle  to  have  that  system  of 
education  done  away  with  to  which  they 
had  been  so  much  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  sons  in  the  battle  of  life, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Itegarding 
the  local  boards,  he  should  like  some 
Qualification  to  be  given  to  the  members. 
With  regard  to  the  payments  made  by 
the  heritors,  this  £40,000  or  £50,000  was 
a  simple  educational  rate  put  on  200 
years  ago,  and  trebled  10  years  ago. 
He  thought,  therefore,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, in  proposing  the  change,  had  pro- 
perly substituted  one  educational  rate 
for  another,  and  had  properly  relieved 
the  heritors  in  this  respect.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  Lord  Advocate  had 
put  into  the  Bill  the  sums  to  be  given  for 
infant,  evening,  and  industrial  schools; 
but  he  was  sorry  that  in  respect  to  even- 
ing schools,  he  had  limited  the  grants  to 
places  where  there  were  at  least  1,000 
inhabitants.  He  (Mr.  M'Lagan)  would 
suggest  that  a  limit  should  be  made,  not 
in  reference  to  the  population,  but  to  the 
attendance  at  the  schools.  He  had  great 
hopes  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  these  evening  schools,  which  shoidd 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  es- 
pecially in  small  villages. 

Mr.  DIXON  said,  Siat  as  no  English 
Member  had  yet  spoken,  he  wished  to 
express  his  regret  that  more  time  had 
not  been  allowed  for  the  discussion  of 
this  very  important  matter.  He  trusted 
that  the  Gk)vemment  would  not  suppose 
that  eveiything  in  this  Bill  was  assented 
to  because  English  Members  were  silent. 
It  must  be  understood  that  in  Committee 
hon.  Members  should  have  full  opportu- 
nity of  discussing  the  principles  of  this 
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The  LOBD  ADYOOATE  said,  he  had 
certainly  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
debate  of  that  night.  He  assumed  that 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  would 
be  t€Lken  without  a  Division.  He  would 
refer  for  a  moment  to  the  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Gordon).  These  criticisms  were  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  observations 
he  made  on  the  occasion  when  this 
measure  was  introduced.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  characterized  it  as  a  de- 
struction of  the  system  of  parochial 
schools,  and  he  made  observations  of  the 
same  character  in  criticizing  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Bill  with  respect  to  central 
authority.  As  to  the  parochial  schools, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Bill  to  destroy  the  parochial  system  of 
education.  On  the  contrary,  the  purpose 
— the  leading  object  —  of  the  Bill  was  to 
strengthen  and  extend  it.  The  system  had 
become  insufficient.  Even  in  countiy  dis- 
tricts the  parish  schools  supplied  educa- 
tion to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren who  required  it,  and  the  system  had 
never  been  extended  into  the  burghs  at 
all.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  en- 
lace the  system  in  country  districts, 
and  to  extend  it  into  the  towns,  where 
heretofore  it  had  no  existence  at  all. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  seemed  to 
regard  as  tantamount  to  destruction  the 
change  which  the  Bill  proposed  in  the 
Bchod.  boards.  No  doubt  that  change 
was  considerable.  The  management  at 
present  was  vested  in  a  limited  number 
of  a  limited  class  of  heritors,  with  the 
minister  of  the  parish.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  the  parochial  system,  which 
he  hoped  would  follow  upon  the  Bill,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  more  ex- 
tensive funds  than  had  hitherto  been  pro- 
vided; it  would  therefore  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  area  of  rating.  Accord- 
ingly, it  seemed  impossible  to  him,  with 
an  extended  school  system  and  an  en- 
larged area  of  rating,  to  leave  the  man- 
agement in  the  confined  condition  in 
which  it  was  at  present.  He  proposed 
to  do  only  what  the  law  establishing 
the  system,  which  had  been  so  much 
lauded,  originally  did — namely,  to  make 
the  management  commensurate  with  the 
ratings — ^to  vest  the  management  in  those 
who  paid.  To  say  that  there  was  any 
destruction  of  the  Scotch  school  system 
because  the  management  was  to  be  in 
an  elective  body  was  a  novel  proposition 


to  maintain  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  present  day.  'S!he  excellence  of 
the  Scotch  parish  schools  was  attributable 
to  the  excellence  of  the  schoolmasters ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  parish  schools 
had  been  owin^  in  great  measure  to  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence.  It  early 
became  a  custom  for  parents  to  send 
their  children  there,  and  that  custom 
had  continued  to  the  present  day;  so 
that  some  education  was  furnished  to  the 
children  in  every  parish.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  to  which  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  indebted  to  those  schools, 
he  could  not  use  such  unmeasured 
language  of  laudation  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  done.  The  Koyal 
Commissioners  reported  that  75  per  cent 
of  these  schools  were  good,  leaving  25 
per  cent  either  indifEerent  or  bad.  And 
wifli  regard  to  the  Free  Church  schools, 
his  recollection  was  that  they  said  they 
were  very  much  on  a  par  with  the 
schools  under  the  parochial  system. 
They  were  not  first-rate  any  of  them ; 
but  they  had  been  assisted  by  a  very 
efficient  board,  and  were  supplemental 
to  the  parochial  schools,  and  were  much 
of  the  same  character.  *The  Free  Church 
schools  have  undoubtedly  been  a  bless- 
ing to  the  coimtry.  He  did  not  exactly 
understand  what  was  meant  by  an  ex- 
pression which  had  been  very  frequently 
used  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend^ 
*^  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch  system 
of  education."  No  doubt  the  parochial 
schools  had  furnished  very  excellent 
schoolmasters,  which  was  attributable 
probably  to  tliis — that  the  clergy  of  the 
Establii^ed  Church  of  Scotland  were 
very  moderately  provided  for;  none  of 
the  great  prizes  which  were  so  attractive 
in  other  Established  Churches  fell  to 
their  lot;  they  therefore  .came  chiefly 
from  the  himibler  classes  —  commonly 
from  those  boys  who  had  shown  an  apti- 
tude for  learning  in  the  parish  schools, 
had  been  encouraged  and  sent  to  the 
University,  and  had  found  an  inter- 
mediate resting-place  between  the  school 
and  the  ministry  in  the  office  of  the 
schoolmaster,  and  accordingly  they  had 
in  most  of  the  country  schools  in  Scot- 
land a  schoolmaster  with  a  University 
education,  and  he  was  able  to  take  up 
boys  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing, and  send  them  in  the  same  course  he 
proceeded  himself;  and  so  the  Church 
was  supplied  with  ministers  and  the 
schools  with  masters.    That  was  not  a 
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peouliarity  in  the  rfstem  of  eduoation. 
In  England,  he  presumed,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Scotland.  The  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil —  jealousy  of  which  had  been  so 
freely  expressed  in  the  course  of  that 
debate — recognized  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction in  more  than  mere  elementary 
knowledge.  Geography,  grammar,  ma- 
thematics, Latin,  Greek,  and  modem 
languages,  were  all  provided  for  in  the 
Bovised  Code.  That  was  not  a  peou- 
liarity of  the  Scotch  system.  They  had 
schools  in  which  Latin  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  Greek  to  an  infuiitesimal  extent, 
were  taught ;  but  there  was  no  feeling, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  adverse  to  this 
among  those  who  were  charged  with 
education  in  England.  Now,  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  central  au- 
thority. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
asked — "Why  depart  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  which  appeared  good  to  the 
Government  and  to  Parliament  in  1 869  ?" 
The  Bill  which  he  had  now  had  the 
honour  of  laying  upon  the  Table  was  in 
many  important  respects,  with  reference 
to  the  question  he  was  now  adverting 
to,  at  variance  with  the  Bill  of  1869. 
The  Bill  of  1869  proposed  to  establish  a 
Scotch  Board  undoubtedly,  but  only  one, 
which  was  to  be  at  Edinburgh — ^it  was 
not  proposed  to  establish  one  in  every 
parish  and  every  burgh  in  the  country. 
That  Board  was  to  have  the  exclusive 
power  of  determining  when  and  where 
national  schools  were  to  be  estab- 
lished. When  that  Central  Board  had 
determined  that  a  national  school  was  to 
be  established  in  any  locality,  then  a 
school  committee  was  to  be  called  into 
existence  in  that  locality.  But  the  one 
Board  established  by  that  Bill  was  the 
Central  Board  at  Edinburgh.  But  by 
this  Bill  he  would  establish  within  six 
months  after  its  passing  a  school  board 
in  every  parish  and  district  in  Scotland. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  school  boards, 
and  every  one  of  them  would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  within  its  own  district 
which  was  proposed  to  be  conferred  on 
the  Central  Board  at  Edinburgh  by  the 
Bill  of  1869  with  respect  to  uie  whole 
of  Scotland.  Then  the  question  arose, 
which  did  not  arise  in  1869 — whether 
an  intermediate  Board  was  required  be- 
tween the  parish  or  burgh  boards  and 
the  central  authority :  which  must,  of 
necessity,  bo  in  London  —  not  because 
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there  was  any  apprehension  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  were  not  able  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  but  because 
when  Imperial  money  was  to  be  eiven 
for  any  purpose  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable, if  not  essential,  that  the  admi- 
nistration should  *be  in  a  Gt)venmient 
Department  immediately  answerable  and 
amenable  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was,  as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  pointed  out,  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  Irish  Education  Department ;  but 
from  information  which  had  reached  him 
as  the  true  lesson  of  experience  that  was 
not  an  example  which  it  would  be  well  to 
imitate.  Evenhishon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  referred  to  Ireland  as  a  spoilt  child, 
and  that  spoilt  children  are  very  trouble- 
some to  their  parents.  This  conferring 
of  a  Board  of  Education  on  Ireland  was 
one  of  those  acts  of  over-kindness  which 
induced  a  troublesome  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  He  therefore 
thought  that  they  ought  to  avoid  that 
exceptional  instance;  and,  therefore,  a 
central  authority  must  exist  in  London 
for  most  important  purposes.  As  the 
central  authority  was  to  administer  Im- 
perial money,  it  was  interested  to  see 
that  the  local  boards  were  not  extrava- 
gant in  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  rates  that  they  imposed ; 
for  any  extravagance  in  that  direction 
would,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  lead  to  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  money 
paid  in  ffrante.  Therefore,  it  appeared 
to  him  tiaat  this  provision  was  a  natund 
one,  and  likely  in  its  operation  to  be  a 
useful  and  efficient  check  in  every  direc- 
tion in  which  a  check  was  required.  TTi« 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  had  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  made  a  Scotch  Depart- 
ment. Now,  the  very  name  '*  Scotch 
Department "  had  a  power  of  virtue  in 
it,  for  it  was  an  intimation  by  Parlia- 
ment that  the  administration  in  this 
matter  was  to  be  a  Scotch  administra- 
tion. It  was  wrong  to  suppose  that 
Scottish  views  and  interests  had  been  in 
any  way  overlooked  in  the  framing  of 
the  Bill.  An  Education  Department  for 
Scotland  would  be  created  under  the 
Bill,  which  would  be  empowered  to  take 
full  cognizance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  the 
education  which  they  desired  their  chil- 
dren to  get,  and  that  Department  would 
be  able  to  act  in  all  matters  relating  to 
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looala£Ur8.  As  lie  knew tlutt  tilie  House 
was  desiroas  to  g«t  to  the  next  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper,  lie  should  reserve  any 
further  observations  lie  had  to  make  on 
the  details  of  the  Bill  for  another  occa- 
sion. He  should  now  content  himself 
with  saying  that  the  several  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  the  various  speakers  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  debate  would  re- 
ceive his  fullest  consideration  before  the 
Bill  passed  into  Committee,  and  that  he 
diould  endeavour  to  make  the  Bill  as 
agreeable  to  the  House,  and  as  valuable 
and  useful  to  Scotland,  as  possible. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  Monday  20th  March. 

WESTMEATH,  ko.  UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS. 

motion  fob  a  select  committee. 

The  Maeqttess  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  rising  to  move — 

*'That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Westmeath  and  certain 
parts  adjoining,  of  Meath  and  King's  County,  the 
nature,  extent,  and  efRBct  of  a  certain  unlawful 
oombination  and  confederacy  existing  therein, 
and  the  best  means  of  suppressing  the  same/' 

said :  I  need  hardly  attempt  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  painful  dismay  with  which 
I  undertake  tiie  task  now  before  me, 
fbr,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  Irish  a&irs  under 
which  I  labour,  I  have  to  approach  a 
most  difficult  and  distressing  question, 
which  has  perplexed  English  stiEitesmen 
for  many  years — namely,  the  manner  in 
which  Irish  crime  should  be  dealt  with 
by  Parliament.  Under  these  drcum- 
fitences  it  may  be  excusable,  though  it 
may  not  be  wise,  if,  to  begin  with,  I 
approach  the  most  agreeable  part  of  my 
subject.  I  feel,  then,  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
as  regards  crime  has  during  the  last 
year  very  greatly  and  sensibly  improved. 
Those  who  recollect  the  condition  of 
Ireland  for  a  much  longer  period  than  I 
can,  will  be  able  to  make  their  own  com- 
parisons as  to  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  that  country  within  their  own 
recollection,  and  that  which  exists  at  the 
present  time.  They  can  contrast  the 
present  comparative  quietude  and  peace 
m  that  country  with  the  scenes  of  almost 
open  warfare  and  bloodshed  which  they 
can  recall  to  their  recollection.  I  shall 
not  go  back  to  any  distance  of  time,  but 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  point  out  to 


the  House,  as  I  think  I  can,  that  within 
the  last  year  there  has  been  a  great  and 
material  improvement  in  the  state  of 
Ireland.  It  will  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  during  the  last 
winter  and  spring  agrarian  and  other 
crimes  were  very  prevalent  in  that  coun- 
try, but  that  a  great  improvement  in 
that  respect  has  taken  place,  the  proof 
of  which  can  be  traced  in  many  ways. 
For  instance,  the  assizes  in  different 
circuits  are  approaching,  and  there  is 
hardly  at  any  of  them  any  considerable 
number  of  cases  coming  on  for  Crown 
prosecution.  That  circumstance,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  test  of  peace,  for 
unfortunately  when  crime  is  rife  it  is 
often  not  possible  to  detect  the  criminals 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  bring  them  to 
trial  in  the  Coiuts  of  Justice;  but  the 
reports  received  from  the  constabulary, 
who  specially  report  every  instance  of 
violence  and  crime  throughout  the  coun- 
try, equally  show  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment. Within  the  last  months  of  last 
winter,  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  the  number  of  offences  spe- 
cially reported  by  the  constabulary  was 
— in  January,  713 ;  in  February,  601 ; 
and  in  March,  741 ;  while  in  tiie  first 
four  months  of  the  present  winter  the 
number  was  in  October  224,  in  Novem- 
ber 255,  in  December  204,  and  in  the 
past  January  231.  If  we  compare  the 
state  of  Ireland  now  with  that  of  last 
winter  with  respect  to  those  crimes 
classed  in  the  criminal  statistics  as  agra- 
rian, the  comparison  is  still  more  satis- 
factory. Whereas  in  January  of  last 
winter  the  number  was  391,  in  February 
303,  and  in  March  356,  the  number  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  present  win- 
ter was  in  October  11,  in  November  30, 
in  December  20,  and  in  January  35.  I 
do  not  wish  the  House  for  one  moment 
to  believe  that  I  attribute  this  great 
improvement — for  a  great  improvement 
it  IS — to  that  course  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  this 
side  of  the  House  to  initiate  during  the 
two  last  Sessions  of  Parliament.  I  am 
aware  that  we  have  had  in  operation 
during  the  present  winter  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  which  conferred  on 
the  Government  powers  considerably  ex- 
ceeding those  ordinarily  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government;  but  I  claim  for  the 
Government  tiie  credit  of  having  used 
both  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinaiy 
powers  which  have  been  placed  in  their 
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hands  with  vigour,  fiimnesB,  and  deoi- 
sion.  During  the  past  year  it  has  only 
been  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
issue  but  one  Special  Commission,  but 
that  has  been  attended  with  results  of 
the  best  character.  We  have  in  every 
disaffected  part  of  the  country  prosecuted 
the  most  vigourous  searches  for  fire-arms, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  them  having  been  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  disloyal  and  criminal 
classes.  The  constabulary  force  has 
been  augmented  in  every  disturbed  dis- 
trict ;  experienced  detectives  have  been 
employed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  not  with  all  the  effect  that 
might  have  been  expected,  but  still  not 
altogether  without  effect;  constant  pa- 
trols have  been  estabhshed  wherever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  constabulary,  they 
could  be  of  advantage,  and  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  have 
been  instructed  personally  to  undertake 
every  ca^e  which  appeared  to  be  of  any 
unusual  gravity,  and  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Altogether,  therefore,  I  assert 
that  at  no  time  within  the  recollection  of 
any  Member  in  this  House,  have  the 
powers  of  the  law  been  more  vigorously, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  impartially, 
executed.  This  is  an  answer  to  those 
observations  made  in  so  fair,  candid,  and 
generous  a  spirit  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  a  few  nights  ago.  I  do 
not  ask  for  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
nor  do  I  wish  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  inquire  how  Ireland  is  to  be  regene- 
rated or  governed.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  time  and  wise  legislation  will  re- 
generate Ireland,  and  meanwhile  the 
present  Government  is  determined,  as 
much  as  any  Government  has  been,  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  them 
by  Parliament,  and  to  govern  Ireland 
according  to  law.  I  now  come  to  the 
painful  exceptions  from  the  general 
tranquillity  aDuded  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  those  ex- 
ceptions occurred  principally  in  the  coun- 
ties referred  to  in  the  Notice  of  Motion  I 
have  placed  on  the  Paper — namely,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  and  certain  small 
districts  bordering  on  that  county,  in 
King's  County  and  Meath.  In  respect 
to  the  figures  I  shall  have  to  lay  before 
the  House  I  shall  not  have  much  to  say 
in  reference  to  Meath  and  EIng's  County, 
and,  probably,  it  might  not  have  been 
necessary  to  include  them  in  the  Notice 
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before  the  House,  had  it  not  been  that 
we  thought  it  better  that  the  Committee 
to  be  appointed  should  not  be  fettered 
by  any  rigid  line  of  boundary,  but 
should  be  able  to  extend  the  inquiry,  if 
they  thought  fit,  beyond  the  circum- 
stances of  Westmeath  to  what  has  hap- 
pened on  its  border.  In  Westmeath 
there  has  also  been  some  diminution  in 
the  number  of  those  offences  which  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  agrarian  crimes 
during  the  last  winter ;  but  I  am  sony 
to  say  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  more  serious  class  of  crimes.    In 

1869  there  were  two  murders  and  two 
attempts  to  murder  in  Westmeath;  in 

1870  &ere  were  four  murders  and  seven 
attempts  at  murder;  and  in  the  past 
winter  there  have  happened  three  mur- 
ders and  two  attempts  at  murder ;  and 
in  January  of  this  year  there  occurred 
one  further  attempt  to  murder.  In  King's 
County  there  were  in  1869  one  murder 
and  one  attempt  to  murder ;  in  1870  two 
attempts;  and  in  January,  1871,  one  at- 
tempt. In  Meath,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  at 
crime ;  but,  in  the  statement  I  shall  have 
further  on  to  make,  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  that  part  of  Meath  is  as 
much  subject  to  the  Biband  conspiracy 
as  any  part  of  Westmeath  or  King's 
County.  Perhaps  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  read  the  particulars  of  two  mur- 
ders, which  will  show  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  the  mere  recapitulation  of  statistics 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  crime  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  The  first  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  November  last,  and  was 
as  follows : — 

**  Francis  Dowling,  an  Army  pensioner,  steward 
to  Messrs.  Perk*7»  of  Ballinagore  Mills,  when  re- 
turning from  his  oflSce  in  the  eyening,  and  about 
entering  the  gatehouse  where  he  resided,  was  fired 
at  and  shot  dead  by  some  person  unknown,  who, 
firom  the  impression  made  by  his  knee  when  taking 
aim,  appears  to  have  been  concealed  about  two  or 
three  yards  on  Dowling's  right.  Four  pelletf 
struck  Dowling.  Deceased  was  an  inoflbnsiTe 
man,  and  generally  liked.  About  two  years  ago 
a  man  was  dismissed  from  Messrs.  Perry's  em- 
ployment, lie  was  succeeded  by  Dowling.  Re- 
Tenge  for  this  is  the  only  motive  assigned  for  the 
crime.  Messrs.  Perry  have  been  three  times  no- 
ticed by  threatening  letters  to  discharge  four  per- 
sons, of  whom  Dowling  was  one,  and  about  six 
months  ago  were  informed  that  a  man  was  told  off 
to  shoot  Dowling.  Two  men  were  arrested  (one 
of  whom  was  the  party  dismissed),  but  both  were 
discharged  for  want  of  evidence." 

The  next  case  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  is  that  of  the  murder 
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and  in  five  of  these  only  were  convic- 
tions obtained.  ^Probably,  most  hon. 
Members  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
is  the  nature  and  object  of  a  Bibaod 
society.  Originally  it  had  something  of  a 
religious  and  political  character  about  it. 
I  believe  it  began  as  a  Eoman  Catholic 
organization  for  the  protection  of  its  ad- 
herents against  the  Orange  society; 
later,  however,  it  assumed  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect,  and  devoted  itself  chiefly  to 
enforcing  a  set  of  rules  jframed  by  its 
leaders  for  regulating  the  relation^ps 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  more  re- 
cently, it  has  again  assumed  a  religious 
character  to  a  certcdn  extent,  but  it  still 
continues  to  take  notice  of  breaches  of 
its  rules  as  regards  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  even  interferes  between  employer 
and  employed.  This  leads  me  to  another 
part  of  the  case — which  is,  that  not  only 
have  these  violent  attempts  prevailed  to 
the  extent  I  have  described  in  the  coimty 
of  Westmeath,  and  not  only  do  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  work  of  a  secret  so- 
ciety, but  the  information  we  receive 
from  the  resident  magistrates,  from  the 
constabulary,  and  from  private  persons 
induces  us  to  think  that  this  society  ex- 
ercises an  influence  which  no  statistics  I 
can  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  will 
indicate  sufficiently.  The  reports  we 
receive  show  that  such  a  state  of  terror- 
ism prevails  that  the  society  has  only  to 
issue  its  edict  to  secure  obedience ;  nor 
has  it  even  to  issue  its  edict,  its  laws  are 
so  well  known,  and  an  infringement  of 
them  is  followed  so  regularly  by  murder- 
ous outrage,  that  few,  indeed,  can  treat 
them  with  defiance.  Biband  law,  and  not 
the  law  of  the  land,  appears  to  be  that 
which  is  obeyed.  It  reaches  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  landlord  dare  exercise  the 
most  ordinary  of  rights  pertaining  to 
land ;  and  no  farmer,  employer,  or  agent 
dare  exercise  his  own  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion as  to  whom  he  shall  or  shall  not 
employ ;  in  fact,  so  far  does  the  influence 
of  flie  society  extend  that  a  man  scarcely 
dare  enter  into  open  competition  in  the 
fairs  or  markets  with  anyone  known  to 
belong  to  the  society.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, inquiry  will  naturally  arise 
as  to  the  powers  given  under  the  addi- 
tional law  passed  last  Session.  AVo  have 
already  said  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  throughout  the  country. 
All  those  measures  which  I  have  be- 
fore enumerated  have  been  still  more 
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of  a  process  server  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember last,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  Thomas  Waten ,  process  serrer,  was  found  by 
a  police  patrol  one  mile  from  MuUingar,  at  11 
o'clock,  p.m.,  shot  dead,  his  body  still  warm. 
There  were  three  bullet  wounds  in  his  left  breast. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Croflon,  of  Louth,  about  a  month 
ago  resolved  upon  evicting  a  notorious  Riband 
leader,  who  had  refused  to  pay  an  increased  rent, 
but  so  great  was  the  dread  of  this  man  that  no  one 
could  be  found  to  serve  the  ejectment  notice. 
Waters  at  last  undertook  the  task.  His  death  de- 
prives the  landlord  of  proof  that  the  notice  was 
served,  and  the  tenant  in  question  will,  in  conse- 
quence, retain  his  farm  for  six  months  longer.  It 
is  believed  that  this  crime  was  resolved  on  and 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  the  Riband 
conspiracy.  The  police  repeatedly  warned  deceased 
of  the  danger  of  associating  with  known  members 
of  that  society,  and  frequently  escorted  him  (con- 
trary to  his  wish)  part  of  the  way  home.  Three 
persons,  all  notorious  Ribandmen,  have  been  ar- 
rested. One  of  the  three  was  seen  drinking  with 
Waters  during  the  entire  day  of  the  murder." 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  three  persons  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  this  crime  have  been  discharged 
for  want  of  evidence.  I  will  not  refer  to 
any  other  serious  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred, because  there  are  persons  in 
custody  against  whom  there  is  more  or 
less  evidence,  and  with  respect  to  whom 
there  is  more  or  less  hope  of  obtaining  a 
conviction ;  and  therefore  it  wiU  not  be 
right,  whilst  their  trials  are  pending, 
that  I  should  say  anything  respecting 
their  cases.  These  statements  of  actual 
murder  and  of  attempt  to  murder  within 
the  limits  of  a  small  couniy  are  certcdnly 
bad  enough ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
does  not  complete  the  whole  of  my  case. 
All  these  acts  of  violence  are,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  work  of  a  Eiband 
society  in  Westmeath,  which  has  long 
been  known  as  the  centre  and  strong- 
hold of  that  society.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
broken  out  at  various  times  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  it  has,  no  doubt, 
also  inflicted  upon  society  in  other  pcurts 
of  Ireland  very  grave  and  serious  injury. 
In  other  parts  of  Ireland,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  it  appears  almost  to  have  disap- 
peared ;  but  in  Westmeath,  and  on  the 
borders  of  that  county,  it  still  continues 
to  be  in  existence.  That  it  is  nothing 
new  in  Westmeath  I  think  the  following 
figures  will  prove.  From  a  Eetum  ex- 
tending from  the  years  1848  to  1870  it 
appears  that  40  persons  died  from  vio- 
lence within  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
and  in  12  only  of  those  cases  were  con- 
victions obtained.  In  addition  to  these 
40  oases  there  were  54  persons  fired  at, 
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strictly  carried  out  in  the  case  of  West- 
moath   and    the   neighbourhood.      The 
ordinary  police  force  in  "Westmeath  has 
beon    added   to   by,  I  think,  1 30   men ; 
additional  stations,  too,  have  been  es- 
tablished wherever  an  outrage  has  oc- 
curred   or    irt    apprehended ;    the    cost 
of  these  additional   stations  has  been 
in  many  instances  defrayed  out  of    a 
tax   upon   the   inhabitants ;  the    police 
have    arrested    numerous    persons   un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last 
year    for    being    out    at    night    under 
suspicious  circumstances;   but   in  very 
few  of  these  cases  have  the  magistrates 
been  able  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  because  those  persons  who   were 
arrested  had  taken  good  care  that  they 
were  out  on  business,  and  that  they  had 
a  lawful  and  also  an  additional  excuse ; 
patrols  have  been  established  wherever 
a  constabulary  officer  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliey  were  necessary,  and  special 
protection  has  been  given  in  many  cases 
to  persons  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  So 
far  have  the  precautions  of  the  constabu- 
lary reached  that  in  some  cases  some  of 
the  worst  characters  have  been  almost 
constantly  watched  ;  but  so  perfect  and 
complete  has  been  the  character  and 
organization  of  this  conspiracy,  that  the 
constaTiulary  have  attributed  but  little 
importance  to   precautions  like    these. 
They  believe  the  Riband  leaders  can 
concert  measures  and  project  a  scheme 
of  retaliation  by  the  meeting  of  two  or 
three  men  in  the  road  or  in  the  middle 
of   a  fair.      An  outrage  can  thus   be 
planned  within  earshot  of  the  police,  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  be  made 
with  a  precision  wliich  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded if  the  conspirators  assembled  in 
a  secret  meeting  place.     I  need  not  say 
that  the  Irish  Government,  that  my  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  myself  have  made  most  careful  in- 
quiries to  see  whether  the  police  and 
magistrates  possess  any  powers  which 
they  have  not  yet  used  ;  but  they  have 
conclusively  shown  us  that  even  the  ad- 
ditional powers  of  the  Act  of  last  year 
have   not   been  sufficient  to  cope  with 
this  conspiracy  of  Westmeath  and  its 
neighbourhood.     Now,  if  this  state  of 
things  really  exists — and  it  can  be  too 
readily  proved — the  Government    say, 
and  I  say  to  the  House,  that  it  is  an  in- 
tolerable state  of  things.     The  Govem- 
ment  are  prepared  to  admit  it,  and  we 
Bay  that  we  are  determined  to  apply  to 
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the  House  for  a  remedy.   What  we  pro- 
pose to-night  to  do  is  this — ^to  lay  the 
facts  which  I  have  stated,  and  other 
facts  which  are  too  long  to  lay  before 
the  House  now — to  lay  all  these  facts 
before  a  Committee  of  this  House.     We 
ask  to  have  a  Committee  to  join  with  us 
in  thoroughly  sifting  and  attempting  to 
elucidate  these  facts.   We  do  not  ask  the 
Committee  to  provide  us  with  a  remedy. 
Wo  feel  that  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    But  we  do  think  we  may 
fairly  ask  the  Committee  to  assist  us  in 
examining  into  these  facts,  and  into  the 
state  of  things  which  I  have  described. 
Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not  one  which 
wo  think  requires  legislation  in  haste  or 
in  panic.     There  has  been  quite  enough 
of  hasty  legislation,  and  we  believe  that 
any  legislation  not  based  upon  a  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  evil,  and 
of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  evil,  would 
fail  in  its  object.     We  ask,  then,  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  should  examine 
with  us  into  the  facts  which  I  have  laid 
before  them,  and  we  ask  this  for  several 
reasons.     First,  we  ask  this  Committee 
for  our    own    assistance.    It   may,    of 
course,  be  said  that  we  have  within  our 
own  reach  all  the  necessary  means  of 
obtaining  information.     We   have,  no 
doubt,   the  information  of  responsible 
magistrates;  we  have  the  information  of 
the  constabulaiy  officers;  we  have  the 
information  which  can  be  given  us  by 
the  officers  of  the  law,  and  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  disparage  the  value 
and  the  accuracy  of   the   information 
which  those  officers  can  give  us.     Still, 
oven  with  regard  to  them,  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  amiss  tliat  their  know- 
ledge and  experience,  that  their  obser- 
vations and  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions, should  be  tlioroughly  investigated 
by  impartial  and  independent  means. 
We  thmk  that  new  light  may  bo  obtained 
by  bringing  new  minds  to  bear  upon  the 
Committee,     m  addition  to  that,  we  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  assistance  and  know- 
ledge which  can  be  provided  by  persons 
whose  information  is  not  readily  acces- 
sible by  tlie  Government.     We  hope  and 
expect  that  local  magistrates  will  come 
forward  and  give  us  their  information. 
We  hope  that  employers  of  labour  will 
come  forward  and  tell  us  what  they 
know.     In  short,  we  hope  that  persons 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants,  with  their 
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habits,  and  with  their  maimers,  will 
come  forward  and  give  us  independent 
information  upon  this  subject.  And  al- 
though, no  doubt,  the  Iriwi  Government 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  fuU  in- 
formation from  those  sources  as  they 
could,  still  we  believe  that  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  obtaining 
further  information,  and  of  sifting  it  in 
a  more  thorough  and  complete  fnanner. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  ask  for  this 
Committee.  And  the  next  reason  why 
we  ask  for  a  Committee  is  in  justice  to 
ourselves  and  the  House.  It  is  possible 
— I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  but 
it  is  possible— that  the  House  might, 
upon  the  statement  I  have  made,  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  case  was  proved, 
and  to  give  the  Government  any  powers 
which  they  might  think  fit  to  adk.  But, 
Sir,  I  think  the  House,  in  taking  such  a 
course,  would  evade  that  responsibility 
which  properly  belongs  to  it.  [  Cries  of 
"No,  no  ! "  and  '*The  Government !  "]  I 
think.  Sir,  that  the  case  does  not  depend 
on  the  mere  figures  which  I  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  the  House,  nor  upon 
the  assertions  which  I  have  made,  though 
I  think  them  capable  of  being  proved. 
I  believe  that  the  House  has  the  means 
of  obtaining  full  and  sufficient  proof  of 
them,  and  I  think  the  House  would 
evade  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  it  if  they  took  for  granted  from  any 
Minister  a  statement  of  facts  which  they 
themselves    have  .  the    opportunity    of 

Soving  to  their  own  satisfaction.  The 
ouse  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  take 
for  granted  any  statement  made  by  a  Mi- 
nister on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill ;  but 
the  House  examines  for  itself  all  such 
statements,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  made.  Why,  then,  in  a  case 
like  this,  when  grave  and  great  con- 
ititutionad  questions  are  involved,  is 
the  House  to  evade  its  responsibility, 
and  refuse  to  examine  the  facts  and 
grounds  upon  which  a  measure  is  to 
be  laid  before  it  ?  And,  lastly,  we  ask 
for  an  inquiry  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  We  know  the  use  that 
will  be  made  by  all  the  enemies  of  order 
and  peace  and  of  this  country  in  Ireland, 
of  any  proposal  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  additional  and  stringent  powers. 
We  know  that  the  use  made  of  it  would 
be  extended  far  beyond  the  district  with 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned  with 
to-night.    We  know  that  the  evil  results 


arising  from  misrepresentation  would  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  we 
therefore  think  that,  before  we  ask  for 
additional  powers,  before  we  expose  the 
whole  country  to  the  risk  of  mischief  by 
asking  for  this  inquiry,  it  is  due  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  coming  forward  and 
testifying  to  the  truth  or  the  falsehoods 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  a  small  portion  of  their 
country,  or  of  showing  that  they  have 
been  exaggerated.  It  is  due  to  them  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  these 
evils  exist  in  Westmeath  only,  and  do 
not  exist  elsewhere.  It  is  due  to  them 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
denying  any  participation  in  these  crimes 
and  in  this  conspiracy.  These  are  the 
ffroimds  upon  which  we  think  we  may 
lairly  ask  the  House  to  enter  with  us 
into  an  examination  of  the  facts.  We 
do  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility 
that  properly  belongs  to  us ;  but  we  do 
say  that  the  House,  no  more  than  the 
Government,  has  any  right  to  evade  the 
responsibility  which  properly  belongs  to 
it.  I  repeat  that,  in  asking  the  House 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts, 
we  have  no  desire  to  ask  the  Committee 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  Upon  the  facts  so 
established,  as  I  believe  thev  would  be 
before  a  Committee,  the  Government 
will  be  prepared,  as  I  have  said  before, 
to  legislate.  The  Government  think  the 
stato  of  things  intolerable,  and  a  remedy 
they  are  determined  to  find,  if  not  within, 
then  without,  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  Motion,  there  are  two  observations 
which  I  desire  to  make  to  the  House. 
The  first  relates  to  the  words  in  the  Mo- 
tion, "the  nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  a 
certain  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
federacy existing  therein."  These  words 
may  seem  to  some  Members  of  the  House 
to  be  pedantic,  but  they  have  been 
chosen  as  the  description  applied  to  the 
Biband  conspiracy  in  a  former  Act  of 
Parliament.  These  words  have  been 
chosen  to  show  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  Westmeath,  and 
the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  generally 
known  by  that  name.  The  other  obser- 
vation is  this — that  I  have  added  at  the 
end  of  the  Motion  that  the  Committee 
are  to  inquire  into  **  the  best  means  of 
suppressing  the  same."  Now,  these 
words  form  part  of  the  Motion,  because 
I  thought  it  probable  and  desirable  that 
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many  witnesses  wlio  would  come  before 
tlie  Committee,  would  wish  not  only  to 
state  the  facts  Tvith  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted, but  to  state  what  in  their  opi- 
nion is  the  remedy  that  should  be  ap- 
plied. I  do  not  think  it  the  least  de- 
sirable that  the  witnesses  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  ginning  their  opinion  on  this 
subject.  But  I  am  quite  aware  that 
those  words  have  been  misunderstood 
and  misapprehended.  I  am  quite  aware 
they  have  been  misunderstood  as  mean- 
ing that  we  have  asked  the  Committee 
not  only  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  facts,  but  to  provide  a  remedy.  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  that  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Government,  and  rather  than 
that  any  false  impression  of  the  sort 
should  exist,  I  will  willingly  consent 
either  to  alter  the  words  referred  to,  or 
to  omit  them  altogether,  provided  always 
it  be  understood  that  the  witnesses  shall 
not  thereby  be  precluded  fi:t)m  express- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  they 
would  suggest.  Now,  I  come  to  one 
point  of  wliich  a  great  deal  has  been 
made,  and  in  respect  to  which  much  mis- 
apprehension exists,  and  that  is  the  No- 
tice which  I  gave  upon  the  matter,  but 
which  does  not  form  any  part  of  the 
Motion  —  namely,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  a  Secret  Committee.  When 
the  Government  decided  to  move  for  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee,  we  con- 
sidered what  evidence  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  before  it.  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  to  w^hich  I  have  already  ro- 
feri'ed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  good 
deal  of  evidence,  and  probably  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  evidence,  might  be  ob- 
tained from  persons  resident  in  the 
country,  if  they  were  not  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  their  evidence  would  be 
published  in  the  newspapers.  It  was 
thought  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
Committee  should  have  the  power  of 
giving  gentlemen  who  may  be  willing  to 
be  examined  the  protection  of  secresy. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  examine  the 
question  as  to  what  sort  of  protection 
the  Committee  could  give.  I  n)imd  that 
there  are  only  two  descriptions  of  Com- 
mittees known  in  tliis  House — the  ordi- 
nary Select  Committees  and  Conmiittees 
of  Secresy.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two,  I  believe,  consists  in  this — that 
a  Secret  Committee  is  one  at  which  not 
even  a  Member  of  this  House  has  a  right 
to  be  present.  The  ordinary  Select  Com- 
mittee has  a  right  of  excluding  the  pub- 
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lie  whenever  it  thinks  fit,  but,  of  course, 
secresy  in  the  case  of  any  particular  wit- 
ness would  be  defeated  if  one  or  two 
Members  of  the  House  insisted  on  the 
right  of  being  present.  Therefore,  follow- 
ing the  precedents  which  we  have  upon 
the  records  of  this  House,  I  gave  Notice  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  their  in- 
tention to  make  this  a  Secret  Committee — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  giving  the 
Committee  power  to  exclude  the  public 
and  also  Members  of  this  House  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  this 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  wit- 
nesses. But  there  never  was  any  inten- 
tion— and  if  hon.  Members  will  refer  to 
the  precedents  they  will  find  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Secret  Committee  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  intention — 
of  making  this  a  Committee  to  sit  alto- 
gether with  closed  doors.  It  was  always 
intended  that  the  question  of  secresy 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  Committee 
itself;  that  the  greater  part  of  its  inves- 
tigations shoidd  be  conducted  as  usual, 
but  that  they  should  have  the  power  of 
affording  to  witnesses  the  protection  of 
secresy  whenever  in  their  opinion  this 
might  become  necessary.  But  I  am  not 
surprised  that  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  remark,  and 
has  been  very  much  misunderstood ;  and 
I  will  frankly  admit  to  the  House  that 
the  precedents  to  which  we  must  go  back 
for  the  appointment  of  Secret  Com- 
mittees are  not  precedents  derived  from 
the  best  periods  of  our  history.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  go  back  to  the  years 
1812  and  1818  for  precedents  of  Secret 
Committees  to  inquire  into  public  mat- 
ters. It  is  true  that  there  has  been,  at 
a  later  date,  a  Committee  of  Secresy, 
but  that  was  an  investigation  of  a  very 
different  nature — an  inquiry  into  the 
Bank  Acts.  But  to  go  back  to  prece- 
dents which  are  strictly  applicable  to 
this  case,  we  should  have  to  refer  to  the 
precedents  of  1812  and  1818.  The  Go- 
vernment, seeing  how  much  this  matter 
has  been  misunderstood,  have  considered 
the  matter  again,  and  they  prefer  rather 
to  make  a  deviation  from  the  established 
practice  than  return  to  those  precedents. 
We  propose  to  leave  tho  matter  of 
secresy  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.  We  propose  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  precisely  in 
the  ordinary  manner;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  their  inquiry,  they  should  think 
that  by  sitting  with  closed  doors  they 
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c£ui  obtain  evidence  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  procure,  then  the  Com- 
mittee will  come  to  the  House  and  ask 
for  the  necessary  authority,  and  the  Go- 
vernment will  give  them  all  the  assis- 
tance in  their  power.  ['*0h!  oh!**] 
That  is  the  way  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  leave  the  matter.  I  myself  do 
not  .believe  it  makes  much  difference 
whether  the  Committee  is  a  secret  one 
or  not.  I  believe  that  witnesses  such  as 
I  have  described  will  be  willing  to  come 
forward  whether  the  Committee  is  a 
secret  one  or  whether  it  is  not ;  if  they 
would  be  afraid  to  come  and  give  their 
evidence  openly  it  is  very  probable  they 
would  be  afraid  to  give  it  even  before  a 
Secret  Committee.  Still,  if  the  Com- 
mittee should  think  that  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  evidence  in  this  mauQcr 
which  otherwise  they  would  be  unable 
to  do,  it  will  be  always  in  their  power  to 
come  to  this  House  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  with  closed  doors.  I  am  told  that 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  is 
going  to  be  opposed.  I  do  not  know 
upon  what  ground  the  opposition  will 
rest.  Certainly,  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
it  be  opposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  For  there  is  a 
precedent  in  point;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  to  1812  or  1818,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  similar  Committee.  I 
find  that  in  1852  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  a  very  similar  state  of  things  in  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and 
Louth  was  appointed  by  this  House  on 
the  Motion  of  Mr.  Napier,  the  Irish 
Attorney  General  of  the  Government 
xwith  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  then  con- 
nected. That  Committee  was  appointed 
without  any  such  statement  on  me  part 
of  the  Government  as  I  have  been 
authorized  to  make  to-night — that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  any 
responsibility  whatever  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  Mr. 
Napier,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
vernment, simply  told  the  House  of  the 
state  of  things  in  those  counties,  and  asked 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  I  can  see,  took  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  upon  themselves  for  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee.  As  far, 
also,  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  no  person 
in  this  House  took  any  objection  to  the 
appointment.  Therefore,  whatever  may 
be  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appoint- 


ment of  this  Committee  is  going  to  be 
opposed  to-night,  I  can  hardly  imagine 
that  hon.  GenSemen  opposite,  who  have 
set  us  the  example  of  resorting  to  this 
means  of  obtaining  information  for 
themselves,  will,  grudge  us  a  like  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  information  which 
we  are  anxious  to  acquire.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  proposal  I  now 
have  to  make  will  expose  us  to  innu- 
merable taimts  as  to  the  failure  of  what 
is  called  our  system  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion. I  know  that,  very  shortly,  we 
shall  hear  some  criticisms,  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  character,  upon  remedial 
legislation  in  general,  and  upon  our 
policy  of  conciliation.  But  even  if  the 
proposal  which  I  have  now  to  make  in- 
volved the  most  ample  confession  of 
mistake  and  failure,  I  believe  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  not  shrink 
from  proposing  to  Parliament  that  which 
they  felt  it  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
undertake.  But  I  beg  to  say  for  myself, 
and  for  the  Government,  that  I  do  not 
feel  in  the  least  that  I  appear  here  in 
the  character  of  a  penitent  in  a  white 
sheet,  or  that  the  proposal  which  I  now 
make  involves  any  confession  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  I  cer- 
tainly never  heard  any  Gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  House  say  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  religious  equality  or  the 
passing  of  a  law  regulating  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Leland  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
Kiband  conspiracy.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  insanity  for 
anybody  to  say  so.  I  cannot  see  on  what 
possible  ground  it  coidd  be  imagined 
that  the  establishment  of  equal  and  just 
legislation  should  have  any  effect  on  the 
minds  of  men  who  have  a  system  of  laws 
of  their  own — not  just  laws,  but  the 
most  unjust,  the  most  arbitrary,  the 
most  tyrannical,  and  the  most  barbarous. 
I  cannot  conceive  what  sympathy  such 
men  could  have  with  good  legislation. 
And,  therefore,  I  cannot  imagine  on 
what  grounds  it  could  enter  into  the 
mind  of  any  man  that  justice,  as  applied 
to  L^eland,  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  putting  down  Ribandism.  I 
know  it  has  been  said — and  I  believe  it 
to  be  true — that  Ribandism  and  other 
forms  of  disaffection  in  L'eland  derive 
their  chief  strength  from  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.  I  believe  that  this 
strength  is  partly  derived  from  this  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  and  partly  from  the 
lear  which  these  organizations  inspire  in 
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tlio  minds  of  the  people.  But  I  believe, 
also,  that  sjinpathy  with  these  forms  of 
(lisafFiM'tion  is  waninf2^  day  by  day  under 
tlm  infliipnce  of  just  ^vernment;  and  I 
beliovr  that  the  Govenimeiit  will,  with 
tho  assistance  of  this  Committee  and  of 
the  House,  bo  i'nabled  to  pass  such 
measures  as  iinll,  in  a  short  time,  put  an 
on<l  to  that  fear  which  is  the  othor  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  hands  of  these 
conspirators. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  it  ate  ot  Wcstmeath  and  certain 
pirts  ndjoining,  of  Meath  and  King*i  Countj, 
tlic  n.-itiirc,  extent,  and  effi'Ctot'a  certain  unlawful 
combination  and  confe<lemoj  existing  therein, 
anii  tho  b<*st  mcani  of  suppressing  tho  Bame."— 
(  The  Mirquess  of  Ilartintjton.) 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said  :  The  noble 
Lord  commenced  his  observations  by  con- 
fessinjjf  the  sentiment  of  dismay  with 
which  ho  rose  to  make  the  proposition 
with  which  ho  has  terminated  his  speech, 
and  I  quite  sjTnpathized  with  tho  noble 
Lord.  I  thought  it  was  a  sentiment  most 
natural,  and  it  did  him  great  honour,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  under  its  influence  at 
that  moment.  Considering  how  the  House 
of  Commons  has  passed  tho  last  two  years ; 
the  sacrifices  which  have  been  proposed 
and  which  have  been  submitted  to,  the  un- 
ceasing vigilance,  the  teeming  device,  the 
constant  energy,  the  great  exertions  that 
never  have  been  wanting ;  remembering 
how  legislation  has  been  carried  on  to 
tho  exclusion  of  all  subjects  of  Imperial 
interest  but  those  which  related  to  Ire- 
land ;  how  England  has  submitted  to 
the  postponement  of  measures  of  great 
importance,  and  Scotland  has  given  up 
that  dnrling  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion which  we  have  found  so  interesting 
and  entei*taining  this  evening ;  ana 
viewing  what  apparently  is  the  result 
of  two  years  of  constant  legislation  by 
a  Government  elected  for  tho  purpose 
of  introducing  an  entirely  new  system 
in  the  administration  of  Ireland,  and 
whi(rh  cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
it  has  not  been  supported  generously  by 
tho  House  in  any  of  the  measures  which 
it  deemed  necessary  to  consunmiate 
this  great  end,  I  can  quite  understand, 
or,  at  least,  I  could  quite  understand, 
until  tho  closing  observations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  he  rose  under  a  feeling 
of  some  dismay.  But,  according  to  the 
noble  Lord,  in  his  concluding  sentence, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  ho 
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should  be  dismayed — ^the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  present,  in  the  instance  of  this 
disturbed  county  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, is  exactly  that  which  we  ought  to 
have  expected.  He  t^lls  us  that  religious 
equality,  that  agricultural  equity — great 
ends  which  have  been  attained  under  his 
administration — were  never  for  a  moment 
to  be  counted  on  as  a  means  by  whidi  a 
state  of  society  such  as  he  now  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  could  be  ameliorated. 
If  that  be  the  case  why  should  the 
noble  Lord  be  dismayed?  The  noble 
Lord  should  pluck  up  his  courage.  If 
he  is  to  succeed  in  the  singular  proposi- 
tion he  has  made  to-night,  he  should 
have  come  forward,  not  as  a  daunted, 
but  rather  as  a  triumphant  Minister. 
He  should  have  said — ''It  is  true  that 
murder  is  perpetrated  with  impunity ;  it 
is  true  that  life  is  not  secure,  and  that 
property  has  no  enjoyment  and  scarcely 
any  use ;  but  this  is  nothing  when, 
in  the  enjo^nnent  of  abstract  political 
justice — and  by  the  labours  of  two  years 
we  have  achieved  that  for  Ireland  — 
massacres,  incendiarism,  and  assassina- 
tions are  things  scarcely  to  be  noticed  by 
a  Minister,  and  are  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  inquiry  of  a  Committee." 

Now,  after  the  somewhat  peiplexinff 
address  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  let  me  recall  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  position  in  which  hon. 
Members  find  themselves  to-night,  after 
the  Notice  which  was  given  48  hours  ago. 
Suddenly  the  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  comes  down  and  announces 
the  appointment  of  a  Secret  Committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  a  portion  of 
Ireland,  and  not  only  to  consider  its 
state  of  combination  and  confederacy 
against  the  law,  but  also  to  devise  means 
for  suppressing  the  same.  That  was 
the  way  in  which  the  question  was 
put  before  us.  Now,  however,  we  are 
told  it  is  not  to  be  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee ;  but  have  the  Qovernment  well 
considered  the  effect  of  making  such 
an  amiouncement  to  the  world,  and  ex^ 
pressing  an  opinion  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  Secret  Committee  to 
consider  the  condition  of  a  portion  of  Ire- 
land ?  Why,  the  telegraphic  cable  must 
have  flashed  the  announcement  to  Ame- 
rica 48  hours  ago,  and  what  do  you 
think  must  have  been  the  effect  of  it  on 
those  treasonable  confederacies  which 
are  always  in  action — and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  action,  as  we  know — against  the 
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authority  of  England  ?  Wliat  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  such  an  announcement? 
It  must  have  produced  a  conviction  in  their 
minds  that  £be  Government  found  the 
whole  state  of  society  in  Ireland  under- 
mined, and  that  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  was  in  imminent  danger.  To 
announce  48  hours  after  this  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  a  Secret  Committee,  indicates  a 
tone  of  levity  in  dealing  with  a  great  ques- 
tion which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Siirely  a  Minister  who  proposes  a  Secret 
Committee  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  by 
that  proposition  alone  incurs  the  gravest 
responsibility.  Now,  to-night  we  find 
it  is  not  to  be  a  Secret  Committee,  and 
then,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  find  it  is 
also  a  Committee  which  is  not  to  devise 
means  for  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of.  Then  what  is  the  Committee  to  do  ? 
Observe  the  description  of  this  district 
of  Ireland,  where  there  are  not  only 
these  evils,  but  these  spreading  evils — 
observe  the  description  of  it  given  by 
the  Minister.  It  is  brief,  and  terse  in 
the  extreme.  He  tells  us  it  is  in- 
tolerable. He  tells  us  the  state  of  Ire- 
land is  intolerable — ["No,  no!"! — that 
the  state  of  a  great  portion  of  Ireland 
is  intolerable,  and  therefore  wiU  want 
inquiry.  [**  No,  no  !"]  Well,  that  the 
state  of  a  county  in  Ireland  is  intole- 
rable. Is  it  reduced  to  that?  Is  a 
county  in  a  state  so  intolerable  that  you 
must  come  to  a  Senate  to  ask  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  it  ?  Can  you 
not  get  out  of  the  difficulty  without 
coming  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
asking  it  to  appoint  a  Secret  Committee 
to  devise  means  to  govern  a  coimty? 
Well,  Sir,  secreey  is  given  up  and  devis- 
ing means  are  given  up  ;  so  the  question 
is — "What  is  this  Committee  to  do  ?  " 
Every  impartial  Member  on  either  side 
of  the  House  must  have  felt  the  diffi- 
culty, and  asked  himself  that  question. 
Why,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant gave  us  ample  explanations  as 
to  the  various  means  by  which  he  might 
have  gained  complete  information  on  all 
points  which  the  Government  required 
to  guide  them  in  order  to  meet  the  evils 
of  this  district;  and,  indeed,  under  the 
very  Act  which  we  passed  last  year,  they 
have  pbwers^-extraordinary  powers ;  so 
that,  for  instance,  if  there  is  a  felony 
committed  in  a  district,  they  can  sum- 
mon witnesses  before  them  and  examine 
them,  even  although  such  witnesses  may 


not  be  connected  with  the  felony.  Why, 
what  power  has  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  compared  with  this 
power  ?  I  would  impress  on  the  House 
the  inexpediency  of  assenting  to  a  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment fi*om  their  responsibility  as  an 
Executive. 

But  the  noble  Lord,  who  says  he 
will  never  appear  in  the  sheet  of  a 
penitent,  and  holding  the  taper  of  re- 
morse, told  us  to-night  that,  whatever 
the  original  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment were,  it  is  not  their  intention  now 
to  ask  this  Committee  to  devise  any 
means  to  suppress  the  evils  of  which 
they  complain,  and  which  they  describe 
as  intolerable.  I  would  say  myself  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  support  the 
Government  in  any  demand  they  may 
make  upon  their  own  responsibility  to 
terminate  an  evil  which  they  describe, 
and  I  believe  justly  describe,  as  intole- 
rable. There  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
an  antiquated  history  of  the  horrors  of 
Bibandism  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  come  to  this  conclusion.  We 
know  the  evil.  We  have  long  heard  of 
the  evil,  and  of  the  perpetration  of  these 
new  crimes  and  these  new  horrors ;  cmd 
I  was  only  astonished  that  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne 
they  were  not  referred  to  with  more  dis- 
tinctness. We  have  recently  had  from 
die  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  an  an- 
nouncement with  reference  to  them  which 
prepared  us  for  the  legislation  which  I 
suppose  the  Government  will  come  for- 
ward and  propose ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  come  forward  and  propose 
a  remedy,  I  think  I  might  venture  to 
answer  for  every  Gentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  House  that  he  would  give  it  an 
unfiinching  support.  The  evil  is  intole- 
rable and  ought  to  be  put  down,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  support  Her  Majesty's 
Government  if,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  functions,  they  come  for- 
ward and  propose  a  measure,  instead  of 
asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  The 
matter  is  urgent,  and  the  business  of  a 
Committee  is  necessarily  always  long. 
A  Committee — ^to  do  what — to  examine 
officers  of  the  Gt)vemment,  to  examine 
magistrates,  to  caU  for  information  from 
a  miscellaneous  multitude  of  witnesses  ? 
Why,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  for  such 
purposes  is  always  in  existence.  It  is  the 
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Cabinet  of  the  Queen.  They  have  the 
best  information,  and  they  are  selected 
men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  com- 
l^otent  to  decide  on  that  information  ;  and 
on  the  results  of  their  deliberations  and 
on  their  convictions  they  ought  to  intro- 
duce a  measure,  and  not  move  for  a 
Committee,  when  the  state  of  an  Irish 
county  is  intolerable.  Let  the  Standing 
Orders  be  suspended  if  the  case  is  ur- 
gent. 

The  noble  Lord  has  made  some  re- 
ference, from  that  richness  of  precedent 
with  which  he  has  been  crammed  on  this 
occasion,  to  what  occurred  in  1852,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distress  of  this  re- 
generating Government  of  Lreland,  sup- 
ported by  a  hundred  legions,  and  elected 
by  an  enthusiastic  people,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  grievances  of  that  country 
and  secure  its  contentment  and  tran- 
quillity he  must  needs  dig  up  our  poor 
weak  GFovomment  of  1852,  and  say — 
**  There  was  Mr.  Napier,  your  Attorney 
General,  he  moved  for  a  Committee,  and 
you  were  a  Member  of  that  Cabinet." 
If  I  had  had  a  majority  of  100  behind 
my  back  I  would  not  have  moved  for 
that  Committee.  I  did  the  best  I  could, 
and  I  passed  a  good  Bill  by  a  re- 
spectable majority.  But  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed  similar  to 
the  situation  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  ?  Look  for  a  moment  to  the 
relations  which  this  Government  bear 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  was  elected  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose; he  was  the  Minister  who  alone 
was  capable  to  cope  with  these  long-en- 
during and  mysterious  evils  that  had 
tortured  and  tormented  the  civilization 
of  England.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man i)ersuaded  the  people  of  England 
that  with  regard  to  Irish  politics  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
Well,  Sir,  he  has  been  returned  to  this 
House  with  an  immense  majority,  with 
the  object  of  securing  the  tranquillity 
and  content  of  Ireland.  Has  anything 
been  grudged  him  ?  Time,  labour,  de- 
votion— whatever  has  been  demanded 
has  been  accorded,  whatever  has  been 
proposed  has  been  carried.  Under  his 
influence  and  at  his  instance  we  have 
legalized  confiscation,  consecrated  sacri- 
lege, and  condoned  high  treason ;  we  have 
destroyed  churches,  we  have  shaken  pro- 
perty to  its  foundation,   and  we  have 
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emptied  gaols ;  and  now  he  cannot  govern 
a  county  without  coming  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee!  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  aU  his  heroic  exploits, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  great  majority, 
is  making  Government  ridiculous.  If 
he  persists  in  this  absurd  suggestion  I 
shall  leave  it  to  fortune  to  decide  what 
may  be  its  results.  If  he  will  bring  for- 
ward a  measure — an  adequate  measure 
— a  measure  which  will  meet  the  evil,  he 
will  be  supported.  The  late  Secretary 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue)  knows  very  well  what  is  the 
measure  that  will  meet  the  evil,  because 
he  plaintively  asked  the  magistrates  at 
Meath  what  he  should  propose  to  help 
them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  they 
met  in  quarter  sessions,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, and  told  him  what  was  neces- 
sary. What  the  magistrates  told  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
will  be  the  groundwork,  the  gist,  and 
the  pith  of  the  measure  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  must  bring  forward. 
Under  certain  circumstances  they  will 
have  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act; 
but  after  the  flashy  speeches  of  tne  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  upon  that  sub- 
ject we  must  have  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee as  a  veil  in  order  that  he  may 
save  his  self-love. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHERLOCK,  who  had 
given  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
the  Previous  Question  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land originally  gave  Notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee,  including  an  inquizy 
not  merely  into  the  distun)ed  state  of 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  but  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  (King's  County),  as 
well  as  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  also 
the  best  means  of  suppressing  the  same. 
As  representiiig  one  of  the  counties  to 
be  af^ted  by  the  inquiry — an  inquiry 
which  in  its  terms  suggested  legislation 
to  follow  upon  inquiry — and  that  inquiry 
being  suggested  as  of  a  secret  character, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
to  give  Notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  formation  of  that  Committee.  The 
omission  of  the  element  of  secresy  ma- 
terially altered  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Secresy  naturally  suggested  suspicion. 
No  matter  how  high  might  be  the  cha- 
racter of  that  Committee — ^no  matter  how 
respectable  might  be  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  it,  the  moral  impression 
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left  on  the  country  arising  £rom  a  secret 
inquiry  and  the  decision  of  a  secret 
tribunal  would  never  have  satisfied  those 
who  would  have  been  effected  by  the 
legislation  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
fair  and  impartial.  The  result  of  all 
legislation,  in  reference  to  crime  ought  to 
be  not  merely  to  prevent  crime,  but  to 
satisfy  those  in  the  community  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  criminals  that 
justice  had  been  done.  The  investiga- 
tion before  the  Committee  would  not 
have  obtained  that  result.  He  sub- 
mitted, however,  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  although  an  alteration 
in  terms  of  his  original  Motion,  would 
still  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  impression  of  secresy,  be- 
cause he  had  informed  the  House  that 
the  Committee  would  have  power  to 
apply  to  the  House  fix)m  time  to  time 
for  powers  enabling  them  to  exclude 
strangers,  and  carry  on  their  investiga- 
tions with  closed  doors.  Now,  the  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a  large  portion  of 
official  Members,  would,  he  presumed, 
think  it  their  duty  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion and  adopt  the  hint  thus  thrown  out. 
And  the  Committee,  whether  directly 
secret  or  indirectly  secret,  would  never 
satisfy  the  people  that  the  inquiry  had 
been  a  fair  one,  and  that  no  undue 
means  had  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  information  which  was  not  strictly 
accurate,  and  did  not  represent  the  actual 
condition  of  the  parts  of  the  country 
affected.  It  was  a  very  important  fact 
that  in  King's  County,  which  would  be 
affected  by  the  inquiry,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  murder  since  1869 ;  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  that  county  was  con- 
cerned, there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
pressing  necessity  for  legislation  to  sup- 
press any  increase  of  crime  in  that 
county.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  the  means  which  had  been  resorted 
to  consequent  upon  the  legislation  of  last 
year,  had  been  of  the  most  strenuous 
and  energetic  character.  The  coimtry 
had  been  patrolled,  a  Special  Commis- 
sion had  been  appointed,  the  police  had 
been  increased,  and  every  power  that 
could  be  used  by  the  Government  had 
been  brought  into  operation.  And  all 
to  do  what?  To  restore  peace  to  this 
county,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
very  small  band  of  men,  who,  if  they 
were  not  affected  by  the  entire  power  of 
the  British  Gk)vemment — ^who,  if  they 
were  not  subdued  by  its  patrols  and  in- 


creased police,  still  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  nefarious  pursuits,  not- 
withstanding the  coercive  legislation  of 
the  Government,  because  we  had  had 
these  inquiries,  and  this  legislation,  and 
these  Preservation  Acts  year  after  year — 
and  the  Act  of  last  Session  was  sugges- 
tive of  this — ^that  it  referred  to  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  commencing  30  years 
ago,  aU  of  them  having  the  same  objects 
in  view,  all  of  them  being  coercive  in 
their  character,  and  all  of  them  failing 
to  procure  the  end  wluch  was  now  sug- 
gested as  the  result  of  this  present  in- 
quiry— ^the  unity  of  Ireland.  Well,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  if  coercive  mea- 
sures had  failed,  they  should  look  to 
some  other  measures  —  to  some  other 
cause  for  the  origin  of  these  offences, 
and  to  some  other  means  of  repressing 
them.  The  cases  adverted  to  by  the 
noble  Lord  were  not  agrarian  offences. 
The  murder  of  a  steward  arose  out  of  a 
private  quarrel,  and  that  of  the  process 
server  from  a  too  strenuous  discharge 
of  his  functions;  and  in  neither  case 
was  the  original  cause  of  quarrel  any 
dispute  about  land.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  weU-conducted  portion  of  society 
ought  to  have  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  which  woidd  merely 
affect  the  ill-disposed,  and  those  who 
were  likely  to  commit  crime,  and  which 
would  not  prejudice  or  affect  those  mem- 
bers of  society  who  were  not  amenable 
to  the  law,  because  they  had  not  com- 
mitted such  crimes.  But  they  had  been 
told  by  the  noble  Lord  that  additional 
sums  had  been  imposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  supernumerary  policemen,  con- 
sequent on  the  committing  of  the  crimes. 
Now  these  Peace  Preservation  Acts  had 
operated  sometimes  with  considerable  in- 
justice to  those  who  had  in  no  way  parti- 
cipated in  the  crimes  committed.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  he  might  refer  to  the 
case  of  the  King's  County,  in  which  there 
had  been  only  one  attempt  to  murder  in 
the  course  of  the  last  six  months.  It  was 
a  very  extraordinary  case,  and  one  illus- 
trating the  hardship  which  resulted  from 
the  passing  of  these  coercive  measures  to 
those  who  had  no  connection  with  the 
crime.  The  case  was  this — ^A  small  farmer, 
with  seven  acres  of  land,  became  embar- 
rassed in  circumstances  several  years  ago. 
Being  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  he  made 
over  his  farm  to  one  of  his  creditors,  and 
went  to  America.  After  living  in  Ame- 
rica for  a  number  of  years  he  returned 
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home,  and  hearing  that  his  creditor  had 
repaid  himself  by  the  possession  of  the 
farm,  he  asked  him  if  he  would  restore 
it.  The  new  occupant  refused,  and  dis- 
putes and  altercations  arose,  and  the 
landlord,  a  gentleman  of  smedl  property, 
kindly  interfered  to  restore  peace,  but 
without  effect.  The  debtor  returned  to 
America,  but  intimated,  on  going  away, 
that  ho  would  have  his  revenge,  and 
shortly  after  he  left  this  country  his  cre- 
ditor was  fired  at  one  Sunday  on  his 
way  to  church.  His  wife  was  wounded. 
Now,  what  had  been  the  result  ?  Addi- 
tional police  had  been  placed  on  the 
townland  in  charge  of  the  house  of  the 
man.  The  burden  of  this  would  fall  on 
the  tenants  of  the  gentleman  who  tried 
to  reconcile  these  parties  —  very  small 
tenants  and  poor  men,  and  if  they  paid 
this  assessment  they  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  their  rents.  In  addition,  the 
domain  land  of  the  gentleman  was  also 
largely  assessed.  Now,  there  was  the 
man  who  had  exerted  himself  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  power  to  wevent  this 
crime  made  to  suffer  for  it.  In  a  parish 
in  Westmeath,  in  consequence  of  an 
exemption  of  Protestants  from  a  similar 
tax,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Catholics,  condemning 
the  invidious  distinction  as  one  only  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  sustain  religious 
animosities,  and  tend  to  promote  dis- 
order ;  and  the  meeting  protested  against 
the  assumption  that  Catholics  were  not 
as  loyal  as  Protestants,  and  declared 
that  they  were  as  loyal.  In  the  raising 
of  such  a  tax  there  was  a  departure 
from  strict  impartiality;  and  if  this  Com- 
mittee were  appointed,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  extended  to 
the  mode  in  which  these  assessments 
were  levied,  and  whether  there  had  been 
any  partiality  in  the  levying  of  them. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  borne  testimony  to  the  ge- 
neral tranquillity  of  Ireland.  He  could 
say  for  his  own  county — of  King's  County 
— that  peace  did  prevail,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  small  portion  where 
intruders  came  from  the  county  of  West- 
meath. All  borderers  were  troublesome. 
He  should  not  have  addressed  the  House 
if  the  inquiry  had  been  confined  to  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  He  should  have 
left  that  duty  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  But  in  the  name 
of  the  King's  County  he  must  protest 
against  this  proposal.    He  objected  to 
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legislation  following  legislation.  There 
was  also  an  Act  in  full  force — an  Act 
supported  by  the  entire  power  of  the 
British  Government  —  giving  perhaps 
necessary,  but  imconstitutional,  powers 
to  the  Government  of  Ireland.  These 
powers  would  continue  in  force  until 
August  next,  and  he  felt  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  to  follow  upon  this  inquiry 
would  not  lessen  the  evil,  and  that  mea- 
sures of  a  different  kind  must  be  re- 
sorted to  to  eradicate,  from  time  to  time, 
the  spirit  which  prevailed,  imhappily,  in 
small  portions  only  of  Ireland. 

PrevioiLs  Question  proposed,  ''That 
that  Question  be  now  put." — {Mr,  Ser- 
jeant Sherlock.) 

Me.  G.  E.  BEOWNE  said,  he  regret- 
ted, that  the  first  time  he  had  the  honour 
to  address  the  House,  that  the  subject  of 
debate  was  one  of  so  unpleasant  a  na- 
ture and  relating  to  Ireland.  He  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  but 
for  a  very  brief  period,  whilst  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  this  Select  Com- 
mittee, as  moved  for  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  inexpedient  and  unnecessary.  Now, 
if  there  was  not  at  present  a  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  in  operation  in  that  coun- 
try then  there  might  be  some  grounds 
to  apply  for  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the  couniy 
of  Westmeath  and  portions  of  the  ad- 
joining counties.  But  with  that  Act  in 
frdl  force,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
of  adopting  so  unusual  a  course.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  know,  if  those  counties 
were  so  disorganized  or  in  such  a  state 
as  the  noble  Marquess  had  described, 
why  the  local  authorities  were  unable  to 
contend  that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
was  ineffective.  He  believed  if  this 
Committee  was  appointed  its  labours 
would  be  fruitless  and  abortive,  and 
might  have  an  effect  that  none  of  them 
desired — of  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  estranging  them  still  further 
frx)m  the  Gbvemment  of  this  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vernment  had  shown 
his  disposition  to  deal  fairly  and  justly 
towards  Ireland,  as  proved  by  the  Land 
Act  of  last  Session,  and  the  Church 
question  of  the  Session  before,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  the  people  felt  grateful, 
and  fully  appreciated  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  He  would  only  say  that  there 
was  no  one  deprecated  and  deplored  so 
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much  as  lie  did  the  unfortunate  ex- 
istence of  those  secret  combinations  so 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  that  country, 
and  he  was  grieved  to  have  heard  from 
the  noble  Marquess  that  the  county  of 
Westmeath  was  as  he  had  described  it ; 
but  he  rejoiced  to  have  heard  him  say 
that  the  other  portions  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  peaceable  state.  But  he  (Mr. 
Browne)  could  not  approve  of  the  re- 
medy the  noble  Marquess  proposed  when 
he  considered  that  the  Irish  Executive 
was  invested  with  ample  power  to  meet 
and  suppress  the  evils  complained  of.  He 
should,  therefore,  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  W.  H.  GEEQORY  said,  the  de- 
bate showed  that  there  were,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  famous  statesmen,  three 
courses  in  that  case  open  to  the  GK>- 
vemment.  They  might  either  take  the 
course  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Sherlock),  and  also  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
that  was  to  do  nothing ;  or  else  the 
course  recommended  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  who 
had  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  at  once  act  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility; and  then  there  was  a  third 
course,  the  one  actually  adopted  by  the 
Government — ^namely,  to  ask  for  an  in- 
quiry previously  to  legislating.  As  to 
tiie  remarks  that  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  below  him,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  listened  to  them 
with  surprise.  How  could  he  think  that 
we  could  longer  endure  the  state  of 
things  now  going  on  in  a  part  of  Ireland, 
which  was  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to 
civilization  ?  Why,  within  12  hours  of 
the  Chamber  in  which  they  were  as- 
sembled there  existed  a  reign  of  terror, 
where  the  evil  passions  of  vindictive  men 
were  the  only  law  that  was  recognized ; 
where  secret  tribunals  issued  their  de- 
crees, which  were  executed  in  the  open 
face  of  day  with  as  great  a  certainty  as 
the  certainty  of  impunity.  It  was  per- 
fectly impossible  to  acquiesce  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  which  was  only  equalled 
by  the  condition  of  Southern  Italy  a  few 
years  ago,  and  by  that  of  Greece  at  the 
present  moment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  affected  to  say  that  these  out- 
rages were  not  to  be  dealt  with  because 
they  were  not  agrarian.  He  believed 
himself  that  in  a  great  number  of  oases 


in  Westmeath  these  outrages  were  not 
agrarian.  They  occurred  m  connection 
with  all  the  varied  business  transacted 
in  daily  life.  A  man  employed  a  herd 
or  a  shepherd  and  dismissed  him  for  neg- 
lect ;  the  secret  edict  went  forth,  and  the 
shepherd's  successor  was  instantly  shot. 
The  station-master  at  Mullingar  dis- 
missed a  railway  porter  for  his  neglect 
of  duty,  and  that  station-master  was 
shot.  The  company  which  owned  a  great 
railway  traversing  that  district  dismissed 
the  guard  of  a  train,  and  because  the 
chairman  and  directors  could  not  be 
met  and  shot  down  at  noon-day,  stones 
were  repeatedly  placed  at  night  in  the 
way  of  the  majl  train  to  upset  it  and 
wreak  that  most  dastardly  kind  of  re- 
venge. That  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case  :  a  law  of  terror,  and  not  only  that, 
but  threatening  letters  falling — as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  described  notices  to  quit  as  doing — 
like  snow-flakes  on  every  house  in  a 
county  for  many  miles  round.  What 
if,  in  certain  districts,  murders  had  for 
a  time  ceased!  But  why  was  that? 
Because  the  whole  coimty  was  so  pa- 
ralyzed with  terror  that  no  man  durst 
do  a  single  thing  against  the  will  of 
those  secret  tribunals.  The  contrivers 
and  perpetrators  of  those  outrages  were 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  police  and 
the  constabulary,  but  they  durst  not  lay 
a  hand  on  them  because  there  would  be 
no  evidence  forthcoming.  When  an  hon. 
Member  below  him  attempted  to  stop  re- 
pressive measures  in  circxmistances  like 
those  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
that  was  not  a  landlord's  question ;  it 
was  essentially  the  question  of  the  poor 
man  and  the  peasant.  The  landlord 
might  retire  to  London  or  to  Dublin, 
and  be  safe  from  the  assassin ;  if  he 
chose  to  remain  in  the  country  he  could 
go  out  and  take  his  ''constitutional'' 
with  a  couple  of  agreeable  constables ; 
or  if  he  Hked  to  ti^e  an  airing  in  his 
car,  he  could  do  it  accompanied  by  the 
same  officials  with  their  rifles  cocked  and 
ready  for  action.  How  very  different 
was  the  poor  man's  position.  When  he 
infringed  any  of  the  decrees  of  that  secret 
tribunal,  lie  knew  that  if  he  went  to 
market,  he  knew  his  steps  were  watched ; 
if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  return 
home  safe,  there  was  not  a  night  on 
which  he  did  not  lie  on  his  bed  in  fear 
and  trembling  lest  his  door  might  be 
burst  open  and  himself  placed  on  his 
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knees  and  shot  dead  like  a  dog  before 
tlio  oyes  of  his  wife  and  family.    That 
was  the  state  of  things,  and  there  was 
no  palliation  for  it,  no  excuse.     Years 
ago  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge.  WTien  flagitious  acts 
were  committed  by  owners  of  land,  driv- 
ing  people  forth   on   the  wide  world, 
doomed  to  starvation  and  death,  then, 
no  doubt,  in  the  last  extremity  of  de- 
spair, men  executed  a  bloody  vengeance 
that  could  not,  perhaps,  bo  much  won- 
dered at,  thougli   it  could  not  be  de- 
fended."   But    those  days  had   passed 
away ;  legislation  had  taken  care  that 
those  acts  of  landlord  injustice  should 
not  continue  to  be  perpetrated,  and  there 
was  now  the  fullest  reparation  for  them. 
Therefore  lot  them  hear  no  more  that 
notliing  could  be  done.  Something  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  done  to  put  down 
a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  a  civilized 
nation.      Then  came  the  second  point, 
and  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  said — *'0h, 
you  shoidd  have  come  down  at  once  and 
we  would,  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
have  given  you  with  open  hands  and 
open  hearts  any  powers  you  liked  to  ask 
for."    Now,  ho  was  sorry  to  say  he  was 
old  enough  to  recoUect  certain  transac- 
tions of  the  year   1846,  when  a  great 
Minister  came  down  to  that  House  when 
Ireland  was  convidsed  by  outrage,  and 
asked  for  additional  powers  to  repress 
the  evil.    What  then  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  and  the  allies  he 
borrowed  from  the  other  side  do  ?  They 
said  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  a  man 
not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  those  imcon- 
stitutional  i)owers,  and  they  drove  from 
Office  the  man  who,  above  all  others, 
was  the  most  scrupulously  constitutional 
Minister  that  ever  ruled  over  this  coun- 
try.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
was   a   good  master   of  combinations. 
Were  they  so  sure  that  if  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  had  come  down  at  once  and  asked 
for  extra  powers  they  might  not  have 
had  a  declamation  equally  strong  and 
vigorous  as  that  of  that  evening,    in- 
veighing   against  the  Government  for 
ventuiing  to  ask  for  powers  wliich  ought 
to  be  denied  any  Ministry  ?    Would  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  have 
turned  to  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way, and    asked    them    whether    they 
were  prepared  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
a  young  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  violate 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  accede 
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to  that  most  extraordinary  request  ? 
Then  there  only  remained  one  other 
course — namely,  the  one  submitted  to 
them  by  the  Government,  and  he  should 
support  it.  He  believed  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  witnesses,  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  House  and  the  coimtry  that 
the  state  of  things  which  he  had  de- 
scribed existed ;  and  then,  when  tlie 
Government  were  enabled  to  justify  the 
powers  they  asked  for  by  evidence  which 
had  been  properly  tested  and  sifted,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  House  would 
readily  grant  them  such  powers  as  would 
enable  them  to  redeem  Ii'eland  from  the 
disgrace  and  loss  of  character  from  which 
she  suflered  at  present.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  party  spirit,  however  strong 
it  might  be,  would  induce  any  Gentle- 
man, no  matter  on  what  side  of  the 
House  he  sat,  to  tamper  with  assassina- 
tion. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  myself  if  it  is  possible, 
after  the  speech  wliich  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  just  addressed  to  the  House, 
that  we  can  on  any  ground  fail  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  put  down  this  system  of 
terrorism  and  intimidation  which  he  has 
described  to  us.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  dared  to  say  here  that  the  police  can 
put  their  hands  on  these  assassins,  and 
yet  he  has  ventured  to  call  upon  this 
House  to  delay,  and  to  leave  these  un- 
happy i)eople  who  for  more  than  a  year 
have  been  living  under  the  system  of  in- 
timidation and  terrorism,  so  to  continue 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  Conunittee 
of  Inquiry.  He  is  willing  to  leave 
them  to  linger  in  this  condition  while  we 
have  an  inquiry.  The  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  has  newly  come 
into  the  office  of  Chief  Secretaiy  for 
Ireland,  and  I  am  sony  to  see  that  the 
beginning  of  his  official  experience  in 
connection  with  that  country  has  been  so 
inauspicious  and  of  so  unsatisfactory  a 
character.  He  is  to  be  pitied  in  this 
matter ;  but  he  takes  the  office  with  all 
its  responsibUitios,  and  he  finds  that  his 
first  duty  is  to  take  the  chesnuts  from  the 
firo  which  had  grown  too  hot  for  his 
predecessor.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  C.  Fortescue)  has  retired  from  his 
business,  and  left  the  noble  Lord  to  do 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it.  It 
wiU,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  early 
in  the  Session  of  1870  this  very  county 
of  Westmeath  was  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Meath  and  Mayo  as  one 
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of  the  disturbed  districts  in  wliich 
there  was  a  dangerous  and  formidable 
amount  of  intimidation  and  terrorism. 
But  let  me  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  (Mr.  Gregory)  why  he  is  afraid 
that  we  will  not  give  the  Government 
those  powers  that  they  may  want  for 
the  repression  of  this  state  of  things  ? 
When  they  came  to  Parliament  for  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  did  we  not  sup- 
port them  with  both  voice  and  vote,  and 
did  not  we  tell  them  that  we  would  have 
given  them  even  larger  powers  if  they 
had  asked  for  them,  as  we  knew  what 
the  system  of  terror  and  horror  which 
existed  was  ?  In  this  county  of  West- 
meath  there  are  people  who,  day  by  day, 
dare  not  stir  from  their  homes  without 
the  defences  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  spoken  of.  There  are  husbands — 
gentlemen  in  the  same  position  as  your- 
selves— who  never  leave  home  without 
their  wives  expecting  them  to  be  brought 
back  corpses.  These  things  are  happen- 
ing every  day,  and  the  Government  tell 
you  to  inquire !  I  say  that  this  is  a 
mockery  and  a  folly.  Even  now  the 
noble  Lord  tells  you  that  he  knows  the 
remedy  already — he  does  not  come  to  ask 
for  that,  he  Imows  what  it  is.  There  is 
no  information  to  procure  so  far  as  the 
Government  is  concerned — they  have  it 
all  in  their  possession  already.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  and  everybody  who  has  been 
connected  with  that  country,  know  that 
all  these  things  exist,  and  that  West- 
meath  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  because  when  you  put 
the  law  in  force,  these  things  still  exist  in 
spite  of  it.  Conspiracies  exist  and  are 
carried  on  in  open  day,  and  the  police 
know  the  men  who  are  concerned  in  them 
and  if  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  to 
be  suspended  to-morrow,  they  would  be 
able  to  put  their  hands  on  them  in  a 
moment.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  to  the  noble  Lord  that  they  could 
to-morrow,  if  they  chose,  put  their  hands 
on  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts.  I  feel 
BO  strongly  on  this  question  that,  if  the 
Government  would  do  something,  I  would 
not  stand  in  their  way.  Kather  than  we 
should  have  a  mean,  cowardly,  dis- 
honourable giving-up  of  duties  of  Go- 
vernment, and  that  nothing  should  be 
done,  I  would  even  vote  for  this  Com- 
mittee.   The   Government  has  under- 


taken 80  much,  has  promised  so  much — 
although  the  noble  Lord  tells  us  that 
these  hopes  have  never  been  held  out. 
Why,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  I  came 
across  a  speech  which  reminded  me  of 
the  sort  of  hope  they  had  held  out. 
What  said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
whose  voice  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  at  pre- 
sent silent  in  this  House,  but  whom,  I 
trust,  we  shall  soon  hear  again  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Bright), 
speaking  in  January  last  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Government,  told  us,  as  he 
had  done  in  former  times,  that  there  was 
no  statesmanship  in  acts  of  force  and 
repression,  for  that  men  the  most  climisy 
and  brutal  could  take  such  measures. 
What  we  wanted,  he  said,  were  men  of 
higher  genius,  and  he  marked  out  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  we  wanted  men 
of  the  highest  patriotism,  and  no  doubt 
he  felt  that  he  and  those  who  were  work- 
ing with  him  were  men  of  that  class,  and 
that  these  were  the  men  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  Ireland.     He  said — 

" '  All  crime  shall  ceaie,  and  ancient  frauds  shall 
fall; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale  ; 
Peace  o*er  the  realm  her  olive  wand  extend, 
Aud  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heaven  de- 
scend.' 

This  may  appear  the  language  of  great  exaggera- 
tion, but  if  we  are  able  to  banish  agrarian  crime, 
if  we  can  unbar  the  prison  doors,  if  we  can  reduce 
all  excess  of  military  force,  if  we  can  make  Ire- 
land as  tranquil  as  England  and  Scotland  now 
are,  then,  at  least,  we  shall  have  done  something 
to  justify  the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  our 
time." 

Yet,  at  this  very  time,  the  same  crimes 
are  being  enacted  in  Westmeath,  the 
same  dark  conspiracy  exists  as  then,  and 
yet  you  come  for  no  further  powers. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  near  me  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  asks  why  you  do  not  come  to 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers  to 
enable  you  to  deal  with  this  terrible 
state  of  things.  The  reason,  no  doubt, 
is  because  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  has  used 
such  strong  language  with  respect  to 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  that  he  wants 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Committee 
to  give  him  some  sort  of  sanction  for  the 
measure  he  finds  it  necessary  to  ask  for. 
When  last  year  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  asked — was  urged,  to  apply 
to  Parliament  to  suspend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  he  said  he  could  not  do  so, 
that  he  would  never  do  so  except  we 
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were  on  the  immediate  verge  of  a  civil 
war.  In  addressing  his  constituents  in 
Lancashire,  he  distinguished  between 
the  policy  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
acting  and  that  of  those  who  sat  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  But  now  he  has 
found  that  his  remedial  measures  have 
failed  ;  that  his  Peace  Preservation  Act 
has  failed ;  that  the  men,  women,  and 
children  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect  in 
this  county  in  Ireland — for  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  protection,  and  every 
dav  and  every  hour  that  he  does  not 
bring  forward  measures  for  their  efficient 
protection  increases  his  responsibility — 
are  in  danger  of  thoir  lives.  I  say,  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  Govern- 
ment, and  without  wishing  to  taunt 
those  who  sit  opposite,  that  when  mur- 
der stalks  abroad,  when  crime  of  that 
kind  which  makes  every  household  a 
misery  and  a  trouble  to  itself  is  preva- 
lent, and  when  the  Government  merely 
comes  down  here  and  asks  for  a  Com- 
mittee, it  is  a  Government  which,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
employ  a  word  which  he  used  with  so 
much  emphasis  the  other  night — it  is 
a  Government  which  makes  itself  oon- 

temptiblo.      

Mr.  CHICHESTEE  FOETESCUE  : 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Previous  Question  just  now 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock)  greatly  under- 
rated the  gravity  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  nave  had  to  deal  in  a 
smaU  district  in  Ireland,  I  think  that  the 
passion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  led  him  grossly 
to  exaggerate  the  condition   of  affairs. 

t'-  No,  no  !"]  When  I  use  these  words 
understate  my  conviction  of  the  effect 
of  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  taunted  me  with  not  having  dared 
to  prox>ose  to  this  House  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland.  Such  taunts  come  strangely 
from  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sat 
opposite  to  me  this  time  last  year,  when 
it  was  my  duty — from  which  I  did  not 
shrink — to  propose  measures  more  strin- 
gent, more  effective,  than  any  that  have 
been  proposed  at  any  time  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  of 
public  men — ["Oh,  oh!'*] — ^more  effi- 
cacious in  their  conception  and  in  their 
result.  The  condition  of  things  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  certainly  sin- 
gular, and  therefore  well  deserving  of 
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the  consideration  of  this  House,  and  of 
Members  of  this  House  in  whom  we  can 
place  confidence.  The  Act  of  last  year, 
not,  I  am  happy  to  think,  standing 
alone,  but  combined  with  the  ereat 
remedial  measures  of  that  and  of  the 
previous  year,  has,  as  every  person 
m  Ireland  knows,  effected  a  marvedlous 
change  in  the  coimtry  for  the  better. 
\ Laughter, ']  I  hear  a  laugh  from  those 
hon.  Members  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity, or  have  not  taken  the  trouble, 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case  for 
themselves;  but  I  appeal  to  every  fair 
man,  of  every  creed  and  party  in  Ire- 
land, as  to  whether  what  I  say  is  not 
true,  and  whether  the  legislation  of  the 
Government,  taken  as  a  whole,  including 
their  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order,  have  not,  in  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed,  proved  to  be  of  the 
most  remarkably  satisfactory  character. 
That  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Ireland.  Yeiy 
different  views  are  taken  of  this  subject 
outside  from  what  are  held  inside  this 
House.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
hon.  Members  within  these  waHs  who 
hope  for  the  failure  of  measures  which 
come  from  their  opponents — who  long  to 
see  the  failure  of  measures  which  have 
cost  the  Government  and  Parliament  in- 
finite thought  and  labour.  [*'  Oh,  oh  !"] 
Yes,  there  are  minds,  at  all  events,  that 
catch  at  the  first  excuse  for  believing  that 
failure  has  taken  place.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  out-of-doors.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  in  Ireland  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation,  and  almost 
beyond  hope,  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  that  at  no  time 
within  memory  has  Ireland  been  so 
prosperous,  so  calm  |^**0h,  oh!"] — ^I 
know  what  I  am  speakmg  of — I  repeat, 
so  prosperous,  so  calm,  so  confident  of 
the  future,  so  contented,  so  loyal  as  she 
is  at  the  present  moment.  But  those 
measures  having  failed  in  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  country,  is  it  so  extraordi- 
nary and  so  unreasonable  that  we  should 
come  to  this  House  to  ask  it  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  some  of  its 
best,  its  most  capable,  its  most  trusted 
Members  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
this  exceptional  and  limited  failure  ?  K 
that  Committee  be  appointed  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  lay  before  them  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
they  will  be  enabled  to  say  whether  we 
have  failed  in  any  point  in  giving  full 
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effect  to  the  powers  which  we  possessed. 
Although  I  readily  admit  that  the  infor- 
mation so  to  be  obtained  will  be  of  yalue 
to  the  Qt)vemment,  still  I  believe  it  will 
be  of  equal  value  to  the  House  as  en- 
abling them  to  ascertain  beyond  dispute 
the  facts  and  causes  of  this  want  of  suc- 
cess, which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been 
limited  and  exceptional.  The  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire has  alluded  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  1852 ;  but  I  say  that  any  ac- 
cusation that  could  be  brought  against 
the  present  Government  at  the  present 
time  would  apply  with  double  force  to 
the  Government  of  1852,  because  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land at  that  time  was  far  worse  than 
it  is  now.  Sir,  our  standard  of  measure- 
ment has  risen,  I  am  proud  to  say,  since 
those  days.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  certain 
districts  in  Ireland,  or  to  tolerate  the 
state  of  society  that  might  have  been 
tolerated  in  1852.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  remedy  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  admitted  grievances  of  Ireland. 
We  have  kept  &e  peace,  at  the  same 
time,  by  introducing  measures  of  an  ex- 
ceptional nature,  no  doubt,  but  which  we 
thought  were  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  wisdom  of  which  has 
been  proved  by  their  success.  We  Jihink 
that  when  we  find  existing  a  singular 
exception  to  that  rule  we  are  justified  in 
asking  the  House  to  look  into  the  matter 
in  association  with  the  Government. 
And  if  Members  chosen  by  the  House 
will  look  into  the  case  free  from  the 
passionate  partizanship  of  the  right 
non.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
—  [**  No,  no!''] — his  passionate  but 
ffenuine  partizanship  —  and  free  from 
uiat  more  calculating  partizemship  which 
we  heard  from  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evemng 
—if  they  wiU  approach  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  the  then  Attorney 
General  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  who  said  he  would  think  himself 
disgraced  for  ever  if  he  were  to  use  such 
a  subject  as  a  party  question — ^then  I 
believe  Uiat  they  wHl  be  able  to  render 
a  service  to  the  Government,  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  order  in  Ireland. 

Viscouin'  8AND0N  really  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  some  English  Mem- 
ber to  speak  out  plainly  his  mind  with 
regard  to  this  constant  intrusion  of  Irish 


subjects  u^n  the  very  gpravest  hours 
of  the  Session.  The  Mouse  had  freely 
spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in  consider- 
ing, with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness, 
the  real  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  no  one 
on  that  side  of  the  House  had  felt  that 
the  time  had  been  lost,  however  much 
they  might  have  regretted  the  measures 
which  had  been  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. They  one  and  aU  entirely 
and  heartily  discarded  those  feelings  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  had  allowed  himself  to  give 
currency,  when  he  expressed  a  supposi- 
tion that  any  hon.  Member  on  that  side 
of  the  House  rejoiced  in  the  failure  of 
measures  honestly  designed  to  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  But  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  they,  as  men  of 
sense,  could  forget  the  bitter  cry  of  dis- 
tress which  arose  from  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary when  he  rose  to  propose  the  measure 
the  House  was  then  considering.  He  could 
see  that  the  noble  Lord,  with  his  falter- 
ing voice  and  downcast  air,  was  deeply 
and  solemnly  affected  by  the  task  put 
into  his  hand.  The  House  could  see 
that  it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  an  Irish  proprietor,  and  pierced 
his  very  soul  as  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gk)vemment,  to  make  such  a  pro- 
position as  he  brought  forward.  And 
no  wonder  that  with  faltering  lip  and 
trembling  tongue  the  noble  Lord  ex- 
pressed the  regret  he  felt  in  admitting 
that  the  country  had  had  enough  of  hasty 
legislation  for  Ireland.  Hon.  Members 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  had  felt  that,  though,  perhaps, 
they  had  not  dared  to  mention  it  so 
tersely  as  the  noble  Lord  had  done ;  and 
now  it  was  surely  not  totally  unbecom- 
ing that  hon.  Members  representing 
large  commercial  constituencies  should 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  whether  they  were  not  very 
seriously  affecting  the  commercial  stabi- 
lity of  the  country  by  bringing  forward  a 
sensational  Motion  for  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee, and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  only  48 
hours,  telling  the  House  that  nothing 
serious,  grave,  or  tremendous  was  in- 
tended by  the  proposal  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  a  secret  one.  This  pro- 
posal had  not  come  upon  the  House  at 
any  slight  crisis  in  our  national  life. 
The  Government  must  surely  know  the 
very  critical  nature  of  our  relations  with 
America;  and  was  it  not  of  the  very 
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deepest  importance  that  the  position 
which  England  holds  imperially  in  Ire- 
land should  not  be  exaggerated  in  the 
eyes  of  America  ?  It  was  no  slight  mat- 
ter to  enable  American  politicians,  who 
seemed  already  to  trade  upon  the  sup- 
posed weakness  of  Ireland,  to  say  they 
were  right  in  treating  Irish  malcontents 
with  the  dignity  and  consideration  re- 
cently shown  to  the  released  Fenian  con- 
victs, by  receiving  them  with  the  highest 
honours  of  the  State.  Had  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Grovemment  themselves  to  blame 
somewhat  for  the  exceptional  state  of 
things  they  now  came  forward  in  formd 
pauperis  and  asked  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  redress  ?  To  what  were  they 
to  trace  this  contempt  for  the  law  which 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  how  could  they 
suppose  that  the  Irish  people  woidd 
imagine  the  English  Gk)vemment  had 
any  great  respect  for  the  decisions  of 
its  highest  tribunals  when  they  remem- 
bered that  the  very  first  act  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  when  it  came  into 
power,  was  to  release  from  prison  certain 
persons  who  were  suffering  the  punish- 
ment of  the  highest  crimes  they  could 
commit  under  the  law  ?  This  sudden 
alarm  in  Ireland  was  surely  explained 
when  they  remembered  that  only  a  very 
short  time  ago  some  of  the  ^eatest  cri- 
minals known  to  the  Englidi  law  were 
liberated  and  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in 
a  state  almost  of  dignity.  If  such  things 
were  to  be  repeated,  the  Government 
could  not  surely  expect  to  be  respected 
long,  either  in  Westmeath  or  King's 
County.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
with  their  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  had 
put  it  to  the  House  that  the  safety  of 
Ireland  required  the  immediate  adoption 
of  remedial  measures,  no  hon.  Members 
occupying  seats  on  the  side  of  the  House 
on  which  he  sat  would  have  failed  to 
support  the  action  of  the  Government ; 
but  they  felt  it  to  be  a  very  grave  ques- 
tion that  of  turning  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  into  Committees  of 
public  safety — mere  Committees  of  de- 
tective police — who  shoidd  not.  have  the 
power  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  dread- 
ful evils  so  feelingly  described  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Cluef  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  so  deeply  deplored  by  the 
House,  but  who  should  simply  collect  in- 
formation and  leave  the  Ghovemmentto 
apply  some  haphazard  measure  as  a 
remedy.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land made  use,  in  the  courseof  his  speech; 
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of  the  now  hackneyed  phrase  "  justioe  to 
Ireland,"  and  he  hoped  the  programme 
of  the  Irish  Secretary  would  prove  more 
powerful  towards  rendering  tiiat  justice 
than  some  hon.  Members  supposed  it 
would.  He  hoped,  further,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  allow  that  cry 
to  become  the  instrument,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  strongest  Minister  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  mduce  or  force  the 
House  of  Commons  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Executive 
Gt)vemment,  and  to  become  a  Committee 
of  public  safety,  instead  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  trusted  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

Me.  AGAE-ELUS  said,  he  did  not 
think  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  in 
making  the  proposal  before  the  House, 
had  any  desire  to  shirk  any  part  of  its 
legitimate  responsibility ;  in  fact,  he  did 
not  think  such  a  plan  would  be  possible 
of  execution,  even  if  it  were  contem- 
plated. He  felt  certcdn  further,  that, 
before  the  Government  could  take  any 
decisive  action  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
they  desired  further  information  upon 
it;  information  they  would  be  able  to 
obtain  through  the  agency  of  the  Com- 
mittee it  was  proposed  to  appoint.  The 
learned  Serjeant  who  moved  ^e  Previous 
Question  (Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock)  said 
he  wanted  no  further  legislation,  but 
the  course  he  proposed  would  defeat  his 
own  object ;  for  if  the  Committee  were 
refused,  coercive  legislation  would  pro- 
ceed immediately,  without  further  in- 
quiry being  made.  Nobody  on  that 
side  of  the  House  pretended  that  the 
two  great  remedial  measures  for  Ireland 
recently  passed  were  final — that  they 
would  at  once  result  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity being  restored  to  that  country. 
They  were  only  links  in  a  chain,  and 
furtner  measures  were  necessary  before 
Ireland  would  be  completelv  pacified^ 
The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  talked 
of  principles  of  morality ;  but  it  was 
hardly  consistent  with  such  piinciples 
when  he  said  that  his  measures  of  1852 
would  have  been  different  if  he  had  had 
100  majority  at  his  back. 

Me.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING,  as  an 
Irish  Member,  deeply  regretted  the  mea- 
sure which  the  Ghovemmont  had  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  He  should  vote 
against  that  Motion  on  grounds  different 
from  those  that  had  been  advanced  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  He 
believed  that  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  every  case  of  outra^ 
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in  any  oonnty  of  Ireland.  The  Peace 
Preservation  Act  of  last  Session  gave 
power  to  institute  inquiries  much  more 
searching  than  any  Committee  appointed 
by  that  House  could  institute.  If  he 
was  rightly  informed,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  could  not  inquire  upon  oath. 
They  must,  therefore,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  honour  and  the  conscience  of 
those  who  might  be  called  before  them 
to  give  evidence.  The  Peace  Preserva- 
sion  Act  enacted  that  if  a  felony,  or 
even  a  misdemeanour,  was  committed 
in  any  proclaimed  district  in  Ireland, 
the  magistrates  had  the  power  to  bring 
before  them  every  person  of  that  dis- 
trict who  they  believed  could  give  evi- 
dence on  that  felony  or  misdemeanour ; 
they  could  examine  them  upon  oath, 
or  commit  them  if  they  refused  to 
be  sworn.  Now,  that  was  a  power 
no  Committee  could  possess.  Was  the 
state  of  Westmeath  worse  now  than  it 
was  12  months  ago?  The  noble  Lord 
admitted  that  it  was  much  improved. 
The  noble  Lord  stated  that  from  the 
year  1869  to  February,  1871,  seven 
murders  had  been  committed  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  to  which  he  referred, 
and  in  five  of  these  cases  the  parties 
were  amenable,  awaiting  trial.  The 
noble  Lord  referred  to  two  murders, 
the  perpetrators  of  which  had  not  been 
arrested.  But  was  that  a  case  for  coming 
to  the  House  for  extraordinary  powers  r 
He  (Mr.  McCarthy  Downing)  remem- 
bered that  last  year  seven  murders  were 
committed  one  morning  in  London. 
Then,  in  Sheffield,  scenes  of  horror  had 
occurred  that  had  never  disgraced  Ire- 
land. Yet  no  extraordinary  powers 
were  asked  for  on  that  occasion,  a  Com- 
mission only  having  been  appointed 
which  gave  witnesses  certificates  of  in- 
demnity— ^Broadhead,  who  paid  sums  of 
£40  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  hav- 
ing received  one.  In  Mayo,  which  was 
the  worst  coimty  in  Ireland  a  year  ago, 
there  was  now  no  crime,  and  he  believed 
time  would  work  marvels  in  that  respect. 
He  knew  personally  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  grateful  for  the  remedial 
measures  that  had  been  recently  passed 
with  regaid  to  that  country;  they  felt 
now  that  they  had  something  to  be  loyal 
for.  He  deeply  regretted  that  the  first 
official  act  of  the  noble  Lord  the  new 
Chief  Secretary  should  have  been  to  ask 
for  more  repressive  legislation. 

YOL.  OOIY.    [thied  sbeies.] 


Colonel  WILSON- PATTEN  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  object 
to  the  Motion  made  by  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  but  I  wish  to  have  an 
imderstanding  that  the  debate  shall  close 
to-morrow  evening.  There  is  an  im- 
portant Motion  that  stands  upon  the 
Books  for  to-morrow  evening,  but  that 
Motion  is  one  which  I  do  not  think  the 
House  would  deem  it  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss at  much  length,  because  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Poor  Law  Board  will  very 
shortly  introduce  a  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  will  not  press  for  the  withdrawal 
of  that  Motion ;  but,  whether  the  hon. 
Member  withdraws  his  Motion  or  not,  I 
hope  it  will  be  understood  that  if  this 
debate  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
comes  on  at  a  convenient  hour  to-morrow 
evening,  we  shall  finish  it.  It  will  lead 
to  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  public 
if  that  ^ould  not  be  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  next  Government  night  has  al- 
ready been  fixed  for  the  consideration 
of  a  Bill  of  the  highest  importance. 

Mr.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Gt)vemment  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  on  Tuesday ;  but  from  all 
he  could  gather  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  sitting  near  him,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  Mo- 
tion referred  to  could  not  make  any  ar- 
rangement at  present.  If  any  difficulty 
should  arise  from  the  course  which  his 
hon.  Friend  might  choose  to  take,  it 
would  be  solely  attributable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  calling  for 
this  Committee  to  act  for  them  instead 
of  acting  for  themselves. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

House  adjoarned  at  a  quarter  after 

TweWe  o'olook. 
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MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 
SISTER.— QUESTION. 

Loud  HOUGHTON  rose  to  put  a 
Question  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  respecting 
the  relation  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  Imperial  Legislature  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect 
that  last  year  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  them,  Ceylon  was  the 
only  one  of  our  dependencies  where  such 
marriages  had  been  made  legal,  all  the 
rest  of  our  numerous  Colonies  being 
governed  by  the  law  of  this  country. 
Colonial  Legislatures  had  frequently 
chafed  against  this  restriction  ;  and 
great  inconvenience  had  frequently 
arisen,  and  great  complaints  made  of 
the  difficidties  in  which  this  state  of 
things  had  placed  them  ;  and  he  would 
ask  whether,  during  the  Becess,  the 
noble  Earl  had  received  any  communica- 
tions from  such  bodies  on  the  subject, 
what  answer  he  had  given  to  them,  and 
whether  he  would  lay  the  Papers  on  the 
Table  ?  Their  Lordships  would  see  the 
important  bearing  of  this  on  a  question 
which  had  come  before  them  last  Ses- 
sion, and  probably  might  again  come 
before  them.  

The  Eahl  of  KIMBEKLEY  said, 
that  the  only  communication  which  had 
been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment  during  the  Becess  was  from  the 
Colony  of  South  Australia.  The  Legis- 
lature of  South  Australia  had  passed  a 
Bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  When  the  Bill  came  over 
to  this  country  he  confessed  he  felt  some 
doubt  as  to  the  course  he  should  take 
with  respect  to  it;  but  he  finally  felt 
himself  bound  to  piirsue  the  same  course 
as  was  taken  by  his  predecessors  on 
three  former  occasions,  when  similar 
Bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
South  Australia,  and  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  disallow  the  Bill.  He  should 
have  no  objection  to  produce  the  letter 
of  the  Governor  of  South  Australia,  and 
his  answer  to  it. 

HouM  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Fire 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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PoBLio  Bills — Ordered — Firtt  Reading — Landed 

Property  (Ireland)  Act  (1847)  Amendment* 

[59]  ;    Workshops    Regulation    Aot    (1887) 

Amendment*  [58] ;  Fairs*  [60]. 
Fint  Reading — West  African  Settlementa  *  [57]. 


ARMY— CLAIMS  OF  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  KENNAWAY  asked  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  the  Annj, 
the  claims  of  of&cers  to  employment 
who  have  obtained  Commissions  tlurough 
Sandhurst,  and  who,  aft«r  serving  Her 
Majesty  in  tropical  climates  have  been 
compelled  to  go  on  half-pay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disbanding  of  the  West 
India  Begiments,  will  be  considered  ? 

Mb.  OARDWELL  repUed  that  the 
claims  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  had  been  and  would 
be  considered  whenever  occasion  offered, 
both  by  the  Field  Marshal  Oommand- 
ing-in-Chief  and  himself. 


INDIA—FIELD  ARTILLERY.— QUESTION^ 

Colonel  BAETTELOT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  any  protest  has  been  made  to 
the  Gbvemment  by  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, or  by  the  Conmiander  in  Chief  in 
India,  against  the  reduction  of  the  foroe 
of  Field  Artillery  in  that  Country,  which 
will  be  made  by  the  proposed  transfer 
of  five  Batteries  of  Horse  Artillery  fixnn 
the  Indian  to  the  Imperial  Establish- 
ment at  home ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  Hoose 
Copies  of  the  Letters  or  Telegrams  he 
has  received  r 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  The  only  reply 
that  I  am  in  a  position  to  g^ve  at  pre- 
sent to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
Question  is  that,  when  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  Home  Gbvemment 
and  the  Government  of  India  about  the 
proposal  of  the  GK>vemment  of  India 
with  reference  to  the  reduction  of  the 
artillery  force  in  that  country  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  no  objection  to  lay 
it  on  the  Table  if  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  wishes  to  move  for  it. 
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he  was  sorry  to  say,  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  incidental  to  the  change 
of  Office  when  the  vacancy  was  officially 
reported,  the  recommendation  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  Office  in  favour  of  the  pecu- 
liarly qualified  person  was  overlooked, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Doyle  was  appointed.  He 
believed  that  the  facts  stated  in  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  were  correct, 
and  those  circumsttmces  having  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Post- 
master General,  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
Hugh  Doyle  was  an  imfit  person  to  hold 
the  office,  and  his  appointment  was  can- 
celled accordingly. 

Me.  BRUEN  inquired  the  name  of 
the  eentleman  to  whom  the  appointment 
had  been  promised? 

The  Mabquess  of  HAHTINGTON 
said,  he  did  not  recollect  the  gentleman's 
name,  but  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  become  acquainted  with  it  when 
he  attained  the  appointment. 


IRFXAND— POSTMASTERSHIP   OF   CAR- 
LOW.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BEUEN  asked  the  Postmaster 
(General,  Whether  Hugh  Doyle  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Postmaster  of  Car- 
low  ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  said 
Hugh  Doyle  was  in  April  1867  convicted 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  bribery 
and  corrupt  practices  at  the  previous 
Election  for  the  Borough  of  Carlow,  fined 
in  the  penalty  of  £50,  and  his  name  re- 
moved in  consequence  from  the  list  of 
Electors  of  that  Borough;  whether  he 
is  of  opinion  that  such  an  appointment 
is  likely  to  be  in  anyway  beneficial  to 
that  department  of  the  public  service ; 
whether  it  is  not  the  rule  or  universal 
practice  that  Postmasterships,  the  sala- 
ries attached  to  which  amount  to  £100 
a-year  and  upwards,  are  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  deserving  and  experienced 
clerks  or  other  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, without  interference  of  Treasury 
or  Parliamentary  influence;  and,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  reason  for  excepting 
that  Post  Office  from  the  operation  of 
the  role  or  practice  above  mentioned  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETTNGTON 
replied  that  it  was  the  ordinary,  but  not 
the  invariable  rule  that  the  postmaster- 
ships  worth  above  £100  a-year  in  Ire- 
land were  filled  up  in  the  manner  de- 
soribed  by  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member.  When  ihe  value  of  the  post- 
fnasterships  was  about  the  limit  of  £100 
per  annum,  it  was  a  matter  of  conside- 
ration whether  it  should  be  given,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  rule,  by  compe- 
titions, in  the  same  manner  as  the  larger 
postmasterships  were  obtained,  by  gen- 
tlemen already  in  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment, or  whether  it  should  be  left 
to  be  filled  up  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  the  Treasury.  In  the  present  case, 
when  the  vacancy  was  expected,  a  strong 
representation  was  made  to  his  prede- 
cessor in  Office  in  favour  of  a  gentleman 
who  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
claim  to  the  appointment  in  question. 
After  making  inquiries  he  decided  that 
the  appointment  in  question  was  one 
which  might  very  fairly,  and  without 
doing  any  iniury  to  the  public  service 
or  defeating  the  claim  of  any  servant  of 
the  Department,  be  left  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  so  len  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  intention  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  had  referred 
should  obtain  the  situation.  Afterwards, 


PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER— DECAY  OF 
THE  STONE   WORK.- QUESTIONS. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
rapid  decay  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  the  stone  of  which  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  constructed ; 
and  whether  it  is  proposed  to  take  any 
measures  with  respect  to  it  ? 

Mb.  W.  M.  TOERENS  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
the  external  portions  of  the  Palace  re- 
ported on  by  Professors  Faraday  and 
Murchison  in  1860,  as  having  been  up 
to  that  time  preserved  from  decay  by 
the  indurating  composition  invented  by 
M.  Szerelmy,  continue  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  exfoliation  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  observable  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  ? 

Me.  AYETON  said,  in  reply,  that  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that,  unfortunately, 
a  certain  quantity  of  defective  stone  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Moreover,  in  large  works 
of  this  kind,  where  some  of  the  stones 
were  highly  carved,  some  pieces  pro- 
bably got  broken,  and  here  and  there 
the  broken  pieces  were  put  in  in  a  very 
defective  and  improper  manner,  and  as 
time  wore  on  these  defects  became  ap- 
parent, the  bits  of  stone  fell  off,  and 
created  considerable  alarm  in  respect  to 
the  stability  of  the  building.  That  alarm 
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was,  however,  entirely  unfounded,  and  Augustine  and  St.  Chad,  Haggeretoney 
there  was  nothing  at  all  which  really  in  a  terrible  state  of  want  and  destitu- 
affected  the  general  character  of  the  sta-  tion,  and  suffering  from  small  pox ; 
bility  of  the  stone  work  of  which  the  whether  he  has  taken,  or  intends  to 
Houses  were  constructed.  Some  years  take,  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
ago  the  subject  was  carefully  considered,  that  statement;  and,  whether  the  au- 
and  experiments  were  made  with  various  thorities  of  those  parishes  are  fully  and 
processes  to  endeavour  to  preserve  those  adequately  performing  their  duties  under 
stones  which  had  exhibited  signs  of  de-  the  existing  Poor  Law  in  respect  of  those 
cay ;  but  ho  was  sorry  to  say  that  a  suffi-  families  so  suffering,  as  stated  ? 
ciently  accurate  record  was  not  kept  of  Mb.  GOSCHEN  replied,  that  his  at- 
these  steps  to  enable  them  to  judge  satis-  ten  tion  had  been  called  to  the  matter, 
factonly  of  the  effects  produced.  Not  and  that  he  had  taken  steps  to  ascertain 
one,  however,  of  those  efibrts  had  proved  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  question 
altogether  successful.  Of  the  many  at-  by  communicating  with  the  gentleman 
tempts,  that  of  M.  Szerelmy  was,  un-  who  had  written  the  letter,  and  with  the 
doubtedly,  proved  to  be  the  best ;  but  relieving  officer  of  the  parish.  No  doubt 
still  it  was  not  one  which  could  be  re-  the  locality  was  in  a  terrible  state  of 
lied  upon  for  the  pennanent  preserva-  suffering,  and  when  the  horrors  of  small 
tion  of  the  defective  stones.  What  had  pox  in  any  household  was  considered 
been  done  last  year  was  to  make  an  ap-  it  could  easily  be  imagined  what  they 
plication  of  all  the  processes,  under  the  must  be  in  the  densely  crowded  dwell- 
superintendence  of  a  competent  chemist,  ings  of  the  poor.  With  regard  to  ttie 
and  in  the  course  of  the  spring  it  was  destitution,  Mr.  Brett  in  his  letter  ad- 
intended  to  treat  all  the  defective  stones  mitt^d  that  no  blame  attached  to  the 
with  that  process  which  the  chemist  parochial  authorities.  One  of  the  fami- 
might,  on  the  whole,  think  would  be  lies  which  was  visited  almost  daily  by 
most  efficacious.  If  it  were  foimd  that  the  relieving  officer,  was  in  receipt  of 
some  of  the  stones  were  greatly  eaten  10«.  a- week  for  medical  comforts  and 
into,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  sustenance,  besides  what  was  derived 
should  be  cut  out  and  new  stones  intro-  from  other  charitable  sources.  The  re- 
duced ;  and  in  that  manner,  by  constant  lieving  officer  offered  20«.  to  a  nurse  to 
attention  to  their  repair,  and  at  a  com-  attend  to  the  children  of  the  family  with- 
paratively  small  expense  in  each  year,  out  success.  The  great  difficulty,  he 
there  was  no  doubt  the  outside  of  the  might  add,  was  not  to  find  money,  but 
building  could  be  preserved  for  many  to  find  nurses.  He  was  bound  to  state, 
centuries  to  come.  in  justice  to  the  authorities,  that  Mr. 

CoLoxEL  WILSON-PATTEN  asked,  Brett,  in  his  communication,  stated  that 

Whether  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  such  was  the  extraordinary  feeling  they 

Gentleman  had  been  called  to  the  fact  were  almost  glad  to  find  still  existing 

that  it  was  portions  of  the  solid  masonry  among  the  poorer  classes  with  reg^ard  to 

which  was  giving  way  ?  parochial  relief,  that  many  of  the  fami- 

Mk.   AYETON  said,    he  was   quite  lies  concealed  from  the  relieving  officers 

aware  that  some  of  the  stones  had  been  the  fact  that  small  pox  existed  in  their 

considerably  eaten  into  by  decay,   and  houses,  though  they  had  to  pay  private 

the  face  of  those  stones  would  have  to  medical  men  small  simis  for  their  visits 

be  cut  out  and  new  faces  introduced.  and  medicine.     Mr.  Brett  said — 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  authorities  going  from 
house  to  house  to  find  out  cases,  and  being  told 

POOR  LAW— METROPOLIS— SMALL  POX  there  were  none  a  few  moments  after  the  dootor 

AT  STOKE   NEWINGTON.  had  left." 

QUESTION.  The  hon.  Baronet  would  see  the  extreme 

SirGEORGEJENKINSON  asked  the  difficulty  which  local  authorities  had  in 

President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Whe-  ^^^f  °g  ^^^  ^}^^^  questaons  ;   but  aU 

ther  he  has  noticed  a  statement  in  '^The  ^^*  could  be  done  had  been  done  by 

Times"  of  the  23rd  instant,  and  signed  *^®°^  ?^  the  way  of  providing  not  only 

by  Robert  Brett,  surgeon,  Stoke  New-  V^T^^^ons,  but  clothmg,  bedding,  fiiel, 

ington  Green,  containing  a  description  ^^  ^**^®'  necessaries. 


of  several  families  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Mr,  Ayrton 
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ARMY  PROMOTION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  a  classified  Return  for  the  1st  day 
of  January  1871,  of  the  officers  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Army — Artillery, 
Engineers,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry,  show- 
ing the  ranks  in  which  they  would  be 
placed  if  their  promotion  were  regulated 
on  the  conditions  and  by  the  length  of 
service  fixed  for  the  Staff  Corps  of  India, 
— ^viz.,  in  the  rank  of  Subaltern  under 
12  years,  in  that  of  Captain  after  12 
years,  of  Major  after  20  years,  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  after  26  years,  of  Colonel 
after  31  years,  and  in  receipt  of  Colonel's 
allowances  after  38  years'  service ;  si- 
milar Betum  of  the  officers  of  these 
several  arms,  showing  the  numbers  in 
each  of  their  respective  ranks  of  Colonels 
in  the  receipt  of  Colonel's  allowances,  of 
Colonel,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Major,  Cap- 
tain, and  Subaltern ;  and,  similar  Ketum 
for  the  1st  day  of  January,  1864. 

Mb.  card  well  was  understood  to 
say  that  if  the  Returns  were  moved  for, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  lay  them 
on  the  Table  of  the  House. 


EDUCATION-SCHOOL  GRANTS  UNDER 
THE  NEW  CODE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  he  will  state 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed 
under  the  new  Code  to  abolish  Uie  Grant 
in  respect  of  the  attendance  of  infants 
under  four  years  of  age ;  whether  it  is 
intended  to  enforce  ;  and,  if  so,  how,  the 
conditions  as  to  cubic  space  (Clause  17, 
sub-section  C),  and  as  to  the  provision 
of  assistant  and  pupil  teachers  (Clause 
32,  sub-section  C),  with  regard  to  infants 
in  schools  under  the  age  of  four ;  and, 
whether  as  the  standards  of  examina- 
tion under  the  new  Code  are  all  raised 
by  one  grade,  so  that  standard  1  of  1871 
is  the  standard  2  of  1870,  and  so  in 
succession,  and  as  under  Clause  29  no 
scholar  may  be  presented  a  second  time 
for  examination  imder  the  same  standard, 
it  is  intended  to  require  children  who 
have  passed,  e.ff,  standard  1  of  1870, 
to  be  presented  for  examination  imder 
standard  2  of  1871,  which  represents 
standard  3  of  former  years  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  around  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  grants  in  respect  of 


the  attendance  of  children  under  four 
years  of  age  was  that  the  Department 
considered  the  public  money  ought  to 
be  given  for  instruction,  and  not  for  care- 
taking.  They  had  found  in  a  great 
many  cases  very  small  children  were  sent 
to  school  to  be  taken  care  of  while  their 
mothers  went  to  work.  The  conditions 
in  the  Act  referred  to  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  enforced  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — The  condition  as  to  the  quantity 
of  cubic  space  to  be  allowed  to  each 
pupil  would  apply  to  children  of  all 
ages ;  for  instance,  a  school  certified  to 
hold  100  scholars  receiving  instruction 
would  not  receive  the  added  grant  if  it 
had,  in  addition  to  this  number,  40 
infants  under  four  years  of  age,  because 
such  infants,  though  they  would  not  get 
instruction,  would  require  air.  With 
regard  to  the  assistant  and  pupil  teachers, 
they  would  only  be  calculated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  over  four 
years  of  age,  who  might  be  in  the 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
only  be  such  children  who  would  re- 
ceive instruction.  The  last  Question  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  enabled  him  to  re- 
move a  complete  misapprehension.  It 
was  supposed  that,  as  tne  Department 
had  abolished  the  old  standard  1,  and 
put  in  the  place  of  it  standard  2  of  the 
old  Code,  those  who  were  examined 
under  standard  1  of  last  year  would  now 
be  obliged  to  submit  to  examination 
under  standard  2  of  the  new  Code.  This 
was  not  so.  The  pupils  would  be  exa- 
mined this  year  under  standard  1,  which 
corresponded  with  standard  2  of  the 
former  Code.  As  standard  1  of  last 
year  was  practically  no  longer  required, 
the  Department  had,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, framed  a  scheme  up  to  a 
seventh  standard,  but  the  children  exa- 
mined imder  standards  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 
of  last  year  would  be  examined  under 
the  same  standards,  nominally,  of  the 
new  Code,  though  reaUy  the  standards 
would  be  higher. 

INDIA  APPEALS.— QUESTION. 

General  FORESTER  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  "Whether,  as  in 
almost  every  suit  between  the  Natives  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Govommont  the 
Natives  of  India  are  debarred  from 
having  their  appeal  tried  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  con- 
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seqiience  of  the  Goyemment  of  India 
setting  up  what  is  termed  the  **  political 
plea,"  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council,  being  defendants  in 
the  suit,  sit  in  judgment  and  decide 
tlieir  own  cause  with  closed  doors  in  the 
India  Office,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  refer  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  is  appointed  to  consider  the 
affairs  of  India  r 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  in  answering 
the  Question  he  must  endeavour  to  de- 
fine between  the  reason  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  gave  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Question  and  the  con- 
clusion he  suggested  in  the  latter.  He 
was  informed  by  the  officials  at  the 
India  Office  that  the  phrase  ''political 
plea  "  was  not  known  to  them,  nor  did 
it  appear  that  Natives  of  India  were  by 
its  means  generally  debarred  from,  hav- 
ing their  appeals  tried  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  cases 
where  they  had  claims  upon  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  property,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
arrears  of  business  which  the  Judicial 
Committee  had  to  get  through  consisted 
of  cases  in  which  Natives  of  India  were 
claimants  against  the  Gt)vemment.  What 
happened  was  that  in  certain  cases  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Indian  Government- to 
plead  that  the  steps  they  had  taken  in 
the  assumption  of  property  were  of  a 
public  and  not  of  a  private  character. 
That  was  a  plea  which  was  made  in  any 
country,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts ;  it  was  an  allegation  which 
had  to  be  tried  by  the  Courts  of  Justice 
when  it  came  before  them.  This  was 
the  information  he  had  received  from 
the  India  Office,  and,  however  the  case 
might  be,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  that  the  Ques- 
tion shoidd  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  affairs  recently  appointed,  for 
the  reason  that  that  Committee  would 
have  its  hands  quite  full  with  the  busi- 
ness already  before  it.  He  did  not  in 
the  least  degree  intend,  when  saying  this, 
to  imply  that  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Question  was  unimportant  or  unfit  to  be 
considered  or  discussed  either  in  the 
Indian  Department  or  in  that  House. 
All  he  meant  was  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Government  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  affiEurs  of  India. 

General  Forester 


ARMY— ENGLISH  OFFICERS  WITH  THE 

PRUSSIAN  AND   FRENCH  ARMIES. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  BEAUMONT  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  How  many- 
officers  of  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Boyal 
Engineers  have  been  officially  accredited 
to  either  the  Prussian  or  French  Armies, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  professional  in- 
formation ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL  said,  the  Prussian 
Government  felt  obliged  to  decline  re- 
ceiving officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineers  whom  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  desired  to  attach  to 
their  Army  before  Paris ;  G^eneral  Walker 
and  Captain  Hozier  being  already  ac- 
credited to  it.  General  Claremont, 
Colonel  Riley,  Royal  Artillery,  and 
Colonel  Fielding,  of  the  Guards,  were 
accredited  to  the  French  Gt)vemment. 

PEDLARS'  CERTIFICATES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  C.  S.  read  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Departm^it, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  the  Police  of 
some  districts  have  granted  certLficates 
to  Pedlars  under  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
and  whether  he  will  lay  on  the  Table  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  Certificates  so 
issued  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  whole- 
sale manner  in  which  the  certificates 
had  been  granted  by  the  police  in  de- 
fiance of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
plain  provisions  of  the  law.  The  duty 
of  granting  these  certificates  was  en- 
trusted to  the  police,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  discharged  with  care  and  vigi- 
lance ;  but  they  had,  in  some  instanooB, 
interpreted  a  night's  lodging  to  mean 
''residence,"  and  had  given  certificateB 
to  tramps  of  whom  they  knew  no- 
thing, except  that  they  had  happened 
to  lodge  a  night  in  a  town.  In  many 
other  cases  they  had  given  certifioatee 
to  convicted  felons,  tnough  the  Act 
laid  it  down  that  no  person  who  had 
been  convicted,  even  of  misdemeanour, 
should  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  certificate. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  well  to  send 
roimd  a  circular  to  the  heads  of  the 
poHce  calling  their  attention  to  the  facts 
in  order  to  remedy  the  abuse.  Another 
matter  which  would  require  the  atten- 
tention  of  the  (Government  was  the  abuse 
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of  the  certificates  for  purposes  of  mendi- 
oancj.  It  might  be  very  proper  so  to 
alter  the  law  that  the  practice  of  mendi- 
cancy should  be  followed  by  forfeiture 
of  the  certificate ;  and  to  empower  the 
police  to  refuse  licences  in  cases  where 
they  had  reason  to  believe  they  were 
sought  for  purposes  of  mendicancy.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  move  for  the 
Papers  referred  to  in  his  Question  they 
would  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mb.  EYKYN  asked,  If  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  instructions  for 
the  withdrawal  of  such  licences  as  had 
been  granted  to  convicted  felons  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE :  I  cannot  give  any  di- 
rections that  are  not  within  the  limit  of 
the  law;  but  I  may  remind  my  hon. 
Friend  that  the  licences  are  renewable 
annually,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
renewed  in  the  case  of  persons  proved  to 
have  oommitted  felony  before  obtaining 
them.  A  conviction  of  felony,  after  the 
granting  of  a  licence,  necessarily  in- 
volved its  withdrawal. 

LOCAL  TAXATION.— RESOLUTION. 

Sib  MASSET  LOPES,  in  rising  to 
move  the  following  Resolution : — 

"  Th»t  ioMinuoh  as  many  of  the  existing  and 
contemplated  charges  on  the  Local  Rates  are  for 
National  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclu- 
lifcly  from  one  description  of  property  (tie., 
houies  and  land),  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  GoTernment  to  inquire  forth- 
with into  the  incidence  of  Imperial  as  well  as 
Local  Taxation,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall 
inturc  that  e?ery  description  of  property  shall 
equitably  oontributa  to  all  National  burdens," 

said,  that  though  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  ventured  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
local  taxation,  yet  he  ireelj  admitted 
that  on  each  successive  occasion  on 
which  he  had  brought  that  matter  un- 
der the  attention  of  the  House,  he  had 
only  become  more  embarrassed  with  the 
gravily  of  the  subject  and  with  the 
difficulty  and  responsibility  that  attached 
to  anyone  who  attempted  to  grapple 
with  so  large  and  so  complicated  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  he  did  not  feel  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  more  confident,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  imable  to  add  much  fresh 
matter  or  argument  to  what  ho  had  on 
previous  occasions  adduced.  He  felt, 
also,  that  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
which  he  had  already  adduced  had  never 
been  impugned  either  in  or  out  of  the 
House.    It  was   therefore  unnecessary 


for  him  to  defend  them ;  it  would  be 
futile  for  him  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  in  repeating  them.     Though  he 
was  painfully  sensible  of  his  inability  to 
do  justice  to  that  important  subject,  yet 
he  lelt  very  sanguine  with  regard  to  the 
result,  and  strong  with  regard  to   the 
merits  of  the  case.     He  rejoiced  to  think 
that  that  question  now  stood  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  which  it  oc- 
cupied three  or  four  years  ago.     At  that 
time  they  had  to  contend  with  a  vast 
deal  of  indifference  and  ignorance  with 
reference  to  that  question  ;  but  now  he 
thought  the  popular  attention  had  been 
aroused ;  the  public  had  begun  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  and  demand  inquiry ; 
and  that  was  all  he  wanted.     No  Gho- 
vemment   could   afford    any  longer  to 
dally  with  that  question,  or  evade  it  by 
false  issues.     It  was  futile  for  them  to 
disarm  us  with  petty  excuses  or  vague 
generalities.      The   supporters  of   thai 
movement  contended  for  a  great  prin- 
ciple, and  they  asked  the  Government 
to  deal  with  that  principle  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  statesmanlike  manner.     He 
thought  he  might  most  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
that  subject  by  comparing  the  different 
amounts  of  wealth  levied  and  expended 
in  one  year  by  the  Imperial  and  the  local 
taxation.     He  might  be  allowed  to  pre- 
face that  comparison,  by  reminding  the 
House  that  the  total  estimated  annual 
income  of  England  smd  Wales  at  the 
present  time  amoimted,  in  round  numbers, 
to  £700,000,000  ;    that  £300,000,000  of 
that  amount  was  assessed  to  the  income 
tax;  that  £100, 000, 000  was  the  amount  of 
the  rateable  value  of  the  real  property  in 
thiscountry;  andthat  that  £100,000,000 
bore  the  whole  of  our  local  taxation.  In 
other  words,    £6   out  of   every   £7  of 
the  annual  aggregate    income  of   the 
country  escaped  local  burdens,  and  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  the  various    other    na- 
tional burdens.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of   the  Poor  Law 
Board  told  the  House  last  Session  that 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  £30,000,000, 
and  so  far  as  he  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  had 
been  able  to  make  an  investigation — for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given 
them   any  figures — he  did  not  believe 
that  that  amount  was  at  all  exaggerated. 
But  in  the  observations  he  was  about  to 
make,  he  would  deal  only  with  the  local 
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taxation,  whioh  was  levied  in  England 
and  Wales ;  and  for  this  reason — ^because 
he  was  far  more  conversant  with  those 
details.     Ho  hoped  that  other  Members 
who  were  far  more  conversant  with  the 
local  burdens  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
would  endeavour  to  ventilate  their  own 
grievances.      Our   own  local    taxation, 
according    to    the  Return     for     1868, 
amounted  to  £16,800,000,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  to  £17,000,000.     But  he  sub- 
mitted that  those  figures  did  not  com- 
prise the  whole  amount  now  levied  by 
local  taxation.     In  the  first  place,   he 
might  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  poor  rates  had  very  much  in- 
creased smce  1868.     In  the  second  place, 
he   did  not  see  in  those  Hetums  any 
figures  which  represented  the  amount 
raised  for  sanitary  and  sewerage  regu- 
lations.    He  did   not   see   any  amount 
for  turnpikes ;  nor  did  he  see    of  course, 
in  the  Ketum  for  1868  it  could  not  be 
— any  amount  for  education.     He  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
for  education  alone  a  threepenny  rate 
on     £100,000,000    would    amount    to 
£1 ,250,000 ;  and  a  sixpenny  rate  for  edu- 
cation— ^he  believed  we  should  not  do  our 
education  for  much  less — would  amount 
to  £2,500,000.  Hethought  he  might  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  amount 
raised  by  local  taxation  in  England  and 
Wales  was,  in  round  figures,  £20,000,000. 
He    could    vouch    for    the    correctness 
of  that  statement.     Well,    if  so,  one- 
seventh  of  the  annual  income  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  discharged  all  the  obli- 
gations of  local  taxation— one-third  only 
of  that  which  paid  income  tax ;  but  82 
per  cent  of  the  annual  aggregate  income 
value  of  the  country   was  exempt  al- 
together from  local  taxation.     In  other 
words,  one-fifth  of  the  total  annual  in- 
come of  real  property  was  paid  every 
year  in  local  burdens  —  or  every  five 
years  they  paid  in  local  burdens   the 
whole  amount  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  real  property ;  and  exactly  one-eighth 
of  its  value  in  poor  rate  assessment  alone. 
If  his  statements  were  correct — and  he 
challenged  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
prove  they  were  not — then  the  exceptional 
exactions  to  which  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty  were  subjected  were  monstrous, 
intolerable,  and  almost  incredible.     He 
would  now  endeavour  briefly  to  compare 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  with 
the  amount  annually  raised  by  Imperial 
taxation.      The   estimate   of  Impezial 
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taxation  for  1870-1  was  £67,000,000. 
If  you  deducted  from  that  £27,000,000, 
for  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt, 
you  had  £40,000,000  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for 
the  Civil  Service,  and  for  all  the  pur- 
poses   of    modem    government.      You 
had  that  £40,000,000  of  Imperial  taxa- 
tion   as  against  £30,000,000   of  local 
taxation.     But  the  comparison  did  not 
end  there.     Imperial  taxation  was  sim- 
ple, it  was  intelligible,  it  was  annually 
decreasing,  and  was  being  annuaUy  re- 
vised.    Local  taxation,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a  chaos — to  use  the  expression  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goschen) 
a  ''confusion  worse  confounded"  —  a 
state  of  things  which,    as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary said,    "no  fellow  could  under- 
stand."  It  was  annually  increasing,  and 
the  basis  on  which  it  was  levied  had  not 
been  altered  for  300  years.    That  was 
not  all.    The  public  at  large  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  complain  of  Impe- 
rial taxation.    It  was  said,  and  he  be- 
lieved it,  that  it  was  equitably  imposed, 
systematically   collected,   and  economi- 
cally expended.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  held  the  purse-strings,  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  close-fisted  Gen- 
tleman, and  he  was  responsible  to  the 
House  and  to  the  nation  for  Imperial 
taxation.     But  local  taxation  was  un- 
justly levied — ^it  was  the  most  oppres- 
sive part  of  our  public  burdens — ^it  was 
unsystematically  collected — and,  more- 
over, the  number  of  rating  authorities 
might  almost  be  called  Legion,  and  there   < 
was  little  or  no  responsibility  among 
them.     Further,  one  did  not  know  for 
what  purposes  local  taxation  was  raised, 
nor  in  what  proportionate  amounts  it 
was  expended.    The  poor,  the  labouring 
classes,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
our  Imperial  taxation ;  but  the  oissatis- 
faction  and  discontent  with  regard  to 
local  taxation  were  keenly  felt.     More 
than  that,  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
the  poorer  classes  had  to  bear  a  vastly 
larger  share  of  our  local  burdens  than 
the  more  opulent  classes.     Then,   the 
Imperial  taxation,  towards  which  every 
class  of  the  commimity  and  every  de- 
scription of  property  contributed,  was 
annually  decreasing ;   local  taxation — 
towards  which  only  one   class   of   the 
community  and  one  description  of  pro- 
perty contributed — ^was  annually  increas- 
ing. Moreover,  certain  privileges  that  had 
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formerly  been  conferred  on  the  owners 
of  real  property,  in  consideration  of  the 
exceptional  burdens  they  were  called  on 
to  bear,  had  been  removed,  and  there 
had  been  imposed  on  them  a  multitude 
of  new  and   exceptional  burdens,   for 
which  they  had  received  no  correspond- 
ing or  compensating  advantages.    Since 
1840  Parliament  had  annuadly  passed 
an  Exemption  Act,  and  what  was  its 
object?    To  exempt  personal  property 
from  the  payment  of  what  was  legally 
due  from  it ;  but  they  had  actually  placed 
the  burden  thus  withdrawn  from  personal 
property  as  an  additional  load  on  real 
property.  Since  1846,  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  carried,  £51,000,000 
of  Imperial  taxation  had  been  remitted, 
while  £31,000,000  had  been  imposed, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £20,000,000  on  the 
side  of  remission.  Well,  what  relief  had 
been  given  to  local  taxation?     Not  a 
single  iota.     On  the  contrary,  while  all 
other  interests  had  had  remission,  real 
property  had  been  actually  burdened  in 
reverse  proportion  to  their  remissions. 
He  was   doubtful  whether  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  had  not  remitted  a  small  portion  of 
their  prosecution   expenses    since  that 
time ;  out  he  challenged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  name  anything 
else.  Well,  then,  he  complained  not  only 
that  they  had  no  remissions,  but  that 
new  chaises  for  new  objects — ^for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  weal  and  not  for 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  class  from  whom 
you  levy  them,  had  been  imposed  on 
the  owners  of  real  property ;  that  Par- 
liament was  victimizing  one  class  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  im- 
posing national  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities exclusively  on  one  description 
of  property.      That  was  most  imjust. 
Now,  why  this  palpable  injustice,  this 
glowing  and  glaring  anomaly  ?    It  had 
not  been  a  sudden  operation,  for  then 
it  would  have  met  with  serious  and  suc- 
cessful resistance.     The  operation  had 
been  slow,   gradual,   and   insidious ;  it 
had  begun  with  permissive  legislation, 
and  then,  when  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty had  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  the  Government  drove  it  home, 
and  made  the  legislation  compulsory.  All 
Governments,  without  exception,  when 
they  succeeded  to   office,   had  courted 
popularity  by  trying  to  r;iac6  taxation, 
by  a  cry  for  retrenchment.     That  pro- 
gramme   had    not    always   been    very 
honest ;  but  it  had  been  very  spedoxis 


and  very  plausible.  It  tickled  the  masses, 
and  was  a  capital  electioneering  cry.  But 
the  eclat  consequent  on  any  reduction  of 
local  taxation  would  be  comparatively 
small,  and  yet  the  benefit  to  the  working 
classes  woiild  have  been  equally  great. 
To  effect  their  object,  and  gain  popu- 
larity, all  Governments  had  reduced 
Imperial  taxation  by  gradually  trans- 
ferring strictly  national  objects  to  local 
purposes,  and  thus  it  was  that  real  pro- 

Eerty  (lands  and  houses)  had  come  to 
ear  the  burden  of  carrying  out  most  of 
the  social  and  moral  reforms  and  im- 
provements of  the  19th  century.  If" 
we  had  reduced  local  taxation  in  the 
same  degree  as  Imperial,  it  was  the 
poorer  classes  alone,  or  for  the  most  part, 
that  would  have  felt  the  benefit.  Now, 
what  was  the  difference  between  a  rate 
and  a  tax  to  those  who  paid  it?  It 
was  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
The  word  "  rate"  was  a  synonym  for 
the  word  **tax."  Both  were  arbitrary 
— both  were  compulsory.  Why,  then, 
salve  and  eloss  them  over  by  calling 
them  rates?  Because  it  tended  to  di- 
vert public  attention.  Bates  were  en- 
croaching things;  they  were  adhesive; 
they  stuck  ;  mey  had  a  tendency  to 
crystallize  and  become  separate  pro- 
perty ;  they  became  rent-charges  in  per- 
petmty ;  and  if  those  concerned  did  not 
adopt  ihe  motto  princxpiis  obsta,  they 
mignt  depend  upon  it  these  charges 
would  graaually  increase.  He  had  com- 
pared the  amount  levied  for  Imperial 
taxation  with  the  amount  raised  for  local 
burdens ;  he  would  make  but  one  other 
comparison.  He  would  take  Spain  or 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
or  Belgium,  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  whole  amount  raised  in 
any  of  those  second  -  rate  kingdoms 
for  Imperial  ptirposes  did  not  reach 
£14,000,000,  or  about  half  what  this 
country  expended  in  local  taxation.  He 
would  now  analyze  and  classify  this  large 
sum  of  £20,000,000,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  divide  it  into  parts — namely, 
£11,800,000,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
£12,000,000,  raised  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses, and  £8,000,000  for  local  pur- 
poses. The  distinction  was  essential,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  £12,000,000 
were  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  but  the  £8,000,000  was 
raised  for  the  benefit  only  of  llxose  who 
paid  them,  and  who  resided  in  the  lo- 
cality where  they  were  raised.    In  the 
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next  place,  the  object  of  the  £12,000,000 
was  universal ;  the  levy  direct  and  com- 
pulsory ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  was 
made  absolute  and  arbitrary  by  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  purjjose  of  the  £8,000,000 
was  local ;  the  object  limited ;  the  levy 
voluntary  ;  it  was  indirect,  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  it  was  con- 
trolled by  local  decision.  He  did  not 
conceive  that  the  owners  of  real  pro- 
perty had  any  claim  on  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  for  the  £8,000,000,  and 
therefore  he  should  not  ftirther  allude 
to  it ;  his  observations  would  only  refer 
to  the  £12,000,000,  the  amount  levied 


for  national 


purp 
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spect to  this  portion  of  the  charge  he 
would  show  to  what  extent  it  had  in- 
creased. To  show  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  that  portion  of  our 
local  burdens,  connected  and  unconnected 
with  the  Poor  Law  expenditure,-  he  woidd 
compare  the  first  year  for  which  we  had 
any  reliable  statistics,  1776,  with  the  last 
year.  The  total  amount  in  1776  was 
£1,720,000;  inl870itwa8  £11,744,000. 
The  item  for  poor  -charges  being 
£1,556,000  in  1776,  and  £7,673,000  in 
1870;  for  other  purposes,  £164,000  in 
1776,  and  £4,100,000  in  1870.  If  they 
took  a  later  date  the  result  was  this — 
In  1839  thetotal  amount  was  £6,161,000, 
or  an  increase  of  109  per  cent ;  the 
amount  of  poor  was  £2,550,000,  or  an 
increase  of  86  per  cent ;  of  other 
charges  an  increase  of  £2,616,000,  or 
174  per  cent.  Let  them  take  the  10 
years  since  1859.  The  increase  in  the 
whole  amoimt  was  £3,666,000,  or  45 
per  cent ;  on  the  poor  alone  the  increase 
was  £2,115,000,  or  38  per  cent;  and  for 
other  purposes  of  £1,500,000,  or  67  ^er 
cent.  Within  the  three  last  years  the  in- 
crease for  the  poor  alone  was  £1,283,000. 
He  might  remind  the  House  that  in 
1867-8 — when  the  chief  addition  took 
place — there  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  £1,000,000  for  the  poor  alone.  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in 
1869  there  occurred  a  decrease;  but  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  in  that 
year  wheat  fell  10*.  a  quarter.  There 
wore  8,500  more  paupers  on  the  1st 
July  this  year  than  there  were  on  the 
1st  July  last  year,  and  they  were  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  one  in  eveiy  20 
of  our  population  was  a  pauper.  In  the 
year  1834,  when  the  Poor  Law  was  es- 
tablished, only  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
levied  under  it  was  expended  for  pup- 
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poses  not  connected  with  the  poor ;  last 
year  one-third  was  so  expended.  He 
wished,  then,  to  impress  on  the  House 
that  to  call  the  £12,000,000  to  which 
he  was  referring  money  levied  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  a  misnomer;  it 
was  a  misappropriation;  it  was  col- 
lecting money  under  false  pretences.  Al- 
though incorporated  in  tne  Poor  Law 
assessment,  one-third  of  that  £12, 000, 000 
was  expended  in  purposes  which  were 
whoDy  unconnected  with  the  poor.  He 
had  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  analyze 
the  expenditure  of  the  £12,000,000,  and 
he  would  endeavour  to  particularize  it 
under  three  heads.  There  was,  in  the 
first  place,  £7,500,000  of  the  amount 
levied  imder  the  poor  rate  assessinent 
expended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  poor : 
secondly,  there  was  £1,000,000  levied 
under  the  poor  rate  assessment,  but  ex- 
pended for  purposes  unconnected  with 
the  support  of  the  poor  ;  while  there 
was,  lastiiy,  £3,300,000  annually  collected 
by  means  of  the  county  rate,  and  wbioh 
was  likewise  expended  for  purposes 
unconnected  with  the  jioor.  Now,  he 
would  take  four  or  five  charges  under 
each  of  those  heads.  Taking  first  the 
sum  of  £7,500,000,  which  was  really  ex- 
pended in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
found  that  the  item  for  in  and  out-door 
maintenance  was  £5,224,000 — and  he 
would  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  of  that  amount  only  £1,546,000 
was  spent  in  in-door,  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder being  expended  on  out-door 
maintenance.  Now,  he  should  like  to 
know  why  in  England  so  large  a  sum 
was  expended  on  out-door  maintenance ; 
while  m  Ireland,  which  was  a  much 
poorer  country,  scarcely  anything  was 
laid  out  imdor  that  head?  The  next 
charge  was  a  sum  of  £711,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  lunatics  ;  after  that  came 
a  charge  of  £805,000  for  the  salariesi 
rations,  and  superannuation  allowances 
of  Poor  Law  officers ;  and  then  there  was 
a  further  sum  of  £718,000,  which  came 
under  the  head  of  common  charges. 
Now,  he  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the 
first  and  largest  charge — ^that  for  in  and 
outdoor  maintenance.  What  he  wished 
to  impress  on  the  House  was  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  new  impositions.  He 
agreed  in  toto  with  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  by  that  eminent  "Whig 
statesman  Sir  Q^orge  Lewis — ^whose  loss 
that  House  would  never  cease  to  regret 
— to  the  effect  that  all  income  ought  to 
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contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor.  Nor  must  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1850, 
be  forgotten,  in  which  it  was  set  forth 
that — 

"  The  relief  of  the  poor  was  a  national  object, 
that  everj  description  of  property  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  their  relief,  and  that  the  Act  of 
Elisabeth  contemplated  such  a  contribution  ac- 
cording to  the  abilitj  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country." 

He  would  only  ask  in  addition  to  that, 
whether,  after  all,  a  poor  rate  was  not 
a  police  rate ;  whether,  if  there  were 
not  a  poor  rate,  there  would  be  any 
protection  for  either  person  or  pro- 
perty? A  poor  rate,  in  his  opinion, 
was  as  essential  to  internal  defence 
against  the  dangerous  classes  as  our 
Army  and  Navy  were  for  the  purpose 
of  external  defence ;  and  for  both  de- 
scriptions of  defence  it  was,  he  con- 
tended, equally  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide.  He  would,  in  the  next 
place,  aavert  to  the  charge  of  £711,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  limatics — a  charge 
against  which  he  strongly  protested. 
Beside  the  sum  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned, £310,000  had  last  year  been 
raised  by  means  of  the  county  rate  for 
the  purpose  of  building  lunatic  asylums; 
while  mere  was  a  mrther  charge  of 
£49,000  for  the  cost  of  casual  lunatic 
paupers ;  so  that  the  actual  amount  paid 
under  the  head  of  which  he  was  speak- 
ing was  £1,070,000.  Now,  lunacy  was 
a  malady  which  was,  unfortunately,  in- 
creasing, while  the  cost  of  treatment 
was  also  rapidly  becoming  greater.  In 
1851  the  number  of  lunatics  was  only 
21,000,  or  23  in  every  1,000  paupers, 
while  in  1869  it  was  45,000,  or  44 
in  every  1,000  paupers,  the  increase 
in  the  ratio  borne  by  the  number  of 
lunatics  to  the  number  of  paupers  being 
91  per  cent.  The  cost,  he  might  add,  of 
our  lunatics,  which  in  1 862  was  £482,000, 
had  advanced  in  1869  to  £711,000,  so 
that  in  a  period  of  seven  years  it  had 
increased  by  a  sum  of  £229,000,  or  47 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  a  sane  pauper 
was,  it  appeared,  £9  15«.  per  annum ; 
that  of  an  msane  pauper,  £26,  exclusive 
of  the  charge  for  buildings.  Now,  he 
maintained  that  lunacy  was  a  national 
calamity,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a 
national  charge  and  responsibility.  It 
was  a  dispensation  of  Providence  which 
was  not  confined  to  any  class,  and  which 
wao  not  attributable  to  any  spedal  cause. 


It  was  no  special  creation  of  land  or 
houses.  It  was  most  unjust,  therefore,  in 
his  opinion,  that  the  charge  for  the  sup- 
port of  lunatics  shoidd  be  levied  only  on 
one  description  of  property.  He  had  the 
highest  authority  for  saying  the  charge 
ought  to  be  a  national  charge.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Irish  Church  BiU  two 
years  ago,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  laid  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  Church  property 
was  national  property,  and  that  as  na- 
tional property  it  ought  to  be  applied  to 
national  uses,  adding  that  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  irre- 
trievable suffering  and  calamity,  lunatic 
asylums  and  hospitals  being  particu- 
larized. He  would  read  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  words  on  15th  of  July, 
1869— 

**  What  are  the  obligations  in  respect  of  the  re- 
lief of  distress  to  which  land  or  real  property  are 
oommonlj,  by  the  laws  of  oiTilised  Christian 
countries,  held  to  be  subject  ?  Thej  are  these^ 
You  are  bound  to  deal  with  the  destitute  and  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  destitu^,  as  &r  as  neces- 
sity can  be  said  to  exist,  but  not  beyond 

There  is  no  law,  either  in  Ireland  or  in  any  other 
country,  which  declares  that  persons  of  unsound 
mind  generally  shall  hate  a  right  to  recelTC  that 
treatment  which  their  peculiar  state  of  mind  re- 
quires. The  Poor  Law  imposes  no  such  obliga- 
tion. The  Poor  Law  obliges  you  to  relieve  the 
destitution  of  a  lunatic,  but  no  more.  ['  Yes, 
yes  ! ']  Well,  the  laws  in  force  in  this  country 
compel  yon  to  relieve  lunatics  only  as  yon  relieve 
other  persons,  and  to  preyent  them  from  doing 
mischief;  but  it  does  not  require  you  to  apply  to 
their  case  the  di£Bcult  and  costly  processes  to 
which  recourse  is  had  in  those  most  benevolent 

institutions,  the  lunatic  asylums And 

for  this  plain  reason — that  a  legal  provision  must 
be  raised  from  cUsses  of  society  which  go  down  to 
the  verge  of  destitution  themselves,  and  you  would 
inflict  injustice  if  you  trusted  to  the  law  solely  for 
the  relief  of  this  kind  of  calamity."— [8  Hcthsard, 
cxcvii.  1907.] 

He  desired  no  better  testimony  than 
that  which  he  had  just  quoted.  He 
with  confidence  claimed  the  vote  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  so  far  at  least  as 
lunatic  asylums  were  concerned,  and  he 
was  sure  no  one  in  that  House  or  out  of 
it  would,  when  appealed  to,  decline  or 
ignore  the  duty  of  paying  his  quota  to- 
wards the  relief  of  a  malady  which  had 
no  respect  for  persons.  He  now  came  to 
the  next  item  of  charge,  that  for  the 
salaries,  rations,  and  superannuation  al- 
lowances of  Poor  Law  officers.  There 
were  at  least  14,000  Poor  Law  officers, 
and  their  cost  was  rapidly  increasing. 
The  Poor  Law  Board  authorized  the 
superannuations  of  some  of  those,  with- 
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out  olTeriug  to  contribute  to  the  cost. 
They,  however,  now  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple of  contribution.  They  now  paid  the 
whole  of  the  auditors,  the  salaries  of  the 
schoolmasters,  and  half  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  men.  Wliy  should  they  not  pay 
half  the  salary  of  the  master  and  matron, 
of  the  chaplain  and  the  relieving  officer  ? 
One  good  reason  why  they  should  do  so 
was  that  they  exercised  the  most  arbi- 
trary power  over  these  officials,  appoint- 
ing and  dismissing  them,  and  regulating 
their  salaries  and  their  superannuations ; 
and  it  was  quite  out  of  the  power  of  any 
Board  of  Guardians  to  p^ive  a  sixpence 
to  any  of  their  officials  without  the  leave 
and  licence  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  If 
the  salaries  of  these  officials  were  paid 
by  the  State,  it  would  not  only  be  a  relief 
to  the  ratepayers,  but  their  remuneration 
would  be  more  uniform,  and  this  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  No  officials  were  so 
badly  paid  as  Poor  Law  medical  officers, 
whose  salaries  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 

Srovide  the  drugs  they  were  obliged  to 
ispense  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  fairly  be  asked  to  go  further  than 
he  now  did.  The  fourth  item  to  which 
he  would  advert  was  that  of  establish- 
ment charges,  consisting  of  building, 
repairs,  printing,  drugs,  and  clothing. 
All  these  expenses  were  incurred  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors. 
He  was  told  sometimes  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  local  control  in  order  to 
keep  down  expenditure ;  but  it  would 
also  be  desirable  to  have  a  little  more 
control  over  the  expenditure  imposed 
upon  the  Poor  Law  Unions  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Perhaps,  to  gain  a  reputa- 
tion for  zeal  and  energy  at  Whitehall, 
the  Inspectors  were  inclined  sometimes 
to  recommend  improvements  and  altera- 
tions which  the  local  authorities  thought 
unnecessary.  However,  if  the  Govern- 
ment paid  one-half  of  these  estab- 
lishment charges,  he  felt  sure  the  money 
would  not  be  expended  by  the  locality 
improperly  or  unnecessarily.  Before  last 
year,  since  which  time  there  had  been  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  hospitals 
and  fever  infirmaries  of  the  country, 
£9,000,000  had  actually  been  expended 
for  Union  houses  alone — all  paid  for  by 
the  ratepayers.  He  based  his  claim  for 
additional  assistance  towards  Poor  Law 
expenditure  upon  these  groimds.  Of 
late  years  we  had  become  more  humane 
and  charitable  in  administering  the  old 
law   of  Elizabeth.     We   sympathized 
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more  with  the  privations  and  necessities 
of   our   fellow-men,   and,  rejoicing  at 
this  change,  he  was  willing  and  anxious 
to  pay  his  fair  quota  towards  it.     But 
what  right  had   the  owners    and   the 
representatives  of  personal  property  in 
this  House  to  take  any  credit  for  this 
improvement  ?  What  sacrifices  had  they 
made  to  obtain  it?      They  had  been 
philanthropic  and  generous  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owners  of  real  property. 
Justice    ought    to    precede   generosity. 
They  had  not  contnbuted  one  fraction 
towards  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  administration  of   the  Poor  Law. 
Hon.    Gentlemen  sheltered  themselves 
imder  the  antiquated  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
which,  as  they  said,  imposed  upon  real 
property  alone  the  burden  of  maintain- 
ing the  whole  of  the  poor  of  the  country. 
But  when  that  Act  was  framed  there 
was  little  property  in  this  country  except 
realty,  wluch  then  bore  not  only  all  the 
local,  but  all  the  Imperial  taxes ;  so  that 
if  the  argument  were  now  ffood  for  one, 
it  was  good  for  the  other  dass  of  taxa- 
tion.    Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  capi- 
tal had  been  accumulated  by  the  labour 
of  the  poor,  pauperism  had  thus  been 
created  or  fostered,  and  now  those  chiefly 
responsible  tried  to  evade  their  due  re- 
sponsibility.   In  those  days  agriculture 
employed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  labour- 
ing population ;  now  it  employed  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion — only  l-14th 
per    cent.      Why,  then,    impose  these 
heavy  burdens  upon  land  when  the  whole 
conditions  of  employment  were  changed  ? 
The  Imperial   Government  had  given 
one  year  s  pay  to  thewidows  and  orphans 
of  the  poor  men  who  went  down  in  the 
Captain,  At  the  year's  end  these  widows 
and  orphans  must  go  to  the  Union ;  the 
owners  of  real  property  would  alone 
have  to  maintain   them.      The   brave 
sailors  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  whole 
country,  and  not  for  one  class ;  but  the 
representatives    of    personal    property 
ignored  their  responsibility.    The  same 
was  true  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  action,  as 
weU  as  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
who,  when  no  longer  of  use,  were  turned 
over  to  the  Union,  the  owners  of  real 
property  alone  having  to  maintain  them. 
In  the  case  of  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officers  killed  in  action, 
provision  was  made  for  their  widows  and 
orphans,  and  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween, them  and  the  men  under  thexn 
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was  impoHtio  and  nnjust.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  would  have  very  little 
diflBculty  in  getting  the  recruits  he  wanted, 
if  the  men  were  sure  that  if  anything 
happened  to  them  the  State  would  take 
charge  of  those  they  left  behind  them. 
He  now  came  to  the  sums  levied  from 
the  rates  for  purposes  imconnected  with 
the  poor.  These  were  the  registration  of 
births  and  marriages,  a  charge  imposed 
upon  real  proper^  in  1838,  amounting 
last  year  to  £77,000;  the  charge  for 
vaccinations,  imposed  in  1841,  and 
amounting  last  year  to  £64,000;  and 
Parliamentary  registration,  a  charge  im- 
posed in  1845,  and  amounting  to  £7 1,000. 
These  three  objects  were  certainly  na- 
tional. Everyone  was  equally  interested 
in  taking  measures  to  abate  tiiat  terrible 
scourge  of  small-pox,  which  was  creating 
a  regular  panic,  and  destroying  thou- 
sands. Neither  rank  nor  wealth  conferred 
any  immunity  from  this  malady — it  was 
no  respecter  of  persons.  And,  lastly, 
there  was  the  item  of  £660,000  for 
Highway  Boards  created  in  1865.  That 
was  the  amount  raised  by  the  Highway 
Boards,  and  there  was,  besides,  £920,000 
raised  by  poor  rate  assessment  for 
the  maintenance  of  parish  roads,  and 
£1,000,000  for  tummke  tolls.  Turnpikes 
were  being  gradually  absorbed,  and  up- 
wards of  £2,500,000  was  raised  last  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads  which  used 
to  be  called  the  Queen's  highways,  and 
ahoidd,  therefore,  be  paid  for  by  all  the 
Queen's  subjects.  He  should  like  to 
know  why  capitalists  rode  over  them 
without  paying,  whilst  the  poor  man  who 
walked  over  them  was  made  to  contri- 
bute to  their  maintenance?  Any  and 
every  man  could  indict  a  road  out  of 
repair,  why  was  not  any  and  every 
man  equally  liable  for  maintenance? 
Turnpike  roads  were  constructed  for 
national  and  Imperial  purposes.  The 
mails  went  over  them,  and  they  were 
the  means  of  communication  for  troops ; 
but  now  they  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  superseded  by  railways.  But  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  them  had 
not  only  been  cast  upon  the  land,  but 
the  tolls  had  been  taken  away.  A  tax 
was  levied  on  railways  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  first-class  and  second-class 
passengers,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why 
the  amount  thus  levied  on  railways  ought 
not  to  be  handed  over  to  mitigate  the 
enormous  increase  of  impost  inflicted 
upon  the  land  for  the  maintenance  of 


highways?  He  would  now  advert  to 
the  third  and  last  head — the  charge  of 
£3,300,000  levied  under  the  county  rate 
assessment,  but  for  purposes  totally  im- 
connected with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
These  county  rate  charges  were  all  im- 
posed for  national  objects.  Their  name 
was  legion — ^their  objects  were  universal. 
They  eSl  came  imder  one  category — their 
general  and  especial  object  was  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  without  any 
distinction  of  persons  or  property.  The 
monied  millionaire,  the  wealthy  capi- 
talist, required  even  more  protection 
than  the  poor  peasant,  the  mechanic,  or 
the  shopkeeper,  and  yet  they  contributed 
comparatively  nothing  out  of  their  super- 
fluity towards  these  objects.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  Return  moved  for  by  Lord 
Henniker  in  1867,  showing  the  total 
amount  levied  in  that  year  by  county 
rates,  giving  the  proportion  that  was 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates,  and 
that  which  was  strictly  statutory.  The 
total  amount  levied  was  £1,744,000. 
The  portion  which  was  statutory,  over 
which  the  magistrates  had  no  control, 
was  £1,461,000.  The  portion  over 
which  they  had  undoubted  control  was 
only  £283,000;  so  that  82  per  cent  was 
statutory,  and  only  18  per  cent  was 
under  tiLe  discretion  of  the  magistrates. 
Many  Petitions  had  been  presented  to 
that  House  from  ma^trates  in  quarter 
sessions,  asking  the  House  to  take  this 
matter  into  consideration,  and  to  transfer 
the  cost  of  many  of  these  Imperial  ob- 
jects to  the  national  Exchequer.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  charges  on  county 
rates — ^the  charge  for  the  rural  police  in 
counties  in  1869  was  £719,000  ;  for 
lock-up  houses,  £35,000 ;  for  the  con- 
veyance of  prisoners,  £19,000  ;  making 
a  total  of  £773,000.  The  Government 
allowance  was  only  £147,000 ;  so  that 
instead  of  one-fourtii,  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  give,  it  only  contri- 
buted one-fifth.  They  gave  nothing 
towards  police  stations,  and  many  mis- 
cellaneous payments  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make,  and  yet  the  Home  Secre- 
tary obliged  the  magistrates  to  send  up 
plans  of  the  stations  to  be  submitted  to 
his  Inspectors.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  police 
stations ;  but  he  contributed  not  one  iota 
towards  them.  The  police  expenditure 
had  doubled  the  county  expenditure  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales  since 
its  establishment.     In  Devonshire  the 
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charge  for  the  police  alone  exceeded  all 
other  county  charges  by  £5,000.  The 
police  expenditure  was  compulsory,  the 
control  of  the  magistrates  over  it  being 
merely  nominal.  It  was  true  that  they 
appointed  the  chief  constables ;  but  they 
had  no  power  to  dismiss  those  officers, 
who  were  amenable  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, the  magistrates  having  simply  a 
limited  and  very  small  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  salary.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary said  there  was  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  to  go  by,  and  gave  the 
magistrates  a  discretion  between  the 
the  two.  It  was  ground  for  complaint, 
too,  that  the  police,  besides  being  em- 
ployed in  their  proper  duties,  were 
used  by  the  Government  for  other 
and  national  purposes.  Only  recently 
the  Ilomo  Secretary  had  ordered  the 
chief  constables  to  employ  the  police  to 
give  notices  in  connection  with  the  Re- 
serve force,  and  the  War  Office  used  the 
police  as  recruiting  sergeants,  to  tell  the 
public  what  were  the  conditions  of  en- 
listment. Moreover,  by  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  the  Home  Secretary  imposed  on  the 
police  the  responsibility  of  giving  licences 
and  certificates  to  pedlars.  These  were 
novelties;  but  he  submitted  that  they 
might  be  very  bad  precedents.  At  all 
events,  they  were  additional  reasons 
why  the  Government  should  contribute 
a  larger  quota  towards  the  police  expen- 
diture. He  would  now  remind  the 
House  of  an  order  which  was  sent  to 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  a  short  time  ago, 
stating  that  if  they  did  not  follow  tiie 
recommendations  laid  down  with  regard 
to  expenditure,  if  they  did  not  increase 
the  police,  the  Government  would  stop 
the  contribution  of  one-fourth  which  was 
now  given.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  comply  with  whatever  demand  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Home  Secretary  might 
make.  This  was  considered  a  great 
hardship.  He  maintained  that  the 
police  would  be  a  more  effective  force  if 
under  one  organization  and  one  central 
authority,  and  he  wished  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  same  course  which 
they  did  in  Ireland — take  upon  them 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  police 
and  pay  them.  He  thought  that  was  a 
fair  deuiand  to  make,  and  there  was  this 
additional  reason  for  it — there  were  so 
many  different  jurisdictions  that  many 
offenders  escaped  by  passing  over  the 
margin  of  a  county  or  borough.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  second  matter  to 
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which  he  wished  to  call  the  sttontion  of 
the  House— prisons  and  the  adminifltra- 
tion  of  justice.  Surely  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  justice  are  commonweal 
purposes.  Why  should  the  counties  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  bezore 
conviction  ?  Why  should  real  property 
alone  pay  for  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  prisons,  reformatories,  &o.  ? 
There  was  expended  by  the  counties  last 
year  the  sum  of  £664,000  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  the  allowance  received  by 
the  Government  was  £204,000,  leaving  a 
balance  against  the  counties  of  £460,000. 
In  Devonshire  the  average  paid  xmder 
this  head  for  the  last  three  years,  ex- 
clusive of  any  Government  aUowanoe, 
was  £3,600,  and  he  asked  why  should 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  pro- 
perty be  so  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisons  and  the  administration  of 
justice?  Surely,  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  justice  concerned  other  dasaes 
of  the  community  quite  as  much  as 
those  connected  with  land.  There  were 
more  offences  against  personal  property 
than  real,  and  that  was  a  reason  why 
personal  property  should  pay  its  propor- 
tion of  the  expense.  With  respect  to 
prisons,  under  me  Prisons  Act  of  1867, 
all  the  rules  were  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  visiting  justices  had  no 
control  over  them.  Their  duty  was  laid 
down,  and  the  only  control  they  had  was 
with  regard  to  salaries  and  convicts. 
When  Inspectors  were  sent  down  they 
were  often  very  capricious  in  their  re- 
quirements; and,  if  any  remonstrance 
or  complaint  was  made,  the  answer  was 
— *'We  will  withdraw  what  we  are 
giving  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
after  conviction."  For  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners  before  conviction  the  county 
paid  the  whole  of  the  charge.  He  would 
now  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  Militia,  towards  which  the  public 
attention  was  now  so  much  directed. 
The  Militia  was  considered  a  local  and 
constitutional  force.  It  was  a  national 
force.  He  did  not  admit  the  word 
'*  local,"  for  during  the  Crimean  War 
the  Militia  were  allowed  to  volunteer  for 
foreign  service,  and  many  of  them  were 
taken  out  of  the  country.  Therefore,  the 
local  character  was  gone.  And  what  were 
they  doing  now?  The  only  link  with 
regard  to  locality  which  still  existed 
they  were  now  taking  away,  by  de- 
priving the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
power   of  granting  commissions.    He 
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would  aak  Hihj  were  the  owners  of  real 
properlrr  to  provide  barracks  for  the 
Militia  r  They  might  as  well  be  asked 
to  provide  for  the  fortifications  in  course 
of  construction  at  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  county  might  determine 
to  erect  barracks — ^might  determine  to 
borrow  a  large  sum  at  4  per  cent — ^but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  receive  one 
atom  more  than  they  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived of  the  public  money  for  the 
Militia.  Another  item  to  which  he 
wished  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  that  of  £64,000  for  coroners.  Now, 
he  asked  whether  coroners  ought  not  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ?  Of  what  use  were  coro- 
ners ?  That  in  case  of  imtimely  or  sud- 
den death  they  should  inquire  into  the 
matter.  That  was  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property— of  life  more 
especially.  It  was  a  national  charge, 
and  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  na- 
tional Exchequer,  along  with  all  other 
charges  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Besides  these  expenses,  the  charges  for 
building  gaols,  lunatic  asylums,  &c., 
amoimted  to  £2,500,000,  and  were  be- 
coming heavier  and  heavier  every  year. 
Not  omy  had  the  old  anomalies  in  taxa- 
tion been  continued,  but  new  ones  had 
been  introduced  and  fresh  impositions 
were  continuously  being  added.  We 
are  told  that  the  expenses  of  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  and  the  erection  of 
militia  barracks  are  to  be  added  to  the 
rates.  Sanitary  and  sewage  regulations 
were  looming  in  the  distance,  as  well  as 
the  maintenance  of  all  turnpike  roads. 
We  complain  that  there  is  the  same 
basis  of  assessable  property  now  as  when 
real  property  was  the  only  property  of 
the  coimtry.  It  was  fair  and  just 
three  centimes  ago,  when  there  was  no 
capital  or  accumidated  wealth,  but  not 
adapted  to  present  times  and  circum- 
stances. The  present  system  of  levying 
local  burdens  was  fuU  of  anomalies,  in- 
congpruitiee,  and  inconsistencies.  There 
was  no  settled,  no  complete,  and  no  con- 
sistent plan.  It  was  the  effect  and  re- 
sult of  conditions  which  had  aU  been 
altered.  There  wm  no  uniformity ;  de- 
ductions varied  in  every  Union  according 
to  the  caprice  of  assessment  committees. 
Though  the  conditions  of  national  wealth 
had  entirely  changed,  the  conditions 
under  which  local  rates  were  levied  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  incidence  of 
Imperial  burdens  was  periodically  re- 


vised ;  he  asked  that  the  same  might  be 
done  by  local  burdens.  He  contended 
that  this  was  a  poor  man's  question,  and 
asked  why  the  owners  of  exempted 
wealth  were  not  and  should  not  be  made 
as  liable  to  those  local  burdens  as  the 
owners  of  real  property  ?  The  effect  and 
object  of  these  changes  was  to  obtain 
good  government,  and  that  was  a  com- 
monweal purpose.  He  wished  to  know, 
for  instance,  why  the  fondholder  did  not 
pay  his  share  ?  Did  not  the  security  of 
the  fondholder  depend  on  the  stability 
of  the  Government  and  the  various  in- 
stitutions which  surrounded  it?  Was 
not  the  mortgagee  as  morally  bound  to 
pay  his  share  of  these  local  burdens  as 
the  reputed  owner  of  real  property? 
The  mortgagor  had  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  local  burdens,  and  he  also  paid  upon 
the  whole  of  his  net  income,  without  de- 
duction ;  whilst  the  mortgagee  received 
his  net  income  from  the  reputed  owner 
of  the  property,  paid  no  regular  bur- 
dens, and  received  his  income  with- 
out any  deduction  whatever.  Share- 
holders of  railway  companies  paid  local 
burdens  as  real  property  holders ;  they 
also  paid  legacy  duty  as  holders  of 
personal  property,  and  received  their 
dividends,  less  the  income  tax  ;  but  de- 
benture holders  paid  no  local  burdens, 
and  received  their  income  without  de- 
duction. This  was  a  great  anomaly. 
Then  let  them  look  at  the  case  of  the 
shipping  interest,  which  entailed  a  vast 
expenditure,  both  with  regard  to  our 
civil,  and  military  establishments,  because 
it  required  protection  both  at  home  and 
abroaid.  It  formerly  paid  towards  our 
local  burdens,  and  ought  to  do  so.  It 
tended  very  much  to  increase  pauperism, 
especially  in  our  large  towns.  But  re- 
cently, like  many  others,  it  had  become 
a  privileged  and  exempted  interest.  Con- 
trast, on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  the  community — for  instance, 
the  clergy.  The  clergyman  was  cdmost  as 
severely  dealt  with  as  any  man.  He  was 
only  a  locum  tenens.  He  had  no  property 
in  his  tithes.  Some  years  ago  a  bargain 
was  made  with  him,  and  it  was  com- 
pounded for,  and  he  was  paid  a  regular 
sum.  Whatever  the  improvement  of 
property  might  be,  his  property  could 
not  increase  in  value  ;  but  his  local  bur- 
dens were  increasing  rapidly.  Everyone 
knew  what  he  was  to  be  rated  at,  and  he 
was  rated  to  the  very  utmost ;  and  what 
was  harder  still  was,  that  although  his 
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property  oould  never  increase,  his  popu- 
lation and  duty  increased ;  and  although 
he  might  be  obliged  to  employ  a  curate 
at  £100  a-year,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
upon  the  whole  of  his  income ;  and  if  he 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  for  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  re-build  his  house,  that  amount 
was  not  allowed  to  be  deducted.  He 
would  take  another  class,  and  had  good 
authority  for  what  ho  was  going  to  say 
about  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
class.  The  case  of  mercantile  communi- 
ties was  ably  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Eathbone) 
in  1869.  He  made  a  most  able  and 
honest  speech,  but  he  would  quote  his 
words.     He  said — 

*'  The  principal  wealth  of  our  Urge  towns  is  the 
commercinl,  manufacturing,  and  trading  capital, 
and  yet  it  is  exactly  this  capital  which  does  not 
contribute,  except  incidentally,  to  local  taxation. 
1  maintain  that  the  classes  who  possess  this  pro- 
perty do  not  contribute  their  fair  share  towards 
the  rates  levied  to  support  in  sickness,  accident, 
or  poverty  those  without  whose  labour  their  wealth 
would  never  have  been  created.  They  do  not 
contribute  upon  their  capital,  because  their  capi- 
tal, consisting  chiefly  of  personalty,  is,  as  a  rule, 
exempted  from  liability.  After  much  inquiry  into 
this  subject,  I  find  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
percentage  of  his  income  that  a  man  pays  to  the 
poor  rates  is  often  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  his  income.  The  wealthier  he  is  the 
smaller  the  percentage  he  pays.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  doin^  a  large  business  with  only  a  mode- 
rately large  office  and  warehouse.  He  only  pays 
on  the  rent  of  his  office  or  warehouse,  whatever 
his  profits  may  be.  I  know  the  case  of  mer- 
chants who  have  made  the  calculation,  and  find 
that  their  rates  vary  from  J  to  3  per  cent  on  their 
incomes,  while  the  average  percentage  of  the  rates 
of  the  porters  in  their  employ  amounts  to  8|  per 
cent  on  their  incomes.  In  other  words  the  la- 
bourers pay  from  twice  to  seven  times  as  much 
in  proportion  to  their  incomes,  as  do  their  em- 
ployers."— [See  3  Hansard^  cxcvii.  431.] 

He  agreed  >vith  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Eathbone)  who  advocated  con- 
tributions in  aid  from  the  Exchequer, 
and  would  ask  why  was  £100  or  £1,000 
a-year  derived  from  personal  property 
less  valuable  to  the  man  who  owned 
it  than  £1,000  a-year  derived  from 
lands  and  houses?  The  man  whose 
income  was  derived  from  personal  pro- 
perty had  frequently  no  deductions 
to  suljniit  to,  wliile  the  deductions 
made  upon  the  income  derived  from  real 
property  were  often  very  considerable. 
Talk  of  free  trade !  the  present  system 
was  a  system  of  protection  to  personal 
property.  What  reason,  then,  and  what 
excuse  was  there  that  all  these  fresh  im* 
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positions  of  late  yean  should  have  been 
placed  upon  real  property  ?  He  knew 
the  answer  he  should  ^et  was  that  we 
must  have  local  control  and  local  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  keep  down  ex- 
penditure ;  but  if  that  were  the  object 
and  the  only  object  in  view  he  could  only 
say  that  it  had  signally  failed.  He  him- 
self was  an  advocate  for  local  adminis- 
tration and  local  control ;  but  he  liked  the 
reality  and  not  the  shadow,  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  term  self-government,  as 
applied  to  the  control  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  with  re- 
ference to  the  amounts  they  had  to  dis- 
pose of,  was  a  delusion  and  a  mockety. 
Me  contended  that  magistrates  were 
merely  the  instruments  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Home  Office.  They  were 
called  upon  to  levy  and  raise  large  sums 
of  money  over  which  they  had  little  or 
no  control,  while  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians had  just  as  little,  for  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  absolute 
control  over  them.  Those  Guardians 
sacrificed  much  time  and  money,  and 
obtained  veiy  small  results  so  flar  as 
keeping  down  the  expenditure  was  con- 
cerned. Local  rates  might  be  locally  ad- 
ministered ;  but  they  were  administered 
under  Lnperial  supervision,  for  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Poor  Law  Board  were 
centralizing  everything.  Their  Inspec- 
tors were  hard  taskmasters,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  make  brick  without  sup- 
plying them  with  straw.  The  passing 
of  the  Law  of  Settlement  and  the  Union 
Chargeability  Act  had  destroyed  the  in- 
terest which  had  formerly  proved  such 
an  incentive  to  good  local  administration 
and  local  control.  Before  the  passing  of 
those  measures  he  had  had  the  honour 
of  presiding  over  a  country  Union.  There 
were  many  unemployed  who  applied  to 
them  for  relief,  and  the  Guardians  never 
broke  up  without  providing  them  with 
work.  No  doubt  it  was  their  interest 
to  do  so;  but  that  sort  of  thing  did 
not  occur  now,  because  the  Acts  he 
had  mentioned  had  destroyed  local  in- 
terests. What  was  everybody's  inte- 
rest was  nobody's  interest.  He  did 
not  find  fault  with  those  Acts,  for  they 
might  bo  very  good  ones  in  some  re- 
spects ;  but  he  simply  stated  what  had 
been  the  effect  of  them  on  this  point. 
He  had  often  heard  another  reason  ad- 
vanced why  these  exceptional  rates  had 
been  imposed,  and  it  was  that,  though 
the  rates  had  alarmingly  increased,  ttio 
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rateable  property  had  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  how  had  that 
been  me  case  ?  Had  it  not  been  firom 
the  investment  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  landowners  and  occupiers  r  Kent 
was  divisible  into  two  partfr—there  were 
the  natural  rent  and  the  artificial  rent. 
The  natural  rent  was  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  without  the  money  in- 
vested in  it  for  improvements ;  and  the 
artificial  rent  was  the  rent  obtained  from 
the  soil  by  the  investment  of  capital. 
But  what  right  was  there  to  tax  the  per- 
sonal property  or  capital,  invested  in  the 
BoU  for  improvements,  at  a  higher  rate 
than  any  other  personal  property  was 
taxed  ?  It  was  argued  that  if  property 
was  increased  the  rates  ought  to  be  in- 
creased also ;  but  he  would  not  admit 
that  land  had  increased  in  value  ['^  Oh, 
oh ! ''],  or,  at  least,  though  land  in  the 
immeoiate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
had  increased  in  value,  the  general  value 
of  land  throughout  England  had  only 
increased  to  a  veiy  small  extent.  What 
had  increased  in  value  was  house  pro- 
perty, and  that  was  what  had  brought 
up  me  rates.  In  1867  the  proportion  of 
rates  upon  land  was  £55,000,000,  and  of 
rates  upon  houses  £75,000,000,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  14  years  the  increase  of  rates 
upon  land  had  been  £16,000,000,  or  15 
per  cent,  and  upon  houses  £28,000,000, 
or  58  per  cent.  In  the  same  time  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  77  per  cent  upon 
professional  incomes  and  personal  pro- 
perty. What  had  been  the  result  of 
these  exceptional  taxes  upon  capital  em- 
ployed, either  in  agriculture  or  in  the 
erection  of  houses  ?  They  had  simply 
been  a  great  bar  and  a  heavy  discourage- 
ment to  the  investment  of  capital  in  either 
of  those  interests.  Such  exceptional  rates 
and  taxes  tended  to  paralyze  those  indus- 
tries and  to  alienate  capital  £rom  either 
of  them.  They  were  taxes  upon  energy 
and  enterprize,  because  the  investment 
of  capital  in  either  houses  or  land  in- 
creased one's  rating  liability.  It  was 
the  smaUness  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  land  which  prevented  the  re- 
sources of  the  land  from  being  properly 
developed.  Legislation  had  made  it  penal 
to  invest  capital  in  land,  because  capital 
avoided  heavy  exactions  and  exceptional 
imposts,  and  being  a  most  sensitive  and 
deUcate  thing  to  deal  with,  it  was  easily 
driven  abroad.  Capital  invested  in  houses 
or  land  was  put  under  certain  disabilities 
and  disadvantages,  such  as  an  exceptional 
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income  tax  of  12  per  cent,  and  it  was  thus 
sentenced  to  transportation,  so  that  it 
might  do  in  other  countries  what  it 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  do  in  this  in 
the  way  of  developing  national  resources. 
If  a  man  could  get  5  per  cent  interest 
on  good  investments  abroad,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  invest  his 
money  at  2^  per  cent  at  home.  But  this 
was,  above  all,  a  x>oor  man's  question. 
What  was  it  which  improved  or  deterio- 
rated the  condition  of  the  poor  man  ? 
The  amount  of  capital  which  was  either 
withdrawn,  or  wnich  was  used  in  the 
building  of  houses  or  in  improving  the 
cultivation  of  land.  Increase  of  capital 
so  employed  meant  to  the  poor  man 
more  home-grown  food  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate ;  a  greater  demand  for  labour  and 
better  wages;  less  pauperism,  and  less 
rates.  But  if  capital  were  diminished 
and  withdrawn  it  had  a  precisely  oppo- 
site effect,  for  it  led  to  less  home-grown 
food,  a  less  demand  for  labour,  less 
wages,  more  pauperism,  and  conse- 
quently higher  rates.  Then  as  to  the 
discouragement  to  invest  money  in 
building,  it  was  impossible  to  exagge- 
rate the  sad  and  serious  consequences 
which  flowed  from,  large  families  being 
herded  together,  as  Ihey  were  at  this 
moment  in  this  great  metropolis  and  in 
all  the  large  towns  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a  nation  to  see 
the  alleys,  courts,  and  cellars  in  some 
parts  of  London,  in  which  large  families 
were  huddled  together  promiscuously. 
Was  it  a  matter  lor  wonder,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  immorality,  drun- 
kenness, and  every  species  of  vice  should 
flourish  ?  Such  circumstances  could 
only  tend  to  demoralize  the  mind  and 
to  debilitate  the  body.  In  the  men  the 
effect  was  loss  of  physical  power,  disease, 
and  untimely  death,  and  in  the  women 
it  was  almost  worse-— loss  of  moral  and 
social  character ;  while  the  effect  on  the 
children,  as  had  been  truly  said,  was 
that  they  were  bred  without  decency 
and  brought  up  without  shame.  Those 
were  the  results  of  the  miserable  ac- 
commodation for  the  working  classes  in 
the  large  towns  of  this  country;  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  was 
still  crowdinc^  into  these  towns.  And 
now  one  word  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
He  had  no  desire  to  reproach  them,  for 
he  knew  they  had  much  to  do ;  but  they 
had  given  a  promise  of  which  he  felt 
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bouij'l  to  rf?Tnind  thmri.  In  1869  he 
iiiovi.'d  for  a  Ifoyal  Commission  upon 
'i'axjifjon — for  1m ♦  always  folt,  and  still 
iijainlainf>(l,  thai  tliut  was  the  best  and 
njoHt,  inijiaHial  trihunal  for  tho  investi- 
gation of"  thin  qrutstion.  Ho  had  nothing 
fo  Hay  II gainst  I'arliamontary  Commit- 
<«m'k;  hut  it  was  iiiijiossihlo  to  keop  party 
out  f)f  thoiii.  Ho  n»f^'(»tt(?d  very  much 
that  (■oniiniHHJon  was  not  p^rantod ;  but 
thn  ri^ht  hon.  (Jonth»nian  (Mr.  Goschen) 
ohjiutiMl  to  it  on  th»>  ground  that  tho  Oo- 
viTiniiniit  admitted  thogriuvauco  and  wore 
jin'imnMl  to  deal  with  it  without  loss  of 
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time;  Imt  if  they  iippointed  a  Commifl- 
pjoii  h'gislatioii  would  fxMndefinitely post- 
poned. Theriglit  hon.  (ionth)man,  thoro- 
inre.  promised  to  deal  with  this  matter 
nl'ler  the  Irish  (^hurch  question  had  boon 
ftetth'd.  Hut  what  progi'oss  had  since 
heeu  madeV  The  Fri.sh  Cliurch  had  boon 
h'gishited  for,  and  Iri.sh  land  also ;  but 
this  (|  nest  ion  of  taxation,  instead  of 
making  pn»gn»ss,  had  n^ti'Ogradod.  He 
wi»uhl  nt)t  say  tliat  tho  right  hon.  Oen- 
th-man  had  added  insult  to  injury;  but 
he  had  adiK'd  injury  to  injustice,  for 
only  last  Session,  insti»ad  of  relieving 
the  ratepayers  fii»m  their  bullions,  ho 
hail  iutlietevl  upon  them  another  rate — 
tlu»  edueation  rati* — and  still  more  rates 
wiTt^  now  eontemplatod  for  Parliament- 
ary eleetion  oxpeusos.  for  turnpikes,  and 
lor  improved  sauitarv  moasurt\«*.  In  the 
same  yeai^-tht^  riglit  hon.  Gentleman 
having  juwiou^ly  refused  a  Commission, 
it  was  announei^d  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
that  t  w  ii  I » i  1 1  s  on  t  he  subj  ect ,  one  v»f  t hen> 
for  revi'^iuir  tlie  ineidonce  of  rating:,  had 
been  prepared  ;  but  mither  of  them  had 
yet  >eeu  the  light.  The  right  hon.  Geu- 
t!em;iii  iravo  tlu'Ui  a  Local  Taxation 
(\'!i-.nii:tce  th:it  vear;  but  the  Commit- 

m 

to<«  \\  as  so  limited  in  its  scope  as  not  to 
tvnuli  the  vital  viuosrion  at  all.  The  only 
va::tr  which  that  Committee  had  to 
c-\iL  w-.th  was  to  consider  whether  it 
v.ouM  ".o:  be  oxvcd'.cut  for  owner*  and 


plausible,  but  very  insidious^  for  he 
know  that  the  owners  and  oconpiers  were 
united  upon  this  question,  and  that 
when  united  they  were  very  strong ;  but 
he  thought  he  might  throw  a  bone  of 
contention  among  them  and  so  divide 
thorn.  He  tried  to  set  them  by  the 
oars — ^ho  adopted  tho  motto  Divide  et  i«- 
pera.  It  had  been  said  that  agricultu- 
lists  wore  not  very  intelligent;  but 
suroly  they  were  not  such  asses  as  to 
suppose  that  such  a  proposition  as  that 
would  do  them  any  good.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Norfolk 
(Mr.  0.  S.  Eead)  had  illustrated  the 
proposal  most  admirably  by  saying  that 
it  was  putting  the  same  burden  upon 
tho  same  donkey,  but  dividing  it  into 
two  difiPoront  parts  on  the  sapient  ani- 
mal's back,  so  as  to  induce  the  donkey 
to  believe  that  it  was  very  much  re- 
lieved. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them  that,  partly  for  convenience 
and  partly  from  tradition,  the  main  por- 
tion of  local  burdens  had  been  put  upon 
real  property,  while  personal  property 
had  borne  the  main  part  of  Imperii 
taxation.  That  course  might  be  conve- 
nient; but,  as  for  tradition,  did  an- 
tiquity save  the  Irish  Church,  or  church 
rates,  which  was  the  oldest  of  all 
rates?  It  was  evident  that  tradition 
was  not  of  much  avail  in  these  matters. 
But  he  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  protested 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  as- 
sertion that  the  balance  was  evenly  ad- 
justed between  the  taxes  paid  by  per- 
s^^nal  property,  and  those  lx)me  by  real 
propeny.  He  admitted  that  real  pro- 
perty- did  not  pay  either  probate  or  le- 
prae v  dutv.  and  onlv  a  mild  sacces- 
sion  duty,  yet  it  paid  other  heavy 
taxes,  one  of  them  being  the  land  tax, 
which  was  formerly  imposed  upon  per- 
sonal property  as  well,  though  personal 
property  had  since  managed  to  shuffle 
out  of  it.  He  maintained,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  prvive.  that  real  property  paid 


«:■.>.■  M'^Lrs  to  divide  :he  pa\-mtnt  of  rates,    quire  as  much  of  Imperial  taxation  as  per- 
T".:   w'.ar    rc!-j.t'..ly  was  thtre  in  that  ?  i  &.^nal  property,   or,  at  all  events,  there 


^V*^l:  Vooi'.  WLV.iId  such  a   division  of-    was  nor  1  per  cent  of  dilference  between 


Ul'.cre    w.-ro 


to    be    the    s;uue 


c.i-'.is,  .l!'d  V. 


a< 


w  a  s  s: V. :  r-y  s Liiittli i: g  th*:  san e  i^ M 
-v.'y  carried  r lie  Kcport  of 

i.' .'.i^r-e  Vy  his  own  castini:  vo:e 

C  .1  ■-•.-. v.an.     Tho  riVc:  K;.n.  Genrle- 


rhem :  while  it  paid,  at  least.  8  per  cent 
c  mvl:v-s  ii'jV.i  :l'.o  >ar.*.o  persi.^us  as  were  j  more  of  l-xal  taxation  than  personal  pro- 
••::.":• --to I  vet*:  :\-.     The  i-\j:hz  ho::.  Gen-  '  perty  raid.     In  ccnchisien.  he  ventured 

to  tliink  that  everv  thoua:htfdl.  sensible 
man  would  admit  that  our  present  sys- 
tem ot  L''cal  tax  at:-:  n  was  unwund;  that 
it  was  wholly  opposed  to  all  principles 


V  r*'s    vr».^T.vsaI 


J.M 


n.;t    ad 


advance 


1  <r*   *■ ' 


the 
o:v.'  .i:;r^-^i:  was  >rec:';i:s  and 


cf  justice,  cf^mmon  sense,  and  e^^Tiality 
that  it  wns  f'lU  of  anomalous  inconaisten* 
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oies  and  injiustices.  The  owners  of  real 
property  aaked  for  no  fayoxtrand  for  no 
exemptions.  All  they  asked  for  was  an 
inyestigation,  and  if  it  were  then  found 
that  they  were  not  paying  their  fair 
quota  of  taxation  they  would  be  quite 
ready  to  do  so ;  but  if,  on  iJie  other 
hand,  they  were  found  to  be  paying  too 
much,  they  asked  in  all  fairness  to  have 
the  excess  remitted.  This  was  no  party 
question ;  both  sides  of  the  House  were 
equally  interested  in  it ;  and  it  was  not  a 
question  between  town  and  country,  for  it 
concerned  both  alike.  They  had  realized 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in 
1853,  that  the  exemption  of  one  man, 
of  one  property,  or  of  one  class,  meant 
the  undue  taxation  of  another.  Income 
from  every  source  ought  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  a  man's  ability  to  pay,  and 
should  form  the  basis  of  all  compulsory 
contributions  towards  national  taxes. 
Parliament  had  admitted  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  the  income  tax,  and  they 
asked  that  the  principle  should  be  ex- 
tended for  the  Ailfilment  of  not  only  all 
national,  but  of  all  Christian  duties. 
Their  guiding  principles  during  the  last 
half-century  had  been  those  of  justice 
and  equahty.  The  House  had  abolished 
exemptions  and  prescriptions,  removed 
anomalies  and  abuses,  and  abolished  all 
class  and  individual  interests.  He  called 
upon  them  to  extend  those  principles 
impartially  to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nily  and  to  every  description  of  property. 
He  asked  the  House  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  extend  the  area  of  assess- 
ment, and  enlarge  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment for  national  purposes ;  to  reform, 
revise,  and  re-adjust  upon  more  equitable 

?rinoiples  the  system  of  local  taxation, 
'he  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  moving 
his  Besolution. 

Mb.  pell,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
said,  that  if  any  justification  were  re- 
quired for  the  course  his  hon.  Friend 
was  pursuing,  it  might  be  foimd  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Local  Taxation  Committee  of  last 
year.    It  was  in  the  following  words  :— 


"  That  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
inquirj  on  whioh  they  have  been  engaged  forms 
only  one  branch  of  the  general  queation  of  local 
taxation,  and  that  other  ooniiderationt,  betides 
those  which  have  been  submitted  to  their  investl- 
gation,  should  be  previously  taken  into  account  in 
any  general  measure  giving  tffeet  to  the  above 
reeommendations." 


This  was  his  apology  for  trespassing  on 
the  time  of  ^e  House.    The  subject 
was  one  of  considerable  magnitude.    As 
far  back  as  1846  it  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  surely  it  was  entitled  to  their 
increased  attention  now.  Year  after  year 
additions  were  being  made — first  on  one 
head  and  then  on  another — to  the  already 
large  amoimt  of  local  taxation.  Although 
his  hon.  Friend  had  well  nigh  exhausted 
the  subject,  there  was  one  point  to  which 
he  widbed   briefly  to  advert — ^namely, 
the  supposed  advantage  enjoyed  by  real 
property  with    reference  to  succession 
duty.    It  was,  no  doubt,  true,  that  the 
rates  of  succession  duty  were  low,  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
landowners;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  charges  on  real  property,  mort- 
gages, &c.,  were  very  considerable,  and 
tnat,  consequently,  tiie  amount  of  real 
property  benefited,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
succession  duty,   was  greatly  reduced. 
For  example,  if  a  man  died  possessed  of 
real  property  worth  £40,000,  and  there 
were  charges   on    it  to  the   extent  of 
£30,000,  only  £10,000  of  real  property 
would  come  imder  these  favourable  con- 
ditions with  reference  to  succession  duty, 
the  remaining  £30,000  being  charged 
immediately  at  the  rates  laid  down  for 
legacy  duty,  and,  he  believed,  probate 
duty.     With  regard  to  house  property 
there    was    another    curious    anomaly. 
Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  wealthy 
man  who  died  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able amount  of  property  in  ground  rents. 
As  far  as  the  ground  rents  were  con- 
cerned he  would  only  have  to  pay  suc- 
cession duty;   but  when  a  leaseholder 
died  owning  one  of  these  houses  he  not 
only  p6dd  succession  duty,  but  for  some 
inconceivable  reason  probate  duty  also. 
Therefore  he  had  not  so  much  advan- 
tage in  regard  to  houses  as  the  public 
were  apt  to  imagine.    It  was  obvious 
that  possessors  of  visible  means  could 
be  more  easily  taxed  than  others  whose 
property  could  not  be  readily  localized ; 
and  the  nation  at  large  could  not  be 
satisfied  that  the  former  paid  all  they 
should  do  xmtil  it  had  been  ascertained 
whether  those  who  ought  to  contribute 
to  Imperial  taxation  did  their  duty  in 
that  respect.    A  remark  made  last  year 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr. 
W.  M.  Torrens)  forcibly  indicated  the 
attitude  assumed  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  community  with  reference  to  real 
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He  said  that  he  (Mr.  W.  M.    ment  assiuned  a  penal  form.    In  his 
i)  mado  a  remark  to  a  noblo  Lord    PoUtieal  Economy,  Bicardo  said — 

~  "It  mu«  be  loknowledged,  howerm,  that  Id 

the  *ctun1  ■t&lfl  of  tfae  poor  rate*  a  mnoh  largw 

amount  falli  on  tbe  brmarthaD  on  th«  mttiafi*- 

proportioD  to  their  raipeotiTa  profit* ; 


property. 

that  those  who  had  large  vieiblo  proper- 
ties ehould  take  hoed  how  they  moved, 
adding  that  tho  Dovil  waa  looking  over 

tliowaUa  of  largo  properties.    Hedidnot    the  tirmeV  biing  rated  acoordi«i  to  th, 
wish  to  retort;   but  could  not  refrain  from     produelioni  which  he  obCaiu*,the  nana 


asking  whether  the  Father  of  all   Evil 
was  always  absent  from  the  coiincila 
those  who  made  up  their  returns 


Schedule    "D?"     From   the  Report  of   ^P.'"'-" 


ilj  according  to  tbs  »lne  of  th«  bnildiDgi  in 
which  hs  work*,  withont  anjr  regard  to  tbe  laltM 
or  tho  macbinerr,  labour,  or  atoek  which  ha  maf 


the  Commissionora  of  Inland  Efivenue, 
it  appeared  that  40  per  cent  of  the  per- 
sona assessed  under  "D"  had  irndor- 
Btated  thoir  income  to  the  e:rtent  of  130 
per  cent,  the  loss  to  the  revenue  under 
"D"  being  in  the  year  1864-5 


This  was  high  authority  in  support  td 
the  view  he  took ;  and  what  he  had  said 
with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land 
and  tho  improvement  of  the  soil  applied 
to  a  very  great  extent  to  money  spent  in 
building  houses  for  the  poor    and  to 


than  £57,250,000.  The  Commissioners  works  of  that  nature.  He  thought  he 
very  triUy  remarked—  """K^*  ''^^J  ^^'  ^'^^  *°**  ''^  ""^  "^ 

a  strong  Qovemment,  that  the  question 

"  Tho  eiemptioDoroDamsDmeaiu  extra  laxa-  flLould  be  no  longer  dealt  with  in  detail 
ilon  or  "oth".  -0  that  if  SobedtOe  D  gai.  ill    ^he  supporters  o?  this  Motion  oughtnot 

due  quota  to  thererenne  ve  might  ba  ralierad  of    .     ■•  i.     a rn.      •a■^^  —v^t.   4SJ   ^n* 

man?  an  unpleaiant  impoat."  ^^^  put  off  With  a  Bill  which  lUd  not 

coutam  the  principles  for  which  they 

They  added —  contended;  and  if  full  justice  could  not 

"  It  mu.t  be  bom.  in  mind  that  on  land,  and    ^«  ?°r'   ?*  ""^  rate   the  OoTemmant 


hooKi,  on  diTidendi,  nod  o 
of  public  oEBcen,  the  tax  i 
ulmoit  brtbing." 


ought  to  give  some  of  their  time,  energy, 
iDTied  nearlf  to  tbe    and  ability  to  the  consideration  of  tcus 
important    question.      Country    peofde 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  rates  more  than 
'      "  :  in  tho  towns  rat«a  wore 
rent ;  and  when  a  land- 

jd  a  dii 

ceoding^ 

cause  rates  were  substantially  included 
in  the  rent  for  which  the  seizure  woa 
made.  In  the  East  of  London  he  had 
known  persona  in  receipt  of  charit- 
able relief  who  stood  on  tbe  books  i 


The  class  to  which  he  belonged,  oocu-  .           eo  1    fo 

piers  of  property,  was  subject  to  very  P^  P    ■  ^  ^^^^    ^^             ^  ^ 

ojccptional  conditions  m  the  assessment  i^^^^^d  a  dUtress  for  rent,  the 

of  their  property;  and  ho  used  the  word  needing  was  all  the  more  obnoiiou 

"  exceptional    because  different  systems  " 

prevailed  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

As  a  Member  of  tho  Local   Taxation 

Committoe,  he  chcited  that  in  Scotland 

a  tenant  may   fearlessly,    at  the   com- 

valuo  of  tlis  proper^,  by  improvement.,  ^^^  ,^„^  ^^  „,,         j^  j^^. 

•Id,  acooriing  to  the  Ujr  .nd  tt.  pr.o-  ^         j      j,^             ^^  p^portj.  ^S, 

tice  the  u»es™enl  yould  not  b.  ■«««1  ^^^  ^^  Goymmenl  ,oufldii  th«p 

?        ^M""',  ™  "ISr    °°  •*•'•"?"'-  beet  to  p.«,  .  Bill  whioi  would  not  ded 

ton  of  the  leaeo^Hew  m.eh  of  the  ^^^^  /,„^  ^  ^  ^^  queMion,  u 

mproYomeat  of  Scotoh  .griralluio  •»..  ,^,         ,,  ^jj  IJ^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

due  to  thj.  practice  t    He  further  .^r-  ft,  iequnlitie.  uid  TOing.  compUmed 

tamed    that  u.   Ireland    tho  -raluattoa  j     jg  ^          .  ,              |  ;i^     <^^^ 

l«.lcd  for   14  ye™    thai  recent   im-  !,.{„„  u.^  ffin.e. 
provements,  except  Duildings,  were  not 

assessed  to  the  tenant,  and  that  there  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

were  exemptions  in  favour  of  draining,  "  That,  inaamnoh  aa  manj  of  the  eziiting  aad 

aCTicultural  buildinirs,  and  reclamations  «»nt«>ipiated  charge,  on  the  Local  Ratea  an  ihr 

„i-_v _„,      ii  _  J    ■_    T1 1  _j  National  parpoMi,  and  that  it  ii  usither  juit  nor 

^luch   wore    not   allowed    m   EngW  poij.ic  ihit  .Sch  ^harp.  .heuld  be  lo.iii  exol" 

Here,  if  a  man  took  a  farm  at  a  fixed  ,i„i^  from  one  description  of  propertj  (tii.  bonaaf 

reut,  and,  by  the  application  of  capital,  and  land),  this  Iloaw  ia  of  opinion  that  it  !■  Um 

raised  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  as  ^"'J  "^  "■*  GoTemment  to  inquire  forthwith  into 

soon  aa  the  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  '?»  incidenoo  of  Imperial  a>  well  ai  Looal  Ta«*. 

of  th,  a„..„e.t  committee,  hi.  ^  •^^  t^^X^^'^r^^^S,  SS 

ment  was   raised,  so  that  he  was  fined  tribute  to  all  National  harden »."— (Sir  Xim»s 

for  making  improvements  and  the  assess-  Loptt.) 
Mr.  Fell 
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Colonel  ORACEOFT  -  AMCOTTS 
said,  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Devon 
(Sir  Massey  Lopes)  deserved  the  thanks 
of  owners  of  real  property,  and  especially 
those  of  the  agricultural  class,  for  the 
dear,  able,  and  fearless  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  this  most  important 
question  imder  the  notice  of  Parliament ; 
and  he  was  perfectly  right  in  stating 
that  there  was  great  discontent  among 
the  agricultural  classes  at  the  evasion  by 
the  owners  of  personal  property  of  their 
duty  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  rates 
for  objects  which  were  nominally  local, 
but  which  in  reality  were  national.  At 
the  present  day  agriculturists  did  not 
complain  of  having  to  compete  with  the 
whole  world  in  agriculture,  for  they  were 
doing  so  successfully;  but  they  com- 
plained that  local  rates,  which  were 
large  many  years  ago,  had  not  been 
diminished,  but  had  been  enormously 
increased.  Let  each  cotmty  tell  its  own 
tale  of  enormous  lunatic  asylums  costing 
tens  of  thousands,  of  prisons  costing  as 
much,  and  of  military  storehouses,  for 
which  the  coimties  received  a  miserable 
modicum  in  the  shape  of  interest ;  and 
let  each  teU,  as  it  soon  would  be  able  to 
do,  of  rates  for  educational  purposes,  of 
rates  for  highways  consequent  on  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes,  and  of  rates  pro- 
perly levied  for  election  purposes.  He 
was  told  that  to  make  personal  property 
contribute  to  these  rates  was,  in  reality, 
revolution';  but  we  were  not  afraid  of  revo- 
lutions in  this  country,  for  we  had  had 
several  peaceful  revolutions  within  the 
last  40  years.  He  maintained,  however, 
that  it  was  no  revolution  at  all  to  call  in 
personal  property  to  the  aid  of  real  pro- 

Eerty;  indeed,  it  was  nothing  new  in 
Lw;  for  the  liability  of  stock-in-trade 
and  other  property  of  that  character 
to  be  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
was  at  one  time  recognized,  and  espe- 
cially by  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  14 
Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the  Settle- 
ment Act.  They  could  not  deny  that  the 
old  landmarks  were  fast  fading  away, 
and  they  lived  under  new  and  altered 
circumstances.  What  was  expedient, 
politic,  and  just,  260  or  300  years  ago, 
he  maintained,  was  inexpedient,  impo- 
litic, and  unjust  in  1871.  The  truth  was, 
when  these  taxes  were  first  imposed  on 
land  there  was  very  Httle  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  land.  Now  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  very  little  land, 
and  he  held  it  to  be  both  just  and  politic 


that  personal  property  should  be  made 
to  contribute  to  those  rates  which  at  pre- 
sent fell  almost  entirely  on  real  property. 
Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  observed  that 
if  he  were  to  follow  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Massey  Lopes),  who  had  in  a  manner 
identified  himself  with  this  Moti  on,  and 
who  had  introduced  the  subject  with  great 
ability,  through  the  whole  of  his  obser- 
vations, there  were  some  points  on  which 
he  might  be  unable  to  agree  with  him ; 
but  he  was  able  entirely  to  approve  of 
the  terms  of  the  Motion  he  had  made. 
It  was  now  three  years  since  his  hon. 
Friend  first  brought  forward  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  then  had,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Qovemment,  taken  part  in  the 
debate.  The  subject  had  made  great 
progress  since  that  time;  but  he  could 
not  say  that,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration,  he  was  prepared  to 
go  much  farther  than  he  then  stated. 
He  would  rather  see  some  practical 
proposal  for  dealing  with  the  question 
on  a  certain  definite  basis,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  precedents  before  them 
in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try than  plunge  into  an  inquiry  of  in- 
definite extent,  which  must  necessarily 
consimie  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 
When  they  considered  the  variety  of 
important  subjects  that  must  neces- 
sanly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment K>r  some  time  to  come,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  probably  their  chil- 
dren's children's  time  would  arrive 
before  the  balance  would  be  fairly  struck 
between  local  and  Imperial  taxation. 
Without  going  into  various  smaller  mat- 
ters, there  were  two  flagrant  and  import- 
ant instances  of  inequality  as  re^cirded 
local  burdens,  from  which  the  landed  in- 
terest now  suffered — the  cost  of  the 
police  and  of  lunatic  asylums.  As  to  the 
police,  the  Home  Office  might  as  well  be 
nominally,  as  it  was  in  reality,  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  police ;  and  even 
if  the  control  of  the  police  were  nomi- 
nally retained  in  the  counties  and  the 
boroughs,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
Treasury  should  not  raise  their  contribu- 
tion to  tiie  cost  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half,  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  amoimt. 
If  the  present  contributions  were  doubled, 
it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  Vote  by 
Parliament  of  £300,000  a-year.  A  simi- 
lar contribution  would  provide  for  one- 
half  of  the  lunatics  in  asylums.  The 
obligations  laid  on  parishes  in  recent 
times  to  maintain  the  lunatic  poor  in  a 
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most  oxponsiye  manner  did  not  arise  in 
any  way  out  of  the  old  constitutional 
liability  of  the  land  to  support  the  indi- 
gent i30or.  It  was  an  obligation  which 
the  humanity  of  the  age  required  to  be 
undertaken.  It  had  been  felt,  long 
since,  that  tliis  was  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  the  parish  to  bear,  and  tlierefore  the 
cost  of  tlie  lunatic  poor  had,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Union  Chargeability 
Act,  been  made  a  Union  charge.  There 
seemed  notliing  contrary  to  analogy  to 
what  liad  already  been  done,  or  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  ratepayers  if  one-half,  at 
loast,  of  that  burden  were  borne  by  the 
Vote  iu  Parliament.  Then  there  might 
be  an  extension  of  the  sum  paid  through 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  aid  of  the 
estaT)lishment  charges  of  paupers  in 
workliouses.  Tlie  present  Government 
could  raise  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
posal, considering  the  gigantic  strides 
made  last  year  in  favour  of  a  general 
charge  on  the  whole  metropolis.  That 
was  a  very  serious  and  important  change. 
He  did  not  object  to  it,  and  the  prin- 
ci])le  would  carry  the  Government  very 
far,  if  they  were  so  ijiinded,  to  ex- 
tend the  very  infinitesimal  relief  now 
given  in  aid  of  local  expenditure,  and 
he  should  cheerfully  accord  to  them  any 
increased  portion  of  central  authority 
they  might  desire  to  have  for  that  con- 
tribution. He  was  not  afraid  of  the  tyran- 
nizing power  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
so  long  as  it  was  paid  for  by  contribu- 
tions of  this  description.  In  sayine 
these  few  words  his  object  was  to  guard 
himself,  whilst  supporting  this  Motion, 
from  being  supposed  to  desire  that  this 
great  question  should  be  ripped  up,  and 
should  pass  through  years  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  W.  FOAVLEE  said,  he  had  re- 
ferred at  some  length  to  this  question  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  made  a  Motion  in  re- 
gard to  the  succession  duty,  and  he  must 
say  the  terms  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  were  perfectly 
ffiir.  He  sought  for  inquiry,  but  did  not 
seek  to  prejudge  the  question  by  the 
terms  of  his  Motion.  The  hon.  Baronet 
Hiiid  he  was  not  afraid  of  inquiry,  and  nei- 
ther was  he  (Mr.  W.  Fowler)  afraid  of  it ; 
he  should,  therefore,  have  great  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  Motion.  But  to  show 
how  very  differently  this  matter  struck 
different  minds,  he  would  read  to  the 
House  a  few  lines  spoken  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Cobdon,  in  1845,  upon 
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this  question,  when  he  said  that,  great 
as  he  considered  the  grieyanoe  of  Ae 
protecting  system;  mighty  as  was  the 
grievance  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  question 
of  taxation  presented  a  blacker  reootd 
against  the  landowner  than  even  the 
Com  Laws.  He  therefore  warned  them 
against  the  ripping-up  of  that  question. 
The  hon.  Baronet  did  not  take  Mr. 
Cobden's  warning,  and  he  accepted  the 
hon.  Baronet's  challenge.  That  was  not 
a  party  question,  but  an  Imperial  one ; 
and  their  desire  should  be  to  do  justice 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  He 
wished  they  were  oftener  engaged  upon 
plans  for  getting  rid  of  rates  than  for 
re-distributing  them  among  difierent 
classes ;  but  while  the  country  spent 
more  than  £100,000,000  a-year  on  dxinks 
he  did  not  see  much  chance  of  their  rates 
diminishing,  but  rather  of  their  increas- 
ing. They  liad  not  to  consider  whether 
the  landlord  paid  so  much,  or  the  tenaiit 
so  much — the  question  was,  whether  the 
land  itselfpaid  more  or  less  than  it  ought 
to  pay.  The  hon.  Baronet  hardly  laid 
stress  enough  on  the  different  oharaoters 
of  the  various  kinds  of  property  he  had 
to  deal  with.  There  were  many  orises 
in  a  country  in  which  its  real  property 
would  retain  or  even  increase  its  value, 
while  some  kinds  of  personal  property 
might  entirely  disappear.  If  we  had  a 
war  with  America  vast  amounts  of  per^ 
sonal  property  would  vaniah  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  while  real  estate  would 
remain  almost  unaffected  in  value,  ^e 
hon.  Baronet  said  the  rates  were  so 
heavy  that  a  man  was  not  inclined  to  lay 
out  his  capital  on  land;  but  a  still 
greater  discouragement  to  the  applioa- 
tion  of  capital  to  the  land  arose  from  the 
character  of  our  laws  as  to  land.  The 
plan  of  tying  up  land  in  strict  settlement 
operated  as  a  greater  discouragement  of 
that  kind  than  any  rates  in  uie  world. 
If  a  man  was  only  tenant  for  life,  and 
subject  to  all  the  charges  the  hon.  Baro- 
net had  spoken  of,  how  was  he  to  lay 
out  money  on  the  propertv  ?  He  must 
have  a  very  large  surplus  income  i^  as 
tenant  for  life,  he  was  to  lay  out  money 
on  cottages  that  would  not  pay ;  whereas 
if  he  was  on  owner  in  fee  simple  he 
could  sell  part  of  the  estate  to  imptoye 
the  rest,  or  borrow  money  upon  the  pro- 
perty. Again,  a  tenant  from,  year  to 
year  had  not  the  inducement  he  ought  to 
have  to  expend  capital  on  land;  and  the 
reason  why  rents  were  higher  in  Soofc- 
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land  than   in  England    for  the  same 
qualities  of  land,  was  because  the  Scotch 
mrmers  had  the  security  of  leases  for 
what  they  laid  out.    The  Chandos  clause, 
he  believed,  had  more  influence  in  check- 
ing the  flow  of  capital  to  land  than  even 
the  local  taxation  to  which  it  was  liable. 
But  his  chief  ground  for  supporting  that 
Motion  for  inquiry  consisted  in  the  enor- 
mous anomalies  connected  with  our  taxa- 
tion.    He  took  the  succession  duty  as  an 
illustration.     The  Act  imposing  it  was 
very  remarkable,  and  he  gave  its  author 
credit  for  it  as  far  as  it  went;   but  it 
charged  the  tenant-in- fee  no  more  than 
the  fife-tenant,  although  the  property  of 
the  former,  taking  one  case  with  ano- 
ther, was  worth  at  least  double  thcU;  of 
the  latter.   That  was  a  gigantic  anomaly 
in  itself,  and  one  involving  great  injus- 
tice.    Again,   nothing  could    be    more 
monstrous  than  the  state  of  the  law  in 
reference  to  the  probate  duty.     On  the 
vast  estate  spreading  around  or  near 
that  House  there  was  an  immense  num- 
ber of  leasehold  houses  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.    All   those    leaseholds, 
though  heavily  taxed  for  local  purposes, 
paid  probate  duty,   but  the   reversion 
paid  no  additional  taxes  whatever.  Ano- 
ther great  anomaly  was  the   mode  of 
assessment.     If  they  assessed  a  farm, 
they  assessed  it  at  a  rate  approaching  in 
amount  to  the  whole  of  the  proflt  made 
from  it ;  but  if  a  great  factory  was  as- 
sessed, it  was  not  assessed  in  relation  to 
the  proflt  derived  from  it,  nor  in  general 
to  an  amount  approaching  that  profit. 
There  was  a  want  of  any  kind  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  mode  of  assessment.     The 
case  of  the  railways,  again,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  injustice  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  taxation.     They  taxed  a  railway 
locally,  and  not  merely  on  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land,  but  as  a  profit- 
able trade ;   and  when  the  shareholder 
died  they  made  him  pay  probate  and 
legacy  duty,  he  having  also  been  subject 
to  the  carriage  duty.     The  railway  de- 
bentureholder  was  to  all  intents   and 
purposes  in  the    same    position    as    a 
shareholder,  inasmuch  as  his  property 
was  in  law  personal  estate,  but  he  had 
not  to  pay  a  fiEurthing  of  local  taxation, 
while  the  railway  shareholder  paid  in  an 
aggravated    form.     One    railway  com- 
pany paid  £80,000  a-year  of  local  taxa- 
tion— equal  to  a  dividend  of  one-half 
per  oent  per  annum  on  its  shares.    There 
were  many  poor  p^opl^  intearept^d  in 


railway  companies,  as  well  as  cich,  and 
it  was  the  oluty  of  the  Government  to 
look  into  that  whole  question.  There 
were  many  of  those  charges  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  admitted  ought  to  be  paid 
for  locally ;  but  the  difficulty  remained  that 
a  manmightbeliving  ina  neighbourhood, 
and  might  get  all  the  benefit  of  its  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  money  spent  out 
of  local  taxes,  but  because  his  property 
was  mere  personalty  he  did  not  pay.  He 
thought  there  ought  to  be  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  taxation  of  realty 
and  personalty ;  but  our  system  was  so 
full  of  anomcdies  that  it  was  high  time 
to  consider  the  whole  matter.  The  man 
who  lived  near  a  public  road  paid  for  its 
maintenance,  although  he  might  not 
possess  a  vehicle  of  a^y  kind;  while  the 
man  who  lived  perhaps  at  a  distance,  but 
whose  heavy  carts  rendered  frequent  re- 
pairs necessary,  paid  nothing  towards 
it.  This  was  one  result  of  the  abolition 
of  turnpikes.  A  man  complained  of 
having  to  unbutton  his  pocket  to  pay  the 
tolls  when  they  existed,  but  when  they 
were  being  swept  away  no  one  appeared 
to  remember  that  a  man  who,  perhaps, 
did  not  use  the  road  would  have  to  im- 
button  his  pocket  to  pay  the  rate.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  for  Parliament  to 
lay  expenses  of  this  kind  upon  the  rates, 
but  in  doing  so  an  injustice  was  fre- 
quently oonmiitted.  For  his  own  part 
he  did  not  shrink  from  the  results  of 
this  inquiry,  whatever  they  might  be. 
He  believed  that  the  future  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  this  country  was  in  their 
own  hands,  and  that  they  might  prosper 
if  they  chose.  If  they  got  rid  of  those 
antiquated  laws  and  customs  which  dis- 
couraged the  application  of  capital  to 
the  land,  the  increase  of  wealth  to  the 
owners  of  land  would  be  such  that  even 
these  heavy  local  taxes  woxdd  seem  as 
nothing  to  them.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  their  way  to  inquire 
carefully  into  this  whole  question  and  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  an  injustice 
existed.  If  the  existence  of  such  an 
injustice  was  established,  hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  might 
rely  upon  him,  and  tiiose  who  sat  near 
him,  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  for 
its  removal.  Having  pointed  out  the 
serious  anomalies  that  existed  in  our 
local  taxation  he  should  give  the  Motion 
his  hearty  support. 

Mb.    SCOUEFIELD    said,    he    had 
heard  with  satisfaction  the  views  of  the 
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lion.  Member  who  had  just  Bat  down 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  turnpikes,  to  which  he  had 
always  been  op[>osed.  He  wished  to  say 
one  word  in  regard  to  some  remarks 
which  had  been  made  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  police  in  the  protection  of 
game.  Ho  had  had  some  experience  at 
quarter  sessions  as  to  the  employment 
of  the  jKjlice,  and  he  could  say  that  their 
emploj-ment  in  the  protection  of  game 
had  been  so  very  exceptional  as  scarcely 
to  bo  worthy  of  notice.  He  could  con- 
fidently assert  that  by  far  the  greater 
majority  of  cases  in  which  the  police 
were  engaged  related  to  the  protection 
of  property  of  very  poor  people.  The 
mass  of  the  cases  which  had  come  before 
him  had  been  robberies  and  breaches  of 
the  peace.  In  regard  to  the  comparison 
which  had  been  made  between  personal 
and  real  property,  and  the  licibility  of 
personal  property  being  destroyed,  why, 
the  answer  to  that  was  that  if  such  pro- 
perty ceased  to  exist  it  would  cease  to 
bo  rated.  Nobody  contended  for  rating 
property  except  according  to  its  value. 
Ho  thought  it  quite  time  that  some  Mo- 
tion of  this  kind  should  be  brought  for- 
ward to  check  that  unfortunate  custom 
of  paying  for  everything  out  of  the 
county  rates.  The  word  "rates"  seemed 
to  oxcito  a  totally  different  feeling  from 
the  word  "tax"  in  the  public  mind. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
shudder  at  the  possibility  of  putting  on 
Id,  or  2d.  on  the  income  tax,  and  would 
think  that  by  doing  so  the  stability  of 
tho  country  would  be  shaken ;  but  an 
additional  2d.  or  Sd.  to  the  county  rates 
was  tliought  nothing  of.  For  instance, 
last  year  an  education  rate,  imposing  an 
unascertained  burden  upon  the  rate- 
j)ayer8,  received  the  sanction  of  that 
H(juso ;  and  during  the  present  year  it 
was  proposed  to  throw  the  election  ex- 
penses upon  them.  In  his  opinion,  it  had 
become  far  more  important  to  guard  the 
rates  than  tho  taxes.  He  also  desired  to 
protest  against  dealing  with  this  case  by 
merely  shifting  tho  burdens  from  the 
owners  to  the  occupiers.  It  was  his  lot 
to  represent  a  county,  which,  particularly 
in  the  Welsh  part  of  it,  contained  a 
great  number  of  small  holders,  and  it 
would  bo  no  relief  to  have  the  rates 
shift(id  from  the  owner  to  the  occupier. 
Suppose  a  man  was  both  owner  and  oc- 
cut)ier.  To  tell  such  a  man  that  he  was 
to  DO  relieved  was  like  telling  a  man  who 
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had  formerly  paid  five  shillings  thatnowhe 
was  to  pay  two  half-crowns — one  out  of 
the  right-hand  x>ocket  and  one  out  of  the 
left.  He  wished  to  make  a  remark  also 
as  to  the  very  expensive  machinery  em- 
ployed in  collecting  rates.  He  rejoioed 
that  magistrates  had  been  relievea  from 
the  odium  that  had  at  one  time  attached 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sup- 
posed that  it  Was  they  who  imposed  the 
rates ;  because  it  was  now  ascertained 
that  the  magistrates  were  only  respon- 
sible for  18  or  20  per  cent  of  the  rates, 
the  remainder  being  imposed  by  statutes 
over  which  they  had  no  control.  The 
rate  was  collected  by  a  veiy  circuitous 
process.  A  class  of  Conmiissioners  came 
down ;  they  had  no  interest  in  the  coun- 
try, but  their  position  as  Inspectors  and 
their  feelings  as  such  were  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  increased  expenditure. 
There  was  no  controlling  power.  It  was 
a  saying  of  Sidney  Smith,  that  eveiy 
man  would  be  a  good  Samaritan  if  he 
had  only  the  oil  and  the  2d.,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  would  be  good  Samaritans 
if  it  were  not  for  the  want  of  the  oil  and 
the  2d.  They  should  remember  that 
there  was  a  very  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  rich.  He  be- 
lieved a  poorer  class  of  men  did  not  exist 
than  the  x)oorer  class  of  ratepayers.  He 
thought  it  was  a  remark  of^Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  which  he  had  heard  quoted  in  this 
House  by  Sir  James  Graham,  lliat  there 
was  not  a  more  miserable  class  of  x>€i» 
sons  than  where  the  fustian  ended  and 
the  broad  cloth  began.  He  had  had  the 
honour,  on  two  occasions,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy.  Now,  what  was 
that  Board  ?  To  whom  were  they  re- 
sponsible ?  Were  they  under  the  control 
of  the  Home  Office  ?  They  did  not  seem 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  All  their  action  was 
in  the  direction  of  great  expense ;  and 
he,  for  one,  was  not  able  to  perceive  any 
great  benefit  derived  from  them  in  the 
matter  with  which  they  were  connected. 
Without  pledging  himself  to  all  the  de- 
tails in  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes), 
he  still  concurred  in  his  Motion.  "V^iat- 
ever  might  be  said  in  regard  to  local  ex- 
penses and  local  management,  responsi- 
bility for  the  expenditure  should  rest 
where  it  ought  to  rest  —  on  those  who 
had  the  control  over  it.  It  should  not 
rest  on  those  who  had  no  control. 
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Mb.  J.  WHITE  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  discussed  a  most  important  question 
in  such  an  admirable  spirit  that  he  dis- 
armed criticism  as  to  that  part  of  his 
speech  with  which  he  (Mr.  White)  did 
not  concur.  The  hon.  Baronet  told  the 
House  that  he  wanted  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, and  that  that  Committee  was  to  in- 
vestigate and  report,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences—  that  was  to  say,  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  its 
decision,  whether  it  proved  that  the 
owners  of  real  property  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  present  system  being  con- 
tinued, or  damaged  by  any  recommended 
alteration.  His  (Mr.  White's)  main 
object  in  speaking  was  to  refer  to  the 
Imperial  taxation.  They  had  had  Com- 
mittees on  every  imaginable  subject,  and 
there  had  hardly  been  anything  that 
had  not  been  deemed  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House,  except  that  most  important  sub- 
ject which  mvolved  so  many  interests, 
and  which  it  fell  peculiarly  to  a  house- 
hold-su£Erage  Parliament  to  consider — 
namely,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and 
what  means  should  be  devised  for  its 
being  equitably  assessed.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  dealt  at  very  great  length  with 
that  portion  of  his  subject  which  related 
to  local  taxation ;  but,  seeing  that  the 
local  taxation  of  the  country  amounted 
only  to  16«.  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  that  the  Imperial  taxation  amounted 
to  49«.  3i.  per  head  of  the  population, 
it  was  evident  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subject  related  to  the  Impe- 
rial taxation.  Tnere  was  much  more  dis- 
satisfaction prevailing  with  regard  to 
Imperial  than  with  regard  to  local  taxa- 
tion. He  could  not  help  believing  that 
there  was  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  popular 
mind  as  to  the  inequality  of  our  taxa- 
tion. It  was  not  believed  that  everyone 
contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  proportiom  to  the  revenue  which 
he  enjoyed  imder  its  protection,  and  that 
furnished  an  argument  for  the  Commit- 
tee which  had  now  been  moved  for.  He 
thought  that  such  a  Committee  woidd 
knock  away  and  ^et  rid  of  a  vast  amoimt 
of  popular  delusion  and  current  miscon- 
ception which  obtained  as  much  among 
the  upper  as  among  the  lower  classes  in 
reference  to  taxation.  There  were  some 
who  believed  that  the  lower  dasses, 
owing  to  the  late  remissions  of  taxation, 
did  not  pay  their  proportion  to  the  ge- 
neral fimd  \  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 


was  alleged  by  those  who  had  looked 
into  the  subject  carefully,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  still  paid  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  than  they  ought  to  pay.  He 
(Mr.  White)  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion.  Even  with  the  diminished 
duties  they  were  now  paying  upon  sugar 
and  tea,  he  found  that,  n)r  tiie  year  end- 
ing the  31st  of  March  last,  the  vast  sum 
of  £38,300,000  was  derived  from  the 
custom  and  excise  duties  on  the  six 
articles  mainly  consumed  by  the  working 
classes — namely,  sugar,  tea,  cofltee,  malt, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  ;  that  total  of 
£38,300,000  was  £11,500,000  more  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt ;  and,  from  that  fact,  he 
considered  it  obvious  that  the  working 
classes  still  paid  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  taxation  than  ought  to  be  their  fair 
share.  There  were  a  great  many  points 
on  which  he  should  like  information.  If 
a  Select  Committee  were  appointed,  he 
shoidd  like  to  know  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  succession  duty,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  1853,  had  not  yielded  the 
sum  that  was  then  expected  from  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present 
Prime  Minister  then  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  quite  counted  on  de- 
riving £2,000,000  per  annum  from  that 
duty.  His  estimate  was  thought  ludi- 
crously low,  and  Lord  Cairns,  and  other 
great  authorities,  averred  that  £4, 000, 000 
would  be  obtainable  from  it.  But  the 
average  sum  which  had  been  derived 
from  that  tax  during  the  last  16  years 
was  only  £620,000  per  annum.  It  was 
a  puzzle  to  him  to  know  how  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day,  with  all  the  infor- 
mation before  them,  had  made  such  a 
mis-estimate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  suc- 
cession duty.  It  might  be  that  this 
smaU  average  arose  from  the  vast 
charges  and  incumbrances  with  which 
landed  property  was  generally  burdened ; 
and,  if  this  were  so,  the  time  must  soon 
come  when  an  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
for  England  would  be  as  beneficial  as  it 
had  proved  in  Ireland.  Another  anomaly 
requiring  explanation  was  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  house  duty.  This 
duty  contributed  £987,000  in  the  year 
1866,  of  which  sum  —  according  to  the 
detailed  Return  for  that  year  —  the 
county  of  Badnor  paid  £175,  Merioneth 
£829,  and  Rutland  only  £473.  The 
house  duty  paid  on  farmhouses  also 
presented  some  curious  discrepancies 
calling  for  explanation.    This  particular 
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duty  of  6d.  in  the  pound  of  rental,  re- 
alized in  the  year  1866  a  total  sum  of 
but  £13,940  17«.  6d.,  of  which  the  county 
of  Aiiglesea  contributed  lOs.,  Cardigan 
rose  to  the  fium  of  £1,  Pembroke  gave 
£2  12«.  ed.y  Westmoreland  £4  12«.  6d., 
Cornwall  £9  8«.,  and  Cumberland  £14  2s, 
With  regard  to  the  probate  duty  the 
present  l^me  Minister  told  the  House 
17  years  ago,  that  the  lon^-continued 
and  anomalous  exemption  of  landed  pro- 
perty from  probate  duty  ought  to  be 
considered  at  a  very  early  day,  notwith- 
standing which  declaration,  after  this 
lapse  of  years,  that  which  many  people 
believe  to  be  a  very  glaring  injustice 
was  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  C.  S.  EEAD  thought  that  the 
present  system  of  local  government  was 
a  very  bad  one.  We  had  the  evils  of 
centralization  without  itsbenefits.  Within 
the  last  35  years  we  had  entirely  revo- 
lutionized our  system  of  parochial  tax- 
ation. We  had  aboUshed  every  paro- 
chial officer,  some  of  those  offices  having^ 
existed  since  the  days  of  King  Alfred. 
He  would  begin  with  the  overseer.  The 
overseer  was  virtually  put  aside  imder 
the  new  Poor  Law,  but  the  new  guardian 
was  the  guardian  of  the  parish  till  we 
got  the  Union  Chargeability  Act,  and 
now  he  was  no  longer  guardian  of  the 
parish,  but  of  the  Union.  We  stOl  had 
in  some  districts  the  parochial  surveyor, 
but  his  death  warrant  was  signed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  the  new  way- 
warden, if  he  understood  rightly,  would 
not  be  the  waywarden  of  the  parish,  but 
simply  the  waywarden  of  the  highwav 
district.  Then  there  was  the  old  parish 
constable,  who  was  always  to  be  found, 
but  was  never  of  any  use  when  he  was 
found.  We  had  in  exchange  for  him 
the  rural  policeman,  who,  though  he 
might  bo  some  Kood  when  he  was  found, 
was  never  to  be  found  when  he  was 
wanted.  The  only  parochial  officer  who 
was  not  abolished  was  the  parson,  and 
he  had  received  notice  to  quit  from  the 
junior  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall), 
and  it  only  required  some  **bold"  man 
to  endorse  this  and  carry  it  into  effect. 
Ho  would  not  say  whether  all  this  was 
for  weal  or  woe,  but  for  what  purpose 
was  it?  To  make  local  taxation  more 
uniform,  and  to  increase  GK)vemment 
responsibility  and  Government  power. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Devon  that  we  had 
come  to  a  perfect  chaos.     We  had  got  a 
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regular  system  of  patchwork.  Pailiament 
was  constantly  creating  some  new  Board, 
with  some  g^eat  central  auihority  in 
London ;  there  was  no  order,  no  system, 
and  one  district  was  constantly  over- 
lapping another.  There  was  one  area 
for  the  Poor  Law,  another  for  highways, 
another  for  justices,  another  for  taxes, 
another  for  education,  and  we  were 
going  to  have  another  for  election  ex- 
penses. Sometimes  we  had  two  Boards 
pretending  to  have  authority  over  the 
same  matter;  but  veiy  generally,  when 
there  was  any  particular  nuisance  to  be 
abated,  each  put  in  a  plea  that  it  had  no 
authority.  He  feared  we  were  gradually 
drifting  into  the  centralization  of  France, 
where,  if  he  was  informed  rightly,  they 
could  not  repair  a  parish  puinp  without 
a  correspondence  with  the  lunister  at 
Paris.  In  America  they  managed  things 
differently,  and  there  the  system  of  local 
administration  was  better  carried  out. 
The  House  had  heard,  and  no  doubt 
would  hear  again  in  the  course  of  Uie 
debate,  that  with  larger  contributions 
from  the  Lnperial  Exchequer,  we  should 
have  lavish  local  expenditure.  But  the 
Gbvemment  had  the  power  to  interfere 
and  dictate  now,  and  he,  for  one,  should 
be  very  glad,  provided  they  only  paid, 
if  they  were  to  increase  their  authority. 
But  now  we  had  Cabinet  Ministers  pre- 
siding over  great  central  Departments ; 
we  had  Inspectors  without  end.  Commis- 
sioners, Commissions,  Government  offi- 
cials, and  aU  sorts  of  secretaries,  and 
there  was  the  extraordinary  mania  of 
bringing  everything  to  London.  His 
hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Linlithgow- 
shire was  of  opinion  that  the  parochial 
education  of  Scotland,  which  was  the 
very  best  in  the  world,  was  about  to  be 
interfered  with,  if  not  destroyed,  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  that  muddled  vortex,  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  Therefore, 
with  all  this  increase  of  Government  in- 
fluence we  had  the  loss  of  local  power, 
and  did  not  get  any  more  pay  on  that 
accoimt.  The  Government  contributed 
last  year  only  l-26th  of  the  poor  and 
county  rate.  Taking  the  poor  rate  as 
far  as  regarded  the  relief  of  in-door  pau- 
pers, the  President  of  the  Poor  jLaw 
l^oard  was  omnipotent.  He  directed  the 
diet,  clothing,  discipline,  and  even  punish- 
ment of  the  paupers ;  and  although  he 
believed  the  metropolitan  g^uardians 
were  sometimes  a  little  obstrej^rous,  he 
did  not  know  an  instance  in  tM  oooxities 
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in  wliich  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
authoritieB  had  been  disobeyed,  except 
one,  when  the  Inspector  told  the  guardians 
that  they  had  better  paper  their  board- 
room instead  of  colouring  it.  With  re- 
gard to  out-door  reUe^  he  endorsed 
everything  that  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Devon.  The 
authority  of  the  guardiana  was  Umited 
to  whether  an  old  woman  should  have 
28.  6d.  or  38. y  and  whether  the  doctor's 
salary  should  be  £30  or  30  guineas.  As 
for  the  quarter  sessions,  it  was  a  solemn 
farce.  The  idea  of  the  ratepayers  was 
that  the  magistrates  there  were  very  big 
men,  who  had  ample  power  to  do  just  as 
they  pleased,  and  inflict  upon  them  aU 
sorts  of  burdens.  But  what  were  they 
but  the  humble  and  obedient  servants  of 
the  Home  Secretary  ?  The  Home  Secre- 
tary told  them  exactly  what  to  do,  and 
if  they  did  not  do  it  he  would  not  give 
them  the  Government  allowance.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
lunatic  asylums.  The  way  in  which  they 
were  managed  was  incredible  and  per- 
plexing. First  of  all,  there  were  the 
magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  who 
were  not  elected  by  the  ratepayers ;  they 
appointed  a  visiting  committee  which 
had  their  own  clerk,  who  sent  out  orders 
to  the  Unions  as  to  the  contributions 
they  were  to  make.  Anyone  would  ima- 
gine that  the  visiting  committee  had 
very  large  powers ;  they  had  no  power 
at  all,  except  to  spend  what  the  Com- 
missioners of  Lunacy  told  them,  and 
these  gentlemen  were  constantly  coming 
down,  airing  their  different  crotchets, 
putting  the  counties  to  some  new  expense 
every  year,  and  though  he  admitted 
there  were  more  cures  than  there  used  to 
be,  the  relapses,  also,  were  very  much 
more  numerous  than  before.  The  fact 
was,  the  paupers  were  so  well  off  in  the 
asylums,  so  luxuriously  fed  and  housed, 
that  when  they  got  back  to  the  hard 
usage  and  poor  fare  of  their  cottages, 
the  malady  returned  with  redoubled 
force.  It  was  most  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive to  see  how  one  Government  Depart- 
ment helped  another.  There  was  in 
Prince's  Street,  Westminster,  an  offiahoot 
of  the  Privy  Council  which  caused  farmers 
in  the  country  an  immense  deal  of  an- 
noyance and  expense.  Those  gentlemen 
found  that  they  could  not  insist  upon  the 
counties  ap|)ointing  veterinary  surgeons 
as  oattLe  inspectors,  some  wi^tung, 
wrongly  he  thought,  to  employ  a  rural 


police.  But  down  came  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  said — ''You  shall  not  employ 
the  police  for  such  a  purpose,"  and  thus 
if  one  Department  failed  another  imme- 
diately stepped  in  and  carried  out  the 
orders.  He  was  going  now  to  make  a 
quotation — a  thing  which  he  hoped  he 
should  never  do  again — ^from  the  greatest 
of  living  philosophers,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  He  did  it  with  fear  and  trembling, 
because  other  gentlemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed Mr.  MiU^  recent  writings  would 
in  all  probability  say  that  what  seemed 
to  him  unanswerable  had  been  entirely 
disproved  by  some  recent  essay.  The 
quotation  consisted  of  two  lines  taken 
£rom  his  Political  JSeonomy — 

"  A  peculiar  tax  on  the  inoome  of  any  claM,  not 
balanced  by  taxes  on  other  claises,  ii  a  violation 
of  justice  and  amounts  to  partial  confiscation." 

Apply  that  doctrine  to  local  rates.  First, 
witli  regard  to  real  property,  there  were 
dockyards,barracks,  oustomhouses,Itoyal 
domains,  mines,  woodlands,  &c.,  forming 
a  long  list  of  exemptions  from  local  tax- 
ation. Then  there  was  the  immense  and 
greatly  increasing  mass  of  personalty, 
whose  proper  loc^  burden  was  cast  upon 
a  portion  of  the  realty  of  the  coimtiy. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  told  the  House 
plainly  what  real  property  was  rated  to. 
He  would  not  go  over  the  ffroimd  again, 
but  would  just  mention  that  only  last 
night  his  noble  Friend  Lord  Kimberley 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  most 
excellent  measure  for  regulating  the  diet  - 
and  lodging  of  vagrants.  Now,  what  in 
the  world  had  real  property  to  do  with 
vagrants,  that  it  should  be  saddled  with 
the  cost  of  their  diet  and  lodging  ?  As- 
suredly, vagrants  were  not  likely  to  run 
away  with  household  fixtures,  or  to  take 
away  any  portion  of  the  soil.  He  should 
fancy  that  personal  pro|)erty  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  pilfered,  injured, 
or  destroyed  by  them.  Had  hon.  Gentle- 
men con^asted  the  rates  raised  from  real 
property  with  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax  ?  Last  year  the  Bevenue  raised  by 
property  and  income  tax  was  l-60th  of 
the  property  assessed.  The  revenue 
raised  by  rates  was  one-fifth,  according 
to  his  hon.  Friend ;  he  would  put  it  at 
one-sixth.  Local  taxation  was  a  second 
crushing  inoome  tax,  falling  frequently 
upon  persons  and  properties  least  able  to 
bear  it.  The  House  nad  been  told  that 
the  heavv  burdens  upon  land  were 
counterbalanced  by  its  exemption  from 
Imperial  taxes,  but  Mr.  Cobden's  warn- 
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ing  was  uttered  when  the  land  had  spe- 
cial privileges  and  could  bear  special 
burdens.  Land,  escaped  in  a  measure, 
legacy  and  probate  duty.  But  take  the 
case  of  two  men,  aged  21,  one  of  whom 
was  left  an  estate  valued  at  £10,000, 
from  which  he  derived  an  income  of 
£300  a-year,  and  the  other,  £10,000  in 
cash.  The  latter  would  pay  £100  legacy 
duty  and  £200  probate,  making  £300, 
while  the  former  would,  if  his  estate  were 
clear,  pay  only  50  guineas  for  succession 
duty.  That  might  bo  said  to  be  a  gross 
case  of  inequality,  leaving  £250  to  the 
debit  of  the  man  who  inherited  the  cash. 
But,  assuming  that  the  first  man  paid 
rates  to  tlie  moderate  amount  of  2«.  ^d. 
in  the  pound,  upon  his  assessment  of 
£300,  he  would,  in  30  years,  pay  £1,200, 
so  that,  instead  of  paying  £250  less,  he 
would  have  psiid  £950  more  than  the 
other  to  whom  the  cash  was  bequeathed. 
But,  suppose  he  improved  his  estate,  and 
borrowed  £2,000  to  improve  it  with,  he 
would  then  have  to  pay  4  per  cent  for 
the  money,  and  2«.  ^d,  in  the  pound  on 
the  annual  value  of  these  improvements 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Take  the  case  of 
the  farmers.  In  spite  of  all  the  promises 
made  when  free  trade  was  passed,  they 
had  not  been  relieved  from  one  single 
burden.  Almost  all  their  exemptions 
had,  indeed,  been  taken  away,  such  as 
the  taxes  on  shepherds'  dogs,  and  riding 
horses,  and  fire  insurance.  Last  year 
the  last  rag  of  protection  was  swept 
away  in  the  shape  of  the  1#.  duty  on 
com,  and  the  farmers  were  then  called 
upon  to  pay  10».  a-piece  for  their  crow 
guns.  He  had  he£u*d  it  said  that  the 
farmers  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  in- 
come tax  because  they  paid  under  Sche- 
dule B  on  half  their  rent  and  tithes. 
That  was  done  because  it  was  known 
they  hated  trouble,  and  would  rather  pay 
a  good  round  sum  than  keep  accounts. 
He  believed  that  in  Scotland,  where 
rents  were  high,  the  farmers  paid  on 
one-third  of  their  rent ;  while  in  Ireland, 
where  the  rentB  were  extremely  low, 
thoy  paid,  for  some  Hibernian  reason, 
the  same  as  in  Scotland.  Take  the  case 
of  arable  land  in  England.  If  the  farmer 
paid  35«.  an  acre  for  rent  and  tithes, 
10  per  cent  on  £8  10«.,  supposing  that 
to  bo  his  capital,  would  be  17«.  Half 
Ids  rent  would  be  17«.  6ef.,  and  upon  that 
he  would  be  charged  property  tax.  Not- 
withstcuiding  Mr.  Mechi's  agricultural 
romances,  as  he  might  call  them,  about 
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the  profits  of  farming,  he  (Mr.  !Bead)  had 
never  been  able  to  make  10  per  cent  for 
two  consecutive  years  on  the  money  he 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  if  he  had 
had  to  pay  income  tax  on  his  profits 
during  the  last  three  years,  he  should 
have  paid  considerably  less  than  nothing. 
One  thing  was  certain,  that  if  this  alte- 
ration were  made  the  farmers  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  better  accounts.  Agri- 
culturists were  at  present  exempt  from 
the  duty  on  cart-horses.  Any  such  im- 
post, if  attempted  to  be  levied,  woidd  be 
a  tax  on  the  motive  power  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  if  cart-horses  were  taxed 
it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  the  infe- 
rence that  the  motive  power  employed  in 
manufactures  ought  to  be  taxed  as  well. 
Mr.  Oobden  said  that — 

'*  It  would  be  impossible,  and  if  it  were  ponible 
it  would  be  most  unjust,  to  retain  the  malt  tax 
after  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.*' 

His  hon.  Friend,  who  came  from  a  cider 
producing  district,  had  said  nothing 
about  the  malt  tax,  but  the  growers  of 
barley  felt  the  pressure  of  this  tax  veiy 
heavily.  They  had  sold  this  year  their 
barley  at  d2«.  a  quarter,  and  it  was 
taxed  22«.  by  the  revenue  o£&oer  directly 
it  went  out  of  their  possession.  Some 
Linconshire  gentlemen  contended  that 
the  malt  tax  was  no  great  burden;  but 
he  only  wished  the  Government  would 
put  a  tax  of  60  per  cent  on  woollen  yam, 
the  produce  of  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Lincolnshire  sheep-farmers  would  then 
be  able  to  ^t  as  much  money  for  their 
wool.  Look  at  the  transfer  of  Hie  hop 
duty  from  the  hop  grower  to  the  manu- 
facturer. The  resmt  had  been  that  the 
grower  had  pocketed  almost  all  the  duty, 
and  had  sold  his  hops  at  the  same  rate 
as  if  he  had  had  to  pay  the  duty.  A 
fair  inquiry  would  show  how  the  malt 
duty  and  local  taxation  pressed  upon  the 
agricultural  interest,  and  he  sincerely 
hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after 
his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  had  been  so 
generally  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  would  grant  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  Resolution. 

Mb.  CHADWICK  said,  that  having 
^ven  considerable  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  had  arrived  at  an  opposite  con- 
clusion to  the  hon.  Member  (Sir  Massey 
Lopes).  Many  of  his  statements  would 
not  be  borne  out  upon  investigation ; 
but  if  the  hon.  Baronet,  leaving  out  the 
declaratory  words  of  his  Motion,  had 
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moTed  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
tlie  incidenee  of  Imperial  and  local  taxa- 
tion, and  the  best  means  to  insure  a 
g roper  adjustment  of  the  same,  he  would 
ave  been  supported  by  the  Mem- 
bers on  his  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the 
House,  irrespectiye  of  their  connection 
with  commerce  or  land.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  quoted  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's 
paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society ; 
but  his  calculations  had  by  no  means 
been  accepted  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  They  were  totally  unsupported, 
and  he  regarded  the  paper  as  belonging 
to  the  romance  of  statistics. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  did  not  re- 
collect any  former  occasion  on  which  a 
subject  had  been  debated  for  so  long  a 
time  with  so  much  unammity  as  to  the 
expediency  of  adopting  a  particular 
course.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
grant  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  com- 
pliance with  the  evident  wish  of  both 
sides  of  the  House.  He  grounded,  how- 
ever, his  'anticipation  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  refuse  the  inquiry  de- 
manded, upon  a  remark  which  on  Mon- 
day night  feU  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gt>vem- 
ment,  that  the  Motion  miffht  as  well  be 
let  alone,  because,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  hinted,  the  Gt)vemment  were 
prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  upon  the 
question.  With  aU  deference  to  Her 
Majesty's  Gx)vemment,  whether  a  Bill 
was  ready  or  not,  that  was  no  reason 
why  an  inquiry  should  not  take  place. 
The  question  was  one  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  hardly  ripe  for  legislation. 
His  hon.  Friend  who  made  the  present 
Motion  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  made  aUegations 
which  went  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
principle  of  our  financial  policy,  and 
how,  he  would  ask,  were  these  allegations 
to  be  disposed  of  except  by  careful  in- 
vestigation before  a  Committee?  While 
supporting  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
he  was  aware  that  there  were  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  reaching  exempted 
property  arising  from  the  limited  terms 
of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  only 
one  existing  on  the  subject,  and  from 
the  limited  construction  which  custom 
had  put  upon  that  statute.  The  Courts 
held  that,  in  order  to  be  rateable,  pro- 
perty must  combine  certain  qualifica- 
tions. It  must  be  visible,  productive, 
and  situate  within  the  parish.  The 
moment  they  wanted  to  rate  person- 


alty, even  if  they  succeeded  in  laying 
hold  of  it,  they  met  the  greater  and 
insuperable  diffiotdty  of  allocating  the 
proouoe.  This  was  the  great  difficulty 
that  arose  in  dealing  with  personal  pro- 
perty for  the  purposes  of  parochial  taxa- 
tion. But  these  were  questions  which 
they  wanted  to  discuss.  They  wanted 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  he  could  see 
no  means  of  doinff  it  except  by  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  before  a  Committee. 
This  was  a  reason,  and  a  strong  reason, 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  would  venture  also  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  they  must  proceed 
with  great  caution.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far,  or  any- 
thing like  so  far,  as  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  was  rather,  he  must  confess,  alarmed 
at  the  possible  consequences  of  carrying 
this  matter  to  its  legitimate  issue  for 
rating  purposes.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  met  the  eye  when  they  came  to 
deal  with  personal  property  was  stock- 
in-trade.  Farm  stock  had  never,  since 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  1706,  been  held  by  the  Courts 
liable  to  rating.  Stock-in-trade  on  the 
other  hand  was  liable  imder  the  general 
law  and  was  only  exempted  by  an  Act 
annually  renewed ;  but  if  they  declared 
that  stock-in-trade  was  liable  to  rates, 
why  should  they  continue  the  exemp- 
tion of  farm  stock  ?  And  if  farm  stock 
were  taxed,  there  would  be  an  inter- 
ference with  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
which  must  immediately  re-act  on  rents. 
These  were  matters  that  must  not  escape 
notice ;  and,  therefore,  he  said,  let  them 
be  very  cautious  how  they  proceeded  in 
this  matter.  Their  objects  were  very 
deep-rooted,  and  they  went  to  the  whole 
basis  of  our  financiaJ  system.  He  had 
heard  this  question  discussed  out-of- 
doors  with  great  ability,  and  he  never 
heard  an  answer  attempted  to  be  given 
to  the  simple  question,  why  real  pro- 
perty, houses  and  land  only,  should 
be  subjected  to  the  whole  weight  of 
local  taxation?  He  hoped  it  would 
receive  an  answer  that  evening.  They 
went  further.  There  was  no  mistake 
so  great  and  so  mischievous  in  finance 
as  to  tax  one  industry  at  the  expense  of 
another,  because  the  inevitable  effect 
would  be  that  they  artificially  stimulated 
and  encouraged  the  untaxed  industry  and 
proportionately  prevented  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  the  taxed  industry. 
These  were  oroad  aocusations  against  our 
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system  of  finance,  and  lie  wanted  to  find 
out  how  those  errors  and  injustices  were 
allowed  to  exist.  There  was  another  word 
of  caution  which  he  would  like  to  utter. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  0.  S.  llead)  who 
spoke  earlier  in  the  debate  looked  with 
natural  dread  at  the  increase  of  central 
authority.  Now,  he  was  very  much 
afraid  that  if  they  set  themselves  to 
work  to  include  personalty  within  the 
area  of  rating — in  fact,  to  levy  a  parochial 
income  tax,  because  it  would  be  nothing 
else — the  same  machine  that  was  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  Imperial  income  tax 
would  be  employed  to  collect  the  other 
tax,  and  the  Treasury  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  advancing  sums  of  money  in 
aid  of  rates  without  exercising  a  super- 
vision over  the  expenditure  of  them. 
But,  then,  were  they  to  have  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Poor  Law  Board  sitting  in 
every  Union  in  the  kingdom  ?  Because 
he  was  very  much  afraid  that  their 
cherished  principles  of  self-government 
would  be  assailed,  and  a  vast  increase  of 
central  authority  would  ensue.  He  was 
quite  sure  of  this — that  if  they  wished 
to  extend  rating  to  all  the  property  in 
the  kingdom,  they  might  do  it ;  but  ihej 
would  lose  a  large  amount  of  the  power 
to  govern  themselves.  He  was  veiy 
much  afraid  also  that,  unless  they  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution  in  promot- 
ing an  exact  \miformity  and  equality, 
they  might  do  a  very  great  injustice  to 
a  dass  of  incomes  which  they  ought  to 
treat  very  tenderly — ^the  industrial  in- 
comes. They  had  been  told  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  graduated  income  tax ;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  always  set  him- 
self against  that  principle.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Liddell)  that  unless 
they  were  very  carefril  they  woidd  be 
doing  injustice  in  attempting  to  ob- 
tain uniformity  and  equity.  Therefore, 
let  them  be  cautious  in  what  they  did. 
Lot  them  take  care  that  in  seeking  to 
remove  one  sort  of  injustice  they  did  not 
create  another;  that  in  trying  to  remove 
one  evil  they  did  not  produce  a  worse. 
What  he  thought  they  ought  to  seek,  and 
wh  at  was  the  most  easy  and  practical  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  question,  was  a  classi- 
fication of  rates.  He  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vemraont  Bill  would  deal  with  the  question 
— what  portion  of  the  rates  was  applicable 
to  national  purposes  as  distinguished  from 
the  purely  local  purposes.  It  appeared 
to  him,  upon  the  best  and  most  careful 
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consideration  he  oonld  give  to  ihia 
most  difficult  subject,  that  this  was  the 
direction  in  which  relief  might  be  given 
in  the  most  unobjectionable  manner. 
If  they  came  to  a  rate-in-aid  the  Go- 
vernment would  require  a  supervision ; 
but  the  principle  was  already  acted 
upon  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  police.  So  that  it  was  not  a 
new  principle ;  it  was  a  practical  prin- 
ciple, the  application  of  which  could 
be  fairly  and  properly  controlled  by  the 
central  authority.  There  was  one  other 
point  to  which  he  would  like  to  allude. 
It  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  debate,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  it  was  a  poor  man's 
question;  and  the  statement  was  re- 
ceived with  something  like  ironical  ob- 
servations by  the  Treasury  Bench.  He 
(Mr.  Liddell)  said  it  was  essentially  a 
poor  man's  question ;  because,  travelling 
into  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
the  ratepayer  was  found  in  the  poor 
occupier  of  the  poor  houses,  and  the  re- 
markable circumstance  was  this — ^that 
the  poorer  the  parish,  and  the  nearer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  to 
the  verge  of  pauperism,  the  higher 
were  the  rates  and  the  less  the  means 
which  they  had  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them.  His  hon.  Friend 
was  then  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
a  poor  man's  question,  and  it  was  in 
that  Ught  that  he  (Mr.  Liddell)  wished 
to  look  upon  it.  He  did  not  venture  to 
advise  the  Government;  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  smrk 
this  question.  It  had  been  discussed 
throughout  the  Icng^  and  breadth  of 
the  land  with  great  ability,  with  sreat 
intelligence,  andwith  clear-sighted  views, 
it  haa  assumed  an  imposmg]  aspect, 
not  by  declamation,  not  by  hustings 
speeches,  but  in  the  calm  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  England  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  and  it  womd  be  not  only  unwisey 
but  it  might  even  be  dangerous  for 
Parliament  to  attempt  to  trifle  with  it. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  who  had  just  spoken  had  properly 
pointed  out  that  upon  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  con- 
siderable unanimity  prevailed,  the  feel- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  House  being 
that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to 
insure  "  that  every  description  of  pro- 
perty shall  equitably  contribute  to  all 
National  burdens."  In  that  portion  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Qo^ 
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yrtstinxiebi  coincided.  The  second  point 
in  the  hon.  Bai*onet's  Motion  was,  tnat  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  in- 
quire forthwith  into  the  incidence  of 
Imperial  as  well  as  Local  taxation.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  moved  for  a 
Committee ;  he  said  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  inquire.  He  (Mr. 
Goschen)  would  reply  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  that  duty,  and  if  there 
had  been  more  delay  than  had  been  agree- 
able to  the  House  in  communicating  to 
it  every  statement  and  every  figure  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  subject,  it  had 
been  because  me  inquiry  had  been  most 
intricate,  and  that  the  Government  had 
been  most  anxious  that  the  results  should 
be  perfectly  accurate.  At  this  moment, 
they  had  statements  showing  with  re* 

fard  to  every  tax  how  it  was  divided 
etween  various  sorts  of  property  and 
various  classes  of  taxpayers.  The  Go- 
velnment  had  collected  horn  foreign 
countries  the  information  to  which  he 
alluded  last  year.  The  work  was  not 
one  that  could  be  performed  in  a  day. 
The  Gt)vemment  said  that  instead  of 
appointing  a  Boyal  Commission,  they 
would  do  the  work  themselves ;  and  he 
submitted  that  the  Government  had  re- 
deemed its  pledge,  and  would  lay  before 
the  House  die  whole  of  the  information 
they  had  promised  to   procure.      The 

Question  before  the  House  was  this — 
Hd  the  coimtry  wish  the  Government  to 
speak  or  to  act  ?  Did  the  House  wish 
tne  Government  to  inquire  or  to  legis- 
late ?  The  Gt>vemment  believed  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  accordingly  hon.  Members 
in  the  House  were  aware  that  in  the 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  it  was 
announced  that  the  re-adjustment  of  local 
burdens  was  one  of  the  matters  with 
which  the  Government  were  wiUing- to 
deal  during  the  present  Session.  I)id 
the  House  wish  the  Ministerial  measure 
to  be  deferred  till  ftirther  inquiry  should 
be  made  ?  Or  did  they  wish  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  take  the  course  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  feelings  of  the  country  and 
their  own  convictions,  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  take — ^namely,  to  deal  at  once  with 
the  subject  of  local  rating,  and  see  whether 
they  could  not,  by  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure, inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  country 
in  the  history  of  this  vexed  question  ? 
That  was  the  ambition  and  the  plan 
of  the  Government.  Liberal  Memoers 
would  judge  whether,  in  tiieir  attempts 


at  leglslatioii,  th6  Gkyr^mment  hdd  been 
afraid  to  legislate  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.  Was  it  the  wish  of  the  House 
that  further  inquiries  should  be  prose- 
cuted, and  ftirther  facts  elicited  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  which  was 
to  consume  the  Session  in  inquiry,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  Government  to 
remedy  at  once  some  of  the  grievances 
which  they  were  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge ?  He  might  claim  to  be  not  an  oppo- 
nent, but  a  competitor  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  introduced  this  Motion.  Whe- 
ther the  hon.  Baronet  or  he  himself, 
in  the  first  instance,  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject  he  did  not 
remember ;  but  it  was  one  in  which  he 
took  as  deep  an  interest  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  did.  To  him,  therefore,  it 
would,  he  confessed,  be  a  disappoint- 
ment if  the  House,  instead  of  allowing 
the  GtDvemment  to  produce  their  Bill  on 
local  rating,  should  relegate  the  duty  to 
a  Committee  upstairs.  What  would  be 
the  position  of  the  question  before  a  Com- 
mittee ?  Did  the  House  really  wish  that 
all  matters  connected  with  local  and  Im- 
perial finance  should  be  decided  by  a 
Committee,  where  the  absence  of  one  or 
two  Members  might  cause  the  entire  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  the  decision  was 
given  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other  ? 
Select  Committees  were  constituted  by 
choosing  1 1  Members  from  one  side  of 
the  House  and  10  from  the  other;  and 
though  the  1 1  Members  might  represent 
the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  House, 
they  might  be  outvoted  by  the  accidental 
absence  of  two  of  their  number,  and 
financial  doctrines  might  be  laid  down 
at  which  the  Liberal  party  would  stand 
aghast.  There  were  many  arguments 
against  such  a  composition  of  Commit- 
tees and  in  favour  of  a  larger  represen- 
tation of  the  majority  of  the  House ;  but, 
gpenerally,  did  hon.  Members  wish  the 
question  of  the  share  of  taxation  which 
ought  to  be  borne  by  land,  houses, 
and  other  sorts  of  property  to  be  de- 
cided in  the  first  instance  by  a  Com- 
mittee up-stairs?  The  Mover  of  the 
Besolution  had  made  a  most  able  speech ; 
and  he  tendered  to  the  hon.  Baronet  his 
most  hearty  congratulations.  He  wished 
also  to  apologize  for  having  indulged  in 
merriment  when  the  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  the  high  rating  of  land  had  alienated 
capital  fromthesoil.  It  was  **  apenal  tax ;" 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  was  afraid  that  capi- 
talists might  were  prevented  by  it  from 
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seeking aninvestment  in  land  inthisoonn- 
try,  and  that  capital  was  driven  abroad. 
Now,  was  that  the  experience  of  hon. 
Members  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
land?  ["Yes!"]  Against  such  an 
opinion  he  would  place  the  experience  of 
anyone  who  had  ever  tried  to  buy  a 
piece  of  land.  [An  hon.  Member:  To 
farm  it.]  Well,  out  did  farmers  pay  the 
rates,  or  owners?  "Was  it  industry  or 
property  which  paid  them  ?  If  the 
farmer  paid  the  rates,  they  fell  on  his 
personal  property,  and  must  be  deducted 
from  any  estimate  of  rates  borne  by 
owners.  This  fallacy  underlay  the  whole 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  arguments.  He 
said  it  was  not  politic  that  local  charges 
should  be  levied  exclusively  on  one  de- 
scription of  property;  but  he  really  meant 
two — houses  and  land.  [Sir  Massey 
LoPES:  Real  property.]  But  were  houses 
and  land  one  description  of  property,  and 
would  hon.  Members  opposite  contend 
that  the  same  principles  applied  to  both  ? 
Several  hon.  Gentlemen  had  quoted 
Eicardo  and  Mill.  They  would  mid  in 
those  authorities  that  taxes  on  a  house 
differed  entirely  from  taxes  on  land.  A 
house  involved  far  more  capital  than  im- 
provements on  land ;  and  m  proportion 
as  this  was  so,  taxes  fell  more  heavily 
on  houses  than  on  land.  He  disputed 
the  proposition  that  the  rate  on  houses 
and  the  rate  on  land  were  the  same ; 
for  the  land  remained,  and  houses  de- 
cayed. He  could  produce  an  excellent 
witness  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  that 
assertion — namely,  the  hon.  Baronet 
himself,  who,  in  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  last  year,  admitted  that  the  oc- 
cupiers paid  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  local  rates ;  but  did  the  hon.  Baronet 
make  any  deduction  on  that  account 
when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  rate  on 
the  owners?  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
naturally  confined  himself  principally 
to  the  question  of  land,  but  the  Qt)vem- 
mont  must  also  consider  the  question  of 
houses,  before  legislating  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  might  be  true  that  the  owners 
of  property  had  to  bear  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  taxation,  and  it  might 
be  true  that  the  occupiers  of  houses 
were  also  paying  more  than  their  fair 
sharo  ;  and  the  Qt)vemment  was  bound 
to  examine  closely  what  was  the  position 
of  the  various  classes  of  ratepayers,  of 
owners  of  property,  of  farmers,  of  oc- 
cupiers of  houses,  of  ground  landlords, 
and  others ;  and,  looking  into  their  cases, 
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especially  to  ascertain  what  their  real 
grievances  were,  and  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  by  the  arga- 
ments  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  argued 
that  the  burdens  on  land  were  intole- 
rable, and  in  support  of  his  proposition 
quoted  the  vast  amount  of  rates  with 
which  land  had  nothing  to  do,  but  which 
were  imposed  on  the  occupiers  of  houses. 
He  did  not  wish  at  that  hour  of  the 
evening  to  foUow  the  hon.  Baronet 
through  all  his  interesting  details ;  but 
while  he  congratulated  him  on  all  that  he 
had  said,  he  congratulated  him  still  more 
on  what  he  had  left  unsaid.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  given  certain  years  as 
examples ;  but  he  had  omitted  aU  re- 
ference to  other  years  equally  in  point, 
and  which  would  have  shown  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  The  hon.  Baronet  spoke 
of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  as 
amounting  to  £30,000,000,  and  quoted 
him  (Mr.  Goschen)  as  the  authority  for 
that  statement;  but  what  he  said  was 
that  the  local  expenditure  for  local  pur- 
poses was  £30,000,000,  and  of  that  sum 
£16,500,000  or  £17,000,000  only  was 
raised  by  rates,  the  remainder  being 
raised  by  such  as  fees,  dues,  tolls, 
and  from  various  other  sources.  He 
should,  therefore,  be  sorry  for  the  House 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  as 
regards  rates  the  sum  raised  was 
£30,000,000.  That  would  be  a  totally 
delusive  notion.  The  hon.  Baronet  said 
that  last  year  the  amount  of  expenditure 
on  poor  relief  had  fallen,  in  consequence 
of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  com.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  the  case,  because  in  the 
year  before  it  had  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
com.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rates, 
ho  rejoiced  to  say  that  it  seemed  that  the 
turning  point  had  arrived,  and,  unless 
the  House  should  take  the  dangerous 
step  of  supplementing  the  poor  rates  by 
a  grant  nrom  the  Consolidated  Fimcf^ 
there  might  be  some  hope  of  the  poor 
rates  being  reduced.  But  he  was  quite 
sure  that  no  step  was  more  certain  to 
increase  our  expenditure  in  poor  relief 
than  if  they  were  to  open  the  floodgates 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  for  such  a 
course  would  damage  not  only  their 
Poor  Laws,  but  also  injuriously  affect 
many  other  institutions  of  the  country. 

tA  ktu^h,']  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Lon.  Gentleman  was  laughii^  at  his  ar- 
gument ;  if  so,  he  was  sorry,  because  he 
was  certain  that  greatest  possible  danger 
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lurked  in  the  administration  of  onr  Poor 
Laws.  He  had  been  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  night  from  the  hon.  Baronet,  and 
from  two  hon.  Members  opposite  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  and  most  com- 
petent to  speak  on  this  question,  that 
they  were  opposed  to  a  large  adminis- 
tration of  out-door  relief.  It  amoimted 
to  £3,500,000  out  of  the  total  of 
£7,500,000  expended  in  poor  relief,  and 
it  was  fully  time  that  attention  was 
called  to  llie  great  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  it ;  but  the  House  must 
remember  that  it  was  administered  with- 
out any  central  authority,  and  that  the 
Poor  Law  Board  continually  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  repress  that  expenditure 
as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  &ough  it 
was  often  a  difficult  task  in  the  face  of 
the  opposition  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 
If,  however,  the  House  would  support 
the  Government  in  opposing  the  danger- 
ous tendency  to  give  out-door  relief,  he 
hoped  that  a  serious  reduction  might  be 
made  in  this  expenditure.  Surely  that 
was  a  better  course  than  that  they  should 
continue  to  look  more  and  more  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  increase  the 
aggregate  which  was  raised  year  after 
year  by  the  tax  collectors  of  the  coun- 
try. Several  hon.  Members  had  spoken 
of  the  odious  character  of  tax  col- 
lectors,- and  he  perfectly  concurred  with 
those  who  said  it  woidd  be  infinitely 
easier  to  raise  money  locally  than  Im- 
perially. He  thought  that  the  House 
would  commit  a  grave  political  error 
were  it  to  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
sums  annually  voted  by  that  House. 
Many  countries  had  been  in  danger 
from  the  condition  of  their  national 
finances,  but  none,  to  his  knowledge, 
from  that  of  their  local  finances.  Be- 
fore the  Assessed  Taxes  Act  passed,  the 
rate-coUectors  of  London  used  to  find  it 
necessary  to  take  out  5,000  or  6,000 
summonses  against  defaidters.  That 
never  created  any  public  excitement ;  but  | 
if,  instead  of  being  the  collectors  of, 
local  rates,  they  had  been  the  collectors  ! 
of  Imperial  taxes,  it  might  have  been  a  ' 
source  of  political  danger.  The  proper  ' 
way  of  dealing  with  this  question  was  to  ' 
determine  what  were  local  charges,  and, 
if  it  appeared  that  the  present  mode  of 
raising  local  taxation  was  imfair  then  to 
see  that  it  was  remedied.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  logic  in  saying  that  because  the 
present  system  of  raising  money  might 
be  inequitable,  therefore  the  local  ex- ' 
penditure  should  be  made  a  national 
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charge.  Considering  that  the  Govern- 
ment contemplated  introducing  a  Bill 
upon  this  subject,  he  was  reafiy  fight- 
ing the  question  with  his  hands  tied, 
for  he  surely  could  not  be  expected  to 
anticipate  the  introduction  of  tiiat  mea- 
sure by  fuUy  explcuning  the  views  of 
the  Government  on  the  subject.  But 
he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  state 
that  some  of  tibiose  who  had  addressed  the 
House  had  warmly  endorsed  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Government 
measure,  which  actually  embodied  the 
suggestions  they  had  made.  The  hon. 
Baronet,  in  placing  an  analysis  of  local 
taxation  before  the  House,  first  raised 
the  £16,000,000  to  £20,000,000,  and 
having  done  that  he  (divided  it  into 
two  parts,  one  of  £12,000,000  for 
Imperial  purposes,  and  the  other  of 
£8,000,000  for  local  requirements,  and 
he  took  the  years  1776  and  1839,  and 
compared  them  with  the  year  1 869.  But, 
why  did  he  do  so  ? 

Sm  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  he  took 
1776  because  it  was  the  only  year  which 
afibrded  trustworthy  statistics  at  that 
period.  

Mb.  GOSCHEN  remarked  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  not  stated  why  he  had 
chosen  the  year  1839. 

Sib  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  because 
he  thought  it  would  best  elucidate  his 
arg^ument  by  taking  30  years  and  then 
10  years,  showing  the  increase  in  30 
years  and  also  the  increase  in  10  years. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  no  doubt  it  was 
a  very  convenient  way  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  by  decades,  because  a  few 
years  forward  or  backward  would  make 
the  results  perfectly  different.  But  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  taken  the  year  1829, 
or,  still  better,  1819,  what  a  beautiful 
year  it  would  have  been ;  and  if  he  had 
taken  50,  40,  30,  or  20  years,  he  would 
have  found  many  years  when  the  poor 
rates  were  as  high  as  now,  and  when 
they  were  borne  by  property  not  worth 
half  its  present  value.  And  he  would 
further  have  found  that  land  had,  in  the 

Erogress  of  time,  been  gradually  re- 
eved from  rates  which  would  have 
staggered  the  House  by  their  magni« 
tude  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  landed  property 
at  the  earlier  period  of  the  century 
was  infinitely  more  heavily  burdened 
than  now ;  and  if  he  had  pursued  his  in- 
quiry a  little  further  he  would  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  was  in  the  agricul- 
tural or  in  the  urban  coimties  that  the 
greatest   increase  in  rates   had  takdxk 
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place.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  referred 
to  Militia  etoreliouses  and  registi'ation 
of  births  and  deaths. 

Sir  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  there 
were  100  Militia  storehouses  in  his  own 
coxmty  ( Devon sL ire). 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  would  come 
presently  to  the  case  of  DoTonshire,  and 
a  very  interesting  county  it  was.  He 
was  about,  when  ho  was  interrupted,  to 
refer  to  these  small  additions  to  the 
county  rate,  in  comparison  with  the 
concessions  whicli  the  landed  proprietors 
in  counties  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1846,  in  anticipation  of  losses 
whicli  they  never  sustained ;  and,  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  placed  those  items 
before  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Goschen) 
would  place  before  it  other  items.  It 
was  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  him,  that, 
compared  with  some  years,  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  £8,000,000  in  the 
rates  up  to  that  time.  There  were  years 
when  they  were  £10,000,000  and  even 
£12,000,000,  but  he  would  take  them  at 
a  time  when  they  were  £8,000,000,  when 
the  local  rates  were  not  so  numerous, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  different 
character.  There  was  the  old  historical 
poor  rate  which  was  a  great  blot  upon 
the  country.  There  was  the  sewers  rate, 
dating  so  far  back  as  Henry  VIII.,  and 
there  was  the  county  rate,  of  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  so  much  complained ;  but 
side  by  side  with  these  there  had  grown 
up  rates  of  which  no  notice  had  been 
token  that  night,  borough  rates,  local 
improvement  rates,  and  sanitary  rates  in 
towns.  The  first  dated  from  1836,  but 
did  not  C(mie  into  force  to  any  extent  tUl 
1841.  Then  in  1848  and  1858  the 
Public  Health  Act  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Acts  were  passed,  under  which 
various  sums  were  raised  in  boroughs  and 
towns,  and  it  was  a  remcu-kable  fact  that, 
of  the  £8,000,000  increase  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  £5,000,000  were  due 
to  town  rates,  raised  in  the  small  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  large  and  improvin 
cities  of  the  Empire.  [''Hear,  hear !  *' 
He  was  delighted  to  find  they  were  agree 
on  those  points,  because  he  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  House  dealing  with  local 
taxation.  In  fact,  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  deal  Tvith  it,  and  there  was 
a  Bill  ready  upon  the  subject  to  be  in- 
troduced directly  the  business  of  the 
House  would  aUow  it  to  be  done.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  the  House 
should  thoroughly  understand  where  the 
shoe  pinched.  It  would  not  do  to  lump 
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all  the  rates  together^  uA  '^•*^'in 
against  their  increase  all  ovor  the  oonn- 
try.  Let  the  House  ascertain  what  it 
was  that  caused  an  increase  of  rates,  and 
supply  a  remedy  where  the  grieranee 
was  Uie  greatest.  Let  all  intereats  bo 
fairly  considered ;  but  let  them  discrimi- 
nate between  them,  and  see  where  the 
greatest  grievance  lay.  The  increase  of 
£5,000,000  had  occurred  in  the  towns, 
but  when  the  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of 
charging  some  of  the  expenditure  for 
local  purposes  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  he  spoke  of  taxes  connected  with 
the  county  rate  which  fell  upon  the  owner 
of  land.  [**No,no!"]  Thehon.Baro- 
net  continually  used  the  words  "  owner 
of  land." 

Sib  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  he  naed 
the  words  ''  real  property  "  when  speak- 
ing of  land,  and  he  never  intended  to 
draw  any  distinction  between  houaes  and 
land. 

Mr.  goschen  said,  the  hon.  Bazonet 
was  perfectly  right  not  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  hpuses  and  land ;  if  he 
had  done  so  he  would  have  found  his 
argument  soon  fail  him.  K  the  taxation 
upon  real  property  were  divided  into  two 
portions  it  would  be  found  that  the 
rates  had  increased  infinitely  more  upon 
houses  than  upon  land.  [ '  *  Hear,  hear  1 "  j 
He  rejoiced  that 'where  he 
difference  of  opinion  he  had  founa  una- 
nimity. He  was  glad  to  find  it  admitted 
that  the  case  of  houses  was  infinitely 
stronger  than  the  cfue  of  land.  That 
was  a  point  which  he  would  beg  hon. 
Members  to  bear  in  mind.  He  had  still 
£3,000,000  more  of  increased  taxation  to 
account  for.  Was  that  to  be  traced  to 
increased  burdens  on  the  owners  of  land  ? 
In  towns  these  rates  were  generally  paid 
by  the  occupiers,  and  when  the  non. 
Baronet  said  the  interests  of  the  occu- 
pier and  the  owner  were  identical,  he 
(Mr.  Goschen)  should  like  to  know  the 
views  of  the  London  ratepayers  on  that 
point.  In  the  case  of  land,  it  would  make 
comparatively  little  difference  whether 
the  owner  or  the  occupier  paid  the  duty 
in  the  long  run.  He  said  ''  in  the  long 
run"  and  not  ''in  the  short  run,"  be- 
cause there  was  most  certainly  a  time 
when  it  would  make  a  great  difference 
to  the  fanners  whether  they  had  to 
pay  in  the  first  instance  or  not.  And 
the  hon.  Member  had,  indeed,  been  de- 
lightfully candid  upon  the  point.  He 
said — ''If  you  separate  the  fanners 
from  the  owners  of  land  we  Bhnll  not  bo 
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able  to  oppose  you  aa  we  do  now." 
Now,  lie  had  to  account  for  £8,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  £5,000,000  were  due  to 
the  borough  rates  and  improyements  in 
towns,  £2,000,000  of  which  were  due  to 
the  metropolis  alone.  The  next  item 
was  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  the  poor 
rate ;  but  had  that  lise  fallen  upon  the 
houses  or  upon  land  ?  Out  of  that 
£2,000,000,  £1,600,000  was  due  to  150 
urban  Unions,  and  the  balance  only 
of  £400,000  was  due  to  the  500  rural 
Unions  in  the  country.  The  lion's 
share,  therefore,  eyidenlly  fell  upon  the 
unfortunate  towns.  No  doubt  these 
towns  had,  as  regards  general  rates, 
their  improvements  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, and  the  greater  portion  of 
these  rates  had  been  deliberately  in- 
curred; but  this  circumstance  did  not 
affect  ike  fact  that  they  bore  the  burden. 
He  had  thus  accounted  for  £7,000,000 
outofthe£8,000,000,andhad£l,000,000 
still  left  to  account  for.  Of  that 
£1,000,000,  £500,000  was  due  to  the 
rural  police.  And  he  would  now  ask 
whether  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  brought 
forward  this  Motion,  in  believing  that 
it  would  be  better  if  the  direction  of  the 
police  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities  ?  There  mi^t  be 
argumeats  in  favour  of  such  a  chcmge ; 
but  he  believed  that,  if  deliberately  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament.  He  believed  three- 
fourths  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  vote  against  relieving  the  coun- 
ties and  municipalitieB  from  the  respon- 
sibility at  present  resting  upon  them. 
Moreover,  did  hon.  Members  think  that 
if  this  were  done  the  county  magistrates 
would  occupy  their  present  position? 
What,  too,  would  become  of  the  quarter 
sessions  ?  And  thou^  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Norfolk  (Mr.  C.  S.  Bead) 
had  spoken  in  no  very  handsome  terms 
of  quarter  sessions,  still  they  were  a  part 
of  our  local  administration,  and  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  when  our  system  of 
local  administration  came  to  be  reviewed. 
Well,  there  remained  now  but  £500,000 
to  account  for,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
same  dass  of  modem  rat^  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded.  He  could  easily  run 
through  the  several  items  that  produced 
it;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  weary  the 
House  upon  that  point.  He  would  only 
adduce,  for  the  sake  of  example,  tiie 
Burial  Boards  as  one  of  the  items  of 
urban  expenditure  aooounting  for  this 


£500,000.  He  hoped  he  had  now  shown 
the  House  that  there  was  nothing  vague 
in  this  increase  of  rates,  but  that  it 
could  be  traced  to  certain  definite 
causes  chiefly  connected  with  the  large 
towns.  Now,  aooording  to  the  Betums 
moved  for  by  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Hunt),  it  appeared 
that  the  average  rate  in  England  and 
Wales  was  ^.  4d.  If  they  divided  the 
country  into  urban  and  rural  districts 
— ^if  they  took  the  150  urban  Unions, 
and  the  500  rural  Unions,  they  would 
find  this  result — ^The  average  rate  of 
the  towns  was  4«.,  whereas  the  average 
rate  of  the  rural  districts  was  omy 
2s.  9^.,  showing  that  the  former  ex- 
ceeded the  latter  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
1«.  2id,f  or  44  per  cent.  These  were 
facts  that  coidd  not  be  denied.  He 
would  state  another  fact.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers, 
which  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  towns 
and  not  to  the  country,  in  great  mea- 
sure because  the  law  of  settlement  had 
increased  the  number  of  paupers  in 
towns  as  ccHnpared  with  that  of  the 
country.  The  legislation  of  this  class 
had  been  fair  and  just,  but  still  the 
fact  remained.  Now,  they  had  been 
tcAd  that  evening  something  about  the 
effect  of  Imperial  taxation  upon  real 
property.  That  was  also  a  matter  upon 
which  Oovemment  had  made  inquiry, 
and  the  results  were  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  The  hon.  Baronet  asked  that 
they  should  make  each  class  of  property 
contribute  equitably  towards  national 
burdens,  but  equitably  did  not  mean 
equally.  He  thought  that  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  look  to  foreign  countries, 
or  examine  the  history  of  his  own,  he 
would  find  that  at  no  time  had  it  been 
held  that  the  taxes  upon  land  were  the 
S€une  as  upon  other  kinds  of  property. 
Many  countries  of  Europe  derived  their 
chief  taxation  ^m  the  land,  and  it  was 
thereby  burdened  with  a  weight  of  taxa- 
tion quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Now, 
putting  land  and  houses  together,  what 
did  they  contribute  towards  the  Impe- 
rial taxation  of  the  country  ?  In  Eng- 
land they  contributed  10^  per  cent ;  m 
France,  29  per  cent;  in  Prussia,  15  per 
cent;  Holland,  22  per  cent;  Belgium, 
37  per  cent ;  Austria,  26  per  cent ;  and 
Hungary,  38  per  cent.  He  did  not 
wish  to  push  this  argument  beyond  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  nor  did  he  desire 
to  overstate  his  case,  for  what  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  do  was  if^  v^ 
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form  the  House  of  the  incidence  of  Im- 
perial and  local  taxation.  Neither  did  he 
wish  to  argue  in  a  controversial  manner, 
and  if  he  had  been  betrayed  into  doing 
60  he  was  exceedingly  sorry.  What  he 
intended  to  do  was  simply  to  show  how 
the  land  lay  ;  and  the  general  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived  was  that  the 
land  of  this  country,  as  regarded  Impe- 
rial taxation,  lay  in  an  exceedingly  com- 
fortable state.  He  wished  next  to  ask  the 
House  how  much  did  they  think  that  land, 
exclusive  of  houses,  paid  towards  Im- 
perial taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  regarded  both  amount  and  percentage  ? 
With  respect  to  amount,  land  by  itself  paid 
only  £3,000,000  out  of  the  £65,000,000 
of  taxation,  and  the  percentage  was  5J^. 
[An  hon.  Member:  Land  and  build- 
ings ?]  Those  figures  applied  to  land  as 
separated  from  houses,  and  were  taken 
from  the  schedules  of  the  income  tax. 
They  should  be  submitted  to  the  House 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  all  the 
investigation  of  which  they  were  capable, 
for  the  Government  had  been  anxious  to 
exhaust  this  subject  as  far  as  possible, 
and  they  had  tried  to  do  so  in  a  conscien- 
tious manner.  He  would  now  state  the 
percentages  paid  by  land  only  towards 
the  total  amount  raised  by  Imperial  tax- 
ation. The  amount  paid  by  land  alone 
in  England  was  5^  per  cent ;  in  Holland 
land  alone  paid  9  per  cent ;  in  Austria, 
17i  per  cent ;  in  France,  18  J  per  cent ; 
in  Belgium,  20  J  per  cent ;  and  in  Hun- 
gary, 32J-  per  cent.  What  did  these  facts 
prove  ?  They  proved  that,  as  regarded 
Imperial  taxation,  land  in  this  country  was 
in  an  infinitely  better  position  than  land 
in  any  other  European  State.  In  every 
other  country  the  Imperial  burdens  upon 
land  were  greater  than  in  England,  and 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Report  which 
he  would  present  to  the  House  would 
show  that,  putting  together  both  Impe- 
rial and  local  taxation,  the  rate  in  Eng- 
land would  not  exceed  by  more  than 
2  per  cent  the  amount  paid  in  France 
and  other  European  countries.  There 
was  thus  a  slight  increase  if  land  and 
houses  were  put  together ;  but  taking 
the  case  of  land  alone  the  advantage  was 
very  much  in  favour  of  England.  He 
could  also  give  the  House  3ie  rate  in 
tlio  pound  which  represented  the  bur- 
den on  land  for  Imperial  purposes 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  respec- 
tively, and  at  the  same  time  he  would 
place  before  the  House  the  rate  in  the 
pound  of  the  burdens  on  land  at  various 
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dates  in  the  present  centu^.  In  1826 
the  rate  on  real  property  K>r  Imperial 
and  local  taxation  was  4s.  4d.  in  Hie 
pound  ;  in  1843  it  was  d«.  7d. ;  in  1851, 
3«.  4d. ;  in  1862,  3«.  6d. ;  in  1869,  St.  Sd.; 
and  in  1870,  3«.  2d.  The  aggregate  rate 
in  the  pound  on  real  property  had  been 
decreasing  since  1826.  The  conclusion 
which  was  forced  on  him  by  these  figures 
was  that  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  actual  facts  most  accuratelj 
before  legislating.  These  were  doub^ 
less  questions  which  required  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  the  House  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  facing  them,  for  there  waa 
much  that  was  amiss  and  ought  to  be 
put  right.  The  House,  however,  ought 
not  to  commit  the  error  of  running  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  matter  was  that  the  burdens  placed 
upon  land  in  the  way  of  taxation  were 
excessive.  It  was  an  open  question  as  to 
what  views  hon.  Members  might  hold 
on  the  subject,  whether  the  land  ought 
to  pay  an  equal  proportion  to  other  pro- 
perty or  a  greater ;  but,  as  a  matt^  of 
fact,  comparing  land  in  this  country  with 
land  in  other  European  States,  the  case, 
as  regarded  England,  was  not  at  all 
desperate,  while  the  price  which  land 
would  fetch  in  this  coimtry  was  a  proof 
that  the  burden  was  not  quite  so  intoler- 
able as  some  hon.  Members  opposite 
might  lead  the  House  to  suppose.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  case  might  be  illustrated  by  that 
county,  which  was  a  simple  agricultural 
one.  The  average  rate  in  that  county 
was  48.  Sd.  in  1803,  in  1815  it  was  3«., 
and  in  1826  it  was  3«.  2id.,  and  those 
sums  included  the  poor  rate,  the  county 
rate,  the  church  rate,  and  the  highway 
rate.  The  figure  for  Devonshire  at  the 
present  time  for  all  rates  was  3«.  Sd.\ 
therefore  that  county  now  stood  almost 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  in 
1826.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken 
of  the  sums  he  paid,  and  contended 
that  there  had  been  a  fictitious  rise 
in  the  rateable  value.  But  what  were 
the  actual  amounts  expended  ?  In 
1815  the  expenditure  in  Devonshire 
was  £285,000;  in  1868,  including  all 
the  rates,  it  was  £332,000,  an  increase 
which  ought  not  to  ^ghten  the  hon. 
Baronet.  He  found  this  remarkable 
fact  in  going  through  the  counties  of 
England,  that  wherever  there  was  a 
large  town  in  a  county  the  rate  in  that 
town  was  higher  than  the  rate  of  the 
county  itself.    He  had  not  heaid  either 
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of  the  hon.  Members  for  Plymoutli  ad- 
dress the  House,  but  how  did  the  case 
of  that  town  stand  ?  The  average  rate 
of  Devonshire  was  3*.  Zd.,  whUe  the 
rate  in  Plymouth  was  8«.  lOef.,  in  Stoke 
Damerel  it  was  6«.  4f  e^.,  and  in  Stone- 
house  it  was  5*.  What,  then,  was  the 
remedy  proposed  ?  The  hon.  Baronet 
practically  suggested  that  Plymouth 
should  remain  almost  in  her  present 
position,  but  that  to  all  the  rural  Unions 
in  which  the  rates  were  seriously  in- 
creased grants  should  be  made  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  His  argument 
as  to  the  many  purposes  dealt  with 
by  means  of  the  county  rate  practi- 
cally led  him  to  that.  That  was  surely 
not  the  way  in  which  to  approach  the 
subject ;  for  it  would  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  whole  local  administration 
of  this  country.  The  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  be  supported  by  his  party  in  the  re- 
medies which  he  proposed.  They  might 
vote  for  an  inquiry,  or  for  a  Committee ; 
or  they  might  say  that  the  Government 
ought  to  pay  certain  indefinite  charges  ; 
but  he  was  sure  those  who  sat  on  the 
front  Opposition  Bench  would  resist,  as 
the  Government  resisted,  any  general 
onslaught  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
by  which  means  an  injustice  would  be 
created  in  attempting  to  remedy  a  griev- 
ance. If  such  charges  were  to  be  put 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  what  was 
to  be  the  position  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ?     There  were  no   able-bodied 

Soor,  to  speak  of,  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
ef was  not  given  to  able-bodied  per- 
sons in  Scotland ;  therefore,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  those  countries  to  make  any 
such  contribution  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  any  attempt  to  meet  this 
grievance,  by  simply  granting  a  certain 
proportion  of  aid  as  compared  with  the 
expenditure,  would  really  do  much  in- 
justice. There  were,  however,  other 
considerations  that  he  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  House  as  regarded  the 
poor  rate.  In  many  counties  pauperism 
was  actually  hereditary,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  century  those  counties 
had  been  amongst  the  highest  rated  on 
account  of  the  adminis^ation  of  the 
Poor  Law.  One  of  these  counties  was 
Sussex,  in  which  the  rate  at  one  time 
was  8«.  T^d,  in  the  pound.  In  many  coun- 
ties wages  were  low  and  the  poor  rates 
were  high,  while  in  others  wages  were 
higher  and  the  poor  rates  were  lower. 
Were  those  counties  in  which  wages 
were  high   to   contribute  towards  the 


Consolidated  Fund,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  reduction  of  the  poor  rates 
in  those  counties  where  wages  were 
low  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  place  before 
the  House  the  list  of  peccant  counties 
in  this  respect ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
they  were,  with  only  one  exception,  all 
situated  in  the  South  of  England.  If  a 
line  were  drawn  across  the  country  from 
East  to  West,  from  Monmouth  to  the 
Wash,  there  would  be  found  below  it 
all  but  one  of  those  counties  in  which  the 
rates  were  above  the  average,  while  many 
northern  coimties  were  distinguished  by 
the  lightness  of  their  pauperism.  Once 
more  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  difference  between  the 
rates  for  pauperism  and  the  charges  for 
town  improvements.  It  was  rather  a 
disgrace  to  a  county  to  have  the  poor 
rate  very  high,  for  that  state  of  things 
was  often  due  to  social  causes  or  to 
faulty  administration  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  high  rates  for  improvements  were 
frequently  much  to  the  credit  of  a  bo- 
rough. The  House  must  distinguish 
between  those  rates  which  were  here- 
ditary burdens  on  account  of  Poor  Law 
administration  and  those  rates  which 
were  adopted  to  make  sanitary  or  other 
improvements.  As  regards  the  here- 
ditary burdens,  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
said  they  almost  became  a  rent-charge 
on  the  owners  of  land,  but  they  had 
been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. Most  of  the  great  estates  in  this 
countiy  had  been  bequeathed  and  in- 
herited, or  bought  and  sold,  subject  to 
those  identical  rates  which,  according 
to  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter, 
had  so  greatly  increased  the  burden  on 
property.  Was  that  burden  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  land  on  which  it  had 
long  been  a  rent-charge  and  added  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  which 
was  already  high  enough?  If  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  mentioned  were 
imposed  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
how  was  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  It 
might  be  answered  by  means  of  the 
income  tax.  Now,  what  did  Mr.  John 
Stuart  MiU,  one  of  the  greatest  political 
economists  of  the  day,  say  in  reference 
to  taxing  the  increase  of  rental  ? — 

"In  most  countries  of  Europe  the  right  to 
taxation,  as  exigency  might  require,  an  indefinite 
portion  of  the  rent  of  land  has  nnvor  b-en  al- 
lowed to  slumber.  In  several  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  land  tax  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  has  always  been  con- 
fessedly liable  to  be  raised  or  lo^^wi  ^SJJosssjNk 
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roferenoe  to  other  tazos.  In  England  tho  land 
tax  has  not  Taried  sinoe  the  eariy  part  of  the  last 
century." 

He  also  said — 

"The  same  remarks  obviously  apply  to  those 
local  taxes  of  the  peculiar  pressure  of  which  on 
landed  property  so  much  has  been  said  by  the 
remnant  of  the  Protectionists.  As  much  of  these 
burdens  as  is  of  old  standing  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  prescriptive  deduction  or  reservation, 
for  public  purposes,  of  a  portion  of  the  rent.  And 
any  recent  additions  have  either  been  incurred 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  owners  of  landed  property, 
or  occasioned  by  their  fault,  in  neither  case  giving 
them  any  just  ground  of  complaint." 

Was  it,  then,  to  be  held  that  the  House 
should  remove  what  the  hon.  Baronet 
called  the  old  burdens?  Was  it  right 
to  decide  by  a  Rule  of  Three  sum  how 
much  of  those  burdens  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  what  had  been  called  a 
rent-charge  on  tho  land?  He  hoped 
these  considerations  would  guide  the 
House  in  determining  the  proper  course 
of  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  Go- 
vernment had  been  asked  for  informa- 
tion. Well,  he  had  already  attempted 
to  give  some  information;  but  the  House 
should  have  in  print,  and  in  a  more 
perfect  form  than  he  coidd  present  them 
in  the  course  of  a  speech,  delivered  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening,  all  the  details 
with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  Im- 
perial and  local  taxation.  The  House 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
Bill  which  the  Q-ovemment  intended  to 
introduce  before  it  was  in  full  possession 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  Before  he 
sat  down  he  must  repeat  the  question 
he  put  to  the  House  at  the  conmience- 
ment  of  his  remarks — '*  What  are  you 
desirous  of  doing  ? "  Was  it  neces- 
sary to  go  on  inqidring,  or  should  the 
Government  lay  on  the  Table  a  Bill 
providing  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  best  means  of  remedying  those 
grievances  which  were  acknowledged  to 
exist  ?  The  Government  had  an  immense 
work  to  perform,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  receive  the  co-operation  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  hon.  Members  would 
not  vote  for  the  Eesolution  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Baronet,  as  such  a  vote  would 
amount  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  act 
without  further  inquiry.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  voted  for  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion they  would  bo  supporting  the  Go- 
vernment in  its  view  that  the  matter  was 
quite  ripe  for  settlement.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  Previous  Question. 

Mr.  Ooichm 


Sib  JOHN  PATTINQTON  said,  he 
had  waited  with  some  anxiety  to  learn 
in  what  manner  Her  Majesty's  Gfovem- 
ment  intended  to  meet  the  Motion  which 
had  been  brought  forward  in  so  compre- 
hensive and  able  a  manner  by  his  non. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Devon  (Sir 
Massey  Lopes).  After  listening  to  the 
long  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  confessed  he 
was  in  nearly  as  much  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  intention  of  the  Government 
as  he  had  been  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke.  In  some  respects  this 
had  been  a  really  remarkable  debate. 
Many  speeches  had  been  delivered,  aU 
of  them,  with  a  single  exception,  in  sap- 
port  of  the  Motion.  The  exception  was 
the  brief  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Macclesfield  (Mr.  Chadwick),  who  said 
one  thing  only — ^namely,  that  he  did  not 
like  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter. 
Next  came  the  speech  of  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  commenced  his 
speech,  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Devon  had  achieved 
a  ^eat  triumph,  that  he  had  gained  his 
object,  and  that  the  Government  were 
going  to  support  his  views  and  his  pro- 
posal. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  beg^ 
by  declaring  that  he  was  a  rival  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  but,  inconsistently  enough, 
concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  proposal 
were  carried  out,  a  severe  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  whole  local  administratioii 
of  England.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  he  had  already  made  inquiiy 
into  the  subject,  and  that  on  an  early 
day  he  intended  to  bring  forward  a  Bill 
embodying  the  results  of  his  inquiries. 
Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gontleman  had 
gone  a  little  flirther,  he  (Sir  John 
Pakington)  should  have  felt  disposed  to 
couns^  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Devon  to  rest  content  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  great  triumph.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  speak 
in  a  very  different  strain,  dwelling  at 
g^eat  length  on  the  Poor  Law,  which, 
though  doubtless  important,  formed  a 
part  only  of  this  subject.  He  was  very 
sorry  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man went  on  to  revive  the  old  bygone 
differences  between  town  and  countiy, 
which  he  (Sir  John  Pakington)  had  hoped 
had  been  buried  for  ever.  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  speech,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  ffiven  no  distinct 
answer  to  the  one  simple  proposition  in- 
volved in  the  Besolution — ^namely — 
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**  That  inAmuoh  as  manj  of  the  existing  and 
contemplated  charges  on  the  Local  Rates  are  for 
National  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclu- 
sivelj  from  one  description  of  property." 

The  GbYemment  ought  to  express  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  on  that  point.  From  the 
speech  just  deliyered  he  could  not  extract 
any  disavowal  or  disapprobation  of  this 
proposition  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  real  question  at  issue  was  whether 
it  was  just  and  fair  that  £17,000,000  or 
£20,000,000  should  be  levied  exclusively 
on  one  class  of  property.  As  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northumberland 
(Mr.  Liddell)  had  remarked,  this  ques- 
tion had  taken  a  fast  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  It  was  not  a  party  question,  and 
he  might  remind  the  House  that  on  that 
very  evening  he  had  presented  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  from  the  quarter 
sessions  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  the 
adoption  of  which  Petition  had  been 
moved  by  a  Conservative  and  seconded 
by  a  Whig.  This  question  could  not  be 
lightly  disposed  of,  for  there  was  in  the 
country  a  deep  sense  of  injustice  based 
on  the  feeling  that  taxation  was  unfairly 
and  imequaUy  distributed.  The  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  South  Devon  was  that  the  income  of 
England  was  from  £650,000,000  to 
£700,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the 
greater  amount  of  local  taxation  fell 
upon  £100,000,000  only.  Were  the  Go- 
vernment disposed  to  dispute  that  pro- 
position? The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Goschen)  shook  his  head ;  but  why 
did  he  not  deny  the  proposition  ?  [Mr. 
Gobohen:  I  did.]  He  did  not  disprove  it. 
He  (Sir  John  Pakington)  was  now  deal- 
ing with  roimd  sums,  and  not  going  into 
small  fractions;  but  he  believed  that, 
if  accurately  stated,  the  amount  was 
£118,000,000.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther that  was  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relied  upon.  But  while  the  in- 
come tax  was  derived  from  £300,000,000, 
the  immense  amount  of  local  taxation 
was  derived  from  about  £100,000,000. 
[Mr.  Goscmsir  explained  that  he  said 
that  a  great  portion  of  local  taxation 
was  not  upon  real  property  at  all,  but 
was  paid  oy  the  occupiers.]  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not  be 
diverted  from  the  object  he  had  in  view 
by  such  an  equivocation.  He  did  not 
mean  to  use  the  phrase  oflfensively.  Of 
course,  burdens  aid  fall  in  part  upon  the 
owner  and  in  part  upon  the  occupier, 
but  he  believed  they  fell  much  more 


largely  upon  the  owner.  There  was, 
however,  no  real  distinction  in  interest 
between  the  owner  and  the  occupier. 
The  ground  of  complaint  was  this — that 
this  mass  of  taxation  did  faU  upon  one 
particular  class  of  property,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  real  property. 
The  hoiv  Baronet  rather  understated  his 
own  case  than  overstated  it  in  regard  to 
the  repayments  by  the  Government  for 
the  police,  and  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  prisoners,  for  the  Government  did  not 
maintain  prisoners  who  were  awaiting 
trial.  What  made  it  urgent  that  the 
question  should  be  approached  with  a 
view  to  a  settlement  was  that  this  local 
taxation  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that 
additional  burdens  were  being  imposed 
year  by  year.  Lately  all  over  England 
the  maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  ratepayers. 
In  the  county  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected he  did  not  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  that  tax  when  he  stated  that  it  would 
add  some  5^.  or  6d.  in  the  pound  to  the 
local  burdens  already  borne.  The  edu- 
cation measure  of  the  Qtjvemment  of 
last  year,  to  which  he  did  not  object, 
woidd  be  another  addition  to  local  bur- 
dens. But  was  the  education  of  the 
people  one  of  mere  local  advantage? 
Pfo ;  it  affected  the  whole  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  was  a  burden  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  whole  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  going  to  propose  that  the  ratepayers 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  bear  eid^ra 
expenses  in  regard  to  the  Militia ;  but 
when  the  amount  would  be  repaid  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  What  was  the  prac- 
tical reffult  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Why, 
a  feeling  of  great  dissatisfaction,  which 
was  increasing  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
that  this  system  of  local  taxation  consti- 
tuted a  great  burden  on  the  poor.  The 
poor  were  suffering  frt)m  these  burdens. 
The  increasing  amoimt  paid  from  year  to 
year  by  the  landed  interest  practically 
exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  on  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  and  prevented  those 
investments  of  capital  which  would  other- 
wise take  place.  He  would  remind  the 
House  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  during  the  last  30  years  had  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
burdens  thrown  upon  it,  for  the  county 
rates  had  increased  from  £850,000  to 
from  £2,500,000  to  £3,000,000.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  could  show  that  real 
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l)roperty  was  bearing  less  tlian  its  fair 
fiharo  of  taxation,  he  for  one  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  the  balance.  Ho  should 
be  glad  of  a  decision  by  the  House  as  to 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  recognize 
the  principle  involved  in  the  Motion — 
which  he  tnisted  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
press  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  KATHBGNE  said,  he  rose  to 
protest  against  a  dangerous  fallacy 
evidently  entertained  by  present,  past, 
and  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Qt)schen) 
had  said  that  he  had  known  many  coun- 
tries in  danger  from  increasing  Im- 
perial taxation,  but  ho  had  never  known 
any  country  in  danger  from  increasing 
local  taxation.  But  could  any  country 
have  been  in  greater  danger,  both  phy- 
sical and  pecuniary,  than  this  country 
was  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  new 
Poor  Law?  Were  we  not  then  in 
danger  of  seeing  the  whole  income  of  the 
land  swallowed  up  by  the  increase  and 
mismanagement  of  local  taxation  ?  And 
was  there  not,  even  now,  a  great  danger 
from  the  increase  and  mismanagement 
of  our  local  taxation  ?  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  same  danger  was  to 
bo  found.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  New 
York,  the  taxation  was  dangerous,  being 
equal  to  five- eighths  per  cent,  not  of 
the  income,  but  of  the  capital  of  the 
city ;  and  not  only  the  real  property,  but 
every  kind  of  capital  subject  to  income 
and  property  tax ;  and  that  taxation  had 
now  risen  to  2  J  per  cent  on  the  capital. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in 
order  to  meet  the  inequalities  which  ex- 
isted in  taxation.  It  would  be  possible 
for  any  able  financier  to  find  a  way  in 
which  all  property  in  this  country  might 
fairly  bear  its  share  of  the  burden.  In- 
deed, ho  would  go  further  and  say  that 
if  it  were  judiciously  managed  not  by 
taking  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
expenditure,  however  profuse,  but  by 
taking  definite  sums  contingent  on  good 
management,  an  arrangement  might  be 
made  which  would  relieve  the  present 
burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  lessen 
the  wasteful  expenditure  which  was 
now  going  on.  He  hoped,  from  one 
part  of  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  he  was  about  to  give  them 
such  a  measure  as  would  practically  re- 
medy the  inequalities  which  had  been 
pointed  out  in  our  local  taxation.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  wrong  in  interpreting 
his  speech  ;    and  he  was  Bfure  no  one 
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would  have  more  reason  to  rejoice  tlian 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes),  who  had  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  this  reform. 

Mr.  G.  BENTINCK:  I  should  not 
trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  on 
this  question,  but  having  been  in  direct 
communication  with  my  own  constituents 
more  recentlyperhaps  than  any  other  hon. 
Member  in  this  House,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  not  to  let  the  question  pass  without 
making  one  or  two  observations  upon  it. 
There  was  one  remark  which  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droitwich 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  which  bears  on 
the  view  I  take  of  the  question.  He 
deprecated  any  further  allusion  to  the 
comparative  interests  of  town  and  coun- 
try. Now,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that, 
and  probably  his  view  on  that  point 
arose  from  some  slight  twinge  of  con- 
science called  up  by  a  recollection  of 
what  passed  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
Bench  at  the  end  of  the  year  1852.  But 
if  he  imagines  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government  then  in  power — and 
which  was  more  especially  supposed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  now  forgotten,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  I 
have  to  congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  on  his  very  remarkable  announce- 
ment as  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
renovated  energy  exhibited  by  the  Gho- 
vemment  on  this  occasion.  He  has  said 
that  the  Government  prefer  to  act  rather 
than  to  speak,  and  to  trust  to  their  own 
measures  rather  than  to  the  action  of  a 
Committee.  I  confess  that  when  I  heard 
those  words  I  was  astounded.  It  seems  bo 
marvellous  a  change  to  be  brought  about 
in  the  minds  of  so  many  distinguished 
men  in  the  short  space  of  24  hours,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
the  histoiy  of  Parliament.  I  will  not 
foUow  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes)  through 
any  of  the  figures  of  his  most  admirable 
speech ;  but  I  may  say  that  during  the 
time  I  was  down  in  my  own  county  this 
question  was  almost  the  only  subject  I 
heard  discussed  there.  The  minds  of  all 
men  seemed  to  be  drawn  almost  ex- 
clusively to  this  subject ;  but  they  always 
asked  one  question.  They  are  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  evil ;  but  as  sensible 
men  they  want  to  trace  out  the  cause, 
and  they  ask — ''  How  comes  it  that  year 
after  year  there  has  been  an  additional 
pressure  of  taxation  on  the  rural  distriota 
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of  the  country?"  That  fact  is  indis- 
putable, and  it  is  also  indisputable  that 
those  districts  are  under-represented  in 
Parliament,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  their  being  over- taxed. 
But  these  agricultural  gentlemen  go 
stiU  further,  and  they  say — '*  Not  only 
are  we  deserted  by  both  Government 
and  Opposition  when  any  measure  is 
brought  forward  affecting  our  interests, 
but  we  never  see  the  phalanx  of  Mem- 
bers representing  the  rural  districts 
banded  together  to  fight  our  battle.  We 
read  that  they  go  out  into  the  Lobbies, 
as  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  if  any- 
body is  able  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  those  terms;  but  we  never  read  of 
their  advocating  the  interests  of  the 
rural  districts.  When  I  heard  this 
my  mind  reverted  to  many  Friends  in 
this  House,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
possible  regard ;  but  I  confess  with  pain 
that  I  could  not  say  much  in  their  de- 
fence, and  I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  for  the  future,  instead  of  following 
the  Whips  on  either  side  into  the  Lobby, 
without  having  any  intelligible  principle 
or  policy  to  guide  them,  they  will  be  found 
advocating  the  interests  of  those  who 
sent  them  to  this  House.  I  believe  that 
if  the  intelligence  were  to  reach  the  rural 
districts  to-morrow  that  from  some  un- 
foreseen cause  the  present  Government 
had  been  removed  from  OfBlce,  and  by 
no  human  possibility  could  ever  return 
to  it  again,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  some  insuperable  ob- 

i'ection  to  their  places  being  taken  by 
Lon.  and  ri^t  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  above  the  Gangway, 
I  really  believe  that  information  would 
be  received  with  satisfaction.  Li  this 
discordant  state  of  things  it  becomes 
more  incumbent  on  the  representatives 
of  the  rural  districts  to  stick  together 
and  fight  the  battle  of  their  constituents. 
What  is  the  result  of  those  imfortunate 
combats  which  take  place  for  the  reten- 
tion or  obtaining  of  that  (the  Ministerial) 
Bench  ?  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  is  no  confidence  lefb  in  either 
party ;  but  the  residt  of  recent  legisla- 
tion has  been  to  place  the  real  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Gentlemen  opposite 
sitting  below  the  Gans^ay.  They  are 
the  real  Government  of  the  country.  I 
see  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
White)  shakes  his  head  in  denial ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  modesty — ^being 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  eminent 
and  able  Members  in  that  quarter  of 


the  House— I  submit  to  him  that  he 
holds  a  very  high  position  indeed.  Now, 
has  any  measure  been  brou£:ht  forward 
for  raLj  yea«  past  em  Jating  from 
that  quarter  of  the  House  which  has 
not  been  carried  ?  And  how  have  they 
been  carried?  They  have  been  extracted 
with  some  little  difficulty,  though  not  a 
great  deal,  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) was  in  Office,  they  were  got  from 
him  without  any  trouble  at  all.  Know- 
ing, then,  the  seat  of  power  in  this 
House,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  agreed  with  me 
on  one  or  two  points  in  reference  to  this 
question.  He  said  pauperism  was  in- 
creased by  improper  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion. I  agree  in  that,  and  I  believe 
that  a  complete  revision  of  our  system 
of  taxation  would  tend  to  decrease  pau- 
perism. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  seems 
to  have  had  a  preconceived  idea  that  we 
could  not  deal  with  this  subject  without 
touching  the  ConsoUdated  Fund.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for  that ; 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man many  descriptions  of  property  which 
at  present  pay  no  taxes.  A  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  the  transfer  of  money 
and  of  land  from  one  hand  to  another 
will  suggest  an  inquiry  as  to  why  the 
percentage  is  so  much  higher  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  and  will  show 
that  we  can  easily  find  an  immense 
amount  of  untaxed  property  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  means  of  reducing  the  taxation 
on  every  other  description  of  property. 
Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  afraid.  Sir, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  sustain  the  lofty 
flight  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down  in  the  very  entertaining 
speech  he  has  just  delivered.  And  after 
tne  able  argument  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  near  me  (Mr.  GbschenJ  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  Massey  Lopes) ;  but  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  very  few  words,  and  as 
exactly  as  I  can,  the  reason  for  the 
course  which  the  Government  has  taken 
with  regard  to  it.  My  risht  hon.  Friend 
stated,  in  one  portion  of  his  speech,  that 
he  felt  himseli  to  be  a  competitor  of  the 
hon.  Baronet;  and  he  has  been  taken 
to  task  for  that  expression,  and  charged 
with  inconsiBtency  for  using  such  laa- 
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guage  and  yet  not  acceding  to  the  Mo- 
tion. But  my  light  hon.  Friend  is  a 
competitor  of  the  hon.  Baronet  in  respect 
to  the  objects  which  ho  ha«  in  view.  He 
dissents  and  differs  from  him  in  respect 
to  the  Motion  that  he  proposes,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  them,  and  there  is  a 
perfect  consistency  between  these  two 
propositions.  Let  us  look  at  the  Mo- 
tion as  it  is  actually  ^med,  for  it  is 
very  important.  It  contains  the  follow- 
ing series  of  propositions  : — 

'*  That,  inasmuoh  as  many  of  tho  oxistiDg  and 
contemplated  oharges  on  the  Local  Rates  are  for 
National  purposes,  and  that  it  is  neither  just  nor 
politic  that  such  charges  should  be  levied  exclu- 
sively from  one  description  of  property  (vis. 
houses  and  land),  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire  forth- 
with into  the  incidence  of  Imperial  as  well  as  Local 
Taxation,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  ensure  that 
every  description  of  property  shall  eqaitablyoo  n- 
tribute  to  all  National  burdens." 

The  last  of  those  propositions  is  entirely 
true.     It  is  our  duty  to  *'  take  such  steps 
as  shaU  ensure  that  every  description  of 
property  shall  equitably  contribute  to  all 
National  burdens  "  as  far  as  our  himian 
infirmity  and  incapacity  wiU  admit.  But 
although  that  is  true,  it  is  a  truism,  and 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  salt  or  pith 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion,  and   I 
think  the  hon.  Baronet  would  be  little 
anxious  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  that 
truism  by  the  House  and  to  abandon  the 
rest  of  his  Besolution.     It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  accede  to  the  other  propositions 
it  embraces,  and  for  these  simple  rea- 
sons— ^They  are  propositions  of  an  ab- 
stract nature,  which  it  would  be  useless 
and  inconvenient  for  the  House  to  affirm, 
because  they  might  form  the  subject  of 
dispute,   even  cdthouffh  we    might  be 
agreed  as  to  the  practical  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  to  which  they  relate. 
"Why  are  we  to  be  called  on  to  assert 
that  many  of  the  existing  charges  on  the 
local  rates  are  for  national  purposes? 
That  raises  a  very  large  subject  of  de- 
bate, on  which  we  mieht  employ  our- 
selves  very  unprofitably    for    a   great 
length  of  time.     The  hon.  Baronet,  ably 
as  he  has  argued  it,  has  failed  to  make 
out  his  case ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  why 
is  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  entangled  in 
discussions  upon  such  propositions,  when 
it  may  be  that  we  are  agreed  on  the 
practical  mode  of  deeding  with  the  ques- 
tion ?    Then  the  hon.  Baronet  says  that 
these  rates  are  levied  exclusively  from 
one  description  of  property ;  and,  with 
very  scant  courtesy,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 

Mr.  Gladstone 


ronet  the  Member  for   Droitwioh   (Sir 
John  Pakington)  treated  as  an  eqairoca- 
tion  the  mode  of  referring  to  that  point 
adopted  by  my  right  hon.   Friend — s 
licence  of  language,  as  I  think,  scarcely 
within  the  limits  of  courtesy.    But  whe- 
ther it  be  equivocation  in  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I  ^ow  not, 
and — it  may  be  owing  to  our  inferior 
intelligence  on  this  side  of  the  House— 
I  must  own  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
proposition  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  a 
broad  and  substantive  one,  and  I  should 
be    prepared,   with    my   very  unequal 
means,  to  enter  at  the  proper  time  into 
controversy  upon  it  with  the  right  hon 
Oentleman.     I  deny  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  argument,  houses  and  land 
are  one  description  of  property.     And 
why  ?    Because  of  the  division  of  the 
rate  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  land  in  the 
rural  districts,  that  division  is  of  very 
little  consequence,  because  you  may  say, 
and  truly  say,  that  both  the  owner  and 
the  occupier  belong  to  the  same  dass, 
and  have  the  same  interest,  and  as  a 
portion  of  the  rate  falls  on  the  owner 
and  another  on  the  occupier,  both  por- 
tions are  laid  on  the  same  description  of 
property.     But  when  you  come  into  the 
towns,  the  division  of  the  rate  between 
the  owner  and  the  occupier  has  a  very 
different  effect,  and  the  separation  be- 
tween houses  and  land  is  most  marked. 
There  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  all 
occupiers,  who  belong  to  every  class, 
who  have  every  description  of  property, 
and  who  pay  out  of  every  description  of 
property,  although  they  may  pay  in  re- 
spect of  their  houses,  as  being  in  the 
same  category  as  the  owners  of  land  in  re- 
ference to  this  question.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  equivocation,  but  dear  and  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  occupiers  in  town,  so  fax 
as  the  rate  falls  upon  them,  as  it  mainly 
does,  do  not  pay  in  respect  of  land  or 
real  property  at  all,  and  that  circum- 
stance wholly  destroys  the  justice  of  the 
proposition  tiiat  houses  and  land  are  to 
be  regarded  as  one  description  of  pro- 
perty.   We  cannot,  therefore  agree  to 
commit  ourselves  to  that  assertion.    But 
the  hon.  Baronet  says  it  is  not  just  that 
such  charges  should  be  so  levied.    Why 
commit  us  to  that  proposition  ?    It  de- 
ponds  upon  another  complicated  investi- 
gation.   Assuming  it  to  De  true,  for  the 
moment,  that  in  the  rural  districts  these 
taxes  are  levied  from  one  description  of 
property,  before  you  venture  to  assert 
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that  it  is  not  just  that  they  should 
be  so  levied,  you  must  inyestigate 
the  question  whether  they  receive  a 
compensation  in  many  remarkable  or 
important  remissions  and  exemptions  in 
respect  of  Imperial  taxation.  I  am  not 
now  asking  the  hon.  Baronet  to  concur 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  these  proposi- 
tions; but  why  should  he  ask  us  to 
commit  ourselves  in  the  mass  to  these 
very  disputable  opinions,  which,  after 
all,  do  not  practically  determine  the  case, 
and  must  still  leave  it  an  open  question 
for  us  to  say  in  what  manner  we  will 
approach  this  subject  of  local  taxation, 
which  we,  as  well  as  he,  admit  to  be  a 
question  presenting  grievances  and  ano- 
malies requiring  legislative  remedy. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  inquire  forth- 
with into  the  incidence  of  Imperial,  as 
well  as  local,  taxation.  I  must  own  it 
W81S  with  some  surprise  that  I  found 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  mak- 
ing a  Motion  which  has  this  for  what  I 
may  call  its  main  proposition,  in  the  same 
speech  in  which  he  found  fault  with  the 
Government  for  postponing,  and  by  post- 
ponement evading  practical  proceedings 
in  regard  to  local  tc^ation.  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Gt)vemment  ?  We  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  going  to  issue  with 
the  hon.  Baronet,  and,  therefore,  have 
been  content  with  moving  the  Previous 
Question.  But  still  we  are  at  issue  with 
the  hon.  Baronet,  because  it  appears 
that  he  intends  to  divide  the  House; 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich,  rising  from  the  front  Bench  oppo- 
site— as  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  (Mr.  G-.  Bentinck)  has  given 
us  some  interesting  information — says 
he  cannot  recommend  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  withdraw  his  Motion.  How,  then, 
do  we  stand  ?  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  we  announced  that  we  had  a 
measure  prepared  on  the  subject  of  loctd 
taxation.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  very  properly  pointed  to  the 
measure  as  one  upon  which  issue  might 
be  joined.  If  we  can  agree  on  mat 
measure  we  can  go  forward  to  lensla- 
tion ;  if  we  differ  we  shall  at  least  know 
on  what  we  differ ;  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  submit  that  measure  to  the  House  on 
the  earliest  day  that  the  state  of  Public 
Business  wiU  permit,  in  conformity  with 
our  rule  of  introducing  our  measures  on 
the  earliest  day  that  we  can  present 
them  with  a  fair  prospect  of  earring 
them  on  to  their  ulterior  stage.    That 


is  our  case.  And  what  is  the  case  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  ?  It  is  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  inquire  forthwith  into  the  incidence  of 
Imperial  and  of  local  taxation.  His 
proposal,  therefore,  is  not  a'progressive, 
but  a  rete)grade  one.  He  does  not  even 
point  to  a  Committee  of  this  House.  He 
takes  us  back  to  the  very  threshold  of 
the  question.  He  will  not  aUow  us 
even  to  introduce  the  measure  which  we 
have  annoimced  in  th^  Speech  frx>m  the 
Throne.  I  do  not  say  whether  or  not 
it  is  in  accordance  with  Parliamentary 
usage  so  to  treat  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment announced  in  that  form;  but 
the  hon.  Baronet,  the  friend  of  the  rural 
interests  and  the  enemy  of  the  abuses  of 
local  taxation,  thinks  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  not  to  act,  but  to 
inquire.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
require  very  little  apology  for  saying 
that  we  are  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  engagement  into  which  we  have 
entered  than  the  hon.  Baronet  wishes  us 
to  be.  We  engaged  to  examine  care- 
fully into  the  question,  and,  as  a  Go- 
vernment, to  make  our  proposals  when 
they  were  ripe  for  presentation  to  the 
House.  Those  proposals  are  now  ripe, 
and  we  desire  to  lay  them  before  the 
House,  and  we  cannot  accept  the  great 
boon  which  the  Baronet  has  offered  us 
by  receding  from  the  position  that  we 
have  attained,  and  by  again  proceeding 
from  the  beginning  and  entering  upon 
an  inquiry  that  woiild  be  perfectly  vague 
and  tmdefined — a  matter  that  lies  in  the 
future,  whereas  our  inquiries  lie  in  the 
past,  not  the  future,  and  we  are  now 
prepared  to  act. 

Previatu  Question  put,  ''That  that 
Question  be  now  put.  — {Mr,  Ooechen,) 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  195  ;  Noes 
241 :  Majority  46. 

PARLUMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 

UOUSE. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  moved  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Business  of  the 
House  consist  of  21  Members. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Business  of  the  House  do  consist  of 
Twenty-one  Members."  —  {Mr.  Olud- 
stone,) 

Mr.  J.LOWTHEE  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  on  the  ground 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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Mk.  GLADSTONE  hoped  the  House 
would  proceed  at  once  with  the  business ' 
of  appointing  the  Committee. 

Mr.   G.   BENTINCK  observed  that, 
yesterday  evening,  while  there  was  no. 
Amendment  on    the  Paper,   the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  stated   he  would  not 

Eroceed  with  his  Motion  after  12  o'clock ; 
ut  now,  after  Notice  had  been  given  of 
an  Amendment  to  be  proposed,  he  wished 
to  go  on  with  his  proposal  after  that 
hour. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
James  Loicther,) — ^put,  and  tiegatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Disraeli  and  The  Chancellor  of 
the  ExcnEQUER,  agreed  to. 

On  Motion,  "  That  Sir  George  Grey 
be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee," 

Mr.  HOESMAN  asked  what  was 
the  principle  on  which  the  selection  of 
the  Committee  proceeded  ?  He  had  al- 
ways understood  that  a  Committee  should 
bo  of  a  judicial  character,  and  should  be 
a  fair  representation  of  the  various  parties 
in  the  House.  Of  the  21  Members  of  the 
Committee,  13  either  were  now  or  had 
been  in  Office.  As  regarded  the  Con- 
servative side,  half  the  Members  were 
chosen  from  below  the  Gangway ;  while 
on  the  Liberal  side  all  the  1 1  Members 
sat  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  not 
one  below  the  Gangway.  He  protested 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
Ireland  was  not  properly  represented. 
There  was  not  a  single  Irish.  Member  on 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man insisting  on  proceeding  at  that  hour. 
Many  hon.  Members  had  left  the  House 
on  the  ground  of  the  promise  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  distinct 
language,  as  to  what  would  be  considered 
a  reasonable  hour.  The  Government  had 
found  occasion  more  than  once  to  re-con- 
sider their  determination,  and  he  must 
insist  that  this  was  a  matter  which  ought 
not  now  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  white  pointed  out  that  there 
was  not  the  name  of  any  metropolitan 
Member  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MELLY  protested  against  the 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
Members  who  sat  above  and  those  who 
sat  below  the  Gangway.  It  was  assumed 

J/r.  J.  Lowther 


that  the  former  were  supportera  of  the 
Government.  That  was  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. The  reason  why  he  did  not  sit 
below  the  Gangway  was  that  there  waa 
no  room  there. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  would  not 
persevere  in  his  opposition.  What  he 
had  said  as  to  bringing  on  this  busi- 
ness was  that  he  would  not  bring  it 
on  at  an  inconvenient  hour.  Li  this 
instance  the  business  was  simply  the 
selection  of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  form  a 
Select  Committee — a  very  simple  busi- 
ness. His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Horsman)  had  been  less  than  fair  as  re- 
spected the  composition  of  the  Committee, 
for  the  Government  had  endeavoured  to 
do  the  best  they  could  with  the  very 
limited  choice  at  their  disposal.  The 
ancient  practice  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  representation  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  of  the  House  was  to 
select  1 1  Members  from  the  majority  and 
10  from  the  minority;  but  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  the  proportion  should  be 
the  same  when  there  was  so  great  a  dis- 
proportion of  Members  on  either  side. 
J?utting  aside  the  officiid  Members,  prac- 
tically the  Government  had  the  selection 
of  nine  names  only,  while  the  Opposition 
had  their  ten.  K  it  was  an  objection  to 
the  selection  of  the  Committee  that  there 
was  no  Member  from  Ireland  upon  it, 
the  same  objection  applied  to  the  omis- 
sion of  any  Member  from  Scotland,  or  of 
the  metropolis. 

Mr.  horsman  explained  that  when 
ho  spoke  of  the  official  element  on  the 
Committee  he  referred  to  Members  who 
had  been  in  office  from  10  to  20  years, 
his  contention  being  that  the  tendency 
of  that  element  was  to  curtail  the  oppor- 
tunities for  debate. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 
>Then  Sir  George  Grst,  agreed  to. 

Other  Members  of  the  Committee 
agreed  to. 

Committee  nwixinated: — Mr.  Dmraiu,  Mr. 
Chanoxllob  of  the  ExoHsqiriB,  Sir  Gbomb 
Grst,  Mr.  Dodson,  Colonel  Wiuon  Pattrv, 
Mr.  BouTERiB,  Mr.  IIumt,  Mr.  Kxatoubdll- 
UuGxssxN,  Mr.  Nbwdbgatb,  Mr.  Dalglish,  Sir 
IIbnbt  Sblwin-Ibbbtbon,  Mr.  Catbmdish  Bbv- 
TiNOK,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Gbatbb,  Mr.  Goldvbt, 
Mr.  Chablbs  Gilpin,  Colonel  Babttblot,  Mr. 
Rathbonb,  Mr.  Vancb,  Mr.  Bowbiro,  mod  Mr. 
CuABLXB  Fobstxb: — Power  to  send  for  penoot. 
papers,  and  records  ;  Seven  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  March  1,  Mr.  Uuht  discharged.  Sir 
Jobn  Pakinotoh  CLdded;  March  8,  Mr.  Colum 
and  Mr.  Wbitb  added. 
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LANDED  PBOPBBTY  (ntELAin))  ACT   (1847) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock,  Bill 
to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Her 
Majesty,  chapter  thirty-two,  being  an  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  improvement  of  Landed  Property  in  Ire- 
land, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
SuBRLOCK,  Mr.  M'Mabon,  and  Mr.  Maouirk. 

hiW presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [BUI  59.] 

WORKSHOP  REGULATION  ACT   (1867) 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Datid  Salomons,  Bill  for 
exempting  Toung  Persons  and  Women  of  the 
Jewish  Religion  from  pennlties  for  working  on 
Sundays,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  David 
Salomons,  Sir  Thomas  Bazlbt,  Mr.  Rubbbll 
GuRKBT,  and  Mr.  John  Talbot. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  08.] 

FAIRS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Viscount  Burt,  Bill  further  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Fairs  in  England  and 
Wales,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Viscount 
Burt,  Mr.  Etktn,  and  Mr.  Clarb  Read. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [  Bill  60.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  I  at  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Select  CoMMiTTBB—Business  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Uunt  discharged.  Sir  John 
Pakington  added. 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading — Citation  Amend- 
ment (Scotland)  [1];  Burials  [7];  Regis- 
tration of  Deeds,  Wills,  dtc.  (Middlesex)  [36]; 
Private  Chapels  •  [37]. 

Committee — Report — County  Property  •  [29]. 

CITATION   AMENDMENT  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL— [Bill  1.]— SECOND  READING. 
{Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 

Armiutead.) 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said, 
that  its  object  was  to  remedy  a  grievance 
arising  from  the  present  mode  of  serving 
summonses  in  proceedings  in  civil  actions 
in  Scotland.  jBy  the  Act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  of  1540,  entitled  "  The  order 
of  summoning  of  all  persons  in  civil 
actions,"  it  was  enacted  that  if  the  officer 
gave  six  knocks  on  the  door  of  the  party 


cited,  and  failed  to  obtain  entrance,  and 
then  affixed  the  summons  to  the  gate  or 
door,  that  was  a  lawful  and  siifficient 
citation.  The  service  was  often  executed 
by  putting  the  summons  into  the  key- 
hole —  which  was  termed  a  **  lock-hole 
citation  "  —  obviously  a  mode  by  which 
many  accidents  rendered  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  summons  would  never 
reach  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended :  indeed,  it  had  become  a  very 
common  practice  in  such  cases  so  to  ar- 
range matters  that  there  should  be  some- 
body not  far  off  at  the  time  who  would 
take  the  summons  out  of  the  keyhole 
soon  after  it  was  put  there ;  so  that  there 
was,  in  reality,  no  service  at  aU,  and  the 
party  was  sometimes  arrested,  or  had  his 
goods  seized,  before  he  knew  anything 
at  all  of  the  matter.  The  Bill  abolished 
this  mode  of  citation,  with  one  exception, 
which  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  Where  the  summons  or  citation 
was  a  summons  of  removal  from  any 
house  or  premises,  and  the  person  to  be 
cited  could  not  be  found,  or  refused  ad- 
mission to  his  place  of  dwelling,  so  that 
he  could  not  be  served,  a  copy  of  the 
summons  might  be  affixed  to  some  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  premises  from  which 
removal  was  sought,  and  an  intimation 
of  such  affixing  was  to  be  sent  to  the  de- 
fender's last  known  place  of  residence. 
The  abuse  of  the  process  was  chiefly 
experienced  in  respect  of  the  citations 
issued  by  the  Small  Debts  Courts.  The 
decrees  of  these  Small  Debts  Courts  were 
final  and  without  appeal ;  but,  if  the 
decree  was  given  in  the  absence  of  the 
defender,  the  law  provided  a  process  of 
re-hearing.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  re-hearing  depended  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  often  rendered  it  practically 
impossible  to  the  defender.  In  the  Small 
Debts  Courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
before  the  defender  could  get  a  re-hear- 
ing, he  must  consign  the  whole  amount 
claimed  by  the  pursuer  —  a  thing  which 
a  poor  man  was  frequently  unable  to  do. 
A  decree,  therefore,  even  when  given  in 
absence,  was  almost  always  practically 
final.  A  great  deal  of  injustice  was  thus 
often  inflicted.  The  class  which  was  af- 
fected by  this  process  was  a  very  nu- 
merous one,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Small  Debts  Courts  of  the  city 
of  Glasgow  in  one  year  there  were  about 
40,000  small  debt  litigations.  Another 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  against 
the  fraudulent  concealment  of  persons 
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in  order  to  ayoid  citations  in  bankruptcy, 
or  to  allow  a  period  of  prescription  to  be 
completed.  In  that  case  the  Court  might 
order  the  summons  to  be  adyertized  in 
one  or  more  of  the  local  newspapers,  and 
an  intimation  thereof  to  be  sent  to  the 
defender's  last  known  place  of  address, 
which  should  constitute  a  legal  and  valid 
citation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time." — {Mr,  Anderson.) 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  said,  ihe 
measure  dealt  with  a  very  technical  legal 
matter ;  but  as  on  the  back  of  it  there 
appeared  the  name  not  only  of  the  last 
speaker,  but  that  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Glasgow  University 
(Mr.  Gordon),  he  presumed  its  provisions 
had  received  his  consideration  and  ap- 
proval as  a  lawyer.  He  would  not  there- 
fore oppose  its  second  reading,  although 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  admit  the  expediency  or  the 
necessity  of  its  provisions.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  great  evils 
mentioned  in  the  Preamble  as  attending 
citation.  Several  of  the  clauses  appeared 
to  him  at  present  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary, while  others,  as  they  now  stood, 
would  require  careful  consideration  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  GORDON  said,  a  document  would 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  in  a 
few  days  which  would  show  that  certain 
recommendations,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  this  Bill,  had  been  made 
by  a  Commission  with  reference  to  key- 
hole citation — a  practice  which  had  given 
rise  to  great  injustice,  especially  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rule  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  Court,  denying  the 
defendant  a  re-hearing  unless  he  con- 
signed the  very  sum  which  might  have 
been  wrongfully  charged  against  him. 
He  was  not  very  cognizant  of  the  pe- 
culiar forms  that  prevailed  in  regard  to 
thoRe  small  matters  of  citation  in  the  in- 
ferior Courts  ;  but  the  details  of  the  Bill 
could,  if  necessary,  be  adjusted  in  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  its  principle  ought  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  comtnitted 
for  Tuesday  28th  March. 

Mr.  Andersim 


BURIALS  BILL— [Bmr] 

{Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr.  HadfieldtMr.  MAtikmr.) 

SECOIO)  READINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  OSBOBNE  MOBGAN,  in  movinff 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  «6o^d 
time,  said,  the  House  would  recollect 
that  last  Session  he  introduced  a  Bill  on 
this  subject  early  in  Febmazy.  It  oame 
on  for  the  second  reading  on  the  2drd  of 
March,  and  was  carried,  after  a  long  dis- 
cussion, by  a  large  majoritv.  A  Motion 
was  afterwards  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  for  re- 
ferring it  to  a  Select  Committee— a  mode 
of  proceeding  to  which  he  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  objected,  thinking  that  if  the 
Bill  was  once  shunted  to  a  Parliamentary 
siding,  there  would  be  great  difficolt^^ 
getting  back  again  on  to  the  main  Une, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  it  through,  the 
House  that  year.  His  opposition  was, 
however,  overborne,  and  the  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
Bill  came  back  from  the  Committee  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  he  was  bound  to 
confess  that  it  came  back  a  much  better 
Bill  than  it  went  in.  Ho  had  to  thank 
hon.  Members  for  the  great  pains  they 
had  taken  in  investigating  the  subjeot. 
The  principal  alterations  made  were  due 
to  a  compromise  which  had  been  made. 
The  compromise  was  far  from  one-sided ; 
but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  eertain  hon. 
Members.  When  the  Bill  was  returned 
from  the  Committee  it  was  re-oommitted ; 
but,  owing  either  to  the  greater  interest 
of  other  subiects,  or  because  this  subject 
was  in  itself  uninviting,  its  prog^ress  was 
rather  remarkable ;  it  was  down  on  tiie 
Order  Book  13  times;  it  was  aotually 
reached  three  times ;  the  House  divided 
on  it  five  times ;  but  with  all  that  labour 
they  only  got  through  six  lines  and  a  half 
of  the  measure.  One  evening,  though  it 
was  ccdled  on  at  the  comparatively  early 
hour  of  11,  an  hon.  Member,  whose  live- 
liness sometimes  increased  as  the  night 
advanced,  was  somehow  seized  with  such 
an  uncontrollable  desire  to  go  to  bed 
that  he  moved  to  report  Progress  three 
or  four  different  times,  and  considerable 
delay  was  the  consequence.  This  treat- 
ment he  protested  against.  Such  tactiosy 
though  they  might  retard,  could  never 
ultimately  prevent  the  passing  of  a  just 
measure,  neither  did  they  redound  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  resorted  to 
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them :  he  was  glad^  therefore,  that  this 
yefir  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Suseex  (Colonel  Barttelot),  with  a 
coiirage  ipore  in  imison  with  his  pro- 
fession and  anteoedente,  had  come  for^ 
ward  to  meet  the  Bill  with  a  direct  nega- 
tive, instead  of  seeking  to  get  rid  of  it  by 
the  slow  and  ignoble  process  of  the' 
effluxion  of  time.  A  Member  who  intro- 
duced a  measure  of  this  kind  was  bound 
to  do  two  things.  First,  he  was  botmd ' 
to  show  that  the  state  of  the  law  which 
he  sought  to  alter  involyed  a  grievance 
demanding  a  remedy ;  and  seccmdly,  that 
the  legislation  he  proposed  would  remove 
it.  By  the  common  law  of  England, 
every  parishioner,  whatever  his  religious 
opinions  might  be,  was  entitled  to  inter- 
ment in  the  parish  churchyard.  '  But 
then  the  canon  law  stepped  in  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  religious  service 
at  such  interment  in  three  cases — ^namely, 
in  the  cases  of  suicides,  those  of  excom- 
municated persons,  and  those  of  unbap- 
tized  persons,  whether  the  omission  of 
the  rite  of  baptism  had  arisen  from,  acci- 
dent, as  through  the  sudden  death  of  an 
infant,  or  from  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  parson  himself,  or  of  his  Mends, 
or  &om  any  other  cause.  If  the  rite  of 
baptism  had  been  performed,  whether  by 
it  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church, 
by  a  Dissenting  minister,  or  by  a  lay- 
man, or  even  by  a  woman,  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  was  compelled  to  read  over 
thebody  of  the  deceased — whatever  might 
have  been  his  antecedents,  his  mode  of 
life,  his  religious  opinions,  or  the  wishes 
of  his  surviving  friends — ^the  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England — a  service 
which,  eminently  beautiful  as  it  was, 
was  in  many  cases  altogether  inapplicable 
and  unsuitable.  They  might,  for  instance, 
have  the  anomaly  of  a  clergyman  de- 
voting the  soul  of  an  heretical  sinner  to 
eternal  punishment  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  on  any  seventh  committing 
his  body  to  the  grave  ''  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life."  Again,  a  Dissenting  minister 
was  in  {no  case  allowed  to  officiate  in 
a  parish  churchyard.  So  that  if  a  Dis- 
senter died  in  a  rural  parish  the  minister 
who  had  instructed  him  in  life,  soothed 
his  dying  moments,  and,  it  might  be, 
consoled  his  sorrowing  relatives,  was 
stopped  at  thechurchyard  and  notallowed 
to  enter,  except  in  the  capacity  of  a  pri- 
vate mourner.  One  might  have  thought 
that  every  humane  man,  whatever  his 


own  religious  opinioas,  would  be  only 
too  atuxious  that  poor  people  in  those 
supremely  trying  circumstances  should 
have  the  benefit  of  sudb.  religious  conso- 
lation as  really  went  home  to  their  hearts, 
and  not  be  expected  to  submit  to  a  ser- 
vice which,  however  excellent  in  itself, 
became  a  hollow  mockery  when  addressed 
to  unwilling  ears.  The  scenes  to  which 
that  state  of  the  law  had  led  were  dis- 
graceful not  only  to  any  Christian,  but 
to  any  civilized  country.  Last  year  he 
had  referred  to  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  scandals  of  that  kind  had  occurred. 
When  he  moved  the  aecond  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  last  year  he  referred  to  a 
number  of  such  cases,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  had  occurred  since.  He  had  re- 
ferred for  instance,  to  the  case  of  the  Bev.' 
Mr.  Henniker,  who  rather  than  read  the 
service  over  the  body  of  a  Dissenter  who 
had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenter,  actu- 
ally kept  the  body  unburied  for  14  days 
in  the  church.  The  rev.  gentleman  en- 
tirely set  at  nought  his  Bishop's  expos- 
tulatory  letter ;  and  the  body  was  at  last 
buried,  without  his  assent,  by  the  curate, 
who,  Mr.  Henniker,  having  locked  him- 
self up  in  the  church  with  the  vestments, 
had  to  perform  the  service  without  his 
surplice.  Many  other  cases  of  hardship 
and  indignity  were  inflicted  on  Dissenters 
undjer  the  existing  law,  but  few  worse 
than  the  one  in  which  a  clergyman  who, 
finding  at  the  commencement  of  a  funeral 
ceremony  .that  one  coffin  contained  the 
bodies  of  two  infants,  one  of  which  had 
and  the  other  had  not  been  baptized, 
caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened  and  the 
imbaptized  child  removed  from  it,  and 
had  it  thrown  like  a  dead  dog  into  the 
grave,  while  he  read  the  service  over  the 
body  of  the  other.  Last  year,  when  he 
stated  these  cases,  he  gave  tibie  fullest 
particulars  in  ord^  that  his  statements 
might  be  tested ;  but,  though  a  perfect 
torrent  of  ecclesiastical  invective  had 
been  poured  out  upon  his  head,  no  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  disprove  the 
narrative  of  facts  he  laid  before  the 
House.  He  would,  upon  this  occasion, 
add  only  one  case  out  of  many.  At 
SwiUand,  a  small  village  near  Ipswich, 
an  old  man,  a  Dissenter,  of  most  exem- 
plary life,  died ;  his  relatives  proposed 
to  bury  his  corpse  in  the  parish  church- 
yard ;  but  the  rector  intimated  that  he 
considered  himself  boimd  in  law — ^the 
deceased  not  having  been  baptized,  not  to 
admit  the  corpse  into  the  church.   Under 
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these  circumstances,  therelatiyes  engaged 
an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister  to 
perform  the  last  rites  to  the  deceased. 
This  was  thus  done — the  corpse  was  car- 
ried into  the  churchyard,  followed  by  the 
family,  while  the  services  were  performed 
by  the  minister  standing  with  his  congre- 
gation just  outside  the  churchyard  hedge. 
But  it  was  against  the  law,  not  against 
the  clergy,  that  he  complained.  In  Ire- 
land, where  such  a  pi-o-vision  was  not 
nearly  so  necessary  as  in  England — 
indeed,  before  that  law  was  introduced  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland  was  at  liberty,  if 
he  chose,  to  allow  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  or  a  Dissenting  minister  to  officiate 
in  his  parish  churchyard — a  law  ana- 
logous to  that  which  he  wished  to  see 
enacted  was  in  force.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  law  equalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  Wales,  particularly, 
the  present  law  weighed  with  peculiar 
severity,  because  not  only  were  the  ma- 
lority  of  the  people  Dissenters,  but  they 
lived  in  rural  parishes,  where  they  had 
not  the  advantage  of  cemeteries  contain- 
ing groimd  both  consecrated  and  uncon- 
secrated.  In  the  Principality,  therefore, 
this  Bill  was  most  urgently  wanted.  The 
Bill  by  which  he  proposed  to  remedy 
these  evils  was  in  many  respects  similar 
to  the  one  of  last  year,  the  points  of  dis- 
similarity occurring  in  places  where  points 
had  been  conceded  to  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  introduced  last  Session. 
The  first  four  sections  of  the  Bill  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  original 
BiU.  The  1st  section  provided  that 
any  person  or  persons  having  the  charge 
of  or  being  responsible  for  the  burial  of 
a  deceased  person  may  give  notice  in 
"Writing,  to  the  incumbent  or  officiating 
minister  of  the  ecclesiastical  district,  of 
the  intention  that  a  burial  shall  take 
place  in  the  churchyard  without  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  either 
with  or  without  any  other  religious  ser- 
vice. Then  it  was  provided  that  the 
time  proposed  for  the  burial  must  be 
stated  in  the  notice,  and  to  be  subject  to 
variation  within  a  limited  time ;  and  the 
next  section  directed  that,  if  no  such 
variation  took  place,  the  burial  should 
take  place  in  accordance  with  the  origi- 
nal notice.  Then  came  that  most  im- 
portant provision  in  the  4th  clause — 

"That  no  person  shall  officiate  at  any  such  reli- 
gious service  who  is  not  a  minister  or  member  of 
some  religious  bodj  having  a  registered  place  for 
public  worship." 
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That  was  new.  Next,  it  was  provided 
that  all  services  were  to  be  conducted 
decently  and  solemnly,  and  that  all  ser- 
vices were  to  be  religious.  The  accus- 
tomed burial  fees  were  reserved  to  the 
incumbent,  so  that  no  question  could 
possibly  arise  as  to  the  Bill  depriving 
the  incumbents  of  any  pecuniary  pay- 
ment to  which  they  were  entitled.  The 
8th  section  merely  referred  to  regis- 
tration. From  the  9th  to  the  end  the 
BiU  was  entirely  new.  The  9th  section 
provided  that  graveyards,  wholly  or  in 
part  unconsecrated,  might  be  provided 
in  any  parish  by  private  benefaction, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  12th  section  was  the  mate- 
rial one  in  the  new  Bill,  and  it  contained 
the  exceptions.  It  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  these  cases — ^First 
of  all,  cemeteries  containing  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  ground,  established  or 
provided  in  any  parish  under  any  Acts 
for  providing  public  cemeteries ;  secondly, 
any  churchyard  or  graveyard  in  any 
parish  or  district  for  which  such  cemete- 
ries had  been  provided;  thirdly — and 
he  thought  this  was  a  clause  of  very 
wide  operation  —  any  churchyard  pro- 
vided entirely  by  private  benefaction 
within  a  period  of  50  years  before  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  and  attached  to  a 
church  erected  in  a  parish  or  district 
formed  within  the  same  period,  when- 
ever the  donor  or  donors,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, should  signify  in  writing  to^ 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  desire  that  such 
churchyard  should  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  The  fourth  ex- 
ception applied  to  the  churchyard  of  any 
parish  in  which  a  graveyard  had  been 
provided  in  the  manner  previously  men- 
tioned in  the  Bill ;  the  fifth  to  the  conse- 
crated portion  of  any  graveyard  provided 
under  this  Act;  and  the  sixth  to  any 
burial  ground  given  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act  for  the  express  purpose  of  hav- 
ing burial  service  performed  therein  ac- 
cording to  the  rite  of  any  religious  com- 
munity. Hon.  Members  would  see  at 
once  that  this  was  a  very  different  BiU 
from  that  which  was  considered  last 
year.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  a  per- 
fect BiU ;  but  he  did  think  it  was  an 
honest  attempt  to  settle  a  vexed  question 
in  a  fair  manner.  He  would  now  turn 
to  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
against  the  BiU.  The  first  was  the  old  argu- 
ment about  vested  interests.  He  was  told 
that  he  was  interfering  with  the  freehold 
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of  the  pastor ;  that  the  fee  siinple  of  the 
church  belonged  to  the  pastor.  People 
spoke  of  the  churchyard  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  pastor  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
his  living,  or  his  parsonage,  or  his  bed 
belonged  to  him ;  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of 
thing  oyer  which  he  had  a  right  of  per- 
sonal occupation,  and  which  he  had  a 
right  to  enjoy  by  himself,  and  for  him- 
self, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  per- 
son. The  answer  to  that  objection  was 
obvious.  It  was  true  that,  as  the  law 
required  the  fee  simple  to  be  vested  in 
somebody,  it  was  vested  in  the  parson, 
certainly  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  as 
a  trustee  for  his  parishioners.  That  con- 
stituted the  difference  between  parish 
churchyards — which  were  national  pro- 
perty— and  churchyards  belonging  to 
private  chapels.  That  being  a  public 
trust,  of  course,  the  Legislature  could 
deal  with  it  as  it  liked.  But,  coupled 
with  this  dry  legal  estate,  the  clergyman 
possessed  the  barren  —  he  had  almost 
said  the  odious — ^privilege  of  asserting  a 
right  over  a  man's  dead  body,  which  he 
could  not  assert  over  his  Hving  soul.  He 
did  think  that  was  a  privilege  which  every 
right-minded  man  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  relieved  firom.  The  second  argument 
against  the  Bill  was  raised  bv  the  right 
hon.  G-entleman  Hie  Member  for  the  Imi- 
versity  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  8.  Walpole), 
and  he  trusted  that  the  alterations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Bill  would  have 
removed  some  of  his  objections.  His 
argument  was  this — ^that  if  the  Bill,  as 
it  stood,  passed  into  law,  you  would 
have  not  only  ordinaxy  Dissenters,  but 
Spiritualists,  MateriaHsts,  Secularists, 
Shakers,  Jumpers,  and  Mormons — ^per- 
sons of  all  sects  and  kinds  coining  into  the 
churchyard  and  desecrating  it,  without 
there  being  any  power  to  deal  with  them. 
He  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  did  not  think 
that  was  so.  It  was  certainly  not  so  as 
the  Bill  now  stood,  because  the  6th  section 
expressly  provided  that  the  service  should 
be  a  religious  service.  But  he  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  put  the  question  on  a 
higher  groimd,  to  make  a  demand  of 
hon.  Members  opposite.  A  similar  law  to 
this  had  been  in  operation  in  Ireland  for 
a  great  many  years.  He  had  given  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  the  pre- 
sent law  had  led  in  this  country  to  scenes 
of  the  most  discreditable  kind.  Let  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  point  out  one  in- 
stance in  which  their  fears  had  been 
realized  in  Ireland,  and  then  he  would 
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argue  the  point  with  them;  but  until 
they  did  that,  he  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  say  he  would  not  enter  into  a  mere 
hypothetical  controversy,  or  combat  sha- 
dows which  were  the  creatures  of  their 
imagination.  The  third  objection,  which 
was  most  strongly  pressed  last  year, 
was  that,  by  this  Bill,  he  was  trying  to 
get  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  He 
was  told  that,  in  attacking  the  church- 
yard, he  was  really  attacking  the  Church ; 
and  that  this  Bill  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  Bill  for  the  disestablishment 
anddisendowment  of  the  English  Church, 
under  the  thin  cover  of  a  measure  to 
amend  the  btirial  laws.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South-west  Lanca- 
shire (Mr.  Cross)  put  this  objection 
graphically  and  pathetically.  He  said 
— **  Suppose  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  and 
suppose  that  a  funeral  were  to  take 
place  under  it,  and  suppose  it  were  to 
rain,  and  suppose  the  people  following 
in  the  procession  took  shelter  in  the 
doorway  of  the  church.  Then  if  the 
parson  did  not  wish  to  be  a  churlish  fel- 
low. Dissenters  would  then  be  admitted 
into  the  church,  and  if  they  were  once  ad- 
mitted, neither  Queen,  Ix>rds,  nor  Com- 
mons would  ever  get  them  out  again." 
Those  were  not  the  actual  words  of  the 
hon.  Member;  but  that  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument.  His  answer  was, 
that  if  Dissenters  ffot  into  the  church, 
they  would  not  get  mere  by  the  operation 
of  this  Bill.  They  would  get  there  by 
the  act  of  the  parson,  who  would  not  be 
bound  to  admit  them.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
question  of  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  English  Church 
when  the  time  came;  but,  at  present, 
that  question  was  not  before  the  House 
in  any  way — and  there  was  nothing  more 
unsatisfactory  than  to  attempt  to  meet 
one  question  by  raising  another  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  let  him  tell  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  make  their  citadel  any  stronger 
by  defending  an  imtenable  outwork.  In- 
deed, he  believed  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Morley)  was  right  when, 
in  the  admirable  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  he  stated 
his  belief  that  if  the  House  passed  the 
University  Tests  Bill,  and  gave  the  Dis- 
senters a  fair  Burial  Bill,  it  would  re- 
move the  strongest  grievances  which 
Dissenters  had  against  the  Church  of 
England.    He  would  quote  an  observa- 
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tion  wliich.  he  heard  only  the  other  day, 
as  having  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  Ptaunoh  opponent  of  the 
Established  Church.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  approved  of  his  Bill.  He  was 
good  enough  to  say  that  he  thought  it  a 
just  one  ;  but  he  added — **  I  hope  it 
will  not  pass  into  law."  "  Why  not  ?  " 
he  was  asked.  ''Because,"  he  replied, 
**  if  that  BiU  passes  into  law,  it  will  cut 
away  one  of  the  strongest  grievances 
which  Dissenters  have  against  the 
Church."  No  doubt  if,  on  the  one  side, 
tliere  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
this  measure,  there  was  also  a  strong 
feeling  against  it  in  certain  quarters, 
and  the  compact  appearance  of  the 
Benches  opposite  at  that  early  hour  of 
the  day  proved  how  strong  that  feeling 
was.  He  thought  that  the  opposition  to 
this  Bill  was  another  proof  how  men's 
minds  might  be  blinded  to  the  interests 
of  justice  and  humanity  by  theological 
animosities ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  theological  differences  had  enough 
to  answer  for  in  this  country.  They  had 
stood  for  years  in  the  way  of  just  and 
useful  legislation.  For  years  they  had 
hung  like  a  dead  weight  on  all  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  education  of  the 
poor.  Even  now  they  barred  the  access 
of  at  least  half  our  fellow-citizens  to 
the  emoluments  and  degrees  of  our 
Universities.  But  if  there  be  a  spot  on 
earth  from  which  these  baneful  influ- 
ences should  be  expelled,  it  was  that 
spot  around  which  in  every  parish  were 
centred  our  dearest  memories  of  the 
past,  and  our  most  blessed  hopes  of  the 
future.  He  had  attended  funerals  of 
both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
seen  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Dissenters  walking  side  by 
side,  agreeing  to  forget  the  dogmas  that 
divided  them  in  the  hopes  which  united 
them.  He  must  say  that,  from  that 
simple  sight,  he  learnt  a  lesson  of  Chris- 
tian charity  which  he  could  not  have 
extracted  from  the  whole  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
put  together.  It  was  in  that  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  that  he  asked  the 
House  to  approach  his  Bill,  and  should 
that  Bill  pass  into  law — as  he  hoped  and 
trusted  it  would — he  was  sure  that  no 
Member  who  followed  him  into  the 
Lobby  would  over  regret  that,  by  his 
vote  to-day,  he  had  helped  to  confer  on 
thousands  of  poor  men  and  women  in 
England  and  Wales  a  boon  which  would 
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be  all  the  more  preciouB  beoatue  it  would 
be  felt  at  a  time  when  the  wonndfl  of 
sorrow  were  still  fresh,  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  consolations  of  religion  were 
at  once  most  needed  and  most  welcome. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond 
time." — {Mr.  Oihorne  Morgan.) 

CoLOXEL  BAETTELOT  rose  to  move 
an  Amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  His 
duty  seemed  to  him  clear.  He  believed 
that  the  Bill  would,  if  passed  into  law, 
be  a  most  mischievous  Bill,  and  instead 
of  bringing  peace  would  bring  discon- 
tent. It  vrould  bring  to  many  now 
happy  parishes  a  state  of  things  wliich 
did  not  now  exist.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  had 
referred  to  some  cases  of  grievance  in- 
flicted by  clergymen  under  the  existing 
law ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  therefore 
the  whole  of  our  clergymen  were  oppres- 
sive. It  was  not  because  the  churchyard 
was  the  freehold  of  the  clergyman  that 
he  objected  to  the  Bill,  but  because  it 
was  the  burial  ground  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Bill  would  infringe  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  congregation.  He 
knew  that  many  of  the  Dissenting  minis- 
ters were  equally  honourable  with  the 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church; 
but  were  there  not  also  many  political 
Dissenters  who  would  avaU  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  go  to 
the  churchyard  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing disturbance  ?  The  non.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  if  the  Bill  were 
passed  it  would  not  have  any  tendency 
to  destroy  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
if  a  Dissenting  minister  were  allowed 
by  law  to  enter  a  churchyard  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  a  Dissenter,  would 
he  not  soon  begin  to  think  that  he  had 
an  equal  right  to  enter  the  sacred  edifice 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  or  baptizing 
a  Dissenter?  He  admitted  that  when 
the  Bill  was  last  year  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee he  hoped  that  some  compromise 
might  have  been  proposed ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  came  back  virtually  the  same 
Bill,  in  the  opinion  of  all  dhurc^mien, 
because  it  stiU  provided  for  the  same 
method  of  burial  originally  proposed, 
and  he  still  hoped  that  some  compromise 
might  be  effected.  It  had  been  asked — 
Would  you  bury  a  Dissenter  like  a  dog  ? 
No.  Let  Dissenters  be  decently  buried 
in  graveyards  of  the  Established  Church, 
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but  let  the  religious  service  have  been 
first  conducted  according  to  the  views  of 
the  body  to  which  the  deceased  beloDged, 
and  in  their  own  place  of  worship.  If 
this  were  done,  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  the  disturbances  in  churchyards, 
which  would  inevitably  attend  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  Bill.  He  understood 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Cawley)  was  about  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  burial  laws  by  providing  for 
the  opening  of  additional  graveyards  in 
localities  where  they  were  needed  (there 
being  no  real  grievance  in  the  towns) 
— it  was  only  in  some  few  country 
parishes  that  the  difficidty  arose— and 
he  thought  such  a  Bill  would  remedy 
any  difficulties  having  an  actual  and 
tangible  existence.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  concluded  by  moving  his 
Amendment. 

Mb.  STOPFOED-SACKVILLE,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said,  he  had  not 
heard  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Denbighshire  any  argument  or  any 
grievance  that  he  had  not  urged  or  men- 
tioned on  the  last  occasion,  when  he 
brought  in  a  similar  Bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  case  in  Suffolk,  when  a 
Diissenting  minister  had  delivered  a 
harangue  outside  a  churchyard,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  that  consecrated  was 
no  better  than  unconsecrated  ground. 
Why,  then,  were  Dissenters  so  anxious 
to  take  possession  of  the  ]^arish  church- 
yards ?  The  real  complaint  of  the  au- 
thors of  this  measure  was  that  the  canon 
law  did  not  allow  a  clergyman  to  per- 
form the  burial  service  over  an  unbap- 
tized  person  ;  but  the  Bill,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  did  not  attempt  to  remedy  this 
so-called  grievance.  ±2veryone  must  re- 
gret these  perpetual  religious  controver- 
sies, and  long  for  the  millennium  pro- 
phesied by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol 
on  the  first  niffht  of  the  Session,  and  he 
should  have  rej  oicedif  the  Bill  which  came 
down  from  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year  had  been  such  as  he  could  support, 
it  was  in  but  few  cases  that  any  griev- 
ance was  likely  to  arise  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  they  were  diminishing 
year  by  year,  because,  in  most  instances, 
a  burial  around  was  attached  to  the 
Dissenters'  chapels,  and  owing  to  the 
gradual  fiUing-up  of  the  old  church- 
yards the  number  of  cemeteries  was  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  was  only  in  districts 
where  the  population  was  sparse  that  a 
difficulty  was  likely  to  arise,  and,  as  a  rule, 


Dissenters  were  found  most  numerous 
among  the  town  populations.  It  did  not 
seem  that  there  was  any  very  strong 
sentiment  out-of-doors  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  seeing  that,  while  there  were 
289  Petitions  against  it  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion, there  were  only  78  in  its  favour. 
It  had  been  said  that  at  the  grave  all 
religious  differences  ought  to  be  forgot- 
ten ;  but  still  the  feelings  of  the  sur- 
vivors ought  to  be  consulted ;  and,  to  .use 
the  language  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  other  night,  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  feeling  of  charity  for  the  dead  should 
interfere  with  equity  for  the  living.  It 
had  also  been  asserted  that  church- 
yards were  national  property ;  but 
they  did  not  stand  on  a  different  foot- 
ing firom  the  churches.  Admission  to 
the  churches  was  the  right  of  every 
man  on  the  simple  condition  of  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  by  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
like  manner  Dissenters  were  permitted 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyaras  on  the 
condition  that  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  performed  over  their  bodies 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  payment  of  church 
rates  was  enforced  there  might  have 
been  some  foundation  for  the  claim  of 
the  Dissenters  to  equal  rights  in  the 
churchyard  ;  but  since  those  rates  had 
been  abolished  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  fabrics  of  the  churches  and  the 
churchyards  was  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  rights 
of  Dissenters  over  such  places  fell  to 
the  ground.  If  this  Bill  were  passed, 
how  would  it  be  possible  for  the  clergy- 
man to  exercise  the  control  he  at  present 
possessed  over  the  tombstones  in  the 
churchyard  ?  At  present,  as  Sir  Henry 
Jenner  Fust  had  laid  down,  the  clergy- 
man had  power  to  prevent  the  erection 
of  any  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  on 
which  was  placed  any  inscription  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  but  in  the  event  of  this  mea- 
sure becoming  law  the  inconsistency 
would  arise  uiat,  while  retaining  that 
power,  the  .clergyman  would  have  to 
stand  by  while  a  Dissenting  minister 
preached  doctrines  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  system  pro- 
posed to  be  established  in  the  Bill  had 
worked  well  in  Ireland;  but  he  (Mr. 
Stopford-Sackville)  protested  against  the 
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legislation  for  Ireland  being  accepted  as 
a  precedent  for  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try. Many  strange  things  were  done 
for  Ireland  which  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  pi-oposing  for  England.  Ire- 
land was  a  country  which  few  people 
understood,  and  he  rather  thought  that 
even  the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  did  not  thorouglily  under- 
stand it,  or  why  had  ho  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee  the  other  evening,  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  state  of  West- 
moath?  If  Dissenters  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  churchyards  they  ought 
to  stand,  in  respect  of  rituals,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  Cliurchmen,  who 
were  bound  to  use  a  definite  form  of 
words  in  their  burial  service.  They 
knew  the  disadvantages  of  extempore 
speaking ;  even  a  practised  orator,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  had  had  to  apologize  for  an 
expression  which  had  droppea  from  him 
in  a  speech  in  this  House  on  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  how 
likely,  then,  was  it  that  Ministers,  in 
their  unprepared  service,  might  use  ex- 
pressions they  would  afterwards  regret. 
But  the  Church  of  England  had  de- 
nominational rights  as  well  as  the  Non- 
conformists, and  it  would  be  a  great  blow 
to  those  rights  wore  Dissenting  ministers 
to  be  permitted  to  perform  a  service  in 
her  chiu'chyards  which  was  inconsistent 
with  her  doctrines.  Too  often,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  the  churches  were  closed  on 
weekdays  against  worshippers;  but,  at 
least,  in  the  churchyard  Christian  mourn- 
ers might  weep  and  pray.  Let  them  not 
disturb  that  sacred  seclusion;  but,  as  the 
extravagance  of  Bitualism  had  been  sup- 
pressed, let  them  likewise  restrain  the 
eccentricities  of  Nonconformity,  and  not 
allow  the  churchyards  to  be  the  scenes 
of  unseemly  contention.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  SaHbrd  (Mr.  Cawley)  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  burials,  which  ho 
hoped  might  be  such  as  to  command  the 
support  of  that  side  of  the  House.  For 
his  own  part,  if  there  was  any  doubt  as 
to  the  right  of  all  parishioners  to  be 
buried  in  their  parish  churchyard,  he 
was  ready  to  pass  a  declaratory  Act  on 
the  subject,  as  also  to  relieve  the  clergy- 
man from  the  necessity  of  reading  the 
Church  service  where  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  objected.  He  would  also 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  central  ceme- 
teries where  there  was  any  deficiency  of 

Mr.  Stopford'SacJcvilU 


burial  grounds  in  rural  districts ;  but  lie 
could  not  support  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House,  but  must  take  part  in 
the  defensive  warfare  now  being  waged 
on  behalf  of  the  denominational  ligntB 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Colonil  Barttdot.) 

Mb.  EICHAED:  I  am  sorry  the 
hon.  and  gallant  GFentleman  (Colonel 
Barttclot)  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  I  do 
not  for  one  instcmt  call  in  question  the 
perfectly  conscientious  motives  by  which 
ne  is  prompted  to  take  that  coarse,  nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  discharffed  what 
he  acknowledges  is  apain^  duly.  It 
appears  to  me  that  what  we  ask  for 
tmder  this  measure  is  not  a  very  large 
concession  to  the  rights  of  conscienoe 
and  the  claims  of  Christian  charity. 
And  certainly  after  what  took  place 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  I 
did  hope  that  we  might  have  been  spared 
another  conflict  on  this  subject.  For 
not  only  was  there  a  fuU  discussion,  eon- 
ducted  with  much  ability  and  in  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  on  both  sides,  which  ended 
in  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  two  to 
one,  but  it  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  on  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve,  and  by  which  every  line  and 
almost  every  word  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. And  when  I  remind  the  House 
that  among  those  who  represented  the 
opposite  side  were  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Mowbray),  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
west Lancashire  (Mr.  A.  Cross),  the 
hon.  Member  for  Boston  (Mr.  Collins), 
and,  above  all,  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridgo  (Mr.  B.  Hope), 
himself  a  whole  host  as  a  defender  of 
the  faith — it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  views  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  maintained 
with  no  want  eiuer  of  ability  or  tenacity. 
But  while  those  hon.  Gentlemen  did,  as 
everyone  expected  they  should,  hold 
their  own  earnestly  and  resolutely,  I  have 
pleasure  in  acknowledging,  with  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  that 
they  met  us  in  the  discussion  in  a  kind, 
candid,  conciliatory  temper,  and  with  an 
honest  disposition,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
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to  find  a  practical  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty, and  to  relieve  a  grievance  which 
on  all  hands  was  acknowledged  to  exist. 
I  regretted,  therefore,  when  the  Bill 
came  back  to  the  House,  to  see  the  de- 
termination of  some  Gentlemen  opposite, 
though  not  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  defeat  it  at  any  cost.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  remind  the  House  once 
more  that  there  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons for  whom  we  seek  relief  tmder  this 
Bill  ?  There  is  one  class  who  are  abso- 
lutely denied  all  rights  of  Christian 
burial  in  the  parochial  churchyards. 
The  House  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  body 
of  Christians  in  tms  counby  who  do  not 
think  it  right  to  administer  baptism  to 
infants,  or  to  any  but  such  as  are  of  an 
age  to  make  an  intelligent  profession  of 
their  personal  faith.  Among  the  names 
that  adorn  the  annals  of  this  body,  there 
are  some  who  are  held  in  honour  by  men 
of  all  Churches  for  their  genius  and 
piety,  and  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  religious  truth — such  men  as  John 
Bunyan,  and  Eobert  Hall,  and  John 
Foster  tiie  celebrated  essayist,  and  Drs. 
Carey  and  Marshman,  who  had  the  high 
distinction  of  translating  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  some 
200,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
But  when  a  child  of  any  member  of  this 
community  dies,  if  there  is  no  other 
burial  place  accessible,  they  have  to  take 
the  body  to  the  churchyard,  where  it 
must  be  laid  in  the  groimd  without  any 
religious  service  whatever.  There  are 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  themselves  who  feel  strongly 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  But  there 
is  another  and  a  much  larger  class  for 
whom  we  plead  under  this  measure,  in- 
cluding aU  the  Nonconformists  of  this 
coimtry,  of  whatever  names,  who  are 
forbidden  to  have  their  dead  buried  in 
the  churchyards  by  their  own  ministers, 
and  with  their  own  form  of  religious 
service.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are 
apt  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  small  griev- 
ance. I  dare  say  to  them  it  is  no  griev- 
ance, because  they  do  not  suffer  it ; 
but  those  who  wear  the  shoe  must  be 
allowed  to  judge  where,  and  to  what 
extent,  it  pinches.  But  if  they  were,  by 
a  little  enort  of  the  imagination,  to  re- 
verse the  case,  and  to  put  themselves  in 
our  position,  I  think  they  would  find 
that  it  lA  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant grievance.    Let  them  imagine  that, 


when  a  near  relative  of  theirs  dies,  in- 
stead of  having  him  buried  by  their  own 
clergyman — the  religious  instructor  and 
adviser  of  them  and  their  family,  per- 
haps their  intimate  personal  friend,  who 
has  been  with  them  at  every  critical 
moment  of  their  lives,  sorrowing  with 
them  in  their  sorrows  and  sympathizing 
in  their  joys ;  who  hew  bent  with  them 
at  the  death-bed  of  the  departed,  ad- 
ministering to  him  the  last  consolations 
of  religion,  and  afterwards  mingled  his 
tears  with  theirs  over  the  coffin — in- 
stead, I  say,  of  having  the  service  of 
such  an  one,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  some  Dissenting  minister, 
who  may  be  an  entire  stranger  to  them, 
or  who  may  be  a  person  whom  they  can- 
not respect,  and  towards  whom  they  may 
feel  sl^ng  antipathy.  And  let  them 
further  conceive  that  the  service  per- 
formed by  this  individual  is  not  that 
which  they  love — the  beautiful  service 
appointed  for  the  occasion  in  their  Li- 
turgy, but  something  else,  which,  though 
substantially  unexceptionable,  is  not 
what  they  are  accustomed  to,  what  they 
prefer,  and  what  is  most  in  harmony 
with  their  own  reli^ous  views  and  feel- 
ings and  tastes.  1  ask  them,  if  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  this,  would 
they  not  wel  it  to  be  a  serious  grievance, 
from  which  they  would  come  to  us  to  ask 
for  relief?  Well,  then,  do  imto  others 
as  ye  would  they  should  do  imto  you. 
But  what  are  the  objections  to  this  mea- 
sure ?  Well,  the  one  serious  objection 
I  have  heard  is  this — that  if  Noncon- 
formist ministers  were  admitted  to  per- 
form a  fimeral  service  in  the  churchyard, 
they  would  take  advantage  of  that  right 
to  do  or  say  something  that  would 
be  offensive  to  the  clergyman  or  to 
Churchmen  generally.  Well,  I  believe 
a  more  chimerical  apprehension  than 
that  never  troubled  any  man's  brain. 
Do  hon.  Gentlemen  really  imagine  that 
when  men  are  gathered  around  the  grave 
of  a  deceased  friend,  when  every  mind 
is  solemn  and  every  heart  is  sad,  they 
would  seize  that  moment  to  launch  forth 
into  theological  or  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy, or  to  indulge  in  bitter  sectarian 
allusions  ?  Why,  they  must  think  Dis- 
senting ministers  to  be  devoid  of  all 
decent  feeling  and  of  aU  common  sense. 
They  say  that  sometimes  now  unbecom- 
ing scenes  take  place  in  churchyards. 
No  doubt  that  arises  from  the  existing 
state  of  the  law.    If  scenes  of  agitation 
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and  excitement,  little  in  accordance  with 
the  decorum  and  reverence  due  to  the 
occasion,  do  now  occur,  it  is  because 
some  indiscreet  or  over-zealous  clergy- 
man takes  advantage  of  his  position  to 
deal  a  blow  on  the  yet  bleeding  wounds 
of  those  already  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
death,  that  the  indignation  of  the  by- 
standers is  stirred.  Let  them  remove 
such  provocations  as  these  out  of  the 
way,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that 
funeral  services  will  be  performed  with 
all  Christian  solemnity  and  decorum. 
But  we  are  sometimes  told,  why  do 
not  Dissenters  provide  cemeteries  and 
graveyards  of  their  own.  This  was  put 
pointedly  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  Amendment. 
Why,  said  he,  should  a  naan  who  has 
been  baptized  at  a  chapel,  and  been 
married  at  a  chapel,  and  attended  re- 
ligious worship  at  a  chapel  all  his  life, 
want  to  be  buried  in  our  churchyard  ? 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  your 
churchyard.  It  is  as  much  our  church- 
yard as  it  is  yours.  On  this  point  I  can 
cite  an  authority  which  you  yourselves 
will  not  gainsay — that  of  Gibson,  a 
former  Bishop  of  London,  and  an  emi- 
nent writer  on  these  questions.  He  says 
that  by  the  ancient  law  of  England, 

"  The  parochial  churchyards,  being  laid  out  and 
inclosed  for  the  common  burial  places  of  the 
respective  parishioners,  every  parishioner  hath, 
and  always  had,  a  right  to  be  buried  in  them.'' 

[''Hear,  hear  I"]  Very  well;  but  if 
every  parishioner  has  and  always  had, 
a  right  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
what  entitles  you  to  call  it  your  church- 
yard ?  But  there  is  another  reason  why, 
very  often,  Dissenters  may  wish  to  be 
buried  in  this  churchyard — ^you  may  call 
it  if  you  please,  a  sentiment^d  reason,  but 
it  is  one  that  springs  from  a  feeling  that 
is  deep  in  our  common  human  nature, 
the  desire  that  men  have  to  be  buried 
with  their  kindred,  or  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  books, 
to  be  gathered  to  their  fathers.  There 
is,  however,  another  reason  why  Dissen- 
ters do  not  have  cemeteries  or  grave- 
yards of  their  own,  and  that  is,  because 
they  cannot  get  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  said  last 
year  that  almost  aU  over  the  country 
the  Dissenters  had  graveyards  attached 
to  their  chapels.  I  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  is  mistaken.  There 
are  thousands  of  Nonconformist  chapels 

Mr.  Eichard 


which  have  no  graveyards,  and  that 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  them. 
At  any  rate,  I  can  answer  for  that 
part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am 
more  immediately  connected — ^the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  The  fact  of  the  case 
was  that  in  Wales  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  for  such  the  land- 
owners are  generally — sometimes,  no 
doubt,  from  the  condition  on  which  thej 
hold  their  own  estates,  which  forbid 
their  alienating  any  part  by  sale ;  but  in 
other  cases,  I  fear,  from  a  mere  arbitrary 
use  of  the  rights  of  property  as  ownen 
of  the  soil — refuse  to  the  Nonoonfomusts 
a  bit  of  God's  earth  in  which  to  buiy 
their  own  dead  with  their  own  rites. 
They  are  thus  driven  to  the  churohyardi, 
and  when  they  eet  there  you  shake  your 
canon  law  in  uieir  faces,  and  say  to 
them — "  You  Baptists,  if  you  bring  your 
children  to  be  buried  here,  you  must  be 
content  to  bury  them  with  the  burial  of 
a  dog,  without  one  word  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope  being  uttered  over  their 
graves ;  and  you  other  NonconformistB, 
if  you  are  to  bury  your  dead  here  they 
must  be  buried  by  our  minister,  and  with 
our  service,  and  you  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  open  your  own  lips."  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
is  most  wise  and  expedient  for  them  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  their  own  Ohuroh. 
But  I  think,  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  should  try  to  pro- 
mote the  passing  of  this  Bill  with  both 
hands.  You  must  be  aware  that  the  tie 
which  binds  many  millions  of  the  people 
of  this  country  to  your  Church  is,  mr 
various  reasons,  very  much  loosened. 
But  there  is  one  tie  which  nearly  all 
men  feel  more  or  less.  The  staunchest 
Dissenter,  the  most  inveterate  Badioal, 
is  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  halo  of 
veneration  and  sacredness  which  gathers 
around  the  old  churchyard,  where 

'*  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep/' 

and  among  others  their  own  fore&thers. 
But  you  are  doing  all  you  can  to  sever 
that  tie.  Hon.  Gentlemen  can  hardly  be 
aware  how  much  these  exclusive  and  in- 
vidious privileges  to  which  they  so  tena- 
ciously cling,  and  the  scenes  of  scandal 
and  outrage  to  which  the  rigid  enforoe- 
ment  of  these  privileges  lead,  tend  to 
alienate  and  embitter  the  minds  of  mul- 
titudes as  regards  their  Church.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  rights  of  oonsdenoe  whioih 
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we  urge,  and  the  daims  of  Ohristiaii 
charity  which  you  agree  with  us  ought 
to  be  cultivated,  but  for  the  interests  of 
your  own  Church,  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  let  this  Bill  pass  into  law. 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  congratu- 
lated his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  introduced  the 
measure,  and  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  both  upon  his  candid  and 
considerate  speech,  and  upon  his  having 
joined  the  Bitualists  in  the  Church  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  he  wore  at  his 
button-hole  the  badge  of  one  of  those 
black-letter  saints'  days,  which  had 
moved  the  indignation  of  even  so  staunch 
a  Churchman  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Surrey.  (The  hon.  Member  wore 
the  emblem  of  St.  David.)  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  Bill  was  as  little  ob- 
jectionable— thanks  to  the  good  feeling 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  preced- 
ing year — as  it  could  be  made  upon 
the  basis  on  which  it  rested,  he  should 
support  the  Amendment.  The  basis 
upon  which  the  whole  turned  was  the 
fiidmissibility  of  an  alien  service  into 
the  churchyard.  The  Bill  strove  to 
give  this  permission  with  siifeguards 
and  limitations;  but,  as  he  contended, 
the  former  were  nugatory  and  the  latter 
insufficient.  Two  arguments  for  the 
principle  of  this  admissibility  had  been 
urged  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  first  was  the  grievance  that  no  re- 
ligious service  could  be  said  by  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England  over  the 
grave  of  an  unbaptized  person,  while 
the  service  was  said  over  men  who  had 
disgraced  their  baptism  by  an  ungodly 
and  scandalous  life.  This  argument  he 
would  meet  with  the  assertion  that  whe- 
ther it  were  a  grievance  or  not,  the  Bill 
in  no  way  reached  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  had  been  effectively  met 
elsewhere,  for — as  he  was  not  allowed 
to  state  last  year — ^the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, which  had  sat  for  three  years 
working  laboriously  at  the  rubrics  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  had  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  clergyman  might,  limi- 
ted by  a  certain  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  Bishop,  read  an  abridged 
and  selected  service  over  the  grave  of  an 
unbaptized  person,  or  of  one  whose  life 
had  occasioned  grief  to  pious  and  honest 
people,  without  his  being  actually  un- 
woHliy  of  some  religious  service.  This 
suggestion  was  contained  in  the  fourth 
Beport  of  the  Bitual  Commission,  of 


which  he  had  the  honour  of  bein^  a  Mem- 
ber ;  and  it  would  meet  the  objection, 
while  the  BiU  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  did  not  attempt  to 
touch  it.  When  the  Church  of  England 
refused  to  read  the  customary  service  for 
the  dead  over  the  body  of  an  unbap- 
tized person  it  only  acted  consistently 
with  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  which 
made  the  rite  of  baptism  the  condition 
antecedent  to  participation  in  the  actual 
office  of  burial.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  argued  that  there  were 
special  scandals  peculiarly  inherent  in 
the  rigid  adherence  to  these  doctrines 
— scandals  committed  by  hot  and  wrong- 
headed  Churchmen ;  but,  in  using  that 
argument,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
resorted  to  the  same  short  list  of  in- 
stances which  he  had  recited  a  year 
before.  This  iteration,  however,  did 
not  tend  to  strengthen  his  contention 
now,  for  the  hot  dinner  of  yesterday  was 
apt  to  become  a  cold  and  unpalatable 
luncheon  on  the  morrow.  Besides — as 
last  year,  so  now — ^his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  ignored  the  possibility  of  similar 
heat  and  wrong-headedness  on  the  part 
of  his  Nonconformist  protegh.  This 
omission  put  upon  him  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  the  necessity  of  repeating  his 
instance  of  last  year,  and  of  reminding 
the  House  that  one  rev.  gentleman,  a 
Nonconformist,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  constituents  had,  in  that  cha- 
racter, shortly  after  the  General  Elec- 
tion, expressed  from  the  pulpit  the  pious 
wish  to  turn  the  head  of  the  other  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  into  a  football. 
But  he  begged  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  pardon.  One  new  case  had 
been  produced  by  him  during  the  present 
year  from  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where 
a  clergyman  allowed  the  service  to  be 
performed  outside  the  churchyard  by 
a  deputy  minister,  Mr.  Eleazar  Jones, 
and  everyone  went  away  happy,  an 
event  which  furnished  so  pretty  a  pic- 
ture that  it  read  like  one  of  Virgil's 
eclogues  or  Shenstone's  idylls.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  dwelt  with 
serene  confidence  upon  the  words  of  the 
5th  clause,  providing  that  a  religious 
service  should  be  **  conducted  in  a  de- 
cent and  solemn  manner."  He  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  tested  the  report 
of  Mr.  Eleazar  Jones's  general  discourse, 
as  read  by  himself,  in  the  light  of  this 
proviso.    He  appealed  to  all  who  had 
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heard  it  when  ho  said  that  it  certainly 
was  not  conducting  the  service   in   a 
decent,   solemn  manner  for    the    Eev. 
Eloazur  Jones  to  attack  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Church,  close  by  the  church- 
yard, in  any  but  the  tenderest  terms; 
and  if,  by  the  Bill,  Rev.  Eleazar  Joneses 
got  inside  the  wall  of  the  churchyard, 
only  ill  blood  and  ill  feeling  would  be 
engendered  l>y  the  operation  of  the  mea- 
siu'o  ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the    words  which  Mr.    Eleazar   Jones 
thought  decent  and  solemn  on  the  outside 
of  the  gate  would  in  his  eyes  become  inde- 
cent and  irreverent  within  the  inclosure. 
It  was,  he  repeated,  on  the  showing  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  himself, 
solely  due  to  the  moderation  of  the  clergy- 
man of  the  pansh  that  a  riot  did  not  oc- 
cur on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Eleazar  Jones 
delivering,  under  the  pretence  of  a  funeral 
oration  over  a  deceased  Dissenter's  body, 
that  bitter  denunciation  of  the  Church  of 
England.     If  we  were  to  have  an  infinite 
number  of  Eleazar  Joneses  delivering 
such  discourses  inside  a  churchysird,  and 
almost  within  the  church  itself,  the  mea- 
sui'e  would  prove  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
of  mischief  which  ever  had  passed  Par- 
liament, for  the  House  must  note  that 
there  was  a  safeguard  in  the  case  of  any 
clergyman,  however  intemperate,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Dissenter. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
could  not  utter  over  the  grave  one  word 
wliich  was  not  in  the  burial  service ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  Nonconformist  minister 
performing  a  burial  service  in  a  church- 
yard that  safeguard  did  not  exist.     He 
was  left  to  his  own  unchecked  definition 
of    decency  and  solomni^.     The  hon. 
Member    opposite    (Mr.   Richard)   also 
dwelt    upon    the    burial   service  being 
conducted  in  a  decent  and  solemn  man- 
ner ;    and  probably   Mr.  Eleazar  Jones 
thought  he  performed  the  burial  service 
in  a  decent  mamier  when  almost  within 
the  walls  of  one  of  our  chuix^hes  he  vented 
his  Philippic  against  the  Church,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  a  funeral  oration. 
Ho  (Mr.  B.  noi)o)  saw  no  safeguard  in  this 
Bill  against  any  delegate  from  some  free- 
thinking  sect  of  native  or  foreign  growth 
delivering  an  oration  over  the  grave  of 
one  of  his  fellow-members  in  one  of  our 
churchyards.     Any  of  those  sects  might 
register  a  so-called  place  of  worship  and 
appoint  a   spokesman,  and  then  there 
would  be  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
that  person  from  coming  to  any  church- 
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yard  and  holding  a  so-called  religioiu 
service  which  would  irritate  not  only  the 
clergyman,  but  any  Dissenting  miniBter 
of  the  parish  who  valued  the  OospeL 
When  Hardy  died  one  of  his  fellow-oon- 
spirators  delivered  what  was  yirtually  a 
political  oration  over  his  grave  in  the 
cemetery  where  he  was  buried  ;   and, 
under  this  Bill,  similar  orations  might 
be  delivered  in  any  of  our  churchyards. 
He  need  not  refer  to  the  irequencrf  of 
funeral  orations  abroad.      They  had,  in- 
deed, become  such  a  drug  that  the  con- 
sistent freethinker,  St.  jBeauTO,  forbad 
any  over  his  remains.      The   support- 
ers of  this  Bill  exaggerated  the  vezy 
grievance  which  they  pretended  to  be 
desirous  of  abolishing.     He  was  ready 
to  go  to  any  extent  in  making  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  burial  gprounds  for 
all  kinds  of  people  as  easy,  as  cheap, 
and  as  general  as  possible,  whether  they 
were  to  be  denominational  or  for  the 
whole  community.     Dissenters  had  the 
power  of  saying  their  burial  service  in 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  which,  he 
believed,  was  usual  in  Scotland.     They 
had  the  power  of  carrying  the  body  to 
any  place  of  worship  of  their  own,  where 
prayers  might  be  said  and  hymns  sung, 
and  such  exhortations  might  be  deliyered 
as  would  comfort  and  cheer  the  survivors. 
Finally  he  would  re-aifirm  by  statute, 
in  the  strongest  possible  language,  the 
common-law  right  of  any  panshioner  to 
burial  in  the  parish  graveyard  irrespectiye 
of  service.    As  to  the  grievance  in  the 
form  of  the  Church  service,  he  was  the 
most  advanced  reformer  of  all,  for  he 
had  taken  his  part    in    proposing    its 
remedy.    After  all,  there  would  on^  re- 
main a  fragment  of  grievance  which  the 
supporters  of   the  BiU    sought    to  re- 
move ;   but  this  could  not  be  granted 
without  causing  scandals  much  greater 
than  those  of  which  tiie  other  ude  al- 
leged the   existence.      That  grievance 
was,   in  fact,  the  assertion  that  there 
was  not,  in  many  cases,  a  cemetery  near 
enough   for    i)iQ  burial  of   Dissenters, 
whore  the  sei-vice  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation might  bo  read.     For  his  part,  as 
he  said  already,  he  should  be  quite  ready 
to  support  any  reasonable    proposition 
for  redressing  it.    Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  had  been  conjured  to  pass 
the  Bill  on  the  plea  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley)   had   said 
that,  if  this  and  another  measure  were 
passed,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
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Dissenters'  grievance ;  but  if  there  was 
a  Member  for  Bristol  there  was  also  a 
Member  for  Bradford,  and  his  declara- 
tions were  very  different.  Now  that 
men's  minds  were  inflamed  and  excited 
by  the  proclaimed  campaign  against  the 
Church  of  England  Churchmen  could  not 
but  look  wim  dread  and  suspicion  at 
proposals  which  might  be  considered 
comparatively  innocent  and  harmless  at 
a  time  when  public  opinion  was  in  a  less 
distempered  frame.  It  was  the  sight  of 
the  serried  flanks  led  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  MiaU) — an  army 
who  were  pointing  their  guns  against 
the  Church  of  England,  that  compelled 
her  adherents  to  throw  up  earthworks, 
and  look  to  her  defences.  On  these 
grounds  he  must  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  BiU. 

Mb.  M'CLUEE  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Colonel  Barttelot)  had  considered 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  opposition  to  the 
passing  of  this  moderate',  reasonable,  and 
lust  me£i8ure ;  as  in  Ireland  they  had  for- 
inerly  suffered  from  similax  relictions, 
he  would  venture  to  say  a  word  or 
two  of  their  experience  there.  Many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  late  Established 
Church,  appointed  guardians  of  the 
graveyard  in  times  when  no  other  flt 
and  responsible  party  could  be  entrusted 
with  its  charge,  rightly  recognizing 
their  position  as  trustees  for  the  public  of 
the  parish  burying  ground,  considered 
that  it  was  no  dereliction  of  their  duty 
to  admit  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions attending  funerals  of  deceased 
members  of  their  communion  to  perform 
the  service  most  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  surviving  relatives — ^that,  indeed, 
frequently  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased 
expressed  upon  their  dying  beds.  But 
some  imagined  they  would  better  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  Church,  as  es- 
tablished by  law,  by  taking  a  different 
course;  they  shut  the  gates  of  the 
churchyard  on  the  funeral  procession 
when  accompanied  by  Nonconformist 
clergymen;  the  assembled  Mends  and 
relatives  were  obliged  to  lay  the  coffin 
on  the  roadside,  that  they  might  hear 
their  own  minister  read  of  the  Besur- 
rection  and  another  life,  and  from  his 
lips  a  word  of  exhortation.  After  that 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  church- 
yard, and  in  solemn  silence  to  deposit 
the  remcuns  in  their  last  resting-place. 
It  had  sometimes  happened  that  when 


permission  had  been  asked,  and  no  reply 
given — ^possibly  in  the  absence  of  the 
rector — as  the  gates  were  left  open  it 
was  believed  mat  no  objection  would 
be  made  ;  but  when  the  coffin  had  been 
lowered  into  the  grave,  then  an  inter- 
dict had  been  served.  He  had  heard, 
when  a  Wesleyan  minister  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  religious  exercises, 
the  rector  and  curate  interfered  and 
insisted  upon  performing  the  service, 
although  tiie  relatives  not  only  protested, 
but  len  the  place  until  the  service  was 
concluded.  It  might  be  that  those  who 
took  this  stand  thought  they  were  doing 
^od  service  to  the  Church,  upholding 
its  exclusive  claims  and  right  to  dictate 
to  others  how  they  should  bury  their 
dead ;  but  the  true  Mends  of  the  Church 
deeply  regretted  it.  At  that  trying 
time,  when  relatives  were  sorrowing  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained,  their  feel- 
ings were  highly  sensitive,  and  when, 
under  deep  emotion,  they  desired  to 
pay  all  respect  and  honour  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased,  they  were  wounded 
and  aggrieved  by  what  tiiey  felt  an  act 
of  assumption  and  intolerance,  and  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  the  departed. 
He  had  known  a  large  assembled  party 
-the  great  proporilon  of  whom  hi 
been  upholders  of  that  Church  as  an 
imagined  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  —  depart  from  the  churchyard 
with  very  different  feelings  M)m  tnose 
with  which  they  had  approached  it.  They 
no  longer  looked  upon  that  Church  as 
the  guardian  of  rehgious  libertv.  They 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
exclusive  rights  and  privileges  claimed 
for  that  Church  were  inconsistent  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Protestant  liberty  and 
forbearance.  The  ascendancy  of  that 
Church  had  passed  away  and  was  now 
a  matter  of  history ;  yet  some  of  those 
vexatious  restrictions  remained.  He  must 
bear  his  testimony  that  he  had  attended 
himdreds  of  funerals  in  parish  churoh- 
vards,  and  elsewhere,  where  the  service 
had  been  performed  by  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  he  never  heard  a  single 
word  that  could  give  reasonable  offence 
to  any  Episcopalians.  He  had  never 
heard  a  single  complaint  of  any  act  or 
speech  unbecoming  the  occasion,  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  fo^t  that  not 
one  instcmce  could  be  found.  He  trusted 
that  this  very  moderate  measure  would 
be  passed  by  this  House.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  right,  justice, 
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and  true  policy  demanded  that  it  should 
become  law. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  hon. 
Members,  no  doubt,  would  congratulate 
themselves  that,  unlike  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House  (Mr, 
M*Clure),  they  had  not  had  the  practical, 
though  painful,  experience  of  having  at- 
tended hundreds  of  funerals  in  the  course 
of  tlieir  lives ;  and  they  might  further 
say  that  looking  to  the  course  of  recent 
Irish  legislation  in  respect  to  the  Church, 
it  was  not  to  Ireland  that  side  of  the 
House  was  likely  to  look  for  any  ex- 
ample they  should  follow  in  this  case. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  this  subject  stood 
upon  a  different  footing  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  It  had  always  been  the 
practice,  almost  from  time  immemorial, 
for  Iloman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  use  of 
the  x^arish  churchyard  in  Ireland ;  and, 
80  late  as  1824,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
enable  the  Anglican  clergyman  to  per- 
mit the  minister  of  any  other  Church  or 
congregation  to  perform  the  burial  ser- 
vice at  the  grave  of  one  of  his  own  con- 
gregation in  the  parish  churchyard.  The 
members  of  those  two  Churches  in  Ire- 
land had  been  in  the  habit  of  performing 
the  funeral  service  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  or  in  the  chapels  belonging  to 
their  persuasion  ;  but  when  the  Act  was 
passed,  they  began  by  degrees  to  conduct 
their  funeral  services — sometimes  by  per- 
mission, and  at  other  times  without  per- 
mission— not  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  but  in  the  churchyard 
where  the  burial  took  place ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  change  of  prac- 
tice that  some  of  the  clergymen  in  Ire- 
land— whether  wisely  or  not  he  would 
not  stop  to  inquire— refused  the  permis- 
sion which  by  the  law  of  1824  they 
were  permitted  to  give,  •  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  that  re^sal  that  the  se^ 
cond  Act,  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  was  passed.  In  England  the 
Ik>man  Catholics  and  Nonconformists 
liad  never  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  the  churchyard ;  and  if  they  had 
been,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing the  burial  service  at  their  homes  or 
in  their  chapels,  there  would  have  been 
practically  no  difficulty  whatever  in  re- 
moving any  grievance  supposed  to  exist 
— ^because  he  believed  those  who  sat  on 
his  side  of  the  House  were  willing  that 
funerals  of  Dissenters  should  be  per- 
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formed  in  the  ohurchyardfl  if  tliose  who 
were  connected  with  them  were  oontent 
to  have  their  services  performed  either 
at  home  or  in  their  chapels.  He  was  & 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year,  and  he  was  willing  to  bear  his  tes- 
timony to  the  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and 
to  the  willingness  of  its  supporters  to 
come  to  a  unanimous  decision  upon  them ; 
but  there  was  the  most  determined  reso- 
lution that  no  other  services  than  those 
of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
used  in  the  churchyards  of  this  countzr. 
That,  he  considered,  was  the  principle 
for  which  they  were  now  contending. 
He  believed  the  demand  now  made  to  be 
a  blow  aimed  at  the  existence  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  as  such  he  was 
there  to  resist  it ;  and  he  could  not  but 
think  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Miall), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  oelect  Com- 
mittee, had  opened  the  eyes  of  many 
hon.  Members  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
now  said  that  the  Baptists  and  Nozux>n- 
formists  had  a  grievance  so  long  as  the 
present  law  existed — ^that  with  regard  to 
Baptists  they  ought  to  be  buried  without 
any  inqtdry  by  the  clergyman  as  to  their 
baptism,  and  to  bury  the  corpse  as  a 
matter  of  course;  but  with  reg^ard  to 
ordinary  Dissenters,  it  was  said  the 
Church  of  England  had  no  right  to  re- 
fuse them  burial  in  the  churchyards,  be- 
cause they  were  not  the  churchyards 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  to  aU  the  people  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  so  far  nrom  their 
beinff  the  freehold  of  the  denzyman,  he 
was  but  a  mere  conduit  pipe  £or  convey- 
ing the  use  of  the  churchyard  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parishioners.  He  admitted 
that  it  was  the  right  of  every  Dissenter 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his 

Earish ;  but  then  it  should  be  remem- 
ered  they  must  use  the  churohyaids 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar rites  of  that  sect  of  religion  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged.  If  he  could  not 
trust  in  all  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  what 
was  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  ministers 
of  other  denominations  that  they  should 
be  prepared  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  them,  and  that  the  services  should  be 
so  performed  as  that  disturbances  at 
funerals  would  be  Gomparatively  few? 
There  were  parts  of  tne  countiy,  he 
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feared,  where,  if  burials  took  place  in 
parish  churchyards  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  they 
would  lead  to  riots  and  disturbances ; 
and  they  must  bear  in  mind  if  they  al- 
lowed burials  according  to  the  rites  of 
Nonconformists  in  parish  churchyards, 
they  could  not  exclude  Boman  Catholics. 
The  Bill  went  far  beyond  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  removal  of  the  grievance 
said  to  exist,  because  it  not  only  included 
the  old  parish  churchyards,  but  every 
churchyard  that  had  been  consecrated 
up  to  this  time.  No  one  would  venture 
to  deny  that  the  land  which  had  been 
given  for  churches  in  modem  times  had 
been  given  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church 
of  England  alone,  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Church  had  the  same  right  to 
that  land  as  the  Nonconformists  or  Bo- 
man Catholics  had  to  the  land  on  which 
their  own  places  of  worship  were  built. 
When  they  spoke  of  invading  the  rights 
of  conscience,  by  keeping  those  church- 
yards for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Church 
of  England,  they  proposed  by  this  re- 
medy to  invade  the  rights  of  conscience 
in  a  far  ^eater  degree  by  passing  this 
Bill.  The  same  arguments  that  were 
advanced  in  support  of  this  Bill  were 
equally  applicable  to  the  performance  in 
our  churches  of  services  that  were  not 
services  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Bill,  in  fact,  was  one  further  stop  towards 
destroying  the  Church  of  England,  and 
seizing  its  property.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed was  not  requireid.  AU  that  was 
required  was  that  all  difficulties  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  burial  grounds 
should  be  removed.  That  was,  in  fact, 
never  a  religious  buta  political  grievance, 
and  in  proof  of  that  hon.  Members  had 
only  to  turn  to  those  calm  and  temperate 
speeches  with  which  Sir  Morton  Peto 
always  introduced  the  subject  to  that 
House.  He  should  give  the  Bill  his 
constant  opposition  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  its  present  shape. 

Sir  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  oppose  the  BHl.  He 
believed  the  Nonconibrmists  had  a  griev- 
ance which,  with  proper  safeguards, 
might  be  remedied,  and  he  suggested  it 
would  be  better  that  burial  yardis  should 
be  provided,  to  be  paid  for  and  supported 
by  a  rate.  He  denied  that  the  landlords 
in  Wales  refused  to  let  Nonconformists 
have  land  for  religious  purposes. 

Mb.  SCOUBFnnJD  said;  there  were 
praotical   grievances    and    sentimental 


grievances,  and  what  they  had  to  con- 
sider was,  whether  what  was  now  com- 
plained of  was  a  practical  or  a  senti- 
mental grievance.  No  one  was  more 
ready  to  remove  practical  grievances 
than  he  was,  because  when  relieved  it 
gave  satisfaction ;  but  with  regard  to 
sentimental  grievances,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  of  the  slightest  use  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them — if  you  removed  one, 
another  instantly  sprung  up  in  its  place. 
Now,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  grievance 
belonged  to  the  sentimental  rather  than 
to  the  practical.  K  he  were  asked  for  a 
definition,  he  should  say  that  Joseph 
thrown  into  the  pit  had  a  real  grievance ; 
but  the  displeasure  caused  to  Haman  by 
the  sight  of  Mordecai  was  a  sentimental 
grievance  :  and  he  asked  himself  the 
question,  when  a  grievance  was  brought 
before  the  House,  whether  it  belonged 
to  the  Josephean  or  the  Hamanite  class. 
Now,  he  believed  this  grievance  belonged 
to  the  Hamanite  class.  He  had  given 
the  best  consideration  he  could  to  this 
Bill,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  he  could 
not  foUow  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man into  the  Lobby. 

Mb.  D.  DALBYMPLE  said,  that  as 
a  firm  and  attached  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  considered  that 
Church  would  act  wisely  if,  instead  of 
fighting  about  fra^mente  of  privileges, 
they  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
best  way  of  consolidating  the  Church  by 
getting  rid  of  those  irritating  fragments 
which  did  no  good,  but  which  only  tended 
to  foster  and  keep  up  that  spirit  which 
he,  as  a  Churchman,  was  anxious  to  see 
allayed. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  that  as  to  the 
complaint  of  the  delay  which  had  oc- 
curred last  year  in  forwarding  this  Bill 
through  the  House,  he  would  recommend 
the  hon.  andleamedMember(Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  and  all  amateur  legislators  to 
get  their  Bills  read  a  second  time,  and 
xhen  fix  the  Committee  for  a  Wednesday, 
instead  of  attempting  to  get  into  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesaays  or  Fridays,  when 
there  was  small  chance  of  its  coming  on 
at  all ;  or,  that  if  it  did,  it  would  be  at 
some  early  hour  in  the  morning.  He 
did  not  like  this  BiU,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  anyone  in  the  House  liked  it, 
because  compromises  were  always  un- 
satisfactory ;  but,  although  the  Bill  was 
bad,  it  might  have  been  worse.  It  was 
an  improvement  on  any  other  Bill  which 
had  been  produoed  to  give  relief  to  the 
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sontimonts  or  consciences  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  lie  believed  that  in  Com- 
mittee it  might  bo  so  altered  by  inserting 
a  compulsory  enactment  for  the  provision 
of  alternative  graveyards  that  the  Act 
itself  woidd  come  into  operation  in  only 
a  few  places.  Churchmen  disliked  the 
Bill  and  believed  that  it  would  lead  to 
excite  bitterness  of  feeling  amongst  the 
rural  population,  and  therefore  they 
would  bo  ready  to  provide  alternative 
graveyards.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause he  was  assured  that  Nonconformists 
wished  to  meet  Churchmen  fairly  in  the 
matter,  ho  would  not  oppose  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  M'AETHXJE  instanced  the  good 
effects  which  had  been  produced  in 
Ireland  by  the  measure  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Monsell),  and  argued  that  similar 
happy  results  might  be  expected  from 
passing  the  Bill  before  the  Houj3e.  He 
knew  an  instance  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  having  refused  to 
read  the  burial  service  over  a  Noncon- 
formist because  he  had  made  a  vow 
never  to  bury  a  Dissenter.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased took  the  body  away  and  buried 
it  in  a  Dissenting  burial  ground  several 
miles  off.  

Mb.  CAWLEY  said,  he  fully  sympa- 
thized with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Bichard)  in  his  desire  to  promote  good 
feeling  between  Nonconformists  and 
^embers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
ho  did  not  believe  that  this  measure 
would  have  that  effect.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  others  who  had  preceded  him, 
had  brought  forward  instances  of  alleged 
grievances  of  the  Dissenters;  but  they 
had  confounded  abuses  of  the  law  with 
the  law  itself.  He  wished  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  real  state  of  the  question. 
The  system  introduced  in  1 852  for  pro- 
viding cemeteries  by  means  of  burial 
boar(&  had  proved  most  successful. 
There  were  333  of  those  boards  in 
operation  in  the  most  populous  portion 
of  the  kingdom y  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  powers  of  the  Burials  Acts  were 
extended,  so  that  greater  facilities  were 
given  for  providing  graveyards  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  present  griev- 
ance would  be  got  rid  of.  ]£  the 
cemeteries  formed  under  those  Acts, 
the  ground  was  divided  into  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated.  The  former  was 
appropriated  to  burials  conducted  ac- 
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cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Ohiueh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  was  used  by  the 
Nonconformists.  It  was  his  int^tion 
to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  with 
the  object  of  further  extending  those 
powers.  He  could  not  understand  why 
JParliament  should  be  asked  to  apply  to 
one  part  of  the  country  a  principle  dif- 
ferent &om  that  which  was  adopted  in 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  question 
was  not  whether  the  clergyman  shoidd 
be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  per- 
form the  service ;  but  whether  a  church- 
yard, in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the 
church,  should  be  open  to  the  performance 
of  any  so-called  religious  ceremony. 
With  regard  to  the  main  body  of  Non- 
conformist's, the  more  closely  Churchmen 
could  be  associated  with  them  the  better ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  frame  a  clause 
which,  under  the  term ' '  religious  service," 
should  not  admit  of  an3rthinK  which  any- 
body chose  to  describe  as  sucn.  Anybody 
worshipping  a  Superior  Being  was  per- 
forming a  religious  service,  ["^o* 
no ! "]  The  law  recognized  as  refigioas 
services  the  ceremonies  which  took  place 
in  India;  and  it  was  evident  that  no 
language  which  they  could  employ  would 
exclude  any  kind  of  service  in  this  coun- 
try. As  an  instance  of  what  miffht  occur, 
he  would  mention  the  fact  that  a  short  time 
since  a  Socialist  was  buried  in  the  Bobh« 
dale  cemetery,  when  another  Socialist 
delivered  an  oration  over  the  grave  in 
advocacy  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that 
body.  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  supported  this  Bill  would  object 
to  such  proceedings  as  strongly  as  those 
who  opposed  it.  One  of  the  dauBee  of 
the  Bui  provided  that  a  minister  or 
member  of  a  religious  body  having  a 
registered  place  for  public  worship  might 
of&ciate ;  and  whatever  opinion  might  be 
formed  as  to  the  abstract  meaning  of  the 
term  ''  religious  service,"  it  was  certain 
that  when  a  Court  of  Law  came  to  con- 
sider this  clause,  anything  consistent 
with  the  tenets  of  any  sect  holding 
its  meetings  in  a  place  registered  for 
worship  would  be  held  to  be  religious 
worship. 

Mb.  BBUCE  said,  he  would,  in  the 
first  place,  congratulate  the  House  on 
the  generous  spirit  in  which  the  debate 
had  been  conducted  on  both  sides.  He 
thought  he  saw  in  the  courtesy  which 
had  been  manifested  a  proof  oi  the  desire 
on  the  part  both  of  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters to  obliterate  causes  of  disBension. 
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He  qtiite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bath  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  in  thinking 
that  this  was  not  a  question  as  between 
Church  and  Dissent,  for  he  was  sure 
that  if  Churchmen  out  of  the  House 
were  asked  whether  they  would  make 
the  concession  now  sought  the  immense 
majority  would  be  found  in  its  favour. 
Speaking  with  all  respect  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that,  upon  polemical  questions, 
they  were  not  always  the  truest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  opinions  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  main  principles  of  this  Bill 
might  be  considered  as  being  two  in 
number.  One  was  that  a  person  might 
be  buried,  if  his  friends  choose,  without 
any  religious  service  being  performed 
over  him ;  and  in  that  alteration  of 
the  existing  law  there  was  univer- 
sal concurrence.  But  the  really  impor- 
tant principle  was  that,  under  certain 
safeguards,  funeral  services  might  be 
performed  in  the  burial  groimds  of  the 
Established  Church  by  persons  other 
than  clergymen  of  the  Church.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  had  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  (Colonel  Bart- 
telot)  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  in 
suggesting  last  year  that  the  Bill  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
expected  that  that  principle  would  be 
excluded.  On  the  contrary,  his  object 
was  to  maintain  that  principle,  but  to 
surround  it  with  every  possible  safe- 
guard. His  experience  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  confirmed  his  opinion 
that  many  objections  to  the  Bill  as  it 
was  then  introduced  might  be  removed 
by  careful  consideration.  His  anticipa- 
tions had  been  realized.  The  represen- 
tatives of  both  sides  of  the  House  had 
laboured  heartily  with  this  object,  and 
had  inserted  several  important  pro- 
visions. It  was  required  that  ample 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  incum- 
bent of  the  intention  that  a  burial 
should  take  place  in  the  churchyard 
without  the  rites  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  either  with  or  without  any 
other  religious  service;  and  in  order 
that  the  different  services  might  not 
clash,  power  was  given  to  the  incumbent 
to  vary  the  time  stated  in  the  notice 
within  certain  limits.  The  utmost  care 
was  taken  that  the  services  should  be  of 
a  religious  character,  and  that  no  ser- 
vices should  be  performed  by  any  person 
who  was  not  a  member  of  a  recognized 
religious  body.   Furthermore,  numerous 


exceptions  to  the  application  of  the  Act 
were  introduced,  vmere  other  provision 
than  that  supplied  by  the  parish  church- 
yard had  been  or  should  hereafter  be 
provided.  While,  however,  he  admitted 
that  these  provisions  would  not  give 
absolute  security  against  the  perform- 
ance of  services  not  strictiy  religious, 
he  dismissed  as  chimerioed  the  idea 
that  persons  would  register  themselves 
as  religious  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
funeral  orations  over  their  deceased 
friends.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people  of 
this  coun^  that  irreligious  or  offensive 
discourses  should  be  pronounced  on  these 
solemn  occasions;  and  in  that  lay  the 
great  security.  In  order  to  £bid  such  an 
instance,  one  hon.  Member  had  been 
obliged  to  go  back  half  a  century ;  and 
as  to  the  occurrence  at  Bochdale,  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford 
(Mr.  Cawley),  he  coidd  only  say  that 
under  this  Bill  it  would  still  be  illegal 
to  deliver  political  addresses  in  church- 
yards. Everything,  in  short,  was  done 
by  the  Select  Committee  to  minimize 
the  danger.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  show  that  this  BiU,  if  passed, 
would  lead  to  further  concessions,  and 
that  if  Dissenting  ministers  were  once 
admitted  to  the  churchyard  they  would 
seek  the  right  of  entering  the  church 
itself.  It  was  sufficient  to  point  out 
in  reply  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  to 
such  an  extent.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  himself  had 
not  ventured  to  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion, and  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
fight  with  shadows  while  they  had  reali- 
ties to  deal  with.  The  Act  which  had 
been  referred  to  as  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  present  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral substituted  for  a  permissive  a  com- 
pulsory law  in  this  matter  in  Ireland. 
That  Act  had  worked  without  disturb- 
ance or  dissatisfaction ;  yet  surely  no 
one  woidd  say  that  party  heat  or  reli- 
gious animosity  were  less  strong  in  Ire- 
land than  on  this  side  the  Channel. 
Surely,  then,  if  the  principle  had  worked 
so  well  there,  equally  beneficial  results 
might  be  anticipated  from  similar  legis- 
lation for  England.  But  it  was  quite  as 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  as 
of  religious,  freedom  that  he  supported 

this  Bm. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Qentieman  the  Home  Secre- 
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tary  was  mistaken  in  supposinff  that  the 
Members  who  opposed  tnis  Bin  opposed 
it  as  representing  clergymen  ;  they  op- 

Sosed  it  as  representing  the  prepon- 
erating  body  of  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  said  that  he  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  which 
was  to  give  any  Dissenting  minister  the 
right  to  read  over  a  grave  such  services 
as  he  might  think  fit ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  say  how  he  recon- 
ciled that  principle  with  the  maintenance 
of  an  Established  Church.  He  (Lord 
Jolm  Manners)  opposed  the  Bill  for  the 
very  reason  that  its  principle  was  in  di- 
rect antagonism  to  an  Established  Church ; 
because  it  was  essential  to  an  Estab- 
lished Church  that  the  services  in  the 
church  and  also  in  the  churchyard  should 
be  according  to  forms  prescribed  by 
law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Richard)  asked  those  who  opposed  this 
measure  to  put  themselves  into  tne  position 
occupied  by  those  who  supported  it ;  and 
he  (Lord  tfohn  Manners;  could  say  that 
he  had  applied  that  test  to  himself,  and 
he  could  with  a  clear  conscience  oppose 
it.  In  Scot!  and,  he  was  a  Dissenter;  but 
he  had  never  supported  the  measure  to 
abolish  what  was  somewhat  erroneously 
termed  church  rates  in  Scotland.  The 
Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scotland  did 
not  complain  of  the  disabilities  arising^ 
from  their  dissenting  from  the  Church 
established  by  law  there.  Therefore, 
he  was  quite  in  a  position  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Tliey  had  been  assured  that  by  the 
labours  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year  every  security  was  afforded  that 
the  principle  of  the  measure  would  be 
so  carried  out  as  not  to  militate  against 
the  peace  and  good-feeling  of  the  com- 
munity; but  he  defied  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  point  out  how  the  5th 
clause  could  ever  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion. Who  was  to  be  ju^e  of  what  was 
solemn  and  decent  ?  But  supposing  the 
clause  to  bo  put  in  force,  what  would 
happen  ?  TVTiy  Dissenting  ministers 
would  be  dragged  from  one  Court  to 
another,  and  judicial  decisions  would 
be  sought  as  to  what  were  solemn  ser- 
vices, and  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
law  had  been  violated  or  not.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  alleged  grievance  of 
Dissenters  not  being  able  to  obtain  bury- 
ing grounds  was  infinitosimally  smaU; 
and  on  the  showing  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Merthyr  Tydvil,  was  confined  to 
Wales — ^indeed,  no  sooner  had  that  hon. 
Member  declared  it  to  exist  there,  than 
the  statement  was  contradicted  by  an- 
other Welsh  Member.  The  hon.  Bfluronet 
below  the  Gangway  (Sir  Thomas  Lloyd) 
gave  a  most  positive  and  emphatic  de- 
nial to  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr 
(Mr.  Eichard).  The  grievance  really 
only  existed  in  an  almost  inappreciable 
degree  at  the  present  moment,  and  reiy 
shortlv  would  disappear  altogether ;  and 
therelore  there  was  no  need  to  pass  a 
measure  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
essential  principle  of  an  Established 
Church. 

Sm  DOMINIC  COERIGAN  thought 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  the  ex- 
pression ''consecrated  burial  grounds;" 
because  several  denominations  conse- 
crated their  burial  ^rounds.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  iqb.t  that  the  measure 
would  give  rise  to  Catholic  funeral  pro- 
cessions, for  he,  during  a  long  residence 
in  a  city  containing  200,000  Catholics, 
had  never  seen  such  a  procession.  The 
argument  about  the  ''thin  end  of  the 
wedge"  had  often  been  used,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rejection  of  a  measure  on 
that  ground  had  generally  been,  that 
the  other  end  of  the  wedge  had  been 
used  in  smashing  down  the  obstacle. 

Sir  GEORGE  JENKIN80N  said,  he 
could  not  understand  why  Dissenters 
should  not  provide  burial  grounds  for 
themselves  as  well  as  chapels.  Again, 
if  a  gentleman  built  a  church,  and  gave 
land  for  a  burial  ground,  would  it  not 
be  hard  that  others  should  have  a  right 
to  perform  services  there  for  which  it 
had  never  been  intended  ?  If  the  Bill 
had  been  limited  to  churchyards  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  spending  of 
parish  moneys,  that  fact  would  have 
gone  far  to  disarm  his  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MOELEY  wished  to  say  that  he 
had  received  a  communication  from 
Archdeacon  Allen,  in  which  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman said  that  he  felt  that  Dissenters 
had  a  right  to  be  laid  by  their  fore- 
fathers in  the  churchyard  with  decent 
rites  pleasing  to  their  surviving  rela- 
tives ;  but  he  thought  that  the  clergy- 
man should  have  the  right  to  decline 
performing  services  over  persons  whom 
he  could  not  recognize  as  Christians  or 
fellow- worshippers.  As  to  ulterior  mea- 
sures which  were  feared,  surely  the 
Church  would  be  stronger  to  oppose 
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them  after  this  act  of  justice  had  been 
done.  The  BiH  was  ftul  of  guarantees 
and  securities;  and  in  Committee  they 
would  be  quite  ready  to  consider  any 
further  c^arantees  that  might  be  pro- 
posed— for  the  supporters  of  the  ^ill 
were  as  anxious  as  Churchmen  could 
be  to  secure  the  proper  and  decent  per- 
formance of  funerals  in  burial  grounds. 

Earl  PERCY    said,   that  these  so- 
called  guarantees  and  securities  were 
worth  nothing  at  all.    If  there  were  any 
one    thing    more    than    another   could 
strengthen  his  dislike  to  the  measure,  it 
would  be  the  way  in  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  unifcrmly  avoided  meeting 
the  objection,  that  if  this  concession  was 
made  to  Nonconformists  with  respect  to 
the  churchyards  it  would  soon  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  out  of  the  churches. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  brought  in 
the  Bill  had  any  ulterior  object  in  view ; 
but  this  he  did  know  —  that  many  per- 
sons supported  it   in  order  that  they 
might  obtain  the  same  footing  in  the 
churches  which    this    Bill  would  give 
them  in  the  churchyards.      They  had 
been  told  that  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
there  would  be  irreligious  services  in  the 
churchyards  if  this   Bill   should  pass. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  irreligious  services    micht 
be;  but  he  should  like  to  hear  what 
would  prevent  the  infidelor  the  heretic 
from  holding  their  services  in  our  church- 
yards.   If  me  Bill  had  been  confined  to 
admitting  Dissenters  to  burial  without 
service  in  the  churchyards,  he  should 
have  been  glad  to  make  the  concession, 
though  he    did  not   acknowledge  any 
right  of  the  kind  on  their  part ;  but  he 
opposed  it  because  they  oemanded  to 
have  a  religious  service  of  their  own. 
He  might  not  feel  astonished  that  Dis- 
senters did  not  appreciate  the  feeling 
with  respect  to  consecrated  ground ;  but 
he  shomd  not  have  expected  to  hear 
from  Churchmen  that  consecrated  ground 
was   ground  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  Established  Church.      He   always 
imderstood  that  ^nsecrated  CTound  was 
what  in  olden  times  was  called  ''  Gbd's 
acre  " — that  is,  ffroimd  set  apart  for  the 
baptized  to  lie  m,  that  they  might  be 
separated  in  death,  as  in  life,  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  He  should  have  thought 
that  one  body  of  Nonconformists,  at  all 
events,  would  have  agreed  with  him  in 
that — ^the  Boman  Catholics.    Where  did 


Boman  Catholics  admit  the  burials  of 
Protestants  in  their  churchyards  ?  And 
if  they  claimed  to  have  more  of  Christian 
truth  than  the  other  sects  of  Christen- 
dom, they  ought  to  prove  it  by  doing  as 
they  would  be  done  by.  This  question 
had  hitherto  been  discussed  upon  secular 
grounds,  but  there  was  also  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  was  a  much 
more  important  one,  although  that  might 
not  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  treat 
of  it.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  this  measure  was  not  only  unjust 
in  the  extreme,  but  also  excessively  irre- 
ligious.        

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  rejoiced 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford  (Mr.  Cawley),  and,  whilst  he  did 
not  abandon  the  ground  that  the  BiU 
constituted  an  attack  upon  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  claimed,  as  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  for  the  Church,  the 
same  rights  for  his  denomination  as  was 
possessed  by  every  other  denomination 
over  the  property  which  belonged  to 
them,  the  same  right  in  burial  groimds 
of  the  Church  for  Churchmen   as  the 
Wesleyans  and  every  other  denomina- 
tion had  over  the  burial  groimds   at- 
tac^^ed  to  their  chapels.     The  Home  Se- 
cretary had   promised  that  everything 
would  be  conceded  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  if  they  would  only  yield  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure — ^that  is,  if 
they  would  give  up  their  riffhtto  their  pro- 
perty ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Sir  Dominic  Corrigan)   followed  him, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  Bo- 
man Catholic  faneral  procession.    He 
also  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of 
using  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  cdmost  admitted  that  this  measure 
might  be  considered  as  the  thin  edge  of 
it.     The  hon.  Member,  of  course,  could 
not  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  funeral 
procession  of  M'Manus,  or  of  others  of 
that  kind.     In  Poland  and  in  France 
funeral  processions  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  most  dangerous  political  mani- 
festations.     The  Home  Secretary  said 
that  he  was  quite  certain  that   there 
would  never  be  any  irreligious  service  in 
the  churchyards,  but  promoted  the  present 
Bill,  whereby  such  services  would  not 
be  forbidden  by  law.     The  Bill  would 
remove  the  legid  protection  against  this ; 
and  what  were  they  to  have  instead? 
what  were  they  to  do?   were  they  in 
eveiy  parish  to  establish  a  vigilance 
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committee?  It  was  in  this  way  that 
affairs  were  managed  in  the  United 
States,  whilst  arbitrary  control  was  the 
regulating  power  in  despotic  States ;  but 
in  free  England  we  had  rested  our  se- 
curity upon  the  protection  of  the  law, 
and  he  disputed  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deprive  them  of  that  protection, 
and  to  leave  them  without  any  legal 
definition  of  what  was  to  be  considered 
a  solemn  and  decent  performance  of  re- 
ligious services.  They  were  about  to 
cast  aside  the  only  definition  of  what 
was  solemn  and  decent,  which  the  au- 
tliorized  service  in  the  Church  prayer- 
book  supplied,  and  to  supply  them  with 
none  other.  He  believed  that  this  was 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wed  goto  deprive  — members  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  their  property  in 
churchyards ;  and  if  this  were  done,  and 
those  who  were  now  intruders  were  in 
that  capacity  to  be  admitted  up  to  and 
all  around,  how  could  the  chun^h  doors 
be  kept  closed  against  these  recognized 
and  authorized  intruders  ?  They  were 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  Nonconformists  ;  but  the  Church 
of  England  claimed  the  same  rights  in 
their  property  that  the  Dissenters  had 
in  theirs.  They,  indeed,  would  not  part 
with  it  willingly,  though  it  might  be 
taken  £rom  them.  He  lamented  that 
Nonconformists  had  been  led  to  attack 
the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whilst,  for  them- 
selves, they  vindicated  such  rights  most 
strenuously.  This  was  a  narrow-minded 
position.  He  should,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, vote  against  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  211 ;  Noes 
149:  Majority  62. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Wednesday  7th  June. 

AYES. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  W.  P. 
Agar-Ellif,hoD.  L.  6.  F. 
Amcotts,  Col.  W.  C. 
Anderson,  6. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Bnincs,  E. 
Barclay,  A;  C. 
Ban,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 

Jfr.  Newdegate 


Baxter,  W.  E. 
Baxlej,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Capt.  F. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bolckow,  n.  W.  F. 
BouTerie,  rt.  bon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  E.  A. 
Brand,  rt.  bon.  H. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Braaaej,  H.  A. 


Brasiej,  T. 

Brigbt,  J.  (Manoheiter) 
Brinckman,  Captain 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Brogden, A. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  bon.  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  rt.  bon.  H.  A. 
Cadogan,  bon.  F.  W. 
Campbell,  H. 
Candlish,  J. 
Carnegie,  bon.  C. 
Carter,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cartwrigbt,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendisb,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendisb,  Lord  G. 
Chad  wick,  D. 
Cholmclej,  Captain 
Cholmelej,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D. 
Collier,  Sir  R.  P. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corrigan,  Sir  D. 
Cowper,  bon.  H.  F. 
Cowper  -  Temple,   rigbt 

bon.  W. 
Craufurd,  E.  11.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Dalrymple,  D. 
D'Aroj,  M.  P. 
Davics,  R. 
Davison,  J.  R. 
Delahunty,  J. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodson,  J.  G. 
Downing,  M'C. 
Dowse,  R. 

Edwardes,  bon.  Col.  W. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Capt.  bon.  F. 
Enfield,  Viscount 
Erskine,  Admiral  J.  E. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  C. 
Eykyn,  R. 
Finnic,  W. 

Fitxmaurioe,  Lord  E. 
Fletcber,  L 
Fordyce,  W.  D. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fortescue.  bon.  D.  F. 
Gilpin,  C. 
Gladstone,  W.  II. 
Glyn,  bon.  G.  G. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  J. 
Goschen,  rt.  bon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Graham,  W. 
Grant,  Colonel  hon.  J. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  N, 
Grosvenor,  Capt.  R.  W. 
Guest,  M.  J. 


Hftiiulioii^  J.  O.  C. 
HATOOort,  W.  G.  G.  Y.V. 
HardcAitle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  J.  D. 
HaTiland-Burko,  E. 
Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E. 
Henlej,  Lord 
Henry,  M. 

Herbert,  hon.  A.  E.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgion,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holmi,  J. 
Hoakyna,  C.  W. 
Howard,  hon.  G.  W.  Q. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hughei.  W.  B. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
James,  H. 
Jessel,  G. 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Eay-Shnttleworth,  U.  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kingsooto,  Colonel 
Knatchbnli  -  Hagwsen, 

E.  H. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Lancaster,  J. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Lawson,  Bur  W. 
Lea,  T. 

Leatbam,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lewis,  J.  D. 
Lewis,  J.  U. 
Lloyd,  Sir  T.  D. 
Locke,  J. 
Lubbcok,  Sir  J. 
Lusk,  A. 

Lyttelton,  hon.  0.  G. 
M'Clean,  J.  R. 
M'Clure,  T. 
M'Combie,  W. 
MacEvoy,  E. 
Macfie,  R.  A. 
M'Ugau,  P. 
M'Laren,  D. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Melly,  G. 
Merry,  J. 
Miall,  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Miller,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morley,  S. 
Muntx,  P.  H. 
Nicol,  J.  D. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 
Palmer,  J .  n. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pelham,  Lord 
PhUips.  R.  N. 
Pirn,  J. 
Flay&ir,  L. 
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Plimioll,  S. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Kamsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hathbone,  W. 
Reed,  G. 
Richard,  H. 
Richards,  E.  M. 
Roden,  W.  S; 
Russell,  A. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D.  A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Sartor  is,  E.  J. 
Seely,  G.  (Lincoln) 
Seely,  G.  (Nottingham) 
Shaw,  R. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherlock,  D. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  E. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 


Stapleton,  J. 
Stepney,  Colonel 
Steyenfon,  J.  C. 
Strott,  hon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Trelawny,  Sir  J.  S. 
Treyelyan,  O.  0. 
VWian,  H.  H. 
Vivian,  Capt.  hn.  J.C.W. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
WhaUey.  G.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitworth,  T. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
WiUyams,  E.  W.  B. 
Wingfield,  Sir  0. 
Woods,  H. 
Tonng,  A.  W. 

TXLLIBl. 

Morgan,  G.  0. 
Doddi,  J. 


NOES. 
Adderley,  rt.hon.SirC.    Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 


Allen,  Major 
Amphlett,  R.  P. 
Ark  Wright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  R. 
Assheton,  R. 
Ball,  J.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Bamett,  U. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  G.  C. 
Beresford,  Lt.-Col.  M. 
Birley,  U. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bright,  R. 
Broadley,  W.  U.  H. 
Bruen,  H. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Caye,  right  hon.  S. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 


Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elliot,  G. 
Feilden,  H.  M. 
Fielden,  J. 
Figgins,  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Garlics,  Lord 
Gore,  J.  R.  O. 
Grayei.  S.  R. 
Greayes,  E. 
Greene,  £. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Hambro,  C. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  0.  D. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Sir  P. 


Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.  Heryey,  Lord  A.  H.  0. 

Charley,  W.  T.  Heygate,  W.  U. 

ChUd,  Sir  S.  Hick,  J. 

Clive,  Col.  hon.  G.  W.  Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 

Clowes,  8.  W.  Hodgson,  W.  N. 

Cochrane,A.  D.  W.  R.  B.  Holford,  J.  P.  G. 

Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A.  Holford,  R.  S. 


Corbett,  Colonel 
Corrance,  F.  S. 
Croft,  Sir  H.  G.  D.    . 
Cross,  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 
Bayenport.  W.  B. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  R. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Pyott,  Colonel  R. 


Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Holt,  J.  M. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hornby,  E.  K. 
Hunt,  rt.  hon.  G.  W. 
Hutton,  J. 
Ingram,  H.  F.  M. 
Jackson,  R.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  S. 
Jones,  J. 
Kekewiob,  S.  T, 
Kennaway,  J.  H, 


Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Laird,  J. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  J. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Meyrick,  T. 
Milles,  hon.  G.  W. 
Mills,  C.  H. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Mowbray,  rft.  hon.  J.  R. 
Newdegate,  0.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Nicholson,  W. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col.  W. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipps,  C.  P. 
Powell,  W. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 
Round,  J. 


Royston,  Viioonnt 
Salt,  T. 

Solater-Booth,  G. 
Scourfield,  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    Sir 

H.J. 
Shirley,  S«  E. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
SUrkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Talbot,  hon.  Captain 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  C. 
Walpole,  hon.  F. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
Wethered,  T.  0. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Wilmot,  H. 
Winn,  R. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 

nxxxss. 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
SaokyUle,  S.  G.  S. 


YOL.  CCIV.  [thibd  sbbies.] 


REGISTRATION    OF   DEEDS,  WILLS,  Ac. 

(MIDDLESEX)  BILL— [Bill  36.] 

(Mr,  Oeorge   Qregwy,  Mr,  Cubitt,  Mr.    Hinde 

Palmer,  Mr,  Ooldney.) 

SECOND  BEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  G.  B.  GEEQORY,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  its  object  was  to  abolish  the 
Office  for  the  registration  of  deeds,  &o., 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  pre- 
sent Kegistration  Office,  he  said,  consisted 
of  two  Begistrars — the  office  of  the  third 
being  at  this  moment  vacant — ^who  were 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts, 
a  deputy  registrar,  and  minor  official. 
It  was  contemplated  at  the  time  when 
the  Office  was  established  that  the  funds 
which  would  be  received  would  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  it ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  amoimt  had  risen  far 
beyond  what  was  contemplated.  The  in- 
come amounted  in  1866  to  £12,500,  out 
of  which  the  Office  expenses  amounted 
to  £3,100  odd.  The  balance  was  divided 
among  the  Itegistrars,  the  actual  share 
of  each  being,  in  1866,  £2,368.    These 
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Bogietrars  were,  in  fact,  absolute  ciphers, 
and  their  duties  were  entirely  earned  on 
by  the  deputy  registrar.  So  mucb  was 
tliis  the  case,  that  the  present  C?hief  Jus- 
tice had  refused  to  fill  up  the  third  and 
vacant  api)ointnient.  Moreover,  so  far 
from  the  Olfice  proving  beneficial,  it  had 
proved  the  very  reverse — it  embarrassed 
rather  than  facilitated  the  transfer  of  real 
property.  Land  in  Middlesex  had  become 
so  much  subdivided  that  a  search  had 
become  absolutely  impracticable,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  identify  property 
when  the  name  of  the  OTiTier  was  found  in 
the  registers.  All  legal  practitioners  were 
desirous  tliat  tlio  abolition  of  the  Office 
should  take  place  at  once  and  entirely. 
Its  abolition  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended also  by  the  Commissioners  on 
Land  Transfer,  who  declared  the  Office 
to  bo  simply  a  source  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  the  vendors  and  purchasers 
of  property.  He  proposed  by  the  Bill 
that  deecls  and  wills  executed  after 
January  1,  1871,  should  cease  to  be 
registered ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Office  should  be  kept  going  for 
searches  affecting  titles  commencing  be- 
fore that  date.  He  proposed  that  the 
fees  receivable  in  future  from  the  Office 
should  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  According  to  an  estimate  taken 
he  found  that  these  fees  would  amount 
to  £1,100  a-year,  which  would  provide 
ample  funds  for  carrjdng  on  the  duties 
of  the  Office.  He  was  prepared  to  give 
the  llegistrars  compensation  for  the  abo- 
lition of  their  office  to  the  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  fees  —  not  which 
they  had  received,  but  which  they  were 
entitled  to  receive — for  the  Registrars 
had,  in  fact,  exacted  fees  which  they 
were  not  legally  entitled  to  exact,  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  suggesting  a  scheme  for 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  land  during 
the  present  Session;  but  the  present 
IMU  was  a  fitting  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  wliich  ho  had  complained. 

Mr.  LEEMAN  said,  that  having  ex- 
perience of  a  similar  system  of  regis- 
tration in  Yorkshire,  ho  could  not  un- 
derstand how  the  registration  of  deeds 
in  Middlesex  should  have  been  permitted 
to  fall  into  the  state  described.  The 
registration  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  be- 
lieved was  very  similar  to  that  in  Mid- 
dlesex, worked  well,  and  to  the  ftdl  satis- 
faction of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
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three  Bidings.  Property  in  the  luge 
townsofYorkshire — ^forinstaiLce,  in  Leeds 
and  Bradford,  was  as  much  subdivided 
as  in  Middlesex,  and  no  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  in  the  workings  of  the 
registers.  The  proper  remedy  for  the 
abuses  complained  of  was  the  refomiA- 
tion,  not  the  abolition  of  the  system.  It 
this  Bill  was  passed  there  was  danger 
that  it  would  bo  taken  as  a  preoedoii, 
and  that  the  registers  of  Yorkshire  would 
be  abolished  too,  and  he  protested  i^painst 
that  being  done.  The  hon.  G^ent&man 
had  given  an  answer  to  his  own  Motion 
in  his  concluding  remarks,  that  before 
the  present  Session  was  ended  a  general 
BiU  would  bo  introduced  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  question  of  land 
transfer.  He  objected  to  such  legislar 
tion  being  proposed  by  a  private  Mem- 
ber, for  surely  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  undertake  a  matter  of 
such  importance.  At  present,  in  York- 
shire nobody  could  mortgage  his  pro- 
perty without  the  fact  being  within  r^ush 
of  the  pubHo,  which  gave  the  most  per- 
fect security  to  property. 

Mr.  OOLDNEYsaid,  that  the  neces- 
sity of  searching  these  registers  for  no- 
tices of  mortgages  was  an  evil  which  the 
two  counties  of  Middlesex  and  York  had 
inflicted  on  the  wholo  communily.  The 
registration  had  been  instituted  to  enable 
the  citizens  of  London  to  ascertain  that 
the  titles  of  property  on  which  they  lent 
money  were  unencumbered  ;  and  the 
people  of  Yorkshire,  who  were  interested 
in  smiilar  matters,  finding  that  the  plan 
worked  well  in  Middlesex,  adopted  a 
similar  plan  for  themselves.  But  it  was 
for  no  benefit  of  the  general  communily 
that  these  registrations  took  place,  and 
great  difficidties  had  arisen  through 
them — to  such  an  oxtent  that  many  per- 
sons refused  to  incur  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  caused  by  making  the  ne- 
cessary searches,  and  preferred  to  ran  a 
risk  instead.  The  present  Bill  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  giving  greater 
freedom  of  action  in  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty. If  the  Middlesex  plan  of  regis- 
tration had  been  a  good  one,  it  would 
have  been  followed  in  other  counties; 
but  it  had  not  been  so  followed,  and  in- 
stead of  doing  good  it  had  done  a  ffreat 
deal  of  harm. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  did  not  care 
what  course  was  taken  with  regard  to 
the  registration  of  deeds  in  Mi&leaex, 
but  he  had  a  strong  objection  to  passing 
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a  Bill  of  tMi  kind,  if  it  was  intended  to  office  in  oonneotiDn  Tith  tlie  Middlesex 

BBire  as  a  precedent  for  a  siioilar  men-  IlegiatT7,beoausehethonglittliatitwould 

BTire  in  re^rd  to  the  registration  of  not  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  do  bo, 

deeds  in  Yorkalure.    Tbe  present  system  there  vonld  be  no  security  for  the  future 

iras  a  great    safeguard,    and    enabled  against  an  appointment  to  such  an  office 

many  persons  to  lend  money  when  other-  being  made,  unless  the  sanction  of  the 

wise  they  would  re^e  to  do  so.  Ho^ise  waa  given  to  the  second  reading 

The  ATTORNEY  GENHRAL  stated  of  the  present  measiire.     In  that  case  no 

that  the  Oovemment  intended  to  deal  one  would  afterwards  venture  to  fill  up 

with  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  land,  the  sinecure.  Both  branches  of  the  leg^ 

with  a  view  to  the  simplification  of  the  profession  were  unanimous  in  condemning 

process.     A  Bill  in  reference  to  the  mat-  the  existing  Middlesex  Begistry. 

tor  was  introduced  in   the   House  of  Mb.  G.  B.  GIIEQOBT  said,  that  he 

Lords  last  Session ;  but  the  Oovemment  would  take  the  second  reading  on  the 

were  unable  to  proceed  with  it  at  that  understanding  that  the  Committee  should 

time.     However,  if  there  should  be  any  be  fixed  for  a  distant  day. 

reasonable  proapwt  of  canying  the  Bill  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  commitUd 

m  the    present    Sesaion,    it  would    be  fop  Wednudau  28th  June. 
brought  in  again — at  all  events,  it  would 
be  introduced,  if  not  in  this  Session,  at 
an  early  period  in  the  next.    The  object 

of  the  Bill  waa  to  establish  a  new  re-  

gistry  in   accordance  with    the  reoom- 

mendations  of  the  Land  Transfer  Com-  HOUSE    OP     LORD'^ 

mission  of  last  year,  with  the  view  of  ' 

simplifying  the  proof  of  titles,  and  of  2%tirtdaf/,  2nd  March,  1871. 

making  as  easy  and  cheap  as  possible 

the  tr^tsfer  of  land.     That  Oommiseion  MINUTE S.>-Fiiblid  Bill— Cf»nnH'»r«— -Atporl 

reported  against  the  Middlesex  Begistry,  —  P»iip«  InnwU*  Diiolisrg*  mi  RagnUiion 

and  therefore,  that  system  in  its  present  ('^)- 

."  .             J.    '       ^1            .f  REOULATION  BILL. — (No.  16  1 

existmg  system  until  something  was  pre-  mmuiia  .lu^,  uii-i,.— ,i<«.  lo.j 

pared  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Wie  '  ^'^  ^^  ">  ^"'^'^■J 

Bill  of  the  Government  would  establish  oommittkb. 

a  registry  for  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  House    in  Committee   (according    to 

and  the  House  would  have  an  opportu-  Order). 

nity,  upon  the  introduction  of  UiatBiU,  Clauses  1  to  3,  inclusive,  .wrwrf  to. 
of  considermK  whether  the  Middlesex  „         ,  -^    ,  .                          ,     , 
Eegiatry  shoJd  not  be  absorbed  in  the  ,  9^^  4  (Certain  paupers  may  be  d^ 
general  registry.   If  the  present  registry  *^^  ,"»  ^^    workhouse    for    hmited 
were  abolished  before  another  was  sub-  P®"™>                 ^^^.tttitt™-      .. 
stituted  for  it.  the  officers  must  be  com-  .^^hb    Eahl  of   KIMBEELET   said, 
pensated ;  whereas,  if  its  aboUtion  were  ^"^  at  present  a  pauper  couM  discharge 
delayed  untU  a  new  registry  waa  pro-  himself  from  tiie  workhouse  on  pving 
pos^  in  its  place,  the  services  of  the  reasonable  notice.    It  had  been  found 
officers  might^e  utilized.      He  thought  desirable  to  give  Poor  Law  Guardians 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  theSill  ^^^  ^^  "^o"  definite  powers  over  m- 
would  do  weU  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mates  who  were  in  tiie  habit  of  leavmg 
assurance  that  the  matter  was  under  the  "^^  workhouse  m  the  mormng  and  re- 
consideration of  the  Government.     At  tu"^^ft  night.    Sudi  powers  would, 
any  rate,  he  could  not  assent  to  the  se-  °°  ^ubt,  require  to  be  exerwsed  with 
cond  reading  of  the  measure  except  upon  due  discretion. 
the  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  Clause  a^wd  to. 
further  proceeded  with  during  this  Ses-  Clause  5  (Discharge  and  detention  of 

sion.  ■  casual  paupers).  

Mb.  JE88EL  thought  it  demrable  that  Thk  Dusz   of  CLEVELAND  said, 

the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time,  that  there  were  cases  in  which  vagrants 

for  though,  to  his  great  orodit  the  Lord  entered   the  workhouse   for  the  night, 

Ohi^  Justice  bad  not  filled  up  a  sinecure  but  did  not  ask  for  or  require  food. 
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This  clause  seemed  to  prevent  sucli  per- 
sons leaving  tlie  house  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning. 

The  Kvrl  of  KIMBERTjEY  said, 
that  vagrants  who  entered  the  work- 
house under  such  circumstances  would 
have  no  ri^ht  to  demand  their  discharge; 
but  it  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians  to  permit  them  to  leave  with- 
out performing  any  task. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  he 
regarded  the  clause  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  in  the  BiU. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Guardians  to  provide  proper 
casual  wards,  and  failing  to  do  so  not  to 
be  entitled  to  repayment  fix>m  Parlia- 
mentary grants). 

The  Eabl  of  CAENARVON  said, 
that  by  this  clause  the  Poor  Law  Board 
would  have  power  to  require  the  erec- 
tion of  separate  cells  for  vagrants. 
Now,  he  agi'oed  in  the  desirability  of 
giving  the  Board  power  to  insist  on 
suitable  wards  and  furniture,  and  in 
large  towns  separato  cells  might  be  de- 
sirable ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
cast  on  rural  Unions  so  enormous  an  ex- 
pense as  would  be  involved  in  the  erec- 
tion of  them. 

The  K\kl  of  KIMBERLEY  ex- 
plained that  the  clause  gave  general 
powers,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
as  far  as  he  understood,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  requiring  in  all  cases  the  erection 
of  separate  cells.  It  was  desirable  in 
many  cases  to  have  distinct  rooms,  so 
that  the  honest  wayfarer  might  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  worst  class  of  tramps; 
and  lie  thought  there  was  no  fear  of  this 
general  power  being  abused.    

Tite  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  re- 
garded this  as  a  question  of  giving  the 
central  authority  power  of  increasing 
the  rates  ad  libitum.  In  the  case  of  large 
towns  there  was  no  fear  of  injustice,  for 
these  coidd  always  make  themselves 
hoard,  and  would  certainly  make  any 
Minister  who  imposed  any  oppressive 
burden  repent  of  his  imprudence ;  but 
rural  Unions  might  suffer  a  great  deal 
of  injustice.  Moreover,  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  insig- 
nificant cases,  leaving  them  to  the  In- 
spectors ;  and  to  give  Inspectors  powers 
of  imposing  heavy  taxation  was  to  give 
them  a  considerable  power  of  oppres- 
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sion.  He  should  Buppoort  his  noUe 
Friend  if  he  divided  againrt  the  dlauae. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
would  not  divide  the  House,  for  he  coula 
not  conceive  that  the  Board  would  ever 
oblige  rural  Unions  to  erect  a  cell  for 
every  separate  vagrant.  As  he  under- 
stood the  clause,  its  object  was  simply 
to  enable  the  Board  to  inaiflt  on  proper 
wards  being  provided  for  va^pranta. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENABVON  con- 
sented to  reserve  the  point  till  a  Aiture 
stage.  In  the  interim,  he  would  consider 
whether  words  might  not  be  introduced 
into  the  dause  to  meet  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  

The  Eabl  of  EJMBEKLEY  re- 
minded the  noble  Earl  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between 
rural  and  urban  Unions,  as  the  fonner 
in  some  cases  were  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  tramps.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  not  to  mcrease  the  expense  of 
vagrancy,  but  to  diminish  it,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  essential  to  give  the  Poor 
Law  Board  the  power  of  insuring  uni- 
form treatment  throughout  the  countiy. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

BiU  reported f  without  Amendment; 
and  to  be  read  8*  on  Tueeday  next. 

EAST  INDIA  FINANCE.— QUESTION. 

Lord  LYYEDEN  asked  the  noble 
Duke  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  he  intended  to  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  East  Indian  Finance  ?  The 
noble  Lord  said  that  in  putting^  the 
Question  he  desired  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  Last  Session, 
as  President  of  the  East  India  Associa- 
tion, a  body  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
had  been  in  India  or  were  in  some  waj 
connected  with  it,  and  had  continued  to 
circulate  information  upon  it,  he  was 
asked  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  their  Lordships  on  the 
subject ;  but  he  repHed  that  Ihe  did  not 
think  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  He  thought  that  a  Com- 
mission on  India  would  be  better ;  but 
that  such  a  step  might  appear  an  afi&ont 
to  the  (lovemor  General,  and  Lord  Mayo, 
as  fau  as  he  had  been  able  to  observe, 
had  fulfilled  his  duties  with  great  ability 
and  public  advantage.  More  reoentlj 
there  had  been  a  rumour  that  if  a 
Committee  were  moved  for  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  the  Gtovemment  would  not 
object,    and    there    was    afterwards   a 

Jroposal  from  the  Gbvemment  for  a 
oint  Committee  of  both  Houses.  This 
Sroposition,  however,  had  been  aban- 
oned,  on  the  ground  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  not  entitled  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  Indian  finance.  If  not, 
what  were  their  Lordships  to  inquire 
into  ?  He  had  never  heard  of  a  more 
extraordinary  objection.  Their  Lordships 
were  often  reproached  with  idleness; 
but  this  enforced  idleness  arose  from  a 
want  of  business  whereon  to  exercise  in- 
dustry. Surely  there  was  no  question 
which  they  were  better  fitted  for  dealing 
with  than  Indian  finance  ?  Indian  finance 
stood  upon  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  English  finance.  The  objection  to 
their  altering  Money  Bills — namely,  that 
taxes  should  only  be  imposed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  —  did  not 
apply  to  Indian  finance,  which  was  not 
regulated  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
at  all.  If,  moreover,  India  was  indirectly 
represented  in  Parliament,  it  was  in  this 
House  rather  than  in  the  other.  The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had 
on  two  occasions  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships, with  great  ability  and  usefulness, 
the  Lidian  Budget  —  a  step  which  ob- 
viously was  no  less  open  to  objection 
than  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  a  Committee.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  at  present  a  great 
dearth  of  Indian  authorities — Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  being  absent,  and  there 
being  very  few  Gentlemen  Members  of 
that  House  who  had  been  at  the  India 
Office  or  who  had  applied  themselves 
to  Indian  affairs ;  whereas  in  this  House 
there  were  on  the  opposite  side  two 
noble  Lords  who  had  been  Secretaries 
of  State  for  India,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  as  well 
as  two  on  the  Ministerial  side,  Yiscoimt 
Halifax  and  the  noble  Duke  himself  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll).  Above  all,  there  was 
Lord  Lawrence,  than  whom  no  man 
could  be  better  fitted  to  deal  with  such 
a  subject;  yet  he  was  to  be  excluded 
on  account  of  the  fanciful  notion  that 
it  would  infringe  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  a  man  could 
be  as  useful  as  a  witness  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  he  denied,  for  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  pre- 
sence on  the  Committee  of  a  well-in- 
formed man,  who  could  examine  the 
witnesses,  and  the  examination  of  that 


man  as  a  witness  by  Gentlemen  not 
conversant  with  the  subject.  It  cast  a 
ridicule  on  our  institutions  that  so  de- 
sirable a  measure  as  the  appointment  of 
a  Joint  Committee  should  be  set  aside 
through  political  pedantry,  on  the  ground 
that  &eir  Lordships  were  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  finances  of  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  .  Considering  the  number  of 
noble  Lords  who  might  usefully  apply 
themselves  to  a  subject  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty— which  even  a  statesman  of  such 
grasp  of  mind  as  Lord  Ellenborough 
had  confessed  his  inability  to  master — 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Duke,  whether 
it  was  not  advisable  to  appoint  a 
separate  Committee  in  this  House,  a 
step  which  need  not  be  regarded  as 
at  all  antagonistic  to  the  Commons' 
Committee  ? 

The  Dtjke  of  ARGYLL,  in  reply, 
said  the  suggestion  of  a  Committee  had 
not  emanated  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, for  they  saw  nothing  spe- 
cial in  the  state  of  Indian  finance  to 
call  for  inquiry;  but  during  last  Ses- 
sion, in  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  the 
Gt)vemment  intimated  that  if  any  con- 
siderable section  of  the  House  desired 
an  inquiry,  they  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  it.  This  Session  a  consider- 
able number  of  Members,  not  entirely 
satisfied  by  an  early  day  being  given 
to  the  Inddan  Financial  Statement,  still 
wished  for  a  Committee,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  accordingly  to  consider 
how  the  inquiry  could  be  best  carried 
on.  A  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses 
was  suggested  not  by  himseK,  but  by 
the  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  entirely  approved  it  —  for 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tho 
India  Office  on  the  subject — and  commu- 
nicated personally  with  several  Members 
of  both  Houses.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  idea  met  with  general  approval, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  acquainted  with 
Indian  finance  were  willing  to  serve  on 
the  Committee.  Such  a  step,  however, 
required  the  general  consent  of  all  par- 
ties ;  and,  on  the  matter  being  discussed 
in  tiie  House  of  Commons,  it  did  not 
appear  to  meet  with  general  acquies- 
cence. The  proposal  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee had,  consequently,  been  with- 
drawn. He  did  not  think  an  inquiry 
was  very  urgent,  and  thought  the  ap- 
pointment   of    a    Committee    of   their 
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LonUliips,  contemporaneously  with  tho 
CommonB'  Committeo,  would  have  an 
upi)faranco  of  jealoufiy  and  antagonism. 
IIu  entirely  concurred  with  his  noble 
Friend  tliat  it  was  a  total  mistake  to 
regard  t]iis  House  as  being  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  Indian  as  to 
Homo  fuianco.  T]io  House  of  Commons 
represented  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, but  not  the  taxpayers  of  India,  and 
their  Lordships  were  as  much  entitled 
as  tlie  House  of  Commons  to  deal,  if 
necessarj',  with  Indian  iinance.  Should 
any  suggestion  emanate  from  tlie  Com- 
mons' Cummittee,  of  wliich  the  GK>vorn- 
meiit  or  their  Lordships  might  doubt  the 
propriety,  it  would  bo  their  Lordships' 
duty  to  institute  a  full  ini^uiry  before 
passing  any  measure  founded  upon  it. 

DULWICII  COLLEGE.— COMMISSIONERS 
OF  ENDOWED  SCUOOLS.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  HAIHiOAVBY  inquired, 
with  regard  to  Dulwich  College  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools, 
1st,  AMiether  the  Governors  of  Dulwich 
College  gave  notice  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  of  their  intention 
to  propose  a  scheme  under  tlie  powers 
reserved  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
whether  they  have  not  failed  hitherto  to 
bring  forward  any  such  scheme ;  2dly, 
Whether  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners are  themselves  preparing  a 
scheme,  and,  if  so,  when  it  is  likely  to 
be  made  public  ? 

Lord  LYTTELTON,  as  President  of 
tho  Commissiou,  replied  that  Dulwich 
CoUege  was  one  of  those  foundations,  tho 
Governors  of  which, '^under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  were  allowed  a  certain 
period — in  this  case  12  months — within 
which  they  might  x>repare  a  scheme 
for  tlio  government  of  the  school,  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  being  mean- 
while suspended.  If  that  privilege  was 
acted  upon,  and  a  scliemo  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  from 
which  they  dissented,  the  Commissioners 
would  prepare  another,  and  both  would 
be  submitted  to  tho  Education  Depart- 
ment of  tho  Privy  Council.  Notice  had 
to  be  given  of  such  an  intention  within 
two  mouths  of  tho  passing  of  the  Act — 
namely,  2nd  of  August,  1 8C9.  The  Go- 
vernors of  Dulwich  College  gave  the 
notice  with  regard  to  the  lower  school, 
but  thoy  had  not  prepared  a  scheme. 
This  did  not  imi)ly  any  blame,  as  it  was 
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common  for  Gkyveming  Bodies  to^^Te 
notice  in  order  to  secure  their  positioiip 
that  they  might  aot  upon  it  if  tlifij 
thought  it  desirable.  It  was  a  matter, 
moreover,  of  little  importance,  as  both 
the  Commissioners  and  the  flducaticm 
Department  were  bound  to  g^ve  due  con- 
sideration to  all  sohemes  or  suggestioiiB 
from  whatever  quarter  they  proceeded. 
It  now  devolved  on  the  Conimissionen 
to  prepare  a  scheme ;  but  a  docen  Com- 
missions would  have  found  plenty  of 
work,  and  there  being  only  one  it  was 
obliged  to  proceed  by  distnots.  Its  du- 
ration was  limited  to  three  or  four  years, 
but  a  much  longer  period  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  work,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  Commission  would  rest  with 
Parliament.  Dulwich  Collo^,  as  one  of 
the  very  largest  endowments,  did  not 
come  under  the  rule  of  the  ConuniBsioners 
to  deal  with  particular  districts  in  turn, 
and  he  admitted  the  desirableness  of  its 
being  dealt  with  as  early  as  possible. 
He  trusted  that  the  Commissioners  would 
very  soon  be  able  to  do  so. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'doek,  till 

To«morrow,  half-pait 

Ten  o'olock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  2nd  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— New  Msmbirs  Swokn— XaihanicI 
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Arbuthnot, /or  Ilereford  Citj. 
SiLKOT  CoMMiTTH  —  WettDieatli,  Ae.    Unlawlbi 

Combinatioot,  appoinUd, 
PcBLio   hiuA^ Ordered— Fint   Rsadin^ — Petit 

Juries  (Ireland)*   [61];    Looal    GoTerninent 

SupplemenUl*  [6S];  Hetropolitan   Gommooa 

Supplemental  *  [63]. 
S€C09ul  Readinp-^Weai  Afriean  Settlements*  [571 
CoiNMiV/tftf— Eocltsiaatioal  Titlea  Aot  Repeal  [971 

discharged.  "" 

ARMY  (SYSTEM  OF  RETIREMENT). 

QUEsnoir. 
Colonel  BAETTELOT  asked  the  Be- 
cretarj'  of  State  for  War,  Whether  there 
is  not  a  Eoport  made  by  actuaiies  upon 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations in  detail  contained  in  the  Heport 
of  tlie  Committee  upon  Army  (Systemof 
Hetiroment),  July  1867;  and,  if 
whether  be  will  lay  such  Bei>orfc  n 
the  Table  of  the  House  ?  a^  ^  » 
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Me.  CAEDWELL:  Sir,  a  Eeport 
upon  the  subject  was  laid  before  Farlia^ 
ment  in  1868,  and  a  furtlier  Iteport  was 
made  at  a  later  period,  wbich  has  not 
been  presented ;  but  the  actuariesin  form 
me  that  its  substance,  in  a  muoh  im- 
proved form,  is  to  be  foimd  in  their  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  Ordnance 
Betirements  last  year,  which  has  been 
laid  upon  the  Table. 


ARMY— BRONZE  FIELD  GUNS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  asked  the  Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  manu- 
facture of  new  Bronze  Field  Guns, 
adopted  last  year  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, has  lately  been  abandoned,  and  on 
what  grounds  P 

Sib  HENEY  STORKS  replied  that 
the  manufacture  of  bronze  guns  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  m  conse- 
quence of  certain  defects  in  the  casting 
of  these  weapons,  the  causes  of  which 
defects  were  being  investigated  by  a  Com- 
mittee, but  had  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
In  the  meantime,  wrought-iron  guns  with 
steel  tubes  were  being  manufactured. 

Mb.  OSBOENE :  Are  they  muzzle  or 
breech-loaders  ? 

Sm  ELENRY  STORKS:  They  are 
muzzle-loaders. 


ARMY    EDUCATION— SONS   OF  MILITIA 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  more  intimate 
relations  between  the  Regular  Forces 
and  the  Militia,  he  will  grant  to  the  sons 
of  officers  of  the  Militia  the  same  edu- 
cational advantages  as  are  now  enjoyed 
by  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  the  form  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
charge  at  the  public  military  academies  ? 

Mb.  card  WELL:  The  permanent 
Staff  of  the  Militia  now  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages referred  to.  How  far  it  may 
be  possible  to  extend  them  to  Militia 
officers  who  are  not  also  officers  of  the 
Army  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  decide.  Those  who  are  also 
Army  officers  will  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  them  as  Army  officers. 


ARMY- VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  MILITIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  SIMONDS  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  is  aware  that 
in  some  cases  the  same  men  are  returned 
on  the  effective  strength  of  both  Militia 
and  Volunteer  regiments ;  and,  if  he  is, 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  obtain 
a  Return  showing  the  number  of  such 
men?  

Mb.  OARDWELL  :  It  is  contrary  to 
regulation  that  any  man  should  belong 
to  both  forces,  and  the  Lispector  Ge- 
neral of  Reserve  Forces  is  not  aware  of 
any  such  case.  If  he  was,  he  would  at 
once  order  the  man's  discharge  from  the 
Volunteer  Force. 


IRELAND-  FISHE  RIES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MCCARTHY  DOWNING  asked 
the  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Irish  Fisheries 
of  1867,  as  well  as  those  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fish- 
eries for  1869,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  dated  the 
13th  of  Aug^t  1870,  recently  published 
for  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of 
industry? 

The  Mabqtjess  of  HARTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  had  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Irish  Government.  The 
last  Report,  that  of  the  13th  of  August, 
1870,  had  only  just  been  issued,  and  there- 
fore there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  give 
it  the  attention  which  it  deserved.  There 
was  one  point  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  Ireland,  and  when  they 
gave  their  opinion  upon,  it  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  commimicate  with  the  Trea- 
sury, to  ascertain  whether  any  further 
assistance  should  be  given  to  the  Irish 
fusheries. 

EDUCATION— BUILDING  GRANTS  TO 
SCHOOLS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  hick  asked  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council,  Why  it  is  made  a  condi^ 
tion  in  new  schools  that,  in  order  to  be 
entitled  to  a  building  grant,  they  should 
not  exceed  twenly  ^t  in  widUi ;  and, 
since  it  is  found  ooth  inconvenient  and 
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difficult  to  oomply  with  such  condition, 
whether  he  would  be  disposed  to  modify 
it? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  replied  that 
the  condition  referred  to  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Council  after  very  consider- 
able  inquiry,  and  was  the  result  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired 
by  means  of  their  Inspectors.  The  width 
fixed  upon  was  the  same  as  that  adopted 
for  the  practising  schools  used  in  the 
training  colleges.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope 
that  the  condition  would  be  modified,  for 
two  reasons — ^first,  as  building  grants 
were  now  coming  to  an  end,  there  would 
be  scarcely  time  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  condition ;  and,  secondly,  as  it  was 
believed  that  it  was  an  advantage  to 
have  schools  of  the  width  indicated  in 
the  hon.  Member's  Question,  the  Council, 
who  paid  so  much  per  square  foot,  could 
not  undertake  to  pay  public  money  for 
space  which  they  regaided  as  being  un- 
necessary. 

EDUCATION— ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

QTTESTION. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  a«ked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  What 
will  be  the  necessaiy  durations  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  meetings  of  an 
elementary  school,  seeing  that  the  in- 
struction in  religious  subjects  is  to  be 
given  at  the  beginning  or  end,  or  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  meeting ;  and 
that  attendance  at  a  morning  or  afber- 
noon  meeting  may  not  be  redconed  for 
any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  secular  subjects  less  than  two 
hours;  why  a  pupu  teacher  may  not 
teach  for  more  than  five  hours  each  day ; 
and,  whether  this  rule  applies  to  half- 
time  schools ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has 
considered  that  in  half-time  schools  the 
effect  may  be  that  the  pupil  teachers  will 
be  withdrawn  while  some  of  the  children 
are  still  at  school  ? 

Me.  W.  E.  EORSTEE,  in  reply  to  the 
first  Question,  said,  the  Education  De- 
partment would  not  attempt  to  fix  the 
duration  of  the  attendance  at  the  schools, 
provided  that  the  condition  was  com- 
plied with  to  give  at  each  meeting  two 
hours  for  seouLur  instruction.  The  ma- 
nagers must  decide  for  themselves  at 
what  time  they  would  open  the  schools, 
and  how  much  time  they  would  appro- 
priate to  religious  instruction.    In  reply 

Mr.  Sick 


to  the  second  Question,  he  begged  to 
state  that  the  reason  why  the  Education 
Department  had  said  that  pupil  teachers 
were  not  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
more  than  five  hours  daily  was  because 
they  thought  that  time,  in  addition  to 
the  two  hours  the  pupil  teachers  had  to 
study  themselves,  was  as  much  as  could 
be  expected  £rom  boys  of  that  age.  He 
was  obliged  to  the  noble  Lord  for  calling 
his  attention  to  the  half-time  schools,  and 
he  would  consider  whether  a  supplemen- 
tary Minute  could  be  issued  on  the 
subject. 

CHINA  —  DESTRUCTION  OP  CONSULAR 
BUILDINGS  AT  SHANGHAI.— QUESTION. 

OoLOKBL   SYKES  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  accoimts  have  been  received  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Consular  Buildings 
and  part  of  the  Kecords  at  Shanghai ; 
whemer  the  Eire  Insurance  Policy  had 
been  allowed  to  run  out ;  and,  what  will 
be  the  pecuniaiy  loss  to  the  British  Ter- 
ritory in  consequence  ? 
.    VisoouNT   ENEIELD:    Sir,  Reports 
have    been   received    both    from    Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Shanghai  and  &om 
the  Acting  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
announcing  the  total  destruction,  on  the 
24th  of  December,  by  fire,  of  the  Con- 
sulate, a  part  of  which  was  also  \ised  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
fire  IS  believed  to  have  oeen  purely  acci- 
dental, and  to  have  resulted  firom  too 
close  proximity  of  the  beams  of   the 
flooring  to  a  fireplace.     The  building 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  settlement. 
Owing  to  ihe  rapidity  with  which  the 
fire  spread,  only  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant consular  records — such  as  regis- 
ters of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
Board  of  Trade  accounts,  ships'  regis- 
ters, and  other  records  connected  with 
shipping — could  be  saved.  The  title-deeds 
and  registers  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  property  in  the  settlement  were  also 
saved.    A  large  portion  of  the  records 
of  the  Court,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
library,  and  all  the  records  of  causes 
heard  since  1865  were  saved.    The  iron 
safe  belonging  to  the  Court,  and  contain- 
ing wills  and  other  valuable  documents, 
was  extracted  from  the  ruins,  and   its 
contents,  though  damaged,  are  legible. 
Most  of  the  furniture  of  the  Consulate 
and  Court  and  the  rest  of  the  books  and 
archives  were  destroyed.     The   latter 
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were  not  of  any  real  importance.  Little 
damage  was  done  to  any  part  of  the  new 
buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  policy  of  insurance 
on  the  buildings  expired  on  the  15th  of 
December,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
issued  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury, 
who  decided  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year  to  discontinue  the  insurance  of  Qo- 
vemment  property  in  China  and  Japan. 
No  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  loss  in- 
curred has  been  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

POST  OFFICE— TELEGRAPH  GUIDE. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  BEOGDEN  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  it  is  intended  to  publish  a 
List  of  Telegraph  Offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  showmg  the  hours  that  each 
office  is  open  for  the  receipt  and  trans- 
mission of  Messages,  with  other  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public,  in  the  British  Postal  Gxdde  or  in 
any  other  form  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL  :  The  publication  of 
a  Telegraph  Guide  giving  information  of 
the  kind  referred  to  by  my  hon.  Priend 
formed  part  of  the  originaJ  scheme.  It 
has  not  oeen  thought  advisable  up  to  the 
present  time  to  issue  it,  as  the  additions 
which  we  have  made  to  the  system  from 
week  to  week  during  the  past  year  have 
been  so  numerous  that  a  Guide  pub- 
lished at  the  commencei]cient  of  each 
quarter  would  have  become  inconveni- 
ently inaccurate  at  a  very  early  period  of 
that  quarter.  Now,  however,  the  system 
is  fast  advancing  towards  completion, 
and  it  will  shoruy  be  possible  to  issue 
the  Ghiide. 

LICENSING  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  can  give  the 
House  any  assurance  that  he  will  be  able 
to  introduce  his  Bill  on  the  Licensing  of 
Houses  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors  before  Easter  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  it 
was  the  present  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  the  BiU  before  Easter, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of 
Public  Business  to  lead  him  to  suppose 
that  the  intention  would  not  be  carried 
into  effect. 


STAMP  DUTIES— MAGISTRATES' 
ORDERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  COEEANCE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  in  consequence  of  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
for  Counties  ''That  Magistrates'  Orders 
for  the  payment  of  penalties,  according 
to  the  Stamp  Act  1870  r33  and  34  Vic. 
c.  97),  are  to  be  held  liable  to  a  stamp," 
so  that  if  the  defaulter  does  not  pay  the 
coimty  will  be  rendered  liable  to  the 
above  charge  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE,  in  reply,  said,  no  such 
instructions  had  been  issued  either  from 
the  Home  Office  or  the  Treasury,  and  he 
thought  it  highly  improbable  that  they 
had  been  issued  from  any  other  Depart- 
ment of  the  Qovemment. 

WESTMEATH,   &o.  UNLAWFUL 
COMBINATIONS. 

MOTION  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 
ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

Debate  on  Question  [27th  February], 

''  That  the  Question  then  proposed, 

'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Westmeath  and  certain 
parti  adjoining,  of  Meath  and  King's  County, 
the  nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain  unlawful 
combination  and  confederacy  existing  therein,  and 
the  best  means  of  suppressing  the  same/— ( The 
Marquess  of  HarHngUm,) 

— ^be  now  put." 

PrevioM  Question  again  proposed, 
"That  that  Question  be  now  put." — 
{Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock,) 

Debate  resumed. 

Colonel  WILSON-PATTEN :  Sir— 
Up  to  the  moment  at  whioh  I  rise  to 
address  you,  I  have  entertained  a  hope 
— not  to  say  an  expectation — that  in  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  I  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  might  have  been 
induced  to  re-consider  their  course  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland, 
and  to  withdraw  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  [I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many 
hon.  Members  of  this  House,  b^  no 
means  confined  to  party,  when  1  say 
that  if  Her  Majesty^s  Cfovemment  had 
found  it  within  the  sphere  of  their  duty 
to  take  the  course  which  I  have   in- 
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(lloutody  their  ducisiou  would  have  met 
with  tho  approbation  of  a  very  largo 
body  of  hon.  Moiubors  in  this  Ilouae, 
and  with  that  of  a  still  larger  body  of 
pttrrtoHH  outside  its  walls.  I  tliink,  fur- 
tlu«r,  that  the  Government  would  have 
btM^i  able  to  do  this  with  a  strict  regard 
to  their  own  dignity,  and  to  tlio  interests 
of  the  nation.  But  tlio  House  not  hav- 
ing ri^eiviHl  any  such  intimation,  I  shall 
pn»rood  \ory  briolly  to  stat^  the  views 
which  T  entertain  not  only  witli  regard 
to  the  Motion  itself,  but  with  rogai^d  to 
the  I'iix'unistances  on  wlm-h  it  is  founded. 
I  must  liret  express  the  very  deep  regret 
—  the  dittappointnieut,  the  suiprisc  — 
with  which  1  heard  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Sei^retary  for  Ireland  give  Notioe 
of  the  Motion  now  before  the  House. 
That  feeling  of  surprise  was  by  no 
means  oontiuiHl  to  myseb*;  I  have  a  con- 
tidont  belief  that  there  are  very  few 
Members,  except  those  enjoying  the 
strictest  oontidence  of  Her  Majestv's 
ifovemment.  wlio  were  not  taken  equally 
by  surprise  with  myself.  The  cireum- 
stiUioes  under  which  the  Motion  has  been 
brvnight  before  us  are  very  peculiar.  It 
was  made  \\'ithiu  10  davs  of  the  time 


the  usual  forma  and  precedents^  and  to 
notice  bo  serioas  an  m&ingement  of  the 
law  and  OonstitutiQii  in  the  Speeeh  fram 
the  Throne.  So  far  frora  iznputing  im- 
proper motives,  I  think  I  see  a  not  alto- 
gether unnatural  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment, which  has,  during  the  lait 
two  years,  been  prophesying  that  the 
remedial  measures  they  had  themaelTes 
propounded  would  brin^  about  a  >poo^ 
amendment  in  the  condition  of  Ireilaiia, 
should  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  stst^ 
ing,  through  the  medium  of  the  rvj 
first  subsequent  Queen's  Speech,  that 
their  anticipations  had  not  been  realised. 
But,  Sir,  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that 
having  listened  to  the  sp^Bches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  present  Chief  Secretsiy 
for  Ireland  and  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ^Mr.  Chichester  Fortesene),  I  am 
not  quite  sure  what  the  exact  pioscut 
state  of  Ireland  really  is.  They  an 
the  onlv  two  Members  of  the  OoTsm- 
ment  wlio  have  addressed  the  House  ca 
the  subject,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
agreed  in  the  views  they  teke  of  the 
condition  of  the  sister  coontzy.  Tlis 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  PreadcBt  of 


when  Her  Maie$tv*s  Government  —  in  |  the  Board  of  Trade  having  taken  an 
ix>ss«.'<«iou  of  all  tKe  facts  and  aU  the !  tive.  intelligent,  and  able  part  in  As 
docails  oi^nneoted  with  the  atrocious  out-  ^  discussions  on  the  remedial  measmes 
ra^vii  which  have  been  committed  in  |  which  have  been  broo^t  foxirard  in  As 
Wi>$tiuoath.  and  knowing  the  difficulty.  I  last  two  Sessions,  entertains,  periuma^ 
ar.d  their  means  of  grappling  with  it ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  benefili 
— had  .ivIvi>od  Her  3^aje$n'  in  her  gra-  likely  to  accrue  to  Ir^^and  from  Aoss 
vioiis  S'jV^vh  frv^ni  the  Throne  t«-»  nso  ■  measures :  and  I  think,  therefore,  that 
:\vr^^s$ioi:s  with  regard  to  Ireland  cal-    a  little  exaggeration  Toar  be  pardoned. 
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the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  With  the  candour  which,  &om 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  know  to  distinguish  my  noble  i 
Friend  in  private  life,  he  is  unwilling 
to  attribute  any  improvement  in  the  state 
of  Ireland  to  causes  which  he  does  not 
really  believe  to  be  the  real  ones.  The 
noble  Lord  said — 

**  I  do  Dot  wish  the  Houie  for  one  moment  to 
believe  that  1  attribute  this  great  improTement — 
for  a  great  iroproTement  it  is — to  that  course  of 
remedial  legislation  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
this  side  of  the  House  to  initiate  during  the  two 
last  Sessions  of  Parliament.  I  am  aware  that 
we  haye  had  in  operation  during  the  present 
winter  the  Peace  Preserration  Act,  which  con- 
ferred on  the  Government  powers  considerably 
exceeding  those  ordinarily  in  the  bands  of  the 
Government ;  but  I  claim  for  the  Government  the 
credit  of  having  used  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  have  been  placed  in 
their  hands  with  vigour,flrmnes8,  and  deciiion.  .  .  . 
We  have  in  every  disaffected  part  of  the  country 
prosecuted  the  most  vigorous  searches  for  fire- 
arms, which  have  resulted  in  a  large  number  of 
them  having  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
disloyal  and  criminal  classes.  The  constabulary 
force  has  been  augmented  in  every  disturbed  dis- 
trict ;  experienced  detectives  have  been  employed ; 
....  constant  patrols  have  been  establisheid  wher- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  constabulary,  they  could 
be  of  advantage,  and  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Grown  Solicitor  have  been  instructed  personally  to 
undertake  every  case.  ...  At  no  time  within  the 
recollection  of  any  Member  of  this  House  have  the 
powers  of  the  law  been  more  vigorously,  and  at 
be  same  time  more  impartially,  executed." 

And  then  the  noble  Lord,  fearing  that  his 
observations  shotdd  be  considered  to 
apply  to  Westmeath  alone,  added  these 
words,  ''and  all  these  measures  have 
been  stiU  more  strictly  carried  out  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath."  After  hear- 
ing these  two  opinions  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  altered  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, I  think  I  am  justified  in  enter- 
taining some  doubts  as  to  what  that 
state  is,  and  to  what  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. But,  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  amid  all  this  tran- 
quillity, whether  brought  about  by  the 
remedial  measures  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  by  the  measures  of 
repression  enumerated  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  present  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
there  exists  a  state  of  things  which  the 
noble  Lord  himself  avows  to  be  perfectly 
intolerable.  There  is  in  Ireland  a  small 
tract  of  coxmtry — ^I  may  almost  term  it  a 
fortress  of  Itibandism,  which  sets  the 
Government  at  defiance,  and  its  gar- 
rison carries  murder  and  rapine  uncon- 
trolled through  a  whole  dii^et.    TUb 


fortress  is  more  successful  than  those  of 
Metz,  Strasburg,  or  Belfort.  In  them 
the  French  were  able  to  resist  the 
Prussian  arms  for  a  few  months;  but 
this  garrison  has  set  the  whole  power 
of  the  Government  at  defiance,  and  that 
not  for  a  few  months,  but  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  I  believe  that,  at  the  moment 
at  which  I  am  addressing  you,  this 
garrison  is  in  triumphant  possession  of 
their  fortress,  and  is  stiU  setting  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  force  of  the  Empire. 
Under  these  circimistances  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  come  to  Parliament — as  I  think 
they  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing — 
for  additional  assistance.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  BucHngham- 
shire  who  sits  beside  me,  and  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  House,  is  ready 
to  give  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
every  increased  power  which  they  could 
ask.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  are  determined  to 
oblige  the  Government  if  we  can  to  adopt 
such  energetic  measures  to  repress  these 
crimes  as  the  gravity  of  the  case  re- 
quires. We  do  not  diSer  from  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  their  having  the  power  of  re- 
pressing these  crimes;  but  we  differ 
nrom  them  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  determined  to  proceed. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  method  they  have 
adopted  is  the  wrong  one.  It  may  have 
been  my  particular  bad  fortune,  but  I 
can  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  truth, 
that  from  the  moment  my  noble  Friend 
introduced  this  Besolution  to  the  House, 
I  haye  not  met  a  single  individual,  either 
in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  who  does  not 
look  upon  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regret— I  had  ahnost 
said,  with  reprobation.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  quite  understood  my  noble  Friend 
with  regard  to  the  alterations  he  pro- 
poses to  make  in  the  Besolution  be- 
fare  the  House.  But,  first  of  all,  let  mo 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  a 
Oommittee  of  this  House.  As  to  prece- 
dents, the  Government  have  a  precedent 
of  their  own  in  what  occurred  last  year. 
Last  year,  without  any  preliminary  in- 
quiry, they  proposed  to  this  House  the 
enactment  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
without  their  insisting  on  a  previous 
investigation.  That  was  a  measure 
which  in  England  would  be  looked  upon 
as  unconstitutionai,  and  they  proposed 
it  for  all  Ireland,  and  not  merely  for 
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one  district.  I  know  it  may  be  said 
tliat  that  Act  was  a  mitigation  of  a 
former  Act  which  had  been  formerly 
passed  by  this  House.  But  surely,  in 
point  of  principle,  it  is  the  same.  Be- 
fore the  House  proceeded  to  continue, 
oven  in  a  mitigated  form,  an  Act  which 
was  about  to  expire,  surely  it  was  of  as 
much  consequence  that  the  House  should 
hayc  some  information,  as  it  was  that  it 
should  have  information  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  originally  suspended.  I  do 
not  think  that  my  noble  Friend  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  House — at  any 
rate  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing 
me  —  that  this  Committee  was  rendered 
necessary  by  any  one  of  the  reasons 
which  ho  adduced  in  support  of  his 
Motion.  My  noble  Friend  said  the  Go- 
vernment wanted  information.  Now, 
what  information  could  the  Government 
want  ?  I  speak  from  a  very  small  official 
experience  of  the  Government  of  Ireland. 
I  was  there  for  a  very  short  time ;  but 
that  short  experience  enables  me  to  say 
that  the  Gbvemment  are  always  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  Committee  of  this  House 
to  obtain.  They  have  means  at  their  dis- 
posal which  insure  to  them  perfect  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  everything  that 
occurs  in  every  pc^rt  of  Ireland.  How  is 
it  possible  for  any  Committee  of  this 
House  to  obtain  information  which  the 
Government  cannot  obtain  ?  My  noble 
Friend  said  that  he  thought  some  ma- 
gistrates of  Ireland  would,  if  a  Commit- 
tee were  appointed,  come  forward  to 
give  information.  Why,  does  my  noble 
Friend  mean  to  state  to  the  House  that 
the  magistrates  of  Ireland  are  not  doing 
their  duty  ?  If  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty  take  them  off  the  Bench  at  once, 
to  whatever  party  they  belong.  I  will 
not  stand  up  for  any  magistrate,  though 
he  belongs  to  my  own  political  party, 
who,  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  re- 
fuses to  assist  the  Government  by  all  the 
information  in  his  power.  Does  the  noble 
Lord  require  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  ?  That  can  hardly  be.  The  whole 
organization  of  Eibandism  is  perfectly 
known  to  the  Government ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Government  i£  they 
do  not  know  it.  More  than  that  —  it  is 
known  to  others  out  of  the  Government. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  who  have  read 
the  publications  of  the  day,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  terror  which  tiiat  oonspiracy 
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inroireSyOrof  tlie  atrocities  of  wliicli  it  ii 
guuty.  In  my  opinion,  all  of  us  Imre 
sufficient  information  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulty.  But,  more  tfaian  thai— 
I  say  it  with  some  little  confidence — 
I  cannot  say  it  for  a  certainty — ^but  my 
belief  is,  that  the  GOyemment  know 
even  the  individuals  of  whom  the  oxgan- 
ization  is  composed.  I  believe  that  all 
that  the  Government  requires  is  addi- 
tional power  to  grapple  with  those  indivi- 
duals, and  to  crush  out  crime.  I  say  that 
it  was  the  dutv  of  my  noble  Friend,  or 
of  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  GKnrera- 
ment,  to  ask  for  powers  to  deal  witk 
those  individuals — ^to  take  those  powen 
and  to  execute  them.  I  do  not  mean  to 
argue  that,  under  certain  drcumstanoes, 
there  woidd  be  anything  singalary  un- 
usual, or  imconstitutional  in  a  G^oveni- 
ment  applying  to  the  House  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  as  a  preliminaiy  to 
legislation ;  but,  I  can  see  no  possible 
excuse  for  such  a  proposal  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  it  can  result  in  nothing 
more  than  delay  in  obtaining  an  increase 
of  those  special  executive  powers,  which 
the  House  minted  last  year  in  no  stinted 
measure,  when  it  consented  to  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act.  In  regard  to  the 
Besolution,  I  have  said  l£at  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  manner  in  which 
my  noble  Friend  proposes  to  deal  with 
this  Resolution.  There  are  words  in  it 
which  imply  that  Her  Majestv's  GFoveni- 
ment  intend  to  make  use  of  this  Ocm- 
mittee  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  naturally  attaches  to 
tnem.  The  noble  Lord  discudms  such  in- 
tention. I  will  accept  any  disclaimer  on 
this,  or  on  any  other  subject,  that  the 
noble  Lord  may  make— I  am  acquainted 
with  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he 
would  not  wiUinffly  deceive  the  House  on 
this  or  on  any  other  subject ;  but  he  must 
excuse  me  when  I  say  that  the  oountiy 
generally — ^naturally  and  justifiably  — 
will  attribute  to  these  words  the  mean- 
ing they  carry  on  their  surfiEu^e,  and  will 
regard  this  Besolution  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment 
to  shirk  the  re^nsibility  which  attaches 
to  them.  This  Besolution  justifies  all  the 
imputations  which  we  have  heard  made 
— that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Qoyem- 
ment,  in  moving  for  this  Committee,  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  responsibilitY  that  at- 
tached to  them  —  a  responsibinty  whidi 
may  possibly  be  painM  to  them  be- 
cause, in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
they  woiddhave  to  contradict  and  faUfy 
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a  nTimber  of  prophecies  which  fhey  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  future  condition 
of  Ireland.  I  think  my  noble  Friend 
said  that  he  was  prepared  to  modify  that 
part  of  the  Besolution  to  which  I  refer. 
K  I  stood  alone  in  my  opposition^  I 
would  say  **  No  !"  to  the  JEtesolution 
as  long  as  the  words  I  have  referred  to 
are  contained  in  it.  Those  words  justify 
every  imputation  that  has  been  brought 
against  tiie  Government.  There  is  no- 
thing too  strong  to  say  with  regard  to 
those  words.  I  say  they  are  wrong  in 
principle,  and  more  than  that,  if  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  they  will  form  a 
precedent  for  any  other  Government 
which  wishes  to  shuffle  off  its  responsi- 
bility, and  throw  that  responsibility  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  ful- 
filling its  duty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  course  the  House  of  Oommons  will 
take,  but,  at  any  rate,  those  words  ought 
to  be  struck  out  of  the  Besolution. 
I  wish  to  impress  this  on  the  Govern- 
ment :  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that 
the  Government  are  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  They  have  taken  a 
step  whidx  I  think  they  must  regret.  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  they  regret  it. 
Everybody  else  does.  Their  best  Mends 
do,  and  my  object  is  still  to  entreat  them 
to  re-consider  the  step  which  they  have 
taken ;  there  is  yet  time  to  withdraw  this 
Besolution.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
right  hon.  Friends  opposite  what  im- 
portance is  to  be  attacuied  to  the  course 
which  they  are  about  to  take.  I  wish 
to  ask  them  whether  the  adoption  of 
this  Besolution  would  not  place  the 
House  in  a  rather  humiliatmg  posi- 
tion ?  Is  it  not,  to  begin  with,  humili- 
ating to  see  the  Government  applying 
for  exceptional  powers  for  a  small  dis- 
trict of  country,  which,  at  the  most,  can 
only  be  said  to  be  one  county  among 
the  32  counties,  I  think,  in  Ireland? 
But  if  it  is  humiliating  to  ask  for  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  deal  with  one  county, 
is  it  not  an  additional  humiliation  to  put 
into  the  Speaker's  hand  a  Besolution 
in  which  the  Gt)vemment  not  only  ask 
for  additional  powers,  but  admit  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
case,  and  caU  upon  Parliament  to  advise 
them  how  to  act?  This  Besolution, 
which  is  so  humiliating,  will  be  read, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  by  the  world  at  large.  What  must 
be  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations  at  such 
a  transaction  ?  I  have  been  careful  to  say 
nothing  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  their 


position.  I  would  implore  them  to  re- 
consider the  course  they  have  taken.  I 
am  quite  positive  that  a  reconsideration 
of  tlus  subject  would  afford  gratification 
to  a  much  larger  party  than  the  Govern- 
ment think.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Be- 
solution would  enable  us  to  appear  be- 
fore the  world,  and  especially  before 
Ireland,  with  a  united  front  determined 
to  put  down  crime.  It  would  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  which,  I  think,  it 
is  quite  possible  there  may  be,  if  imfor- 
tunately  we  shaU  be  driven  into  two 
different  Lobbies  on  the  Besolution  be- 
fore the  House.  That  is  a  considera- 
tion which  I  press  strongly  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Gt)vemment.  If  we  present  a  united 
front  we  shall  be  able  to  put  down  crime 
much  more  efficaciously  than  if  we  have 
party  divisions,  and  I  implore  my  right 
hon.  Friend  not  to  imdertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  causing  party  divisions  on  a 
matter  of  such  great  importance.  Be- 
fore I  sit  down  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  reference,  as  I  said  I  would  in  the  early 
part  of  my  observations,  to  the  si)eech 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  expressing  his  opinions, 
which  he  did  in  a  very  fair  manner  and 
which  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doing, 
seeing  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in 
the  legislation  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
accompanied  his  remarks  with  a  most 
imcourteous  and  improper  accusation 
against  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side, 
when  he  attributed  to  us  that  we  took 
pleasure  in  the  failure  of  the  Irish  policy 
of  the  Government.  No  doubt,  we  carry 
on  our  party  conflicts  in  this  House  al- 
ways with  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
sometimes  with  more  acrimony  than  on 
calm  consideration  we  might  think  jus- 
tified. But  it  is  the  positive  duty  of 
Members  sitting  on  this  side  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  the  Gt)vemment,  and  it 
often  happens  that  we  are  obliged  to 
express  ourselves  in  language  which 
might  not  be  considered  over  courteous. 
In  the  case  now  before  the  House  we 
may  be  allowed  to  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  the  legislation  with  respect  to 
Ireland  has  been  so  successful  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  declares  it  to  have 
been.  Assuredly  we  may  be  allowed,  in 
a  mode  usual  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  to  give  utterance  to  this  convic- 
tion in  monosyllabic  expressions  with- 
out being  taunted  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  with  a  feeling  of  positive  plea- 
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sure  at  the  Htulxire  of  the  measures  of 
Her  Majesty's  Qoremment.  Wo  have 
no  such  feeling.  I  can  only  say  for 
raysolf  —  I  have  said  it  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  now — that  the  pacification  and 
tranquillization  of  Ireland  must  be  to 
mo,  as  I  believe  it  to  be  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance.  We  may  differ  about 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done, 
wo  may  think  that  certain  measures 
have  not  been  quite  successful ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  that  whatever  Government 
is  in  power,  whether  that  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  who  sits  opposite,  or  that 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  sits  beside 
me,  or  &at  of  a  Minister  more  lucky 
than  either,  whoever  shall  succeed  in 
bringinff  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  the  re- 
sult will  be  hailed  in  no  party  spirit,  but 
with  an  united  expression  of  pleasure 
and  delight  from  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  I  sliould  feel  that  a  debt 
of  gratitude  was  owing^  to  that  Minister, 
a  debt  not  exceeded  by  that  due  to  any 
person  that  ever  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment in  this  country.  I  thank  the 
House  for  the  kindness  with  which  it 
lias  heard  me,  and  I  again  entreat  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  from  the 
X)osition  which  he  has  so  unfortunately 
taken  up. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly  refreshing  in  a  debate  of  this 
kind,  so  warmly  coloured  in  certain  cases 
by  the  infusion  of  the  language  of  party, 
to  listen  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Colonel 
Wilson- Patten)  who,  in  the  speech  that 
he  has  made,  has  exhibited  that  tem- 
perance of  tone,  and  that  uprightness  of 
intention,  from  which  we  all  know  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  depart.  There- 
fore any  recommendation  coming  from 
liim  is  entitled  to  the  most  respectful 
and  candid  consideration.  The  recom- 
mendation, however,  which  he  has  now 
made  to  us  is  one  which  unhappily  is  too 
much  at  variance  with  our  sense  of 
l)ublic  duty,  and  -vnth  what  we  consider 
to  be  our  knowledge  of  facts,  for  us  to 
adopt.  But,  following  my  right  hon. 
Friend  immediately,  I  will  endeavour  to 
lay  cleai'ly  before  the  House  the  reasons 
upon  which  that  decision  is  foimded.  I 
have  said  that  in  previous  portions  of  this 
debate,  its  language  has  been  highly 
coloured  by  the  imputations  and  feehngs 
of  party.  With  respect  to  the  sx>eech  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  where  he  de- 
scribed murder  as  ''stedking  abroad/' 
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and  Govemmeint  as  "  beoomiiig  eon- 
temptible,"  to  him  it  inay  appear  fhat 
forcible  language  means  n>itnble  ideas, 
but  to  me  it  appears  that  language  bo 
heated,  and  bo  little  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  as  that  which  he  em- 
ployed, cannot  possibly  raise  in  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  it,  ang^  and  ex- 
citement, but  rather  creates  a  sentimeoi 
of  regret  when  they  find  a  GFentlemaa 
who  nas  been,  and  may  a^^ain  be,  re- 
sponsible for  the  home  police  and  go- 
vernment of  this  countiy,  given  to  alknr 
his  feelings  to  attain  such  a  sway  over 
his  judgment  in  dealing  with  a  case  in 
which  the  strict  maintenance  of  a  oaha 
temper  is  so  desirable.  When  I  come  to 
the  speech  which  followed  that  of  my 
noble  Friend  (4he  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  DisraeU), 
I  must  employ  different  language  of  de- 
scription. The  right  hon.  Oentleman 
delivered — and  it  was  very  natoral  that 
he  should — a  speech,  of  which  the  ob- 
vious intention  was  partly  to  dispose  of 
the  question  at  issue,  and  partly  to  tmn 
it  to  account  in  illustration  of  the  eirozB 
of  our  Irish  policy  and  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  own.  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  tnink  it  was 
aCoiost  a  necessity  for  the  right  hom. 
Gentleman  to  do  so.  The  right  hon. 
Gt3ntleman  says,  and  says  truly,  that  we 
stand  at  issue  upon  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions— that  he,  and  those  who  act  with 
him,  and  we,  and  those  whohave  honoured 
us  with  their  confidence,  stand  at  issue 
upon  the  most  vital  questions  as  to  Ire- 
limd  before  the  coun^  and  before  Ihe 
world .  I  quite  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  that  point.  Nay,  I  am 
going  to  compliment  the  right  hon.  G^- 
tleman  in  certain  respects  upon  the 
moderation  of  his  language,  for  he  has 
toned  it  down  immensely  since  1868. 
He  told  us,  indeed,  that  our  Aot  had 
**  legalized  confiscation,  and  consecrated 
sacnlege."  Well,  Sir,  but  these  are 
very  moderate  expressions  from  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who,  when  he  had  onsi- 
nally  to  describe,  as  a  responsible  Minis- 
ter, the  measure  which  we  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  not 
satisfied  with  **  confiscation ''  and  with 
''  sacrilege,"  but  could  find  the  true  ex- 
position of  his  ideas  in  notiiing  but 
''foreign  conquest,"  and  told  us  deli- 
berately from  his  place  that  the  oonse- 
quences  of  that  measure  would  be  more 
n>rnudAble  and  destructive  than  those  of 
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foreigii  oonqaest.  Therefore,  I  am  yery 
glad  that  we  have  got  down  to  expres- 
sions BO  moderate  and  judicial  as  that 
wo  have  'legalized  oonfiscation,  and  con- 
secrated sacrilege."  Well,  Sir,  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  measure  the  right 
hon.  G-entleman  has  thus  described ;  we 
abide  by  it  as  a  politic  and  wise  mea- 
sure, as  a  just  ana  therefore  a  Christian 
measure.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man told  us  in  his  speech — "  You  have 
condoned  high  treason."  Neither  are 
we  ashamed  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
in  that  respect.  What  we  have  done 
is  this — we  have  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  invariably  recom- 
mended to  every  other  country  in  Europe 
—we  have  acted  upon  the  principle  which 
every  truly  civilized  country  in  the  19th 
century  has  never  hesitated  to  act  upon 
— and  that  is,  that  a  political  crime, 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and 
when  suffering  has  been  undergone, 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  leni- 
ency. Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  on  to  offer  remarks  which  I  will 
presently  notice ;  but  let  me  now  refer 
to  the  basis  upon  which  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  placed 
this  measure,  and  in  which  I  desire  to 
identify  myself  with  him.  My  noble 
Friend  stated  that  the  condition  of  things 
which  prevailed  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  GiDvermnent  could  not  be,  en- 
dured ;  that  we  must  apply  some  remedy 
to  that  state  of  things ;  that  we  intended 
to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  a  Com- 
mittee, and  to  invite  its  assistance  in  the 
fall  establishment  and  elucidation  of 
those  facts ;  and  that  then  we  should,  on 
our  own  responsibility,  propose  what 
we  thought  the  best  and  most  suitable 
remedy,  even  if  that  remedy  should  re- 
quire us  to  proceed  further  than  we  pro- 
ceeded last  year  in  the  restraint  and 
limitation  of  personal  liberty,  and  of  the 
ordinary  rights  of  the  Constitution.  These 
were  the  plain  statements  of  my  noble 
Friend  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech, 
and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  rest. 
Then  it  is  supposed  that  my  noble  Friend 
went  on  to  announce  fundainental  altera- 
tions in  the  nature  of  his  proposal,  and 
that  these  alterations  were  two.  In  the 
first  place,  that  as  his  Motion  had  been 
framed,  he  asked  the  House,  through 
its  Committee,  to  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  advising  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  this  state  of 


things.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend  at  any  rate 
contained  an  antidote  to  that  misappre- 
hension; because  he  did  state  at  the 
very  outset  that  the  Government  desired 
to  take— as  it  is  their  absolute  duty  to 
take— the  whole  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing 'the  necessary  remedies.  With 
regaiu  to  that  point  of  the  case  I  be- 
lieve we  are  at  the  present  moment 
involved  in  a  technical  and  formal  di£B.- 
culty.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  King's  Coimty  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Sherlock)  has  proposed  what  is  called 
"  the  Previous  Question."  The  effect  of 
that  Motion  would  be,  at  all  events,  to 

grevent  my  noble  Friend  from  removing 
:om  his  Motion  those  words  which  he 
has  declared  were  intended  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  scope  and 
breadth  to  the  examination  of  witnesses; 
because  we  think  that  the  witnesses 
ought  not  to  content  themselves  with 
merely  describing  the  existing  evils,  but 
that  they  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
express  their  opinions  upon  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  upon  the  suficiency  of 
the  present  remedies,  and  upon  the  na- 
ture of  any  others  that  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  Those  opinions  of  wit- 
nesses, in  our  view,  are  parts  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  But  my  noble  Friend, 
imderstanding  that  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  that  subject,  is 
perfectly  ready  to  remove  words  which, 
m  his  view,  will  then  be  mere  surplusage, 
and  therefore  I  trust  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
King's  County  wiU  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment— at  all  events  for  the  time — in 
order  that,  consistently  with  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  may  be  amended  in  that  respect. 
As  respects,  therefore,  one  of  these  lead- 
ing propositions,  the  change  which  has 
been  made  by  my  noble  Friend  is  willingly 
and  freely  made  to  meet  the  desire  which 
has  been  expressed;  but  so  far  as  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  are  con- 
cerned it  implies  no  alteration  whatso- 
ever. The  other  change  made  by  my 
noble  Friend  is  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  seoresy  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  proposed  Committee.  On  that  point 
I  will  enter  into  the  question  of  prece- 
dents by-and-by ;  but  I  wish  now  simply 
to  define  that  which  he  has  declared  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The  in- 
tention of  the  Government  is  to  brin^, 
as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  whole 
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of  the  facts  of  the  case  under  the  view 
of  the  Committee ;  and,  so  far  as  their 
own  officers  are  concerned;  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  taking  them 
before  an  open  Committee— that  is  to 
say,  a  Committee  open  to  the  whole 
world,  and  whose  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted with  the  intention  of  publishinc^ 
the  evidence  which  may  be  obtained. 
But  the  Government  anticipate  if  not  as 
an  absolute  certainty,  yet  as  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  Committee  may  reach  a 
jpoint  where  valuable  evidence  might  be 
got  from  persons  who  are  accurately  in- 
formed with  respect  to  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry,  but  who  still  would  not  venture 
to  give  evidence  imless  they  were  pro- 
tected against  ita  publication.  That 
is  the  nature  of  the  dilemma  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  mcmy  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
and  what  I  wish  to  be  understood  is 
that,  while  we  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  proposal  that  the  Committee  should 
should  sit  with  doors  closed,  the  key  of 
our  proceedings  should  be  found  in  this 
— that  if  we  find  we  cannot  obtain  the 
evidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  full 
elucidation  and  establishment  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  without  the  protection  of  se- 
cresy,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  it  an  Instruction  to  move  the 
Committee  to  send  its  Chairman  to  the 
House  to  ask  for  powers  by  which  that 
socresy  may  be  secured.  [-4  lauffh."]  I 
am  sorry  if  there  be  any  hon.  Gentleman 
who  thinks  that  a  full  investigation  of 
the  case  ought  to  be  surrendered  for 
fear  of  any  supposed  odium  that  may 
attach  to  evidence  given  in  secret  to 
Members  of  this  House  sitting  in  Secret 
Committee ;  but  there  ccm  be  no  mistake 
about  this — that,  if  wo  should  find  it 
necessary  for  the  full  elucidation  of  the 
facts  to  restrain  the  publication  of  cer- 
tain evidence,  or  even  entirely  to  exclude 
other  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
committee-room,  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty 
to  ask  for  tlie  powers  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  attain  that  object.  So  much 
K)r  the  nature  of  our  prox>osal ;  and  let 
us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  state 
of  the  case.  My  right  hon.  Friend  who 
has  just  spoken  (Colonel  WUson-Patten) 
seems  to  have  great  difficidty  in  under- 
standing what  is  the  condition  of  Irelcmd 
according  to  the  view  of  the  Gt)vem- 
nient.  He  said — "  I  am  not  quite  satis- 
fied as  to  what  state  that  country  is  in." 

Mr.  Gladstone 


Perhaps  I  am  stating  the  oud  rather 
too  favourably,  for  I  fliink  he  said — "I 
think  I  am  justified  in  entertaining  some 
doubts  as  to  what  that  state  is,  and  to 
what  it  is  to  be  attributed."  But  to  me 
it  appears  that  the  two  statements  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  which 
he  has  referred  are  perfectly  consistent 
one  with  another.  My  noble  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  described  the 
vast  improvement  which  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  state  of  the  country.  '  *  But," 
he  said,  '*  I  am  not  going  to  claim  ex- 
clusively for  our  legislation  of  a  reme- 
dial and  beneficial  character,"  to  which 
he  afterwards  referred,  '^the  merit  of 
having  effected  the  ^eat  improvements 
in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,"  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  *'  I  admit  that 
the  stringent  powers  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  are  of 
the  utmost  value,  and  thus  it  is  that 
two  processes  have  been  in  operation  to- 
gether to  produce  the  same  result."  The 
fact  is — that  the  Peace  Preservation  Act 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  repress 
the  outward  signs  of  discontent,  while 
the  beneficial  legislation  of  Parliament 
has  gone  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  its  healing  and  soothing  influence, 
and  is  performing  for  the  distant,  as  weU 
as  the  immediate  future,  that  permanent 
work  which  it  was  its  main  object  to 
accomplish.  [''  Oh ! "]  That  statement 
is  met  with  jeers  by  hon.  Gentiemen  op- 
posite, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  when 
such  a  statement  of  opinion  is  so  met 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  have  been 
led  the  other  night  to  comment  on  the 
apparent  unwillingness  which  exists  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  to  admit 
that  the  measures  of  the  last  two  Sessions 
should  prove  to  be  beneficial  in  their 
operation  on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 
I  do  not  claim  their  approval  of  those 
measures;  but  I  do  claim,  on  my  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government^ 
as  weU  as  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  whose  character 
is  completely  locked  up  in  the  legislation 
of  last  year  and  the  year  before,  the 
right  of  holding  and  expressing  the  view 
of  its  action  to  which  I  have  just  given 
utterance.  The  main  point,  I  may  add, 
on  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has 
just  spoken  (Colonel  Wilson-Patten)  ap- 
pears to  join  issue  with  us  is  this.  He 
assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  have 
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it  in  our  minds  to  suBpend  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  and  he  asks  us, 
therefore,  not  to  ffo  through  the  inter- 
mediate process  of  a  Committee,  saying 
that  he  is  perfectly  ready  to  support  us 
in  proposing  the  suspension  of  that  Act. 
Now,  with  all  respect  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  who  tells  us  he  knows  ail  about 
the  state  of  things  in  Westmeath  him- 
self, the  willingness  to  support  us  in 
such  a  policy,  which  he  annoimces  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  those  who  sit 
near  him,  cannot  free  the  GK>yemment 
from  their  own  conviction  of  that  which 
duty  demands.  And  let  me,  before  I  go 
furfiier,  say  a  word  with  respect  to  tms 
question  of  the  state  of  Westmeath — ^be- 
cause we  have  heard  much  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  about  the  failure  of  our 
policy  in  Ireland.  Now,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  hasjustsatdown,  at  all  events, 
does  not  seem  to  share  in  that  view,  for 
he  tells  us  that,  with  respect  to  31  coim- 
ties,  there  was  no  such  allegation  to 
make  ;  while,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
our  i)olicy,  we  never  expected  that  they 
would  be  fully  developed  in  the  short 
period  of  two  years.  We  are,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  those 
31  coimties  as  an  answer  to  the  right 
hon.  Ghntlemcm  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, when  he  endeavours  to  set  up 
against  ihe  measures  which  we  have 
passed  that  policy  which  he  has  recom- 
mended— a  policy  of  feeble  tampering 
with  landlords,  and  of  all  sorts  of  endow- 
ments for  all  sorts  of  religions.  **  But 
then,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
"how  ridiculous,  how  humiliating  it  is 
that  you  should  come  to  this  House  to 
find  the  means  of  governing  a  county." 
I  do  not  at  all  see  that  the  course  which 
we  ask  the  House  to  adopt  is  open  to 
that  charge.  It  appears  to  me  that  if 
in  a  particular  locality  any  evils  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  condition  or  its 
society,  so  deep  and  inveterate  in  their 
character,  that  the  existing  powers,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  are 
inadequate  for  the  suppression  of  them, 
the  natural  and  legitimate  course  to 
pursue  is  to  come  to  Parliament.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  particular  individuals,  but  we  did 
not  ask  for  a  Committee  in  that  case 
because  the  facts  were  patent,  while  in 
the  present  instance  they  are  not ;  and 
that  being  so,  we  do  not  think  it  exactly 
in  conformity  with  the  true  aotion  of  a 
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Constitutional  Gfovemment  to  ask  the 
House  to  grant,  without  inquiry,  fresh 
powers  farmer  infringing  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.     ["Oh!"]    I  hope  1 
may  be  allowed  to  comment  on  the  tone 
which  has  pervaded  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  on  this  subject,  and 
I  own  I  am  astonished  at  the  manner — 
I  will  not  say  the  levity,  though  that 
word  has  been  used  in  this  debate — ^in 
which  they  seem  to  contemplate  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
reference  to  the  suppression  of  ordinary 
crime.     ["  Oh ! "]     1  mean  by  ordinary 
crime,  crime  as  against  individuals  as 
distinguished  from  offences  against  the 
State — a  distinction  which  is  perfectly 
well  imderstood ;  and  I  contend  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  not  to  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion,  as  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  crime,  until  it  has  investigated 
and  probed  to  the  very  bottom  the  whole 
of  the  facts,  and,  moreover,  until  it  has 
placed  Parliament  in  possession  of  all 
those  facts  in  a  manner  far  more  effective 
than  such  information  can  possibly  be 
conveyed  in  any  speech.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  who  spoke  last  has,  I  may  ob- 
serve, fallen  into  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary errors  of  statement  that  have 
ever  saluted  my  ears.     He  says — **  The 
powers  which  you  are  going  to  ask  for 
are  the  same  as  those  which  we  have 
heretofore  granted."     Now,  in  the  first 
place,  my  right  hon.  Friend  does  not 
know  what  powers  we  are  going  to  ask 
for.      We  have  not  said  tiiat  in  our 
opinion  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  ou^ht  to 
be    suspended.    K   no   other    effective 
remedy  can  be  found  we  must  not  stop 
short  of  that ;  but  we  will  not  even  trust 
ourselves  to  come  to  the  conclusion  th^it 
a  step  so  serious  as  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  necessary, 
xmtil  the  evidence  before  us  is  far  more 
effectually  sifked.     But,  beyond  that,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  entirely  in  error. 
Powers  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  in  Ireland  have  never  been  given  in 
reference  to  ordinary  crime.     The  case  is 
entirely  new.    It  is  a  case,  I  grant,  far 
more  grave  than  in  former  instances  in 
one  respect,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
a  chronic  evil ;  and  because  it  is  an  inno- 
vation to  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  ordinary  crime.     I  am 
afraid  this  19th  centu^,  for  whatever 
else  it  may  be  distinguished,  is  not  re- 
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markable  for  that  firm  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  first  principles  of  political  lioerty 
which  was  so  great  a  characteristic  of 
our  forefathers.  Am  I  to  bo  told  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  moderate  men  in  the  House,  that  a 
Bill  such  as  he  in^^tes  us  to  introduce 

Colonel  WILSON-rATTEN :  I  did 
not  recommend  the  suspension  at  all. 

Mr.  GL^iDSTONE :  At  all  events  my 
right  hon.  Friend  stated  tliat  ho  was 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  it. 

CoLoxEL  AVILSON-rATTEN  :  I  said 
I  was  perfectly  ready  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment additional  powers. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  My  right  hon. 
Friend  used  tlie  words — **  powers  which 
the  House  granted  last  year  in  no 
stinted  measure."  What  does  he  mean 
by  that  expression  ?  Does  ho  mean 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  ?  It  is  because  we  do  think  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  something  more 
than  tho  shadow  of  a  name,  and  it  is 
because  we  do  attach  some  sanctity  to 
personal  and  private  rights,  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons  any  request  which  might 
ultimately  involve  an  invasion  of  those 
rights,  until  we  have  also  put  the  grounds 
of  that  request  under  the  scnitmy  and 
review  of  tiie  House  of  Commons  itseK. 
The  case  is  totally  different  from  other 
cases  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  even  if  wo  had  made  up  our 
minds,  and  wo  have  not,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
justified  by  the  facts  before  us.  It  is 
easy,  comparatively,  to  do  what  we  did  in 
1 866.  In  that  year  numbers  of  foreigners 
came  into  the  countr}^ ;  large  seizures  of 
arms  were  made  ;  multitudes  of  facts  of 
a  positive  character  tliat  could  be  stated, 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  were  at  our 
command;  they  were  stated;  and  the 
House  of  Conunons  acted  upon  them. 
But  that  is  not  the  character  of  tho 
present  situation.  ''Murder  stalking 
abroad !  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  use  this 
exaggerated  language  in  the  heat  of 
debate ;  but  what  said  my  noble  Friend  ? 
He  stated  that  there  had  been  four  mur- 
ders, and  four  attempts  at  murder,  in 
Westmeath  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Is  that  a  reason,  taken  by 
itself,  against  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment ?  I  put  this  question  to  the 
House  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and 
earnestness  —  because  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    with  a  lofty   estimate   of 
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human  naturo^  did  not  liesitate  to  lay 
that  the  self-love  of  the  First  Minister 
was  the  basis  of  the  present  proposkL 
Sir,  the  self-love  of  the  First  Minister 
wants  no  consolation.  The  First  Mi- 
nister is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  recent  legislation  in  Ireland. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  the  state  of  this 
case  with  reference  to  the  character  cl 
the  proposal  that  we  now  make.  What 
we  nave  now  Rot  to  exhibit  is  not  a 
set  of  positive  facts  shown  in  statistics 
that  would  warrant  any  proposal  fbr 
another  and  further  invasion  of  personal 
liberty.  The  four  murders,  and  firar 
attempts  at  murder,  which  are  the  sta- 
tistical facts  of  the  case,  combined 
especially  with  the  great  decrease  of 
other  agrarian  outrages,  do  not  justify 
any  such  proposals  as  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  opposite  Bench. 
[^^^Oh!"]  I  mean,  of  course,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  GK>vemment.  I  am  not 
endeavouring  to  cheat  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  out  of  their  liberty  of  judgment, 
but  I  am  saying  that,  in  our  view,  these 
figures  of  murder,  and  attempts  at  mur- 
der, do  not  justify  a  general  invanon  of 
the  private  and  personal  liberties  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  Ireland. 
Then,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  we  want  to  produce  ?  We  want  to 
show  not  the  acts  which  are  done,  but 
the  acts  which  are  not  done.  We  want 
to  show  the  invasion  of  private  liberty 
in  detail.  We  want  to  show  the  form 
which  the  transactions  of  private  life 
take  as  between  man  and  man.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opx>osite  think  it  is  easy  to 
come  to  this  House  and  report  these 
tilings  as  we  have  received  them  from 
the  o£B.cers  of  constabulsiy,  and  then 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfiare 
with  the  Constitution.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  not  so  easy :  it  is  a  case  which  must 
be  established  precept  upon  precept,  line 
upon  line ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  our  judgment,  would  forfeit  its  du^, 
would  betray  its  character  as  a  trmy 
popular  representative  Assembly,  if,  upon 
the  mere  statement  of  a  Minister,  with 
regard,  not  to  statistical  facts  on  which 
he  might,  perhaps,  fairly  claim  their  con- 
fidence, but  to  allegations  necessarily 
general,  they  were  willing  to  accept  his 
statement  in  a  manner  so  implicit  as  to 
place  the  liberty  of  every  inhabitant  in 
an  Irish  coimty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Colonel  Wilson-Fatten)  says  that  our 
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me^B  of  obtaming  information  are  muoh 
larger  than  those  of  a  Oommittee.    I  en- 
tirely differ  from  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
We  have  means  of  obtaining  information 
-which  a  Committee  has  not.  But  all  that 
information  will  pass  from  ns  to  the  Oom- 
mittee.    On  the  other  hand,  a  Oommit- 
tee has  means  of  obtaining  information 
which  we  have  not,  and  that  in  two 
senses.    We  cannot,  by  any  authority  of 
our  own,  summon  before  us  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Westmeath,  reoeiye  their  testi- 
mony, and  cross-examine  them  upon  the 
subject  marked  for  inquiry.   It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Oommittee  to  do  so.     It  is  in 
the  power  of  a  Gbvemment  to  do  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  Oommittee. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says  we  have  the 
information  which  magistrates  can  giye. 
I  ask  him,  does  hQ  think  the  informa- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  conveyed  in  secret 
to  the  constaoulary,    and  by  the  con- 
stabulary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Oabinet, 
is  entitled  to  the  same  weight  with  this 
House,  in  considering  the  necessity  for 
new  legislation,  as  it  would  have  if  that 
niagisirate  had  appeared  before  a  Oom- 
mittee of  this  House,  impartially  consti- 
tuted, and  consisting  of  the  ablest  and 
most  judicious  of  our  Members,  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  question  all  the 
li^ts  that  their  minds  can  supply,  with 
the  representatives  of  Ireland,  and  of 
popular   principles   in  Ireland,  sitting 
near  to  cro^s-examine  him?    We  con- 
tend that  the  information,  even  if  we 
could  get  the  same  information  as  to  the 
range  of  facts,  would  be  of  totally  dif- 
ferent weight  and  authority,  if  it  were 
thus  gathered  by  the  Q-ovemment  in 
their  secret  chambers,  from  that  which 
it  would  possess  where  it  had  passed 
under  the  review  and  scrutiny  of  a  Oom- 
mittee of  this  House.    And  now  with 
regard  to  precedents.    Here,  again,  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend  is  under  an  entire 
misapprehension.    He  thinks  we  have 
twitted  hon.  Qentlemen  opposite.    We 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  unless 
by  "twitting"  my  right  hon.  Friend 
means  a  reference  to  precedents.    We 
merely  referred  to  aumority.    I  think 
it  is  a  principle  which  Oonservatives  will 
i^ot  wholly  condemn,  and  which  Liberals 
will  be  weU  satisfied  to  pursue — ^I  mean 
that  of  inquiiy  on  the  Enes  traced  out 
by  former  usage,  instead  of  putting  so 
extravagant  a  oonfiijence  in  their  own 
judgment  as  to  throw  overboard  every- 


thing dohe  by  their  predecessors.  Now, 
the  precedents  in  tms  case  are  impor- 
tant.   I  wiU  mention  that  of  1852.   And 
here  I  cannot  help  "twitting"  not  my 
right  hon.  Friend,   but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  for  his  con- 
demnation of  his  own    conduct,   and, 
above  all,  for  the  grounds  on  which  he 
bases  that  condemnation.    The  case  was 
this — ^In  1852  some  portions  of  Louth, 
Armagh,  cmd  Monaghan  were  in  a  dread- 
ful condition.    life  and  property  were 
insecure.     The  right  hon.   Genueman, 
then  a  Minister  of  the  Orown,  says  he 
did  not  adopt  what  would  have  been  the 
proper  course,  because  his  Qt)vemment 
was  weak  in  this  House.     Sir,  a  more 
astounding  confession  never  was  made 
by  a  Minister  of  this  country.     What ! 
If  there  is  a  riot  in  Palace  Yard  or 
Trafalgar  Square,  is  a  Minister,  weak 
in  this  House,  to  vary  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  course  that  is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property  because  of 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  majority  ? 
If  the  defences  of  the  country  are  weak, 
and  the  number  of  troops  insufficient, 
is  a  Government  to  make  it  an  apology 
for  departing  from  the  first  principles  oY 
duty  that  they  sit  upon  this  Bench,  that 
they  want  to  sit  upon  this  Bench,  and 
therefore  cannot  propose  measures  which, 
in  their  opinion,  principle  justifies,  and 
the    safety    of  the  countiy  demands  ? 
That,  and  nothing  else  than  that,  is  the 
declaration  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  handed  down  to  posterity  his 
opinion  of  his  own  conduct  in  1852.  Sir, 
I  do  not  take  so  severe  a  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    I 
do  not  understand  that  on  that  occasion 
he  made  no  recommendation  to  the  Oom- 
mittee ;  but  I  am  willing  to  assume  that 
there  was  good  cause  for  it.     It  seems 
to  me  that  there  was  nothing  improper 
in  the  course  then  taken — that  of  invit- 
ing the   assistance   of  the    House  by 
means  of  a  Oommittee  moved  for  by  an 
important  Member  of  the  Government. 
The  presumption  was  that  that  Member 
of  the  Government  would  conduct  the 
proceedings  before  the  Oommittee,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  did  with  much  ability, 
and  the  proposal  was,  as  I  contend,  a 
perfectly  normal  one.    It  was  not  the 
proceeding  of  a  minority.    There  was  a 
majority  in  this  House  as  well  as  a 
minority,    and    the    majority    declared 
their  assent  and  approval  to  iJie  appoint- 
ment of  the  Oommittee.  I  do  not  know, 
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therofore,  why    it  should  bo  supposed 
that  nothing  but  a  depraved  and  fastidi- 
ous self-love  has  set  the  present  Govern- 
ment upon  taking  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding.    I  am  not  afraid  of  going  even 
further  back.       Now,  with  regard    to 
secresy.  There  are  many  modes  in  which 
Parliament  effects  this  object.     Parlia- 
ment sometimes  requires  absolute  secresy, 
sometimes  it  imposes  partial  secresy.     I 
am  not  entitled  to  speak  on  tliis  subject 
with  authority;   but  I  believe,   in  the 
first  x)lace,  the    distinction    between  a 
Secret  and  a  non- Secret  Committee  con- 
sists absolutely  and  solely  in  this — Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  entitled  to  enter 
the  committee-room  if  it  is  not  a  Secret 
Committee;   they  are    not    entitled    to 
enter  if  it  is  a  Secret  Committee.     But  I 
also  prosimio  that  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment entering  a  Committee-room,  where 
the  investigation  was  of  a  nature  involv- 
ing risk  to  the  lives  of  witnesses  if  their 
evidence  were  divulged,  would  go  beyond 
his  rights,  and  incur  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, were  he  to  take  upon  him- 
self without  authority  to   publish  the 
nature  of  tliat  evidence.   Another  course 
is  occasionally  taken  by  this  House,  and 
that  is,  by  withholding  or  suppressing 
the  evidence  it  has  taken,  reserving  it 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  alone,  or 
not  publishing  it  at  all.     There  is  an- 
other course  we  have  sometimes  taken — 
that  of  suppressing  evidence  after  it  was 
taken.      In  1837-8  I  was  a  member  of  a 
Secret  Committee  upon  West  India  ap- 
prenticeship,   and,    unless  my  memory 
greatly  deceives  me,  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence, with  names,  places,  and  dates  in 
blank,  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee ;  but  this  evidence  was  never 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  at  all. 
All  that,  when  the  matter  ceases  to  be  a 
party  question,  is  settled  by  the  practical 
common  sense  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.      Now,  do  not  let  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen be  astonished  if  I  go  back  to  the 
precedents  of   what    are  called    "bad 
times."     I  shall  boldly  appeal  to  the 
precedentB  of  1812  and  1817,  and  I  ask 
the  House,  if  those  times  were  bad,  not 
to  make  these  times  worse.     It  may  be 
said  these  were  bad  times,  and  therefore 
we  will  take  no  notice  of  what  was  then 
done.     That  would  be  to  me  the  most 
loft-handed  method  of  reasoning  it  is 
possible  to  adopt.    If  the  years  I  have 
named  were  bad  times,  why  were  they 
bad  times  ?    It  was  because  the  House 
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of  Commons  was  too  eabserrienty  and 
the  Ministers  were  not  soffidently  oon- 
fiding ;  because  there  did  not  exist  thai 
freedom    of    communication,  and    that 
imion  of   action    in    matters   affecting 
popular  liberty,  which  there  ought  to 
have  been  between  the  Ministers  and 
this  House.    Tet  in  those  times,  when 
the  Qovemment  of  Lord  Liverpool  had 
strong  proposals  to  make,  involving  the 
invasion  of  personal  liberfy,  they  would 
not  do  so  without  laying  the  evidence 
on  which  they  relied  before  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.    If,  then,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  those  days,  it  ought 
to  be  by  showing  themselves  to  be  not 
less,  but  more  ready  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  forming  a 
practical  judgment  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  checking,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  statements 
and  allegations  which  the  Government 
may  think  it  their  duty  to  bring  for- 
ward.    The  precedents  I  have  referred 
to  not  only  warrant  the  proposition  of  a 
Committee,  but  d  fortiori  require  that 
such  a  course  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government,  and  that  they  should  ask 
the  countenance  and  approval  of   the 
House.    Some  people  wul,  perhaps,  say 
it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  after  your 
remedial  policy  you  now  ask  for  stronger 
powers  than  you  possessed  before,  or,  at 
least,   confess  that  the  weaker  powers 
have  failed.  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared 
to  allow,  and  my  Colleagues  have  at  no 
time  asserted,  that  the  state  of  West- 
meath  at  this  moment,  taken  all  in  all, 
is  worse  than  it  has  been  in  many  for- 
mer years.    We  do  not  found  ourselves 
on  that  allegation.    I  will  not  even  for 
myself  presume  to  say  that  it  is  worse 
than  it  was   12  months  ago.     But  we 
do  say  that  the  state  of  Ireland,   and 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  is,  and 
has  been — I  am  speaking  of  the  Exe- 
cutive    Government     necessarily  —  in 
many  respects  defective,   and  even  de- 
plorable.   The  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  wink  at  a  state  of  crime  or 
intimidation    which,    in    well-governed 
countries,  is  intolerable.  What  we  think 
is  this — ^in  proposing  remedial  legisla- 
tion we  conceive  that  we  come  imder 
new  obligations  as  guardians  of  public 
order,  and  owe  a  more  strict  and  solemn 
duty  to  public  order  than  when  there 
were  great  causes  of  grievance  on  the 
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statute  book.  It  is  not  so  much  because 
we  assert  that  the  state  of  Westmeath  is 
now  worse  than  in  former  times  that  we 
propose  a  Committee  of  Inquiry ;  but  it 
is  because  we  think  that  the  state  of 
Westmeath  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
coimtry,  that  we  are  of  opinion  its  con- 
dition demands  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. "We  have  received  by  telegram  a 
statement  from  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  assembled  at  Mullingar.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  words  are  his,  or  those 
of  the  grand  jury;  but  it  appears  that 
they  support  tne  allegation  in  the  Motion 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  imlaw- 
ful  combination  and  confederacy — they 
do  so  from  their  own  experience,  and  from 
the  evidence  coming  before  them  in  cases 
now  brought  forward  at  the  assizes. 
Our  duty  will  be  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee all  the  evidence  we  can  obtain 
bearing  on  the  case.  I  have  received 
from  a  Member  of  this  House  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  a  laxse  landed  pro- 
prietor  in  Wes  Jeath.  ?eferrin^  to  a 
conversation  he  had  with  another  landed 
roprietor,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
oth  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  evils 
existing,  and  of  the  remedy  that  might 
be  adopted  for  their  prevention ;  but  to 
the  question  whether  the  statement  could 
with  safety  be  made  public,  the  answer 
was  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it 
could  not.  Therefore,  evidence  of  that 
kind  might  be  had  if  the  tendering  of 
it  did  not  entail  personal  danger.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  asked 
— What  is  the  Committee  to  do  ?  If  the 
words  in  which  we  have  framed  our 
Motion  are  justly  open  to  censure  or 
criticism,  I  admit  that  we  might  have 
indicated  more  clearly  and  distinctly  the 
purposes  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Conmiittee  would  be  directed.  As  to 
the  question — ^What  is  the  Conmiittee  to 
do  ?  I  will  answer  that  question  in  two 
words — ^because  I  want  to  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  collection  and 
elucidation  of  facts,  and  the  responsible 
duty  of  making  recommendations  founded 
on  those  facts.  In  the  collection  and 
elucidation  of  facts  we  have  exhausted 
the  means  properly  in  our  hands  as  an 
Executive  &ovemment ;  and  we  believe 
we  might  obtain  valuable  aid  from  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  we  think  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  the 
Irish  representatives,  will  prove  a  salu- 
tary check  on  our  proceedings.  We 
think  that  the  powers  which  this  House 
possesses  can  be  exercised  in  a  perfectly 


salutary  way  as  a  check  on  our  proceed- 
^&8>  ^y  testing  and  scrutinizmg  our 
facts,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  a  Committee. 
But  let  us  consider  what  these  facts  are. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
what  kind  of  facts  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
bring  before  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  First  of  all,  there  will  be 
all  that  class  of  negative  evidence  which 
will  go  to  establi^  what  we  believe  to 
exist — namely,  an  extensive  system  of 
terrorism,  supported,  in  case  of  need,  by 
personal  violence.  But,  independently 
of  that,  there  is  another  matter  which 
we  should  wish  to  examine  by  aid  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  is,  how  have  the 
Government  used  the  powers  given  them 
under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  ?  See- 
ing that  Parliament  last  year  intrusted  us 
with  large  stringent  powers,  and  seeing 
that  we  declare  that  still  more  stringent 
powers  are  required  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  Westmeath,  is  it  not  right  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  inquire 
whether  or  not  we  have  neglected  pro- 
perly to  use  the  powers  given  us  ?  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  Counly 
(Mr.  Downing),  in  the  most  frank  man- 
ner, raised  an  issue,  which  I  admit  to 
be  the  true  issue  on  this  occasion — ^for 
I  think  that  on  the  other  side  the  House 
an  entirely  false  issue  has  been  raised. 
My  hon.  Friend  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment have  fully  used  the  powers 
g'ven  by  the  Peace  Preservation  Act? 
ow  is  it  possible  for  us  not  to  listen  to 
the  appeal  involved  in  the  question  of 
my  hon.  Friend  ?  Are  you  to  take  for 
granted  that  we  have  done  all  that  we 
ought  to  have  done?  Is  our  conduct 
such  as  to  induce  an  implicit  belief  that 
we  have  put  in  force  the  powers  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  of  last  year  ?  I 
must  say  that  there  is  another  question 
which  it  is  important  for  us  to  examine, 
and  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Executive  to  examine  adequately.  It  is 
the  helplessness  and  hiaction  of  society 
in  Westmeath.  Now,  why  is  govern- 
ment easy  in  this  country?  Not,  God 
knows,  from  want  of  criminal  elements 
amongst  the  population,  but  from  the 
vigorous  and  healthy  tone  of  social  life, 
which  makes  men  of  whatever  class  an 
ally  of  the  law.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  the  case  in  Ireland ;  nor  do  I  ven- 
ture to  blame  those  to  whom  that  ob- 
servation would  apply.  But,  supposing 
we  do  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
powers  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
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the  Constitution  are  required  by  the  con- 
dition of  Westmeath,  there  is  another 
most  important  question  lying  in  per- 
spective which  no  party  imputations,  and 
no  party  cheering,  can  in  the  slightest 
degree  help  to  solve.     When  you  say 
you  are  ready  to  vote  for  the  suspension 
of  the   Habeas  Cori)us  Act,  does  that 
moan  that  you  are  ready  to  vote  for  it 
until  Itibandism  has  ceased  to  mark  the 
county  of  Westmeath  ?    Are  we  to  enter 
into  a  race  of  obstinacy  and  perseverance 
with  these  criminals?    Is  it  to  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  ?    Are  we  to 
continue,  from   time  to   time,  to  teach 
all  other  members  of  society  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  our  innovations  upon  the  Con- 
stitution— never  to  look  to  themselves 
— never  to  assist  the  law  ?     Sir,  I  must 
say  a  gi-aver  subject  than  this  cannot 
possibly  be  opened.     It  is  one  of  those 
subjects   not  only  as  respects  the  pro- 
posal now  to  be  made,  but  as  respects 
what  is  to  follow  that  proposal,  with  re- 
ference to  which  duty  not  only  permits, 
but  requires  us,  to  exchange  counsels  and 
advise  with  the  freely-elected  represen- 
tatives of  England.     There  is  no  want 
of  employment  for  the  Committee,  even 
if  it  were  merely  to  consider  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  constabulary;  a  scrutiny 
by  Members  of  Parliament  into  the  mere 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  consta- 
bulary as  agents  of  the  Administration 
would  be  a  most  efficient  aid  and  check 
to  the  operations  of  the  Govei-nment  on 
this  i)oint.     I  admit  that  if  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  McCarthy  Downing)  were 
t]ie  only  man  in  this  House  who  chal- 
lenged us  to  show  that  we  have  used  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act,  I  would  say — as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  him  within  the  compass  of 
a  speech  such  an  answer  as  would  con- 
vince him  that  we  have — that  we  wish 
to  begin  our  proceedings  with  the  fullest 
exposition  or  the  facts  we  possess,  and 
to  add  to  them  by  inviting  all  who  can 
assist  us  to  give  us  all  the  information 
in  their  i3ower.     And  we  would  do  this 
in  order  to  get  his  vote,  because  we  know 
him   to  be   a  man  who  can  withstand 
popular  disapprobation,   and  overcome 
popular  misapprehension,  as  he  showed 
last  year  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Bill,  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  union 
of  sentiment  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
adverted.     For  that  very  purpose  it  is 
that  we  want  to  begin  our  proceedings 
by  a  fuU  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  which 
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we  are  in  possession,  by  spabjeoting  {hem 
to  Bcmtiny,  and  invitiiig  other  infixnttAr 
tion.  That  being  the  ease,  we  lay  oitt 
proposal,  as  a  deliberate  propoBal  a^^isd 
by  us  under  circumstances  of  great  gra* 
vity,  before  this  House.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Honse 
to  refuse  us  the  assistance  we  ask.  We 
have  acted  on  the  best  investigation  of 
the  case  we  can  make ;  we  haye  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  precedents  which 
former  times  afford  us,  modifying  onr 
strict  adherence  to  precedent  only  bo  as 
to  adapt  our  procedure  to  a  more  largely 
extended  state  of  popular  representation. 
Acting,  as  we  do  in  this  case,  upon  the 
immediate  elementary  obligations  of  8 
Government,  at  all  hazards  to  secure  per- 
sonal peace  and  freedom  in  the  transac- 
tions of  life,  we  submit  our  proposal  to 
the  House,  and  we  are  confident  it  will 
receive  the  approval  of  its  reflectire  and 
deliberate  judgment. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  addressing  the  House,  for 
the  explanations  afforaed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  regai^  to  the 
necessity  for  a  Committee  were  eminently 
unsatisfactoiy.  Unfortunately,  he  did 
not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  GFentleman  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown ;  but,  judging  from  what 
he  did  hear,  and  from  the  speeches  of 
the  late  and  present  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, he  was  totally  unable  to  perceiTe 
what  purpose  was  to  be  effected,  or  what 
evidence  was  to  be  derived  from  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  Committee  which  l£e 
Government  were  not  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves  without  such  appointment. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  it  was 
true,  had  suggested  the  possibility  that 
if  the  Committee  was  a  secret  one  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  valuable  evidence  might 
be  obtained  from  persons  who  might 
otherwise  withhold  it.  If  that  were  so, 
and  the  Government  could  demonstrate 
that  by  means  of  a  Secret  Committee,  and 
by  that  means  alone,  'evidence  could  be 
obtained,  and  power  could  be  placed  in 
their  hands  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  the  evils  which  unquestionably 
existed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  they  would  receive  the  support 
of  every  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  But  the 
Gt>vemment  had  made  out  no  such  case. 
On  the  contrary,  so  little  importance  did 
the  Government  attach  to  this  evidence 
that  the  noble  Marquess  the  Chief  Be- 
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cretary  expressed  Ms  opinion  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  the  Committee 
was  secret  or  not.  He  maintained  that,  so 
far  as  they  had  heard,  there  was  nothing 
to  justify  the  House  in  believing  that 
the  appointment  of  such  a  Committee 
was  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the 
evils  which  now  existed;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  that  view  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  themselves  must  already 
be  in  possession  of  evidence  of  the 
strongest  possible  character.  It  had 
been  said  that  it  would  be  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  studiously  avoided 
telling  the  House  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  with  a  remedy  or 
not.  What  he  wanted  to  know  was 
whether  the  Government  were  prepared 
with  a  remedy,  or  were  they  not  so  pre- 
pared ?  If  they  were,  why  not  tell  it  to 
the  House  at  once,  and  proceed  to  the 
application  of  remedial  measures?  If 
not,  the  Gt)vemment  had  clearly  abro- 
gated the  functions  and  duty  of  a  Go- 
vernment in  a  manner  which  deserved 
the  condemnation  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country.  The  Qtyvemment  had  de- 
clared to  tifiat  House  that  in  one  portion 
of  Ireland  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  as  to  be  absolutely  intolerable; 
they  had  given  harrowing  descriptions 
of  outrages  which  were  stated  be  of 
daily  occurrence ;  they  had  stated  that 
a  reign  of  terror  existed  universally  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  yet,  one 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory), 
B  warm  and  consistent  supporter  of 
the  Government,  had  told  the  House 
that  the  police  at  this  moment  could 
lay  their  hands  upon  some  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  murders  which  horrified 
the  country,  if  they  had  but  authority 
to  do  so.  In  spite  of  assertions  like 
this  Her  Mwesty's  Gbvemment  had  no 
other  remedy  to  propose  than  simply 
a  recommendation  for  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted, and,  to  tl^e  people  chiefly  con- 
cerned, probably,  a  most  perilous  delay. 
When  he  listened  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  the  other  ni^ht, 
and  when  he  read  accounts  of  the  murders 
and  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated 
within  the  last  few  days,  he  was  tempted 
to  ask — '*  Whence  come  all  this  miser- 
able vacillation,  and  by  whom  are  these 
hesitating,  faltering  councils  directed  ?" 
The  Chief  Secretary,  in  proposing  the 
Motion;  perfbnned  bis  task  in  a  manner 


most  unlike  him;  his  manner  evidently 
showed  that  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  most  uncongenial  to  him.  To  shirk 
responsibility  was  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  noble  Friend.  Why  did  not 
the  Government  come  forward  like  men 
and  frankly  avow  that,  in  spite  of  all 
their  remedial  measures,  they  were  still 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land, and  upon  this  head  demand  the  assis- 
tance that  would  be  so  readily  given  by  the 
House  ?  It  was  true  that  by  that  course 
they  might  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
taunts  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  but 
that  should  have  been  no  bar  to  taking 
a  straightforward  course.  He  certainly 
should  vote  against  the  proposition  of 
the  Government — he  should  do  so  in  the 
hope  of  compelling  them  to  revise  their 
policy.  If  they  would  do  that  he  could 
promise  them  that,  instead  of  exposing 
themselves  to  that  ridicule  and  contempt 
which  their  present  proposal  had  univer- 
sally met  with,  they  would  receive  the 
cordial  support  of  every  man  of  honour 
and  inteUigence  throughout  the  country. 
SiE  EGBERT  PEEL :  Sir,  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Gt)vemment  has  risen 
thus  early  and  definitely  explained  the 
views  of  the  Ministry  upon  this  import- 
ant subject;  because,  whatever  doubts 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  near  me  may 
have  had  as  to  the  course  which  we 
ought  to  pursue  with  regard  to  the 
policy  indicated  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
now.  I  think  the  House  will  agree 
with  me  that  almost  everyone  who  has 
spoken  on  this  question — even  including 
my  noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory) — admits  that  this 
Motion  is  a  great  mistake.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that,  having  listened  to  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
give  way  to  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
the  Gt)vemment  on  being  obliged  to 
come  forward  to  make  a  Motion  of  this 
kind.  I  can  understand  a  weak  Gt)vem- 
ment  shrinking  from  responsibility  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  dilemma  as  that  in 
which  the  Gt)vemment  finds  itself,  and 
concealing  itself  under  such  a  Motion  as 
this;  but  this  is  a  Government  which, 
above  all  others,  has  placarded  its  effi- 
ciency, particularly  as  regards  Ireland ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  understand  that  it  has 
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signally  failed  to  bring  about  that  which, 
by  the  most  extravagant  legislation,  it 
too  fondly  hoped  to  accomplish.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  with  my  hon.  Friend  op- 
posite, that  I  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  for  it  was  the 
speech  of  an  honest  man — it  was  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  was  saying  that 
which  he  did  not  quite  feel  to  be  right. 
So  honest  was  it  that  he  convinced  me 
that  he  did  not  approve  the  policy  he  was 
recommended  to  advocate.  I  understand 
that  the  Government  intend  to  insist  on 
this  secret  investigation;  but  I  woidd 
say  let  them  withdraw  it.  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  oven  within  the  past  week, 
that  they  have  had  to  withdraw  from  a 
position  they  had  taken  up.  A  week 
ago  there  was  a  strong  position  taken  up 
by  the  Government  in  favour  of  a  Joint 
Committee  upon  Indian  affairs;  but  so 
strong  was  the  opposition  of  the  House 
to  such  a  defective  scheme  that  they  were 
practically  beaten,  and  they  had  to  with- 
draw from  it.  A  few  days  ago  they  re- 
commended this  Secret  Committee  for 
Ireland,  and  I  had  since  understood 
that  the  proposal  was  to  be  withdrawn  ; 
but  now  I  understand  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is  not  withdrawn. 
I  would  ask — I  would  implore  some- 
body on  the  Treasury  Bench  to  get  up 
and  say,  in  a  plain,  unmistakeable  man- 
ner— not  with  a  cloud  of  words,  which 
it  is  really  entertaining  to  listen  to,  but 
which  fail  to  convey  to  the  House  what 
the  Government  mean  to  do — I  would 
ask  someone  on  the  Treasury  Bench  to 
get  up  and  state  what  the  Government 
mean  to  do  in  this  matter.  I  can  well 
understand  how  my  noble  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  should  have 
made  use  of  these  words — that  he  spoke 
with  **  feelings  of  dismal  dismay."  [-^ 
hon.  Member  :  Painful  dismay.]  I 
accept  the  correction ;  but  it  might  have 
been  *'  dismal  dismay,"  seeing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  told  him  to  pluck  up  his 
courage  and  not  be  downhearted.  But, 
after  my  noble  Friend  sat  down,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  what  feU  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Chief  Se- 
cretary. He  directly,  in  words,  contra- 
dicted the  statement  made  by  my  noble 
Friend.  Actually,  sifter  the  speech  of 
"  painful  dismay,*'  and  *'  the  most  diffi- 
cult position  "  and  **  the  intolerable  state 
of  things "  in  which  my  noble  Friend  | 
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found  himself,  up  ^t  the  late  Ghiet 
Secretary,  and  speakm^  in  a  whirlwind 
of  official  passion,  which  carried  away 
nobody  but  himself — ^what  did  lie  say  ? 
The  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
said — 

**  At  no  time  within  memory  has  Ireland  been 
80  prosperoas,  so  oalm,  so  confident  of  the  fntnrt, 
80  contented,  bo  loyal  as  ihe  ii  at  the  present 

moment." 

Well,  now,  if  that  is  a  true  picture  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  in  Ood's  name  why 
come  down  here  and  insult  our  patience 
by  asking  for  such  an  inqxdiy  as  this  ? 
Why  do  you  placard  Ireland  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  and  hold  her  up  to 
the  scorn  of  Europe  as  rife  with  assassi- 
nation and  murder?      What   did    my 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  say  was  the  object  of  this  in- 
quiry ?    His  language  was  yer3E.  different 
m)m  that  of  the  Prime  Minister.      The 
Prime  Minister  founded  himself  entirely 
upon  precedents.  He  said — "  We  are  dis- 
posed to  take  our  stand  on  the  precedents 
of  1812,  1817,  and  1818."     He  said— 
<<  We  want  the  House  of  Commons  to 
act  as  a  check  upon  us."      [An  hon. 
Member:    The  Irish  Members.]    Yes, 
we  want  Irish  Members  to  exercise  a 
salutary  check  upon  us.     Why,  ereiy- 
body  in  the  country  is  trying  to  g^ad  on 
the   Qovemment  to  show   some   spirit 
in  its  procedings.       But  why  did  my 
noble  friend  ask  for  this  inquiiy  ?     He 
said — '*  We  don't  want  to  evade  respon- 
sibility ;  we  do  not  even  ask  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  remedy ;  we  merely  ask  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of   suppressing  this  state   of   things." 
Now,  reaUy,  I  pity  the  position  in  which 
my  noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary 
finds  himself  when  he  has  to  make  state- 
ments of  this  kind.     He  says  he  does 
not    seek  to  evade  responsibility,   but 
merely  that  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  suppressing  this 
state  of  things  in  Westmeath.    I  think 
those  words  are  now  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  to  bo  omitted ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  at  all  alters  the  position 
of  the  case.     Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Motion  is  altogether  a 
mistake — ^it  is  a  bad  Motion  and  ought 
to  be  resisted,  particidarly  by  Irish  Mem- 
bers.   I  can  hardly  conceive  that  one 
hon.  Member  from  Ireland  would  dare  to 
go  into  the  same  Lobby  with  the  Prime 
Minister.    My  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  says,  <'  We  want  to  check 
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bandism  in  Westmeath,  Meath,  and  in 
parts  of  the  King's  County ;  but  we  do 
not  want  to  fetter  our  action  by  any  rigid 
line."  Now,  no  doubt,  lie  is  perfectly 
right  there,  because  anyone  who  has  had 
any  connection  with  Ireland  knows  that 
Eibandism  is  not  confined  exclusively 
to  Meath,  Westmeath,  or  the  King's 
County.  It  has  ramifications,  as  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge,  through 
various  parts  of  Ireland — in  fact,  when 
I  was  in  Ireland  almost  the  only  Pro- 
vince of  Ireland  comparatively  free  of 
Eibandism  was  Connaught.  In  Sligo 
there  was  the  slightest  taint  of  disaffec- 
tion ;  but  with  that  exception  the  Pro- 
vince of  Connaught  was  almost  entirely 
free  from  BibandLsm.  My  noble  Friend 
truly  described  the  origin  and  organiza- 
tion of  this  most  terrible  society.  Any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  1832  will  ob- 
tain a  complete  account  of  Eibandism, 
and  Whiteboyism — another  class  of  ille- 
gal societies.  They  are  fully  described 
there.  But  what  surprised  me  in  the 
statement  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  was  when  he  alluded  to  the 
return  of  crimes  committed  in  Ireland 
to  justify  this  Motion.  He  says  the 
number  of  agrarian  crimes  in  January, 
1870,  amounted  to  321 ;  and  the  number 
of  agrarian  crimes  in  January,  1871, 
amounted  only  to  35.  But  surely  that 
would  hardly  justify  the  Gk)vemment  in 
coming  down  and  asking  a  Committee 
of  this  nature.  What  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  1837,  at  the  time  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government?  Will  the 
House  believe  it — such  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  that,  in  the  year  1 837,  the  number 
of  murders  conmiitted  were  722  —  an 
average  of  nearly  two  a-day.  In  the 
county  of  Tipperaiy  alone  tiiere  were 
124.  Could  the  state  of  affairs  be  more 
formidable  ?  What  did  the  Gbvemment 
then  do  ?  They  did  not  come  down  and 
ask  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry:  but 
they  proceeded  to  act — as  I  think  they 
were  justified  in  doing.  I  will  take  the 
counfy  of  Westmeath,  the  centre  and 
hotbed  of  Eibandism.  It  contains  a 
purely  agricultural  population.  It  is  30 
miles  long,  and  40  wide.  The  popula- 
tion is  of  a  very  limited  character.  In  that 
county  there  are  128  local  magistrates. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  if  they  were  disposed 
to  do  their  duty  we  should  not  need  this 
inquiry.  I  do  not  blame  them,  because 
I  know  the  terrorism  that  is  exercised 


over  them.  But  with  a  constabulary  in 
Ireland  amoimting  to  nearly  13,000, 
costing  this  count)^  nearly  £1,000,000, 
including  the  expense  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  it  does  appear  extraordi- 
nary that  the  Government  cannot  blot 
out  this  taint  from,  the  coimty  of  West- 
meath. I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
must  be  some  imder-current — some  di- 
vision in  the  Gx)vemment  in  regard  to 
this  Motion.  I  am  quite  satisfied  my 
noble  Friend  did  not,  of  his  own  mind 
and  determination,  bring  it  forward.  It 
certainly  comes  from  some  other  source. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Vice  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  counfy  of  Westmeath — a 
very  great  Eadical  by-the-by,  and  re- 
cently made  a  Peer,  as  a  sop,  I  suppose, 
to  the  Liberal  party — gave  advice  to  the 
Gt)vemment  on  the  subject;  but  there 
must  be  some  under-current  or  division 
in  the  Government  in  relation  to  it  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained  to  the  House. 
Now  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House 
the  position  we  are  in,  because  the  policy 
of  the  Government  not  only  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  on  a  great  many  others  that 
come  before  us,  exhibits  a  series  of  con- 
tradictions, of  compromises,  Commissions, 
and  Committees  that  really  are  most  per- 
plexing. I  have  been  in  this  House 
for  now  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
never  recollect  a  Government  conducted 
on  such  principles  before.  Last  year,  as 
everyboay  admitted,  was  a  Session  of 
compromises ;  this  year  we  have  nothing 
but  Commissions  and  Committees  to  in- 
quire into  different  matters.  Look  at  the 
contradiction  in  which  the  Gt)vemment 
have  exposed  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
Church  government  of  Ireh^d.  Last 
year  the  Prime  Minister,  upon  the  plea 
of  complete  religious  equality,  and  for 
the  fim  development  oi  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  came  down  to  the  House 
and  disestablished  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Ireland.  This  year  that  same  Mi- 
nister, under  Eoyal  authority,  supports 
the  spirituality  of  the  Pope,  who  con- 
demned as  heresy  these  same  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  the 
Minister  takes  as  his  guiding  star  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  I  can 
recommend  that  point  with  confidence  to 
the  digestion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird).  But 
mind — ^I  do  not  ask  him  to  write  me  a 
letter.  Well,  now  I  will  take  the  other 
point.    Take  the  Irish  Land  Bill.    Just 
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consider  the  position  of  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  the  Land  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
0.  Fortescue),  on  his  re-election  the 
other  day,  told  his  constituents  that 
he  hoped  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
wore  beginning  to  understand  the  effect 
of  the  measure;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  Monsell),  in  a  speech  to  his  con- 
stituents, said  it  was  merely  a  compro- 
mise, to  bo  followed  by  other  enactments. 
God  help  the  Irish  landlords  say  I; 
and  if  you  want  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is,  you  can  read  in 
a  few  lines  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
opinion  recently  given  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Sir  John  Gh»y),  whom 
I  know  of  old  when  I  was  in  Ireland  as 
a  must  energetic  and  vigorous  agitator. 
The  other  day  he  went  to  his  constituents 
to  speak  to  them  about  this  very  Bill, 
and  what  did  he  say  ?    He  said — 

"  Tliat  the  day  the  Queen's  sign-manual  was 
attached  to  the  Bill  oonTerting  its  proTislons  into 
absolute  law,  property  to  the  amount  of  orer 
£70,000,000  sterling  passed  by  that  stroke  of  the 
pen  from  one  side  of  the  ledger  to  the  other.  The 
property  which,  the  day  before  the  Bill  was  signed 
by  the  Queen,  was  the  property  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  became  the  day  following — nay,  the  very 
instant  the  Bill  was  signed — ^the  property  of  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland." 

Is  that  a  just  act  of  legislation  ?  Will 
that  bring  peace  to  Ireland  ?  And  now 
this  year  wo  have  a  Governmental  policy 
of  Committees  and  Commissions.  "We 
may,  and  I  think  we  shall,  have  a  very 
stormy  Session — indeed,  I  think,  the  Go- 
vernment are  preparing  for  it  by  shunt- 
ing as  much  as  possible  of  Public  Busi- 
ness into  Commissions  and  Committees. 
But  of  all  the  Commissions  I  ever  heard 
of  that  which  they  proi)osod  the  other 
day  was  the  most  extraordinary.  A  first- 
class  man-of-war  with  500  souls  on  board 
foundered  at  sea.  [** Question!"]  It 
is  the  Question,  as  I  shall  show  my  non. 
Friend  below  me.  I  am  showing  how 
the  policy  of  the  Qt)vemment  is  a  policy 
of  Commissions  and  Committees.  Last 
year  their  policy  was  one  of  contradic- 
tions and  compromises,  and  we  are 
asked  this  year  to  take  everything  into 
consideration  through  the  agency  of 
Commissions  and  Committees.  A  first- 
class  man-of-war,  with  500  souls  on 
board,  founders  at  sea.  The  Govern- 
ment   shelters    itself  behind   the   re- 
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sponsibiUty  of  subordinateB,  and  it  ap- 
points a  Commission  for  the  puT^KMe — 
of  what  ? — ^for  the  purpose  of  doing  that 
which  is  the  necessary  effect  of  a  Com- 
mission —  namely,  of  "  smothering  the 
truth  and  of  obstructing  investigatioii 
and  true  inquiiy."  Those  are  not  my 
words — they  are  the  words  of  a  man  whio 
has  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  this 
House.  They  are  the  words  of  Bir  Gheoige 
Comewall  Lewis.  However,  I  am  not 
going  to  pursue  this  further.  I  merely 
refer  to  it  to  show  that  we  are  drifting 
into  that  policy  of  Conmiissions  and  Com- 
mittees which  I  believe  to  be  Tery  ob- 
jectionable, and  to  which  I  am  sure  the 
good  sense  of  the  House  must  be  op- 
posed. But,  having  said  that,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  Ireland — ^with 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  beinf  con- 
nected officially  as  Chief  Secretazy  lonffer 
than  any  man  in  this  House,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, with  one  exception,  than  any  man 
in  this  country.  I  want  to  ask  the  House 
and  the  country  why  is  it  that  Ireland 
still  presents  such  an  anomaly  to  the 
world  as  it  does  ?  Ireland,  blessed  with 
a  fertile  soil,  with  veiy  great  advantages, 
capable  of  vast  industrial  development 
— ^why  is  it  that  she  should  present  such 
an  anomaly  to  the  world?  Why  is  it 
that  she  should  be  discontented  and  be 
rent  by  factions  and  disturbances  as  she 
is  ?  For  70  years  Parliaments  and  (3o- 
vemments  have  been  endeavonring  to 
deal  with  that  coimtry  by  all  the  con- 
trivances they  coidd  propose,  but  they 
have  never  been  able  to  eradicate  the 
evils  that  exist.  We  had  hoped  when 
the  present  Gtivemment  came  into  power 
two  years  ago  that  they  would  propose 
measures  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  xhey 
did  propose  two;  but  the  one,  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  half  of  Ireland  dis- 
affected, while  the  other  dissatisfied  the 
whole  of  the  population.  The  Land  Bill 
unquestionably  had  that  effect;  and  when 
it  is  calmly  and  fairly  considered  now,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  measure  beneficial 
to  Ireland.  But  I  would  now  refer  to 
the  expression  which  fell  from  the  late 
Chief  Becretaiy  for  Ireland.  In  alludinff 
to  what  I  have  already  quoted,  he  said 
that  Ireland  was  confident  in  the  Aitnre, 
that  she  was  loyal,  and  that  she  was 
contented.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  caimot 
think  that  Ireland  is  contented.  I  can- 
not think  she  is  satisfied.  I  do  not  think 
your  policy — the  policy  of  this  oonntzy 
for  70  years — ^has  been  what  it  dumld 
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be  for  Ireland;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend a  plan  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
preferable.  I  want  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  House  and  to  the  countiy. 
Why  should  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons give  an  estate  in  Ireland  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ?  Why  should  not  the 
heir  to  the  Crown  go  to  Ireland  occa- 
sionally ?  The  Irish  people  know  nothing 
whatever  of  Royalty — nothing  whatever 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown ;  and,  I 
am  boimd  to  say,  I  think  it  would  pro- 
duce a  most  beneficial  result  if  steps 
were  taken  for  giving  effect  to  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kmd.  Now,  Sir,  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  any  more.  I  am 
obliged  to  hon.  Members  for  having 
listened  so  patiently  to  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  will  merely  refer  once  more 
to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  0.  Fortescue) — a  statement 
which  I  heard  with  pain.  He  said  there 
were  some  Members  within  these  walls 
who  hope  to  see  the  failure  of  the  measures 
which  the  Government  propose.  Now, 
I  am  not  one  of  those.  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  passed,  fail.  I  hope  to 
see  the  anticipations  and  apprehensions 
which  I  might  have  formed  dispelled ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  see  those  measures 
fail  in  carrying  out  beneficial  results  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland.  In  common  with 
every  man  who  considers  the  state  of 
Ireland,  I  do  want  to  see  Ireland  con- 
tented ;  I  do  want  to  see  her  satisfied — 
and  I  feel  convinced  that  you  must  adopt 
another  policy  from  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  pursuing  for  the 
last  two  years  to  attain  such  a  result ; 
and  I  do  think — I  do  in  my  conscience 
believe  —  that  if  some  such  suggestion 
as  I  have  thrown  out  as  regards  in- 
viting a  member  of  the  Royal  Family 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  Ireland  were 
carried  into  execution — ^I  do  think  it 
woidd  recommend  itself  to  the  favour- 
able judgment  of  this  coimtry,  and  I  do 
believe  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
more  than  all  your  Commissions,  and 
your  Secret  Committees,  and  your  crude 
acts  of  legislation,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  enlisting  in  favotir  of  Imperial 
interests  the  kindly  sympathies  and  the 
generous  hearts  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mb.  O'REILLY  said,  that  it  was  with 
very  great  regret  that  he  found  himself 
constrained  to  oppose  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Qiief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land for  the  appointment  of  this  Oojool- 


mittee,  as  useless  and  as  creating  an 
evil  precedent.  He  regarded  it  as  use- 
less, because  he  believ^  that  it  would 
not  obtain  any  valuable  evidence  or  any 
evidence  that  would  bear  weight.  Those 
who  had  evidence  of  importance  to  give 
would  give  it  without  going  before  a 
Committee,  and  the  only  farther  evi- 
dence that  would  be  obtained  by  hear- 
ing the  witnesses  in  private  would  be 
stories  of  individual  intimidation  which 
must  be  worthless  xmless  they  were 
sifted.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and 
grand  jurors  of  Westmeath  would  no 
more  uirink  from  giving  their  evidence 
in  pubHo  than  they  had  shrunk  from 
making  in  pubUc  tiie  statements  they 
had  already  made.  Evidence,  moreover, 
which  was  intended  to  lead  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  and  of  right-think- 
ing men  in  Ireland  should  be  evidence 
which  Parliament  could  weigh,  and  to 
which  they  could  point  as  a  justification 
for  any  cause  which  might  subsequently 
be  taken.  In  the  case  of  political  crimes, 
apprehended  invasion,  or  open  insurrec- 
tion, the  Gt>veniment  might  be  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  it  was  not 
desirable  to  disclose,  because  this  would 
be  giving^  information  to  the  common 
enemy,  ^ut  when  the  inquiry  had  di- 
rect reference  to  legislation  which  might 
affect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  similar 
reasons  could  not  be  advanced  for  giving 
the  evidence  in  private ;  for  it  was  not 
merely  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
community  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  legislation,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convince.  He  had  not  shrunk  from  sup- 
porting measures  of  exceptional  severity 
towards  Ireland  when  these  were  pro- 
posed upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  he  should  shrink  from 
supporting  any  measures  resting  upon 
evidence  which  could  not  be  publicly 
adduced.  According  to  the  forms  of  the 
House,  moreover,  tiiis  evidence,  though 
given  in  secret,  would  be  without  the 
sanction  of  an  oath.  As  to  the  Riband  or- 
ganization in  Westmeath,  he  had  known 
tiiat  county  for  25  years,  and  he  had 
never  known  it  free  from  the  curse 
of  Ribandism;  and  he  admitted  that 
when  so  much  had  been  done  to  remove 
eveiy  cause  of  complaint  in  Ireland  that 
strong  measures  of  repression  were  jus- 
tifiable in  the  case  of  exceptional  crimes. 
But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  re- 
eent  legislation  would  all  at  once  eradi* 
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cate  an  evil  of  ancient  growtli.  For  the 
county  in  which  he  himself  resided,  and 
for  other  counties  with  which  he  was 
connected;  he  could  say  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  two  Sessions,  and  es- 
pecially the  Land  BiU,  had  done  much 
to  promote  and  spread  a  feeling  of  trust 
in  the  justice  of  [Parliament,  and  also  a 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  con- 
tent, which  had  already  produced  much 
good,  and  would  produce  more,  in  the 
repression  of  crime. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  would  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  in  his  endea- 
vours to  suggest  means  for  conciliating 
the  sister  island ;  but  he  fully  concurred 
with  him,  and  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Viscount 
Sandon),  in  deprecating  some  expressions 
which,  unfortimately,  though,  doubtless, 
unintentionally,  fell  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  there  were  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  desired  the 
failure  of  the  measures  proposed  by  Go- 
vernment with  reference  to  Lreland.  He 
believed  that  for  those  words  there  existed 
no  justification  whatever.  For  his  own 
part,  strongly  as  he  had  been  opposed 
to  the  ^'  remedial  measures  "  of  the  last 
two  Sessions,  the  moment  they  became 
law  he  wished  as  heartily  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  could  do  that 
those  effects  which  the  Government  an- 
ticipated might  follow  from  them  ;  and 
that  sentiment,  he  believed,  was  shared 
by  every  Member  upon  that  side  of  the 
House.  He  confessed  that,  the  course 
taken  by  the  Qt)vemment  upon  this 
question  had  much  astonished  him.  He 
came  down  expecting  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary,  in  moving  for  this 
Committee,  would  have  taken  credit  for 
the  general  success  of  their  remedial 
measures,  and  would  have  told  them  that 
the  greater  part  of  L*eland  was  free  from 
crime,  and  enjoying  progressive  pros- 
perity; but  that  they  desired  to  have 
their  hands  strengthened  for  dealing 
with  one  exceptional  plague  spot.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Government  proposed 
to  divest  themselves  of  all  responsibility, 
and  to  cast  this  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  He  had  no  wish 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Committees 
up-stairs ;  but  they  all  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  action  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. The  inquiry,  it  was  now  understood, 
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was  not  to  be  a  secret  inquiry.  How 
could  such  an  inquiry  be  expected  in  any 
way  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, when  it  was  appCLrent  that  the 
evidence  given  by  persons  before  the 
Committee,  exposing  the  real  state  of 
things,  might  reach  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  their  lives  afterwards 
would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  piirchase  ? 
He  objected  to  a  Committee,  because  he 
believed  its  action  would  be  productive 
of  delay.  If  the  case  was  urgent — and 
the  contents  of  the  newspapers  for  the 
last  two  days  were  not  re-assuring  on 
that  point — then  action  ought  to  be  im- 
mediate, and  the  delay  of  weeks  which 
must  attend  the  action  of  a  Committee 
was  not  a  way  in  which  the  Government 
ought  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  giving 
a  vote  upon  this  question,  ne  felt  that 
he  could  not  support  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  moved  the  Previous  Question, 
because  by  doing  so  he  should  be  voting 
against  all  action  in  this  matter.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  Motion  itself,  he 
thought  the  more  dignified  course  forMem- 
bers  upon  his  side  of  the  House  would 
be  to  abstain  from  any  action  whatever 
in  the  matter,  but  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility entirely  upon  the  Gt)vemment.  He 
believed  the  course  the  Gt)vemment  pro- 
posed to  take  was  a  wrong  one;  but, 
until  those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the 
House  could  show  a  better  plan,  and  un- 
dertake to  carry  it  into  execution — which 
was  not  likely  in  the  present  state  of  par- 
ties— ^they  would  best  consult  their  own 
interests  by  not  taking  part  in  the  vote 
on  the  question  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  it 
was  with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  so 
soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  House 
he  was  compelled  to  request  the  indul- 
gence of  hon.  Members  while  expledning 
the  reasons  for  the  vote  which,  in  jus- 
tice to  his  constituents,  he  was  about  to 
give.  The  part  of  the  country  from 
which  he  came  (Galway)  had  been  truly 
described  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel) 
as  having  never  been  tainted  with  Bi- 
bandism,  or  even  with  agrarian  crime. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  of  that  province 
took  a  deep  interest  in  aU  that  concerned 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  thought 
it  right,  then,  to  state  that  Eibandism 
was  not  a  crime  of  universal  application 
in  Ireland;  it  was  a  special  and  local 
blot  very  similar  to  the  crimes  which 
formerly  occuxred  in  Sheffieldi  and  were 
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known  as  Trades  Union  outrages.  Many 
years  ago  Bibandism  was  regarded  as 
a  mode  of  revenging  agrarian  injuries ; 
but  recent  legislation  had  worked  a 
change  in  the  Hght  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  people.  No  one  who 
knew  anything  of  the  subject  could 
doubt  that  the  whole  mind  of  Ireland 
had  been  changed  by  the  legislation  of 
the  last  two  years.  There  was  not  a 
barrister  practising  at  the  criminal  bar 
who  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
heads  of  the  Biband  conspiracy  were 
persons  who  were  perfectly  well  known, 
and  who  had  been  conspirators  aU  their 
lives.  He  believed  that  political  con- 
spiracy resembled  dram  drinking,  and 
that  Ihose  who  had  once  indulged  in  it 
never  ceased  to  require  the  excitement 
as  long  as  they  lived.  The  Biband  con- 
spiracy could  not  be  put  down  untiL 
death  put  an  end  to  those  who  were  at 
the  head  of  it.  The  information  which 
he  felt  assured  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Gt)vemment  must  show  that  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  conspiracy 
in  Westmeath  were  as  well  known  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  feared  the  Committee  would  find 
that  persons  of  high  station  in  that 
county  went  in  such  dread  of  their  lives 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying 
black  mail  in  order  to  be  free  j&om  the 
operations  of  the  Hiband  conspiracy. 
Surely,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  best 
way  to  attain  the  object  in  view  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  ask  for  power 
to  at  once  seize  those  persons  who  were 
conspirators  by  nature  and  habit,  and 
who  would  never  cease  to  be  so  as  long 
as  they  were  at  large.  The  Biband  So- 
ciety was  a  secret  society ;  and  if  this 
Committee  were  appointed,  he  was  cer- 
tain it  would  supply  a  taunt  against  the 
Government  which  would  be  used  in  the 
future — ^its  conclusions  would  not  be  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  its  authority  would  be 
questioned.  The  Bibandmen  would  say 
— '*  Ours  is  a  Secret  Society,  and  the 
Government  meets  us  by  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee." If  the  words  about  secresy 
had  not  been  virtually  withdrawn,  he 
could  not  have  voted  for  the  Govern- 
ment; but  if  the  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
not  suf&ciently  elucidated,  and  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  were,  save 
under  some  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, to  be  open  to  all  Members  of 
the  House,   and    subsequently  to    the 


whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  was 
prepared  to  give  his  support  to  the  Go- 
vernment. It  would,  ne  believed,  be 
found  that  this  conspiracy  was  the  work 
of  a  very  few  individuals.  The  society 
had  ceased  to  be  agrarian  and  had  be- 
come perfectly  intolerable,  for  it  inter- 
fered with  every  relation  of  life.  No 
man  could  discharge  a  servant  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath  without  feeling  he 
was  liable  to  be  tried  for  his  life  by  that 
horrible  tribunal.  Even  the  servants  of 
the  railway  companies  in  minor  situa- 
tions could  no  longer  discharge  with  im- 
pimity  their  duties  to  their  employers. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  show  that  Ire- 
land was  at  heart  sound  and  content 
with  the  legislation  of  the  last  two 
years,  he  would  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 
The  inquiry  would,  he  felt  convinced, 
show  that  the  Irish  people  in  general 
were  grateful  for  what  had  been  done 
for  them ;  and  that  if  a  foul  blot  stiU 
existed  in  one  portion  of  the  country,  it 
arose  from  causes  with  regard  to  which 
the  Legislature  could  not  provide  an 
immediate  remedy.  In  consequence  of 
a  remark  which  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  who 
dared  any  Irish  Member  to  support  the 
Motion  for  this  Committee,  he  felt  that 
if  he  did  so  silently  his  conduct  might  be 
misimderstood  not  only  in  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour 
of  representing.  It  was  with  pain  that 
he  addressed  himself  to  a  subject  so  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  he  trusted  that  on  a  fu- 
ture day  his  lot  might  be  more  happy, 
and  that  he  might  be  able  to  convey  to 
this  country  the  grateful  thanks  of  a 
people  who  had  become  united  in  the 
desire  to  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and 
tranquillity  in  their  island  in  union  with 
this  kingdom. 

Mb.  W.  JOHNSTON  said,  he  rose  to 
refer  to  an  expression  used  on  Tuesday 
evening  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  stud — 

**  Probably,  most  hon.  Members  know  as  well  as 
I  do  what  is  the  nature  and  object  of  a  Riband 
Society.  Originally  it  had  something  of  a  religioas 
and  political  character  about  it.  I  ^lieve  it  began 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  organization  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  adherents  against  the  Orange  Society." 

As  a  member  of  the  Orange  Society  he 
could  not  sit  still  and  listen  to  the  no 
doubt  unintentional  misrepresentation  by 
the  noble  Lord  of  the  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  that  Socie^.    A  work  pub- 
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liahed  by  the  late  Sir  GFeorge  (Joniewall 
Lewis  in  1836  showed  that  the  Biband 
Society  dated  as  far  back  as  1 784,  though 
it  did  not  assume  its  present  name  until 
1798;  whereas  the  Orange  Society  was 
not  founded  till  1795 — so  that  the  noble 
Lord's  statement  was  manifestly  incor- 
rect. The  great  objects  of  the  Orange 
Society  wore  very  difPerent  from  those  of 
the  Eiband  Society,  and  as  the  former 
might  be  unknown  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers he  would  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  authorized  rules  and  reg^ula- 
tions  of  the  Orange  Listitution : — 

"  The  Institution  is  composed  of  Protestants* 
united,  and  resolved  to  the  utmost  of  their  power* 
to  support  and  defend  the  rightful  Sovereign,  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  the 
legislative  Union,  and  the  Succession  to  the  Throne 
in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  being  Protestant ; 
and  united,  further,  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
persons  and  properties,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.  It  is  exclusively  an  association 
of  those  who  are  attached  to  the  religion  of  the 
Reformation,  and  will  not  admit  into  its  brother- 
hood  persons  whom  an  intolerant  spirit  leads  to 
persecute,  injure,  or  upbraid  anj  man  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions." 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  Eiband  So- 
ciety being  founded  for  self  protection 
against  the  Orange  Society,  the  latter 
was  established  for  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  religion  long  after  the  for- 
mer existed.  The  Orange  Society  was 
still  a  bond  of  tmion  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  Lreland,  its  members  being 
anxious  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
Grown  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order.  On  the  present  occasion  he  should 
not  venture  to  criticize  the  general  policy 
of  the  Oovemment.  With  much  of  that 
policy  he  concurred ;  with  much  of  it  he 
was  totally  at  variance.  He  objected  to 
the  proposal  for  a  Select  Committee,  and 
to  the  addition  of  the  words  indicating 
that  it  was  to  be  a  Secret  Committee. 
He  would  put  to  the  Oovemment  the 
question  asked  the  other  evening  by  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  local  taxa- 
tion— *'Are  we  to  go  on  inquiring,  or 
shall  the  Government  produce  a  Bill?" 
He  admitted  he  had  some  doubt  as  to 
the  course  he  should  take  in  reference  to 
the  present  proposal  until  he  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government;  but  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  had  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  bound  to  give  it 
his  most  uncompromising  opposition.  If 
a  Secret  Committee  were  appointed,  the 
witnesses  examined  before  it  would  be 
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shot  on  their  return  to  Ireland.  The 
absence  of  oeriain  persons  would  be 
marked — it  would  be  well-known  what 
they  were  absent  for — and  they  would 
return  doomed  men.  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  a  magistrate  of  Westmeath 
had  paid  black  mail  in  order  to  atoid 
being  shot,  and  that  certain  magistrates 
had  declined  an  invitation  to  dme  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  because  they 
thought  they  could  not  safely  leave  their 
own  residences.  He  did  not  give  the 
latter  statement  on  his  own  authority, 
but  it  was  stated  two  days  ago  in  The 
Dublin  Evening  Mail.  If  there  were  a 
necessity  for  doing  anything,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment,  he  hoped,  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  immediate  action, 
instead  of  shirking  responsibility  and 
throwing  the  odium  of  a  coercive  mea- 
sure on  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sib  DOMINIC  COBEIGAN  said,  he 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  had  left  the  House,  for  he  had 
used  language  ofiEensiye  to  Irish  Mem- 
bers by  sajrmg  that  not  one  of  them 
would  dare  to  go  into  the  Lobby  with 
the  Gbvemment  on  this  occasion.  One 
Irish  Member  had  already  answered  the 
challenge,  and  he  (Sir  Dominic  Corrigan) 
would  make  a  second ;  although  he 
should  have  opposed  the  Motion  had  it 
been  persevered  in  in  its  original  form. 
The  mipression  that  this  was  to  be  a 
Secret  Committee,  such  as  had  not  sat 
for  half  a  century,  hcul  gone  abroad,  and 
had  been  used  as  a  means  of  exciting 
hostility  against  the  Government.  That 
misapprehension  had  now  been  removed. 
The  words,  also,  that  the  Committee  was 
to  devise  means  for  the  suppression  of 
the  disturbances  were  to  be  omitted. 
Therefore,  it  would  remain  a  mere  Motion 
for  a  Committee  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Could  anybody  ol^ject  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee as  that?  His  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  Motion  were  these— It  was 
due  to  Ireland  herself.  There  could  be 
no  question  that  murder  stalked  abroad, 
and  Gt)d  would  not  bless  the  countiy 
from  which  the  cry  of  murder  arose  to 
heaven.  It  was  due  to  the  Government 
to  grant  the  Committee,  because  they 
were  really  upon  their  trial  in  reference 
to  their  Irish  policy,  and  it  should  be 
ascertained  how  far  that  policy  had  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  the  country.  He 
shoidd  vote  for  inquiry  in  defence  of  hia 
countrymen,  because  he  beHered  that 
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the  murden  were  the  work  of  only  a 
very  few  bad  men  among  a  popidation 
far  less  than  that  of  Sheffield,  scattered 
over  a  whole  county.  The  county  of 
Westmeath  was  the  smallest  in  Ire- 
land;  and  it  was  very  thinly  populated. 
Eloquent  as  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  was,  it  convinced  him 
that  he  ought  to  vote  for  this  Motion  in 
its  present  form.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  called  the  Land  Bill  ''  legal- 
ized confiscation ; "  but  if  that  BiU  had 
not  been  passed  the  dark  pall  of  mid- 
night murder  would  have  covered  the 
whole  country ;  nights  would  have  been 
spent  in  murdering  landlords,  and  days 
in  executing  tenants.  There  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  war  of  exter- 
mination between  landlords  and  te- 
nants. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
called  the  Church  Disestablishment  Bill 
the  '' consecration  of  sacrilege;"  but 
if  that  Bill  had  not  been  passed,  there 
would  have  arisen  a  combination  of 
6,000,000  of  Catholics  and  Nonconfor- 
mists— ^intellect  would  have  been  com- 
bined with  right,  and  such  a  combina- 
tion must  have  ultimately  prevailed.  It 
had  also  been  said  that  the  Ministry 
had  **  condoned  high  treason ;"  but  his 
only  charge  against  them  was  that  they 
had  not  let  the  prisoners  out  soon 
enough,  for  the  agitation  caused  here 
and  in  America  by  their  long  detention 
had  done  far  more  harm  than  their 
earlier  release  would  have  done. 

Visoouirr  E0Y8T0N  said,  he  did  not 
at  all  doubt  that  the  Irish  Members 
would  be  actuated  by  what  they  deemed 
best  for  their  country ;  but  he  did  not 
at  all  admit  that  the  question  was  one 
which  might  be  well  discussed  by  other 
than  IriiUL  Members ;  he  maintained 
that  if  other  Members  entertained  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject,  it  was  perfectly 
fair  and  just  that  they  should  express 
those  opinions.  The  matter  was  one 
which  did  not  affect  Ireland  alone.  He 
quite  concurred  with  his  right  hon. 
friend  the  Member  for  Nor£  Lanca- 
shire (Colonel  Wilson-Patten)  that  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Secretaiy  for  Ireland,  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Motion,  were  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  House;  but, 
without  disregarding  those  feelings,  they 
might  still  be  allowed  to  dispute  the 
pohcy  of  the  Government  as  indicated 
oy  ihe  Sesolution.  The  noble  Lord 
said  that;  in  the  opinion  of  the  Qovem- 


ment,  a  oonspirai^  eiiiited,  that  it  was 
an  intolerable  state  of  things,  and  that 
they  were  determined  to  apj^y  a  remedy. 
On  his  side  the  House  tiiere  was  the 
most  perfect  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment mat  they  should  apply  a  remedy  for 
this  deplorable  state  of  tnmgs ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  himself  said  me  Govern- 
ment did  not  require  the  Committee  to 
discover  the  remedy — that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do  this,  and 
that  they  asked  for  the  Committee  to 
assbt  the  Government  by  examining  into 
the  facts.  Why,  then,  were  they  asked 
for  a  Committee  at  all  ?  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  that  the  evils  now 
to  be  dealt  with  could  not  be  best  met 
by  legislating  in  haste  or  in  panic ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  such  a  Committee  as 
was  now  proposed  could  hardly  finish 
its  labours  before  the  end  of  the  Session, 
and,  before  the  Conmiittee  reported,  the 
Government  would  be  imable  to  apply 
the  remedy.  The  stem  exigencies  of  the 
case  described  to  them  so  forcibly  by  the 
Government  would  scarcely  admit  of  such 
protracted  delay.  The  noble  Lord  had 
told  them  they  had  had  enough  of  hasty 
legislation.  Was  the  noble  Lord  then 
referring  to  the  L*ish  Church  and  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  ?  [**  No !  "]  Then,  to 
what  hasty  legislation  did  he  refer  ? 

She  Marquess  of  Habtototon  :  To  the 
eroion  Bill,  passed  almost  in  a  single 
day.]|  The  Coercion  Bill  of  last  year 
certainly  was  not  one  for  which  his  side 
of  the  House  was  responsible.  The  pre- 
sent proposition  was  that  they  should 
enter  upon  a  prolonged  discussion  in 
Secret  Committee  before  they  could 
legislate  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  sufficient  groimd 
had  been  laid  for  granting  the  Commit- 
tee, and  they  must  themselve  see  that 
their  present  proposition  was  repugnant 
to  the  general  feeling  of  the  House. 
Hardly  anybody  but  Sie  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  said  a  word 
in  its  favour.  The  taimt  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  levelled 
against  his  side  of  the  House,  that  they 
took  pleasure  ii^  the  failure  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  two  years,  was  un- 
founded and  unjust.  There  was  every 
disposition  on  that  side  to  support  the 
Government  in  upholding  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  Ireland ;  but  the  question 
was,  was  it  necessary  or  right  that  a 
Committee  of  that  House  should  inves- 
tigate matters  on  which  the  noble  Lord 
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and  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Gbyemment  admitted  that 
they  were  perfectly  well  informed  ? 
[Mr.  Gladstone  dissented.]  That  was 
the  impression  conveyed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  and,  certainly,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Meath — which  was  not  free 
from  the  vices  that  contaminated  West- 
meath — had,  within  the  last  48  hours, 
declared  that  a  terrible  state  of  things 
existed — that  the  persons  threatened 
with  assassination  might  be  few  in  num- 
ber ;  but  that  men  were  lying  in  wait, 
watching,  tiger-like,  for  their  victims, 
and  that  no  law  could  bring  prosperity 
to  a  community  so  situated;  and  that 
though  the  persons  threatened  might  be 
but  few  in  number,  no  one  could  tell 
but  what  he  was  one.  Such  an  opinion 
from  such  a  quarter  was  pretty  strong 
evidence  that  the  Government  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  those  counties  that  were  imder 
the  ban  of  Kibandism.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  had  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  for  the  sake 
of  the  Government  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  the  House,  and  also  in  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Why  should  a 
Government  so  strong  in  Parliamentary 
support  and  administrative  ability  ask 
for  such  a  Committee  for  its  own  sake  ? 
Then,  as  to  appointing  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  House,  the  opinion  of  the  House  was 
manifestly  against  granting  the  Com- 
mittee. Nor  did  he  think  it  would  be 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Lreland 
to  grant  it.  His  behef  was  that  the 
Committee  so  far  from  being  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  would  cause  great 
dissatisfaction  there.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing  to  transport  to  this 
coimtry  to  give  evidence  persons  whose 
opinions  would  be  pretty  well  known, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  this  risk,  ^e  Prime 
Minister  assumed  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gaUant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten)  had  demanded  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  As  far  aa 
his  memory  served  him,  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  made  no  mention 
of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  although  he  woidd  not  say  that 
might  not  have  been  his  meaning ;  but 
there  had  not  been  a  general  indication 
of  opinion  on  his  side  that  such  a  mea- 
sure was  necessary  or  even  right.  Other 
remedies  might  be  used ;  and,  oertaanly. 

Viscount  Royston 


the  Government  had  great  powers  tinder 
the  Act  of  last  year.  He  wished  that 
they  would  carry  out  ftdly  those  powers. 
H«  did  not  thmk  that  the  precedents 
which  had  been  quoted  would  justify  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee.  The 
Committees  in  1817  and  1818,  for  in- 
stance, were  to  investigate  matters  in 
reference  to  riots  in  England ;  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  not 
on  account  of  treasonable  acts  of  crime, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  the 
House  to  believe,  but  in  consequence  of 
actions  directed  against  the  safely  of 
private  property  and  private  life.  Trea- 
sonable conspiracies,  which  att€tck  pro- 
perty and  liie,  demanded  the  strongest 
legislation  the  House  could  give ;  and  if 
the  state  of  Ireland  was  so  frightful 
that  the  noble  Lord,  with  feelings  of 
painful  dismay,  asked  for  legislation 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  safety  of  its 
property  and  its  people,  then  the  Gb- 
vemment  would  be  justified  in  using 
whatever  power  they  possessed  to  rescue 
that  coimtry  from  misery  and  despair, 
and  it  might  depend  upon  support  from 
the  great  body  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  on  that  side  of  the  House.  They 
did  not  wish  to  place  the  Gk)vemment 
in  a  position  of  difB.culty,  for  they  were 
animated  by  one  feeling  of  anxious  and 
painful  solicitude  that  the  Government 
should  be  assisted  in  their  present  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  that  the  argument 
of  the  Opposition  appeared  to  be  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Motion  now 
before  the  House  was  an  admission  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  in  regard 
to  their  remedial  measures  for  Ireland, 
had  been  a  failure.  He  (Mr.  Synan) 
emphatically  denied  that  their  policy  had 
been  a  failure.  He  contended  that  if 
the  measures  of  last  Session  had  not  been 
passed,  the  Prime  Minister  might  now 
be  asking  the  House  to  adopt  those 
larger  measures  which  the  Opposition 
taunted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
not  adopting ;  and,  instead  of  dealing 
with  Meath  and  King's  County,  the 
House  would  have  been  urged  to  apply 
the  proposed  remedy  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.  The  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  a  success.  Instead 
of  having,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Bisra^)  said, ''  legalized 
confiscation,"  the  remedial  measures  of 
the  Government  had  checked  confisca- 
tion. They  had  also  liberated  oonsoiencei 
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and  instead  of  "  oondoning  treason " 
they  had  arrested  treason.  With  regard 
to  ^e  Motion  itself,  he  was  uncertain  in 
what  form  it  was  intended  to  be  finally 
left  to  the  House,  but  he  would  assume 
that  the  word  '*  Secret"  would  be  elimi- 
nated £rom  it,  and  that  the  Committee 
would  not  be  empowered  to  recommend 
any  particular  measures  to  be  carried 
into  efiPect.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be 
a  Motion  for  a  mere  open  Committee  of 
that  House  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
things  in  Westmeath ;  and  it  might  well 
be  asked,  eut  bono  ?  What  evidence  did 
the  Government  think  they  were  likely 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  an  open  Com- 
mittee ?  Did  they  expect  that  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Westmeath  would  care  that 
any  evidence  they  could  eive  on  the 
subject  should  be  published  to  the 
world?  If  the  two  magistrates  from 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  received  letters  were 
afraid  to  disclose  their  names,  did  they 
think  it  likely  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  give  their  evidence  before  an 
open  Committee  ?  Depend  upon  it  that, 
if  the  Motion  were  agreed  to,  the  Com- 
mittee must  either  be  a  Secret  Committee, 
or  else  its  proceedings  would  be  a  mere 
sham.  With  regard  to  precedents,  the 
Liberal  party  opposed  the  proposal  made 
in  1818,  on  the  groimd  mat  it  was  an 
imconstitutional  attempt  by  the  Gt>vern- 
ment  to  transfer  their  responsibility  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Tories, 
having  a  majority,  carried  their  point. 
It  was  curious  to  find  the  Liberal  party 
in  the  present  day  copying  the  precedent 
set  by  their  political  opponents  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  ThQ  facts  stated  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee,  so  far  from 
justifying  the  Motion  would  afford  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  to  base  a 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  last  Session ;  for  he  said  that, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Westmeath 
and  the  King's  County,  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  peaceful,  prosperous,  and 
progressilig.  And  what  did  the  excep- 
tion amoimt  to  ?  To  this  simply — ^that, 
among  a  population  of  120,000  persons, 
there  had  been  four  murders,  and  four 
attempts  at  murder,  in  the  course  of  14 
months.  Surely  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  the  House  in  granting  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  The  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act  was  a  very  stringent  law ;  but 
the  Peace  IVeservation  Act,  not  being 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  put  an  end  to 
agrarian  crime  in  Weshneath,  it  now 
seemed  that  the  Constitution  must  be 
suspended  in  order  to  effect  a  change 
for  the  better.  K  this  was  done,  it 
would  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  so 
extreme  a  course  had  been  resorted  to 
for  the  repression  of  that  particular  class 
of  crime.  He  heartily  denounced  Ri- 
bandism,  but  he  considered  Orangeism 
as  bad ;  but  to  suspend  the  liberties  of 
the  people  because  of  the  influence  of 
those  societies  would  only  exasperate  all 
classes  in  Ireland.  He  could  not  sup- 
port either  of  the  courses  that  had  been 
proposed — the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  or  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry ;  for  the  opinion 
of  every  right-minded  man  in  Ireland 
was  opposed  to  the  recent  proceedings 
in  Westmeath,  and  the  strength  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  backing  up  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  existing  law,  would  prove 
sufficient.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon)  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  had  complained  that 
Qt)vemment  was  intruding  Irish  sub- 
jects upon  the  gravest  hours  of  the  Ses- 
sion. This  was  ju^t  the  view  taken  by 
the  Home  Government  Association  in 
Ireland,  and  he  should  like  to  know  if 
the  noble  Lord  approved  generally  of 
the  policy  avowed  by  that  body.  He 
(Mr.  Synan)  said  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  referred 
to  a  subject  that  ought  not  to  be  discussed 
there  at  all.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped 
that  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  would 
either  withdraw  their  Motion,  or  pass  it 
in  such  terms  that  it  would  not  be  an  in- 
sult to  the  Irish  people,  by  threatening 
them  with  a  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  they  lived. 

Sin  GEORGE  JENBINSON  said,  he 
thought  that  upon  a  crisis  of  this  im- 
portance no  man  ought  to  vote  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government  unless  he 
had  g^d  grounds  for  such  a  vote.  On 
the  main  point,  the  granting  of  this 
Committee,  ne  should  feel  boimd  to  vote 
against,  and  should  therefore  vote  also 
against  the  Motion  for  the  Previous 
Question.  On  Thursday  the  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  gave 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  ask  for  an 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  which,  he 
said,  was  to  be  a  secret  one.  It  was 
only  about  48  hours  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House  again  and  said  that 
the  Committee  was  not  to  be  secret, 
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He  (Sir  Gborge  Jenldnson)  should  like 
to  kaow  wliat  good  reasons  Her  Majesty's 
Govummcmt  could  adduce  for  so  great  a 
change  in  so  short  a  time.  Ho  thought 
tliat  Huch  vacillation  on  the  part  of  the 
Gk)vemment  was  indecent.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  lata  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  congratulating  the  House 
on  the  absence  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and 
on  the  contentment  and  loyalty  in  Ire- 
land, a  fresh  murder  was  committed; 
not,  indeed,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath, 
but  in  the  county  of  Limerick — a  person 
was  shot  dead  in  his  house  within  30 
yards  of  a  police  station;  and  on  the 
next  morning  there  was  an  announce- 
ment of  another  agrarian  outrage  in  the 
countv  of  Clare,  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Leconfiold.  This  showed,  he  thought, 
that  Ireland  was  not  as  contented  and 
2)ro8perous  as  was  represented.  His 
rea8<ms  for  voting  against  the  Motion 
were  these  —  if  the  Committee  were  to 
be  secret,  it  would  very  much  prejudice 
the  G-ovemment ;  and  if  it  were  not  to 
be  secret,  ho  did  not  think  they  would 
get  the  evidence  they  professed  to  be  de- 
sirous to  have.  As  to  the  alternative 
which  the  Prime  Minister  put  before  the 
House  that  night,  that  secresy  was  to  be 
occasional — that  the  Committee  could 
come  before  the  House  to  make  it  secret 
whenever  it  chose  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  evidence  of  any  particular 
witness — the  effect  of  that  would  be  that 
the  witness  who  gave  evidence  in  secret 
would  be  doomed  to  destruction  on  his 
return  to  Ireland.  Such  a  provision  as 
that  would  be  less  efficacious  than 
making  the  Committee  absolutely  secret, 
or  not  secret  at  all.  The  objection  he 
had  to  a  Committee  was  that  it  involved 
delay,  and  that  during  the  delay  there 
would  be  more  loss  of  life.  In  his  opi- 
nion, immediate  action  was  required; 
and  if  the  Government  would  propose, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  such  mea- 
sures as  woidd  effectually  put  down 
those  agrarian  outrages,  they  would 
meet  with  sup|)ort  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  ihii  Conservative  side  of  the  House. 
Ho  denied  that  this  question  had  been 
treated  in  a  part}'  sense.  He  believed 
the  i^Hish  of  hon.  Slembers  was  bond  fide 
to  assist  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
a  way  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.  One  hon.  Member  on  the 
Conservative  side  had  declared  that  he 
would  not  vote  on  this  question ;  but  he 
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(Sir  George  Jenkinson)  held  that  it 
would  not  be  conformable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  large  party  like  the  Conservative 
party  to  walk  out  of  the  House,  and 
shirk  voting  on  an  important  queBtion 
like  that  before  the  House.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  Administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  contrasting  in  a  dis- 
advantageous manner  the  epoch  of  1818 
with  the  present  time.  Considering  his 
connection  with  Lord  Liverpool,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  say  that  Lord  Liverpool's 
Administration  contrasted  favourably  in 
some  points  with  the  Administration  of 
the  present  day.  The  position  which 
England  held  abroad  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Liverpool  contrasted 
favourably  with  the  position  which,  he 
regretted  to  say,  we  now  held  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Again, 
edthou^h  Lord  Liverpool  might  have 
applied  to  Parliament  for  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee to  repress  certain  outrages  in 
this  country,  he  never  attempted  to  do 
so  after  having  released  scores  of  trea- 
sonable rebels,  and  thereby  causing  the 
evil  requiring  to  be  remedied.  He  (Sir 
George  Jenkinson)  believed  that  the  re- 
leasing of  treasonable  rebels  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  taking  office  had 
lately  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.  The  release  of  those  criminals,  he 
believed,  had  greatly  encouraged  other 
criminals.  He  believed  tha^  the  Com- 
mittee could  do  nothing  for  the  Gbvem- 
ment  that  the  Gt)vemment  coidd  not  do 
without  it,  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  Besolution. 

Sir  PATBICK  O'BEIEN  said,  as  re- 
presenting  a  portion  of  a  county  affected 
by  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  he 
would  wish  to  say  why  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  Motion.  From  many  of  the 
speeches  which  he  had  heard  during  the 
debate  he  gathered  that  many  hon. 
Members  seemed  to  think  that  the  effect 
of  legislation  should  be  something  ma- 
gical, and  that  measures  introduced  and 
passed  to  remedy  the  oppression  of  cen- 
turies should,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
immediately  produce  peace  and  social 
order  in  Ireland.  For  his  part,  he 
viewed  confidence,  and  especially  poli- 
tical confidence,  as  a  plant  of  slow 
growth;  but  he  did  feel  that,  in  the 
measures  of  the  past  two  years,  woidd 
be  found  the  germs  of  concord  and  amity 
in  his  country.  The  strong^  of  the 
Biband  conspiracy  had  ever  been  found 
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to  eudfit  in  the  amount  of  lympaihy  or 
indifferenoe  with  which  it  was  regarded 
in  any  district,  and  there  had  not  time 
elapsed  for  the  masses  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  efiPect  of  the  recent  measures. 
When  they  found  that  other  modes  of 
redress  were  afforded  by  law,  and  that 
its  action  should  be  no  longer  in  the 
direction  of  redressing  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  but,  as  was  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway,  to  interfere  with 
their  own  individual  liberty,  the  people 
themselves,  without  any  interference, 
would  become  their  own  defenders,  and 
such  action,  asregardedEibandism,  would 
prove  of  more  avail  than  20  Coezioion 
BiUs.  Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
introduction  of  ihe  Peace  Preservation 
Act  by  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
C.  Fortescue),  he  opposed  that  Bill. 
Amongst  other  reasons  for  taJdng  that 
course,  he  conceived  that  the  measure, 
so  well  styled  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  as  a  measure 
of  '^  agricultural  equity,"  should  have 
preceded  any  measure  of  coercion  ;  but, 
whatever  opinion  might  prevail  as  to  the 
expediency  of  passing  that  Act,  of  one 
thing  he  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  was  as- 
sured, that  it  was  a  measure  of  impre- 
cedented  stringency,  and  he  felt  certain 
that  if  its  provisions  were  carried  out  no 
Committee,  such  as  the  Motion  demanded, 
could  be  considered  necessary.  By  the 
confession  of  the  Gt)vemment  it  had 
failed  but  in  one  coimty  in  Ireland.  Last 
year  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  0. 
Portescue)  mentioned  that  in  the  whole 
of  Lreland  at  the  time,  there  were  but 
three  counties  which  enjoyed  a  bad  pre- 
eminence in  crime — ^Meath,  Westmeath, 
and  Mayo — and  that  of  these  the  county 
Mayo  was  by  far  the  worst.  How  was 
the  matter  then?  Mayo  had  become 
perfectly  tranquil;  and,  whether  hon. 
Members  chose  to  attribute  that  fact  to 
recent  legislation,  or  to  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act,  one  thing  was  certain, 
except  in  Weshneath  tranquillity  reigned 
in  Ireland.  When  the  Government 
took  the  unusual  course  of  coming 
to  that  House  for  a  Committee,  in 
order  that  through  its  intervention 
other  coercive  measures  might  be  origi- 
nated, that  House  had  a  right  to  ask, 
and  he,  as  an  independent  Member, 
had  a  right  to  inquire,  had  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  esJbausted  the  powers  which  they 
plainly  possessed  under  the  Act  of  last 


Session?  He  had  read  that  Act,  and 
he  found  one  section  in  it  which,  if  it 
had  been  put  in  operation,  would  have 
afforded  all  the  information  which  could 
be  possibly  famished  by  the  projected 
Committee ;  and,  what  was  more  impor- 
tant, would  afford  it  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath,  which  a  Committee  of  that 
House  had  no  power  to  administer.  He 
would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  the  13th  section,  or  a  summary  of 
it,  and  ask  the  learned  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland's  attention  to  its  provisions — 

"Where  in  any  proclaimed  district  it  shall 
appear  that  an  j  felony  or  misdemeanour  was  com- 
mitted, any  justice  of  the  peace  in  such  district, 
although  no  person  may  be  charged  before  him 
with  the  commission  of  such  offence,  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  summon  to  the  police  ofBcc, 
or  to  the  place  where  the  petty  sessions  for  the 
district  in  which  said  felony  or  misdemeanour  has 
been  committed  are  usually  held,  any  person  within 
his  jurisdiction  who,  he  shall  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  capable  of  giving  material  evidence  con- 
cerning any  such  felony  or  misdemeanour,  and 
to  examine  on  oath  such  person,  dtc." 

It  then  proceeds,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
impose  penalties ;  thus  plainly  removing 
from  the  witness  the  imputation  of  beine 
a  voluntaiy  witness,  or,  what  is  termed 
in  Ireland,  an  informer.  Would  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  say 
that  this  section  had  been  acted  on  in 
Westmeath,  if  not  by  the  local  magis- 
trates, by  the  resident  magistrates,  who 
were  paid  by  the  State,  and  were 
responsible  to  the  Government?  He 
thought  an  answer  to  this  question 
should  be  given;  and  that  the  House 
should  know,  before  they  were  required 
to  grant  new  powers  and  to  suspend  the 
law,  had  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
who  had  in  their  hands  the  criminal 
administration  of  the  country,  seen  that 
the  magistrates  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
information  now  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  this  Committee  ?  When  the  old  Act 
had  failed  it  would  be  time  to  come  to 
the  House  for  renewed  powers ;  in  his 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien's)  opinion,  not  be- 
fore. The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George 
Jenkinson),  who  had  preceded  him  in 
that  debate,  had  alluded  to  the  release 
of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  had  com- 
plained that  sucn  release  had  led  to  the 
existing  state  of  Westmeath.  In  his 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  incor- 
rect. Observations  of  that  character 
were  made  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
rance which  so  generally  prevailed  re- 
garding  the   Fenian  and  Biband  or- 
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ganizations.    They  rarely,  if  ever,  co- 
existed in  a  county.    Where  Eibandism 
prevailed  there  was  no  Fenianism,  and 
vice  versd.     In  the  King's  County  there 
was  neither   society.     There    was   one 
thing    that   could  not   be   imputed  to 
Fenianism,  and  that  was  a  connection 
with   assassination.     [Mr.   G.   Habdy: 
Oh!    oh!]      The    right    hon.    Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Oxford  University 
did  not  permit  him  to  finish  his  sentence. 
He  meant  assassination,  affecting  others ; 
not  members  of  the  body,  for  breaking 
the  oath  of  the  confederacy.  For  his  part, 
he  thanked  the  Government  for,  even  at 
a  late  period,  releasing  the  political  pri- 
soners in  deference  to  the  strong  feel- 
ing prevailing  in  Ireland  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(YiscoimtSandon),  who  always  addressed 
that  House  with  ability,  he  regretted  to 
hear  complaining  of  the  political  pri- 
soners being  allowed  to  go  to  America ; 
but  the  noble  Lord,  perhaps,  had  never 
heard  a  French  definition  of  expatriation 
— Cette  autre  mort  qu^on   appelle   VexiL 
It  was,  indeed,  a  punishment  to  those  men 
to  leave  wife  and  child  and  all  they  held 
dear  in  their  own  country.    He  felt  regret 
in  being  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to 
vote  that  night  against  the  Government ; 
and  that  regret  was  increased  by  the 
fact    that    the   noble   Lord    the   Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  charge  of  the 
Motion,  and  that  it  was  the  first  Motion 
which,  in  his  new  official  capacity,  he 
had  occasion  to  present  to  the  House. 
He  believed  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
placed  in  that  position  by  an  unlucky 
accident,    and    that   the    policy    which 
prompted  the  framing  of  that  Motion 
was  due  to  others,  and  not  to  the  noble 
Lord.    He  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  had  not 
forgotten  the  services  to  religious  freedom 
in  Ireland  rendered  by  the  family  of 
Cavendish  in  past  years,  at  a  time  when 
the  profession  of  such  opinions  was  neither 
fashionable  nor  profitable.  In  that  House 
he  had  remarked  the  noble  Lord,  on  al- 
most every  occasion,  adopting  and  acting 
upon  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and  he 
therefore  regretted  being  obliged  to  vote 
against  him  upon  that  occasion. 

Mr.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  begun  his  speech  by 
observing  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
any  of  the  Irish  measures  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment — a  declaration  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  rather  a  strange  one  from  the 
mouth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
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he  heard  the  statement  withont  Baiprise, 
because  any  man  who  could  propose  such 
measures  was  never  likely  to  come  to  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  would  be 
ashamed  of  them.    The  right  hon.  (Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say  that  those  mea- 
sures were  wise,  just,  and  Christian ;  but, 
without  discussing  that  point  further,  he 
could  only  say — '  *  Heaven  defend  us  from 
the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  Christi- 
anity of   the  right    hon.   Gentleman." 
After  appealing  to  the  Gt>ddess  of  liberfy 
— he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  quite  expected  to 
hear  him  proceed  to  appeal  to  the  God- 
dess of  Eeason — the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  that  part  of  his  speech 
by  informing  them  that  he  attached  the 
highest  importance  to  the  maintenance 
of  private  and  personal  rights — a  truly 
wonderful  confession  from   the  lips  of 
the  Minister  who  had  proposed  the  Irish 
Church  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  His 
objections  to  the  present  Resolution  were 
two.    The  object  of  it  was  to  enable  the 
Gt>vemment  to  abdicate  its  functions. 
Now,  he  could  conceive  no  greater  mis- 
fortune that  could  befal  the  institutions 
of  the  country  than  that  a  Government 
should  abnegate  its  duties.     The  other 
objection  was  that  a  Committee  could 
furnish  no  information  which  the  Execu- 
tive was  not  already  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain.   So  that  the  sole  end  of  its  appoint- 
ment would  be  to  absolve  the  Ministry  of 
aU  responsibility  of  action.   Moreover,  it 
sought  to  devolve  that  responsibility  upon 
a  Committee  of  that  House,  which  was, 
and  by  its  constitution  must  be,  power- 
less to  act  in  the  matter.   All  their  Com- 
mittees almost  invariably  ended  in  no- 
thing, and  the  one  now  proposed  must — ^if 
it  were  possible— terminate  still  more  fu- 
tilely.    It  was    called    an    exceptional 
Committee ;  whereas  the  state  of  things 
to  be  inquired  into  was,  unfortunately, 
normal,  rather  than  exceptional  in  Ire- 
land.   Now,   a   rough,    but    generally 
pretty  accurate  estimate  of   what  weui 
done  or  proposed  in  that  House  might 
be  gathered  from  the  view  taken  of  it  in 
the  Lobbies,  and  in  the  present  instance 
the  opinion  in  that  quarter  was  that  the 
Government  had  proposed  a  Committee 
because,  though  they  might  have  secured 
the  assent  of  the  House  to  a  strong  and 
direct  act  of  repression,  the  residt  would 
have  been  to  drive  the  Irish  Liberal 
Members  into  a  coalition  with  the  Oppo- 
sition on  the  first  occasion  that  promised 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration. 
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The  (Joyemment  were  aimous  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  responsibility  whioh 
properly  belonged  to  them,  by  casting  it 
upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  If  they  could 
only  find  a  Government  with  a  straight- 
forward policy,  he  believed  that  fliey 
would  secure  the  favour  of  both  sides  of 
the  House.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
proposal  of  the  (Jovemment  would  have 
a  most  ruinous  effect  upon  Ireland.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  that  coimtry 
lately,  and  during  his  whole  career  in 
that  House  he  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Irish  grievances.  It  was  his  opi- 
nion that  Ireland  had  been  more  ill-used 
than  any  other  coimtry  in  Europe.  She 
had  certainly  one  grievance,  though  but 
one  only,  and  if  they  could  remedy  that 
they  would  remove  aU  existing  difficulties 
in  regard  to  Ireland.  The  real  grievance 
of  Ireland  was  that  she  had  never  been 
governed  at  all.  Instead  of  that,  she  had 
been  made  the  battle-groimd  of  party 
politics  in  this  country.  And  it  had  always 
been  the  question  with  the  occupants  of 
the  front  Benches — **What  are  we  to  do 
about  the  Irish  vote  ?"  And  the  view 
taken  by  the  so-called  great  leaders 
on  both  sides  was  that  no  Government 
dare  grapple  with  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land. The  Irish  were  a  generous  but  an 
excitable  people;  and  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  nation  that  had  been 
misgoverned  for  so  many  years  ?  They 
had  been  made  the  dupes  of  agitators — 
men  who  had  practised  agitation  for  po- 
litical or  party  purposes;  and  no  mem 
had  more  superinduced  that  agitation, 
or  had  done  so  for  more  mischievous 
purposes,  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself,  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
['*0h,  oh!""]  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  those  who  had  preceded  him  in 
office  had  not  dealt  with  Ireland  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  the  last  measures 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ex- 
ceeded, on  the  score  of  agitation,  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Did 
he  not  tell  the  Irish  people,  some  years 
ago,  that  Ireland  was  to  be  governed  by 
Irish  ideas  ?  Now,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  governing  Ireland  by  Irish  ideas  ? 
Wnat  did  those  words  naturally  convey  to 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  themselves  ? 
They  simply  meant  the  appropriation  of 
the  whole  land  and  the  Chiux^h  property 
of  Ireland.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  do  by  way  of  pacifying  Ire- 
land ?  He  took  a  portion  of  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church;  and  confiscated  a 


portion  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
landlords.  But  uie  Irish  people  claimed 
the  whole,  and  not  a  portion  of  this 
property.  The  course  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  only  lead  to  in- 
cre£ise  the  discontented  and  disturbed 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  fact  was, 
that  for  years  past  they  had  no  Execu- 
tive Government  at  all.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  dealing  with  the  Kibandmen 
of  Westmeath  or  with  a  Hyde  Park 
mob  there  was  the  same  want  of  energy 
— the  same  want  of  decision  —  and  of 
power  to  govern  which  had  been  al- 
ways evinced.  We  had  now  come  to 
that  state  of  things  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  the  courage  to  govern,  and 
the  Opposition  had  not  the  courage  to  op- 
pose. The  maintenance  of  the  laws,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  impossible,  and 
the  violation  of  order  was  inevitable. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  :  Sir,  I  must  confess 
that  when  my  hon.  Friend,  whom  I  am 
so  happy  to  see  among  us  again,  rose  to 
discuss  this  question,  I  did  not  expect 
he  would  throw  any  material  light  upon 
it.  We  all  know  he  is  one  of  those 
downright  Englishmen  whom  it  is  very 
difficult  for  anybody  to  please,  and  that 
when  he  has  poured  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  on  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  and  has  told  us  that  Ireland  is 
without  any  Government  whatever,  that 
is  all  the  information  we  are  likely  to 
obtain  from  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I 
am  more  than  disappointed  at  the  course 
of  this  debate.  When  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  rose  in  his  place 
early  in  the  evening,  I  did  expect  we 
should  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  question  before 
us,  and  the  object  of  calling  upon  the 
House  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee. 
But,  after  listening  attentively  to  that 
early  speech,  I  must  say  I  have  been  left 
in  greater  doubt  than  before.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  since  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  endeavoured  to  elucidate  this 
point  to  the  House,  not  only  a  moral  but 
a  materi£il  fog  has  settled  down  upon  us. 
I  defy  anybody  to  teU  me  what  is  the 
precise  question  we  are  at  present  dis- 
cussing. Whether  is  this  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee, a  Select  Committee,  or  what? 
As  it  appears  to  me,  this  Committee  is 
not  to  be  secret ;  it  is  not  to  be  sugges- 
tive ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  a 
great  chance  of  its  not  being  select.  I 
carefully  listened  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    Bising 
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as  Ilo  did  so  early  in  the  evening,  there 
must  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet  on  this  question.  Well,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  informed  us,  as  far 
as  I  could  understand,  that  the  metin  ob- 
ject of  the  Committee  is  to  grant  an  Act 
of  Indemnity  to  Ministers  for  the  way 
they  have  employed  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act.  We  have  heard  no  other 
object  assigned,  and  I  regret  that  the 
First  Minister,  though  he  may  have  been 
confiding,  was  not  more  clear  in  his  ex- 
planation. If  it  were  wise  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  for  that  Committee,  and  drop 
tho  secresy  portion  of  it — provided  it  is 
dropped,  because  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  revived  again  to-night — how 
much  wiser  would  it  have  been  to  drop 
the  Motion  altogether !  Ho  must  see  by 
the  tone  of  what  I  call  his  rabid  sup- 
porters, that  they  are  not  well  pleased 
with  this  move,  and  that  what  is  appa- 
rently a  whim  of  the  First  Mimster 
alone,  is  not  likely  to  land  him  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  favour  of  the  Irish 
Members  or  of  the  Irish  people.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  bring 
forward  this  Motion,  I  want  to  know 
why  he  put  this  passage  into  what  is 
called  the  *  *  most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne,"  though,  as  everybody  knows, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  speech  of  the  First 
Minister — 

'^The  condition  of  Ireland  with  reference  to 
agrarian  crime  has,  in  general,  afforded  a  gratify- 
ing contrast  with  the  state  of  that  island  in  the 
preceding  winter ;  but  there  have  been  painful 
though  very  partial  exceptions.  To  secure  tho 
be9t  results  for  the  great  measures  of  the  two  last 
Sesiiions  which  have  so  recently  passed  into  ope- 
ration, and  which  involve  such  direct  and  pressing 
claims  upon  tiie  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, a  period  of  calm  is  to  be  desired  ;  and  I 
have  thought  it  wise  to  refrain  from  suggesting  to 
you  at  the  present  ]uncture  the  discussion  ot  any 
political  question  likely  to  become  the  subject  of 
new  and  serious  controversy  in  that  country." 

That  was  tho  Speech  delivered  from  the 
Throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
not  so  very  long  ago.  What  does  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  do?  He  gets  a 
new  recruit,  and  a  most  able-bodied  and 
able-minded  recruit  in  the  place  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
forces  that  noble  Lord  to  come  down 
here,  and  **with  painfid  dismay,"  intro- 
duce a  measure  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  serious  controversy  in  the  country 
which  he  says  requires  so  much  calm. 
I  must  say  that  the  dismay  is  not  pecidiar 
to  him,  but  is  shared  by  a  great  many 
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supporters  of   Her  Majedr's  Govem- 
ment,  who  have  the  good  of  Irelaad  at 
hecurt,  and  who  are  adverse  to  dragging 
the  question  of  the  Westmeath  Biband- 
men  before  the  House,  and  plunging  ns 
into  a  debate  where  all  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  party  conflict  are  about  to  be 
developed.    I  protest  against  a  proposal 
which  revives  such  a  conflict  on  siich  a 
question.     I  heard  the  two  great  mea^ 
sures  of  the  two  last  Sessions,  to  which 
the  majority  of  this  House  and  of  the 
country  assented,  stigmatized  as  mea- 
sures of  sacrilege  and  of  confiscation.    I 
cannot  share  that  view.     I  rather  name 
them  as  measures  of  justice  and  concilia* 
tion,  too  long  deferred ;  and  he  must  not 
only  be  a  politician  of  sanguine  heart, 
but  of  a  souer  head  than  usual,  who  ex- 
pects that  any  measures  whatever  wDl 
lead  to  immediate  results.    K,  however, 
we  can  even  lay  one  stone  in  our  life-time 
towards  such  a  desirable  consummation, 
we  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain.     I 
can    sympathize  with    no  observationB 
which  proceed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.     But 
it  is  because  I  was  a  supporter  of  the 
past  that  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  pre- 
sent  policy  of  the  Government.     What 
is  the  situation?    We  have  a  strong 
Gt)vemment,  with  a  set  of  ardent  sup- 
porters who  were  ready  to  vote  any- 
thing the  right  hon.   Gentleman  pro- 
posed.    His  name  was  almost  the  only 
hustings  cry  they  would  condescend  to 
use;  and  to  be  Gladstonian  was  to  be 
successful.     We  now  find  this  strong 
Gt)vemment  very  much  in  the  position  of 
a  weak  woman,  who,  when  she  hesitates, 
is  lost.  This  strong  Gt)vemment,  crammed 
with  information  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Westmeath,  with  evidence  ready,  and 
not  only  evidence,  but  measures — ^reme- 
dies which  they  do  not  seek   at  your 
hands,  and  which  they  are  ready  to  pass 
— ask  you,   nevertheless,   for  a  Secret 
and  Select  Committee.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Minister  endeavours 
to  apologize  for  the  times  of  1812  and 
1818,  when  Lord  Oastlereagh,  pursuing 
a  bolder  course  than  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  though  probably  not 
so  confiding,  came  down  with  his  green 
bag  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  pro- 
duced his  evidence  at  the  Table.     In- 
stead of  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
calls  for  a  Committee.    And  what  is  the 
Committee  to  do?    It  is  to  act  very 
much  the  part  of  a  Silent  Friend.    It 
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is  to  produce  a  remedy.  The  truth  must 
be  spoken.  This  Committee  is  nothing 
more  than  a  screen  for  Ministerial  de- 
bility and  executive  incapacity.  The 
First  Minister  is  always  very  great  upon 
the  abstract  question,  and  asked  what 
are  the  elementary  obligations  of  a  Oo- 
vemment — though  he  did  not  answer 
the  question.  Now,  what  are  the  ele- 
mentary obligations  of  a  Government? 
First  of  all,  what  is  the  use  of  a  Cabinet 
at  all  ?  Why  is  it  selected  if,  at  the  first 
critical  moment,  it  runs  under  the  segis 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  This  Cabinet  has  lately 
been  whitewashed,  it  has  been  re-con- 
structed, the  cards  have  been  re-shuffled, 
and  the  Cabinet  comes  back  to  the  old 
military  position  of  "  as  you  were."  Let 
us  look  at  the  principle  of  selection  ex- 
ercised in  the  choice  of  this  Cabinet — 
a  principle  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
to  the  military  commands.  How  suc- 
cessful it  has  been  in  this  instance !  We 
all  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
rather  exclusive  in  his  Cabinet  society. 
If  he  has  a  preference,  what  he  does 
like  best,  I  oelieve,  is  the  selection 
chiefly  of  Whig  marionettes  of  the  most 
approved  pattern — gentlemen  who  will 
recognize  and  reverence  the  official  wires. 
How  far  does  this  Cabinet  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  great  Liberal  majority 
in  this  House  ?  How  far  does  it  repre- 
sent or  reconcile  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Lreland  ?  Just  look  down  the 
Hst.  Here  are  15  Gentlemen.  There 
have  been  several  turns  of  this  political 
kaleidoscope,  but  somehow  I  have  re- 
marked that  at  every  change  you  get 
b8u;k  the  old  Whig  combination.  jUie 
fact  is  the  Whigs  are  never  happy 
unless  they  are  in  office.  It  is  the  old 
story  —  Naturam  esrpellas  fured,  tamen 
tMque  recurret.  And  the  consequence  is 
that  we  have  all  the  old  family  party 
back  again,  and,  true  to  Whig  antece- 
dents, not  satisfied  with  knocking  their 
heads  against  walls  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  they  must  propose  a  special 
wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  Select  Committee, 
in  order  to  run  their  heads  against  that. 
I  attribute  the  whole  of  this  blunder  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet.  There 
are  in  it  14  or  15  respectable  Gentlemen, 
more  or  less  gifted ;  but  what  connec- 
tion have  they  with,  or  what  special 
knowledge  have  they  of,  what  is  called 
the  sister  kingdom  ?  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  the  noble  Ix>rd  the  Chief 


Secretary  for  Ireland,  except  that  he  has 
stumbled,  as  I  believe,  at  the  threshold 
of  his  new  office.  I  am  glad  to  see  a 
man  of  his  great  rank  and  ability  de- 
voting himself  to  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, and  accepting  the  thankless  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
But  when  I  look  through  the  long  and 
dreary  list  of  the  Cabinet— of  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  bow  to  the  presiding  genius, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be 
written  in  large  letters  over  the  doors  of 
the  Cabinet  —  "No  Irish  need  apply." 
There  is  but  one  man  in  the  Cabinet 
who  has  any  special  knowledge  of,  or 
acquaintance  with,  Ireland — a  man  being 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  gives  him 
no  special  knowledge  of  Ireland,  be- 
cause he  lives  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin, 
and  is  a  martyr  to  the  reports  of  people 
who  never  stir  out  of  it  —  there  is  but 
one  man  who  has  any  special  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  and  that  man  is  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue).  And  what  has  the  Prime 
Minister  done  with  him  ?  Directly  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Louth  had  any 
success  in  legislating  for  Ireland  he  was 
put  on  the  treadnull  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  and  so  anxious  is  the  Prime 
Minister  to  keep  any  Irishman  from  en- 
tering into  the  **  Secret  and  Select  Com- 
mittee "  of  the  Cabinet  that  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  for  years  has  possessed 
the  confidence  and  gained  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  who  has  been  wait- 
ing in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Cabinet, 
is  not  suimitted  into  it,  but  is  relegated 
to  the  "  Dead  Letter  Office."  This,  Sir, 
is  the  sort  of  treatment  that  the  Irish 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  present  popu- 
lar and  powerful  Government,  and  yet 
you  are  surprised  if  these  14  English- 
men, sitting  in  Downing  Street,  desire 
to  shift  responsibility  from  their  own 
shoulders  and  endeavour  to  lay  it  on  a 
"Select  and  Secret  Committee "  up  stairs. 
It  is  my  good  fortune  to  represent  an 
Irish  constituency — I  consider  it  a  special 
good  fortune  to  do  so  —  but  I  am  not 
about  to  give  my  vote  simply  as  an  Irish 
Member.  I  give  my  vote  as  an  indivi- 
dual Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  feels  strongly  that  the  course  taken 
by  the  head  of  the  Government  is  not 
only  dangerous  to  the  Ministry,  but  will 
also  be  attended  with  most  evil  conse- 
quences to  this  House,  and  to  the  coun- 
try, if  we  get  into  the  habit,  whenever  a 
Government  is  in  danger,  of  listening  to 
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a  "  confiding  "  Minister,  and  of  allowing 
an  Administration  to  shuffle  off  responsi- 
bility on  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  only 
man  that  can  upset  the  Gt)yemment  is 
he  who  formed  it,  and  I  can  tell  him 
that  stronger  Ministers  than  himself 
have  been  *'run  off  the  rails"  by  pro- 
ceedings very  like  the  one  now  in  ques- 
tion. Ho  may  have  many  admirers  and 
devoted  followers  in  this  House,  but  if 
he  continues  to  press  this  vote  on  Par- 
liament I  feel  satisfied  that  his  popu- 
larity and  power  will  come  to  a  speedy 
termination. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Dowse)  :  Sir,  I  am  un- 
willing to  interpose  between  the  House 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maguire,  who  had  risen  at  the  same 
time) ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  Member  has 
for  some  time  addressed  the  House  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  it  appears  to  me 
not  inopportune  that  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  Lreland 
should  now  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House.  This, 
and  not  any  desire  to  prevent  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  is  my 
reason  for  rising  at  present.  The  House, 
I  am  sure,  does  not  wish  or  expect  that 
I  should  follow  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne)  through  his 
amusing  speech-— delivered  at  the  proper 
time,  when  the  House  was  full,  and  in 
a  fit  state  to  enjoy  with  zest  the  plea- 
sure which  the  hon.  Member  knows  so 
well  how  to  afford.  It  occurred  to  me 
in  hearing  that  speech  that  the  hon. 
Member  is  more  conversant  with  Cabinet 
making  than  with  Secret  Committees ; 
but  that  is  not  mj  forte;  and  I  shall  not 
follow  him  further  than  to  say  that  I 
think  he  was  very  inconsistent  in  first 
twitting  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk with  knowing  very  little  about  the 
matter,  and  then  showing  that  he  him- 
self knew  less.  Nevertheless,  the  hon. 
Member  made  a  very  amusing  speech. 
He  displayed  a  happy  facility  in  furbish- 
ing up  such  old  phrases  as  *'  Whig 
marionettes,"  and  "  No  Irish  need  ap- 
ply." By  the  way,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible by  his  speech,  if  one  did  not  see 
where  he  sat,  to  distinguish  the  hon. 
Gentleman  from  a  Tory  marionette,  for 
I  apprehend  there  are  marionettes  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  But  the  hon. 
Member  said  there  was  no  Irishman  in 
the    Cabinet,   and  that  asaertion  was 
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made  immediately  after  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  the  Gt)vemment  for  pasaiiig 
two  of  the  greatest  measures  in  refer- 
ence to  Irdand  that  have  been  in- 
troduced during  the  last  200  years. 
p*  Oh  I"!  The  hon.  Gentleman  told  the 
House  that  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  were  great  successes. 

Sir.  Osboene:  No!]  WeU,  the  hon. 
ember  did  not  deny  that  they  will  be 
so  when  in  course  of  time  their  beneficial 
effects  shall  be  felt.  Now,  I  ask,  who 
passed  those  measures  ?  I  do  not  expect 
the  hon.  Member  to  answer  me ;  my  <jaes- 
tion  is  one  of  those  rhetorical  artifices 
not  uncommon  in  this  House.  I  say,  the 
Cabinet,  over  the  doors  of  which  were  in- 
scribed, according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
— **  No  Irish  need  apply."  He  wants  to 
persuade  the  House  that  the  ex-Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  has  ceased  to  be  an 
Irishman  because  he  has  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  So  long  as 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Cmef 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  he  was 
an  Irishman,  and  then  **  No  Irish  need 
apply"  could  not  be  written  over  the 
Cabinet ;  but  he  ceased  to  be  an  Irish- 
man directly  he  was  transferred  to  **  the 
treadmill  of  the  Board  of  Trade"— a 
treadmill  on  which,  by  the  way,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  would  be  veiy 
glad  to  walk  himself.  I  shall  take  the 
Uberty  of  telling  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  that  tf  the  "confiding  "Minis- 
ter would  sentence  him  for  18  months 
to  that  treadmill,  he  would  be,  if  not  a 
grateful,  at  all  events  a  silent  Member. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  right  he  had 
to  say  that  this  Motion  is  the  whim  of 
the  Prime  Minister  alone?  What  right 
has  he  to  assert  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  forces  the  noble  Lord  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Motion ;  and,  if  I  may  repeat 
the  definition  of  an  honest  man  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  Eobert  Peel),  speak  what  he  does 
not  think  ?  And  then  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  passes  compliments  on  the 
noble  Lord,  after  having  made  him  one 
of  "  the  Whig  marionettes,"  worked  by 
wires  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister !  The  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford said  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have 
an  Irish  seat,  and  it  certainly  is  a  good 
thincr  that  there  should  be  occasionally 
a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  The  hon. 
Member  has  gone  round  the  political 
compass.    Having  gone  to  Dover,  and 
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found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  Ids  foot,  lie 
took  flight  across  the  water,  and  like  the 
dove,  though  in  no  other  respect  very 
dove-like,  he  at  length  found  a  resting- 
place  in  Waterford.  The  hon.  Member 
is  an  Irishman  ji^o  re  nata  ;  he  is  an  Irish- 
man for  the  present,  and  will  continue 
one — until  the  next  General  Election. 
Having  said  so  much  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, I  promise  him,  if  he  gives  me 
another  opportunity,  to  be  more  liberal 
in  my  aclmowledgments  of  his  efforts  for 
throwing  light  on  the  subject  under 
debate.  And  now  I  come  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  f  Sir  Eobert  Peel), 
who  remarked  upon  me  "  extraordinary 
measures"  promoted  by  the  Government 
for  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  use  the  word  "  extra- 
ordinary" by  way  of  praise  or  blame  ? 
[Sir  EoBKET  Peel  :  Blame.]  Blame !  I 
have  heard  few  things  to  exceed  that. 
Did  my  eyes  deceive  me  when,  sitting 
on  the  back  Benches  as  an  outsider,  I 
thought  I  recognized  the  stalwart  form  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  sitting  behind 
the  Government  and  voting  for  those 
''  extraordinary  measures"  during  the 
last  two  Sessions  ? 

Sib  eobert  PEEL:  Never!  I 
never  voted  for  them.  I  never  once  gave 
a  vote  in  favour  of  either  of  tiiose  two 
measures. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Dowse)  :  Then,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  never  once  gave  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  measures,  why  did 
not  he  record  a  vote  against  them  ?  Why 
had  he  not  the  courage  of  his  convictions  ? 
I  hope  the  right  hon.  Baronet  will 
hold  in  his  hand  the  taper  of  remorse. 
[Sir  RoBEBT  Peel  :  Never !]  The  right 
non.  Baronet  having  sat  behind  the 
Treasury  Benches  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Ministry,  and  failed  to  midce  a  single 
protest  against  the  Bills  he  now  desig- 
nates as  ''extraordinary,"  it  is  rather 
too  much  for  him  to  come  forward  now, 
and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wondrous 
kindness  to  me  Ministry — engendered 
probably  by  a  fellow-feeling  with  his 
neighbour  (Mr.  Osborne)  —  constitute 
himself  an  impartial  critic  irpon  the 
home  and  foreign  policy  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  shall  now  pass 
by  this  pair  of  patriotic  brethren  and 

Proceed  to  discuss  the  matter  in  hand, 
shall  assume  it  is  admitted,  on  the 
basis  of  the  statistics  brought  forward 


by  the  Chief  Secretary,  that  exceptional 
crime  has  been  committed,  and  is  to  be 
apprehended,  in  Westmeath,  and  the 
parts  of  Meath  and  the  King's  Coimty 
contiguous  thereto.  In  this  state  of 
facts,  the  Government  had  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
repression  of  crime  and  for  the  public 
safety;  and  they  concluded  that  with 
a  view  of  deeding  with  this  excep- 
tional crime  the  proper  course  was  to 
put  the  Motion  on  the  Paper  which  we 
are  now  discussing.  Various  objections, 
however,  have  been  raised  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  asked  for 
by  the  Chief  Secretary.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tiemen    opposite  object  to    it   on  the 

Fund  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
N*o,  no !"]  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site will  wait,  they  will  see  I  do  not 
misconstrue  their  objections.  They  ob- 
ject that  the  Motion  does  not  go  far 
enough,  because  it  should  not  have 
stopped  with  a  proposal  for  a  Commit- 
tee, but  should  have  proceeded  to  state 
remedial  measures  at  once.  Some  of 
my  hon.  Friends  below  the  Gangway  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  on  the  other 
hand,  object  to  the  Committee  on  the 
ground  that  it  goes  too  far — because, 
they  say,  it  is  not  required,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  either  legislation 
or  inquiry.  And  tiie  remarkable  thing 
is  that  tiiese  hon.  Gentiemen  will  be 
foimd  in  the  same  Lobby  with  the  hon. 
Gentiemen  opposite ;  so  tiiat  if  it  is  not 
misery  in  this  instance  which  makes 
people  acquainted  with  strange  bedfel- 
lows something  else  equally  potential 
does. .  It  is  right  that  this  should  be 
perfectiy  well  imderstood.  The  Com- 
mittee the  Government  think  proper  to 
ask  the  House  to  appoint  is  designed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Westmeath 
— to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
combination  and  confederacies  believed 
to  exist  there,  the  objects  sought  by  them, 
the  people  engaged  in  them,  whether 
terrorism  exists  to  the  extent  alleged, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  organization 
with  which  we  have  to  cope,  and  as  to 
how  it  may  be  guarded  against  for  the 
future.  The  object  in  view  in  putting 
the  last  part  of  the  Motion  on  the  Paper 
— ^that  is,  as  to  ^'  the  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing" the  unlawful  combinations 
complained  of  —  was  simply  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  take  evidence  on  that 
subject  if  it  were  offered  them,  and  to 
receive  suggestions  from  competent  wit- 
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1168868.  Now,  is  there  a  precedent  for 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee? 
The  House  of  Commons  goes  according 
to  precedent  in  all  its  deliberations,  and 
in  my  judgment  it  is  right  in  doing  so. 
Precedent  is  the  life  of  English  law — 
English  freedom  is  based  upon  prece- 
dent— 

"  Freedom  slowly  broadening  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

It  is  from  precedents  established  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  that  we  are 
governed  in  our  ordinary  affairs  eveiy 
day.  I  hope  it  is  our  ambition,  and  I 
trust  it  ever  will  be  our  ambition,  in  le- 
gislation, not  to  depart  from  the  method 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors.  [**  Hear  !  "]  I  can  see 
nothing  inconsistent  with  my  avowed 
opinions  in  the  observation  I  have 
made ;  it  is  an  observation  which  every- 
one who  thoroughly  understands  what 
Liberalism  is,  and  who  does  not  de- 
sire to  sacrifice  liberty  to  licence,  might 
well  endorse.  I  have  before  me  the 
record  of  a  Motion  made  in  1852  by 
the  then  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Napier)  for  a  Committee.  My 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  claim  him  as  a  friend, 
was  not  one  to  undertake  resolutions 
lightly,  nor  would  he  lightly  press  them 
to  their  conclusions.  Now,  what  course 
did  he  pursue  ?  In  Her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious Speech  in  1852  reference  is  made 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  these  terms — 

*'  While  I  bare  obsorred  with  sincere  satisfao- 
tion  the  tranquillity  which  haa  prerailed  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  Ireland,  it  ii  with  much 
regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  that  certain  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth 
haTe  been  marked  by  the  commission  of  outrages 
of  the  most  serious  description.  The  powers  of 
the  existing  law  have  been  promptly  exerted  for 
the  detection  of  the  offenders,  and  for  the  repres- 
sion of  a  system  of  crinte  and  Tiolence  fatal  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  My  attention 
will  continue  to  be  directed  to  this  important 
object." 

A  change  of  Government  occurred  be- 
tween mis  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  the  moving  for  a  Committee.  Lord 
Bussell  went  out  of  power  on  the  Militia 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Napier,  as  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  supported  by  his  predecessor 
in  office,  moved  for  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry into  the  state  of  those  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
and  Louth  referred  to  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  The  words  of  the  reference  are 
to  inquire — 
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"  Into  the  immediate  eense  of  erime  mnd  out- 
rage in  those  districts,  and  into  the  effleieiiej  of 
the  laws  and  of  their  administration  for  the  aap- 
pression  of  such  crime  and  outrage." 

That  is  a  Committee  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  we  ask  for.  I  have  the 
report  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  before  me  in  which  he  moved 
for  that  Committee,  and  he  said,  allud- 
ing to  the  crimes  originating  in  the 
Itiband  system — 

"  They  were  the  acta  of  a  great  ooofedeimtion, 
which,  if  not  put  down  by  the  law,  would  pat  the 
law  down,  and  therefore  this  was  a  conflict  with 
an  organized  conspiracy  against  life  and  property 
of  the  most  startling  description.  The  Ketum  for 
the  county  of  Louth  embraced  from  the  20th  of 
April,  1849,  to  the  29th  of  December,  1851,  and 
contained  23  cases — they  were  all  separate  crimes 
of  Riband  conspiracy,  and  included  murder, 
shooting  with  intent  to  murder,  waylaying,  threat- 
ening notices,  acting  as  members  of  the  Riband 
system,  administering  unlawful  oaths,  arson,  and 
the  prevention  of  prosecutions  for  crime.  Of  tbeee 
23  cases,  there  had  only  been  in  flve  inataDoea 
convictions,  and  in  all  the  others  the  law  as  yet 
had  Etot  been  able  to  overtake  the  criminals."^ 
[3  Hansard,  cxix.  1173.] 

Mr.  Napier  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  no  question  of  party,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say  the  same  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  belieye  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  repress  crime  and  outri^  wherever 
it  exists,  and  I  belieTe  the  ConseryatiYe 
Benches  are  as  anxious  as  the  Liberal 
Benches  to  grant  full  power  to  the  Ck>- 
yemment  for  the  repression  of  crime. 
In  saying  this,  I  merely  give  expres- 
sion as  an  honest  man  to  what  1  do 
think.  My  right  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Napier,  in  a  speech  extending  over  16 
pages  of  Sansardy  gives  details  more 
terrible  than  any  we  have  siven  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  Westmeath. 
And  yet  did  anyone  say — "You  have 
abundant  evidence ;  why  do  not  you  come 
forward  at  once  and  legislate,  without 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Cknn- 
mittee  ?  "  No.  The  late  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Hatchell),  who 
spoke  on  that  occasion,  said  that,  far  £rom 
rising  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
Motion,  he  was  extremely  desirous  that 
it  should  be  carried.  Sir,  it  is  idle 
for  me  to  go  through  the  form  which 
nearly  eveiy  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  ne- 
cessary before  alluding  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire (Mr.  Disraeli) — ^to  make  two  or 
three  ''  kotows"  to  his  genius,  and  four 
or  five  to  his  literaxy  celebrily.     I  am  a 
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sincere  admirer  of  the  riffht  hon.  G«n- 
tleman,  and  therefore  I  wul  perform  one 
kotow  at  all  events.     This  I  must  say, 
however,  I  certainly  thought  it  strange 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  all 
his  literary  powers,  having  not  only  the 
whole  range  of  English  fiterature  and 
Oriental  literature  to  fall  back  upon — 
but  Continental  literature  as^well — ^know- 
ing, as  he  does,  the  greatest  celebrities 
in  literary  and  political  history,  I  did 
think  it  strange  that  he  could  find  no  one 
to  compare  himself  with  but  the  lean 
apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and,  like 
him,  urge  the  plea — "  My  poverty  and 
not  my  will  consents."    For  that  was 
the  only  answer  he  gave,  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  my  precedent,  when  he  stated 
he  would  have  acted  differently  if  he 
had    had    a    majority   of    100    at    his 
back.    I,  however,  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  that  is  no  answer;   and  I 
challenge   my  ri^ht  hon.   and  learned 
Friend  the  Memoer  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Br.  Ball),  who  will  probably 
speak  in  ^e  course  of  this  debate,  to 
give  a  better  answer  than  that  to  this 
precedent,  and  not  to  give  it  the  go-by 
by  speaking,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
has  done,  of  the  Gt)vemment  of  1852 
as  if  it  were  a  rickety  baby  and  he  were 
its  wet  nurse.    That  Committee  sat,  and 
on    the  list  of  its  members  were  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
Sir  John  Young,  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville.   Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  the  pre- 
sent President  of  tha  Board  of  Trade, 
and  other  eminent  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  —  as  I  hope  will  be  the 
case  with  this  Committee.    I  hope  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire   will   aid   the    cause 
of  justice  to  Ireland  by  casting  some  of 
his  paternal  glances  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Committee,  and  by  listening, 
patient  and  Sphinx-like,  to  the  evidence 
which    may   oe  adduced.      Now,   that 
Committee  sat  for  a  considerable  number 
of  days,  and  when  it  made  its  Beport 
that  Beport  consisted  of  nothing  but 
suggestions.   The  first,  and  the  only  one 
wluch  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, with  all  the  efforts  of  his  ingenuity, 
was  capable  of  dealing  with  was  the 
continuation  of  the  Crime  and  Outrage 
Act  for  another  year.    The  last  recom- 
mendation  was  that    such  a  measure 
should  be  framed  as  would  deal  with  the 
laws  relating  to  landlords  and  tenants  in 


Ireland,  and  afford  adequate  security  to 
Irish  tenants ;  and  this  recommendation 
was  carried  into  effect  last  year,  when 
what  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire calls  ''legalized  confisca- 
tion "  became  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
other  words  the  Committee  appointed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Irish  Attorney  General,  recom- 
mended that  this  House  should  do  what 
has  been  done  by  a  Cabinet  over  the 
doors  of  which  is  written,  according  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford — 
*'No  Irish  need  apply."  The  Report  of 
that  Committee  consisted  of  six  para- 
graphs, each  suggesting  a  change  in  the 
hiw,  and  yet  only  one  was  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  who  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  Committee.  Was  all 
this  a  shirking  of  responsibility  ?  And, 
if  so,  why  should  that  oe  flat  blasphemy 
with  us  which  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  was  but  a  choleric 
word?  I  shall  say  no  more  upon  the 
question  of  principle  in  this  matter,  but 
shall  consider  what  this  Committee  will 
reaUy  have  to  do  when  it  is  appointed. 
I  heard  to-nieht  some  startling  facts.  I 
was  informed  bv  one  hon.  Member  that 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath  black  mail 
is  levied  by  these  Eiband  societies. 
Although  I  have  some  idea  of  the  way 
in  whicm.  the  law  is  carried  out  in  Ireland, 
I  never  heard  that  alleged  fact  before. 
That  fact — and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is 
a  fact  when  it  is  uttered  by  so  respect- 
able an  authority — is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  inquiry  of  the  Committee.  If  it  be 
a  feict,  it  will  be  for  the  Committee  to 
inquire  who  levy  this  black  mail,  and 
who  pay  it ;  whether  it  be  paid  by  men 
of  position  or  influence,  or  whether  it  be 
merely  the  timorous  act  of  a  coimtry 
gentleman,  not  believing  in  his  power 
to  defend  himself  without  having  re- 
course to  these  illegitimate  expedients. 
I  have  been  told  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dublin  (Sir  Dominic  Conigan)  that 
these  acts  are  the  acts  of  but  a  very  few 
bad  men.  I  hope  that  is  so;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 
The  facts  elicited  by  the  Committee  will 
be  brought  before  the  House  and  the 
Gt)vemment,  and  the  Government  will 
never  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
such  legislation  as  in  its  conscience  it 
deems  right.  We  are  also  told  by  an 
hon.  Member  that  a  Westmeath  gentle- 
mancould  not  go  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
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dinner,  inasmucli  as  he  was  afraid  of 
being  shot.  That  gives,  if  it  be  true,  a 
very  sad  picture  of  Irish  society.  I 
never  heard  it  before.  No  intimation, 
I  can  safely  say,  has  reached  the  autho- 
rities at  DubHn  of  that  ciroumstance ; 
but  it  is  only  more  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into.  [**  Oh  ! "]  Per- 
haps hon.  Members  opposite  think  that 
not  even  the  threat  of  being  shot  would 
prevent  them  from  going  to  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's dinner.  Some  people  if  they  can- 
not bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Eoyalty  will 
endeavour  to  seek  compensation  in  the 
moonshine  of  Yiceregal  Royalty.  The 
officers  of  the  Qovemment  will  lay  their 
evidence  before  the  Committee,  and 
every  hon.  Member  who  sits  below  the 
Gangway,  in  what  is  called  the  inde- 
pendent peirt  of  this  House — and  I  occa- 
sionally see  some  Members  alternating, 
going  backwards  and  forwards  as  if  they 
were  not  quite  content  with  their  posi- 
tion— will  be  able  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  subject.  [**0h!"']  If 
any  hon.  Gentleman  feels  himself  ag- 
grieved by  that  observation,  I  withdraw 
it.  I  am  told  that  the  witnesses  will 
not  give  their  statements  upon  oath; 
but  I  know  very  little  of  the  powers  of 
right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
wQl  probably  be  on  the  Committee  if 
they  do  not,  without  such  a  power, 
extract  from  any  witness  who  may 
come  before  them  such  evidence  as  he 
is  able  to  give.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  King's  County 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  asks  why  the 
1 3th  section  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  has  not  been  put  in  force  —  the 
section  conferring  powers  of  examina- 
tion on  any  magistrate  who  has  reason- 
able groimd  for  believing  that  a  parti- 
cular person  can  give  material  evidence  ? 
My  hon.  Friend  should  recollect  that  the 
magistrate  must  have  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  material  evidence  will 
be  forthcoming.  And  the  difficulty  is 
to  find  reasonable  grounds  for  believing 
that  material  evidence  can  be  given,  and 
if  reasonable  grounds  do  exist  for  so  be- 
lieving, another  difficulty  is  to  induce  the 
witness  to  give  evidence  at  all.  I  am  in- 
formed that  among  the  magistrates  of 
Westmeath  this  difficulty  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  very  strongly.  The  Com- 
mittee might,  I  think,  very  fairly  exa- 
mine into  the  application  and  working 
of  this  and  other  sections  of  the  Act. 
They  might  also  examine  some  official 
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persons  who  have  expressed  opinioziB  as 
to  the  grounds  of  those  opinions ;  and, 
above  all,  they  might  examine  non- 
official  persons,  country  gentlemen,  and 
others  who  will  not  give  their  opinions 
in  Dublin  Castle,  but  who  might  be 
willing  to  do  so  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. Having  disposed  of  the  intro- 
ductory portion  of  my  remarks — ["Oh!"] 
— hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site should,  at  all  events,  extend  to  me 
the  same  fair  play  which  they  would 
claim  for  themselves.  I  see  some  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  the  front  Bench  op- 
posite who  have  crotchets  of  their  own 
on  various  points ;  yet,  if  you  were  to 
talk  to  them  for  weeks,  the  same  amiable 
smile  of  incredulity  would  still  play 
upon  their  countenances.  I  have  done 
what  appears  to  me  sufficient  to  convince 
them,  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they 
are  not  convinced.  The  ri^t  hon.  G^- 
tleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, and  my  right  hon.  Friend,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  the  Member 
for  North  Lancashire,  have  told  us 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this  inquixy, 
because  they  are  ready  to  afford,  us 
every  assistance  to  carry  an  effective 
measure.  But  what  do  they  sugg^t? 
The  only  remedy  I  have  ever  heard 
from  that  quarter  is  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Now,  this 
suspension  is  an  extreme  measure  in 
the  case  even  of  political  exigency  or 
treasonable  conspiracy.  But  within  the 
memory  of  living  man  it  has  never  been 
applied  to  crimes  not  in  the  nature  of 
crimes  against  tne  State.  Besides,  the 
suspension  must  be  only  temporair. 
You  may  take  up  half-a-dozen  men  in 
Westmeath,  send  them  to  Mount)  oy  Pri- 
son and  keep  them  there  for  eight  or 
nine  months,  and  for  that  time  the  coun- 
tiy  will  perhaps  be  quiet ;  but,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  just  because  the  conn- 
try  is  quiet,  public  opinion  will  become 
clamorous  for  the  removal  of  restraints 
upon  its  liberties ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Suspension  Act  expires  these  men  go 
back  to  their  own  districts  heroes — if  not 
martyrs  —  and  the  same  crimes  are  re- 
peated and  intensified.  Therefore,  if 
you  teU  me  that  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  a  complete  panacea 
for  crimes  of  this  kind,  that  is  a  aoctrine 
which  I  cannot  subscribe  to.  There  are 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  — 
some  of  them  Irish  Members,  and  some 
of  them  claiming  to  be  more  Irish  than 
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the  Irisli  themselveB,  on  aocount  of  the 
number  of  IriE^  men  and  women  in- 
cluded among  their  constituents — who 
object  to  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  these  hon.  Oentlemen,  first, 
do  they  deny  the  facts?  Secondly,  if 
they  believe  &at  exceptional  legislation 
is  not  needed,  let  them  help  us  to  probe 
this  matter  before  the  Select  Oonmnttee : 
no  one  will  be  more  delighted  than  I 
shall  be  to  adopt,  if  I  am  justified  in 
doing  so,  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
seem  to  have  arrived.  As  an  Irishman, 
and  as  an  Irish  Member  representing  an 
Irish  constituency,  and  not  the  less  so 
that  I  now  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench — 
for  my  constituents  have  elected  me  again 
since  I  accepted  office — ^representing,  I 
repeat,  a  constituency  containing  all  tilie 
elements  of  Irish  life,  Orange  and  Green, 
Catholic  and  Protestcmt,  to  the  fullest 
extent  —  I  do  say  that  it  would  afford 
to  me,  and  that  it  would  afford  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  the  greatest 
satisfaction  if,  as  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee,  it  should  clearly  ap- 
pear that  Westmeath  may  be  safely  leffc 
to  the  operation  of  the  law  as  now  exist- 
ing. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
T^terford  (Mr.  Osborne)  said  that  this 
is  to  be  a  Secret  Committee — that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land asserted  this,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment repeated  it.  Nothing  of  the 
kind — there  is  no  question  of  a  Secret  or 
non-Secret  Committee  before  the  House 
at  all.  Let  the  House  be  well  convinced 
of  that.  Such  a  propoa^  was  never  con- 
tained in  the  Kesolution  at  all.  My 
noble  Friend  imdoubtedly  said,  in  giving 
Notice  of  the  Motion,  that  when  the 
Committee  was  appointed  he  should 
move  that  it  be  a  Secret  Committee. 
[*'0h,  oh!"]  Why  should  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  interrupt?  I  am  only  stating 
facts,  and  whether  they  make  for  me  or 
against  me,  at  first  sight  in  the  long  run, 
I  believe,  facts  never  do  any  harm.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  advocates  who  wish  to 
hold  back  facts,  and,  ostrich-like,  to  keep 
their  heads  in  the  sand.  The  question 
stands  in  this  way.  If  the  House  vote 
for  this  Committee,  it  will  sit  as  soon  as  its 
Members  are  appointed.  It  will  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  usual  manner,  and  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  secresy 
whatever.  But  what  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  says  is  thii 
though  he  is  not  asking  the  Hou£ 


give  any  vote  upon  it  now —  that  if,  in 
tiie  course  of  taking  evidence,  it  occurs 
to  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
and  judicious  thing  that  some  one  por- 
tion of  the  evidence  should  not  be 
Srinted,  and  that  at  a  particular  time  the 
oors  of  the  room  should  not  be  opened 
even  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  that 
then  the  Chairman  may  come  to  this  House 
and  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  for 
leave  to  sit  with  closed  doors.  This  House 
may  refuse  the  request.  I  apprehend 
that  very  much  will  depend  upon  whe- 
ther the  Chairman  is  a  Member  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  this  House ;  but,  in 
any  event,  no  one  will  be  bound  to  vote 
in  favour  of  secresy  or  against  it — it  wiU 
be  a  new  and  fresh  question.  At  any 
rate,  the  House  wiU  be  master  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  must  now  say  one  word  on  the 
origin  of  the  debate — ^the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire.  As  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  yield  to  any  Gentleman  who  sits  on 
the  other  side  in  admiration  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  I  believe  he  was  in 
no  degree  justified  in  passing  the  criti- 
cisms he  Old  upon  the  measures  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Mo- 
tion for  this  Committee.  What  are  the 
facts?  On  the  28th  of  July,  1869,  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  received  the  Eoyal 
Assent.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1870, 
the  Land  Bill  received  the  Eoyal  Assent. 
This  last  is  not  yet  nine  months  in  ope- 
tion,  and  are  you  to  expect  it  to  operate 
like  a  charm  ?  Can  you  expect  the  full 
result  of  these  remedial  measures  to 
show  themselves  before  the  measures 
themselves  have  been  two  years  in  ex- 
istence ?  Any  Gentleman  who  knows 
anything  about  law,  or  the  condition  of 
the  country,  knows  that  there  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  these  measures  to  be 
thoroughly  known  by  the  coimtry ;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  when  they  are 
known  and  appreciated  in  Ireland  the 
results  will  be  very  different  from  what 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  concur 
in  the  statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Westmeath, 
that  country  is  at  present  enjoying  an  un- 
wonted degree  of  prosperity.  We  speak 
in  the  Motion  of  other  counties  besides 
Westmeath ;  but  they  are  portions  of  ter- 
ritory which  extend  geographically  into 
and  around  Westmeath,  though  they  do 
not  form  part  of  it  politically,  or  for  mu- 
nicipal purposes;  and  our  object  is  that 
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if  a  crime  is  shown  to  haye  occurred  on 
one  side  of  the  border  or  the  other  we 
shall  not  on  that  account  be  precluded 
from  going  into  the  subject.  But,  sub- 
stantially, the  inquiry  will  be  limited  to 
Westmeath.  When  the  facts  are  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  the  House  and 
the  Gt)Yemment  have  seen  and  con- 
sidered them,  whatever  the  Committee 
may  then  recommend— ^yen  if  it  should 
be  legislation  of  the  most  penal  charac- 
ter, or  no  legislation  at  all — the  Gk>yem- 
ment  will  bring  an-  unbiassed  judgment 
to  bear  upon  the  question,  and  wiU  deal 
with  it  as  they  have  dealt  with  all  mea- 
sures relating  to  Ireland — from  a  broad 
and  statesm^ilike  point  of  yiew.  And 
if  it  should  be  shown  that  no  necessity 
for  exceptional  legislation  exists,  no  one 
will  be  more  gratified  than  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment ;  they  will 
rejoice  if  Westmeath  can  be  safely  left 
to  3rield  to  the  same  healing  influences 
that  have  made  themselyes  felt  in  all 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

D&.  BALL:  Sir,  two  different  mat- 
ters have  been  introduced  into  this  dis- 
cussion from  which,  although  by  no  means 
unconnected,  yet,  unless  they  are  kept 
distinct  when  under  our  consideration, 
an  inevitable  confusion  of  ideas  must 
arise.  One  subject  in  debate  has  been 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland  as  regards 
crime ;  and  another  has  been  the  poli- 
tical position  of  that  country,  the  claims 
and  rights  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
relation  to  the  British  Government.  No 
doubt  there  is  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  ad- 
mitted, a  certain  relation  between  these 
subjects ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  order 
to  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  country,  you  must  exa- 
mine them  separately.  It  is  with  the 
former  of  these  subjects — ^the  den^e  in 
which  agrarian  crime  prevails,  the  ex- 
tent of  tbe  organization  which  produces 
and  effects  it—that  the  Motion  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  imme- 
diately concerned.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  have  been  better  that  in  de- 
bating the  propriety  of  the  Motion,  no 
topics  of  a  political  nature  had  been  in- 
troduced ;  but  as  they  have,  they  cannot 
now  be  evaded.  Sir,  when  I  fGrst  read 
this  Notice  of  Motion  I  own  it  did  occur 
to  me  tliat  the  Government  were  about 
to  adopt  a  decisive  line  of  action,  and 
that  they,  possessing  important  secret 
information,  were  about  to  afford  that 
information  to  the  House,  with  a  view  to 
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induce  its  acoeptance  of  yigorou  mea- 
sures ;  but  since  I  came  into  the  Hoiue, 
and  heard  the  explanations  which  have 
been  given,  I  discovered  the  real  inten- 
tion— or,  rather,  the  new  intention — 
of  the  Ministry.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  Motion  came  from  some  man 
not  biassed  by  technicalities  or  delicate 
sensitiveness,  and  that  the  object  was  to 
wring  from  witnesses  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  to  obtain  by  secresy — ^for 
by  secresy  only  it  could  be  obtained — 
the  inside  and  the  heart  of  this  mysteij. 
But  what  do  I  now  find  ?  I  find  thai 
the  Motion  dwindles  to  a  mere  inquiry — a 
Committee  is  to  be  appointed — ^for  what  ? 
— ^to  record  outrages  and  to  tabulate  of- 
fences. Yes,  the  whole  residt  to  follow 
from  the  intellectual  power  to  be  col- 
lected in  this  Committee  is  the  acquisi- 
tion and  digest  of  statistical  information. 
There  is  not  an  official  in  any  public  de- 
partment who  could  not,  fr>om  existing 
materials,  accomplish  this  fact  as  effectu- 
ally. Do  I  err  in  my  view  of  the  original 
intention  ?  Look  at  the  terms  of  the  Mo- 
tion— ^*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  West- 
meath and  certain  parts  adjoining,  of 
Meath  and  Swing's  County  " — not  Grime, 
mark — not  outrage,  not  offences,  not  the 
external  indications  or  public  manifes- 
tations of  evil  designs — but  **  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain  unlawful 
combination  and  confederacy  existing 
therein" — that  is,  it  was  the  intemid 
machinery,  not  external  acts,  was  to 
be  investigated.  This  **  unlawful  com- 
bination and  confederacy  "  was  expressly 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  to  be  the  Riband 
Society.  The  Eiband  Society  has  ex- 
isted for  a  lengthened  period,  extended 
itself  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
supported  and  maintained  its  organisa* 
tion  with  consummate  success.  How 
are  you  about  to  deal  with  it  ?  You  are 
about  to  have  a  public  Committee^ 
without  the  Government  avowing  that 
they  have  a  particle  of  information  in 
respect  to  the  conspiracy  itself — to  inves- 
tigate the  crimes  it  has  perpetrated.  I 
would  refer  to  Chief  Justice  White- 
side's Charge,  published  in  the  journals 
of  to-day,  and  remark  that  the  Ei- 
band conspiracy  is  not  a  mere  con- 
spiracy for  the  perpetration  of  agra- 
rian crime— it  is  an  organized  confede- 
racy fbr  controlling  and  governing  the 
country  according  to  the  rides  and  laws 
of  that  organization.    It  is  not  peculiar 
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to  Wartmoftth.     No  oae  knows  West- 
meaUi  bettor  thaa  I  do,  for  I  was  ap- 
pointed Crown  Prosecutor  of  that  county 
in  1^2,  andretciined  the  office  for  many 
years.      There  is  no  new  information, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  to  me  about  it, 
as  I  know  perfectly  well  what  exists 
there.     Is  the  confederacy  confined  to 
Westmeath,    Meath,    and    the    King's 
County?    No.    Dunng  a  large  part  of 
the  period  when  I  held  the  office  of 
Crown  Prosecutor  I  was  informed  that 
the  heads  of  the  conroiracy  were    in 
Manchester.     How  futile,  then,  an  in- 
quiry confined  to  three  coimties !    The 
amount  of  outrage  is  no  test  of  the  power 
of  this  confederacy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
amount  of  outrage  ofken  shows  only  the 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  decrees  of 
the  secret  tribunal — the  fact  of  no  out- 
rages occurring  shows  that  those  decrees 
have  been  impicitly  obeyed.     Since  this 
inquiry  was  annoimced,  and  since  you 
have  limited  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to 
three  counties,  two  outrages  have  been 
perpetrated  elsewhere,  equal  in  atrocity  to 
any  which  have  occurred  in  Westmeath. 
On  the  yeiT  night  when  the  lato  Chief 
Secretary  jR)r  Ireland  was  occupied  in 
declaring  to  this  House  the  peace,  the 
tranquimty,  the  harmony,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  crime  in  every  county  in  Ireland 
except  these  three,  a  party  of  armed  men 
fired  shots  into  a  dwelling  house  on  the 
property  of  Lord  Leconfield,  in  Clare- 
far  from  Westmeath — and  assailed  with 
violence  its  inhabitants.    On  the  same 
night  in  limericK,  another  county  distant 
from  the  sphere  of  your  proposed  in- 
quiry,  an    armed   party  proceeded   to 
the  house  of  the  steward  of  Mr.  Conyers, 
of  Castle  Conyers,  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  shot  him  dead.     The  truth 
is,  that  the  organization  extends  over  a 
number  of  counties ;  it  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary for  it  to  develope  itself  in  action ; 
but  when  it  is,  in  aocordance  with  the 
system  adopted  by  the  confederacy,  men 
are  brought  from  a  distance  to  execute 
the  sentences  which   have   been    pro- 
nounced by  some  secret  tribunaL     The 
outrages  to  which  I  have  just  referred 
are  as  decisive  a  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  Riband  conspiracy  in  dare  and 
Limerick  as  any  that  can  be  brou^t  be- 
fore the  Committee  from  Westmeath.    I 
have  referred  to  the  Charge  of  Chief 
Justice  Whiteside  in  Meath.    It  gives  a 
complete  picture  of  the  stato  of  that 
county.    I  anticipate  that  this  day  Chief 


Justice  Monaghaa  has,  in  a  Charge  to 
the  Westmeath  Ghrand  Juxy,   supplied 
similar  information  as  to  that  county. 
What  can  your  Committee  add  ?    Some 
facts  in  the  former  Charge  demand  your 
attention.     One  of  the  worst  outrages  in 
the  county  of  Meath  was  perpetrat^  be- 
cause a  farmer  used  a  scythe  instead  of  a 
sickle.    Another  was  committed  because 
a  man  had  discharged  a  servant.  A  third 
was  the  case  of  a  feirmer  whose  crops 
were  burnt  not  because  he  had  committed 
any  offenoe,  but  because  he  was  per- 
sonally unpopular.  As  long  as  I  remem- 
ber— as  lon^  as  any  barrister  in  Ireland 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law  can  remember— outrages 
of  this  character  have  been  committed. 
The  organization  has,  indeed,  changed 
its  he£ui-quarter8 ;  but  it  has  always  had 
money  at  its   command    and    men    of 
ability,  somewhere  or  other,   directing 
its  movements.    The  Government  have 
frt>m  time  to  time  received  secret  in- 
formation about  it,  and,  consequently, 
to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in 
Ireland,  much  more  respecting  its  pro- 
ceedings has  been  known  than  it  was 
expedient  to  reveal  to  the  public.  Know- 
ing this,  and  assuming  the  Government 
had  some  valuable  inK>rmation  not  as  to 
ofPences,  but  as  to  the  conspiracy  itself, 
and  this  not  from  official  persons,  but 
from  members  of  the  confederacy,  when  I 
first  read  this  Notice  my  expectation  was 
that  the  Government  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed, though  with  the  additional  element 
of  secresy,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Sheffield,  where  a  conspiracy  was  rife, 
limited  in  area,  but  analogous  te  this  in 
its  interference  with  social  relations.    In 
that  case  a  Boyal  Commission  was  sent, 
with  power  to  pardon  and  deal  with  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  organization,  so 
as  to  reach  not  merely  external  acts  and 
manifestations,  but  the  combination  itself. 
I  confess  I  should  have  preferred  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
this  House.    I  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
Government  originally  intended  some» 
thing  of  that  kind.    I  am  not  prepared 
for    miserable,     petty,     occasional    ex- 
pedients to  meet  an  organization  which 
has  lasted  beyond  the  memoiy  of  any 
living  lawyer.     I  am  opposed  to  tem- 
porary shifts  and  expedients  being  re- 
sorted to  by  a  Ghovemment  which  com- 
mands a  large  majority.     I  say,  it  is  time 
that  some  action  should  be  taken,  and 
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action  wholly  difiEerent  from  that  indi- 
cated by  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  which  amounts  to  whispering 
with  bated  breath — ''  GkK)d  sirs,  see  all 
we  have  done  for  you,  be  kind  enough 
to  abstain  from  crime."  Why,  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  these  tnuisactions, 
whom  I  have  prosecuted,  and  seen  in  the 
dock,  are  not  taken  from  the  rank  of 
society  and  the  class  in  life  which  would 
be  either  affected  or  influenced  by  the 
measures  which  you  are  pleased  to  term 
remedial.  I  do  not  say  that  there  may 
not  be  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  and  of  secresy ;  but  what 
have  you  got  now  ?  You  are  told  by  the 
Govemmont  it  is  to  be  what  of  all 
Committees  is  the  least  efficacious  for 
protection — avowedly  open,  but  secret 
on  occasions  and  for  particular  indi- 
viduals. The  object  of  secresy  is  the 
protection  of  the  individual — to  obtain 
mformation  from  the  very  heart  of  this 
organization — to  crush  it  out  upon  the 
evidence  of  informers,  of  men  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  it.  Universal 
secresy  might  attain  this ;  occasional, 
never.  Will  it  not  bo  known  who  has 
been  examined  in  secret,  and  if  it  is, 
what  doubt  can  there  be  who  it  is  that 
has  told  the  tale  and  betrayed  his  ac- 
complices. What  you  imagined  whis- 
pered in  the  cellars  will  be  proclaimed 
on  the  housetops?  Instead  of  being  a 
statesmanlike  attempt  to  grapple  with  a 
great  evil,  founded  on  adequate  informa- 
tion, this  Motion  has  dwindled  down,  I 
regret  to  say  it,  to  a  mere  political  move. 
There  has  been  an  extraordinary  pros- 
sure  .put  upon  the  Government.  The 
magistrates  of  Westmeath  remonstrated, 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made  use  of 
expressions  from  which  the  Government 
cannot  now  escape.  He  annoimced,  as 
became  his  honourable  and  upright 
character,  his  desire  to  maintain  the 
law,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  systematically  violated — he 
told  the  magistrates  of  Westmeath  he 
would  protect  them  if  he  had  the  power, 
and  that  ho  would  seek  the  power. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  given  this 
pledge  on  undoubted  information;  but 
the  Government  have  a  number  of  sup- 
porters below  the  Gangway  who  oppose 
the  granting  of  this  power.  Is  this  pro- 
posal of  a  Committee  a  device  to  escape 
from  the  pledge  ?  It  is  not  becoming  in 
the  Govermnent  to  give  a  positive  and 
express  promise  through  the  mouth  of 
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their  chief  representatiTe ;  and  then  to 
put  up  the  Solicitor  GFeneral  for  Ireland 
to  say  we  are  not  going  to  give  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  this  power  now — ^possibly 
we  may  never  give  it  to  him — ^but  we 
shall  have  an  inquiry  where  the  magis- 
trates and  police,  and  possibly  the  of- 
fenders themselves,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
skilful  cross-examination.  Information 
is  to  be  obtained  not  frx)m  magistrates 
and  grand  jurors,  but  frt)m  the  fanners 
who  suffer  from  this  tyranny,  and  many 
of  whose  sons  are  involved  in  it,  from 
the  small  traders  in  whose  shops  the 
plots  are  planned  and  matured,  and 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  dei^ymen 
who  sprung  from  the  people— know 
everything  of  the  people.  But  do  you 
imagine  any  of  these  will  give  evidence 
before  a  Committee  which  offers  no 
protection.  The  Committee  will  be  an 
absolute  abortion  both  in  its  inquiry  and 
in  its  results.  But  I  see  other  difficultieB 
in  the  way  of  this  Committee.  What 
are  the  advantages  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  to  be  anticipa- 
ted from  its  appointment  ?  He  said  that 
inquiiy  would  be  just  to  the  Gt)vemni6nt, 
just  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  just  to 
the  magistracy.  That  opens  a  wide  field. 
There  are  three  separate  heads  —  the 
relation  of  the  Government  itself — ^mark, 
the  relation  of  Government — ^to  the  pre- 
sent social  condition  of  Ireland ;  the  re- 
lation of  the  people  of  Ireland — ^mark, 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  not  merely 
Westmeath,  whose  innocence,  said  the 
noble  Lord,  ought  to  be  established ;  the 
relation  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
their  crime  relative  to  the  crime  that 
now  exists  in  Westmeath;  and  mark 
also— **  just  to  the  magistracy."  These 
are  three  subjects  of  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Kiband  organization  and 
of  the  means  to  be  devised  for  sup- 
pressing it.  How  is  this  Committee  to 
be  formed  if  these  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  its  inquiry  ?  Are  the  Government  to 
nominate  a  Committee  who  are  to  adju- 
dicate upon  their  own  merits  ?  Is  the 
Committee  to  be  selected  from  the  Minis- 
terial Bench  and  from  the  front  Opposi- 
tion Bench  ;  or  is  it  to  include  uioee 
who  represent  the  feelings  of  Nationalists 
and  semi-Nationalists  ?  Is  it  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  people  of  Ireland  without 
consulting  those  who  assume  to  represent 
them  ?  The  Solicitor  General  says  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maguire) 
will  be  able  to  cross-examine  the  'wit^ 
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nesses.  The  Solicitor  (General  is  hixnBelf 
an  admirable  hand  at  that  operation, 
and,  if  the  Committee  is  to  comprise 
both  these  Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  be 
a  listener  than  a  witness.  If  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  a  Committee  of  this  kind, 
it  should  be  separated  from  the  leaders 
and  organizers  of  political  parties.  But 
I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  such  an  inquiry ;  I  have  doubts  as 
to  what  will  be  its  scope  and  range ; 
and  I  have  doubts  of  the  possibility  of 
forming  this  Committee,  with  such  ex- 
tended objects,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  whose  proceedings  are  to  be  in- 
vestigated. Let  us  look  to  the  Committee 
of  Mr.  Napier.  Nothing  has  more  deter- 
mined me  to  oppose  this  Committee  than 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Napier's  Com- 
mittee. That  Committee  was  appointed 
on  the  10th  of  March,  and  reported  in 
Jime,  1852.  Now,  is  it  proposed  to  this 
House  that  the  Committee  now  moved 
for  is  to  sit  from  the  month  of  March  to 
the  month  of  Jime,  engaged  in  these 
investigations,  while  Ireland  is  to  remain 
in  the  state  which  is  described  by  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  as  intolerable? 
But  not  only  do  I  think  it  likely  that 
the  Committee  will  proceed  into  the  sub- 
jects indicated  by  me  noble  Lord,  but  I 
see  a  considerable  number  of  others 
which  may  branch  out  from  these.  Thus, 
I  think  it  not  tmlikely,  as  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  police 
force  not  being  adapted  for  the  detection 
of  crime,  that  the  Committee  will  enter 
into  that  subject ;  then  I  remember  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  Horsman)  last  year  ask- 
ing whether  religious  teaching  had  been 
applied  to  induce  a  horror  of  these 
conspiracies  in  those  engaged  in  them. 
Have  there  been  proper  remedies  ap- 
plied by  education,  in  the  bringing-up  of 
these  people,  and  how  far  is  their  violence 
the  consequence  of  their  want  of  it? 
If  you  go  into  causes  and  remedies, 
where  may  not  the  Committee  wander  ? 
"What  limit  is  there  to  their  investiga- 
tions ?  The  Solicitor  General  has  read 
the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Napier's  Com- 
mittee ;  great  names,  undoubtedly  I 
But  what  did  that  Committee  wander 
into — even  into  suggesting  a  Land  Bill. 
The  last  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  a  Land  Bill  should 
be  introduced  to  revise  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 
What  new  remedy — what  new  manner 
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of  procedure  —  may  not  be  introduced 
into  the  Committee  now  asked  for? 
These  things  struck  me  as  subjects  that 
might  grow  out  of  this  Committee,  and 
they  add  to  my  objections  to  it.  I  ask, 
are  you  prepared  now  to  delay  useful 
legidation,  which  would  meet  this  evil  at 
once  and  protect  those  who  are  now 
suffering  from  this  positive  tyranny, 
imtil  such  a  Committee  shall  have  re- 
ported ?  That  is  the  real  question — for 
there  is  no  doubt  we  are  agreed  as 
to  the  necessity  of  something  being  done. 
Is  there  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
who  is  not  anxious  to  terminate  and 
crush  this  intolerable  tyranny?  If  no 
one  will  advocate  its  continuance  for  a 
single  hour,  or  for  a  single  moment, 
then  I  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  enter- 
ing into  this  long,  this  elaborate,  this 
possibly  abortive  inquiry,  to  terminate 
probably  some  time  next  year?  And 
for  what  result  ?  Short  as  has  been  the 
time  during  which  I  have  sat  in  this 
House,  I  have  learned  very  little  good 
arises  from,  a  Blue  Book.  I  will  test  it 
by  this — is  there  anyone  in  this  House 
who  has  read  the  Beport  and  evidence 
of  Sir  Joseph  Napier's  Committee?  I 
predict  exactly  the  same  fate  for  the 
evidence  taken  before  this  Committee, 
and  its  whole  proceedings;  no  matter 
how  able  the  Committee  or  sagacious 
their  questions,  they  will  simply  pass 
away  into  a  Blue  Book.  These  Com- 
mittees are  meant  for  delay,  they  only 
produce  delay,  and  no  result  but  delay 
ever  comes  from  them.  If  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  earnest — ^if  they  really  want 
an  inquiry — why  should  they  not  ac- 
company their  proposal  for  a  Committee 
with  some  immediate  measure  to  be 
brought  into  operation  in  the  meantime? 
What  is  to  prevent  them  now  from 
bringing  in  an  Act — temporary  if  they 
choose — to  enable  them  to  seize  the 
persons  whom  they  say  they  can  place 
their  hands  upon,  and  who  are  known  to 
be  the  main  authors  of  the  various 
outrages  which  have  taken  place  ?  What 
is  to  prevent  that,  I  ask?  It  is  per- 
fectly idle  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
proof.  There  is  one  fact  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Whiteside  in  his  Charge  which 
is  to  my  mind  decisive  of  the  whole 
question — there  are  centiemen  in  Mcath 
who  only  leave  their  nouses  when  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  escort,  and  who,  with- 
out that  armed  escort,  dare  not  attend 
the  assizes  as  jurors.    Can  intimidation 
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go  further  ?     Those  who  are  not  oon-      "  Hi  nohiB  animoram  el  h«e  oMiamiiia  taate 
vinced  by  that  fact,  and  by  the  state-  PulTerb  exigoi  jaota  comprean  qai«Meiit." 

ment  in  this  House  of  the  noble  Lord  ^n^^  to  follow  the  classical  allusion,  the 
the  Chief  Secretary,  would  not  be  con-  a  ^ust  "  is  not  very  expensive— a  letter 
vinced  although  Blue  Book  after  Blue  ^  the  Member  for  Meath,  expreseing 
Book  and  tabulated  Return  after  Re-  sympathy  with  the  Pope— a  Postmaster 
turn  were  laid  on  the  Table.  T^e  General— tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in 
hon.  Member  for  Gdway  (Mr.  W.  H.  his  visage,  lamenting  over  the  downfall  of 
Gregory),  seeing  the  Government  rather  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope— these 
in  a  difficulty  m  this  matter,  came  for-  suffice.  It  is  impossible  gravely  to  treat 
ward  in  a  very  marked  nianner  at  an  g^ch  an  excuse  as  this,  and  what  other 
early  period  of  this  discussion  to  throw  j^^s  been  offered  ?  Sir,  this  proposal  for 
his  protection  over  them,  and  explain  ^  Committee  prevents  and  supersedes 
the  reason  why,  instead  of  action,  we  action  which  js  indispensably  neces- 
had  investigation.  I  was  a  good  deal  gary.  Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
struck  by  the  excuse  he  gave  for  the  ^t  the  head  of  the  Government,  who 
Committee.  If  there  was  not  a  Com-  calmly  admits  that  they  have  in  the 
mittee,  ho  said,  it  was  not  impossible  background  a  remedy  some  time  to  be 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  might  applied,  never  realize  to  himself  how 
coalesce  with  Gentlemen  on  the  Liberal  j^any  lives  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this 
side  below  the  Gangway,  and  place  the  cruel  system  of  intimidation  by  the  delay 
Government  m  a  minority.  This  is  cer-  ^f  j^jg  measures  ?— what  right  have  you 
tainly  a  most  candid  confession.  What !  to  enter  into  a  secret  discussion  of  the 
This  Committee,  heralded  with  so  much  merits  of  the  case  when  men  are  being 
pomp,  and  announced  with  so  much  gjain  before  your  face  ?  The  Govem- 
striking  effect  by  the  noble  Lord,  we  are  j^ent  admits  the  facts— not  one  person 
now  informed,  on  the  authority  of  a  ^^  the  Treasury  Bench  has  ventured 
supporter  of  the  Government,  put  for-  to  deny  their  existence.  The  Govern- 
ward  at  an  early  penod  to  defend  their  j^ent  have  plainly  told  the  House  that 
policy,  is  bv  no  means  aimed  at  the  dis-  they  reserve  the  remedy.  I  do  believe 
covery  and  extinction  of  the  Riband  they  have  determined  on  the  remedy; 
confederacy,  but  simply  a  measure  to  and,  that  being  the  case,  they  calndy 
prevent  the  Ministry  from  being  beaten  ggie  on  the  daily  succession  of  out- 
bytheir  own  friends,  and  driven  out  of  ^age,  the  perpetual  violation  of  the 
office.  What  a  ghmpse  this  gives  of  jaw,  and  the  audacity  which  afBront» 
the  administrative  firmness  and  capacity  the  majesty  of  England  with  its  Crimea, 
to  deal  with  crime  of  the  Government !  gjr^  j  advocate  immediate  action.  I 
When  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  of  am  not  averse  to  a  thorough  searching 
last  year  was  before  the  House  it  was  investigation,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
opposed  ;  there  was  a  Division  on  it ;  p^pt  your  action.  I  am  not  averse  to 
the  exact  number  who  divided  agamst  ^^q  the  Government  the  most  stringent 
it  were,  I  think,  15  ;  but  even  these  15—  powers  they  can  ask,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  band  of  brothere— were  the  terror  information,  and  not  only  to  stop  these 
of  the  Gtjvernment  Bench,  under  fear  of  outrages  for  the  present— to  stand  be- 
which  their  best  enterprizes  tween  the  assassin  and  his  victim— but 
**  Turn  awry,  and  lose  the  name  of  notion."  to  rOOt  out  the  seeds   of   this    grievoUB 

The  defence    of  the  hon.  Member  for  pestilence  from  my  unfortunate  country. 

Galway  comes  to  this — that  the  appro-  If  you  will  only  act,  and  act  at  once,  to 

hension  of  the  junction  of  these  15  men  extirpate  these  evils,  I  will  not  withhold 

with    the  hon.   Member  for  Bucking-  from  you  any  power.     Place  your  conn- 

hamshire  necessitated  the  Government  try  above  your  party ;  stand  in  the  at- 

to  take  this  course.     The  fact  I  do  not  titude  in  which  your  predecessors — Earl 

presume  to  controvert.    Indeed,  I  have  Grey,  Earl  Hussell,  Sir  Bobert  Peel — 

before  this  myself  observed    that    the  stood,  and  I  will  not  oppose  i^e  most 

Ministerial    Bench    lives    in    continual  rigid  and  determined    policy.     But  I 

terror  of  some  move  in  that  quarter,  demand  immediate  protection  for  those 

Another  instance  of  unfounded  timidity !  who  are  endangered ;    I    demand  that 

Never  were  followers  more  easily  ma-  you  shall  not  palter  with  crime  and  con- 

naged,  in  spite  of  all  their  angry  protests  found  the  moral  relations  in  men's  minds 

duly  transmitted  to  the  Irish  papers —  by  BUggestions  that  the  presenoo  or  the 
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absence  of  leffifllatiye  measures  can  alter 
the  quality  of  actions  such  as  these.  Sir, 
if  nothing  had  been  introduced  into  the 
debate  beyond  the  consideration  of  the 
original  Motion  I  should  not  have  pro- 
ceeded further.  The  view  I  have  pre- 
sented is  short  and  simple,  with  nothing 
of  party  views  orparty  ideas;  not  produced 
to  embarrass,  but  offered  to  assist  action, 
and  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  further  procrastination. 
But  topics  referred  to  by  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  which,  as  at 
the  commencement  of  my  observations 
I  have  said  should  have' been  kept  dis- 
tinct from  questions  relating  to  a^arian 
crime,  also  demand  attention.  Exclud- 
ing the  consideration  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  the  three  counties  named  in  the 
Motion  now  before  us,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue)  has 
expressed  the  highest  gratification  at 
the  state  of  Ireland;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  pleased  to  say  that 
his  self-love  is  per^tly  satisfied  with 
its  present  condition.  Sir,  I  shall  can- 
didly state  what  I  think  of  the  success 
of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. But  before  I  do  so,  I  crave  per- 
mission to  abate  somewhat  from  the 
weight  of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  (Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue's)  authority  in  this 
matter  by  asking  why,  if  Ireland  be  as 
he  has  described,  has  he  ceased  to  be 
officially  connected  with  the  coimtryP 
I  do  not  deny  the  charms  of  the  Boe^ 
of  Trade,  or  doubt  that  his  accom- 
plished and  refined  mind  is  engaged 
with  rapture  on  the  occupations  of 
that  Office ;  or  that  at  no  period  of  his 
life  did  he  ever  feel  that  ne  was  more 
congenially  engaged  than  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  figures  and  the  multiplicity 
of  calculations  which  now  employ  him. 
But  notwithstanding  aU  the  attractions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  does  strike  me 
that  if  Ireland  were  now  what  he  would 
have  us  think  it  is,  he  would  have  re- 
mained at  his  old  post  to  watch  the 
nascent  prosperity  of  the  country  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  electric  shock  of  a  nation's 
gratitude.  Suggesting,  therefore,  this 
reason  for  caution  before  yielding  to  the 
authority  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  pro- 
ceed to  examine  whether  his  flattering 
picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland— crime  now 
altogether  apart — ^is  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  whether  the  Gtnremment  nave  good 


reason  for  their  satisfaction.     To  deter* 
mine  this,  we  must  first  decide  some 
questions  and  principles,  respecting  which 
there  has  never  been  unanimity  among 
political  thinkers.    When  a  nation  of  in- 
ferior power  and  strength  is  imited  to  one 
of  infinitely  greater  power,  there  are  two 
theories  entertained  as  to  the  advantage 
arising  from  that  relation.      The  one 
theory  holds  that  the  lesser  and  inferior 
country  gains — that  the  fact  of  being 
incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  of  the 
glory,  prosperity,  and  power  of  a  far 
greater  State  is  in  itself  an  ample  equi- 
valent  for   the    loss  of   independence. 
The  other  theory — and  it  has  lately  come 
into  great  prominence— is  that  in  the 
intellectual  rivalry  of  separate  and  in- 
dependent small  nations,  in  their  own 
autonomy  and  self-government,  lies  the 
true  secret  of  human  advancement  and 
prosperity.     The  advocates  of  the  first 
theory  point  to  Home,  those  of  the  second 
to  Greece,  in  support  of  their  opinions. 
Now,  when  I   am  asked  whether  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
operated  beneficially  in  Ireland,  I  am 
obliged,  before  I  answer  you,  to  ascer- 
tain your  view  of  these  two  theories. 
If  you  incline  to  the  first  theory,  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
regard  to  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered beneficial,  for  it  is  a  policy  to 
encourage  separate  nationality — and  in 
its  immediate  practical  effect  has  re- 
vived and  resuscitated  the  spirit  of  se- 
parate nationality  in  Ireland.     If  you 
hold   the    second    theory,   then  I   say 
their  policy  is  successfid  —  thoroughly 
Buccessi^.     Does  the  riffht  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  head  of  me   Government 
know  about  the  late  elections  that  have 
occurred  in  Ireland,  or  about  the  societies 
that  have  been  formed  in  that  country  ? 
I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  amid 
the  abstruse  speculations  and  the  great 
affairs  which  engross  his  attention,  he 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  directing 
his  mind  to  these  matters ;  and  I  doubt, 
if  he  had,  that  he  would  have  stated  his 
self-love  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  measures,   and    needed    no  solace. 
Consider  the  Meath  election !     Meath 
is  the  premier  county  of  Ireland,  close 
to  the  metropolis,  and  inhabited  largely 
by  Eoman  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentry, 
Boman  Catholic  farmers,  and  a  Eoman 
Catholic  middle-class  of  wealth  and  in- 
de^ndenoe.    A  vacan^  in  its  represen- 
tation occurs  —  Mr.    George    Plunket, 
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brother  of  the  Earl  of  Fingall — and 
what,  in  Ireland,  is  not  less  important, 
brother  also  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  monastic  orders — a 
man  whoso  character  and  attainments 
would  render  him  an  honour  to  this 
House  if  returned  to  it,  comes  forward 
to  contest  the  county.     The  whole  force 
and  power  of  the  Government  are  ar- 
rayed on  his  side ;  the  entire  strength 
and  influence  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy  are  brought  to  bear  on  his  be- 
half;    he    has    rank,    station,    money, 
and  abilities  to  aid  them.      On  the  Sim- 
day   night    before    the    nomination,    a 
northern  Presbyterian,  who  had  never 
entered  the  county  before — a  man  whose 
only  merit  was,  as  he  himself  stated, 
that  Ids  life  had  been  devoted  to  undy- 
ing enmity  to  British  connection — is  re- 
turned, without  expending  a  single  shil- 
ling, at  the  head  of  the  poU  by  a  majo- 
rity of  900.  I  repeat  my  doubt  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  of  the  circum- 
stances of  that  election  when  he  proclaim- 
ed that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory.    It  is  not  satisfactory 
to  me — neither  does  that  election  satisfy 
me.     "Whatever  may  be  faults  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  looked  at  from  an  Imperial 
point  of  view,  whatever  may  be  my  own 
opinion  of  his  i)olicy,  I  say  that  he  might 
fairly  expect  to  return  such  a  candidate 
as  Mr.  Plunket  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
county  of  Meath.     I  further  say  that  to 
find  his  defeat  accomplished  by  an  advo- 
cate of  Repeal,  is  a  subject  of  grave 
alarm.     Sir,  in  the  year  1 832,  and  some 
years  afterwards,  Mr.  O'Connell  raised 
throughout  Ireland  an  agitation  for  a 
separation  ^m  England.     The  hearts 
of  the  young  were  stirred  : — ^I  well  re- 
collect, in  my  own  collegiate  career,  how 
that  doctrine  of  separation,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment and   autonomy  were  keenly  dis- 
cussed.     What  have  we  now  ? — all  this 
repeated — and  even  an  organized  associa- 
tion existing  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  which, 
under  the  miserable  veil  of  **  home  go- 
vernment," aims  at  an  independent  Par- 
liament, and  its  inevitable  consequence 
— separation  in  coimsel  and  in  opinion 
from  England.     I  say  this,  too,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  alarm ;  for  an  association  of  this 
kind,   met  by  no   adequate  opposition 
from  those  in  authority,  gains  adherents. 
Sir,  when  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation  came 
to  a  head  it  was  met  by  the  statesman- 
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like  attitude  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Russell.    They  did  not  fan  the  flame  by 
declamation  about  old  wrongs  or  g^er- 
ances  of  sensibility  which  must  be  re- 
dressed,   or    by   declaring    that    great 
questions  must  be  looked  at  from  an 
Lish  and  not  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view,  and  dealt  with  according  to 
Irish  sentiment.     '*  Repeal  the  Union  !" 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *^  as  soon  re-enact 
the  Heptarchy."    Is  that  the  line  taken 
by    the    present    Government?      That 
dangerous  movement  was    crushed  by 
the  firmness  of   Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Russell;  and  never  revived  until 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  through 
Lancashire  enunciating  a  policy  of  na- 
tionality for  Ireland,  and  the  o'atification 
of  all  the  fantastic  ideas  that  nave  germi- 
nated in  the  minds  of  the  old  native  raoe 
of  Ireland.    The  agitation  for  a  separate 
nationality  was  extinguished  until  the 
course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man kindled  it  afresh  and  fanned  it; 
and  now  I  warn  him,  and  I  warn  the 
House  of  its  spread.    Ideas  relegated  for 
for  years  to  the  dreams  of  visionary  en- 
thusiasm,  are   again    re-produoed  and 
embodied  in  action.    What  was  the  case 
at  the  last  election  held  in  Ireland — 
namely,  at  Galway  ?  The  candidate  had 
to  insert  in  his  address  a  declaration  of 
his  adhesion  to  this  principle  of  **  home 
government.''     Is  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man prepared,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  to  tell  the  House  that  Repeal 
of  the  Union  is  an  open  question — ^that 
he  views  it  with  satisfaction — ^that  it  is 
to  be  discussed,  and  perhaps  sent  to  a 
Secret  Committee  for  consideration.    I 
say  that  at  no  period  has  the  question 
assumed   the  gravity,   the  importance, 
and  the  danger  it  presents  at  this  mo- 
ment.    This  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
basing  your  policy,  not  upon  Imperial, 
but  upon  Celtic  ideas ;  of  flattering  and 
fostering  those  Celtic  ideas,  and  giving 
to  them  the  sanction  of  intellectual  au- 
thority and  official  power — it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  doing  this  in  the  case  of  a 
people  who  are  incapable  of  discrimi- 
nating; a  people  with  whom  words  are 
things  and  promises  are  realities.     Sir, 
I  have  trespassed  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  longer  than  I  intended ;  but,  in 
justice  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  whose  government  of  Ire- 
land has  been  the  subject  of  comment, 
I  wiU  say  that  if  the  present  Govern- 
ment leaves  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in 
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the  same  conditioii  in  wliich  Lord  Pal- 
merston  left  them  at  his  death  and  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  on  his 
retirement  soon  after,  left  them,  they 
may  well  be  proud.  Was  there  then 
any  agrarian  crime ;  was  there  then  any 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
or  was  there  a  single  whisper  of  discon- 
tent ?  No.  And  when  the  distinguished 
historian  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life  comes 
to  record  this  portion  of  his  history,  he 
will  be  able  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
highest  financial  and  administrative  suc- 
cess in  Ireland ;  and  he  will  have  to  re- 
cord that  the  measures  and  the  speeches 
by  which  that  success  was  attained  are 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  measures 
and  speeches  of  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Then  was  pursued  towards  Ireland 
a  wise,  a  generous,  and  a  philanthropic 
policy,  and  the  history  of  tiiat  time  fur- 
nishes a  complete  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government. 

Mb.  MAGIJIEE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  ''That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned."— (ifr. 
Moffuire.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  cannot,  on  the 
part  of  the  Qt)vemment,  accede  to  that 
Motion.  J£  we  are  to  adjourn  the  debate 
upon  a  question  of  this  nature  at  1 2  o'clock 
on  the  second  night  of  its  discussion,  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  Gt)vemment  will 
be  able  to  get  on  with  their  measures. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  178;  Noes 
297:  Majority  119. 

Previous  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  MATTHEWS  said,  as  many  inde- 
pendent Members  desired  to  address  the 
House  on  the  subject,  he  would  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
(i/r.  Matthews,) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man seems  to  think  that  because  he  and 
other  hon.  Members  wish  to  address  the 
House  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  12  o'clock.  T*' Hear  !"T  If 
that  is  the  view  of  the  House  I  will  not 
press  my  own  view.  This  House  has 
much  to  do — ^perhaps  it  never  had  more 
in  the  way  of  practical  work  awaiting  its 
notice ;  and  if  this  practice  of  moving 
the  adjournment  of  debates  at  a  quarter 
to  12  is  to  be  resorted  to  immeoiately 


after  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been 
declared  by  a  very  large  majority,  it  is  a 
method  of  obstructing  Public  Business 
against  which  I  shaU  certainly  record 
my  protest  by  taking  another  Division 
if  necessary. 

Mb.  DISEAEU  :  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  support  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
goin^  on  with  the  debate,  and  I  should 
not  in  any  way  approve  the  present 
Motion  if  I  had  not  evidence  in  my  pos- 
session of  the  fact  that  several  Members 
who  are  entitled  to  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  wish  to  address  it  on 
this,  which  is  certainly  a  very  important 
question.  It  appears  to  me,  having  some 
experience  in  conducting  the  debates  in 
this  House,  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  conclude  the  present  debate  in  less  than 
three  or  four  hours.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  to  agree 
to  the  proposal  which  has  been  made ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  wish  to  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  not  support  or  sanction 
any  Motion  for  its  adjournment. 

Mb.  HOESMAN  :  In  the  last  Division 
I  voted  with  the  minority,  as  a  protest 
against  the  system  recently  introduced, 
and  practised  by  the  present  Gt)vem- 
ment,  of  taking  up  an  imdue  share  of 
every  evening  by  speeches  from  the 
Treasury  Benches.  To  my  own  know- 
ledge the  system  was  never  carried  on 
to  such  extent  before  as  now,  when  on 
each  evening  we  have  two  long  speeches 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  other  two 
from  the  front  Bench  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House.  In  fact,  the  great 
debates  in  this  House  are  now  becoming 
duels  between  the  two  front  Benches; 
and  for  this  reason,  I,  as  I  have  stated, 
voted  in  the  minority  in  the  last  Division. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  :  As  an 
independent  Member  of  this  House,  I  for 
one,  do  not  contemplate  any  prospective 
legislation  in  this  House  with  very  great 
satisfaction;  and  therefore  if  my  hon. 
Friend  perseveres  in  his  Motion  I  shall 
be  most  nappy  to  support  it  by  my  vote. 

Mb.  MAOTHEWS  :  After  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  two  front  Benches,  I  beg  to  with- 
draw my  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  thereupon  called  upon 
Mr.  Maguire.  That  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  indicating  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  address  the  House — 
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Mr.  DELAHUNTT  rose— 

Mii.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK:  I 
riso  to  Order.  I  wish  to  know  what  is 
the  Question  now  before  the  House  ? 

Uii.  SPE.VKER :  The  hou.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  having,  by  leave  of  the 
House,  witlidrawn  his  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  the  Ques- 
tion stands  that  tlie  noble  Lord  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  having  moved  a 
Resohition  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  thu  h(m.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber fur  the  King's  County  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Sherlock)  has  moved  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion ;  and  the  Question  proposed  is, 
**  That  that  Questirm  be  now  put." 

Mk.  DELAHUNTY  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  leanie<l  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Dr.  Ball)  having 
thought  proper  to  bring  before  the 
House  the  question  of  Irish  politics  in 
reference  to  the  ''Homo  Government" 
movement,  he  (Mr.  Delahunty)  thought 
it  right,  on  the  part  of  some  Irish  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  state  why  it  was 
that  such  a  feeling  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
and  how  it  would  be  easy  to  eradicate 
it  for  the  purj^)oso  of  securing  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  Ireland  in  support 
of  Imperial  legislation.  As  a  supporter 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  Mr.  0*ConneU, 
who  never  did  anything  but  what  he 
conceived  to  bo  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, he  had  a  right  to  repudiate  the 
sentiments  put  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  to  say 
that  he  (Mr.  Delahimty)  thought  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  O'Connell  agitated  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  that 
he  was  right  in  so  doing,  and  ho  thought 
so  now.  !Mr.  0*Connell  agitated  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union  by  a  separate  Par- 
liament in  1841 ;  and  he  did  so  because 
he  found  by  experience  there  was  no  get- 
ting the  Imperial  Parliament  to  grant 
equal  laws  for  Ireland  with  England.  He 
(Mr.  D< 'hihun ty)  would  not  have  come 
into  tlie  House,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  get  Members  to  turn  aside  from 
the  path  which  tliey  had  hithertofollowed, 
and  to  try  to  make  equal  laws  for  Ire- 
land. AVhy  had  Ireland  suffered  ?  Why 
had  the  population  of  Ireland  dimi- 
nished ?  Emphatically,  ho  thought  it  was 
because  Ireland  had  different  laws  from 
the  laws  of  England.  He  thought  Her 
Majostv's  Government  deserved  great 
credit  for  the  attempt  they  had  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The 
people  of  Ireland  thought  that  the  ques- 
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tion  of  religious  liberiy  should  be  set 
at  rest;  they  also  thought  that  iSur 
play  between  landlord  and  tenant  should 
be  secured,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  had  done  his  best  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  people  on  those  two  sub- 
jects. All  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
wanted  was  employment,  through  the 
revival  of  manufactures,  having  which 
they  would  pull  with  England  against 
any  attempt  at  foreign  aggression.  He 
should,  however,  vote  against  the  Mo- 
tion, because  he  considered  the  Commit- 
tee totally  unnecessary.  Let  the  (Govern- 
ment follow  up  the  measures  which  they 
had  inaugurated  by  other  measures  of 
an  equally  beneficial  character  to  those 
of  the  last  two  Sessions,  and  they  would 
have  Ireland  attached  to  them  and  to 
the  country  with  a  detorminatioix  to  do 
or  die. 

Mk.  SPEAKEE  having  put  the  Pre- 
vious Question,  **  That  that  Question  be 
now  put" — 

Ma.  DISEAEU  :  If  we  go  to  a  Divi- 
sion on  the  Question  that  has  been  put 
from  the  Chair,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  right  hon.  Gt)ntleman  op- 
posite to  effect  those  changes  in  the  Ifo- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  also  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  in  that 
case  if  we  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  we  shall,  in  fact,  come  to  a 
vote  which  transfers  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore,  I  must  say  I  cannot  support 
the  Motion. 

Previous  Question  put,  ''That  that 
Question  bo  now  put." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  898;  Noes 
26 :  Majority  372. 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  256 ;  Noes 
175  :  Majority  81. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  inquire  i&to 
the  state  of  Wcstmeath  and  certain  parts  adjoin- 
ing, of  Meath  and  King's  County,  the  nadm^ 
extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain  unlawful  eombinft- 
tion  and  confederacy  existing  therein,  and  tho 
best  means  of  suppressing  the  aame."  —  (Jtt^. 
Oladttone.) 

AYES. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Anstruther,  Sir  R. 

Agar-Bllis,  hon.  L.  G.  F.  Armitstead,  G. 

Akroyd,  K.  Ayrton,  rt.  hon.  A.  S. 

Amcotti,  Col.  W.  0.  Backhouse,  E. 

Amory,  J.  II.  Baines,  £. 

Anderson,  G.  Baker,  B.  B.  W. 

Anion,  hon.  A,  fl.  A.  Barclay,  A.  C. 
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Barry,  A.  H.  S. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Captain  F. 
Bentall,  £.  H. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bolckow,  H.  W.  F. 
Bonham-Garter,  J. 
Bouverie,  rt.  boo.  E.  P. 
Bowmont,  Marquess  of 
Bowring,  E.  A. 
Brand,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Brewer,  Dr. 
Bright,  J.  (Manchester) 
Briuckmnn,  Captain 
Bi-istowe,  S.  B. 
Brogden,  A. 
Bruce,  Lord  0. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Buckley,  N. 
Buller,  Sir  E.  M. 
Bulwer,  rt.  hn.  Sir  H.  L. 
Bur?,  Visoount 
Buxton,  C. 
Cadogan,  hon,  F.  W. 
Campbell,  H. 
Candlish,  J. 
Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carington,  bn.  Capt.  W. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 
Carter,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Visoount 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  0. 
Cavendish,  Lord  O. 
Chadwiok,  D. 
Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Cholmeley,  Captain 
Cbolmeley,  Sir  M. 
Clay,  J. 

Clifford,  C.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Coleridge,  Sir  J.  D. 
Collier,  Sir  R.  P. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corrigan,  Sir  D. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Cowper  -  Temple,  right 

hon.  W. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Dalrymple,  D. 
Davies,  R. 
Davison,  J.  R. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Dickinson,  S.  S. 
Dodson,  J.  G. 
Dowse,  R. 
Duff,  M.  £.  G. 
Dundas,  F. 

Edwardes,  hon.  Col.  W. 
Edwards,  11. 
Egerton,  Capt.  hon.  F. 
EUice,  E. 
Enfield,  Visoount 
Eftiiii,  J.  J. 


Erskine,  Admiral  J.  E. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  C. 
Eykyn,  R. 
Finnic,  W. 
FitzGerald,  right  hon. 

Lord  0.  A. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E. 
Fletcher,  L 
Forster,  C. 

Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fortesoue,  rt.  hon.  0.  P. 
Fortesoue,  hon.  D.  F. 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Goldsmid,  J. 
Goscben,  rt.  hon.G.  J. 
Gourley.  E.  T. 
Gower,  bon.  E.  F.  L. 
Graham,  W. 
Grant,  Colonel  hon.  J. 
Gregory,  W.  IL 
Greville,  hon.  Captain 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  N. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Gurney,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  J.  D. 
Hartington,  Marquess  of 
Henley,  Lord 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 

Howard,  bon.  C.  W.  G. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurst,  R.  U. 
James,  H. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jessel,  G. 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 

Kay-Shuttleworth,  U.  J. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 

Kionaird,  hon.  A.  F. 

Knatohbuli  -  Hugessen, 
E.  H. 

Lambert,  N.  G. 

Lancaster,  J.* 

Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 

Lawrence,  W. 

Lawson,  Sir  W. 

Lea,  T. 

Leatham,  E.  A. 

Leeman,  G. 

Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 

Lewis,  J.  D. 

Lewis,  J.  H. 

Lloyd,  Sir  T.  D. 

Looh,  G. 

Looks,  J. 

Lome,  Marquess  of 

Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 


Lnbbook,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Lusk,  A. 

Lyttelton,  hon.  0.  G. 
M'Arthur,  W. 
M'Clure,  T. 
M'Combie,  W. 
Macfie,  R.  A. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
M'Lartn,  D. 
Vlagniac,  0. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin.  P.  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Melly,  G. 
Merry,  J. 
Miall,  E. 
Milbank.  F.  A. 
Miller,  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Morgan,  G.  0, 
Morley,  S. 
Morrison,  W. 
^undella,  A.  J. 
Munti,  P.  H. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Nicol,  J.  D. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Onslow,  G. 
O'Reilly-Dease,  M. 
Palmer,  J.  H. 
Palmer,  Sir  R. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Parry,  L.  Jontf- 
Peel.  A.  W. 
Pelham,  Lord 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Pim,  J. 
Play  fair,  L. 
Plimsoll,  S. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J.  W. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Reed,  C. 
Richard,  H. 
Richards,  E.  M. 
Roden,  W.  S. 


Rothsohiid,Bm.  L.  N.  da 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  d« 
Russell,  A. 
Russell,  fl. 
Russell,  Sir  W. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Sir  D. 
Samuda,  J.  p*A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Samuelson,  H.  B. 
Sartoris,  E.  J. 
Seely,  C.  (Lincoln) 
Seely.  C.  (Nottingham) 
Shaw,  R. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Simon.  Mr.  Serjeant 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  J.  6. 
Stnnsfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Stepney,  Colonel 
Stevemton,  J.  C. 
Stone,  W.  U. 
Storks,  Sir  U.  K. 
Strutt,  hon.  H. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Sturt,  Lt. -Colonel  N. 
Sykes,  Colonel  W.  H. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Tracy,   hon.  C.   R.  D. 

Uanbury- 
Trevelyan.  G.  0. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  U.  H. 
Vivian,  Capt.  hn.  J.O.W* 
Wedderburn,  Sir  D. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Williams,  W. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Willyams,  E.  W.  B. 
Wingfield,  Sir  C. 
Winterbotham,  H.  S.  P. 
Woods,  U. 
Young,  A.  W. 
Young,  G. 

TILLIBI. 

Adam,  W.  P. 
Glyn,  hon.  G.  O. 


NOES. 


Adderley,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Allen,  Major 
Amphleit,  R.  P. 
Arbuthnot,  Major  G. 
Arkwright,  R. 
Assheton,  R. 
Baggallay,  Sir  R. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Harrington,  Visoount 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beaumont,  S.  A. 
Bent  look,  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  0.  W.  P. 
Benyon,  R. 
BeNaford^  U.-<M.  M. 


Bingham,  Lord 
Birley,  11. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H; 
Brueo,  U. 
Cameron,  D. 
Cartwright,  F. 
CecU,  Lord  £.  H.  B.  Q. 
Chaplio,  H. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Cochrane,  A. D.W.R.B. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  VL  A. 
Collins,  T. 
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Corranco,  F.  8. 
Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Croft,  Sir  U.  G.  D. 
CrosR,  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  Cr. 
Dalrymplo,  C. 
Dnmer,  Capt.  Dawson- 
D'Arcy,  M.  P. 
Davenportj  W.  B. 
Dense,  E. 
Pelahunty,  J. 
Diokson.  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  K.  T. 
Diike,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dirnidale,  K. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
D>ke,  W.  H. 
Dvott,  Colonel  R. 
Eaton,  U.  NV. 
Egerton,  boa.  W. 
Elliot,  0. 

Elpbin8tono,Sir  J.D.  H. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fagan,  Captain 
Fawcott,  H. 
FciUlen,  H.  M. 
Ficlden,  J. 
Figgina,  J. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Garlies,  liord 
Gavin,  Major 
Gilpin,  Colonol 
Goocb,  Sir  D. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Graves,  S.  R. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  MarquoM  of 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Hcmion,  E. 
Ilervey,  Lord  A.  U.  C. 
Ilesketh,  Sir  T.  G. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hoygate,  W.  U. 
Hick,  J. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Holt,  J.  M. 

Hood.Cap.hn.A.W^.N. 
Hope,  A.J.  B.  B. 
Hornby,  E.  K. 
Hutton,  J. 
Jackson,  R.  W. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  S. 
Jervis,  Colonel 
Johnston,  W. 
Jones,  J. 

Kavanagh,  A.  MacM. 
Kekewich,  S.  T. 
Kennaway,  J.  H. 
Keown,  W. 

Knox,  bon.  Colonel  S. 
liacon,  Sir  £.  H.  K. 
I^ird,  J. 
l^armonth,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 


Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  0. 
Lopes,  H.  C. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  J. 
Low  t her,  W. 
M'Mahon,  P. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Mahon,  Viscount 
Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 
Manners,  rt.  hu.  Lord  J. 
Matthews,  H. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Meyrick,  T. 
Milles,  hon.  G.  W. 
Mills,  C.  H. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Muntagu.rt.hon.LordR. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Newdcgate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col  W. 
Peek,  H.  W. 
Peel,  rl.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pell,  A. 

Pumberton,  E.  L. 
Phipps,  C.  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Power,  J.  T. 
Raikes,  H.  C. 
Round,  J. 
Sackville,  S.  G.  S. 
Salt,  T. 

Sandon,  Viscount 
Solater-Booth,  G. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  R. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H; 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Stoere,  L. 
Sykes,  C. 
Synan,  E.  J. 
Talbot,  hon.  Captain 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Tollemaohc,  hon.  F.  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C, 
Turner,  C. 
Vance,  J. 

Walker,  Major  G.  G. 
Walpolc,  hon.  F. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Waterhouse,  S. 
Wheelhouse,  W.S.J. 
White,  hon.  Colonel  C. 
Whitworth,  T. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Winn,  R. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 

TXLLBRS. 

Downing,  M'C. 
Shorlooky  Mr.  Seijeant 


ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT   REPEAL 

BILL— [Bill  27.] 

{Mir.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  OUtdHone,  Mr* 

Solicitor  General.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  dis' 
charged.  

The  attorney  GENERAL  moyed 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  explained  with  reference  to  an 
alleged  application  to  him  by  Mr.  Cobbett 
for  leave  to  bring  an  action  against  Dr. 
Manning,  that  as  the  requisite  memorial 
had  not  been  presented,  the  matter  had 
never  been  properly  before  him. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee." 

Debate  arising. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


PETir  JtJRIES   (IKELAIO))   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Riillt,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Laws  relating  to  Petit  Juries  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  O'ELbillt,  Sir 
JoHX  Ghat,  and  Mr.  Mubpht. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [B  ill  6 1 .] 


LOCAL  OOVERMTMEirr    SUPFLEMENTAIi  BXLL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lbfitrb,  Bill  to 
confirm  certain  Proyisional  Orders  under  **  The 
Local  GoTernment  Act,  1858,"  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  LirxTU  and  Mr.  Seero- 
tarj  Bbdoh. 

Bill/>rtf«tfftf«<2,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  68.] 


METBOFOLITAN  C0MM0I7S  STJFFLElfEirrAL 

BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lipbtri,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  scheme  under  "  The  Metropolitan  Com- 
mons Act,  1866,"  relating  to  Blackheatb,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lxfbtbh  and  Mr. 
Sooretarj  Bbugx. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  69.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o^olook. 


HOUSE      OF      LORDS, 
Friday,  3rd  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.] ^PuBuo  Bill -^  First  Beading 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons)  *  (39). 
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TABLE  OF  LESSONS— THE  RITUAL 
COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

•Rapt.  STANHOPE :  Tour  LordsMps 
will  remember  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  Session  you  had  before  you  a  Bill 
providing  a  new  Table  of  Lessons  in  the 
Church  Services.  It  came  before  you 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  for 
it  had  the  unanimous  assent  and  approval 
of  the  Bubrics  Commission.  It  passed 
this  House  with  very  little  difficult,  and 
was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  where, 
as  I  understand,  there  was  every  reason 
to  expect  it  would  be  supported  by  a  very 
large  majority.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  it  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Bruce 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  question. 
Now,  with  the  great  respect  which  I 
sincerely  feel  for  Mr.  Bruce,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  decision  on  that  occa- 
sion was  an  tmwise  one.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  Bill  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  very  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
had  been  expecting  to  enioy  the  ad- 
vantage, in  common  with  their  congre- 
gations, of  the  new  Table  of  Lessons. 
It  was  also  a  serious  inconvenience  and 
even  pecimiary  loss  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  for  they 
knew  not  whether  to  retain  lie  old  Table, 
which  was  likely  to  be  laid  aside,  or  to 
insert  the  new,  which  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  legal  sanction.  It  has  been 
already  announced  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  in  preparation  a  Bill 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Table 
of  Lessons,  and  I  desire  to  ask,  whether 
that  BiU  will  be  introduced  into  this  or 
into  the  other  House,  and  when  it  is 
likely  to  be  brought  in  ?  I  also  wish  to 
know  whether  it  will  be  confined  to  the 
Table  of  Lessons,  or  whether  it  wiU  in- 
clude other  points  recommended  by  the 
Bitual  Commission,  several  of  which  are 
of  great  importance  ?  There  ard  recom- 
mendations for  rendering,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  Church  Services  more  elastic,  by 
giving  the  clergy  power  of  dividing  the 
services,  postooning  certain  portions  of 
them,  and  adapting  them  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  particular  parishes, 
provided  they  have  the  sanction  of  the 
diocesan.  These  recommendations  would, 
I  think,  provoke  very  littie  opposition  in 
either  House,  and  would  give  general 
satisfaction.  There  are  other  recom- 
mendations which  would;  indeed,  cause 


great  controversy,  but  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  I  allude  more  es- 
pecially to  me  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  the  Athanasian  Creed.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  I  strove  on 
four  occasions  by  various  ways  to  attain 
the  object  for  which  I  was  anxious — 
namely,  that  the  Creed,  while  still  re- 
tained in  the  Prayer  Book  as  a  profession 
of  our  Christian  faith,  should  not  be  used 
any  longer  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church.  I  foimd  that  a  great  many 
members  of  the  Commission  concurred 
in  the  desirability  of  that  object ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  were  notable  to  agree 
to  any  one  of  the  plans  which  I  ven- 
tured to  propose.  The  result  was  that 
the  Commission  recommended  the  inser- 
tion of  an  explanatory  note.  But,  strange 
to  say,  no  sooner  had  the  note  been 
adopted  by  the  members  present  at  one 
meeting,  than  a  notice  was  signed  by  a 
band  of  17,  with  the  Arclmishop  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head,  making  an 
actual  majority  of  the  whole  Commis- 
sion, protesting  against  the  decision.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop  and 
others  that,  while  attaching  great  value 
to  the  Creed  as  embodying  the  Christian 
faith,  it  was  highly  desirable  it  should 
be  no  longer  used  in  the  public  services 
of  the  Church.  The  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned  render  it  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  question ; 
but,  tiiough  difficult,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. We  ought  not  to  lose  this 
great  opportuniiy  of  removing  from  the 
Church  Services  that  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  as  the  main  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  many  of  those 
separated  from  our  Church  who  desire 
to  return  to  it.  Looking,  above  aU,  to 
the  danmatory  clause,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  Church  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  Creed  in  the  public  services 
without  showing  any  disrespect  to  it  or 
eliminating  it  from  the  Prayer  Book. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  asking. 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tend to  propose  in  this  House  a  measure 
to  establish  a  new  Table  of  Lessons  in 
the  Church  Services ;  and  whether  that 
measure  wiU  comprise  also  other  points 
recommended  by  the  late  Bitual  Com- 
mission ? 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOB:  Her 
Majesty's  Government  entirely  agree 
witn  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
burv)  in  the  expediency  of  again  intro- 
ducing, and  of  passing  as  early  as  pos- 
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sible,  a  Bill  which  was  received  with  such 
general  approbation  last  Session.  Ac- 
cordingly, just  before  the  noble  Earl 
rose,  I  placed  the  Bill  of  last  year  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  with 
the  view  of  moving  the  first  reading 
before  your  Lordships  separated.  It  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  one  object  of 
providing  a  new  Table  of  Lessons  for 
the  Church  Services.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment do  not  feel  that  it  is  desirable 
to  enlarge  the  measure  by  adding  other 
clauses  caiTying  into  eifect  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bitual  Commission ; 
because,  bearing  in  mind  that  none  of 
these  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
entire  unanimity,  it  seemed  they  might 
give  rise  to  contentions  or  differences  of 
opinion  which  might  endanger  the  pass- 
ing of  this  approved  measure.  As  re- 
gards the  Bill  of  last  Session,  it  is  true 
it  passed  this  House  with  but  slender 
alterations  —  alterations  rather  verbal 
than  substantial  —  and  it  reached  the 
other  House  at  a  time  when,  had  it  been 
wholly  unopposed,  it  might  have  passed 
without  difficulty.  The  period  of  the 
Session,  however,  was  one  at  which  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  any  measure  likely 
to  ^ive  rise  to  discussion  or  opposition, 
and  in  the  case  of  this  Bill  numerous 
Amendments  were  suggested,  some  of 
which  were  calculated  to  elicit  consider- 
able amount  of  feeling.  It  was  therefore 
thought  advisable  to  withdraw  the  Bill, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  prospect  of 
its  unanimous  acceptance.  The  measure 
I  now  introduce  has  no  such  difficulties 
to  contend  with ;  but  even  if  opposition 
should  arise,  it  is  presented  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  Session  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  discussion.  Were  we  to 
act  upon  other  recommendations  of  the 
Hitual  Commission,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  question  mooted  bv  the 
noble  Earl  with  respect  to  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, do  not  think  they  ought  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  has  already 
called  forth  an  amount  of  somewhat 
acrimonious  opposition,  and  which  is 
likely  to  provoke  yet  more :  they  have 
therefore  confined  their  measure  to  the 
new  Table  of  Lessons,  as  being  a  subject 
likely  to  receive  general  approbation 
and  speedy  enactment. 

Lord  PORTMAN  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  Government  did  not  pro* 
pose  to  carry  out  other  recommenda^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


tions  of  the  Commission-— especially  one 
which  had  received  the  almost  unaid- 
mous  assent  of  the  GommiasionarSy  and 
would  afford  a  speedy  and  inexpenaiye 
remedy  to  the  unseemly  contests  which 
had  arisen  in  certain  parishes^  and  had 
necessitated  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission. It  was  a  serious  evil  that  suoh 
E retracted  and  expensive  litigation  should 
e  necessary  when  the  Commission  had 
suggested  a  very  easy  remedy.  If  the 
clergy  defied  the  law,  how  could  it  be 
enforced  against  the  parishioners  ?  The 
Government  should  consider  that  if 
speedy  and  inexpensive  justice  could  not 
be  obtained  through  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  there  was  another  tribunal  where 
it  could  be  obtained,  though  in  a  pain- 
ful and  disagreeable  manner.  The  law 
on  the  subject  having  been  laid  down  by 
the  Judicial  Committee,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  enforcing  tlie  Act  of 
Uniformity  under  the  common  law  as  a 
misdemeanour,  and  if  the  clergy  set  the 
law  at  defiance  they  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  step  was  resorted  to. 

The  Earl  of  HAEEOWBY  said,  he 
had  heard  with  very  great  regret  the 
declaration  made  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  part  of  the  Goyem- 
ment.  He  thought  it  impossible  thizi£i 
could  remain  as  they  were.  Some  of  the 
clergy  had  declared  their  intention  of 
using  the  new  Table  of  Lessons  even  if  it 
did  not  receive  the  force  of  law,  as  it  had 
received  the  approval  of  a  Commission 
of  considerable  authority;  and  persons 
would  be  inclined  to  act  upon  otner  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  in 
the  same  way,  unless  Parliament  took 
action  in  the  matter.  It  was  high  time 
that  these  questions  should  be  settled. 
As  to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  there  was 
almost  an  unanimous  feelhoig  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  that,  however 
valuable  as  a  declaration  of  faith,  it  was 
not  in  its  place  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  no  other  Church  was  it  employed  in 
the  same  way,  it  being  recexved  as  a 
document,  but  not  introduced  into  the 
services.  He  should  have  agreed  with  the 
proposal  to  remove  it  from  its  place  in 
the  public  services  of  the  Church,  had 
he  not  felt  that  it  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Commission  to  deal  to  that  extent 
with  so  important  a  question,  its  flmction 
being  merely  to  deal  with  the  rubrics. 
It  was  veiy  inconvenient  to  act  on  one 
of  the  recommendations  and  leaye  fha 
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others  in  STispense,  and  he  hoped  that  if 
the  Government  did  not  take  them  np 
some  other  Members  of  the  House  wonld 

do  so.  

Lord  EBUEY  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  would  not  go  over 
the  ground  they  had  traversed ;  but  he 
must  say  it  was  paying  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  the  Commissioners,  after  they 
had  sat  three  years  and  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  trouble — ^which,  however, 
they  did  not  grudge — ^to  act  only  on  one, 
comparatively    speaking,     insignificant 

{)ortion  of  their  recommendations.  Un- 
ess  remedial  measures  were  introduced 
the  Church  would  be  seriously  prejudiced, 
and  increased  confusion  would  prevail. 
The  noble  Earl  near  him  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  who  had  just  returned 
&om  the  Continent,  had  made  several 
attempts  to  set  some-^of  these  questions 
at  rest,  and  it  was  high  time  that  action 
should  be  taken. 

PBAYEB  BOOK  (TABLES  OF  LBSSONS) 

BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Table 
of  Lessons  contained  in  the  Prayer  Book — Waa 
presented  hj  The  Lobo  Chanobllob  ;  read  l^ 
(No.  20.) 

Hoote  adjoamed  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
IHdaify  Srd  March,  1871. 


MINUTES.]  —  Nbw  MxicBxm  Swobv  — Earl  of 

Becti?e,/or  Westmoreland. 
Sblbct  Committib — Business  of  the  House,  Blr. 

Collins  and  Mr.  White  added. 
Pitbuo  Bill — Referred  to  Select   CommtU0 — 

EcoleiUsUcai  Titles  Act  Repeal  [37]. 

INDIA— BONUS  COMPENSATION  COM- 
MITTEES.—QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  When  the 
Betums  from  the  Bonus  Compensation 
Committees  in  India  and  Correspond- 
ence, which  he  said  he  would  oommuni- 
cate  to  the  House,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  ? 


Mb.  aBANT  DUFF  replied,  that  the 
Betums  would  be  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  to-morrow. 

EDUCATION— GRANTS    TO   SCHOOL 
MANAGERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  B.  BBIQHT  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  short  notice  given  to  ma- 
nagers of  schools  of  the  altered  conditions 
under  which  any  Parliamentary  grant 
to  be  made  after  the  dOth  of  April  next 
is  obtainable,  he  will  postpone  the  date 
after  which  grants  will  cease  to  be  made 
under '* the  Old  Code?" 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB  repHed,  that 
the  time  for  the  new  Code  to  come  into 
operation  had  been  fixed  with  very  great 
care  by  the  Educational  Department, 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  imdertake 
to  make  any  change  with  reference  to  it. 
The  regulations  respecting  night  schools 
would  not  come  into  operation  until  after 
the  coming  season  for  such  schools. 
With  regard  to  the  general  day  schools, 
there  was  an  introductory  minute  in  the 
newCode,  arranging  among  otber  matters 
that  the  provisions  as  to  pupil  teachers 
had  only  to  be  observed  at  the  time  of  the 
inspection,  and  the  remainder  was  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  suit  the  best  working  of 
the  Department.  He  felt  quite  certain 
that  it  would  be  veiy  much  against  the 
interest  of  the  managers  to  postpone  the 
date  at  which  they  were  to  receive  grants 
under  the  new  regulations. 

ARMY— OFFICERS   OF    THE    MIUTART 
TRAIN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  smith:  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Under  what  circum- 
stances three  officers  of  the  late  Military 
Train,  whose  first  commissions  are  dated 
respectively  21st  September  1855,  23rd 
November  1855,  and  29th  October  1858, 
and  whose  commissions  as  Captains  are 
dated  respectively  26th  December  1 863, 
21st  June  1864,  and  1st  April  1868, 
have  been  appointed,  imder  date  15th 
February  1870,  Acting  Commissaries, 
over  the  heads  of  officers  of  the  late 
Commissariat  whose  first  appointments 
date  Ist  April  1855,  and  whose  com- 
missions under  which  they  held  the  rela- 
tive rank  of  Captain  were  dated  No- 
vember 1859 ;  ana,  whether  one  or  more 
of  such  Commissariat  officers  had  not 
been  recommended  for  their  special  ac- 
quaintance with  transport  duties  ? 
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Mr.  OAEDWELL:  Sir,  in  amal^- 
mating  the  several  departments  whicli 
form  the  Supply  and  Transport  sub- 
department,  a  certain  number  of  places 
in  the  higher  ranks  were  assigned  to  the 
duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  several 
departments  respectively,  and  these 
places  were  assigned  to  officers  who  had 
hitherto  performed  the  duties  in  the  old 
departments.  In  the  Military  Train  a 
large  number  of  officers  in  the  higher 
ranks  declined  to  join  the  new  depart- 
ment, and  their  juniors  obtained  the 
advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
departmental  officers,  qualified  and  wish- 
ing to  undertake  transport  duties,  were 
rejected. 


SCOTLAND— DEFENCE   OF    THE  FIRTH 
OF  FORTH—QUESTION. 

Sir  EGBERT  ANSTRUTHER  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  any  action  upon  the  representations 
which  have  been  forwarded  from  various 
quarters  as  to  the  present  defenceless 
state  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ? 

Mr.  card  well  :  Sir,  I  must  give 
the  same  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  that  I  have 
given  in  reply  to  other  Questions  upon 
9ie  subj'ect--namely,  that  no  provision 
is  made  in  the  present  Estimates  for  that 
X)urpose. 


STAFF  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HAVILAND-BURKE  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  late  increase  in  the  number 
of  Letters  and  to  the  Postal  Cards,  the 
staff  of  the  Post  Office  has  been  ade- 
quately added  to  ;  and,  whether  there  is 
any  time  fixed  within  which  Letters 
posted  in  the  Metropolitan  District  ought 
to  be  delivered ;  and,  if  so,  what  time  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
owing  to  the  increased  work  which  had 
to  be  performed  in  the  Department,  a 
superintendent  heid  been  appointed  to 
take  on  other  men  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice required.  With  regard  to  the  second 
Question,  the  hon.  Member  would  find 
the  fullest  information  upon  the  point  in 
the  Postal  Guide, 

Mr.  A.  Smith 


INDIA-COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Wliat  will 
be  the  charge  on  the  revenues  of  India 
of  the  proposed  College  for  Engineers ; 
what  tne  building  wiU  cost ;  what  will 
be  the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment ; 
and  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
attach  any  and  what  retiring  pennons 
in  favour  of  professors  or  others  em- 
ployed in  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  GEANT  duff  :  There  will  be  no 
charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  on  ac- 
count of  the  Engineering  College;  the 
fees  wiU  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
charges,  including  interest  on  the  build- 
ings and  plant,  say  on  £90,000.  There 
wUl  be  1 1  professors  and  instructors  on 
salaries  varying  from  £700  to  £300  per 
annum.  Of  these,  nine  will  be  entitled 
to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Superannuation  Act,  and  two  will  not  be 
entitled  to  pensions.  If  my  hon.  Friend 
would  like  the  figures  here  they  are — 
Annual  sanctioned  charge  for  CoUege, 
as  per  regulations  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  £18,350 ;  interest  on  build- 
ings, &c.,  say  £90,000  at  4  per  cent^ 
£3,600  ;  total,  £21,950.  Fees,  150  stu- 
dents at  £150,  £22,500 ;  difference, 
£550. 

ARMT— RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 
QTJESTION. 

Viscouirr  BUEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  On  what  basis  he  has 
calculated  the  amount  that  will  be  anr 
nually  required  for  retiring  allowances 
to  officers  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  proper  flow  of  promotion ;  and, 
what  will  be  the  probable  annual  cost  of 
such  scheme  of  retirement  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  The  first  effect 
of  the  proposed  changes  will  be  not  to 
retard,  but  probably  to  accelerate,  the 
flow  of  promotion,  inasmuch  as  the 
public  purse  will  be  substituted  for  that 
of  private  purchasers ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Anny  officers  in  the  auxuiaiy 
forces  will  conduce  to  the  same  result. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  future 
cessation  of  purchase  on  the  one  side, 
and  employment  in  the  Keserve  forces  on 
the  other,  upon  the  flow  of  promotion  is 
a  question  on  which  opinions  differ,  and 
there  are  no  data  which  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  ascertained  to  become 
the  basis  of  actuarial  calculation. 
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ARMY— STAMP    DUTIES   ON   COM- 
MISSIONS.—QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  there  is  any  prece- 
dent why  ofiQ-cers  of  the  Control  jDepart- 
ment  who  have  not  been  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Control  Warrant 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  Stamp 
Duty  for  a  new  commission ;  and,  fur- 
ther, if  there  is  any  objection  to  officers 
who  have  not  been  promoted,  and  who 
receive  no  benefits  from  the  Control 
Warrant,  and  who  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by 
former  Warrants  imtil  promoted,  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  original  commis- 
sions as  issued  to  them  for  their  services 
in  their  old  departments,  without  having 
to  give  them  up  to  be  substituted  by 
new  commissions  in  the  Control  Depart- 
ment ?  

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  As  soon  as  the 
new  commissions  of  those  officers  who 
have  not  been  promoted  have  been  simed 
and  issued  the  old  commissions  wm  be 
received  back,  and  the  dO«.  for  the  stamp 
returned. 


EDUCATION— NEW  REVISED  CODE. 

QTTESTION. 

Mr.  C.  DALEYMPLE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is 
to  be  understood,  in  the  case  of  schools 
where  the  next  inspection  takes  place 
after  April  30th,  $,g.  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  where  the  teachers  and 
managers  may  have  taught  and  worked 
during  two-thirds  of  a  year  under  the 
regulations  of  the  present  Bevised  Code, 
that  they  are  now  to  be  subject  to  the 
new  restrictions  and  reg^ations  of  the 
Ee-revised  Code ;  and,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  reasonable  that  each  school 
should  come  under  the  new  Code  after, 
and  not  previous  to,  its  next  inspection  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  replied,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  in  the 
Minute  preceding  the  Code  an  answer 
to  the  first  Question.  After  the  30th  of 
April  the  inspection  would  be  under 
the  new  Code.  For  the  reason  he  had 
given,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Somerset  (Mr.  E. 
Bright),  it  would  be  much  against  the 
interests  of  the  managers  if  mat  oourse 
were  not  adopted. 


ARMY— APPOINTMENTS  TO   FIRST 
COMMISSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  ap- 
pointments to  first  commissions  and  re- 
tirements by  sale  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  delayed  by  Government 
authority  pending  the  passing  of  the 
Army  Eegulation  BiU  now  before  the 
House  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  such  prema- 
ture forestalment  of  legislation  is  not  in 
his  opinion  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  by  producing 
a  strong  sense  of  injustice  amongst  offi- 
cers who  are  thus  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  service  against  their  will  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  Eetirements  by 
sale  have  not  been  delayed  where  officers 
are  desirous  of  selling  according  to  the 
established  regulations.  With  regard 
to  first  appointments,  those  who  had 
lodged  their  money  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  if  they  desire  it.  No  fresh 
lodgments  will  be  accepted  for  the 
present,  as  it  is  intended  that  future 
commissions  shall  be  given  without 
purchase. 


ARMY— VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HAMBEO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether,  in  case  of  the 
Volunteers  going  into  the  proposed 
camps  of  instruction,  their  expenses  will 
be  paid,  such  as  (or  travelling  and  ra- 
tions ;  at  what  time  of  the  year  those 
camps  will  be  held,  and  where ;  and,  if 
all  administrative  battalions  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  ? 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:  In  the  present 
year,  1,100  officers  and  men  of  the  Ar- 
tillery Volunteers  have  received  10«.  a 
head  for  the  expenses  of  their  atten- 
dance at  Shoeburyness,  the  very  satis- 
factory results  of  which  have  been  laid 
on  the  Table  in  Colonel  Chermside's 
Eeports.  A  sum  of  £10,000  is  included 
in  the  present  Estimates  for  a  like  pur- 
pose as  regards  both  Artillery  and  Kifle 
y  olunteers  going  to  camps  of  instruction. 
Eations  are  issued  when  practicable  at 
cost  price.  £8,500  are  also  taken  for 
the  allowance  of  1#.  a  day  to  men  at- 
tending brigade  drills  when  ordered  by 
the  officers  in  command  of  districts. 
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Mb.  OAEDWELL:  Sir,  in  amalga- 
mating  the  several  departments  which 
form  the  Supply  and  Transport  sub- 
dopartment,  a  certain  number  of  pletces 
in  the  higher  ranks  were  assigned  to  the 
duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  several 
departments  respectively,  and  these 
places  were  assigned  to  officers  who  had 
hitherto  performed  the  duties  in  the  old 
departments.  In  the  Military  Train  a 
larffe  number  of  officers  in  the  higher 
raris  declined  to  ioin  the  new  depart- 
ment, and  their  juniors  obtained  the 
advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
departmental  officers,  qualified  and  wish- 
ing to  imdertake  transport  duties,  were 
rejected. 


SCOTLAND— DEFENCE    OF   THE  FIRTH 
OF  FORTH.— QUESTION. 

Sm  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  aaked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  any  action  upon  the  representations 
which  have  been  forwarded  from  various 
quarters  as  to  the  present  defenceless 
state  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ? 

Me.  card  well  :  Sir,  I  must  give 
the  same  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  that  I  have 
given  in  reply  to  other  Questions  upon 
file  subject—namely,  that  no  provision 
is  made  in  the  present  Estimates  for  that 
purpose. 


STAFF  OF  TUB  POST  OFFICE. 
QTTESTION. 


Mb.  HAYTTiAND-BURKE  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  late  increase  in  the  number 
of  Letters  and  to  the  Postal  Cards,  the 
staff  of  the  Post  Office  has  been  ade- 
quately added  to ;  and,  whether  there  is 
any  time  fixed  within  which  Letters 
posted  in  the  Metropolitan  District  ought 
to  be  delivered ;  and,  if  so,  what  time  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
owing  to  the  increased  work  wnich  had 
to  be  performed  in  the  Department,  a 
superintendent  had  been  appointed  to 
take  on  other  men  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice required.  With  regard  to  the  second 
Question,  the  hon.  Member  would  find 
the  fullest  information  upon  the  point  in 
the  Fostal  Guide. 

Mr.  A.  Smith 


INDIA— COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  DICKINSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Lidia,  What  will 
be  the  charge  on  the  revenues  of  Lidia 
of  the  proposed  CoUeffe  for  Engineers  ; 
what  the  building  wul  cost ;  what  will 
be  the  annual  cost  of  the  establishment ; 
and  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
attach  any  and  what  retiring  pensions 
in  favour  of  professors  or  others  em- 
ployed in  the  institution  ? 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  There  will  be  no 
charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Engineering  College ;  the 
fees  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
charges,  including  interest  on  the  build- 
ings and  plant,  say  on  £90,000.  There 
wm  be  1 1  professors  and  instructors  on 
salaries  varying  from  £700  to  £300  per 
annum.  Of  these,  nine  will  be  entitled 
to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Superannuation  Act,  and  two  will  not  be 
entitied  to  pensions.  If  my  hon.  Friend 
would  like  the  figures  here  they  are  — 
Annual  sanctioned  charge  for  College, 
as  per  rec^ations  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  CouncU,  £18,350 ;  interest  on  build- 
ings, &c.,  say  £90,000  at  4  per  cent, 
£3,600  ;  total,  £21,950.  Fees,  150  stu- 
dents at  £150,  £22,500 ;  difference, 
£550. 

ARMT— RETIRING  ALLOWANCES. 
QTJESTION. 

VisooTTirr  BUEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  On  what  basis  he  has 
calculated  the  amount  that  will  be  an^ 
nually  required  for  retiring  allowances 
to  officers  of  the  Army,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  proper  flow  of  promotion ;  and, 
what  will  be  the  probable  annual  cost  of 
such  scheme  of  retirement  ? 

Mb.  CAEDWELL:  The  first  eflfect 
of  the  proposed  changes  will  be  not  to 
retard,  but  probably  to  accelerate,  the 
flow  of  promotion,  inasmuch  as  the 
public  purse  will  be  substituted  for  that 
of  private  purchasers ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Anny  officers  in  the  auxiliary 
forces  will  conduce  to  the  same  residt. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  future 
cessation  of  purchase  on  the  one  side, 
and  employment  in  the  Reserve  forces  on 
the  other,  upon  the  flow  of  promotion  is 
a  question  on  which  opinions  differ,  and 
there  are  no  data  which  have  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  ascertained  to  become 
the  basis  of  actuarial  calculation. 
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ARMY— STAMP    DUTIES    ON    COM- 
MISSIONS.—QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  there  is  any  prece- 
dent why  officers  of  the  Control  Depart- 
ment who  have  not  been  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Control  Warrant 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  Stamp 
Duty  for  a  new  commission ;  and,  fur- 
ther, if  there  is  any  objection  to  officers 
who  have  not  been  promoted,  and  who 
receive  no  benefits  from  the  Control 
Warrant,  and  who  are  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  privileges  accorded  to  them  by 
former  Warrants  until  promoted,  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  original  commis- 
sions as  issued  to  them  for  their  services 
in  their  old  departments,  without  having 
to  give  them  up  to  be  substituted  by 
new  commissions  in  the  Control  Depart- 
ment ?  

Mb.  CABDWELL:  As  soon  as  the 
new  commissions  of  those  officers  who 
have  not  been  promoted  have  been  signed 
and  issued  the  old  commissions  wm  be 
received  back,  and  the  30«.  for  the  stamp 
returned. 


EDUCATION— NEW  REVISED  CODE. 

QT7E8TI0N. 

Mr.  C.  DALEYMPLE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is 
to  be  understood,  in  the  case  of  schools 
where  the  next  inspection  takes  place 
after  April  30th,  $.g,  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  where  the  teachers  and 
managers  may  have  taught  and  worked 
during  two-thirds  of  a  year  imder  the 
regulations  of  the  present  Revised  Code, 
that  they  are  now  to  be  subject  to  the 
new  restrictions  and  regulations  of  the 
Ee-revised  Code ;  and,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  reasonable  that  each  school 
should  come  under  the  new  Code  after, 
and  not  previous  to,  its  next  inspection  ? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  repHed,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  woidd  find  in  the 
Minute  preceding  the  Code  an  answer 
to  the  first  Question.  After  the  30th  of 
April  the  inspection  would  be  under 
the  new  Code.  For  the  reason  he  had 
given,  in  reply  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Somerset  (Mr.  R. 
Bright),  it  would  be  much  against  the 
interests  of  the  managers  if  mat  course 
were  not  adopted. 


ARMY- APPOINTMENTS  TO   FIRST 
COMMISSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  ap- 
pointments to  first  commissions  and  re- 
tirements by  sale  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  delayed  by  Government 
authority  pending  the  passing  of  the 
Army  Regulation  Bill  now  before  the 
House  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  such  prema- 
ture forestalment  of  legislation  is  not  in 
his  opinion  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  by  producing 
a  strong  sense  of  injustice  amongst  offi- 
cers who  are  thus  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  service  against  their  will  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL:  Retirements  by 
sale  have  not  been  delayed  where  officers 
are  desirous  of  selling  according  to  the 
established  regulations.  With  regard 
to  first  appointments,  those  who  had 
lodged  their  money  have  been  allowed 
to  proceed  if  they  desire  it.  No  fresh 
lodgments  will  be  accepted  for  the 
present,  as  it  is  intended  that  future 
commissions  shall  be  given  without 
purchase. 


ARMY— VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HAMBRO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether,  in  case  of  the 
Volunteers  going  into  the  proposed 
camps  of  instruction,  their  expenses  will 
be  paid,  such  as  for  travelling  and  ra- 
tions ;  at  what  time  of  the  year  those 
camps  will  be  held,  and  where ;  and,  if 
aU  administrative  battalions  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL:  In  the  present 
year,  1,100  officers  and  men  of  the  Ar- 
tillery Volunteers  have  received  10«.  a 
head  for  the  expenses  of  their  atten- 
dance at  Shoeburyness,  the  very  satis- 
factory results  of  which  have  been  laid 
on  the  Table  in  Colonel  Chermside's 
Reports.  A  sum  of  £10,000  is  included 
in  the  present  Estimates  for  a  like  pur- 
pose as  regards  both  Artillery  and  Rifle 
Volunteers  going  to  camps  of  instruction. 
Rations  are  issued  when  practicable  at 
cost  price.  £8,500  axe  also  taken  for 
the  allowance  of  1«.  a  day  to  men  at- 
tending brigade  drills  when  ordered  by 
the  officers  in  command  of  districts. 
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to  whicli  inquiry  the  Consul  had  given 
no  answer.  Among  the  great  quantity 
of  evidence  that  might  be  produced 
on  the  subject,  he  would  select  the 
evidence  of  a  Dutch  clergjnnan,  Mr. 
Huet,  residing  in  the  Republic,  who 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
the  captives  by  the  Boers — 

''  One  will  ask  whether  there  are  no  lawi  to 
prevent  ill-treatment  and  to  guarantee  liberty  to 
the  poor  captiyes,  at  least  after  some  time  of  ser- 
Titude  ?  Certainly,  with  a  truly  hypocritioal 
philanthropy,  certain  laws  are  made  ;  for  instance, 
that  in  case  of  transgression  the  master  has  to 
bring  his  serrant  to  the  field-cornet  to  have  him 
punished  ;  but  the  master  cares  little  for  the  law, 
and  the  field.cornet  just  as  little,  and  the  servant 
does  not  even  know  the  existence  of  the  law.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  apprenticeship.  Till  their 
twenty-second,  or  in  some  places  till  their  twenty- 
fifth  year  they  are  apprenticed.  All  this  time 
they  have  to  serve  without  payment.  The  Boers 
say — '  This  is  right,  because  we  want  compensa- 
tion for  the  expense  and  trouble  spent  in  their 
education.'  Expense,  and  trouble,  and  education  ! 
As  soon  as  the  poor  creatures  are  able  to  walk, 
they  have  to  look  after  the  cattle,  or  carry  the 
youngest  child  of  the  mistress,  who  is  often  as  big 
and  twice  as  heavy  as  themselves.  Till  the  twenty- 
second  or  twenty-fifth  year !  And  all  this  time 
without  any  reward,  but  perhaps  a  thoroughly 
worn-out  piece  of  clothing,  invectives,  curses, 
whippings !  And  when  the  time  of  serf itude  is 
over,  are  they  then  free  f  Who  will  give  them 
freedom  ?  Who  will  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  law  f  Nobody.  It  is  slavery  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word — with  this  exception,  that  slave 
States  have  their  laws  and  overseers,  who  at  least 
keep  the  ill-treatment  within  certain  limits  ; 
whilst  here  nobody,  I  say  nobody,  cares  for  their 
lot,  and  they  are  thoroughly  given  over  to  the 
caprice  of  their  cruel  masters  and  often  yet  more 
cruel  mistresses.  When  the  servant  maid  becomes 
marriageable,  the  master's  permission  must  be 
obtained  for  her  taking  a  husband,  which  permis- 
sion, it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  in  most  oases  re- 
fused, and,  if  granted,  the  applicant  must  pay  for 
the  girl  either  with  money  or  with  work.  After 
all  this  let  nobody  say  that  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade  is  abolished  in  any  part  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  as  has  been  stated  by  some  newspapers." 

Could  we  say  that  Great  Britain  was 
entirely  guiltless  in  this  matter  ?  This 
country  had  played  a  noble  part  with 
regard  to  slavery ;  but  in  the  Bepublic  of 
South  Africa  the  course  of  the  slave 
trade  and  slavery  was  worse  than  any- 
thing we  read  of  as  existing  when  Wil- 
berforce  began  his  great  work  of  slave 
emancipation.  He  asked  what  was  to 
be  done  in  this  case,  because  we  did  not 
want  a  military  expedition  to  put  down 
these  things.  Was  there  any  hope  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic  voluntarily  join- 
ing such  a  Confederation  as  he  proposed? 
He  believed  there  was.    There  was  evi- 

I£r.  R.  N.  Fowler 


denoe  that  the  leading  inhabitants  were 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  practiceB  he 
had  described,  and  would  take  any  step 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred,  in  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, to  speeches  delivered  by  some  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and 
also  to  the  Beport  of  a  Commission  on 
the  subject.  He  then  observed  that  re- 
cent events  had  given  an  importance  to 
the  question  which  it  did  not  possess  a 
few  years  ago.  In  these  countries  gold, 
and  more  recently  diamonds,  had  been 
discovered.  The  diamond  fields  were 
claimed  by  both  the  Transvaal  Bepublic 
and  the  Orange  Free  State ;  but  the  re- 
sult of  an  investigation  which  General 
Hay,  the  acting  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  make,  showed 
that  they  belonged  to  neither,  but  to  a 
Native  chief  caUed  Waterboer.  He  held 
in  his  hand  Parliamentary  Papers  pub- 
lished at  the  Cape,  with  which  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House,  showing  General 
Hay's  views.  In  last  December  there 
were  15,000  persons  in  the  diamond 
fields,  who  were  almost  entirely  British 
subjects.  The  British  Gt)vemment  had 
a  duly  to  discharge  towards  these  men, 
to  protect  them,  and  provide  a  suitable 
government  for  them  in  the  country  to 
which  they  had  gone.  That  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  anxious  to  do  so 
appeared  from  the  fact  that  they  had  sent 
a  magistrate  to  the  district.  Sir  George 
Ghrey,  in  a  very  remarkable  and  able 
despatch  addressed  to  the  present  Lord 
Lytton,  had  urged  the  course  he  ventured 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  and  the  present  Governor,  Sir 
Heniy  Barkly,  in  a  speech  he  delivered 
at  the  British  Association,  at  Newport, 
had  expressed  similar  views.  He  hoped 
that  it  might  be  the  good  fortune 
of  the  distinguished  man  who  now  go- 
verned Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  South 
AMca  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  Con- 
federation which  in  future  days  might 
tend  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  British 
Crown  and  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  South  AMca.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Resolution. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TOEEENS  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  *<  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  take  itepe  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Confederation  of  the 
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British  Possesiions  in  South  Afirioa  and  of  the 
adjacent  territories  is  praotioable," — {Mr,  Robert 
Fowler,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left;  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  GILPIN  said,  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  cjountry,  and  of  those  who  repre- 
sented it  in  the  Colonial  Office,  to  take 
care  that  treaties  affecting  the  lives  and 
Kberties  of  thousands  of  persons  should 
be  literally  carried  out.  If  territories 
were  occupied,  as  those  in  question  were, 
upon  condition  that  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  should  not  exist  in  them,  it 
was  required  of  us  as  honourable  men, 
and  of  the  Government  as  an  honour- 
able Government,  that  this  condition 
should  not  remain  a  fiction,  but  should 
be  made  a  fact.  He  had  received  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  slave  trade  in  those  districts.  He  had 
no  doubt  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  Colonial 
Office  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  would 
be  as  earnest  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man his  predecessor  (Mr.  Monsell),  than 
whom  he  had  never  known  a  man  more 
disposed  to  carry  out  the  real  object  of 
his  appointment,  or  more  willing  to  listen 
to  the  representations  of  the  various  Co- 
lonies. In  the  Colony  of  Natal  there 
was  a  Governor  at  serious  issue  with 
his  constitutional  Assembly.  Within 
1 8  months  this  gentleman  twice  dissolved 
the  Assembly  in  order  to  procure  one 
that  was  subservient  to  his  will ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  an  Assembly  had 
been  returned  which  would  no  doubt 
carry  on  the  reforms  upon  which  the 
community  -were  bent.  This  was  the 
more  necessary  because  the  Colony  was 
now  living  beyond  its  means ;  and  the 
Governor  shoidd  be  informed  that  his 
administration  in  the  Colony  was  not 
approved  by  the  Home  Government. 
Even  that  day  a  Bill  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  Lords  relating  to  the 
West  African  Settlements  to  be  read  a 
second  time.  Its  object  was  that  any 
crime,  or  alleged  crime,  committed  20 
miles  from  the  border  of  that  Colony 
should  be  subject  to  the  tribunals  of 
that  Colony.  In  other  words,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colonial  government  was 
to  be  extended  20  miles  beyond  the  co- 
lonial territory — upon  a  territory  we  had 
never  claimed,  and  over  a  people  who 
had  never  aofaGiowledged  our  authority. 

VOL.  OOrV.  [thibd  sbbibs.] 


Why,  if  such  a  thing  were  proposed  in 
civifized  life  it  would  be  considered  ut- 
terly monstrous.  What  Bismarck  was 
the  author  of  such  a  Bill  as  that?  If 
we  were  to  have  Colonies  at  aU  we  should 
show  them  that  we  recognized  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  all  the  legislation  affect- 
ing them  was  lust  and  wise. 

Mb.  KlNNAIED  said,  it  was  horrible 
to  think  that  that  remarkably  intelligent 
and  acute  race,  the  Basutos,  should  be 
treated  in  so  disgraceful  a  way,  and  car- 
ried into  slavery,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  British  Government,  or  from  the 
want  of  proper  interference  by  us.  Better 
give  up  our  Colonies  than  govern  them  so. 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  had  made  a 
very  thorough  study  of  this  question, 
and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
regarding  it  as  his  hon.  Friend.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  had  been 
an  abominable  system  of  slavery  which 
had  received  encouragement  from  the 
Government.  He  hoped  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  Motion  might  be  carried 
out,  as  he  was  confident  it  would  result 
in  great  good.  There  were  a  great  many, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  were  in 
favour  of  federation,  and  the  feeling  was 
growing,  especially  among'^the  most  re- 
spectable classes  in  the  Colonies. 

Mb.  MACFIE  considered  it  of  great 
advantage  that  business  connected  with 
the  administration  of  our  Colonies  should 
occasionally  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  because  it  showed  our  fellow- 
subjects  at  a  distance  that  we  regarded 
them  as  associated  with  us  in  all  that 
concerned  the  interests  of  the  Empire. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  examples 
which  they  had  before  them  of  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  federation  in  British 
North  America  and  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  induce  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  bestow  their  best  attention  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Penrhyn  (Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler).  The  Co- 
lonies of  South  Africa  were  important 
in  consequence  of  their  magnitude,  and 
productiveness  exhibited  in  the  increased 
CTOwth  of  wool,  sugar,  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  also  on  account  of  their  central 
position  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  our  Colonies. 
The  strength  of  the  British  nation  must 
depend  on  the  number  of  its  population 
and  of  the  fighting  men  it  could  send 
forth.  Surely  our  colonists  would  do 
their  duty  as  British  subjects  when  the 
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occasion  arose.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  do  our  duty  to  them,  and  show  that 
we  acted  with  vigour,  like  Englishmen 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  such 
communities. 

ViscoTTNT  BURY  said,  he  had  listened 
with  astonishment  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pcnrhyn  (Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler),  when 
he  proposed  federation  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  Colonies  of  South  Africa, 
but  also  to  the  Transvaal  Republics, 
with  which  this  coimtry  had  nothing  to 
do.  The  Orange  River  Territory  and 
the  Transvaal  Republic  were  originally 
under  our  control;  but  the  inhabitants 
revolted,  and  their  territory  was  now 
beyond  our  authority.  How,  then,  could 
those  States  be  federated  with  Natal, 
British  CafTraria,  and  the  Cape  ?  [Mr. 
R.  N.  Fowler  :  Only  with  their  own 
consent.]  Many  hon.  Members  must 
be  aware  that  those  Transvaal  Repub- 
lics, instead  of  wishing  to  join  us,  de- 
sired to  split  up  into  a  series  of  still 
smaller  republics,  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  own  modes  of  government,  and  to 
make  predatory  inroads  into  neighbour- 
ing States  with  less  inconvenience.  The 
subject  was  one,  he  might  add,  on  which 
it  was  impossible  for  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  say  that  he  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  colonists,  because  no 
sooner  was  a  particular  Colony  declared 
to  entertain  certain  views  wifli  respect 
to  it  than  the  declaration  was  disavowed. 
His  hon.  Friend  opposite  was  anxious 
for  incorporation,  in  order  that  we  might 
get  rid  of  slavery ;  but  he  felt  satisfied 
that  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  men  such 
as  those  to  whom  he  was  referring  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  away  with 
slavery  unless  we  were  prepared  to  enter 
again  into  a  series  of  South  African  wars. 
There  was,  he  might  add,  no  proof  that 
the  Colonies  in  question  wished  to  be 
joined  together. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  was  much  obliged  to  those  of 
his  hon.  Friends  who  had  aflPorded  him 
the  opportunity,  if  he  desired  it,  of 
excusing  himself  for  a  very  brief  state- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
but  a  short  period  in  his  present  Office. 
While  quite  conscious  of  his  own  short- 
comings, he  thought  no  man  could  have 
sat  in  that  House  so  long  as  he  had  done 
without  acquiring  s(»ne  knowledge  of 
colonial  affairs.  There  was  a  conside- 
rable vagueness  about  the  Motion,  which 
might  have  been  more  explicit.      He 

Mr,  Macfie 


(Mr.  Knatchbull  -  Hugessen)  protested 
against  it  being  supposed  that  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  was  to  be  taken  as  in- 
dicating an  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  South  AMcan  or  any  other  Colonies 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  capable  of  contention 
that  the  consolidation  of  power  at  home 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Colonies 
themselves ;  that  the  presence  of  British 
troops  often  encouraged  the  colonists  to 
act  towards  the  Natives  in  a  manner  not 
conciliatory ;  that  the  supremacy  at  sea 
of  the  mother  country  was  of  more  value 
to  the  Colony  than  the  presence  of  an 
isolated  regiment ;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  communities  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
the  more  self-reliance  was  encouraged 
the  more  stable  was  their  prosperity 
likely  to  be.  With  respect  to  Natal,  he 
declined  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to 
the  differences  between  the  Lieutenant 
Gt)vemor  and  his  Council.  It  was  un- 
fortunately true  that  differences  had 
existed,  and  probably,  as  in  most  cases 
of  the  kind,  there  might  be  fatdts  on 
both  sides ;  but  he  trusted  that  all  was 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  settled.  No 
effort  of  the  Government  should  be 
spared  to  bring  about  an  arrangement 
that  would  be  generally  satisfactory. 
With  respect  to-  the  Dutch  Republics  in 
South  Africa,  he  agreed  with  much  the 
hon.  Member  had  said  about  slavery, 
civilization,  and  Christianity  going  hand 
in  hand  in  that  country.  He  was  afraid 
it  was  too  true  that  civilization  was  some- 
times accompanied  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  that  Christianity  was  sometimes 
heralded  by  rapine  and  slavery.  Such 
civilization  was  no  matter  of  boast  to 
Europeans,  and  such  Christianity  was 
sadly  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  its 
Divine  founder.  In  the  Transvaal  Re- 
publics slavery  was  no  doubt  carried  on 
under  another  name.  It  was  impossible 
to  read  the  accounts  which  had  been 
received  without  arriving  at  that  con- 
clusion. The  history  of  the  Republics 
was  brief.  The  Boers,  after  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834,  left  the 
Cape  Colony  and  went  to  Natal,  and, 
driven  out  there,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Orange  Territory,  and,  after  many  con- 
flicts with  the  Natives,  established  them- 
selves as  independent  republics,  TUitil 
the  assumption  of  Briticui  sovereignty 
by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  1848.  This  as- 
sumption was  at  least  premature.  No 
country  had  the  right  to  annex  territory 
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unless  it  was  prepared  to  maintain 
therein  law  and  order,  and  to  seonre  life 
and  property.  For  this  we  were  not 
prepared,  and  moreoyer,  as  to  the  wishes 
of  the  BoerS;  Pretorins  at  once  opposed 
our  authority  and  was  only  driven  across 
the  Yaal  eSUer  a  severe  engagement. 
Then  when  the  Basuto  Chief  Moshesh 
attacked  us,  the  Boers  refused  to  join  us 
in  defending  the  country  against  him. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  people  not 
supporting  our  authority  that  in  1851 
Lord  Grey  wrote  a  despatch,  in  which 
he  said  that  British  authority  had  been 
established  for  the  good  of  tiie  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  if  they  refused  to  sup- 
port us  it  was  doubdul  whether  this 
country  would  incur  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  Sovereignty.  In  1854  came 
the  abandonment  of  the  Orange  Terri- 
tory, arranged  by  Sir  George  Clerk,  as 
Special  Commissioner,  and  it  was  said 
that  we  abandoned  it  against  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants.  Now,  it  was  difficult 
for  any  one  in  this  country  to  express 
the  opinions  of  the  colonists.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  protest  against  the  abandon- 
ment ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that  there 
would  have  been  a  protest  the  other  way. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  rely  upon  the 
able  men  whom  we  had  instructed  to 
carry  out  our  policy.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  the  Gk>vemment  of 
the  day  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  territory ; 
but  that  was  because  the  people  of  the 
State  believed  they  were  carrying  out  a 
course  of  policy  best  adapted  to  their 
own  interests.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gilpin)  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  had 
referred,  which  indeed  referred  not  to 
South  Africa  but  to  the  West  African 
Settlements,  where  it  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  occurrences  which  had 
taken  place.  One  of  the  Natives  had 
plundered  a  village  and  murdered  several 
persons.  It  was  true  he  was  arrested ; 
but  in  the  case  of  one  murder  he  got 
clear  on  the  technical  point  that  it  was 
committed  just  outside  tne  British  boun- 
dary, and  had  he  not  committed  a  second 
murder  just  within  the  boimdary  he 
would  have  escaped  scot  free.  There- 
upon this  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  pro- 
vided that  if  a  murder  was  committed 
within  20  miles  of  British  territory  by 
a  person  not  being  a  subject  of  any 
civilized  State,  and  not  being  amenable 
to  any  established  jurisdiction;  he  might 


still  be  tried  and  convicted.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  we  owed  protection  to 
British  subjects.  No  doubt  that  was 
the  case ;  but  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  diamond  diggers,  British  subjects  of 
their  own  free  will  established  them- 
selves in  a  country  in  which  we  had  no 
authority,  we  were  boimd  or  entitled  to 
annex  that  country  in  order  to  a£Ebrd  them 
due  protection.  [Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler: 
With  the  consent  of  the  chief  and  peo- 
ple.] That  might  or  might  not  be ;  but 
even  then  it  was  doubtful  whether  we 
were  to  go  on  annexing  and  annexing. 
With  respect  to  the  claim  of  Waterboer, 
it  was  true  there  was  a  dispute  between 
him  and  the  President  of  the  Free  State 
Bepublio,  and  it  was  also  true  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  after  having 
been  asked  to  submit  the  claim  to  arbi- 
tration, and  finding  that  Waterboer 
would  not  give  up  his  right,  took  the 
usual  mode  of  issuing  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  said  that  all  this  property  in 
the  diamond  fields  belonged  to  the  Re- 
public. In  consequence  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  Waterboer  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  the  arbitration  was 
not  entered  into,  and  Waterboer  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  not  true  that  we  had  de- 
clared that  this  territory  belonged  to 
Waterboer,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
that  his  daim  to  the  whole  of  it  coidd 
not  be  established.  What  had  been 
done  was  this  —  as  soon  as  the  procla- 
mation was  issued.  General  Hay,  who 
was  administering  the  government  at 
the  Cape  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  gave  notice  to  all  the  British 
subjects  not  to  join  in  anything  which 
would  show  that  Waterboer' s  claim  was 
not  recognized,  and  announced  that  this 
country  could  not  by  any  means  recog- 
nize the  proclamation  annexing  tlus 
large  tract  of  land.  The  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  Member  declared — 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
take  steps  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Con- 
federation of  the  British  Possessions  in  South 
Africa  and  of  the  adjacent  territories  is  prac- 
ticable." 

He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  wording  of  this  Resolution. 
The  confederation  of  British  territoiy 
was  something  which  he  could  well 
understand.  Schemes  of  confederation 
had  been  going  on  in  British  North 
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America,  and  were  under  discussion  in 
Australia,  which,  tending  as  they  did  to 
economy  of  administration  and  consoli- 
dation   of   power,    were  arrangements 
which  the  Government  would   always 
regard  with  favour.     But  when  they 
talked  of  the  confederation  of  British 
territory  with  adjacent  territory,  they 
must  taie  care  that  that  was  not  annex- 
ation under  another  name.     There  could 
not  bo  a  confederation  of  adjacent  terri- 
tory without  its  coming  imder  the  sove- 
reignty of  England.    Were  we  prepared 
for    that?    The    abandonment  of  the 
Free  State  settlement   was  part  of  a 
deliberate  policy  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  previous  Governments.     So  far 
as  home  interests  were  concerned,  we 
did  not  wish  to  extend  the  boxmdaries  of 
our  South  African  territories,  and  did 
not  intend  to  expend  the  money  of  Eng- 
land and  to  risk  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
in    projects    upon    which    neiQier   the 
honour  nor  the  interest  of  England  re- 
quired us  to  embark.    The  policy  of  the 
(iovemmont  was  not  to  expend  Lnperial 
money  and  risk  the  lives  of  Englishmen 
in  the  cause  of  wild  annexation.    But 
having  laid  down  that  principle,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  the  policy  of  any  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  the  extension  and 
the  development  of  Colonies  by  their 
own  aid  and  for   their  own  interests, 
imder    their    own    management.      No 
doubt  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  draw 
a  line  across  the  map  of  South  Africa 
and  say  the  territory  should  be  settled 
imder  British  protection ;  but  that  could 
not  be  done  without  a  clashing  of  in- 
terests,  the  loss  of  money,  and  other 
things  more  valuable  than  money.  There 
might  be,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be, 
a  future  of  power  and  prosperity  for  the 
Cape  Colonies ;    and  if  he    might  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  extension  of  those 
Colonies,  he  would  respectftdly  say  that 
he  ventured  to  doubt  whether  a  Colony 
which  had  not  yet  found  itself  able  to 
assume  the  duties  and  privileges  of  re- 
sponsible government  was  in  a  fit  state 
to    annex    other   territory    to    it.     He 
thought  that  when  a  European  popula- 
tion numbering  200,000  felt  itself  equal 
to  self-government,  it  might  probably  be 
the    case  that  its  resources  might  be 
developed  by  its    own    exertions   and 
management  without  Imperial  aid.     If 
the  Colonies  showed  a  desire  to  develop 
their  own  resources  without  requiring 
Imperial  aid,  it  would  not  be  the  busi- 

Mr.  Enatchlull'Ruge99$n 


ness  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way,  but  rather  to  afford 
facilities.  He  did  not  think  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  advance 
the  objects  he  had  in  view,  especially  as 
any  ''  steps  "  to  be  taken  must  be  te^en 
by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  not  by 
the  Home  Gt)vemment.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Government  was  un- 
friendly to  the  Colonies.  They  were 
rather  desirous  to  encourage  their  self- 
reliance.  He  had  no  doubt,  after  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place,  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  and  he  might  rest  assured  that 
the  affairs  of  South  Africa  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
the  Government.  The  hon.  Member 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  who  had  only  recently  arrived 
in  the  Colony,  had  all  these  subjects 
under  his  consideration,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  would  endeavour 
by  arbitration  to  bring  these  matters  to 
a  satisfactory  issue. 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  ob- 
served that  the  question  raised  was, 
supposing  these  adjacent  territories,  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  wished 
to  return  under  the  allegiance  of  Her 
Majesty,  whether  the  House  would  be 
willing  to  encourage  and  facilitate  such 
proposal.  He  considered  the  proposi- 
tion well  worthy  of  discussion,  and, 
even  although  the  Motion  could  not  end 
in  any  definite  proposal,  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  would  show 
to  the  colonists  at  me  Cape  the  inte- 
rest taken  in  them  by  Parliament,  and 
that  a  desire  existed  to  do  everything 
possible  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
their  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  show  to  the  adjacent  territories 
that,  if  they  were  anxious  to  come  under 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  the  House 
was  willing  to  promote  their  wishes. 
He  had  always  advocated  the  consoli- 
dation of  colonial  territory  and  govern- 
ment, and  thought  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  that 
such  consolidation  should  take  place. 
He  had  been  misrepresented  as  holding 
lightly  the  value  of  colonial  connection 
with  the  British  Empire.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  E.  N.  Fowler)  had  done 
him  the  justice  to  remind  the  House 
that  on  the  question  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Orange  Sovereignty  he 
stood  alone,  in  the  debate  which  took 
place,  in  protesting  against  that  i^ban- 
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donment.  He  considered  that  any  aban- 
donment of  territory  was  a  symptom  of 
the  decadence  of  national  spirit.  He 
thought,  also,  that  there  had  been  no 
precedent  for  abandonment;  there  was 
precedent  for  exchange  and  cession,  but 
not  for  abandonment.  The  result  of  the 
subsequent  16  years'  experience  had 
convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of 
the  views  which  he  then  entertained; 
and  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  who  had 
ably  governed  in  South  Africa  for  18 
years,  said  in  one  of  his  last  despatches 
that  the  result  of  that  abandonment 
had  been  mischievous  alike  to  the  interest 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
But  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  retrace 
our  steps.  He  had  mentioned  this  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  himself  against 
much  misrepresentation  as  to  his  readi- 
ness to  separate  any  Colony  &om  this 
country.  There  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  who  did  not  value  our  colo- 
nial connection,  and  think  it  esential 
to  the  strength  and  greatness  of  this 
Empire.  The  only  dispute  was  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  connection  would 
be  best  cemented.  He  had  always  main- 
tained that  the  proper  way  to  cement 
that  connection  was  by  making  the  Colo- 
nies stronger  and  more  self-reliant; 
and  he  had  always  taken  colonial  sol- 
diers, defending  their  own  territory,  to 
be  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
British  Army,  while  the  defence  of  Colo- 
nies by  home  troops  was  only  keeping 
up  a  show  of  connection  which  paralyzed 
the  Colonies — a  connection  oi  depend- 
ence, and  not  of  extended  empire.  If 
it  were  true,  as  he  had  heard  it  ru- 
moured, that  America  expected  a  ces- 
sion of  territoiy  from  us,  either  in  the 
West  Indies  or  in  Canada,  in  settling 
the  disputed  claims  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  sure  it  would  be  found, 
from  the  way  in  which  any  such  propo- 
sition would  be  met  by  England,  that 
they  had  been  grossly  mistaken  in  their 
supposition,  and  that  nothing  would  in- 
cense this  House  more  than  such  a  pro- 
posal being  made  to  it.  The  policy  of 
the  past  Government,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  had  been  identical  on 
these  points.  The  late  Gx)vemment  took 
the  first  step  for  gradually  withdrawing 
British  troops  from  South  Africa,  in 
order  to  draw  out  the  self-reliance  and 
the  strength  of  the  Colony,  and  that 
course  had  been  carried  on  effectually 
by  the  present  Government.     But  now 


came  the  question,  how  far  the  confede* 
ration  suggested  by  the  Motion  before 
the  House  would  advance  that  policy  ? 
The  late  Government  took  one  step  to- 
wards the  extension  of  British  territory 
in  South  AMca  by  admitting  within  the 
Queen's  allegiance  the  tribe  of  the 
Basutos,  which  was  a  mutual  advantage, 
as  it  removed  the  isolation  of  Natal, 
and  gave  a  distinct  intimation  that  if 
other  places  wished  to  own  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  the  same  arrangement 
might  be  practicable,  but  on  two  con- 
ditions—  namely,  that  the  proposition 
tion  must  come  from  the  territory  itself, 
and  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
maintained  by  the  resources  of  the 
Colony,  and  not  by  the  British  tax- 
payer. There  were  several  reasons  for 
bringing  the  Orange  and  Transvaal  Ter- 
ritories under  one  Government  with  the 
Cape  Colony.  There  was  much  British 
capital  invested  in  these  South  African 
districts;  and  if  these  large  territories 
were  brought  within  the  colonial  Govern- 
ment they  would  form  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive field  for  British  enterprize  for 
many  years  to  come.  At  the  same  time 
the  result  would  be  a  gain  to  humanity, 
for  the  abominable  and  atrocious  system 
of  slavery  which  prevailed  in  those  dis- 
tricts would  at  any  rate  be  greatly 
checked;  and  so  also  would  the  con- 
stant wars  and  conflicts  which  were  at 
present  bred  by  border  disputes.  Eor 
the  interests  of  peace,  of  humanity, 
and  of  commerce,  it  would  be  better  if 
this  consolidation  of  government  could 
take  plax^e,  and  the  whole  South  African 
territory,  governed  by  English  rulers, 
and  on  the  principles  of  colonial  go- 
vernment— now  being  happily  again  re- 
cognized, would  be  more  useful  to  us 
than  Algeria  had  been  to  France.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  govern  it  from 
Downing  Street;  but  if,  under  what- 
ever local  distribution  of  sub-govern- 
ment, it  were  all  brought  under  the 
Queen's  supreme  executive  at  Cape  Town, 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  He 
feared,  however,  that  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal  Eepublic  were  too  much  wed- 
ded to  the  Commando  system;  were  too 
much  enamoured  of  slavery;  and  had 
become  too  much  brutalized  by  it  to 
desire  now  to  join  us.  He  doubted 
whether  the  Orange  Free  State  would 
willingly  return.  Many  unforeseen  op- 
portunities, however,  might  occur.    No 
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one  could  tell  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
diamonds  in  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  this  territory,  for  the  influx  of  capital 
and  speculation  from  Great  Britain  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  might  bring 
about  most  important  events.  The 
States  in  question  also  had  strong  mo- 
tives for  uniting  themselves  with  us — for 
access  to  the  sea,  and  for  a  termination 
of  mutual  disputes  and  better  govern- 
ment. He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Penrhy  n  had  done  good  service  in  drawing 
this  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  House  on  the  subject ;  and  if 
the  opportunity  should  occur  he  hoped  it 
would  be  found  for  the  good  of  this 
country,  and  for  the  general  interest  of 
South  Africa,  that  the  suggested  con- 
solidation should  take  place. 

Me.  AV.  M.  TORRENS  concurred 
thoroughly  in  the  reprobation  expressed 
in  reference  to  the  abandonment  by  this 
country  of  the  Orange  River  Territory. 
It  was  a  fatal  precedent  if  it  was  to  be 
repeated  ;  but  he  fancied  he  heard  whis- 
perings in  the  air  that  told  him  it 
would  not  be.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  had  made 
many  unexceptionable  protests  against 
a  proposal  which  nobody  had  ever  made. 
Annexation  ?  It  had  always  been  de- 
nounced and  reprobated  by  that  party 
in  the  House  who  contended  for  the 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  our 
colonial  Empire  on  free  and  federated 
principles.  What  they  advocated  was 
lacilities  for  free  agreement,  and  the 
announcement  of  a  resolve  on  the  pcui 
of  the  parent  State  to  accept  territory  in 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  only  where 
such  agreement  should  be  made.  If 
those  neighbouring  States  thought  they 
did  weU  in  coalescing  with  us,  they 
should  be  welcomed.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, besides  denouncing  annexation, 
had  distinctly  approved  tne  policy  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which  he,  for 
one,  cotdd  never  look  back  upon  without 
regret.  This  was  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  policy  of  annexation  as  commonly 
imderstood.  Those  who  thought  that 
discussions  of  colonial  matters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  ineffectual 
might  usefully  contrast  the  ton©  of  the 
Under  Secretary  that  evening  with  the 
tone  of  his  predecessor  12  months  ago, 
and  he  made  that  observation  not  by 
way  of  taunt,  but  of  encouragement. 
Those  who  were  active  in  this  matter 

Sir  Charles  AdderUy 


last  yearreceived  exceedingly  little  favour 
from  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment;  but, 
if  it  was  then  desirable  on  general 
grounds  that  distant  and  outlying  Colo- 
nies should  be  recognized  and  knit  closer 
together  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Em- 
pire, how  immeasurably  had  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  policy  increased,  through 
the  events  which  had  since  occurred  in 
Europe!  To  maintain,  he  would  not 
say  the  pre-eminence,  but  the  equality 
of  this  country,  it  wa^  necessary  to  im- 
prove on  our  past  colonial  i)olicy,  and 
avoiding,  as  far  as  might  be,  conflicts 
upon  land,  to  assume,  as  we  were  able 
to  do,  the  place  of  the  great  ocean  power 
of  the  world.  This  was  not,  and  never 
ought  to  be,  degraded  into  a  question  of 
party ;  it  was  a  question  of  nationhood, 
of  race,  of  language,  of  the  spirit  of  a 
people,  and  must  not  be  toned  down  by 
official  answers  or  perfunctoiy  oriticisms 
upon  the  terms  of  a  Motion,  as  to  the 
best  possible,  or  the  next  best  possible, 
form  of  wording.  Very  possibly  the 
wording  of  this  Motion  might  be  im- 

E roved  ;  but  the  hon.  Member  who 
rought  it  forward  had  done  well,  and 
wherever  the  English  language  was 
spoken,  and  the  telegraphic  wire  could 
reach,  feelings  of  gladness  would  be 
awakened  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  English  Parliament  had  not  confined 
its  attention  merely  to  matters  of  local 
concern,  but  had  extended  its  care  to 
the  best  and  most  practical  modes  of 
cementing  the  power  and  amalgamating 
the  forces  of  distant  and  outlying  British 
possessions.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  had  said  that  before  other 
States  were  consolidated  with  British 
territory,  it  should  be  shown  that  they 
were  able  to  rule  themselves.  The  ar- 
gument, he  presumed,  referred  to  Cape 
Town,  and  a  portion  to  Natcd.  The 
contention  was  that  States  should  become 
adults  before  they  had  any  business  to 
think  of  confederation.  In  reply,  he 
would  point  to  that  marvellous  aggrega- 
tion of  commonwealths  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic — bone  of  our  bone,  wor- 
shipping in  our  language,  and  whose 
Courts  every  day  quoted  the  decisions  of 
our  Judges.  What  was  their  condition 
at  the  time  they  broke  from  the  yoke  of 
a  lunatic  king?  [**0h,  oh!"]  Yes; 
that  was  the  best  excuse  that  could  be 
given  for  the  murderous  war  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  retain  the  Colonies — a 
war  which  brought  into  play  the  scalp- 
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ing  knife  of  the  Eed  Indian — a  war 
whicli  every  statesman  looked  back  upon 
with  regret,  and  which  the  people  of 
this  country,  above  everything  else  in 
their  history,  desired  to  be  able  to  forget. 
In  1775,  of  the  13  States  that  defied  the 
power  of  this  country  and  asserted  their 
independence,  there  were  eight  which 
had  a  collective  area  of  341,000  square 
miles,  while  the  joint  population  of  eight 
of  those  States  numbered  8 1 6, 000.  The 
four  States,  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  combine  in  South  Africa,  had  an  area 
of  520,000  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  911,000.  In  the  physical  ele- 
ment of  importance,  therefore,  the  South 
African  communities  were  not  deficient. 
Socially,  they  were  every  year  improving 
in  agriculture  and  trade ;  husbandry  and 
handicraffc  were  peaceably, pursued  both 
by  colonists  and  Natives  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  South  African 
regions ;  and,  although  compulsory  la- 
bour continued  to  exist  in  the  border 
country,  there  were  many  signs  that  the 
Dutch  were  getting  heartily  sick  of  the 
system  of  "commands  and  apprentice- 
ship," and  were  willing  to  cast  both 
aside  if  they  had  the  advantages  of 
British  connection.  And  now  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  and  diamonds  has  im- 
parted a  new  imptdse  to  emigration,  and 
offered  a  new  stimulus  to  enterprize. 
Yet  some  hon.  Members  had  talked  of 
these  Colonies  in  this  debate  as  places 
semi-lbarbaroufl,  and  that  we  had  better 
be  rid  of  them.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Berwick  (Viscount  Bury) 
had  talked  of  the  Transvaal  Bepublics. 
There  happened  to  be  no  such  places. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  Transvaal  Re- 
public, the  worst  and  weakest  of  the 
whole  group  ;  but  it  was  inmiaterial 
whether  it  came  into  the  present  scheme 
or  not.  He  was  amused  by  the  coquetterie 
of  ignorance  practised  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
shown  that  he  was  not  only  well-in- 
formed, but  ready  to  be  further  in- 
formed, on  all  these  matters.  The  States 
of  Natal,  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and 
Cape  Colony  could,  he  believed,  be  con- 
federated without  a  loud  word  or  a  deed 
of  violence.  In  1858  they  had  the  offer 
of  the  Yolksraad  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  who  communicated  officially  to 
Sir  George  Ghrey,  the  then  Governor, 
their  desire  to  be  included  in  a  con- 
federacy. It  had  been  said  that  do- 
minion over   the  Orange   Free  State, 
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having  once  been  wrongfully  assumed, 
its  people  had  resented  our  control,  and 
that  now  we  were  well  rid  of  them. 
But  it  did  not  follow,  because  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1848  have  been  untenable, 
that  the  policy  of  1 854  was  therefore  wise. 
Nor  did  the  recollection  of  either  render 
it  impossible  that  three  neighbouring 
communities  might  not  come  to  see  they 
had  a  common  interest  in  forming  one 
federalty.  The  memorable  despatch  of 
Sir  George  Grey,  which  had  been  made 
the  pretext  of  his  recall,  remained  un- 
answered, and  incapable  of  answer,  as 
a  statement  of  our  true  policy  in  Southern 
Africa.  If  ever  the  real  history  of  the 
transaction  were  challenged,  his  friends 
would  not  be  slow  to  join  issue  as  to 
the  facts,  and  to  vindicate  the  character 
and  consistency  of  that  remarkable  man. 
He  (Mr.  W!  M.  Torrens)  could  not  but 
regret,  on  public  grounds,  that  Sir  George 
Grey  was  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  whose  interests  he  had  served  so 
well.  Since  that  time,  however,  nothing 
more  had  been  done  in  the  matter. 
England  had  a  laudable  ambition  that 
these  territories  should  be  permanently 
occupied  by  our  race,  as  we  had  founded 
the  greatest  Colonies  of  the  modem 
world.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  the 
old  country  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Colonies,  except  to  insist 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  should 
not  be  tolerated.  The  Colonies,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  greatly  gratified  by  this 
Resolution  being  passed,  and  he  was 
imable  to  perceive  what  possible  harm 
it  could  do.  He  would  now  refer  to  a 
letter  he  had  recently  received  from  a 
gentleman  long  resident  in  Natal,  who 
described  the  leeling  there  of  vexation 
at  the  coldness  and  indifference  shown 
by  the  Colonial  Office  in  past  times,  and 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  the 
commencement  of  a  new  career  for  the 
Colonies.     The  writer  added — 

"  South  Africa  at  present  offers  a  noble  field 
for  the  aggressive  ambition  of  a  Christian  and 
colonizing  nation — by  aggressive  1  mean  as  re- 
gards the  inroads  of  a  beneficent  civilization, 
rather  than  the  encroachments  of  territorial 
greed,  or  political  aggrandizement.  With  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  independent  tribes  between 
British  frontiers  and  the  Zambesi  are  seeking 
British  protection,  and  are  craving  the  good  oflSces 
of  our  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Mr.  Thep- 
stone,  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  neighboara." 

K  the  House  of  Commons  were  selfish, 
isolated,  and  cold,   the  people  of  this 
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country  certainly  were  not  so.  They 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  great  question 
whether  we  should  cement  the  Empire 
and  maintain  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions by  a  fusion  of  race,  language,  com- 
merce, and  arts,  and  thus  keep  for  the 
Queen  a  heritage  better  worth  bequeath- 
ing to  her  children,  or  whether  we  should 
leave  the  Empire  worse  than  when  we 
found  it. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  said,  he  had  been 
astonished  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Bury)  say  that  there  was  no  au- 
thority for  representing  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  under  considera- 
tion had  a  desire  to  join  the  Oape 
Colonies.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  be 
unaware  that  a  former  Secretary  of 
State,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  wrote  a  de- 
spatch in  1858  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape,  Sir  George  Ghrey,  •  asking  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  federation  of 
these  States  was  desirable  or  not.  Sir 
George  Grey  not  only  replied  by  recom- 
mending federation,  but  stated  that  the 
largo  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  had  not  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  Convention 
by  which  we  got  rid  of  the  management 
of  the  territory  of  that  Eepublic.  The 
same  thing  was  true  as  regards  the 
Orange  State,  the  abandonment  of  which 
was  carried  out  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  all  the  wealthy  and  influontieil  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country.  The  statement  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  was  unsatisfactory,  because  he 
had  omitted  one  very  important  point 
which  ought  to  be  made  to  the  House — 
namely,  that  so  long  as  these  Republics 
remained  separate  and  independent  the 
horrible  and  inhuman  traffic  in  slavery 
would  never  be  put  down.  That  was  a 
fact  to  which  the  House  should  direct 
its  attention.  In  1834  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation was  passed  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
Well,  in  1835,  these  Boers  left,  because 
tliey  were  determined  not  to  give  up 
their  slaves,  passing  into  the  Orange 
River  Territory',  and  next  into  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  ever  since  had  been  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Natives.  We  might  be  sure 
tliat  unless  we  in  some  manner  attracted 
tlie  Boers  to  the  British  Government,  we 
should  never  put  an  end  to  the  dave 
traffic.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  en- 
courage federation,  in  the  hope  that  we 
should  win  back  our  former  fellow- 
subjects. 

Mr,  W.  M,  T(frren9 


Mr.  R.  N.  FOWLER  said,  after  the 
debate  which  had  taken  place,  he  was 
willing  to  withdraw  his  Resolution. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY— 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PARIS— ABSENCE  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSUL. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

.  Sib  ROBERT  PEEL,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  Her  Maj  esty's  Ambassador  quitted 
Paris,  September  17,  with  reference  to 
the  statement  on  this  subject  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  said :  Sir,  in  under- 
taking to  deal  with  the  question  of  which 
I  have  given  Notice,  I  shall  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  House.  I  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
impartial  in  what  I  have  to  state  on  this 
question.  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in 
me  matter ;  and  it  is  entirely  on  public 
grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  a 
great  many  people  take  in  it,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  Dring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  House,  with  the  intention 
of  askinff  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  for  the 
production  of  further  Papers  which  will 
bear  upon  the  subject.  Now,  I  think 
I  shaU  be  able  to  show  that  in  quitting 
Paris  on  the  17th  of  September,  with 
only  three  other  Representatives  of  fo- 
reign Powers,  and  leaving  in  Paris  18 
Representatives  of  different  States  and 
Peoples  until  the  middle  of  January, 
and  in  closing  the  British  Consulate  in 
that  place,  great  injury  was  inflicted  by 
the  Ajnbassador  upon  British  interests. 
The  other  day  I  used  two  expressions 
which  I  cannot  but  reiterate  now,  be- 
cause I  feel  they  are  justly  appHcable 
to  the  ciroimistances  under  which  the 
British  Ambassador  left  Paris.  I  said 
that  I  considered  his  flight  to  be  un- 
manly and  to  be  ungenerous ;  and  I  said 
it  on  these  grounds — ^I  beHeve  it  was 
unmanly  in  him,  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  instructions  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  were  that  he  should  remain, 
to  leave  Paris  and  to  neglect  the  inte- 
rests and  concerns  of  thousands  of 
British  subjects,  who  were  in  Paris  at 
the  time  when  the  investment  com- 
menced. And  I  consider  that  it  was 
imgenerous  on  his  part  to  take  away  the 
whole  corps  of  his  Embassy,  leaving  in 
Paris  only  one  inferior  member  of  the 
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Embassy — as  the  Prune  Mmister  called 
him  the  other  night — at  the  very  time 
when,  under  Lord  Granville's  advice,  the 
Government  in  London  was  pressing 
upon  M.  Jules  Favre  a  negotiation  with 
Count  Bismarck,  which,  aided  by  the 
good  ofiQ.ces  of  our  Ambassador,  mi^ht 
have  resulted  in  peace  and  in  the  sparmg 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  suffered  in  this  war 
since  the  date  when  that  negotiation  was 
abruptly  terminated.  Before  alluding 
further  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish Ambassador,  I  wish  to  say  one  word 
about  Lord  Granville.  As  I  said  the 
other  night,  I  have  no  desire  to  say  in- 
tentionaUy  any  unkind  word  about  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  contrary,  in 
common  with  a  great  many  people,  I 
have  a  strong  personal  regard  for  the 
noble  Lord;  but,  like  aU  other  public 
men,  his  public  acts  must  naturmly  be 
liable  to  be  canvassed  in  this  House. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  as  regards 
his  acts  up  to  the  17th  of  September, 
they  require  no  apology  whatever.  Lord 
Granville's  instructions  were  clear  and 
explicit,  for  he  kept  repeating  to  the 
British  Ambassador  this  injunction  — 
*'Eemain  at  your  post,  in  Paris,  and 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  British  sub- 
jects ;"  and  in  doing  this  I  think  he 
adopted  a  course  and  displayed  a  spirit 
which  would  have  been  adopted  and  dis- 
played by  his  predecessor  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
several  inaccuracies  and  mis-statements 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  Consulate,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  British  Ambassador.  I 
know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  British 
merchants  and  poor  people  in  Paris,  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  to  which 
their  affairs  have  been  subjected,  owing 
to  the  entire  absence  of  any  Bepresen- 
tative  of  the  British  nation  in  that  city, 
not  only  lost  remittances  and  were  put 
to  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  owing  to 
documents  requiring  the  Consular  visa 
and  seal  failing  to  obtain  such  official 
legalization  ;  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
true  value  for  such  remittances  which 
they  received,  and  were  otherwise  un- 
able to  obtain  that  protection  to  which, 
under  the  Act  which  governs  Consu- 
lates, they  were  entitled.  I  shall  be 
able  to  shoWy  therefore,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  entire  dosing  of  our 


Consulate  and  Embassy,  great  injury 
occurred ;  but,  before  I  do  so,  let  me 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  on  recent 
occasions  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  this  question 
has  been  brought  before  it  two  or  three 
times.  On  the  13th  of  February  the 
Under  Secretary,  in  answer  to  a  Ques- 
tion from  an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Gold- 
smid),  said  that  the  British  Ainbassador 
left  Paris  under  the  urgent  advice  of 
M.  Jules  Favre.  Now,  i  regret  to  say 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  words  are 
clear  and  distinct,  and  in  Lord  Lyons' s 
despatch  to  Lord  Granville  on  the  12th 
of  September,  they  are  repeated — *'M. 
Jules  Favre  particularly  begged  me  to 
remain."  And  when  M.  Jules  Favre 
wrote  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  on 
the  subject  of  leaving,  he  told  Lord 
Lyons  mat  no  reference  was  made  to 
him,  and  he  still  hoped  our  Ambassador 
would  remain.  The  other  day,  when  I 
asked  a  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Gt)vemment, 
I  said — "Surely  it  must  be  advisable 
for  the  British  Ambassador  to  remain 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  British 
subjects."  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  in  reply — 

**  The  right  hon.  BaroDot  seems  to  think  that 
the  primary  duty  of  the  Ambassador  in  Paris  is 
to  take  care  of  British  subjeots  in  Paris  ;  but 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake." — [3  Hansard, 
cciv.  450.] 

I  never  said  anything  about  the  "  pri- 
mary" duty  of  an  Ainbassador;  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a 
functionary  to  take  care  of  the  inte- 
rests of  his  fellow-countrymen  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  the  orders  of  Lord  Granville, 
in  this  respect,  were  clear  and  distinct, 
and  those  given  by  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  under  similar  circimistances 
were  equally  so.  Therefore  I  repeat,  I 
exculpate  Lord  Granville  altogether. 
But  when  I  said,  speaking  on  the  17th 
of  February — '*  There  were  1,500  or 
2,000  British  subjects  left  in  Paris,  with 
nobody  to  take  care  of  them,"  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  replied — *'  I  can  only  say 
that,  as  regards  the  numbers  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  his  informa- 
tion is  entirely  at  variance  with  ours." 
After  such  a  statement,  it  was  with  much 
satisfaction  I  saw  in  The  Times  a  state- 
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ment  confirmatory  of  what  I  had  said. 
In  a  letter,  dated  February  17,  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  February  20, 
a  correspondent  says — 

**At  present  1,500  British  subjects  are  being 
kept  from  starvation  by  the  Committee  for  the 
distribution  of  charity  to  the  distressed  English  in 
Paris." 

Therefore,  my  statement  was  not  so  far 
wrong.  Yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
twice  contradicted  me.  The  correspon- 
dent I  have  quoted  also  says — 

"68,000f.  have  been  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  British  subjects  in  Paris, 
from  August  1  to  December  31  ;  23,000f.  of 
which  amount  has  been  contributed  alone  by  Mr. 
Richard  Wallace,  who  since  the  new  year  has 
placed  lO^OOOf.  a  month,  in  addition,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  society." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  Englishman  to 
speak  in  higher  terms  than  I  would  of 
the  philanthropy  and  conduct  of  Mr. 
Wallace  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
siege  —  indeed,  his  conduct  has  been 
almost  worthy  of  the  thanks  of  this 
House.  I  now  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  particular  point  I  have  raised.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  Lord  Lyons  left  Paris,  acting  under 
the  direct  injunctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Now,  I  will  show  that  Lord  Lyons 
left  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  that 
in  his  last  despatch,  which  is  dated  the 
16th  of  September,  not  a  single  word 
occurs  of  the  probability  of  his  leaving 
Paris.  And,  again,  the  last  depatch  from 
Earl  Ghranville  at  the  Foreim  Office,  to 
Lord  Lyons,  before  the  17th  of  September, 
was  written  on  the  16th,  and  in  that 
there  is  not  a  single  word  said  of  his 
leaving  Paris.  Therefore,"  when  the 
Prime  Minister  says  Lord  Lyons  left 
Paris  under  the  direct  injunctions  of  the 
Government,  I  can  only  say  that  those 
injunctions  do  not  appear  in  the  Blue 
Book  ;  and  it  is  a  well -acknowledged 
principle  that  no  Minister  has  a  right  to 
quote  documents,  or  make  assertions  from 
official  Papers,  that  have  not  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  In  this  Blue 
Book  there  are  no  such  direct  injimctions 
from  the  Government  to  Lord  Lyons.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemcm  says  Lord  Lyons 
acted  in  accordance  with  certain  rules 
and  regulations  and  considerations  which 
had  been  supplied  to  him.  I  know  of 
no  rules  and  regulations  and  considera- 
tions applying  to  diplomatists  under  cir- 
cumstances like  these.  I  myself  have 
been  placed  in  circumstances  almost  pre- 

Sir  Rolert  Peel 


cisely  similar  to  those  under  which  Lord 
Lyons  left  Paris.  During  the  Sunder- 
bund  War  in  Switzerland  ^  1847,  when 
180,000  men  were  engaged  in  civil  war, 
I  was  at  the  head  of  our  Mission  in  that 
country,  and  the  French  Ambassador 
came  to  me  and  tried  to  induce  me  to 
leave  Berne,  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  other  missions  had  left. 
I  had  no  telegraph  by  which  to  com- 
municate with  Lord  Palmerston;  but, 
without  any  rules  or  regulations,  my  own 
common  sense  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
remain  at  my  post,  and  I  did  remain, 
almost  the  only  Representative  of  a  fo- 
reign Power  at  Berne,  when  the  French 
Ambassador,  and  other  Missions,  had  left 
for  other  places.  But  I  was  amply  re- 
warded ;  for  I  was  complimented  oy  the 
Swiss  Government,  and  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston andhisGbvemment,  far  more  doubt- 
less than  I  deserved.  I  want  now  to  show 
exactly  how  matters  stood  with  reference 
to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Paris.  Here  is  a  despatoh,  dated 
September  6,  containing  Lord  Granville's 
instructions  to  the  British  Ambassador. 
He  says — 

"  Iler  Migesty's  Qorernment  are  in  posMS- 
sion  of  your  Excellency's  telegraphic  oommunioa- 

tions And  I  hare  to  instruct  you  to 

remain  at  your  post  as  long  as  any  of  the  Corps 
diplomatique  are  able  to  do  so,  with  a  view  to 
protect,  as  eflSciently  as  possible,  the  interests  and 
the  property  of  Uer  Majesty's  subjects  residing 
in  France."— .[No.  71.] 

Nothing  could  be  stronger  than  that. 
Lord  Granville  again  writes  on  the  8th 
of  September.     He  say&7— 

"  Her  Migesty's  Government  would  wish  you 
to  concert  as  much  as  possible  with  your  Col« 
leagues ;  but  to  remain  in  Paris  as  long  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Goyernmant,  except  in  case  of 
immediate  bombardment." — [No.  86.] 

Now,  the  bombardment  did  not  occur 
till  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. I  say,  therefpre,  the  orders  of 
Lord  Ghranville  were  clear  and  decisive 
that  Lord  Lyons  should  remain  in  Paris. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
person  who  had  great  influence  over 
Lord  Lyons.  The  most  intimate  rela- 
tions existed  between  Prince  Mettemich 
and  his  family,  and  the  Imperial  Court 
of  France,  and  therefore  it  was  quite 
natural  that  he  and  his  family  should 
wish  to  leave  Paris  when  things  had  ar- 
rived at  the  point  they  had  now  reached. 
On  the  7th  of  September  Lord  Lyons 
wrote  to  Lord  Granville— 
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"  I  mm  lolbrmed  b;  rrioM  Uatternieb,  tbe  prefer  our  remiialDg  hars  fbr  the  preMot.  Iftha 
AnilrUn  AmbBuador.tlwt  he  biB  reoeiTed*  t«l«-  plaoe  were  antDallf  beinged  or  bombBrded,  tbe 
gnm  from  Caant  B«uit,  direeling  him  to  point  cue  tnigbt,  he  nid,  be  diSerent ;  but  due  notice 
out  to  the  Miniater  for  Foreign  A^lri.  and  to  would,  of  courie,  be  giveii  h;  the  enemj  before 
ohish  orMiuionB  at  PnriB,  the  great  inconTenience,  procnldingto  an;  inch  extreniUici.  I  obaerTed  to 
and  indeed  improprietj,  of  allowing  the  diplo-  M,  Julee  FaTre  that  I  ahontd  probablj  aee  manf 
malic  bodj  to  be  ahut  up  in  pArig  during  a  sisge,  of  m;  Colleague!  in  the  coune  of  the  dkf.  nnd  I 
nnd  Lhui  deprived  of  the  meani  of  coram unloating  inquired  whether  he  aulhariied  ma  to  Mj  to  them 
with  tbeir  reipeotire  GoTemmenta.  Prince  Met-  that,  ao  far  from  wiihing  ui  to  go  at  thia  moment, 
ternich  tella  me  that  he  hie  apoken  in  eonKquence  the  GoTerumeDt,  on  the  oatMttf,  would  be  glad 
to  M.  Jnlea  Favre,  and  repreeented  to  him  Ibat  it  that  we  ahould  ataj.  He  replied  that  I  might  not 
Is  incumbent  on  the  Miniiler  for  Foreign  AOiira  only  a.j  thia,  but  that  I  might  add  that  he  parti- 
te give  natica  to  the  diplomalio  hodj  in  time  to  oularlj  begg;ed  oi  to  remain," — [No.  113.J 
enable  them  to  leare  Pana  without  undue  baate  j^^  answer,  therefore,  of  the  noble 
or  inconvenience.  Uo  adds  that  M.  Julea  Favre  y  j  n.  tt  j  a  i  r  a.  » 
appeara  to  lake  the  aame  tibw  The  Nonoio  and  Lo™-  ""-^  Under  Secretary  Ol  State  given 
the  Spaniah  and  Turkiah  Ambaaaadora,  si  well  ae  to  me  and  before  referwd  to,  on  this 
other  chieta  of  Miiaioni,  hare  alto  come  to-da;  to  particular  point,  was  quite  a  mistake — 
■peak  to  me  on  the  aubject.    I  have  laid  to  all  the  noble  Lord  not  haTinar  been  long 

ri:."".:d"'i.?r  °c:^'^'^z  »■>"«''  -„  ■.<»»  p".i»i.i7  to  .m.*.r  i 

part,  I  do   not  deiire   to  haiten  mj   depariore  "^ese   matters.     Here,   also,   la  a  letter 

from  Pari*  without  verj  good  enuae.    I  ahall,  I  from   Lord  Lyons  to   M.   Jules   Favre, 

baieeaid,  be  di.poaed  to  act  in  oonoert  with  mjr  dated  Paria,  September  II,  1870 — 
Colleaguei  in  the  matter,  and  ahall  feel  no  diffl-        „,  .        ,,     ,  .        ,        ,   .      ..  .  . 

colt,  tbout  leaving   Paria  if  I  am  requoated  or         "I  •""  ">'  ^,''""',"'  "^""'."^g^  «>«  ««"P' 

«l.i.ed  to  do  ao  bj  the  French  Government ;  hut  ?^  "".  '"•'"  ^'^  ^%'  ''J  "?.":'>  T'  ^f,- 

I  ahall  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  aa  it  atand.  '«■>•?  "  '°  8™^  " '«  "^^  ?°"'';"  ''>^  ?"'«'"« 
Pana  to  any  membera  of  the  aiplomalic  bodf 
who  maj  deaire  to  withdraw  to  Toura,  I  beg 
leave  lo  eipreaa  to  your  Cxcellenc;  mj  thanka  for 

He  kept  repeatinir  that  his  deaire  was  to  ">'»  oonaiderate  olTar.     I  am  diainoUned  to  quit 

remain  in  Parin  ■   OTflPvhodv  waa  imdnr  ^'"'  "  "■''  """""nt,  and,  ai  I  gather  from  the 

remain  m  i^ane,  eve^body  was  under  ^„^,„^x„^  ,hi„i,  i  ,„  „  fortunate  a.  to  h.». 

the  impresBioa  that  these  were  the  m-  ,[(1,  yonr  Eioallenoy  Ibia  morning,  that  the  Qo- 

structions  ho  received,  and  it  was  hoped  vernment  hna  no  desire  that  I  aboutd  do  ao,  but, 

that  he  would  carry  it  out.     Now  comes  on  the  contrar)",  would  rather  I  ahould  remain,  1 

a  letter,  dated  September  12,  from  Lord  havenoheaitalionininforminB  jou  that  I  donot 

L^ons  to  Lord  Granville.     I  find  from  Jf,  P;^'  P^P""  ^  n«'""-[I"'=l«««  »  ■» 

this  despatch  in  the  Blue  Book  that  •,'■,.,        .  .     »  ..     ,~.,     •  a    ^ 

there  mS  be  doipatche.  omitted  .Mch  J"  >",'  fiT  1", "a  of  Septsm- 

would  clear  »p  ojre.t  d.J,  uid  I  wuit  '"■  ^^  ^'''^  ^"7    '  i.ve  de„™l 

the  right  hoi.  (fenUeman  to  gi™  u.  ""■■.  A""  "^  «•■  ^f"™""  *°  '»" 

the«,l.p.r.to,etthing,inlhei?p«>per  J^"";'       Now  reeollert  that  Mr.  AUm, 

Hght.     iere  i.  the  litter  torn  lird  "i^  *«  Bntuh  Con.ul.     He  w.e  «p- 

j^°  jjg pointed  to  remain  inPariB.andheBhauld 

have  remained ;    and,  when  he  lef^,  the 

"  I  haTS  >IM>  tb«  hononr  to  mioIow  &  copy  of  a  Consular  seal  was  no  longer  available  to 

nDleinwbiohlbaTathukedM.JaletPsfrebrtb*  British  merchants,  nor  has  intluence  for 

tlilr^,  rnd':r.i.t'?:;i.''rj"uU  Poorpersons  who  were  placed  under  his 

Favre  came  to  aee  me  thia  morning,  and  apnke  to  protection.     No   one  was  appointed   in 

me  of  the  intention  he  had  at  one  time  enter-  his  place.      The    excuse   made   for   the 

tained  of  going  bimaelf  to  Tours  and  eatabliahing  Consul  in  the  House  of  IjOrds  was  that 

tin  Foreign  Department  there.     He  aaid  that  be  he  was    a    married    man,    and   he   left 

™"t„"'ri1™'',;S;'h^'tn^Mh^rJ!!«  ,'■"'  Pon^  under  the  orde«  of  Lord  Lyons; 

reason  to  beUere  that  be  could  be  oi  more  use,  ^     ,   -n     •  i        -i  i  i 

with  regard  lo  the  intemalas  well  aa  the  external  *>"*  f  "!>  ^^^  the_  place  where  he  WES 

a&iriof  France, bj remainingwith  bia Colleagues  appointed  to  remain,  and  I  cannot  un- 

t  Paria.     I  told  M.  Julea  Favre  that  I  had,  of  derstand    what    authority   Iiord   Lyons 


courte,  heard  of  the  plan  of  going  to  Toura  ;  but    had   for   desirinK   him   to   leave    Paris, 
n  the  aubJ^VStl^fe"^  t^^!    jnthout  placing  Ue^one  in  hi^  stej^ 


that  I  1 


personallf,  diainolined  to  leave  Paris ;  but  never^  ^^  ^^  ^t  the  back  of  the  door  of  the 
theleas  I  bad  been  willing  to  remain  enlirel;  ^s-  British  Consulate,  vhtch  IS  at  the  Em- 
'  ''  "  the  tabject  bassy  H0U80,  that  the  notice  was  posted 
that,  if  British  subjects  remained,  they 


D  whether  it 


h  the  wish  of" the  Govemmenr'thM  IbeTpIo"  T'^J?  "l?*™,  ^'  ^i'.  °»°  P^*^'  .""^ 
maticbodrahouidretire^mPuia.  BeaDewered  the  Consul  had  leit  Pans.  I  have  been 
tb»t,oiitheMiitnu7,tlieGoTenimni(Tontdmuob    told  by  a  number  of  Englishmen  that 
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they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
fact.  Lord  Lyons  had  the  notice  put  in 
Galignani;  but  these  people  do  not  read 
Galignanif  or  the  French  papers,  and 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  it.  I  now  come 
to  the  letter  of  the  19th  September.  The 
British  Ambassador  left,  or  rather  fled, 
on  the  17th  September.  He  wrote  from 
Tours  on  the  19th.  And  here  Prince 
Metternich  again  is  evidently  the  person 
who  induced  him  to  leave  Paris.  Lord 
Lyons  wrote — 

"  Princo  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Amh&ssador, 
oamo  to  me  at  Paris  on  the  I7th  inst.,  and  told 
mo  that  the  Comte  do  Chaudordj,  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflkira,  had 
brought  him  a  message  from  M.  Jules  Farre  which 
made  him  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  ReprosentatiTes  of  the  principal  European 
Powers  should  leave  Paris  at  once,  in  order 
not    to    be    cut  off  from    communication  with 

their  Govemments I  went 

Acoordinglj  to  M.  Jules  Farre  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  related  to  him  what  had 
passed  between  Prince  Metternich  and  myself. 
1  said  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  thought  that 
the  Representatives  of  the  principal  European 
Powers  might  very  well  stay  some  time  longer  in 

Paris M.  Jules  Favre  answered  that 

liis  message  to  Prince  Metternich  was  specially 
intended  for  the  Prince  himself." — [No.  147.] 

M.  Jules  Favre  was  to  be  the  following 
morning  at  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Prussian  Army,  and  at  the  very  moment 
Lord  Lyons  left  Paris  negotiations  for 
peace— at  all  events  for  an  armistice — 
were  going  on  between  M.  Jules  Favre 
and  Count  Bismarck.  The  British  Mi- 
nister actually  sent  one  of  his  attaches, 
Mr.  Malet,  to  the  Prussian  outposts  to 
facilitate  communications  between  M. 
Jules  Favre  and  Count  Bismarck  ;  and 
it  might  have  been  of  immense  service 
if  the  British  Minister  had  remained  in 
Paris  to  see  the  issue  of  those  negotia- 
tions. Under  the  advice  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  these  negotiations  might 
have  resulted  in  peace,  and  the  war 
might  Iiave  terminated  on  the  17th  of 
September.  But,  in  the  very  midst  of 
these  negotiations,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, who  had  sent  Mr.  Malet  to  the 
Prussian  outposts,  suddenly  left  Paris. 
There  is  no  mention  in  the  Blue  Book  of 
any  telegraphic  despatch  sent  by  the 
British  Ambassador  irom  Paris  to  Lord 
Granville.  Had  such  a  despatch  been 
received  by  Lord  Granville,  he  might 
have  telegraphed  to  Paris,  desiring  the 
British  Ambassador  to  stick  to  his  post. 
But  Lord  Lyons  wrote  the  lonff  letter  of 
the  1 9th  of  September,  in  which  he  said — 


"I  said  that  I  still  disliked  the  idea  of  leaTing 
Paris  just  yet ;  but  that  of  course  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  proceed  to  any  place  in  which  I  could  haye 
A  better  prospect  of  being  useful,  and  that  after 
what  he  had  said,  if  I  found  that  my  principal  Ck>l- 
leagues  thought  it  adfisable  that  we  should  go  off 
to  Tours  in  the  evening,  I  would  no  longer  be  an 
obstacle  to  their  departure.  The  result  has  been, 
as  your  Lordship  is  already  aware,  that  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  Prince  Metternich ;  the  Ottoman 
Ambassador,  Djemil  Pacha  ;  the  Italian  Minister, 
Chevalier  Nigra ;  the  Russian  Charge  d'Affitires, 
M.  Okouneff,  and  I,  left  Paris  the  night  before  last, 
and  arrived  here  yesterday." — [No.  147.] 

Lord  Lyons  told  everybody  that  he  wished 
to  remain,  and  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  leave  Paris.  He  seems  to 
have  acted  like  a  coy  female—like  a  man, 
or  rather  like  a  woman,  who  did  not  ex- 
actly know  her  own  mind.  He  said  that 
he  would  go,  and  he  would  not  go.  Like 
Julia  in  Bon  Juan — 

"  A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented. 
And  whispering  '  I  will  ne'er  consent,'  con- 
sented.'' 

Lord  Lyons  at  last  ''consented,"  because 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  wanted  him  to 
leave  Paris.  He  had  already  sent  away 
Mr.  Atlee  and  Mr.  Lascelles.  Whom  did 
he  leave  ?  He  said,  '  *  I  will  leave  Colonel 
Claremont."  Well,  does  the  House  know 
who  Colonel  Claremont  is  ?  He  is  what 
is  called  a  military  atiacM — one  of  those 
appointments  to  which  I,  and,  I  believe, 
many  other  hon.  Members,  most  strongly 
object.  He  has,  I  think,  been  for  16 
years  military  attacM  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  a  salary  of  between  £1,200 
and  £1,500  a-year — ^the  Foreign  Office 
paying  a  portion  of  the  salary,  and  the 
War  Office  the  rest.  He  has  been  16 
years  military  attachij  doing  nothing; 
and  the  very  moment  when  his  services 
might  have  been  called  upon  he  leaves 
Paris.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  in 
receipt  of  his  salary  now ;  but  I  believe 
that  for  many  weeks  past  he  has  been  in 
Norfolk.  WoU,  when  the  Vote  comes  on 
for  maintaining  these  military  and  naval 
attachiiy  I  shaU  entreat  the  House  to  Sim- 
port  me  in  opposing  it.  These  gentlB- 
men  are  absolutely  useless ;  the  moment 
their  services  are  required  they  leave 
their  posts,  and  are  never  heard  of  after- 
wards. The  British  Government  sent  five 
or  six  officers  to  Versailles  and  Tours, 
and  to  General  Ohanzy's  Army,  but  never 
Colonel  Claremont;  and  the  moment 
when  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
remain  in  Paris,  taking  an  interest  in  the 
siege  and  attending  to  his  duty,  he  en- 
tirdiy  disappears.    These  militaiy  and 
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naval  attaeMi  are,  I  repeat,  the  great-  to  look  for  proteotioQ  to  the  American 
est  farce  in  the  vorld.  Heie  is  the  Minister.  And,  in  referring  to  Mr. 
ooncluaion  of  the  celebrated  deepatoh  Washbume,  I  must  say  it  is  impossible 
from  our  Ambassador,  dated  Tours,  to  speak  too  highly  of  his  conduct.  Not 
September  19.  Lord  Granrille  had  told  only  baa  he  obtained  the  warm  thanks 
him  not  to  leave  Fans  except  in  case  of  of  the  German  subjects  in  Paris  vho 
an  immediate  bombardment.  Nov,  the  were  under  his  care,  but  also  of  many 
bombardment  did  not  occur  till  about  the  British  subjects  in  Paris  to  whom  he 
Idth  of  Jannaij,  and  Lord  Lyons  says  rendered  good  service.  I  have  received 
he  told  Mr.  Wodebouse  to  remain  in  another  letter  &om  an  English  gentle- 
Paris,  but  that  be  was  to  quit  it  if  it  was  man  who  had  resided  in  Paris  for  many 
threatened  with  immediate  bombard-  years,  and  who  says — 
ment,  or  with  any  other  immediate  dan-  ,  .  ,i  ,     ,  .i 

TTTL _   , , .  J  ■   .    V       V      J         HI        "  In  niT  own  name,  and  tutt  of  manv  Dtber 

ger,     my,  "immediate  bombardment"  g    ^.^  /„ij,„j.  ,^  p„i,_  j  i„g  („  „ff„'y„^  „y 

seems  to  have  naunted  Lord  Lyons  !   iie  moat  aincsra  lhjuik»  for  having  brought  before 

is  told  to  stay  until  immediate  bombard-  Parlumsnt  the  diigraoerul  mannsr  in  vbich  vs. 

ment  is  threatened ;   he  goes  away,  and  BritUh  iabj«cU,  were  abandoDed  during  the  liego 

then  he  tells  the  aftaehi  also  that  he  must  "'  ^■"■■" 

leave  in  case  of  the  danger  of  immediate  He  goes  on  to  say — 

bombardment.    I  must  say  that  the  con-       ,,.     ..     ,,,,  ,   ,       .     -.       . 

3     1    f  J.I-     n  -I-  L   1     1-         ji  On   the   ITtb   our  Ambuudor  fled,  and  lo 

duct  of  the  British  Ambassador  appears  b„tj  »m  hii  flight  that  he  did  not  uke  the  pre- 

to  me  most  extraordinary,  and  to  involve  oaution  of  placing  bii  anrorluoBte  eountrjmen 

a  dereliction  of  duty  not  only  on  ^'h  own  onder  the  protection  of  lome  friendlr  Minister 

part,  but  in  Uie  person  of  every  member  ■'"*  remained  in  Paris." 

of  the  Embassy,  such  as  almost  to  require  He  continues — 

the  censure  of  this  House.     Sir,  I  hold       „c,  ..  i    l  j   ■.!.     »i.  ■   »•■  ■  i 

,       jiij.         1.-1.TL  .    ^        "  ETery  other  conntrj  had  either  their  Miniater 

in  my  hand  a  letter  which!  have  received  «  Con.ql  Gsneral.    England  alone  had  no  on* 

from  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  for  to   repretent   her.     Mr.   Waibbnme  generouily 

the  accuracy  of  whose  statement  I  can  extended  bii  proteolion  to  many   English  who 

vouch.     It   is    dated    "Faubonrg    St.  were  in  want  of  it." 

Honore,Paris,Marchl,1871,"andhere  And  he  states  that  hundreds  of  English 

is  an  extract  from  it.    The  writer  says—  ran  great  risk  of  perishing  from  want. 

"Allow  mo  to  thank  jniu  pertonally  for  haling  I  have  many  other  letters   of  a  similar 

brought  under  the  notine  of  the  Honie  of  Com-  character,  all  referring   to   the  kindness 

mon.  the  wtraordinaDr  itate  of  abandonment  of  ^f  ^^  American  Minister,  and  showing 

Britiib  aubiecti  in  Pant  danng  the  late  )ieee  bj  ,  ^i_      '   .        .       r  t^i      i'  i.       _ 

the  Gorman  Armiee.     I  am  ono  of  a  oonridorable  ^OW  the   interests  of  aighshmen   were 

number  of  English  re.idente  here,  who  had  eeriooi  neglected  by  their  own  Legation.   What 

reaions  for  ioearring  the  riahi  of  danger  aad  is   still  more  remarkable,   I  hold  in  my 

priTatioDs  during  nwh  a  oritical  period,  ennged  hand  the  copy  of  a  letter  published  in 

a.  I  am  in  a  branch  of  trade  which  I  ooul^  not  J^,  T^-^*,  of  September  15,  1870,  signed 

absent  mraelf  from  in  laehairoiimitanaMwithoat  ,,  — ,         ,  „,        i>.   /    i.       '  ■   .  j 

exposing mjself  to  great  low  in  rarions  ways."  "Edward  Blount "  {who  was  appointed 

„,  .,      ,.  ,      11   J    .    ii  British  Consul  after  a  delay  of  months). 

The  write- lien  goe,  on  to  nUuds  to  th«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^„  j,  „,   '„i  aol 

notice  posted  on  lie  urnet  doot  of  Ih.  ^^^t^j  ,„^a  b,  obligH  to  loayo 

Bpiluh  CoMulato  at  the  Embam,  and  p^     Jf  j,  to  thi.  effoet- 
statoe  that,  one  hv  one,  all  oihcialij  con-  „   ,    .  „         ,   „  .    „ 

n«,led  with  the  E^b^j- and  Consulate       ...^.J'^ti'TCSL^'^'SiSTJ'm 

by  degrees  deserted  their  post.  _   He  do-  jrvniM  of  Friday  that  many  ol  the  Paris  flnancUI 

tails  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  conse-  houiea    are    forming  branch    citabliahmenis   at 

qnenee  of  the  informalities  of  the  Con-  Boulogne  tur-Mor,  whither  tbnj  are  landing  their 

sular  certificates  being  without  stamp,  as  ^"l"  """^  «■»""""■  AflerhaTing  made  inquirie., 

J        _-^  _  _j      _  1    J  I  can  assure  you  this  alatemenl  is  erroneoua,  and 

regards  remittances,  and  concludes—  j  f,„_  jf  „„,„'„ tradicted,  n.ight  cause  an  impre.. 

"  The  goood   ofBsea  of  Mr.   Washbame,   the  sion  that  the  heads  of  the  principal  banking  and 

American  Minister,  were  r«ioir*d  (br  the  English  Hnaneial  establisbmanta  had  left  tbiscapitnl.  Suab 

who  left  in  (he  conrie  of  the  siege,  as  the  passea  '"  m>t  the  case,  and,  as  br  as  regards  myself,  it  is 

deliTBred  by  Colonel   Claremont  ware  isnied  by  my  intention  to  remain  here,  and  tn  no  case  to 

the  American  Legation,  and  sigotd  by  the  Ame>  abandon  lb*  [ntereat*  oonflded  Co  me." 

rioan  MinUter."  ,j^^^  ^^  written  by  Mr.  Blount  on  the 

Surely  it  was  too  hard  that  British  aub-  13th  of  S^t«mber,  and  he  says  he  will 

jects  in  Paris  should  have  been  obliged  remain  in  Paris  during  the  siege  attend- 
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glainly  tliat  Lord  Lyons,  on  the  12th  of 
eptember,  did  not  think  of  leaving 
Paris  simply  because  M.  Jules  Favre 
had  given  up  the  idea  of  leaving  that 
city.  When  the  Ministers  representing 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  left  Paris  it 
woidd  have  been  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance to  this  country  had  its  Ambassador 
been  locked  up  in  Paris  for  an  indefinite 

Eeriod.  Upon  this  point  the  right  hon. 
laronet  had  completely  refuted  himself, 
because  he  had  gone  on  to  show  how 
important  it  was  to  obtain,  as  Lord  Lyons 
did,  a  safe  conduct  for  Monsieur  Thiers, 
to  enable  him  to  negotiate  with  Count 
Bismarck — a  service  which  Lord  Lyons 
would  have  been  unable  to  render  had  he 
been  shut  up  in  Paris.  The  reason  why 
Lord  Lyons  changed  his  opinion  between 
the  12th  and  19th  of  September  on  the 
subject  of  his  remaining  in  Paris  was, 
because  on  the  17th  of  that  month  it  had 
become  perfectly  obvious  that  the  city 
was  to  be  closely  besieged;  that  there 
would  be  no  communication  between 
those  within  its  walls  and  the  outer 
world;  and  that,  consequently,  the  British 
Ambassador  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain that  correspondence  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  which  was  necessary 
for  the  interests  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  also  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It 
therefore  appeared  to  him  that  the  right 
hon  Baronet  had  not  made  out  his  case 
as  far  as  regarded  his  charge  against 
Lord  Lyons.  But  as  far  as  Lord  Lyons 
was  concerned,  under  any  aspect  of 
affairs — under  any  view  of  the  case,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  hardly  a  right 
to  say  that  the  flight  of  the  noble  Lord 
from  Paris  was  unmanly.  It  was  not 
upon  such  a  consideration  that  Lord 
Lyons  had  quitted  that  city.  The  House 
would  rest  assured  that  even  in  the  event 
of  Lord  Lyons  having  been  mistaken  in 
the  course  he  had  pursued,  the  noble 
Lord  had  acted  under  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  he  had  left  Paris  in  the 
belief  that  he  could  serve  his  country 
best  by  so  doing.  There  was,  however, 
the  other  charge,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  much  more  serious  of  the  two,  and 
as  the  one  which  more  closely  affected 
British  interests.  In  his  view  there  was 
a  groat  difference  between  the  position 
of  an  Ambassador  and  that  of  a  Consul. 
While  the  primary  duty  of  an  Ambas- 
sador was  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
his  country,  the  primary  duty  of  a  Consul 
was  to  look  after  the  interests  of  indi- 

Mr,  GeUemid 


viduals ;  and  accordingly,  if  there  was  a 
state  of  danger  in  any  particular  place, 
there  was  e^  the  more  reason  for  the 
presence  of  a  British  Consul.  He  had  tra- 
velled in  various  countries,  and  had  found 
a  reference  to  a  British  Consul  of  the 
very  greatest  importance.  Lord  Lyons 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  mistake  in  permitting  the  British  Con- 
sul to  leave  Paris  simply  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  married  man.  Without 
desiring  that  the  British  Consul  in  that 
city  should  have  been  more  rash  in  ex- 
posing himself  to  danger  than  other  Con- 
suls in  similar  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  that  gentleman  should  not  have  con- 
sulted his  own  interests  before  those  of 
the  persons  whom  he  was  sent  to  look 
after ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  he  did  run 
some  risk  by  remaining  in  Paris,  he 
ought  to  have  remained  in  order  to 
succour  British  subjects  who  might  bo 
in  distress.  Since  he  (Mr.  GK>ldsmid) 
had  asked  the  Question  which  he  had 
put  to  the  GK)vemment  some  time  ago, 
he  had  received  several  letters  from 
Paris,  in  which  he  was  informed  by  the 
writers  that  the  sufferings  and  distress 
among  the  poor  English  during  the  siego 
knew  no  bounds,  and  they  corroborated 
what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
that  they  had  gone  in  crowds  to  the  Bri- 
tish Consulate,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
assistance,  but  they  found  nobody  but  a 
porter  at  the  Consulate,  who  told  them 
that  everybody  else  had  left.  That,  most 
certainly,  was  not  a  satisfactory  state 
of  things.  As  the  ri^ht  hon.  Baronet 
had  said — and  said  weU — though  these 
poor  people  were  succoured  by  me  noble 
charity  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Blount, 
and  the  brother  of  tlie  Member  for  Not- 
tingham, who  did  that  work  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege,  still  it  was  a  work 
which  should  not  have  been  thrown  on 
private  hands.  He  believed  it  to  be  a 
fact  that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Lord 
Lyons  had  discovered  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  removing  the  British  Consul 
from  Paris,  and  had  endeavoured  to  get 
him  back  into  Paris ;  but  that  me 
endeavour  totally  failed.  If  this  was 
true,  it  went  strongly  to  show  that  his 
view  of  the  case  was  the  correct  one ; 
but,  under  any  aspect  of  it,  the  House 
ought  to  have  some  better  reason  for  the 
absence  of  the  Consul  than  that  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  because  he  was  a  mar- 
ried man.  He  would,  therefore,  ask  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
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Gbyemment  whether  there  was  anj  other 
ground  on  which  the  English  Consul  had 
been  removed,  and  had  thereby  left  the 
interests  of  the  poor  English  totally  un- 
protected ?  The  answer  that  had  been 
lormerly  given  in  regard  to  the  poor 
English  in  Paris— that  if  they  were  un- 
protected it  was  their  own  fault,  because 
a  notice  was  put  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Consulate  that  they  were  to  leave  at  a 
certain  time,  was,  in  his  opinion,  hardly 
an  answer  at  all ;  because  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  very  poor  English  in  Paris 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  do  in  order  to 
earn  Iheir  daily  livelihood  than  to  ^o 
looking  about  for  notices  which  might 
or  might  not  be  attached  to  the  door  of 
the  Consulate.  It  was  a  very  serious 
matter  that  these  poor  people  had  been 
without  the  means  of  protection  which 
they  ought  to  have  had.  There  was  an- 
other point  on  which  he  had  a  word  to 
say — tibat  Paris  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  a  Consul  also  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  an  attachi.  Now,  was  tms  a 
desirable  mixture  in  Paris  ?  He  thought 
the  duties  of  a  Consul  and  those  of  an 
attaehd  ought  to  be  so  entirely  distinct ; 
and  that,  in  Pans  especially,  the  duties 
of  Consul  were  of  such  importance  that 
the  two  offices  ought  to  be  confided  to 
different  persons,  and  that  the  Consul 
ought  to  nave  nothing  else  to  do.  His 
principal  reason  for  saying  this  was  that, 
according  to  his  information,  on  many 
occasions  long  before  the  siege  of  Paris, 
British  subjects  made  application  at  the 
Consulate  for  the  performance  of  the 
various  duties  which  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
suls usually  attended  to,  and  only  found 
a  clerk,  who,  from  want  of  knowledge, 
was  not  able,  or  £rom  superciliousness, 
was  not  willing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests made  to  him.  This  was  a  matter 
of  much  importance  to  English  interests; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  in  future  receive 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. For  the  reasons  he  had  given  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  as  to  the  departure  of  Lord 
Lyons,  but  thought  it  was  the  right  and 
proper  course  to  take  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
joined  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
deeply  regretting  that,  during  the  long 
and  terrible  siege  of  Paris,  there  was  no 
Consul  in  that  city  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  British  subjects. 

Me.  BAILLIE  COCHEANE  said,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir  Bobert 

VOL.  CCIV.    [third  SBaiES.] 


Peel)  had  referred  with  laudable  pride 
to  his  own  conduct  in  1847,  and  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  for  he  (Mr. 
B.  Cochrane)  perfectly  remembered  the 
generosity  and  the  courage  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  acted  at  that 
time.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  also  re- 
ferred to  the  gratification  with  which  he 
received  the  approval  of  his  conduct  by 
the  Government,  than  which  nothing 
could  certainly  be  more  encouraging  to 
an  official  who  had  been  placed  in  diffi- 
cult and  painful  circumstances.  But 
even  before  the  approbation  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  was  the  approbation 
of  Parliament;  and  therefore  he  re- 
gretted that  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who 
was  always  so  generous  in  his  character 
and  in  his  emotions,  had  not  considered 
the  matter  a  little  more  before  he  had 
made  this  attack  upon  the  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  who  throughout  his  career  had 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  every- 
one who  knew  him,  and  the  confidence 
of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  who  had 
on  the  present  occasion  justified  by  his 
conduct  the  approval  which  Parliament 
had  in  time  past  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  would  bestow  again.  Now,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  was  the  last  man  to 
put  a  thing  imfairly ;  but  yet  there  was 
something  like  a  suppresBio  veri  in  his 
manner  of  putting  his  case  before  the 
House.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said  that 
Lord  Lyons  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  instructions,  and  that  he  did  so  from 
unmanly — ^in  fact,  from  cowardly  mo- 
tives. Before  proceeding  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  this  point  he  must  say, 
with  regard  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
Lord  GhranviUe,  that  so  far  as  Lord 
Lyons  and  the  British  subjects  in  Paris 
were  coneemed,  the  policy  was  a  gene- 
rous one.  The  first  despatch  to  which 
he  would  refer  was  one  from  Lord  GJran- 
ville  to  Lord  Lyons,  in  which  he  wrote— 

"  I  hare  to  instruct  your  Lordship  to  remain  at 
your  post  as  long  as  any  of  the  Corps  diplomatiaue 
are  able  to  do  so.  .  .  .  In  the  event  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  deciding  to  retire  from  Paris, 
with  a  yiew  to  maintaining  the  Imperial  Goyem- 
ment  with  even  a  mere  shadow  of  power,  you  will 
under  no  circumstances  follow  Her  Majesty." — 
[No.  71.] 

This  showed  clearly  that  at  the  time  the 
despatch  was  written  Paris  was  neither 
invested  nor  besieged.  Coming  to  the 
despatches  themselves,  he  must  say  that 
in  the  comments  upon  them  but  scant 
justice  had  been  done  to  Lord  Lyons. 
In  one  of  the  despatches  the  noble  Lord 
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said  lie  had  heard  of  a  plan  to  remove 
the  Government  to  Tours,  but  he  pur- 
posely abstained  from  speaking  to  M. 
Jules  Favre  on  the  subject,  as  he  was 
personally  disinclined  to  leave  Paris; 
and  in  another  despatch,  dated  the  19th, 
he  repeated  that  two  days  earlier  he  had 
expressed  the  same  disinclination  to 
Prince  Mettemich  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, adding  that,  nevertheless,  he 
should  leave  the  city  if  it  appeared  he 
could  be  more  useful  elsewhere.  After 
reporting  a  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween himself  and  Jules  Favre,  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Lyons  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows (and  this  passage  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  read  to  the  House) : — 

"In  the  moantime  he"  (Jules  Favre)  *' would 
advise  me  to  take  advantaTO  of  the  train  he  had 
ordered  for  Tours,  as  by  doing  so  I  should,  per* 
haps,  learn  the  result  of  his  mission  sooner  than 
if  I  remained  in  Paris,  and,  at  all  events,  he  was 
far  from  thinkinc;  it  desirable  that  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  principal  European  Powers  should 
run  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  Paris  and  de- 
prived of  free  communication  with  their  Oovem- 
ments."— [No.  147.] 

[Mr.  G.  B.  Gbegoby  :    Bead  the  next 

para^aph.]    The  next  paragraph  waa 

as  follows : — 

"  I  said  that  I  still  disliked  the  idea  of  leaving 
Paris  just  yet,  but  that  of  course  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  proceed  to  any  place  in  which  I  could 
have  a  better  prospect  of  being  useful,  and  that 
after  what  ho  had  said  if  1  found  that  my  principal 
Colleagues  thought  it  advisable  that  we  should 
go  off  to  Tours  in  the  evening,  I  would  no  longer 
be  an  obstacle  to  their  departure." — [Ibid.'] 

He  understood  his  right  hon.  Friend  to 
say  that  the  other  Ambassadors  remained 
in  Paris ;  but  Lord  Lyons,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Gbanville  on  the 
19th  of  December  from  Tours,  said — 

"Tho  Austrian  Ambassador,  Prince  Mettemich ; 
the  Ottoman  Ambassador,  Djemil  Pacha  ;  the 
Italian  Minister,  Chevalier  Mgra;  the  Russian 
Charge  d'Afihires,  M.  Okouneff,  and  J,  left  Paris 
the  night  before  last,  and  arrived  here  yesterday." 

He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  thought  he  could 
clearly  prove  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  M.  Jules  Favre,  instead  of  protest- 
ing against  Lord  Lyons  leaving  Paris, 
urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
leave  Paris,  and  Lord  Lyons  gave  up 
his  own  convictions  in  order  to  perform 
his  duty  towards  the  Gt)vemment  and 
the  country.  He  thought  this  was  a 
question  on  which  he  ought  not  to  trouble 
tiie  House  at  any  length.  The  question 
lay  in  a  nutshell,  and  ho  could  only  re- 
peat that  his  right  hon.  Friend  marred 
the  powerful  speech  which  he  made  by 

Mr,  Baillie  Cochrane 


his  attack  upon  Lord  Lyons.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distressing  to  any  man 
who  attempted  to  do  his  duty  in  most 
arduous  and  difficult  times  than  to  find 
himself  subjected  to  this  description  of 
attack.  Every  Ambassador  must  act  on 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  these 
matters.  Lord  Lyons  acted  with  that 
great  discretion  wMch  he  always  showed. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  was  very  pleased 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  brought 
forward  this  question  again,  because  he 
thought  Lord  Lyons  in  a  recent  despatch 
showed  that  he  felt  very  deeply  the 
attack  made  upon  him  some  days  ago  in 
the  House,  and  he  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane) 
believed  the  unanimotis  feeling  of  the 
House  would  be  that  Lord  Lyons  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

ViscoTTTTT  ENFIELD :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  stated  in 
the  outset  of  his  observations  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  further  Papers  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Lyon's  depar- 
ture from  Paris.    These  Papers  have  al- 
ready been  laid  on  the  Table,  though  I 
am  not  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  seen  them.  I  had  hoped  they  would 
have  been  circulated  to-day;  but,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  so  or  not,  I  shall 
observe  the  invariable  rule  adopted  in 
this  House  of  not  alluding  to  I^apers 
which  Members  may  not  have  yet  seen. 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  say — ^that,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gbntleman  reads  those 
Papers  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
he  has  devoted  to  other  Papers  in  the 
Blue  Book,   he  will  become  convinced 
that  the  "conduct  of  Lord  Lyons  was 
neither   **  unmanly  nor  ungenerous ; " 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  dictated  by 
everything  that  was  kind,  generous,  and 
humane.  I  may  be  well  content  to  leave 
the  defence  of  that  noble  Lord  not  only 
to  the  approbation  of  Her  Majes^'s 
Government,  as  expressed  in  the  Blue 
Book,  but  to  those  speeches  which  we 
have  heard  this  evening  from  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane)    and   the  hon. 
Member  for  Bochester  (Mr.  Goldsmid), 
and  which  go  directly  to  contradict  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Lyons ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  every  hon.  Member,  on  whatever 
side  of  the  House  he  may  sit,  who  has 
studied  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord  for 
upwards  of  32  years,  will  feel  tiiat  to 
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apply  fhe  epithets  "  immanly  and  nn- 
generous"  would  be  altogether  a  great 
mistake,  to  use  the  mildest  Parliament- 
ary expression.  It  will  be  my  duty  to 
bring  back  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  position  in  which  the  English 
Embassy  was  placed  after  the  departure 
of  Lord  Lyons  on  the  1 7th  of  September. 
If  it  be  urged  against  the  noble  Lord 
that  he  did  wrong  to  aUow  Mr.  Atlee 
and  others  to  quit  the  Embassy,  I  think 
he  might  fairly  claim  for  himself,  in  his 
high  position,  the  right  to  select  the 
subordinate  he  thought  best  fit  for  a 
particular  duty ;  and  by  his  selection  of 
Mr.  Wodehouse  to  remain  in  Paris,  I 
believe  British  interests  did  not  suffer. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  remained  in  Paris  from 
September  17th  up  to  November  8th ; 
but  during  the  month  of  October  Lord 
Lyons,  naturally  solicitous  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  residents  remaining 
in  Paris,  and  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  diplomatic  staff,  obtained  from 
the  Prussian  authorities  a  safe  conduct ; 
and  the  British  residents  received  due 
notice  to  leave  the  city,  under  the  safe 
convoy  of  Mr.  Wodehouse.  That  was 
done,  and  I  believe  he  used  every  means 
in  hi;  power,  aud  gave  every  infSmation 
at  his  disposal,  to  enable  those  residents 
to  quit.  Accordingly,  from  80  to  90  of 
them  left  Paris  on  me  8th  of  November, 
imder  the  safe  convoy  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Lyons  that  there 
were  stiU  a  certain  number  of  British 
residents  who,  whether  from  their  in- 
ability to  obtain  the  information  as  to 
the  safe  convoy  that  was  circulated  in 
the  widest  possible  manner,  or  whether 
they  had  a  dislike  to  leave  their  homes 
in  the  city,  still  remained  there.  Every 
exertion  was  used  to  induce  them  to 
quit ;  our  military  attaehi  was  willing  to 
accompany  them — our  naval  aitachi  was 
also  willing  to  go  with  them,  but  was 
imable,  through  illness,  to  leave  the  city 
— ^but  when  Colonel  Claremont  finally 
quitted  Paris,  these  remaining  British  re- 
sidents, from  unwillingness  or  inability, 
did  not  accompany  him.  Now,  when  I 
hear  grave  reflections  made  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Colonel  Claremont,  and  when 
it  is  stated  that,  when  the  Estimates  are 
brought  forward,  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  refuse  the  Vote  for  Colonel  Clare- 
mont's  services,  I  hope  I  may  then  be 
in  a  position  to  prove  that  during  the 
14  years  Colonel  Claremont  has  occupied 


the  position  of  military  attaehi  to  the 
Embassy  of  Paris,  he  has  done  his  duty 
aa  a  eo&er  sad  a^  a  gentleman.  Itl 
not  to  be  denied  that  a  certain  nimiber 
of  British  residents  yet  remained  in  the 
city,  and  that  from  the  8th  of  December 
imtil  the  middle  of  January  no  actuaUy 
accredited  person  represented  the  British 
Embassy ;  but  by  means  of  the  British 
Charitable  Fund,  a^ntleman,  Mr.Bloimt 
by  name,  was  enabled  to  convey  that  as- 
sistance to  those  residents  which,  from 
strate^cal  motives,  it  was  impossible 
could  be  conveyed  by  an  accredited  oflS.- 
cial  representative.  Mr.  Blount  acted 
with  such  humanity,  generosity,  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  he  won  tiie  ap- 

?robation  of  this  House  and  the  country, 
t  was  impossible,  from  the  8th  of  De- 
cember to  the  middle  of  January,  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Embassy,  who  had 
been  de»red  by  Lord  Lyons  on  no  ac- 
count to  quit  France,  to  obtain  a  permit 
to  pass  through  the  Prussian  lines  into 
Paris;  and  consequentlyduring  that  time, 
those  gentlemen  were  absent  from  the 
city.  But  on  the  20th  of  January  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Mr.  Blount  to  act  as 
British  Consul,  and  from  that  time  up  to 
a  very  few  days  ago  that  gentleman  has 
acted  in  defence  of  British  interests  in 
a  way  which  will,  I  am  sure,  obtain  the 
approbation  of  everyone  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  in  the  coimtry.  And  while 
on  this  subject  I  am  anxious  to  correct 
what  was  doubtless  an  unintentional 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Blount 
was  superseded,  or  likely  to  be  removed 
from  those  duties.  Now,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  it  was  at  Mr.  Bloimt's 
own  request  that  that  commission  was  can- 
celled. It  was  cancelled  because  he  felt 
that  the  period  during  which  he  had  to 
perform  the  services  he  rendered  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability  had  expired, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  receive  relief  in 
regcurd  to  the  duties  he  had  undertaken. 
He  was  accordingly  relieved  at  his  own 
request,  and  the  tnanks  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
for  what  he  had  done.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  time  to  which  I  have  referred  there 
was  actually  no  Bepresentative  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Paris  ;  but  I  believe 
it  was  imfortunately  through  the  stress 
of  circumstances,  and  strategical  reasons, 
that  anyone  was  prevented  from  passing 
through  the  Prussian  lines  into  Paris; 
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said  lie  liad  heard  of  a  plan  to  romoye 
the  Gtevemment  to  Totirs,  but  he  pur- 
posely abstained  from,  speaking  to  M. 
Jules  Favre  on  the  subject,  as  he  was 
personally  disinclined  to  leave  Paris; 
and  in  another  despatch,  dated  the  19th, 
he  repeated  that  two  days  earlier  he  had 
expressed  the  same  disinclination  to 
Prince  Mettemich  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador, adding  that,  nevertheless,  he 
should  leave  the  city  if  it  appeared  he 
could  be  more  usefiil  elsewhere.  After 
reporting  a  part  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween hunself  and  Jules  Favre,  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Lyons  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows (and  this  passage  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  read  to  the  House) : — 

"In  the  meantime  he"  (Jules  Farre)  "wonld 
adrise  me  to  take  adrantase  of  the  train  he  had 
ordered  for  Tears »  as  by  doing  so  I  should,  per* 
haps,  learn  the  result  of  his  mission  sooner  than 
if  I  remained  in  Paris,  and,  at  all  events,  he  was 
far  from  thinking  it  desirable  that  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  prmcipal  European  Powers  should 
run  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  in  Paris  and  de- 
prived of  free  communication  with  their  Govern- 
ments."—[No.  147.] 

[Mr.  G.  B.  Gbeooby  :    Bead  the  next 

paragraph.]    The  next  paragraph  was 

as  follows : — 

"  I  said  that  I  still  disliked  the  idea  of  leaving 
Paris  just  yet,  but  that  of  course  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  proceed  to  any  place  in  which  I  could 
have  a  better  prospect  of  being  useful,  and  that 
after  what  he  had  said  if  I  found  that  my  principal 
Colleagues  thought  it  advisable  that  we  should 
go  off  to  Tours  in  the  evening,  I  would  no  longer 
be  an  obstacle  to  their  departure." — {Rid.'] 

He  understood  his  right  hon.  Friend  to 
say  that  the  other  Ambassadors  remained 
in  Paris ;  but  Lord  Lyons,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Gbanville  on  the 
19th  of  December  from  Tours,  said — 

"The  Austrian  Ambassador, Prince  Mettemich ; 
the  Ottoman  Ambassador,  Djemil  Pacha  ;  the 
Italian  Minister,  Chevalier  Nigra;  the  Russian 
Charge  d' Afihires,  M.  Okouneff,  and  I,  left  Paris 
the  night  before  last,  and  arrived  here  yesterday." 

He  (Mr.  B.  Oochrane)  thought  he  could 
clearly  prove  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  M.  Jules  Favre,  instead  of  protest- 
ing against  Lord  Lyons  leaving  Paris, 
urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
leave  Paris,  and  Lord  Lyons  gave  up 
his  own  convictions  iji  order  to  perform 
his  duly  towards  the  Government  and 
the  countty.  He  thouG;ht  this  was  a 
question  on  which  he  ought  not  to  trouble 
tiie  House  at  any  length.  The  question 
lay  in  a  nutshell,  and  he  could  only  re- 
peat that  his  right  hon.  Friend  marred 
the  powerful  speech  which  he  made  by 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane 


his  attack  upon  Lord  Lyons.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distressing  to  any  man 
who  attempted  to  do  his  duty  in  most 
arduous  and  difficult  times  than  to  find 
himself  subjected  to  this  description  of 
attack.  Every  Ambassador  must  act  on 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  these 
matters.  Lord  Lyons  acted  with  that 
great  discretion  which  he  always  showed. 
He  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  was  veiy  pleased 
that  nis  right  hon.  Friend  had  brought 
forward  this  question  again,  because  he 
thought  Lord  Lyons  in  a  recent  despatch 
showed  that  he  felt  very  deeply  the 
attack  made  upon  him  some  days  ago  in 
the  House,  and  he  (Mr.  B.  CochriBine) 
believed  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
House  would  be  that  Lord  Lyons  had 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

VisooimT  ENFIELD :  The  right  hon. 
GFentleman  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)  stated  in 
the  outset  of  his  observations  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  ask  the  Gbvem- 
ment  to  produce  further  Papers  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  Lord  Lyon's  depar- 
ture fifom  Paris.  These  Papers  have  al- 
ready been  laid  on  the  Table,  though  I 
am  not  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  seen  them.  I  had  hoped  they  would 
have  been  circulated  to-day;  but,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  so  or  not,  I  shall 
observe  the  invariable  rule  adopted  in 
this  House  of  not  alluding  to  Papers 
which  Members  may  not  have  yet  seen. 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  say — ^that,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gbntleman  reads  those 
Papers  with  the  same  care  and  attention 
he  has  devoted  to  other  Papers  in  the 
Blue  Book,  he  will  become  convinced 
that  the  t^onduct  of  Lord  Lyons  was 
neither  "unmanly  nor  ungenerous;" 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  dictated  by 
everything  that  was  kind,  generous,  and 
humane.  I  may  be  well  content  to  leave 
the  defence  of  that  noble  Lord  not  only 
to  the  approbation  of  Her  Majesl^'s 
Gfovemment,  as  expressed  in  the  Blue 
Book,  but  to  those  speeches  which  we 
have  heard  this  evening  from  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Mr.  Baillie  Oochrane)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bochester  (Mr.  Gbldsmid), 
and  which  go  directly  to  contradict  what 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Lyons ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  every  hon.  Member,  on  whatever 
side  of  the  House  he  may  sit,  who  has 
studied  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord  for 
upwards  of  32  years,  will  feel  Ihat  to 
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of  State  had  in  no  way  met.  His  Lord- 
ship said  that  Lord  Lyons  had  the  power 
of  selection.  No  doubt  he  had.  Lord 
Lyons  had  the  right  of  selection;  and 
he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  selec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  there  were  in  Paris,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  Ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
the  Embassy  with  a  salary  of  £1,000 
a-year ;  three  second  secretaries  with 
salaries  ranging  from  £400  to  £250 ;  a 
military  attachi,  Colonel  Claremont,  re- 
ceiving £500  a-year  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  a  naval  attacM  similarly  paid,  a 
third  secretary,  and  an  unpaid  attachi. 
Mr.  Atlee  was  not  only  our  Consul  but 
registrar  and  librarian  to  the  Embassy, 
and,  in  addition  to  a  salary  of  £570,  he 
received  £200  a-year  for  office  expenses 
and  house  rent.  The  total  charge  of 
the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  leaving 
out  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  offi- 
cial residence,  and  only  reckoning  the 
salaries,  was  £14,000  a-year;  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  the  British  Embassy, 
with  its  numerous  subordinates,  to  find 
a  single  man  to  leave  in  charge  at  the 
Embassy  under  circumstances  entailing 
great  difficulty  and  distress  among  some 
2,000  British  subjects.  Mr.  Atlee  the 
Consul,  and  Mr.  Lascelles  were  sent  out 
even  before  Lord  Lyons  left,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  had  very  little  or  no- 
thing to  do,  and  &at  he  could,  therefore, 
spare  their  services.  And  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Enfield)  thought  it  a 
justification  of  what  Lord  Lyons  had 
done  that  they  were  only  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles. When,  however,  he  wanted  to 
send  Mr.  Atlee  back  into  Paris,  he  found 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  that  he  had  put 
him  outside  the  possibility  of  being  of 
any  service.  K  it  had  been  thought 
right  to  allow  Mr.  Atlee  to  leave  Paris, 
some  other  official  should  have  been  left 
to  take  care  of  British  interests,  and  as 
this  had  not  been  done  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  in  question  Lord  Lyons' 
judgment  and  discretion  in  allowing  the 
Consul  to  quit  Paris  at  so  very  early  a 
period.  Let  hon.  Members  consider  what 
Mr.  Atlee  had  to  do.  He  was  not  only 
an  attacks  and  a  Consul,  but  a  librarian. 
The  librarian  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
archives  of  the  Embassy.  What  were 
those  archives  ?  The  Foreign  Office 
would  tell  them  that  they  were  manu- 
scripts of  ffreat  value.  Probably,  they 
would  go  oack  to  a  remote  period — ^to 
possibly  a  century.     The  rule  at  the 


Foreign  Office  had  been  to  send  copies 
of  important  despatches  to  Paris,  and  to 
allow  the  Embassy  there  to  take  copies 
of  such  despatches  from  our  Ambas- 
sadors on  the  Continent  as  used  to  pass 
through  Paris,  in  order  that  our  Ambas- 
sador in  that  capital  might  be  well  in- 
formed in  all  matters  of  diplomacy.  But 
our  Foreign  Office  was  like  the  Bour- 
bons :  it  learnt  nothing  and  forgot  no- 
thing, and  the  old  system,  which  might 
have  been  necessary  before  the  days  of 
telegraphs,  railways,  and  steamboats, 
was  stul  kept  up.  All  these  archives 
were  left  at  the  Embassy  during  the 
siege.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bombardment,  and  the  librarian,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  them, 
was  not  there  to  protect  them,  if  neces- 
sary, with  sandbags.  Perhaps,  if  all 
these  despatches  had  been  destroyed,  it 
would  be  no  serious  loss  either  to  Eng- 
land or  Europe  ;  but  at  least,  as  Consul, 
Mr.  Atlee  was  bound  to  be  at  his  post 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  British  sub- 
jects, when  other  coimtries  were  repre- 
sented during  the  siege  by  their  proper 
Bepresentatives.  The  noble  Lord  had, 
in  fact,  admitted  this  part  of  the  case ; 
but  he  argued  that  Lord  Lyons  had  a 
right  to  select  Mr.  Wodehouse  to  remain 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Atlee,  and  if  he  had 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  Consul  through- 
out, there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
complain  of.  But  Mr.  Wodehouse's  de- 
parture was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
very  first  note  of  danger  carried  away  Mr. 
Atlee  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  by  the  end 
of  September  Lord  Lyons  not  only  took 
his  departiire,  but  carried  away  with  him 
almost  the  whole  personnel  of  the  Em- 
bassy. Mr.  Wodehouse,  in  November, 
also  left,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  left 
behind  him  in  Paris  from  1,500  to  2,000 
British  residents  not  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty and  with  the  means  of  leaving 
Paris,  but  people  who  were  chained 
there  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
Hundreds  of  them  could  not  leave. 
While  Mr.  Wodehouse  took  vrith  him 
80  or  90  British  residents,  and  conveyed 
them  through  the  Prussian  lines,  he  left 
from  1,500  to  2,000  behind,  disregarded 
and  ignored  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
Embassy.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  British  tradesman  in  Paris,  stating 
that  he  had  sustamed  a  large  amount  of 
inconvenience  in  Paris  by  the  fact  that, 
from  the  middle  of  November  till  the 
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and  I  venture  to  say,  believing  the 
House  wiU  agree  with  me,  that  the  fact 
of  Lord  Lyons  having  quitted  Paris  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
did  will  not  detract  from  the  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  public  services  which  has 
been  entertained  both  by  this  House  and 
by  the  country,  whom  the  noble  Lord 
has  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

Mr.  W.  LOAVTHER  said,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had 
called  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lyons  **im- 
manly  and  ungenerous."  Now  it  struck 
him  that  if  there  was  anything  unmanly 
or  ungenerous  it  was  that  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  get  up 
and  attack  one  who  had  no  means  of 
defending  himself  in  that  House.  Tjord 
Lyons,  as  the  noble  Viscount  had  stated, 
had  served  for  many  years  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  had  always  been 
looked  up  to  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  high  qualities  which  li^  possessed. 
No  blame  whatever  was  to  be  attached 
to  Lord  Lyons  for  leaving  Paris  under 
the  circumstances.  He  had  olear  in- 
structions for  what  he  had  done ;  but,  at 
all  events,  some  discretion  must  be  left 
to  persons  in  his  ]x>sition,  and  Lord 
Lyons  had  acted  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection. If  he  had  remained  in 
Paris  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  pro- 
bably have  accused  the  Government  of 
want  of  foresight  for  having  left  him 
there,  when  ho  might  have  been  of 
much  more  use  elsewhere.  At  the  time 
Lord  Lyons  received  his  instructions,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris  was  going  to  begin ; 
Lord  Lyons  was  accredited  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  was  bound  to  remain  with 
the  Government  of  Prance,  whatever  that 
Government  might  be.  When  Lord 
Lyons  removed  from  Paris,  and  autho- 
rized Mr.  Atlee  to  leave  Paris  also,  he 
ought  to  have  received  instructions  from. 
the  Foreign  Office  to  appoint  some  one 
in  Mr.  Atlee' s  place  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  British  subjects.  The  noble 
Lord  stated  that  ^Ir.  Blount  was  not 
appointed  to  act  as  British  Consul  until 
January  20 ;  whereas  Lord  Lyons  ought 
to  have  given  him  some  sort  of  official 
position  before  ho  left,  so  that  distressed 
British  subjects  might  have  applied  to 
him  for  relief.  British  Consuls  abroad 
had  authority  to  advance  money  to  dis- 
tressed British  subjects,  and  out  of  the 
2,000  in  Paris  some  would  no  doubt 
have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 

Viscount  Enfield 


assistance  of  their  Consul  to  retom  to 
their  native  country.    Any  suoh  outlay, 
if  asked  for  by,  the  Qt)venmient,  would 
gladly  have  been  voted  by  that  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
the  United  States  Minister  had  remained 
in  Paris,  and  had  been  most  useful  to 
British  subj  ects.    No  doubt  if  the  United 
States  Minister  received  instructions  from 
his    Government   to    remain    in   Paris 
during  the  siege,  he  was  bound  to  do 
so,  and  not  to  go  away.    But  when  we 
saw  the  Representatives  of  great  coun- 
tries— ^Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bussia 
— leaving  Paris  ;  all  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances,  and  all  of  one  mind,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  enough  to  convince 
Lord  Lyons  that  the  time  was  come  for 
him  to  leave  Paris  too.    It  was  stated* 
that  1 7  Representatives  of  forei^  Powers 
had  remained ;  but  he  doubted  whether 
there  was  among  them  the  Minister  of 
any  country  that  took  a  great  part  in 
fli6  "affairs  of  Europe,  and  the  British 
AtwhRMafeT^was  therefore  quite  right 
to  associate  lu3B^  ^^  ^os^  who  ac- 
companied  the  "B^leg^^te  Government. 
It  was  remarkable '^a*  *^®  rifiT^it  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  brou^*  *^®  accusation 
against  Lord  Lyons  liad^™^®^^.  served, 
and  with  credit,  in  the  dippn^a^ic  cirde, 
and  consequently  must  havt^®®^  aware 
that  a  man  in  the  position  1^  *^  4™" 
bassador  in  Paris  must  take  iP®^  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  responsil?*^>  ^^^ 
that  if  he  could  not  at  any  mo^J?^*  ^^ 
for  instructions  he  must  act  on  ■*■  ^^"^ 
discretion.     He  trusted  that  the^<"*8« 
would  not  hear  any  more  hard  yords 
thrown  at  one  who  occupied  so  h i^  ^ 

EDsition  in  the  public  service  as  Jf^ 
yens.  His  personal  acquaintance  tl^ 
that  nobleman  was  very  slight ;  buf^e 
was  well  acquainted  withhispubliccareTr 
and  no  man  was  more  deserving  of  tP 
high  opinion  of  his  fellow-countrymen: 
Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  he  did  nc 
wish  to  join  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Si 
Robert  Peel)  in  any  harsh  lang^uag^  di 
rocted  towards  Loi^  Lyons,  or  againa 
his  having  left  Paris.  IJpon  this  point 
he  thought  there  could  hardly  be  a  Ques- 
tion that  Lord  Lyons  discharged  his  auly, 
and  that  the  Government  were  pleased 
that  he  accompanied  the  Frendi  Uovem- 
ment  to  Tours.  But  there  was  an  im- 
portant question  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  Ibjthe 
hon.  Member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Udd- 
smid),  and  which  the  Under  Seoretaiy 
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of  State  had  in  no  way  met.  His  Lord- 
ship said  that  Lord  Lyons  had  the  power 
of  selection.  No  doubt  he  had.  Lord 
Lyons  had  the  right  of  selection ;  and 
he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  selec- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  there  were  in  Paris,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  Ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
the  Embassy  with  a  salary  of  £1,000 
a-year ;  three  second  secretaries  with 
salaries  ranging  from  £400  to  £250 ;  a 
military  attachif  Colonel  Cloremont,  re- 
ceiving £500  a-year  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  a  naval  attacM  similarly  paid,  a 
third  secretary,  and  an  unpaid  attachi, 
lilr.  Atlee  was  not  only  our  Consul  but 
registrar  and  librarian  to  the  Embassy, 
and,  in  addition  to  a  salary  of  £570,  he 
received  £200  a-year  for  office  expenses 
and  house  rent.  The  total  charge  of 
the  British  Embassy  at  Paris,  leaving 
out  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  offi- 
cial residence,  and  only  reckoning  the 
salaries,  was  £14,000  a-year;  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  the  British  Embassy, 
with  its  numerous  subordinates,  to  fbid 
a  single  man  to  leave  in  charge  at  the 
Embassy  under  circumstances  entailing 
great  difficulty  and  distress  among  some 
2,000  British  subjects.  Mr.  Atlee  the 
Consul,  and  Mr.  LasceUes  were  sent  out 
even  before  Lord  Lyons  left,  upon  the 
groimd  that  they  had  very  little  or  no- 
thing to  do,  and  ^at  he  could,  therefore, 
spare  their  services.  And  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Enfield)  thought  it  a 
justification  of  what  Lord  Lyons  had 
done  that  they  were  only  sent  to  Ver- 
sailles. When,  however,  he  wanted  to 
send  Mr.  Atlee  back  into  Paris,  he  foimd 
he  could  not  do  so,  and  that  he  had  put 
him  outside  the  possibility  of  being  of 
any  service.  If  it  had  been  thought 
right  to  allow  Mr.  Atlee  to  leave  Paris, 
some  other  official  should  have  been  left 
to  take  care  of  British  interests,  and  as 
this  had  not  been  done  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  in  question  Lord  Lyons' 
judgment  and  discretion  in  allowing  the 
Consul  to  quit  Paris  at  so  very  early  a 
period.  Let  hon.  Members  consider  what 
Mr.  Atlee  had  to  do.  He  was  not  only 
an  attaoM  and  a  Consul,  but  a  librarian. 
The  librarian  had  to  take  charge  of  the 
archives  of  the  Embassy.  What  were 
those  archives  ?  The  Foreign  Office 
would  tell  them  that  they  were  manu- 
scripts of  ffreat  value.  Probably,  they 
woiild  go  Daok  to  a  remote  period — ^to 
possibly  a  century.     The  rule  at  the 


Foreign  Office  had  been  to  send  copies 
of  important  despatches  to  Paris,  and  to 
aUow  the  Embassy  there  to  take  copies 
of  such  despatches  from  our  Ambas- 
sadors on  the  Continent  as  used  to  pass 
through  Paris,  in  order  that  our  Ambas- 
sador in  that  capital  might  be  well  in- 
formed in  aU  matters  of  diplomacy.  But 
our  Foreign  Office  was  like  the  Bour- 
bons :  it  learnt  nothing  and  forgot  no- 
thing, and  the  old  system,  which  might 
have  been  necessary  before  the  days  of 
telegraphs,  railways,  and  steamboats, 
was  still  kept  up.  All  these  archives 
were  left  at  the  Embassy  during  the 
siege.  They  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bombardment,  and  the  librarian,  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  them, 
was  not  there  to  protect  them,  if  neces- 
sary, with  sandbags.  Perhaps,  if  all 
these  despatches  had  been  destroyed,  it 
would  be  no  serious  loss  either  to  Eng- 
land or  Europe ;  but  at  least,  as  Consul, 
Mr.  Atlee  was  bound  to  be  at  his  post 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  British  sub- 
jects, when  other  countries  were  repre- 
sented during  the  siege  by  their  proper 
Bepresentatives.  The  noble  Lord  had, 
in  fact,  admitted  this  part  of  the  case ; 
but  he  argued  that  Lord  Lyons  had  a 
right  to  select  Mr.  Wodehouse  to  remain 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Atlee,  and  if  he  had 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  Consul  through- 
out, there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
complain  of.  But  Mr.  Wodehouse*  s  de- 
parture was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
very  first  note  of  danger  carried  away  Mr. 
Atlee  and  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  by  the  end 
of  September  Lord  Lyons  not  only  took 
his  departure,  but  carried  away  with  him 
almost  the  whole  personnel  of  the  Em- 
bassy. Mr.  Wodehouse,  in  November, 
also  left,  and  when  he  did  so,  he  left 
behind  him  in  Paris  from  1,500  to  2,000 
British  residents  not  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty and  with  the  means  of  leaving 
Paris,  but  people  who  were  chained 
there  by  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
Himdreds  of  them  could  not  leave. 
While  Mr.  Wodehouse  took  with  him 
80  or  90  British  residents,  and  conveyed 
them  through  the  Prussian  lines,  he  lefb 
from  1,500  to  2,000  behind,  disregarded 
and  ignored  by  the  whole  of  the  British 
Embassy.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  British  tradesman  in  Paris,  stating 
that  he  had  sustained  a  large  amount  of 
inconvenience  in  Paris  by  the  fact  that, 
from  the  middle  of  November  till  the 
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middle  of  January,  there  was  absolutely 
no  British  Bepresentatiye  in  Fans.  The 
presence  of  Mr.  Blount  only  dated  from 
the  end  of  the  siege,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  armistice.  In  TTie  Daily  Newi^  whose 
correspondence  on  the  war  had  been  re- 
markably su^curate,  a  letter  had  appeared 
from  their  correspondent  in  Paris,  who 
had  some  business  to  transact  at  the 
Embassy,  and  he  said  that  when  he 
went  there  a  porter,  mopping  the  stairs, 
was  the  only  Yisible  Bepresentatiye  of 
the  British  Govemment.  This  porter 
showed  him  into  a  room,  and  presently 
a  little  man  in  slippers  came  in,  and  told 
him  he  had  been  summoned  £rom  some 
cleaning  operations  upstairs,  and  pro- 
duced a  seal  and  spat  on  it,  and,  with 
gentle  persuasion,  succeeded  in  affixing 
the  seal  to  his  credentials,  and  then  gave 
the  document  to  him  to  get  signed  by 
Mr.  Blount ;  that  he  then  went  to  Mr. 
Blount,  who  was  rery  kind  for  a  Consul, 
but  said  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  his 
new  duties,  and  then  signed  the  docu- 
ment. It  was  incomprehensible  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  occur,  and, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  hoped  when  the 
Estimates  came  to  be  discussed  that  it 
would  be  found  possible  to  save  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  matter 
of  the  Paris  Embassy  without  damage 
to  the  State. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  thought  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  Lord 
Lyons  should  be  at  the  seat  of  Go- 
yemment  in  France ;  and,  hayine  been 
at  Bordeaux  on  a  mission  of  chanty,  he 
could  testify  to  the  zeal  and  deyotion  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  there.  It  would  not  haye  been 
possible  to  giye  fuU  effect  to  the  beneyo- 
lence  of  the  English  people  had  it  not 
been  for  the  personal  interest  taken  by 
Lord  Lyons  in  this  efiEbrt,  as  he  said,  to 
sweeten  the  relations  b^ween  the  two 
countries,  and  had  it  not  been  also  for 
the  authority  he  exerted. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Two  points  have 
been  raised  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
and  in  both  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lyons 
has  been  impugned.  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bylands)  will  not  thmk  me 
too  critical  if  I  say  that  he  has  mixed 
up,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  expedient 
with  a  yiew  to  perfect  justice  in  the  case 
before  us,  two  distinct  characters — one, 
that  of  a  judge  upon  the  Papers  before 
the  House,  and  the  other  that  of  a  diplo- 

Mr.  Rylanth 


matio  reformer  and  economist^a  career 
in  which  I  heartily  wish  him  sucoees.  K 
my  hon.  Friend  objects,  as  we  know  he 
does,  to  the  diplomatic  establishments 
which  he  seeks  to  proye  unnecessaiy — 
and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  can 
proye  them  to  be  unnecessary — ^he  ought 
not  to  fortify  his  case  against  them  by 
any  biassed  judgment  upon  questions 
affecting  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
those  establishments  upon  a  particular 
occasion.  Now,  Sir,  we  do  not  deny 
that  there  has  been  suffering,  which  was 
less  adequately  relieyed  tluui  it  would 
haye  been  if  a  British  Bepresentatiye  had 
been  in  Paris  all  through  the  period  of 
tiie  siege.  The  question  is — now  that 
came  about,  and  whether  blame  is  justly 
attributable  to  Lord  Lyons.  We  con- 
tend that  blame  is  not  justly  attributable 
to  Lord  Lyons.  My  hon.  Friend,  im- 
intentionally  of  course,  did  not  state 
with  perfect  accuracy  tiie  time  during 
which  there  was  no  British  Bepresenta- 
tiye in  Paris.  I  imderstood  him  to  say 
that  period  began  in  the  middle  of 
Noyember  and  continued  till  the  18th  of 
January.  When  Lord  Lyons  left  Paris 
he  exercised  his  indiyidual  judgment  as 
to  the  person  he  had  better  leaye  behind 
to  take  care  of  British  interests;  and  in 
a  despatch  written  at  the  time,  and  cir- 
culated to-day,  he  adyisedly  determined 
— ^and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his 
decision  was  a  good  one — ^that  it  would 
be  better  to  leaye  Mr.  Wodehouse,  on 
account  of  his  being  able  to  discharge 
diplomatic  functions  as  well  as  Consular 
duties,  than  to.  leaye  Mr.  Atlee  to  per- 
form the  latter  duties  alone,  Mr.  Wode- 
house being  perfectly  well  able  to  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  British  subjects. 
Mr.  Wodehouse  continued  in  Paris  till  a 
certain  day  in  Noyember,  and  when  he 
leffc  a  certain  number  of  British  subjects 
went  with  him.  I  am  bound  to  say,  in 
passing,  that  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
estimate  giyen  of  the  number  of  British 
subjects  who  remained  behind.  We 
haye  no  means  of  giying  accurate  in- 
formation upon  that  subject;  but  we 
belieye  the  number  to  be  yery  greatly 
less  than  was  stated  upon  hypothesis  by 
an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  yery 
considerably  less  than  was  stated  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Bobert  Peel). 
But  these  Amotions  for  caring  for  Briti^ 
subjects  were  passed  on  by  Mr.  Wode- 
house to  Oolonel  daremomt,  who  re- 
mained in   Paris  until  December  12. 
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1ba.i,  &erefore,  was  the   period  ttom  ooune  of  tbe  discussion  hu  abounded 

vhidi   the  unfortuoate   iuterral   com-  with  testimon;  as  to  Ms  merita  and  high 

menoed.     It  has  been  already  stated  bj  character,  which  the  slightest  disposi- 

my  noble    Friend    (Viscount     Enfield)  tion  has  not  been  shown  to  disparage, 

that  the  mind  of  Lord   Lyons  was  di-  while,  as  to  the  particular  case  of  his 

rected  to  this  subject ;  and  it  was  not  having  quitted  Paris,  I  think  my  right 

the  iault  of  any  British  authority  that  no  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tamworth 

Serson  was  sent  into  Paris,  after  Colonel  wiU  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  opposed  to 

laremont  left  it,  for  the  purpose  of  his  view  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 

looking    after  those   destitute  persons.  Hoose. 
Efforts  were  made  to  send  in  a  Consul ; 

but  the  rulM  then  euforoed  by  the  be-  INDIA— CIVIt  ENGINEERS. 

siting  army  made  this  impossible,  no  BBSOLtrnoir 

one  being  allowed  to  cross  the  lines.  _       .,tt^  ■  ,-,™rr,  ««,^«,^-^ 

Hal,   I  taeve,  U  tli.  .impl,  .tale  of  Sa  FRAHOIS  OOEDSMID  rose  to 

Ihe case;  and,  under IheseeircumBtoiioea,  "^  "^^  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

although  we  may  lament  what  happened,  ff '  eelahlishmont,  under  the  oiden 

I  cannot  think  lh.1  bhnne  attache,  to  ofthe  Secretaij  of  Stalefot  India,  of  a 

Lord  Lyon,  for  what  il  wa.  mipo«iiUe  pollegre,  to  the  .tadent.  of  which  are  to 

he  could  fore.ee,  and   what,  trough  '"*  Iraneferred  the  opportunities  until 

military  esigenci€«,  it  became  hejond  l^W  aflforded  to  young  men  poa.essing 

hi.  power  to  proyent.     That  i.  one  que^  the  attainment,  required  (whcreycrthej 

tion,   and  with  reripect  to  the  other,  I  W*  1^"  »"°  oj™"")  of  entering 

appeJ  to  the  candour  of  my  right  hon.  ">•  ""VS'  ■          Qoyomment  of  Lidia 

iHend  (Sir  Bobert  Peel)  whether,  dur-  f  Ciyil  Engineer. ;  and  to  moye  the  tol- 

ing  the  whole  of  the  debato,  the  opinion  lowing  Eesolution  :_ 

of  the  House  has  not  been  again.t  liim  "  That,  in  the  oplDit™  of  thii  Houw,  jonng  nwa 

with  regard  to  the  departure  of  Lord  r,'!,» Ih.° ™;™'.;",'l; r".™'".'  ^.li'lK 

,  P  -n     ■         Ti   ■      ■  -vi      i  »ion  Into  the  BcrTieo  Of  tflo  (jOTBrDment  Of  Indm 

Lyons  irom  Fans.     It  is  impossibte  to  „  oivil  Enginesn,  ought  not  to  bo  oicluded  from 

fix  the  blame  upon  him  for  two  reasons,  taoh  mtvIoo  hj  reuon  of  their  not  hftTing  btm 

In  the 'first  place,  although  we  did  not  sduoaied  «t »  GoTernmont  CoUegs," 

at  a  given  moment  telegraph  to  Lord  The  hon.  Baronet  said  that  the  question 

I^ons  and  say — "  Now  the  bme  is  come  raised  by  this  JBesolution  had  been  men- 

at  which  you  must  leave  Paris,"  we  did  tioned  by  him  during  last  week's  debate 

provide  him  with  directions  as  to  Uie  on  Indian  Pinance,  bat  that  it  had  been 

oircumstanoea  under  which  he  was  to  impossible,    amidst   the  multiplicity  of 

leave,  and  upon  those  directions  we  con-  topics  which  that  debate  involved,  that 

eider  he  acted.     If,  therefore,  anybody  either  he  or  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 

is  to  blame  in  the  matter  it  is  the  Qo-  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  discuss 

vemment,  who  have  made  themselves  thisparticularBubjectinamannerworthy 

responsible  for  his  condnct.    But  I  think  of    its  importance  ;    and   that  he   (Sir 

my  right  hon.  Friend,  in  hia  treatment  Francis  Qoldsmid)  therefore,  now  a^od 

of  this  case,  has  given  undue  importance  permission  to  bring  it  distinctly  under  the 

to  those  duties  which  are  inferior,  and  notice  of  the  House.     It  was  important 

has  forgotten,  or  placed  out  of  view,  not  only  because  it  affected    the  com- 

those  duties  which  are  paramount.     We  potency  of  the  persons  to  whom  was  to 

felt  it  to  be  of  paramount  importance  be  entrusted  an  expenditure  amounting, 

that  Lord  Lyons  should  continue  in  a  as  appeared  &om  the  recent  Financiij 

position  in  which  he  coiUd  oommonicatc  Statement,  to  £7,000,000  or  £8,000,000 

widi  the  French  Government  and  alsc  a-year,  but  also  because  the  arrange- 

with  na.    That  condition  it  was  impos-  ment  proposed  by  the  Government  was 


sible  to  fnl£l  unless  he  quitted  Paris, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  he  exercised  a  per- 
fectly sound  judgment,  as  well  as  aoted 
within  the  spirit  of  his  iastmctions,  in 
^e  choice  he  mads.  I  am  very  glad 
that  Lord  Lyons,  when  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted— as  doubtless  he  will — with  the 
tenoDT  (rf  this  debate,  will  find  that  the 


a  departure  &om  the  entire  c 
the  pohcy  for  some  years  past  a 
by  them,  and  approved  by  the  House 
and  the  country.  It  would  be  re- 
membered that,  when  the  rule  of  India 
was  transferred  firom  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Crown,  the  whole 
OiTil  Service  of  that  country  had  been 
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tlirown    open    to    public    competition. 
Hailoybury    College,    where    formerly 
young  men  nominated  for  appointments 
in  that  service  received  their  education, 
-was  closed.      The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  this  step  was  taken  not 
because  Haileybury  was  useless,  but  be- 
cause pupils  had  been  admitted  to  it  by 
nomination  only.     If,  however,  this  was 
the  reason,  why  was  not  admission  to 
Haileybury  thrown  open  to  public  com- 
petition, instead  of  the  institution  being 
abolished  ?  Again,  this  principle  of  open 
competition,  which  had  now  for  some 
years  been  tried  with  reference  to  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  had  so  commended  itself 
to  the  general  opinion  that,  when  last 
year  the   hon.    Member    for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  brought  forward  a  Motion 
for  the  extension  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  Civil  Service  at  home,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  make  arrangements  for 
at  once  applying  it  to  nominations  in 
several  Departments ;  and  these  arrange- 
ments were  shortly  afterwards  earned 
into  effect.     When  the  Civil  Service  of 
India  had  thus  for  years  been  thrown 
open  to  the  ablest  candidates,  wherever 
educated,  when  the  same  principle  was 
being  extended  by  the  present  Ministry 
to  large  branches  of  the  Home  Service, 
how  were  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  this 
same  Ministry  was  almost  at  the  same 
moment  announcing  that  through  one 
door  alone  should  admission  be  obtained 
to   one    particular    department    of   the 
Indian  Civil  Service  ?   The  only  possible 
reason  for  so  -wide  a  departure  from  the 
whole  course  of  recent  policy  would  be 
that  the  Government  could  not  get  the 
want  that  had  suddenly  arisen  for  civil 
engineers,  to  be  employed  by  them  in 
India,   supplied  by  any  other   means. 
And,  accordingly,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  had  informed  the  House  that 
he  would  show  conclusively  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Government  to  obtain  the 
men  they  required  by  open  competition 
had  failed.     He  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid) 
did  not  dispute  this ;   but  he  said  that 
they  failed  not    through   the    absence 
of  a  special  place  of  education,  but  be- 
cause the  terms  offered  had  been  too 
low  to  attract  young  men  of  first-rate 
ability  and  attainments.   Hon.  Members 
might  say — *'  On  such  a  point  as  the 
proper  rate  of  remuneration  we  must 
necessarily  trust  the  opinion  of  the  Gh)- 

8ir  Franm  Goldsmid 


vemment,  not  yours."  But  on  this  point 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gt)vemment 
that  he  asked  them  to  trust.    The  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  shown  that  he  thought 
his  previous  offer  too  low  by  largely  in- 
creasing it.     The  rules  of  1869  (p.    1-4) 
offered  £20  a-month,  or  £240  a-jear, 
and  left  the  time  when  that  salary  might 
be  increased    wholly   uncertain.      The 
prospectus  of  1870  offered  £420  a-year 
from  the  time  of  admission  to  the  ser- 
vice.    Thus  the  new  offer  was  to  the 
old  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  4;  or,  if 
one  supposed  the  outfit,  whioh  in  each 
case  the  young  engineer  would  have  to 
pay  for  himself,  to  cost  £60,  the  net  re- 
ceipt for  the  first  year  was  now  doubled, 
being  £360  instead  of  £180.    Why  did 
not  the  Government  try  this  liberal  in- 
crease of  remuneration  in  the  first  in- 
stance, instead  of  rushing  at  once  to  the 
foundation  of  a  College  ?    Why  were  all 
to  be   excluded  :&om  the  Government 
service,  however  great  their  qualifica- 
tions, who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
their  collegiate  training  £150  a-year? 
He    (Sir   Francis    Gt)ldsmid)    did    not 
know  whether  hon.  Members  had  had 
occasion  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  advertisements  of  eligible  private 
academies.    It  appeared  to  him  tnat  the 
prospectus  of  the  new  College  bore  too 
close  a  resemblance  to  this  branch  of  light 
literature.    The  provision  in  Paragraph 
25  that  each  student  would  be  requured to 
furnish  his  own  linen,  &c.,  for  use  in  his 
room,  reminded  one  irresistibly  of  the 
usual  declaration  that  eveiy  pupil  jnust 
bring  six  towels;  and,  though  the  ac- 
companying silver  spoon  and  fork  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  present  edition,  he 
had  little  doubt  that  tiiey  would  appear 
in  the  next.     But  it  was  more  important 
that  the  making  of  education  m  this 
College  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  ad- 
mission of  yoimg  Englishmen  to  the  Civil 
Engineering  Service  of  India  amounted 
to  an    announcement    that    the   noble 
Principal  had,  by  an  arrangement  with 
his  partners  in  Downing  Street,  secured 
exclusive  privileges  and  patronage  for 
the  pupils  enjoymg  the  benefit  of  his 
care.      By  not  tiding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  experiment  of  raising  their 
rate  of  remuneration,  the  Government 
had  lost  the  most  convenient  opportu- 
nity  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  for 
establishing  a  College.     But  it  was  still 
possible  to  avoid  objectionable  exdu- 
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"  No  XDAD  eui  Roman  lore  acquire,  or  Attio, 
Or  science  physical,  or  mathematio ; 
Or  Indian  tongues,  or  engineering  skill, 
Saye  in  the  magic  bow'n  of  Cooper's  HilL" 


siveness  by  allowing  jotmg  men   edu- 
cated elsewhere    to   compete  with  the 
Government  Collegians.   The  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  intimated  in  last 
week's  debate  disinclination  to  consent 
to  this,  and  an  opinion  that  if  it  were 
done  the  money  expended  on  the  Col- 
lege would    have  been  thrown  away. 
But  he  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  had  rea- 
son to  hope  that  further  consideration 
might  have  modified  this   view.     The 
truth  was  that  such  an    arrangement 
would  afford  the  best  chance  of  prevent- 
ing money  from  being  thrown  away. 
It  must  have  one  of  the  three  following 
results: — 1.    Men   from  without  might 
in  the  competitive  examinations  show 
themselves,  in   a  large  majority  of  in- 
stances, superior  to  the  Collegians.    In 
this  case  the  GK>vemment  woidd  them- 
selves admit  the  expediency  of  closing 
the  College,  and  avoiding  further  use- 
less   expenditure.      2.   The   Collegians 
might  habitually  show  themselves  supe- 
rior to  the  men  from  without.    In  this 
case  the  Government  would  have  estab- 
lished the  wisdom  of  their  scheme.  Or  3. 
As  appeared  to  him  (Sir  Francis  Gold- 
smid) most  probable,  success  would  be 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  two 
classes,   and  an  honourable  emulation 
woidd  be  kept  up  which  would  have  a 
most  wholesome  effect  on  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  College.   The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  spoken  of  the 
value  of  Mprit  de  corps,    HJe  (Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid)  thought  that   its  value   de- 
pended on  the  meaning  you  attached  to 
the  phrase.     If  by  esprit  de  ewrps  you 
meant  pride  founded  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  real  superiority  of  the  body  to 
which  you  belonged,  it  might  be  bene- 
ficial.    But  if  you  meant  a  vain  belief 
in  fancied  superioriiy,  it  was  worse  than 
useless,    and  might  be  more  fitly  de- 
signated esprit  de  clique.    Which  kind 
offeeling  should  prevail  at  the  Cooper's 
Hill  College  appeared  to  him  to  depend 
on  its  students   being,   or    not  being, 
protected  by  a  monopoly.    If  he  might 
be  permitted  to  use  two  old  rhymes  to 
express  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  him 
likely  to  be  engendered  in  the  Collegians 
by  such  injurious  protection,  he  would 
say- 


Let  the  Government  guard  their  new 
institution  against  the  growth  of  such 
enfeebling  fancies,  and  subject  it  to  in- 
vigorating rivalry  with  other  institutions, 
in  examinations  conducted  by  indepen- 
dent examiners.  If  he  (Sir  Francis 
GK)ldsmid)  had  rightly  apprehended 
some  private  communications,  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
thought  that  this  was  already  authorized 
by  the  18th  paragraph  of  the  prospectus. 
Supposing,  however,  that  to  be  the 
meaning,  it  was  very  obscurely  expressed ; 
and  he  (Sir  Francis  Gk)ldsmid)  trusted 
that,  by  consenting  to  issue  supplemental 
regulations  making  that  meaning  clear, 
the  Government  woidd  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  press  his  Motion  to  a  Division. 
The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  moving 
his  Besolution. 

Mr    DICKINSON,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  observed,  that  the  question  be- 
fore them  had  a  double    aspect — one 
more    immediately  affecting    England, 
and  another  more  immediately  affecting 
India.     He  could  not  see  why  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  which  had  a  large 
Civil  Service  formerly,  but  not  now,  edu- 
cated in  a  College  of  its  own,  should  be 
now  establishing  a  College  to  educate  its 
civil  engineers.     He  asked  upon  what 
principle  were  those  enormous  outlays  and 
great  changes  to  be  made  ?    This  was  the 
creation  of  a  service  of  1,000  engineers, 
many  with  high  salaries.      Why  was 
all  this  to  be  done  without  any  commu- 
nications to  the  British  Parliament  or 
to  the  people  of  India  ?    It  was  all  done 
by  the  India  Office  at  home,  and  they 
heard  nothing  whatever  about  it  untU 
the  whole  thin^  was  completed.     He 
was  told  on  inquiry  that  it  cost  £90,000  ; 
but  looking  into  the  Indian  Finance  Ac- 
counts he  could  not  find  any  such  simi. 
He  was  further  told  that  it  was  a  specu- 
lation of  the  East  India  Council.     He 
objected  to  the  Government  undertaking 
educational  institutions  without  consult- 
ing Parliament.     He  concurred  in  the 
proposal  made  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member    for   Portsmouth    (Sir    James 
Elphinstone)  the  other  day,  that  those 
important  documents  whidb.  &om  time 
-to  time  were  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  be  presented  to  the 
Libraries  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
for  the  inspection  of  Members  interested 
in  Indian  affairs.    It  was  proposed  to 
distribute   through  the    coimtr^  1,000 
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civil  engineers,  the  cost  of  whom  entailed 
upon  &e  country  a  burden  of  nearly 
£1,000,000  a-year?  To  obviate  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  education  of  en- 
gineers this  College  was  established ;  but 
there  was  no  provision  to  encourage 
the  Natives  of  India  to  enter  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  service.  It  had, 
in  fact,  been  made  entirely  an  English 
question  and  no  other,  and  the  result 
would  bo  that  all  the  public  works  in 
India  would  be  exclusively  executed  by 
the  English  Government  and  English 
agents.  No  doubt  there  was  in  India 
an  objection  to  have  public  works  carried 
out  by  men  unconnected  with  the  Go- 
vernment; but  were  they  to  lay  down 
the  rule  that  in  future  it  should  only  be 
done  by  one  class  of  Englishmen  and 
those  connected  with  the  Government  ? 
It  was  a  case  that  called  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and 
one  not  to  be  settled  by  the  mere  ipse 
dixit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  loare  oat  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordi 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  young  men  quali- 
fied by  character  and  attainments  for  admission 
into  the  serrice  of  the  Government  of  India  as 
Civil  Engineers,  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from 
such  service  by  reason  of  their  not  bavin  a;  been 
educated  at  a  GoTernment  College," — {SirFraneii 
Goldsmid,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  Sir,  I  am  glad 
that  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Francis  Gfold- 
smid)  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
telling  the  House  our  story  with  regard 
the  Civil  Engineering  CoUege;  for,  so 
far  from  believing  that  we  deserve  the 
smallest  blame  in  the  matter,  I  think 
we  have  done  a  thing  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  India,  and  very  advantageous 
to  England.  The  state  of  the  case  is 
this — ^We  have,  as  everyone  knows,  an 
immense  nimiber  of  public  works  to  do 
in  India.  In  the  Actual  Accounts  of 
last  year  the  sumpaid,  xmder  the  two 
heads  of  Public  Works  Ordinary  and 
Public  Works  Extraordinanr,  amounted 
to  close  on  £8,000,000.  All  these  pub- 
lic woks  are  carried  into  effect,  and 
superintended  by  what  is  known  aa  the 

Mr.  Dickinson 


Public  Works  Department.  That  de- 
partment is  a  creation  of  quite  modem 
times ;  for,  as  long  as  we  were  conquer- 
ing our  Indian  estate,  we  had  no  time, 
and  very  little  money,  to  improve  it. 
The  year  1842  may  be  taken  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  endeavour  systemati- 
cally to  improve  our  Indian  estate.  Well, 
when  we  began  to  improve  it,  we  used 
at  first  the  instruments  which  were  ready 
to  our  hand — our  own  officers,  engineers, 
and  others ;  and,  up  to  the  year  1854, 
public  works  were  managed  in  the  mili- 
tary department.  In  that  year  they 
were  put  upon  a  new  footing,  and  civil 
engineers,  who  had,  since  1845,  been 
filtering  into  our  service,  were  for  the 
first  tmie  introduced  in  some  numbers, 
selected  on  the  nomination  of  leading 
civil  engineers  at  home.  Many  and 
various  inconveniences  having,  however, 
arisen  irom  getting  men  out  ^m  Eng- 
land who  were  already  of  mature  years, 
it  was  resolved,  in  1859,  to  recruit  the 
service  from  the  bottom,  by  admitting 
young  men  into  it  by  open  competitive 
examination.  These  yoimg  men  having 
been  caught  by  open  competitive  exami- 
nation, were  then  sent  out  to  a  College 
in  India  and  Airther  trained  there.    This 

Slan  was  tried  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it 
id  not  succeed;  partiy,  because  these 
young  men  caught  by  open  competitive 
examination  were  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  in- 
struction which  they  got  at  this  TTiiiiftTi 
College;  partiy,  because  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  tutors  for  this  Lidian  College  at  any 
moderate  expense ;  and  partiy,  because 
the  GK>vemment  in  India  had  so  much 
urgent  work  to  do  that  it  preferred  to 
have  half-trained  engineers  rather  than 
no  engineers  at  all,  and  so  took  the 
students  and  put  them  to  active  work 
while  still  only  partially  qualified. 

When  the  original  plan  of  training 
these  young  men  at  a  College  in  India 
was  foimd  too  difficult  to  carry  out, 
the  wise  thing  would,  imdoubtedly,  have 
been  for  the  Indian  authorities  imme- 
diately to  have  started  in  this  coimtry 
the  sort  of  College  that  they  wanted; 
a  College  which  could,  of  course,  be 
maintained  here  much  cheaper  than 
in  India,  because  skilled  European  la- 
bour is  at  least  three  times  as  costly  in 
the  tropics  as  it  is  in  Surrey.  XJnhap- 
pUy,  they  did  not  determine  upon  taking 
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that  wise  step.  They  shared  the  yiews 
which  are  held  by  my  hon.  Friend. 
They  belieyed  that  they  would  get  the 
artide  they  wanted  merely  by  going  into 
the  market,  stating  their  conditions,  and 
offering  good  pay.  They  did  so ;  and, 
after  some  10  years'  experience,  it  be- 
came only  too  dear  that  their  belief 
was  ill-foimded,  and  that  the  plan  had 
turned  out  a  hopeless  fedlure.  A  hope- 
less failure  it,  indeed,  has  been.  In 
1868  the  Indian  authorities  offered  40 
appointments  to  competitive  examina- 
tion. And  how  many  competed  ?  Fifty- 
nine.  Well,  of  course,  40  of  these  passed 
a  brilliant  examination  and  got  appoint- 
ments. Not  a  bit  of  it.  Only  22  passed 
the  minimum  qualifying  test ;  and  these 
were  appointed.  Again,  the  same  year, 
the  Indian  authorities  offered  40  more  ap- 
pointments, and  the  result  was  that  43 
competitors  appeared,  and  20  of  them 
succeeded  in  passing  the  minimum  qua- 
lifying test.  In  1869  things  were  little 
better;  and  in  1870,  out  of  70  com- 
petitors for  40  appointments,  only  13 
passed  the  minimum  qualifying  test. 
Meantime  the  Government  had  entered 
upon  a  new  policy.  They  had  deter- 
mined very  much  to  enlarge  their  Public 
Works  Department,  and  to  increase  very 
much  the  number  and  importance  of 
their  public  works.  What  were  they  to 
do  for  men  to  manage  them?  Their 
original  plan  of  open  competition  in 
England,  and  College  training  in  India, 
had  not  succeeded.  Their  plan,  or  no 
plan,  of  open  competition  in  England, 
and  happy-go-luc^  training  in  Bidia, 
had  hopelessly  failed;  and,  what  was 
more,  the  experience  of  11  years  had 
taught  them  that  our  scientiffo  training 
in  England,  like  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
our  training,  was  in  a  chaotic,  and, 
indeed,  contemptible  state.  They  had 
learned  that  an  en^eer  is  trained  in 
En^and  as  a  hamster  is  trained,  by 
what  some  people  are  pleased  to  caU 
'*  the  practical  system" — that  is,  by  rule 
of  thumb;  a  system  under  which,  no 
doubt,  some  great  engineers  have  been 

Eroduoed,  just  as  some  great  lawyers 
ave  been  produced;  but  a  system  the 
most  absurd  and  wasteM  which  it  ever 
entered  into  the  human  mind  to  conceive, 
and  just  about  the  time  that  a  move- 
ment, headed  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bichmond  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer)^  but 


the  way  for  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  great  many  other  people,  for  giving  a 
systematic  trainingto  our  lawyers  and 
creatine  a  legal  u  niversity,  began  to 
show  mat  it  was  growing  strong  and 
was  going  to  win,  the  Indian  authorities 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they,  too, 
must  move  with  the  times — ^must  recog- 
nize ttha,  although  in  civil  engineering, 
as  in  everything  else,  extraordinary 
talent  wiU  force  its  way  to  the  front,  how- 
ever ridiculous  are  your  systems  of  edu- 
cation, yet  that,  if  you  want  to  utilize  ordi- 
nary talent — that  much  commoner  article 
—you  must  provideforit  systematic  train- 
ing. So  they  set  to  work  and  devised 
this  OoUe^e,  availing  themselves  of  all 
the  best  educational  advice  and  experi- 
ence which  they  could  get  hold  of.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  result  was  that  I  know 
not  how  many  institutions  throughout  the 
country  which  had  been  contributing 
one  man  or  two  men— or,  in  some  cases, 
only  the  fraction  of  a  man — per  an- 
num to  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
for  our  Public  Works  Department,  im- 
mediately took  alarm.  They  cared  no- 
nothing — ^why  should  they  ? — ^for  Indian 
exigencies.  They  were  not  responsible, 
but  we  were ;  and  we  determined  to  go 
on  our  own  way,  quietiy  answering  as 
they  arose  the  accusations  which  the 
craftsmen  of  Ephesus  brought  against  us. 
First,  we  were  told  that  we  were  in- 
juring the  great  and  sacred  cause  of 
competitive  examination — ^that  best  of 
expedients  for  the  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage in  this  bad  world ;  which,  how- 
ever, threatens  ere  long  to  become  a 
British  fetish.  We  replied  that  we 
never  dreamt  of  anything  of  the  kind ; 
that  the  examination  for  entering  our 
College  was  to  be  absolutely  open  and 
purely  competitive.  Then  we  were  told 
that  we  were  narrowing  the  field  of  se- 
lection. We  replied  by  showing  that  we 
were  immensely  widening  it  by  sweeping 
away  a  number  of  restrictions  with  which, 
while  the  previous  plan,  or  no  plan,  ex- 
isted, we  had  been  obliged  to  fence 
round  our  examinations.  Then  we  were 
told  that  it  was  hard  that  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  spedal  engineering  studies 
at  other  institutions  should  be  lost  to 
the  successful  candidates  at  the  exami- 
nations. The  Gbvemment  replied  that 
such  was  not  their  intention;  that  all 
the  spedal  training  at  other  institutions 
woida  be  allowed  its  full  value  in  our- 
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tailing  the  time  to  be  passed  at  the  new 
institution.  They  pointed  to  the  follow- 
ing clause  in  the  prospectus : — 

"Although  students  will  ordinarily  be  required 
to  go  through  a  three  years'  course,  that  condition 
may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
on  admission,  shall  satisfy  the  College  authorities 
that  they  possess  already  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught  at  the  College.  Such  students 
will  bo  permitted  to  enter  at  once  on  the  second 
year's  course  of  instruction,  and  to  qualify  for  the 
public  service  in  two  instead  of  three  years.  Simi- 
larly, the  third  year's  course  of  practical  engi- 
neering may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of 
those  who  can  show  that  they  have  already  gone 
through  an  equivalent  course.  Students  conse- 
quently who  may  be  found  entitled  to  both  of 
these  dispensations  will  become  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  public  service  after  a  single 
year's  residence  at  the  College,  and  this  period 
may  be  still  further  reduced  in  special  cases  to  a 
time  suflQcient  to  enable  the  student  to  go  through 
the  various  exercises  which  form  a  part  of  the 
College  final  examination." 

Under  this  clause  hon.  Members  will 
observe  that  any  youth,  trained  at  any 
institution,  who  gives  proof,  by  passing 
those  examinations — ^first,  of  having  re- 
ceived a  sufficiently  good  general  educa- 
tion to  render  him  a  proper  person  to  be 
admitted  into  a  great  and  responsible 
public  service ;  who  gives  proof,  secondly, 
of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  special 
subject  of  engineering  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, may  go  out  to  India  after  remaining 
only  just  so  long  at  the  College  as  to  pass 
our  final  examination  in  engineering. 
I  say  just  so  long,  for  we  have  come  to 
the  determination  not  to  admit  anyone 
into  our  Public  Works  Department  who 
does  not  pass  an  examination  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  us  to  test  him  as  well 
with  regard  to  his  power  of  doing  things 
as  with  regard  to  his  mere  knowledge. 
In  short,  we  have  detormined  to  adopt 
the  method  of  examination  in  engineer- 
ing which  is  followed  in  Germany,  in- 
stead of  the  perfunctory  examination 
wliich  we  have  nitherto  had.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  students  coming  from 
outside  will  be  really  in  the  same  posi- 
tion asour  own  students ;  so  that  I  think 
I  may  say  that  never  did  a  Government 
do  a  more  liberal  thing,  than  just  when 
it  has  started  with  infinite  trouble  a 
College  of  its  own,  to  enable  students 
coming  from  other  Colleges  to  compete 
against  it,  provided  they  show  that  fiiey 
have  had  sufficient  general  education 
to  make  them  desirable  public  ser- 
vante.  But  so  important  is  it  fOr  us 
in  India  to  get  good  engineers,  and  to 
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get  them  quickly,  that  we  are  quite  wil- 
ling— and,  indeed,  anxious — ^to  open  this 
door  into  the  service.  Then  we  were 
told  that  we  were  asking  too  much  money 
— ^that  the  Engineering  College  would  be 
merely  a  College  for  Siie  rich.  We  re- 
plied that  we  asked  £150  a-year  for 
three  years,  in  return  for  which  we  gave 
to  those  yoimg  men  who  passed  through 
the  College  £420  in  their  very  first  year 
of  service  ;  whereas  a  youth  who  wished 
to  become  an  engineer  in  this  country 
had  to  pay  a  premium  of  from  £300  to 
£500  a-year  to  the  engineer  with  whom 
he  served  his  apprenticeship,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  fees  which  he  had  to  pay  at 
any  of  the  existing  institutions  where 
there  were  engineering  classes.  And 
when  all  is  done,  instead  of  getting  £420 
his  very  first  year,  a  ffood  position,  and 
admirable  prospects,  m  five  cases  out  of 
six  he  gete  for  some  time  nothing  at  all 
to  do,  and  ends  very  often  by  being 
simply  an  idler  in  the  market-plaoe 
waiting  for  some  one  to  hire  him.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  man  most  bitterly 
opposed  to  our  Engineering  CoUege — 

"  An  apprenticeship  to  an  engineer  hai  hitherto 
been  prettj  nearly  synonymoas  with  three  things 
—firstly,  the  payment  of  a  premium,  whioh  varies 
from  £200  to  £500,  or  eren  more,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  who  condescends  to 
accept  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  case ;  secondly, 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years,  spent,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  work 
which  is  mainly  of  a  mechanical  character,  and  in 
not  a  few  oases,  in  almost  utter  idleness  ;  thirdly, 
as  must  follow  from  the  two  preceding  premises, 
an  almost  complete  ignoring  of  anything  like  sys- 
tematic instruction  on  the  part  of  the  presumptive 
tutor,  especially  in  those  branches  of  soientifte 
knowledge,  such  as  mathematics  and  physics,  on 
which  the  science  of  engineering  itself  rests,  and 
which  occupy  a  leading  position  in  the  Poblic 
Works  examination.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tional oases,  to  which  these  observations  do  not 
apply — cases  in  which  the  master  really  teaches, 
and  the  apprentice  really  learns  something  more 
than  it  is  for  the  master's  interest  that  he  shoold 
learn — namely,  the  routine  duties  of  the  office,  or 
factory,  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed.  I  ftm 
describing  what  is  the  rule,  and  what  everybody 
who  knows  any  thing  about  engineering  apprentice- 
ship will  admit  to  he  so.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  a  professional  man,  engaged  in 
active  practice,  can  find  time  for  the  kind  of  tuition 
whioh  most  lads  of  from  16  to  19  require,  even  if 
he  be  honestly  desirous  and  capable  of  doing  so, 
and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  it." 

Then  we  were  told  that  we  were  adopt- 
ing a  retrograde  policy,  and  founding  a 
new  Haileybury.  We  might  have  re- 
plied, if  it  had  been  legitimate  for  the 
Secretary  of  Stato  in  Council  to  quote 
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Fuller,  that  Haileybury  was  like  Qod's 
ravens  in  the  wilderness — ^not  so  black  as 
it  had  been  painted ;  but  we  did  reply,  that 
most  of  the  defects  of  Haileybury,  such  as 
they  were,  and  they  were  many,  were  of 
a  Hnd  which  could  not  possibly  exist  in 
a  College  based  not  on  pure  nomination, 
but  on  pure  competition,  and  in  many 
other  ways  entirely  different  from  Hailey- 
bury. Then  we  were  told  that  wa  ought 
to  follow  the  example  which  we  our- 
selves have  set  in  our  Civil,  our  Forest, 
and  our  Telegraph  Services.  As  to  our 
Civil  Service,  we  replied  it  is  much 
easier  to  get  adequate  instruction  in  the 
branches  which  a  civil  probationer  has 
to  study  than  it  is  to  get  instruction  of 
the  kind  which  we  mean  to  give  to  our 
engineering  probationers.  And,  further, 
we  never  said  that  the  system  by  which 
we  train  our  young  civilians  at  present 
is  by  any  means  a  miracle  of  human 
wisdom.  As  to  our  Forest  Service,  we 
replied  if  we  had  institutions  ready  to 
our  hand  in  this  country  or  elsewhere, 
which  could  be  made  as  useful  for 
our  Engineering  Service  as  the  Forest 
schools  of  Hanover  and  Nancy  are  for 
our  Forest  Service,  we  should  certainly 
not  have  established  an  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Hill.  As  to  our 
Telegraph  Service,  we  replied,  its  im- 
portaiice  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Engineering 
Service,  and  even  as  it  is  we  are  by  no 
means  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results 
which  we  have  obtained  by  the  method 
at  present  in  use.  Then  we  were  told 
that  before  establishing  the  CoUege  we 
ought  to  have  tried  the  effect  of  raisins 
the  pay  for  the  first  year.  We  replied 
that  we  feel  satisfied  that  we  cannot 
get  the  article  we  want  for  twice  £420 
a-year;  that  it  does  not  exist,  and 
that  there  are  no  sufficient  means  at 
present  forcalling  it  into  existence. 
We,  nevertheless,  did  raise  the  pay  to 
£420,  thinking  that  sum  would  not 
be  too  much  for  the  new  kind  of  men 
we  mean  to  turn  out.  A  section  of 
the  Boyal  Engineers  contend  that  the 
Public  Works  Department  ought  to  be 
officered  entirely  from  that  body;  but 
that  course,  alUiough  the  Government 
does  employ  a  great  many  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  we  are  excluding 
the  Natives  from  competing.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  young  English- 


men are  obUged  to  pay  for  being  edu- 
cated for  the  Public  Works  Department, 
while  yoimff  Natives  of  India  are  ac- 
tually paid  lOT  allowing  themselves  to  be 
educated  for  that  service,  and  the  Scholar- 
ships available  for  that  purpose  are  not 
taken  up.  ''But  even  admitting,"  it  is 
said,  '*that  the  College  may  justify  all 
the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  and 
maintain  an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  all  similar  institutions,  its  establish- 
ment will  deal  a  blow  to  engineering 
education  in  this  country  from  which  it 
wiU  take  years  to  recover."  Such  an  ar- 
gument as  this,  we  said,  is  really  too  bad. 
Is  the  Government  of  150,000,000  of 
very  backward  people  in  Asia  not  to  do 
what  it  thinks  essential  for  their  wel- 
fare, because  30,000,000  of  comparatively 
far  advanced  people  in  Europe  cannot 
come  to  some  understanding  as  to  how 
they  shall  order  their  educational  insti- 
tutions ?  And  yet  this  argument,  prepos- 
terous as  it  is,  has  caught  some  persons 
whom  it  should  not  have  caught.  I  would 
not  be  very  much  surprised  if  we  heard 
something  like  it  to-night.  We  may  be 
told  that  we  ought  to  have  waited  till  the 
Boyal  Commission,  which  is  now  investi- 
gating the  scientific  institutions  of  the 
country,  has  made  its  Eeport ;  but  we 
could  not  wait ;  while  you  were  deliberat- 
ing, we  were  suffering.  K  anyone  is  to 
blame  in  the  matter  it  is  we,  who  have  a 
rieht  to  blame  the  savants  and  education- 
alists of  England.  Is  it  not  too  monstrous 
that  we,  the  representatives  of  a  nation 
of  Asiatics  which  has  been  wandering 
for  so  many  thousand  years  in  the  mazes 
of  science,  falsely  so  called,  should  be 
unable  to  find  at  either  of  your  great 
Universities,  rich  though  they  are  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice,  any  institu- 
tion where  we  could  get  training  for  the 
persons  whom  we  wish  to  employ  on 
our  public  works  ?  Do  you  suppose  that 
if  India  had  belonged  to  Germany,  had 
belonged  to  France,  had  belonged  even 
to  Switzerland,  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  its  representatives  to  have 
set  up  an  Engineering  College  of  their 
own?  But  here,  in  this  enlightened 
country,  the  inheritors  of  Archimedes 
have  just  got  the  length  of  persuading 
the  Oovemment  to  find  out  whether 
all  was,  indeed,  for  the  best  with  regard 
to  the  scientific  teaching  of  this  best  of 
aUpossible  Englands. 

Try  our  new  institution  by  any  stan- 
dard which  you  please,  have  you  any- 
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tiling  to  object  to  it  ?  Take  the  open 
competitive  examination  by  wbicb  it  is 
entered.  Have  either  of  your  two  con- 
tending parties — the  men  who  believe 
that  science,  and  the  men  who  believe 
that  language  is  the  best  training  for 
boys — anything  whatever  to  complain 
of  ?  Will  not  any  boy  who  feels  in  him- 
self an  aptitude  for  engineering  be  sure 
to  succeed,  if  he  has  had  a  good  education 
in  any  of  the  usual  subjects  taught  in 
your  public  or  other  good  schools?  Then, 
when  the  College  is  entered,  is  there 
any  of  our  arrangements  whidi  is  open 
to  fair  criticism  ?  I  can  only  say  that  if 
any  scientific  man  of  name  and  fame 
does  criticize  them,  we  will  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  his  suggestions, 
but  wo  believe  that  we  have  followed 
the  beat  models  and  the  newest  lights. 
We  certainly  have  done  our  best  to  do 
so.  Then,  as  to  the  passing  from  our 
College  into  our  public  service,  have  we 
not  by  discarding  the  old  fashioned  kind 
of  examination,  and  adopting  instead  a 
continuous  trial — a  trial  examination  in 
the  course  of  which  a  youth  will  not 
merely  be  obliged  to  write  down  answers 
on  paper,  but  to  show  that  he  is  an 
efficient  surveyor,  and  that  he  can  make 
plans  with  the  usual  aids  which  he  would 
have  if  he  were  working  as  an  engineer 
on  his  own  account — m^e  it  absolutely 
certain  that  we  shall  have  no  hard  bar- 
gains ;  that  every  man  who  enters  the 
public  service  will  be  fit  for  it?  Here, 
m  England,  if  a  young  man  after  spend- 
ing more  money  than  we  ask  ujwn  his 
engineering  education,  turns  out  ineffi- 
cient, ho  is  simply  not  employed ;  but 
once  in  the  Indian  public  service,  there 
ho  is  and  must  be  paid,  even  if  he  cannot 
be  utilized.  The  rough-and-tumble  of 
the  battle  of  life  has  been  in  itself  an 
examination  for  your  engineers  at  home, 
but  even  hero  what  mmions  upon  mil- 
lions would  have  been  saved,  if  only  your 
engineers  had  been  properly  trained.  In 
the  new  number  of  MacmiUatCs  Magmine 
there  is  a  short  paper  on  engineering 
education,  which  excellently  sets  forth  the 
views  that  are  now  entertained  by  the 
best  engineers  upon  this  subject.  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  Professor  Pole,  Profes- 
sor Floeming  Jenkin,  and  others,  have 
exactly  the  same  things  to  tell  you  about 
your  engineering  education,  that  Pro- 
fessor Bryce,  and  Mr.  Maine,  and  many 
more  have  to  tell  you  about  your  legal 
education. 

Mr.  Grant  l>uff 


To  sum  up  then — ^what  we  claim  is^ 
by  the  estabhshmentof  this  Eng^eering 
College,   to  have  done,   first  an  impe- 
rative duty  to  India  in  getting  for  her 
the  trained  engineering  ability  which  ahe 
wanted ;  secondly,  to  have  done  many 
works  of  supererogation  for  England,  of 
which  the  chief  are  these  following : — 
We  have  created  a  new  profession  on  a 
level  with  the  two  great  Indian  services 
— the  civil  and  the  military.     We  have 
not  restricted,  but  widened,  the  area  of 
competitive  examination,  by  admitting 
the  public  schools  to  compete,  which,  were 
hitherto,  like  aU  the  other  great  schoolfl, 
discouraged  from  competing  by  the  neces- 
sarily technical  character  of  the  exami- 
nations.    We  have  offered  a  first-rate 
education  cheaper  than  a  third-rate  edu- 
cation can  now  be  got.    We  have  done 
service  even  to  those  institutions  which 
growl  most  at  us,  because  such  an  institu- 
tion, for  example,  as  University  College, 
will  gain  much  more  in  its  other  branches 
than  it  will  lose  in  its  engineering  branch. 
We  have  done  service  to  practical  men, 
because,  if  they  can  prove  while  of  the 
proper  age,  by  passing  our  continuous 
trial  examination  and  the  previous  exa- 
mination that  they  can  be  really  useftil, 
to  India  they  will  go,  after  merely  a  few 
weeks'  residence  at  our  College.  Lastly, 
we  have  done  ^ood  service  to  English 
scientific  education  by  acting,  while  its 
other  well-wishers  have  been   talking 
and  inquiring.    When  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  creatinga  scientific  institution 
as  creditable  to  England  as  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Ziirich  is  to  Switzer- 
land, then  it  may  well  be  that  our  insti- 
tution may  merge  in  theirs,  but  before 
that  happy  time  arrives  our  CoopOT's 
HiU  ens^meers  will  have    made   some 
thousand  miles  of  railways  and  oanals, 
have  stimulated  commerce  through  wide 
provinces,  and  have  turned  many  deserts 
into  fertile  fields. 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  he  thought  this 
discussion  must  convince  the  House  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Indian  Pinance  had  not  been  appointed 
one  hour  too  soon.  Hero  was  a  new 
scheme  introduced  involving  consider- 
able expense ;  but  hon.  Members  did  not 
know  how  much  it  would  cost,  as  the 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  India  hadnot 
condescended  to  supply  any  information 
on  that  point.  Parliament  had  not  been 
consulted,  and  if  such  a  system  were  to 
be  continued,  what,  he  asked,  was  the 
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use  of  the  House  goin^tlirougli  fhe  fkrce 
of  discusBing  Indian  anairs  ?  He  hoped 
his  ton.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bead- 
ing (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid)  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  tiiis  question, 
if  only  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
system  of  spendii^  the  money  of  the 
people  of  India  in  England  without  con- 
sulting Parliament,  which,  in  respect  to 
financial  matters,  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, regarded  by  the  people  of  India  as 
their  trustee.  Of  course,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Grant  DufF)  had  re- 
marked, the  system  of  open  competition 
had  proved  a  failure,  and  no  wonder, 
considering  that  the  Gt)vemment  ex- 
pected that  English  youths  of  great  at- 
tainments would,  after  incurring  great 
expense  in  their  education,  joymUy  ac- 
cept appointments  worth  £240  a-year. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  remarked  th^t 
there  was  a  danger  lest  open  competition 
should  become  a  fetish  with  the  JBritish 
people ;  but  he  would  warn  the  hon. 
Member  against  another  fetish  —  the 
fetish  of  omcialism.  Anyone  who  had 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  Under  Se- 
cretary, would  imagine  that  this  Engi- 
neering College  was  an  established  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  railways  and  canals 
had  been  constructed  with  greater  eco- 
nomy than  they  had  ever  been  con- 
structed before.  But  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  before  such  brilliant  anticipa- 
tions could  be  realized,  and  to  see 
whether  the  Qt>vemment  can  do  these 
things  better  than  could  be  done  by  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  Under  Secretary 
had  spoken  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  duly  qualified  engineers. 
But  the  whole  question  turned  on  this 
— had  they  triea  to  obtain  them  in  the 
open  market  ?  No  one  acquainted  with 
practical  engineering  would  say  that  the 
Government  had  made  a  fair  trial  when 
they  only  oflfered  a  salary  of  £240  a-year. 
The  Under  Secretary  was  mistaken  as 
to  the  necessary  expense  of  obtaining  an 
engineering  education.  Premiums  of 
£500  or  £1,000  a-year  were  not  paid 
for  education,  but  for  going  into  the 
chambers  of  an  eminent  engineer  for 
the  sake  of  the  ulterior  connection  that 
might  be  secured.  A  good  scientific  and 
engineering  education  could  be  obtained 
in  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester,  or 
London  for  £50  a-year.  No  doubt  the 
College  would  oflfer  to  young  men  who 
could  afford  to  pay  £150  a-year,  or  say 
£250  including  incidental  expenses,  great 


advantages  over  those  who  were  train- 
ing themselves  at  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester ;  Trinity  College,  DubHn  ;  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  or  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  for  the  Government  would  have 
the  examinationB  in  their  own  hands ; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country  were  unanimously  opposed 
to  the  efiftablishment  of  this  College. 
There  was  no  analogy  whatever  between 
the  Military  College  at  Woolwich  and  an 
Engineering  College,  because  the  Queen 
was  the  only  employer  of  skilled  military 
labour,  wMle  the  business  of  the  whole 
world  demanded  the  services  of  engi- 
neers. There  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  left  to  the  educational  en- 
terprize  of  the  coimtfy  to  supply  any 
amount  of  engineering  talent  which 
India  could  require.  Of  course,  the  exa- 
mination ought  to  be  severe;  but,  be- 
sides science  and  mathematics,  practical 
knowledge  was  required,  and  that  could 
be  obtained  better  in  the  towns  than  in 
a  remote  country  district  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.  Let  the  Government 
decide  upon  the  most  severe  testing  exa- 
mination they  pleased,  and  if  they  offered 
as  a  reward  for  the  possession  of  engi- 
neering knowledge  a  fair  and  reasonable 
Erice  in  the  open  market,  he  had  no 
esitation  in  saying  that  the  educational 
authorities  throughout  the  country  would 
quickly  adapt  themselves  to  those  exa- 
minations, and  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years  there  would  be  no  lack  of  engineer- 
ing talent  whatever.  He  had  been  in- 
formed that  when  the  Natives  of  India 
had  ^ot  an  engineering  education  they 
had  found  it  uncommomy  difficult  to  got 
engineering  employment,  and  that  at 
this  time  many  young  men  who  had 
been  educated  in  Native  Engineering 
Colleges  were  reduced  almost  to  manu^ 
employment  because  the  Gt)vemment 
seemed  to  have  not  a  dearth  but  a  sur- 
plus of  engineering  talent.  He  deeply 
regretted  that  this  College  had  been 
established  in  the  way  it  had  been,  for 
Parliament  might  have  been  consulted 
first.  When  he  found  that  the  scheme 
was  progressing,  he  wrote  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  asking 
him  whether  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  well  to  delay  it  for  a  few  months  until 
Parliament  had  been  consulted ;  but  the 
hon.  Gentieman  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  time  for  delay,  because  land  was 
bought  and  professors  were  engaged. 
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All  this  involyed  a  heavy  cost ;  jet  Par- 
liament had  never  been  consulted,  and 
the  scheme  might  fail,  because  other  in- 
stitutions might  produce  better  men.  If 
it  failed  Parliament  would  have  to  bear 
the  blame,  and  the  people  of  India  would 
look  to  ParHamont  for  redress.  He 
trusted  the  independent  Members  of  the 
House  would  imito  in  bringing  to  a  close 
a  policy  which  threw  upon  the  House  a 
grave  responsibility  without  adequate 
opportunity  for  its  discharge. 

SiE  DOMINIC  COEEIGAN,  on  be- 
half  of  the  authorities  and  students  of 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  said, 
that  they  looked  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  College  as  putting  an  end  to  open 
competition.  A  worse  species  of  nomi- 
nation than  that  of  patronage  was  nomi- 
nation by  money.  Open  competition 
had  not  failed,  because  it  had  not  been 
fairly  tried  by  the  offer  of  adequate 
remuneration  for  engineering  services. 
Ho  believed  the  result  of  this  discussion 
would  do  good,  because  he  felt  satisfied 
that  everyone  was  only  stimulated  by 
the  single  thought  of  doing  what  was 
best  for  the  coimtry.  When  a  few  years 
ago  the  payment  in  the  medical  depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  so 
low,  and  the  position  of  the  medical 
ofidcers  so  humiliating,  that  sufficient 
young  men  could  not  be  found  to  enter 
into  those  branches  of  the  service,  the 
evil  was  cured  not  by  establishing  a 
College  for  the  education  of  these  young 
men,  but  by  increasing  their  scale  of 
payment  and  elevating  their  position. 
The  Under  Secretary  for  India  said  it 
was  not  the  amount  of  salary  which  pre- 
vented candidates  from  coming  forward, 
and  that  even  if  £800  a-year  were 
offered  fitting  men  could  not  be  got.  But 
had  such  an  offer  ever  been  tried  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  there  was 
no  University  or  CoUege  in  the  king- 
dom capable  of  educating  an  engineer. 
But  if  that  were  so,  where  were  those 
engineers  educated  who  had  been  an 
honour  to  this  country  and  to  the  world  ? 
Surely  the  manufactory  which  had  pro- 
duced them  was  also  open  to  the  Indian 
market.  It  was  said  that  Cooper's  Hill 
College  would  establish  no  monopoly, 
for  a  young  man  would  not  be  obliged  to 
spend  four  years  there ;  but  if  he  satis- 
fied the  CoUege  authorities  one  year,  or 
even  six  months,  would  be  sufficient. 
They  aU  knew  what  was  meant  by  satis- 
f>dng  the  College  authorities.     What 

Mr,  Fawcett 


did  University  College  do  ?  It  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  establish  an  ua« 
partial  tribunal,  to  pass  a  law  that  no 
person  holding  office  in  the  GoUege 
should  be  an  examiner.  Although  the 
examinations  were  perfectly  fair,  the 
new  College  would,  in  its  very  nature,  be 
a  monopoly.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
pupils  irom  other  establishments  to  g^t 
mir  play  without  spending  two  or  three 
years  there  at  an  expense  of  £150  per 
annum,  while  very  few  of  their  parents 
could  afford  to  give  that  sum.  He  would 
not  go  so  far  as  the  Mover  in  saying 
that  the  CoUege  should  be  altogether 
dispensed  with.  He  was  prepared  to 
suggest  a  compromise.  He  inew  a  good 
deal  of  competitive  examinations.  The 
practical  science  competitive  examina- 
tion did  not  test  all  the  requisite  qua- 
lities of  candidates.  The  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  engineering  might  be 
tested ;  but  in  the  Army  medical  service 
young  men  who  had  passed  their  exami- 
nation, havinc^  shown  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  and  principles  of  their  pro- 
fession, were  not  at  once  put  in  charge 
of  Her  Majesty's  soldiers  or  sailors — ^it 
was  necessary  to  test  their  steadiness, 
quickness  of  eye,  and  social  and  moral 
qualities,  which  could  not  be  determined 
by  competitive  examinations.  Having 
passed  their  competitive  examinatioDS, 
the  young  men  were  sent  to  NetLey, 
where  they  got  pay — at  all  events,  they 
were  supported  without  expense — ^for  a 
term  of  6  or  12  months.  Their  other 
qualities  were  tested  in  that  way.  If 
£)und  not  qualified  they  had  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  Let  young  men 
come  from  what  College  they  might,  they 
never  asked  where  the  horse  got  his  oats 
if  he  won  the  race.  The  omy  question 
was,  had  the  young  men  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  other  good  qualities? 
Do  not  let  them  establish  a  College 
which  was  sure  to  become  a  monopoly, 
and  where  none  would  be  educated  but 
those  who  could  afford  to  spend  a  large 
annual  sum. 

De.  LYON  PLAYFAJE  sympathized 
with  those  who  desired  to  see  this  College 
not  enter  into  unfair  competition  with 
the  existing  educational  institutions  of 
the  kingdom,  and  had,  like  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  oecretary  of  State  for  India, 
as  representing  two  UniversitieB,  one  of 
which  had  a  large  engineering  depart- 
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ment,  and  as  member  of  Oooncil  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  The  views  submitted  were 
met  with  the  greatest  attention  and  con-- 
sideration,  and  the  evils  feared  for  the 
scientific  institutions  of  the  country  were 
obviated  by  the  regulations  which  the 
Government  had  adopted.  In  other 
countries — in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
France,  there  was  a  imited  technical 
and  scientific  education  of  engineers; 
whereas  in  this  country  technical  and 
scientific  education  were  dissociated. 
That  was  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty 
the  Indian  Government  had  to  contend 
with.  They  wanted  practical  men  in 
order  immediately  to  carry  out  the  works 
of  the  Indian  Government ;  and  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  them  was  to  go  to  the 
engineers  of  the  country,  who  undertook 
to  educate  the  rising  young  men  of  the 
profession.  A  fee  of  from  £300  to  £500 
was  required  with  each  pupil,  who  had 
the  nm  of  the  drawing  and  machine 
shops,  but  learnt  nothing  of  the  science 
of  engineering  except  what  he  could 
pick  up.  Apt  pupils  were  generally  re- 
tained, through  a  process  of  natural  se- 
lection, by  me  engineers  themselves; 
and  it  was  only  the  incapables,  who  were 
practically  rejected  by  the  engineers,  that 
the  Indian  Government  could  depend 
upon.  These  were  foimd  quite  imequal 
to  jpass  the  low  scientific  examination  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  hence 
the  system  had  broken  down  from  a 
want  of  supply  of  qualified  candidates. 
The  College  system  which  existed  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  Diirham,  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  a  purely  theo- 
retic system,  which  was  dissociated  from 
practice.  That  was  not  fit  for  the  Indian 
Government.  Only  12  men  could  be  got 
to  answer  the  combined  practical  and 
scientific  examination,  though  purposely 
kept  at  a  low  standard.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  said  that  was  a  questiQp. 
of  money.  He  denied  it.  Whenever 
men  were  appointed  by  that  examination 
they  obtained  a  salary  of  close  upon 
£300  a-year,  and  were  appointed  to  the 
third  grade  of  assistant  engineers  on 
probation  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
proved  themselves  capable  they  were 
promoted,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  men  for  the  medical  service  or 
the  Army  on  such  terms.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  there  had 
been  three  oourses  open  to  the  Govern. 
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ment.  The  •  first  course  was  to  reject 
practical  experience  altogether,  and  to 
trust  that  theoretical  knowledge  would 
bud  into  practical  experience ;  and  the 
second  was  to  reject  theoretical  training, 
and  rely  on  the  practical  experience  of 
the  men  derived  from  an  apprenticeship. 
In  a  practical  profession  like  engineering 
the  &n9t  coiirse  would  commend  itself  to 
no  one,  while  the  second  was  not  adapted 
to  a  country  like  India,  where  engineers 
were  isolated  and  depended  upon  them- 
selves. In  this  country  a  man  with  prac- 
tical aptitude,  but  deficient  in  scientific 
knowledge,  could  refer  to  a  distinct  class 
of  mathematical  engineers  who  made 
the  necessary  calculations  for  him.  That 
separation  of  practice  from  science  would 
not  do  for  India.  As  neither  of  these 
two  courses  would  do,  the  third  course 
open  was  to  wait  till  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  coiintry  and  the  practi- 
cal  engineers  reconciled  their  differences, 
and  organized  a  training  of  young  en- 
gineers by  a  combination  of  scientific 
and  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical 
experience ;  but  that  would  be  to  wait 
indefinitely,  and  to  leave  the  opening  up 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  India  to 
the  slow  process  of  educational  reform. 
The  Government  had  done  practically 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Sir  Dominic  Corrigan)  recommended. 
They  first  tested  the  ability  of  the  per- 
sons who  came  to  the  Collefi;e,  and  if 
they  possessed  the  scientific  knowledge 
that  was  required  their  time  was  short- 
ened largely;  and  if  in  addition  to 
scientific  tiiey  possessed  practical  know- 
ledge, their  time  was  shortened  still  more 
largely,  or  they  were  sent  out  at  once  to 
commence  their  duties.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  had  time  to  wait  imtil  an  in- 
stitution arose  like  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution at  Zurich  or  the  Ecole  Centrale 
at  Paris,  they  would  have  obtained  all 
they  wanted  in  the  shape  of  practice  and 
science  combined.  But  they  could  not 
wait  for  that ;  and,  therefore,  they  had 
joined  science  to  practice  in  a  way  which 
was  not  a  substitution  for  existing  insti- 
tutions, but  a  mere  supplementary  and 
accessory  means  of  promoting  them ;  and 
as  the  representative  of  the  only  Uni- 
versity that  gave  engineering  degrees 
he  thanked  the  Government  for  the  care 
they  had  taken  in  giving  credit  to  the 
work  which  other  institutions  were  doing 
in  promoting  engineering  education,  in- 
stead of  monopolizing  it  all  for  their  new 
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Ck>llego.  The  chief  argument  against 
the  College  wai)  the  annual  charge  of 
£150  a  year  for  pupils.  This  would 
practically  exclude  poor  young  men  of 
merit.  But  this  evil  might  be  obviated 
by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  free 
scholarships  for  tlio  best  pupils.  Such 
a  provision,  however,  did  not  yet  exist. 

Mr.  WINTEEBOTHAM  warned  tiie 
House  that  if  it  was  not  careful  the 
Scotchmen  would  be  too  much  for  it. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under 
Secretary  having  got  them  into  a  mess, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Edinburgh  and 
St.  Andrews  Universities  (Dr.  Lyon 
Play  fair)  patriotically  came  forward  to 
defend  them.  The  question  lay  in  a  nut- 
shell. The  Government  of  India  wanted 
trained  engineers ;  they  said  they  could 
not  got  them,  and  that  that  College 
would  produce  them.  But  what  means 
had  that  College  of  producing  trained 
engineers  which  other  institutions  did 
not  possess  ?  Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment had  boundless  pecuniary  resources. 
£90,000  was  to  be  spent  on  the  building, 
with  a  large  annual  sum  for  the  Staff  to 
begin  with.  But  no  new  method  of  in- 
struction was  proposed.  The  teaching,  it 
was  said,  must  be  theoretical  and  practical, 
and  no  doubt  the  range  of  study  con- 
templated embraced  an  ample  field.  But 
other  institutions  now  existing  in  this 
country  already  taught  all  those  very 
subjects,  and  if  such  a  handsome  market 
for  the  yoimg  men  who  had  leamt  them 
would  be  open  in  India,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  those  existing  institutions 
would  rapidly  provide  the  necessary 
training.  There  were  no  peculiar  faci- 
lities possessed  by  the  Government  for 
teaching  mathematics,  pure  and  applied, 
and  other  subjects  required  they  could 
be  taught  equally  as  well  in  very  good 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  College  would  only  provide 
what  they  wanted  at  an  additional  cost, 
and  who,  either  in  India  or  in  England, 
he  would  ask,  would  bo  the  better  for 
its  establishment  ?  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  Government  College  was  to  give 
a  three  years'  course  at  £160  a-year  to 
the  students ;  and  although  it  was  said 
that  students  trained  elsewhere  might 
enter  the  CoUege  for  a  nominal  period 
at  the  close,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  students  who  went  there  for 
the  three  years  would  not  be  allowed  a 
preference  over  those  who  went  for  six 
or  for  three  months.    As  the  Govem- 
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m&Di  would  decide  who  were  the  students 
to  be  admitted  to  the  College,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  faTonr 
those  who  accepted  their  whole  system 
and  entered  for  the  full  term.  He  pro- 
tested against  that  project  not  only  as  a 
gross  injustice  towai'ds  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country,  but  as  a  slur 
on  English  education  in  that  particular 
line  in  which  it  had  been  most  success- 
ful ;  for  if  England  had  not  produced 
engineers,  he  did  not  know  what  kind 
of  genius  she  had  produced. 

Ms.  GOEDON  assured  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  that  his 
apprehensions  were  not  well  founded. 
Scotchmen  were  not  imanimous  on  the 
subject  of  the  College.     For  himself,  he 
entertained  a  strong  feeling  against  it, 
and  he  found  himself  in  this  position — 
that,  sitting  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House,  he  had  to  oppose  a  monopoly 
promoted  by  a  Scotch  Liberal  Mem  her, 
and  supported  by  Scotch  Liberal  Mem- 
bers.   Hitherto  the  Government  had  not 
given  fair  play  to  the  young  engineers 
who  were  to  be  sent  out  to  India ;  and 
let  them  now  see  whether  the  holding 
out  of  more  adequate  inducements  would 
not  secure  a  more  luxuriant  crop  of  better 
educated  engineers  for  service  in  that 
country.     He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  Government  desired  to  resort  to  this 
new  system,  which  would  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  handicapping  all  the  edu- 
cational institutions  in  this  Kingdom,  and 
the  one  educational  institution  in  India, 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  the   debate.     Further,  it 
would  be  an  interference  with  the  Uni- 
versities which  the  Government  them- 
selves supported.     The  Chairs  of  Engi- 
neering in  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Universities  were  founded  by  the  Ck>- 
vemment ;  but  if  the  scheme  they  now 
proposed  to  introduce  were  adopted  it 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  supply 
of  young  men  educated  there  for  the 
engineering  services  in  India,  and  con- 
centrate them  into  the  institution  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  establish. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India  adopted  the  view  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Mover  of  the  £e- 
solution,  and  regarded  India  rather  as  a 
great  estate  belonging  to  this  country 
fiian  as  a  countzr  which  ought  to  be 
governed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natiye 
population.  India  being  regarded  simply 
as  a  vast  estate,  it  was,  of  oourse,  neoes- 
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saiy,  following  up  the  same  smule,  to 
have  preseryes,  and  the  Government 
theory  evidently  was  that  it  would  be 
well  to  create  a  preserve  for  the  rear- 
ing of  civil  engineers;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  scheme  which  had  been 
shadowed  forth  by  the  Under  Secretary 
for  India  would  fail,  and  that  utterly. 
He  was  not  arguing  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  Universities, 
because  he  understood  from  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews  Universities  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair)  that  some  favour  was  intended 
to  be  shown  to  those  students  who  had 
passed  an  University  course ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  understood,  the  advantage  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  those  students 
who  had  been  a  full  year  in  the  Uni- 
versity.   

Mr.  GEANT  duff  said,  it  was  only 
intended  that  the  students  should  have 
been  in  the  University  a  sufficient  time 
to  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination. 

Mr.  GOEDON:  Let  that  be  as  it 
might,  he  ventured  to  say  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  would,  if 
carried,  establish  a  monopoly  opposed 
not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sities, but  also  to  the  interests  of  those 
private  schools  which  had  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  afforded  a  good  and  sufficient 
education  to  those  students  who  were 
anxious  to  enter  into  that  particular 
branch  of  service  imder  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment which  was  then  the  subject  of 
debate. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCB:  said,  that 
while  he  entirely  concurred  with  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  thought  that 
the  discussion  had  drii^ied  away  from 
the  terms  of  the  Motion,  which  re- 
ferred not  to  the  establishment  of  the 
College,  but  to  the  limitation  of  Indian 
engineering  appointments  to  the  students 
of  that  CoUege.  He  felt  bound  to  say 
that  in  the  entrance  examination  for 
the  OoU^e,  justice  had  for  the  first 
time  been  done  to  physical  and  natural 
science;  and  he  regretted  the  more, 
therefore,  that  he  was  unable  to  support 
the  Government  in  the  matter.  If,  now- 
ever,  the  ccHupetitive  examination  were 
equally  open  to  students  and  others,  he 
tliought  it  would  very  much  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  In  the  interest  of 
general  education,  and  of  ladia  itself,  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  the 


proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Beading  (Sir  Francis  Goldsmid). 

OoLONEL  SYKES  remarked  that  one 
point  of  view  of  this  subject  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  that  was  that  by  the 
present  scheme  the  Natives  of  India 
would  be  entirely  excluded  from  pro- 
fitable employment  as  engineers  in  that 
country — a  result  that  would  lead  to 
considerable  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people.  The  people  of  India  were  not 
very  well  content  with  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  the  scheme  would  increase 
their  grievances.  India  had  produced 
engineers  capable  of  constructing  the 
most  magnificent  works  in  the  world, 
long  before  we  had  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  coimtry,  and  it  would  bo 
very  unfair  for  us  to  turn  round  upon 
the  Native  engineers  and  exclude  them 
from  employment.  The  marvellous  Taj, 
at  Agra,  had  been  constructed  by  Native 
engineers  and  architects;  the  dome  of 
Mahomet  Shah's  tomb  at  Bejapoor — 
larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul's — was  sup- 
ported upon  a  principle  imknown  to 
British  architects,  which  was  admitted 
by  the  Architectural  Society  of  London, 
from  the  inspection  of  plans  and  sections 
which  he  (Colonel  Sykes)  had  obtained 
for  the  society;  the  celebrated  Jumna 
Canal  was  designed  and  completed  by  a 
Native  engineer ;  and  the  gigantic  irri- 
gation remains  all  over  India  testified  that 
the  piinciples  of  hydraulics  were  known 
and  applied  in  India.  In  our  own  times 
there  was  the  Eoorkee  CoUege  for  the 
express  pmrpose  of  instructing  civil  en- 
gineers, and  all  the  Universities  in  India 
had  an  engineering  class.  There  should 
not,  therefore,  be  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining competent  persons;  and  if  a 
higher  dass  of  engineers  were  desired, 
with  personal  experience  of  engineering 
works  in  Europe,  the  Government  woidd 
not  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them, 
by  making  it  worth  their  while  to  give 
up  their  prospects  in  Europe. 

Mr.  MILLEE  said,  he  had  listened 
to  the  discussion  with  very  considerable 
interest,  because  it  appertained  to  the 
profession  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged for  very  many  years,  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  who  brought  the  question 
before  the  House  (Sir  Francis  Gt)ld8mid) 
persisted  in  going  to  a  Division,  he 
should  oertaimy  vote  with  him.  He 
thought  the  Government  proposal  would 
act   imfairly  to  the  other  educational 
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institutions  of  the  country,  and  would 
further  fail  to  efltect  the  object  which 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
anticipated  from  it.  As  the  result  of 
much  experience,  he  was  able  to  express 
a  confident  opinion  that  to  send  a  young 
and  half- educated  man — half- educated 
he  meant  solely  in  reference  to  his  par- 
ticular profession — would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  engineering  staff  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
a  state  of  utter  inefficiency.  In  fact, 
they  might  just  as  well  send  none  at 
all.  The  salary  paid  was  a  very  small 
matter  when  compared  with  the  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  the  services  of  tho- 
roughly well-educated  candidates  for  the 
engineering  service ;  he  meant  educated 
in  the  practice  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of 
engineering:  and  if  the  Indian  Board 
supposed  for  a  single  moment  that  they 
could  obtain  such  men  for  the  amount 
they  proposed  to  pay,  they  were  utterly 
mistaken.  He  ventiired  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drews Universities  (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair), 
that  apprentices  to  engineering  axe  not 
confined  to  the  run  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  prepared  in  the  office — 
during  the  first  twd  years  they  may  be 
so,  as  during  that  period  their  services 
in  practice  are  not  of  much  value — ^but 
afterwards  they  are  engaged  in  surveys, 
and  designing  works,  and  somewhat 
generally  in  superintending  works — 
thereby  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 
of  their  profession;  therefore  to  send 
men  out  to  India  learned  in  theory  only, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Secretary 
for  India,  would  be  to  transplant  from 
this  country  men  ignorant  in  practice, 
and  who  would  have  to  spend  there,  as 
they  had  to  do  here,  a  considerable  pe- 
riod in  acquiring  that  practical  know- 
ledge essential  to  their  profession,  and 
where  the  facilities  for  doing  so  were  less 
than  in  this  country,  and  the  expense 
much  greater. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  as  the  Government  of 
India  was  spending  £8,000,000  a-year 
in  public  works,  he  presumed  it  would 
be  admitted  that  the  disbursement  of 
the  money  should  be  carefuUy  looked 
after,  in  order  that  it  might  effect  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  good.  The 
Government  of  India  relied  upon  three 
bodies  of  men  for  this  purpose — ^first, 
upon  the  Boyal  Engineers,  who  were 
out  in  the  country  with   their  corps; 
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secondly,  upon  the  Native  engineeirSy 
who  were  educated  gratuitously  in  the 
College  of  Eoorkee,  which  had  been 
described  as  a  failure;  and,  thirdly, 
upon  civil  engineers  who  went  out  to 
India  from  England.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Colonel 
Sykes)  mistook  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  India  when  he  in- 
terpreted that  hon.  Gentleman's  words 
as  conveying  that  the  Native  Colle^ 
had  proved  a  failure.  All  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  was  that  the  system  of 
education  of  English  engineers  in  that 
College  had  not  proved  successful.  And 
this  was  quite  reasonable,  because  young 
Englishmen  were  placed  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  when  learning  their  pro- 
fession in  a  country  so  different  from 
their  own  in  every  respect  as  India  was 
from  England,  and  it  was  incurring  a 
needless  expense  to  take  competent  gen- 
tlemen out  from  England  to  teach  tnem 
that  which  they  could  obtain  better  at 
home.  The  failure  of  the  system  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of 
India  in  order  to  provide  itself  with 
civil  engineers  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted long  ago  by  impartial  witnesses, 
because  it  was  based  upon  examining 
candidates  upon  highly  technical  mat- 
ters in  an  open  competition.  In  this 
country,  where  engineering  was  in  its 
infancy,  or  nearly  so,  if  he  might  so 
express  himseK  without  offence,  no  one 
could  be  surprised  that  persons  were 
not  forthcoming  for  the  engineering  ser- 
vice of  India,  without  reference  to  the 
money  they  were  to  receive.  As  for  the 
money,  he  thought  a  little  too  much  had 
been  made  of  that.  It  was  supposed 
that  competent  men  would  not  compete 
for  positions  worth  £240  a-year ;  but  he 
could  tell  hon.  Members  that  at  the 
English  Universities  a  man  thought 
himseK  made  for  life  if  he  could  obtain 
a  Fellowship  of  a  like  amount ;  and,  he 
would  add  further,  that  to  secure  the 
£240  a-year  candidates  had  only  to  pass 
an  easy  examination,  with  the  prospect 
of  speedily  rising  to  a  salary  of  £360, 
and  then  in  a  imort  time  to  £440  per 
annum.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  objected 
to  what  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  had  nothing  better  to  sug- 
gest than  that  the  old  system  should  be 
continued — a  system  based  upon  compe- 
tition, but  imder  which  the  majority  of 
the  appointments  were  the  result  of 
simple  nomination.    If  they  were  xiot  to 
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revert  to  the  old  system — and  lie  thought 
no  hon.  G-entleman  who  calmly  con- 
sidered the  question  would  advocate  such 
a  course — what  was  to  be  done?  He 
thought  the  best  course  would  be  to 
adopt  the  plan  that  had  answered  so 
well  in  connection  with  the  appointments 
to  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  For  ap- 
pointments in  that  service  three  things 
were  required — good  natural  ability,  a 
good  liberal  education,  and  the  tech- 
nical education  and  knowledge  of  those 
branches  necessary  and  useful  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  India.  They  had  not 
instituted  a  competition  in  the  Hindos- 
tanee  and  Telegu  languages,  and  tech- 
nical matters  of  that  kind,  because  it 
was  thought  that  what  was  gained  in 
these  special  technical  matters  was  lost 
in  the  general  ability  of  the  men.  Thus 
was  ensured  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  ability  that  could  be  got ;  and,  having 
got  it,  tiie  men  imderwent  a  period  of 
probation,  during  which  they  acquired 
the  other  things  tiiat  fitted  them  for  be- 
ginning their  work  in  India.  And  that 
system  had  not  been  altered.  The  same 
principle  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the 
present  instcmce  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Civil  Service — that  is,  they  shoidd  adopt 
the  principle  of  competition  so  far  as 
apphcable,  and  not  ruin  it  by  requiring 
an  examination  in  technical  matters, 
which  would  only  drive  candidates  away. 
And  that  was  what  Government  pro- 
posed to  do.  It  required  an  examina- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  that  instituted 
in  the  Civil  Service ;  by  the  examination, 
persons  were  admitted  into  the  College, 
and  then,  after  their  admission,  the 
technical  education  began  -^hich  was 
necessary  for  forming  an  engineer.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  whe- 
ther other  interests  had  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  a  question  of  this  kind, 
and  whether  the  Government  of  India 
shoidd  be  prevented  from  doing  what 
they  considered  expedient  for  the  sake 
of  English  institutions.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  into  this 
College,  and  from  this  College  into 
the  Indian  engineering  service,  except 
by  competition,  and  that  no  one  should 
get  a  footing  in  the  College  at  all  unless 
he  was  a  successful  competitor  for  a 
vacancy.  The  Government  intended 
that  when  the  number  of  successful 
competitors  had  been  ascertained  there 
should   be    an    examination    into    the 


amount  of  knowliBdge  that  the  successful 
competitors  possessed,  and  according  to 
their  knowledge  they  would  be  put 
through  a  course  of  three  years,  or  two 
years,  or  one  year,  or  merely  retained  in 
the  College  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
test  their  fitness  to  go  out.  They  did 
not  propose,  as  had  been  rather  invidi- 
ously suggested,  to  put  fees  into  the 
hands  of  the  College  authorities.  K  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
DOW  examined  their  own  men,  he  thought 
the  House  might  assume  that  the  College 
authorities  would  not  reject  any  man  at 
once  in  order  to  screw  some  money  out 
of  him  in  the  way  of  fees  for  teaching 
him  that  which  he  knew  already.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  this  examina- 
tion should  be  placed  in  perfectly  inde- 
pendent hands,  so  that  no  suspicion 
should  exist  that  persons  would  be  forced 
into  this  institution  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  money  from  them  for 
teaching  them  what  they  knew  already ; 
so  that  if  any  of  those  institutions  which 
had  been  so  much  recommended  sent  up 
a  young  man  to  pass  the  examination, 
in  proportion  to  the  success  which  he 
passed  the  examination,  one,  two,  or  the 
whole  three  years'  course  would  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  his  case,  and  he  would 
be  admitted  at  once  to  the  privileges  of 
the  College,  just  the  same  as  if  he  had 
gone  through  the  whole  course  of  three 
years.  That,  he  trusted,  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  It  would  insure 
the  most  perfect  fair  play  and  prevent 
any  sort  of  bias.  He  maintained,  with 
^eat  confidence,  that  this  system  was 
fair  and  honest  and  well- conceived  for 
the  purpose  that  it  had  in  view ;  that  it 
was  foimded  on  a  spirit  of  justice  to 
India^  and  of  enlightened  fairness  to- 
wards all  sister  institutions.  As  he  had 
shown  that  admission  to  this  College 
might  be  obtained  by  those  who  passed 
a  successful  examination  without  re- 
ference to  the  place  where  they  had  been 
educated,  he  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  (Sir  Francis  Gold- 
smid)  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
passing  his  Besolution. 

Db.  BAXXi  said,  if  there  were  no  other 
person  who  would  insist  on  a  Division  of 
the  House  on  this  question,  he  would. 
This  proposed  College,  the  building  of 
which  would  cost  £90,000,  and  the 
supposition  it  could  teach  practical  en- 
gineering, was  as  if  the  art  of  war  could 
be  learned  from  the  fortifications  which 
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Corporal  Trim  put  up  in  Uncle  Toby's 
gardon.  There  were  two  kinds  of  edu- 
cation roquirt'd— one  mathematical  and 
sciontific,  and  the  other  practical  and  ex- 
primontal.  The  first,  he  thought,  might 
bo  tauglit  in  the  Universities  better  than 
in  any  otlior  institution,  whilst  the  second 
could  only  bo  acquired  by  actual  experi- 
enfo  or  work. 

Mu.  JJALGIJSn  believed  that  greater 
experionco  was  to  bo  gained  in  England 
than  in  India,  and  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  send  out  qualified  men  to  that 
country  than  go  to  the  expense  of  edu- 
cating tliem  there. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  46 ;  Noes 
52 :  Majority  6. 

Words  added. 

^fain  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

JUtolvcd^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thii  IIouic* 
yoiiiiff  men  qualified  bj  character  and  attainments 
for  ndmisnion  into  tho  acrrice  of  the  Gortrnment 
of  India  AS  Civil  Kngineern,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  icfTice  by  reason  of  their  not 
having  been  educated  at  a  Government  College. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL 

BILI^[BiLL  27.] 

{Mr.    Attorney    General,    Mr,    Gladstone,    Mr, 

Solicitor  General.). 

MOTION  FOB  A   SELECT  C03OCITTEE. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [2nd  March],  **  That 
the  I5ill  bo  committed  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  :  Sir,  I  have  on 
two  previous  occasions  requested  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  to  defer  this  Bill  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  tlie  hoTir  at  which  it  came 
on ;  first,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  it 
was  a  quarter  to  6  o'clock,  and  the  night 
before,  when  it  was  brought  on  at  a 
quarter  past  1  in  the  morning.  It  is 
now  .'jr*  minutes  past  12,  and  I  ideally 
think  it  would  bo  but  reasonable  that 
the  Ilouse  should  have  an  opportunity 
given  it  of  considering  the  proposals 
which  the  Qt)vornment  have  to  make 
upon  the  subject.  I  will,  as  shortly  as 
I  can,  place  my  reasons  for  holding  that 
opinion,  and  for  proposing  the  Motion, 

Dr,  Ball 


with  which  I  shall  conclude,  before  the 
House.    I  need  hardly  remind  the  HouBe 
that  the  BiU  was  but  little  discnssed  on 
its  second  reading ;  except  a  short  state- 
ment made  by  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Members  of  the  Government  said  no- 
thing.    It  has  since  been  understood 
that  there  is  so  much  difPerenoe  with  re- 
gard to  the  legal  construction  of  the 
Bill,   that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
wish  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Committee,  in 
which  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  legal  advice  of  certam 
Members  of  this  House  on  the  langnaff  e 
and  details  of  the  Bill.     But  I  womd 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  the 
Government  that,  although  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  has  been  afiinned,  there  has 
been  no  inquiry  by  Parliament  since  two 
circumstances  occurred  which  materially 
alter  the  subject-matter,  to  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  Bill  should  apply.     It 
was  in  the  year  1868  that  the  House  of 
Lords  inquired  into  the  operation  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  assumption  of 
ecclesiastical  titles.     That  was  the  year 
preceding    the    passage    of   the    Irish 
Church  Act,  which,  of  course,   altered 
the  bearing  of  the  law,   inasmuch  as, 
having  aboushed  the  legal  existence  of 
the  sees  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  the  24th  section  of  the  Behef 
Act  of  1829,  which  prohibited  any  eccle- 
siastics from  assuming  the  titles  of  the 
sees  then  occupied  by  Prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  has  ceased  to  he 
operative.     But   another    circumstance 
has  occurred  since  the  Lords'  inquiry  in 
1868 — that  was  the  last  inquiry ;  fi>r  the 
Committee  of  this  House  sat  and  re- 
ported in  1867.    There  has  also  been  a 
Council  held  at  Home,  called  **  (Ecume- 
nical,"  by  which,  avowedly,  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bishops  who  composed  the  minority  in 
that  Council,  their  positions,  and  that  of 
all  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Bo- 
man Catholic'Church,  have  oeen  entirely 
altered.    After  Januaiy,  1870,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Coimcil  were  secret  by 
command  of  the  Pope ;  but  before  the 
14th  of  January,  1870,  much  informa- 
tion was  published,  which  shows  that 
the  Bishops  considered   their  position 
was  to  be  materially  altered  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts  to  preserve  seoresy, 
much  has  become  known  of  the  latter 
proceedings  of  the  Council,  while  the 
decrees,  as  published,  prove  the  altera- 
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tion  in  the  position  of  the  Bishops.  The 
plea  issued  by  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman 
in  defence  of  the  Papal  Brief  of  1850, 
which  created  in  this  country,  and  in  Par- 
liament, the  feeling  that  subsequently 
took  form  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
was  that  the  Vicars  Apostolic — ^the  title 
by  which  the  Koman  Catholic  Bishops 
were  known  previous  to  the  publication 
of  the  Brief — ^had  no  canonical  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  they  could  not  tiierefore 
assemble  in  synod,  whether  diocesan  or 
provincial,  and  bring  the  canon  law  into 
operation ;  and  it  was  pleaded  that  the 
English  Iloman  Catholics  would  acquire 
certain  rights  and  advantages  for  their 
Church,  if  the  canon  law  were  brought 
into  free  action.  As  far  as  I  can  gather, 
the  recent  decrees  of  the  Council  have 
not  abrogated  the  jurisdiction  over 
others,  which  the  canon  law  vests  in  the 
Bishops  who  were  appointed  under  the 
Brief  of  1850 ;  but  it  has  done  this — ^it 
has  totally  annulled  all  independent 
rights,  all  power  of  independent  action 
on  their  part ;  and,  therefore,  whilst  they 
are  still  invested  with  all  the  privileges 
and  powers  which  the  canon  law  confers 
upon  them  over  others  in  their  own  com- 
munity, or  over  any  country,  where  that 
law  is  admitted,  they  have  no  right 
whatever  as  against  the  Holy  See  itself. 
So  there  is  a  distinct  change  created  by 
the  Irish  Church  Act  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
and,  next,  there  is  a  stUl  greater  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Church  itself,  and  in  the  position  of 
those,  who,  by  this  Bill,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  titles,  that  have  hitherto 
been  by  law  prohibited.  I  will  not  now 
go  into  other  circumstances,  which  might 
well  induce  the  House  to  pause ;  but  I 
wiU  simply  move  by  way  of  Amendment 
to  the  Motion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  words  of  the  Instruction,  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year  1868, 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  their 
Committee — namely,  that  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "that"  be  omitted,  for 
the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words — 

"  A  Select  Committeo  be  appointed  to  ioqaire 
into  the  operation  of  any  Law  or  Laws,  as  to 
the  assumption  of  Eodesiaatical  Titles  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  whether  any  and  what 
alteration  should  bo  made  therein." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1868, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  canon 
law  as  it  afifeots  JBishops,  and  with  all 


respect  for  the  learning  of  this  House,  I 
do  believe,  that  there  is  at  present  a  want 
of  important  information  which  has 
never  reached  the  Members  of  this 
House  generally.  And,  whereas,  this 
very  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
deemed  it  essential  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  those  Eoman  Catholic  Bishops 
in  their  own  Church,  I  think  that,  if 
their  Lordships  did  not  err,  it  must  be 
still  more  the  duty  of  this  House  to 
obtain  information  on  the  subject,  con- 
sidering that  the  position  of  these  Pre- 
lates has  been  materially  and  recently 
altered,  so  far  as  the  information  goes 
which  has  reached  this  country.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  what 
objection  the  Government  can  have  to 
allowing  this  House  to  obtain  additional 
and  necessary  information  upon  this 
subject,  since  that  information  relates 
to  facts  and  their  effects,  which  are 
totally  novel  as  respects  both  the  laws  of 
this  countiy  and  the  laws  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  .1  will  not  longer  de- 
tain the  House  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  stated 
sufficient  grounds  to  show  that  my  Mo- 
tion is  neither  factious,  nor  without  foun- 
dation. 

Colonel  EUGKJLES-BEISE  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  Arom  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  tho  words 
*'a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  any  Law  or  Laws  ns  to  the 
assumption  of  Ecclesiastical  Tiiles  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  whether  any  and  what 
alteration  should  be  made  therein/'---(3fr.  NeW' 
degaU.) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Dr.  ball  said,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  see  the  expediency  of  not 
proceeding  with  tho  Amendment.  The 
proposition  to  which  it  was  an  Amend- 
ment had  already  received  the  sanction 
of  the  House.  He  was  a  decided  advo- 
cate for  the  Bill,  having  always  con- 
sidered the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  as 
one  of  the  most  imstatesmanlike  mea- 
sures ever  passed,  and  he  should  view 
its  repeal  with  imqualified  approbation. 
A  Committee  of  the  character  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  was  wholly  un- 
necessary, seeing  that  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  had  fully  gone  over 
the  ground.  "Was  the  Committee  in- 
tended to  stop  the  progress  of  a  measure 
to  which  the  House  had  already  as- 
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sentod  ?  The  Bill  liad  hot  arrived  at  a 
stage  in  which  aothiog  but  the  B«ttle- 
racnt  of  certain  legal  points  remained  to 
bo  done.  In  his  opinion  the  supremacy 
of  tho  Crown  was  fullj  cstabliahed  by 

the  common  law  without  thi*i  Act.      The  pursuant  to  Kotice,  to  call  attention  fo 

hon.  Gentleman  would  have  other  and  the  guEirantees  which  have  been  under* 

ample    opportunities   of    enforcing    his  taken  by  this  country,  and  to  the  mili- 

Tiewa  on  the  House,  and  he  did  trust  tary  lesources  at  the  command  of  tluB 

that  tiio  hon.  Gentleman  would  now  with-  country  for  fulfilling  them ;  to  ask  the 

draw  his  Amendment.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

_        .  rm         1  I  Whether  any  communications  haTepaaaed 

auoshon  put,  "That  the  words  pro-  withForeignGoTemmenta  with  reference 

Iiosed  to  be  loft  out  stand  part  of  the  ^  those  guarantees;  and  to  more  that 


;  Noes 


Question. 

The  House  divided  :- 
10:  Majority  63. 

Mb.  CHAItLEY  was 
further  inquiry  was  necessary, 
reminded  the  House  that  penalties  ii 
reference  to  this  subject  were  not  new, 
having  been  imposed  by  Richard  U. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  At- 
torney General  had  refused  to  give  Mr. 


the  collection  of  guarantees  published 

185d  should  be  reprinted,  with  the 

addition  of  any  that    have  been    oon* 

,      ■  ■      n.„(    tracted  since  that  time  ?  FKarl  Granville, 

'lad  he    ""  ™'  ?•'   "  ^  P'""'   '"''  '^'- 
oossary,  ^  .^^  ^^  ^^  moment,  the  noble  Marquess, 

after  making  allusion  to  the  noble  Sari's 

tardiness,    proceeded]  —  My  Lords :    I 

do  not  think  it  necessair  to  offer  any 

apology  for  calling  your  Lordships'  at- 


r,  1  J'  ^Y  ■    ■       1  j°       ■     i    tontion  to  a  most  important  matter  con- 

Colbotl  pomunon  to  proceed  .goin.l    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^„j^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 


Archbishop  Manning. 


country,  inasmuch  as  I  think  it  will  be 


Til,.  ATTOENEY  QENEEAL  g.T.  T "Si  .w  ,v  "  •?"' ""^  " 
tli.  .tolomont  that  Mr.  Cobbett  .ppUed  "^"^  tb.t  thi>  i.  .  junotare  of  no 
.    1  -         n  .        i_  J-  1-  -cr  -r  A    common    peculiarity,  and    no    common 

to  him  a  flat  contradiction.    .He  applied .     ^^, ,J'     .  .,  „    ,, ,  _ 

»„  !,!„  „i„.i.  w-i.„  ^^^A  I,:™  1, it moment.    The  whole  of  the  old  system 

of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  been 
swept  away.     We  are  looking  info  a 
Aiture  in  which   the   equilibrium  that 
governed   Europe    in    past   times  has 
disappeared,   and  we   have  to  reokoa 
on  new  forces,  new  balances  of  power, 
possibly  new  enemies — I  trust  on  new 
and  strengthened  alliances.     This,  at 
all  events,  is  a  time  at  which  it  is  fit 
Itoved,   "That  the  Select  Oommitton   to  ask  the  House  and    the  noble  Earl 
on  tho  Business  of  tho  House  do  conmst    opposite  _  (Earl    Granvillo)     to    review 
3  Members.     That  Mr.  OolKns  and    our  position  with  respect  to  our  foreign 


0  his  clerk,  who  told  him  he  must  mo- 
moriali/e  in  the  usual  way,  but  he  de- 
clined to  do  so. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

BUI  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


Mr.  AVhite  be  added  to  the  Coi 
— (ifr.  J.  Lotether.) 
Motion  (igreei  to. 


obligationB.  My  Lonls,  I  cannot  tiiisk 
that  your  Lord^ps  will  be  of  opinion 
that  the  aspect  of  onr  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers  is  at  present  alto^;ether 
Uou««Uoura«d4taqu«..r  wtisfactoiy.  We  W  ourselves  m  this 
kftar  One  D'olook,  till  pecuhar  position  —  that  while  all  our 
leading  authorities  at  home  tell  us  oar 
condition  was  never  more  satis&ctoiy, 
and  our  influence  never  greater,  eveiy 
important  organ  of  opinion  abroad, 
whether  French  or  Prussian,  tells  us  we 
have  effaced  ourselves,  and  that  our  in- 
fluence in  Europe  is  nought.  And  cer- 
tainly the  events  of  the  past  year  would 
rather  seem  to  confirm  the  foreign  view 
of  our  position  than  that  which  we  are 
pleased  to  indulge  in  ourselves.  There 
are  three  great  Powers  in  the  world  now 


Uondaf  Dezt, 
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— ^Eussia,  Prussia,  and  America — and 
from  their  treatment  of  us  we  may  very 
satisfactorily  gather  the  condition  in 
which  we  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  at  largo.  Now,  what  do  we  find  ? 
We  find  that  in  a  momentous  matter 
Prussia  has  concluded  a  treaty  defensible 
on  no  groimd,  and  in  utter  contempt  of 
our  remonstrances.  We  find  that  Bussia 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  tearing  up 
the  treaty  which  we  imposed  upon  her 
in  happier  times.  We  find  that  America, 
in  the  Hall  of  her  Bepresentative  As- 
sembly, and  in  the  residence  of  her  chief 
Executive  Officer,  openly  receives  and 
honours  those  whom  we  had  cast  out  as 
rebels.  That  is  the  condition  in  which 
our  power  and  influence  stand,  so  far  as 
illustrated  by  those  three  Powers.  I 
confess  that  it  would  be  nothing  but  a 
gloomy  prospect  that  I  should  ask  you 
perhaps  to  consider,  were  I  to  enter  on 
the  general  question  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations, and  to  compare  our  present  posi- 
tion as  regards  other  countries  with  that 
which  we  occupied  in  past  times.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  matters  of  mere  senti- 
ment that  I  desire  to  trouble  you. 
Whether  we  exercise  a  great  influence 
or  a  small  one — whether  our  influence 
is  of  that  material  kind  which  our  fathers 
were  wont  to  value,  or  that  great  moral 
influence  with  which  we  are  flattering 
ourselves,  and  which  means  our  never 
being  able  to  induce  others  to  do 
what  we  want — these  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
If  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
choose  to  occupy  the  position  of  those 
who  went  before  them — ^if  they  prefer  to 
lose  the  honour  or  sentimental  tradition 
rather  than  incur  the  cost  and  risk 
which  it  would  involve,  there  is  little 
more  to  be  said.  What  I  am  going  to 
ask  your  Lordships'  attention  to  is  a 
matter  of  a  more  solid  and  practical 
character.  We  have  been  accused  of 
being  a  shopkeeping  nation.  Now,  I 
want  your  Xordships  to  examine  your 
ledgers  and  see  what  is  the  condition  of 
your  obligations — ^to  see,  in  commercial 
language,  what  are  your  liabilities  and 
what  are  your  assets.  I  want  you  just 
to  look  and  count  Tip  the  obligations  you 
have  incurred  in  the  past,  to  calculate 
the  results  of  those  obligations,  and  to 
look  round  and  see  what  are  your  means 
of  satisfying  them.  Now,  my  Lords, 
what  are  those  liabilities  ?  It  nas  been 
the  practice  of  many  Powers  of  Europe, 


on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  to  gua- 
rantee the  resolutions  to  which  they 
have  come  as  to  the  territory  it  miffht 
assign  to  any  particular  Power.  That 
was  a  dangerous  game  to  play  —  a 
game  to  which  aU  nations  have  com- 
mitted themselves  more  or  less,  but 
none  so  much,  or  so  frequently,  as  Eng- 
land. Our  guarantees  extend  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  even  into  the  other 
hemisphere.  1  will  not  follow  them  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  but  will  simply  ask, 
what  are  the  guarantees  which  we  have 
undertaken  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  ? 
Beginning  from  the  Westward,  we  have 
guaranteed  the  territory  of  Portugal, 
9ie  territory  of  Belgium,  of  Switzerland, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Sweden;  and,  to 
show  your  Lordships  that  this  term  gua- 
rantee is  no  word  of  uncertain  signifl- 
cance,  I  will  yenture  to  read  the  terms 
in  which  two  of  these  guarantees  have 
been  imdertaken — so  that  you  may  know 
the  exact  extent  of  the  obligations  they 
involve.  I  will  not  quote  any  of  the 
ancient  guarantees,  which,  it  may  be 
said,  belong  to  a  system  of  politics  that 
has  passed  by,  but  will  confine  myself  to 
those  entered  into  since  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  became  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country.  The  first  that  I 
will  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at  is  that 
which  guarantees  the  territory  of  Sweden. 
It  was  undertaken  during  the  Crimean 
War,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  The  Article  by  which  we 
imdertake  to  g^uarantee  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way states  that,  in  case  Eussia  should 
attempt  to  obtain  the  cession  or  exchange 
of  any  part  of  the  territories  belonging 
to  those  Crowns,  the  King  engages  forth- 
with to  apprize  England  and  France, 
and  that  England  and  France  engage  to 
furnish  hiTn  ''sufficient"  —  mark  the 
word — 

"SoiBoient  naval  and  military  forces  to  co- 
operate with  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  his 
said  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions or  aggressions  of  Russia." 

I  will  take  another  model  of  these  gua- 
rantees, and  that  the  most  important  into 
which  we  have  entered,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  brought  home 
to  us  by  a  breach  of  the  conditions  on 
which  it  depends.  I  refer  to  Turkey. 
The  guarantee  says — 

**  The  high  contracting  parties  guarantee  Jointly 
and  severally,  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  recorded  in  the  Treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  the  80th  of  March,  1856." 
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Your  Lordships  mil  notice  the  words 
"jointly  and  severally" — ^theyareyery 
important  words.  In  a  discussion  on  a 
recent  guarantee  a  short  time  ago,  it  was 
shown  that  the  guarantee  was  purely  a 
joint  one ;  that  the  execution  of  it  could 
never  be  required  unless  all  the  parties 
who  joined  in  it  were  prepared  to  join  in 
executing  it ;  and  that,  as  the  parties 
who  were  to  join  in  executing  it  were 
the  only  parties  at  all  likely  to  break  it, 
it  did  not  involve  much  danger.  But 
this  cannot  be  said  of  our  guarantee 
with  regard  to  Turkey.  This  guarantee 
is  joint  and  several.  If  you  stand  alone 
— iff  as  Mr.  Odo  Bussell  said  the  other 
day,  *'  with  or  without  allies" — the  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty  on  any  point  of 
the  frontier  of  Turkey  binds  you  in 
honour  to  interfere.  From  the  moment 
this  guarantee  was  entered  into,  the  fron- 
tier of  Turkey  became  to  you  as  the 
frontier  of  England — ^indeed,  something 
more,  for  you  can  deal  with  the  fit)ntier 
of  England  with  loss  but  without  dis- 
honour, whereas  you  cannot  abandon 
an  inch  of  Turkish  frontier  without  for- 
feiting your  plighted  honour.  Now,  in 
the  presence  of  all  these  gigantic  en- 
gagements to  protect  the  territories  of 
Portugal,  Belgixmi,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  I  wish  to  inquire 
what  means  you  have  at  this  moment — 
what  means  ihe  GK)vemment  propose  to 
furnish  —  of  executing  the  obligations 
you  have  undertaken.  I  will  just  state  the 
forces  with  which  you  would  have  to  deal. 
And  here  I  must  guard  myself  against 
being  told  that  it  is  premature  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  any  necessity  for 
meeting  our  obligations.  We  hope  the 
world  will  remain  for  a  long  tune  at 
peace  ;  but  had  there  been  no  danger  of 
anybody  attacking  these  territories  you 
would  never  have  entered  into  guaran- 
tees, and  the  very  fact  of  our  having 
concluded  these  guarantees  obliges  us  to 
consider  what  we  should  do  in  case  other 
Powers  violated  the  frontier  we  have 
thus  secured.  We  must,  therefore,  in- 
quire what  their  power  is  ?  The  coun- 
tries principally  likely  to  be  attacked 
in  case  any  Power  was  disposed  to 
attack  them,  lie  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  I  do 
not  include  France,  for,  I  suppose, 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  inquire  into  its  power,  in  the 
event  of  another  war.  The  standing 
Army  of  Austria  is  800,000  strong,  its 
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Beserve,  is  300,000,  and  its  Landwehr 
200,000.  Bussia  has  a  standing  Army 
of  827,000  men,  410,000  local  trooi>8, 
and  229,000  irregulars.  The  field  troops 
of  North  and  South  Germany  number 
670,000,  their  depot  troops  228,000,  and 
their  garrison  troops  263,000.  Austria 
has  altogether  1,053,000  men,  Bussia 
1,466,000,  and  Germany  1,161,000. 
Now,  what  have  you  got  to  meet  this  ? 
I  was  very  much  struck  in  the  debates, 
both  in  this  and  in  the  other  House,  by 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Ministerial 
advocates  always  point  to  our  fleet  as  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  such  questions. 
My  noble  Friend  behind  me  was  recently 
rebuked  for  not  alluding  to  the  fleet, 
and  for  not  remembering  that  the  fleet 
is  our  first  line  of  defence.  So,  again, 
in  discussing  our  military  forces,  it  never 
seems  to  enter  the  mind  of  anyone  that 
our  fleet  has  anything  else  to  do  beyond 
defending  the  particular  island  on  which 
we  stand.  If,  however,  you  have  en- 
tered into  these  guarantees,  you  must 
recollect  that  the  frontiers  of  those  coun- 
tries are  your  own  frontiers,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  boundaries  and  the  guarantees 
exist  you  are  bound  to  resist  attack  on 
them  imtil  you  have  released  yourselves 
from  your  engagements.  Of  what  use  is 
it,  then,  to  tadk  of  the  fleet  ?  Of  what 
value  would  the  fleet  be  in  defending 
the  European  or  Asiatic  frontier  of 
Turkey,  or  in  defending  Sweden  ?  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  past.  Was  the 
fleet  of  much  use  in  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol,  or  even  in  the  Baltic  during  the 
Crimean  War  ?  So  far  as  I  know  it,  it 
did  nothing  towards  the  reduction  of 
any  great  fortress  or  town  on  the  Bns- 
sian  coast.  It  did  nothing  towards  keep- 
ing troops  in  the  North  which  Bnssia 
wanted  in  the  South.  We  are  too  apt 
to  be  misled  by  the  great  thino^  t£e 
fleet  did  during  the  great  Bevolutionaxy 
War.  No  doubt  it  was  a  powerful  in- 
strument in  hampering  and  tdtimately 
in  subduing  Napoleon ;  but  why  ?  We 
had  then  the  power  of  declaring  a  g^ene- 
ral  blockade,  and  of  searching  neutral 
ships  for  enemies'  goods.  In  your  reck- 
less Utopianism  you  have  flung  those 
two  weapons  away,  and  your  fleet  can 
only  blockade  the  particular  port  to 
which  it  is  sent,  or  bombard  any  foztress 
which  may  happen  to  be  on  the  coast. 
I  believe  that  since  the  Declaratioix  of 
Paris  the  fleet,  valuable  as  it  is  for  pre- 
venting an  invasion  of  these  shores,  is 
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almost  valueless  for  any  other  purpose. 
I  do  not  doubt  the  courage  or  vigour  of 
French  sailors ;  but  we  have  seen  how 
perfectly  worthless  the  French  jfleet  has 
been  during  the  deadly  peril  of  their 
country.  I  believe  there  is  no  delusion 
more  fatal  to  this  country  than  to  believe 
that,  if  we  are  called  upon  to  sustain  our 
foreign  policy  with  respect  to  any  one 
of  these  guarantees,  our  fleet  is  a  first 
line  of  defence.  If  so,  what  have  you 
to  oppose  to  the  millions  of  men  of  these 
European  Powers  ?  I  believe  we  have 
100,000  soldiers  in  these  islands,  or  are 
to  have  when  the  Estimates  are  voted ; 
200,000  Militia  and  other  irregular 
troops,  and  150,000  Volunteers.  But 
the  Militia  and  Volunteers  cannot  leave 
these  islands.  For  the  purpose,  there- 
fore, of  foreign  action,  your  utmost 
strength  is  limited  to  100,000  men.  I 
do  not  intend  to  criticize  their  composi- 
tion. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
with  thankfulness  and  with  fidl  credence 
the  testimony  of  the  illustrious  Duke 
the  Commander-in-Chief  the  other 
night  to  their  efficiency;  but  I  remember 
that  at  the  same  time  he  added  that  they 
were  far  too  small  for  our  needs  at  the 
present  day — a  statement  very  important 
coming  from  one  in  his  position.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  you  can  sustain 
these  guarantees  with  nothing  but  what- 
ever you  can  spare  from  these  100,000 
men.  I  know  1  shall  be  told  that  we  do 
not,  and  never  can,  compete  in  numbers 
with  the  military  monarchies  of  the  Con- 
tinent. No  doubt ;  but  I  would  ven- 
ture to  call  your  attention  to  another 
Power  which  proceeds  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent principle,  and  which,  like  you, 
refuses  to  compete  with  the  great  mili- 
tary monarchies  of  the  Continent,  and 
frames  its  policy  accordingly.  I  am  no 
great  admirer  of  America ;  but  I  must 
say  that  in  this  matter  of  foreign  policy 
there  is  a  consistency  and  umty  of 
purpose  which  we  might  well  study. 
The  Americans,  it  is  true,  have  a  smaller 
standing  Army — ^not  more,  I  believe,  at 
present  than  50,000  men — ^but  then  they 
do  not  pretend  to  share  in  the  councils  of 
other  nations.  They  appear  at  no  coim- 
cU  board,  and  as  ihey  do  not  care  to 
take  part  in  the  negotiation  of  any 
treaty  they  are  burdened  with  none  of 
those  onerous  guarantees.  If  you  wish 
to  share  their  immunity  from  danger 
you  must  also  share  their  immuniiy  frSm 
aU   responsibility  for  what   occurs  in 


Europe.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
this  uttle  ''streak  of  silver  sea"  like 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  keep  apart  from  European  affairs.  I 
was  going  to  say  it  is  impossible— but 
when  I  have  seen  how  readily  we  stood 
aside  and  witnessed  a  great  nation 
crushed,  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible. We  are  taking  up  a  posi- 
tion which  is  without  example  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  art  of 
war  has  received  enormous  development. 
Vast  bodies  of  men  are  now  raised 
which  could  not  be  raised  in  times  past, 
and  owing  to  the  railway  system  every 
one  of  the  Powers  to  whom  we  are 
likely  to  be  opposed  is  capable  of  con- 
centrating at  a  few  weeks'  notice  upon  a 
single  point  its  whole  military  strength. 
They  have  recognized  the  change  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  in- 
crease their  power  both  of  defence  and 
offence.  We  have  reduced  both ;  and  yet 
while  we  have  refused  to  increase  our 
military  strength  we  re^e  either  to  take 
the  part  of  retiring  from  promises  which 
we  are  unable  to  perform,  or  of  ceasing 
to  meddle  with  affairs  which  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  influence.  We  are  Epeak- 
ing  with  a  double  voice.  We  mamtain 
the  pretensions  and  hold  the  language 
handed  down  to  ujs  from  another  period 
when  we  had  more  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  every  nation  in  Europe  knows 
that  our  military  organization  is  such 
that  we  cannot  act  up  to  the  promises  we 
have  made.  We  have  been  recently 
told  on  very  high  authority  that  the 
organization  of  our  military  system  im- 
poses upon  us  ardle  d^effaoement. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  What  is  the 
authority  ? 

ThbMaequess  of  SALISBURY:  The 
M^niteur  of  Versailles.  Consequently  a 
power  of  deliberation  is  all  that  is  now 
left  open  to  us  in  European  affairs.  It 
throws  a  doubt  into  all  we  may  do.  It  is 
no  use  our  maintaining  a  high  tone  when 
it  is  well  known  how  far  short  our  means 
fall  of  our  great  pretensions.  There  is 
great  danger  of  our  being  at  any  moment 
in  a  difficult  position.  It  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  course  of  current  events. 
We  see  that  these  small  kingdoms  which 
we  have  guaranteed  are  marked  out 
by  the  destinies  of  the  world  for  de- 
struction. Almost  every  successive  ge- 
neration sees  the  absorption  of  one  or 
other  of  them  into  a  larger  empire.  The 
great  organizations  and  greater  means  of 
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looomotion  of  the  present  day  mark  out 
the  future  to  be  one  of  great  empires. 
The  small  Powers  will  have  hard  work 
to  live  at  all.  These  guarantees,  there- 
fore, will  be  no  sinecure.  These  terri- 
tories wo  have  guaranteed  are,  of  all 
others,  the  very  territories  that  are  likely 
to  be  attacked.  Who  will  say  that 
Sweden,  and  Turkey,  and  Belgium,  and 
Portugal  are  likely  to  be  the  most  long- 
lived  among  European  nations  ?  We 
know  that  the  military  storms  of  this 
era  do  not  give  much  notice.  They 
burst  upon  us  suddenly  when  we  least 
expect  them ;  and  with  our  onerous  obli- 
gations, and  our  minute  military  force, 
we  may  at  any  moment  bo  put  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  sacrificing  our  national 
honour  or  of  rushing  on  to  certain  de- 
feat. I  do  not  think  that  defeat  is 
likely  to  be  the  horn  of  the  dilemma 
we  should  adopt.  My  fear  is  that 
when  the  extremity  comes  we  shall 
look  at  the  obligation,  turn  it  round 
and  roimd,  talk  very  big,  lecture  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  then  when  Europe 
cries  shame  on  us,  we  shall  congratulate 
ourselves  at  home  upon  the  moral  pin- 
nacle on  which  we  stand.  That  of  late 
years  has  generally  been  our  part  when 
we  have  had  inconvenient  obligations  to 
encounter,  and  it  will  increasingly  be  oiir 
part  in  the  future.  At  all  events,  let  us  face 
these  things  now.  This  is  a  period  above 
all  others  when  this  subject  can  be  enter- 
tained by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  treaties  which  inflict  upon  us  the 
most  burdensome  guarantees  are  at  this 
moment  xmder  discussion  at  the  council 
table  of  Europe,  and  a  Congress  at  which 
others  wiU  be  brought  forward  is  likely 
to  be  summoned  very  shortly.  I  thiii 
it  is  now  right  to  ask  the  Government  to 
look  boldly  at  the  future— no  longer  to 
postpone  their  decision  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
anythmg  is  to  be  done  to  provide  forces 
adequate  to  fulfil  these  obligations,  or 
whether  they  intend  to  ask  other  Powers 
to  allow  them  to  withdraw  from,  or  modify 
them.  Unless  they  come  to  some  deter- 
mination— if  they  continue  this  system, 
which  I  must  call  one  of  permanent 
braggadocio — if  they  will  not  adapt  their 
promises  to  their  powers,  or  their  powers 
to  their  promises,  I  foresee  a  time  of 
terrible  humiliation  to  this  country  which 
may  shake  our  institutions  to  their  cen- 
tres. Therefore  it  is  that  I  now  venture 
to  ask  the  noble  Earl  to  give  us  some  as- 
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surance  of  his  policy  in  this  respect,  and 
now,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in 
coimcil  as  to  the  future  aspect  which  the 
political  whole  of  Europe  is  to  assume, 
not  to  forget  the  guarantees  which  are 
contained  in  this  book,  but  to  do  some- 
thing to  spare  us  the  terrible  humilia- 
tion which  will  come  upon  us  if  the  day 
should  arrive  for  meeting,  with  such  a 
force  as  the  Estimates  now  present,  the 
^eat  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  any  communications  have 
passed  with  Foreign  Governments  with 
reference  to  these  guarantees,  and  his 
Motion  ? 

Moved,  **  Thai  the  collection  of  Guarantees  pub- 
lished in  1859  should  be  reprinted,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  that  hare  been  contracted  since  that 
time." — ( The  Marquest  of  Salishun/.) 

Eakl  GEANYTLLE  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Mavquess  of  Salis- 
bury) has  made  a  very  remarkable 
speech,  and  has  put  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
this  country.  The  noble  Marquess  was 
so  anxious  to  make  the  speech  that  he 
gave  notice  of  a  Motion  four  days  before 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  what  the 
Question  he  should  put  to  the  Govern- 
ment should  be ;  and  such  was  his  haste 
that  even  this  evening  he  complained  of 
my  not  being  in  my  place  before  the 
hour  at  which,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  the  Orders  of  the  Day  are 
called  on.  There  are  one  or  two  tninKS 
I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  speech. 
One  is,  that  I  certainly  recognized,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  sentences,  nothing  of 
party  spirit  in  it.  The  other  is,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  has  not  shown  the  in- 
consistency which  some  of  the  critics  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  done, 
who  have  declared  that  we  are  utterly 
unprepared  for  war,  and  yet  in  the  same 
breath  have  complained  that  we  did  not 
use  language  and  do  things  which  must 
inevitably  have  led  to  t^t  result.  I 
would,  however,  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships whether,  in  the  exaggeration  which 
characterized  almost  every  portion  of  the 
noble  Marquess's  speech,  it  is  likely  to 
bo  of  utility  in  any  national  point  of 
view.  It  was  once  remarked  by  a  very 
eloquent  and  witty  man  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  country  was  that  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  laying  ourselves  upon  the 
dissecting-table  and  cutting  down  to  the 
very  bone  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  all 
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the  world.  I  believe  that  the  principle 
is  a  good  one ;  but  when  carried  to  a 
false  and  exaggerated  extent,  the  only 
effect  it  has  is  to  give  an  impression 
very  far  from  the  truth  as  to  the  position 
of  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
I  think  thejnoble  Marquess,  in  intro- 
ducing this  subject,  might  have  avoided 
his  preface  about  the  miserable  position 
this  country  holds  in  Europe — about  our 
being  effaced  from  the  councils  of  the 
world,  and  the  impossibility  of  our  exer- 
cising any  influence  for  any  good  pur- 
pose. The  noble  Marquess,  on  my  ask- 
ing the  authority  for  this  description, 
told  us  it  was  The  Moniteur  (Motel,  of 
Versailles,  which  said  this.  I^w,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  that  sentence  was 
in  a  non-official  article  in  that  journal, 
and  that  the  next  day  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Germany  expressed  his  re- 
gret to  Mr.  Odo^Bussell  that  such  an 
article  had  appeared  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  took  the  important  step, 
certainly  not  at  our  request,  of  putting  a 
censorship  on  the  non-official  articles  of 
that  newspaper.  The  noble  Marquess 
even  condescended  to  twit  us  with  being 
considered  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
Now,  if  our  being  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers means  that  we  love  peace,  order, 
liberty,  and  industry,  I  admit  the  accu- 
sation ;  but  if  it  means  that  we  flinch 
from  doing  that  which  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  country  require  us  to  do, 
I  entirely  repudiate  it.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess throws  it  in  our  face  as  a  term 
applicable  to  us  because  in  a  great  and 
deadly  struggle — 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBTJBY  : 
May  I  interrupt  the  noble  Earl  ?  I  did 
not  use  the  term  as  one  of  reproach.  I 
adopted  it  as  a  common  figure  of  speech. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  I  reaUy  do  not 
think  that,  when  the  noble  Marquess 
quoted  the  phrase,  as  showing  the  esti- 
mation in  which  we  were  held  all  over 
Europe,  it  was  with  any  other  view  than 
that  which  I  have  pointed  out ;  but  if  he 
disclaims  it,  I  am  glad  to  hav^  him  on 
my  side  so  far.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  for 
the  benefit  of  others  who  have  used  it  in 
the  sense  I  have  described,  taunting  us 
because  we  have  maintained  a  fair  and 
impartial  neutrality  during  the  struggle 
which  we  vainly  attempted  to  prevent, 
that  it  was  appHed  to  us  by  a  great  mili- 
tary genius  whose  fall  was  very  much 
accelerated  by  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, both  of  blood  and  Measure, 


which  up  to  that  time  any  nation  had 
ever  made.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the 
re-pointing  of  it  as  a  term  of  reproach 
is  perfectly  ridiculous  as  applicable  to  a 
judicious  and  politic  course,  and  to  the 
policy  which,  when  we  first  declared  it 
in  Parliament,  was  almost  unanimously 
approved  by  both  Houses  and  by  the 
coimtry.  I  perfectly  admit  that  in  this 
country  remarks  are  made  about  our  de- 
scending to  the  position  of  a  second  or 
third-rate  Power.  I  admit  that  this  sort 
of  language  has  been  repeated  abroad, 
in  France  and  Germany,  and  in  some  of 
the  neutral  States;  but  when  I  seek 
tangible  proofs  of  it  I  fail  altogether  to 
find  that  to  be  the  estimation  m  which 
we  are  held  on  the  Continent.  Let  us 
look  first  to  the  neutrals.  With  one 
neutral  there  was,  for  a  moment,  an  in- 
cident of  a  very  painful  character — ^I 
allude  to  the  Circular  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff ;  but  whatever  there  was  of  offen- 
sive in  the  mode  of  that  declaration  was 
offensive  in  like  manner  to  both  the  bel- 
ligerents. I  say  both  advisedly,  for  I 
believe  that  whatever  imderstanding  there 
might  have  been  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  to  a  possible  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  1856,  the  mode  was  surprising 
and  distasteful  to  both  the  belligerents. 
It  was  the  same  matter  of  offence  to 
every  other  country  of  Europe,  and  it 
has  been  met  in  a  way  common  to  us  as 
well  as  other  countries.  I  would  point 
out  a  slight  incident  with  regard  to  it. 
We  were  the  first  to  complain,  and  to 
assert  that  we  would  not  adjnit  what  had 
been  done  by  Hussia ;  and  the  very  fact 
of  Bussia  going  into  a  Conference,  where 
the  condition  which  we  put  on  the  en- 
trance into  the  Conference  was  a  with- 
drawal of  the  declaration  she  had  made 
proves  a  good  deal.  What  is  more — 
although  two  Qt)vemments  in  Europe 
wore  desirous  that  the  Conference  should 
be  held  in  their  capital,  and  although 
we  expressed  no  wish  whatever,  and 
even  put  London  as  the  last  alternative 
to  other  places,  the  European  Govern- 
ments imanimously  decided  that  London 
was  the  proper  place  for  holding  it. 
With  regard  to  otner  neutrals,  does  the 
noble  Marquess  rely  entirely  on  a  phrase 
in  an  article  published  by  a  small  French 
paper?  Has  he  read  the  Papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  can  he  consci- 
entiously say  that,  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  a  feeling  has  been  shown 
of  our  being  effaced,  and  of  no  account 
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in  the  councilfi  of  Europe  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  the  courteous  and 
conciliatory  tone  they  have  displayed 
towards  us,  their  anxiety  to  know  our 
views  upon  every  subject,  their  wish  to 
conform  as  much  as  possible  to  our 
policy,  and  their  always  proposing  to  us 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  first  rank  with 
regard  to  anything  to  be  done.  This  is 
evidently  the  estimation  in  which  we  are 
held  in  Europe,  and  we  are  not  to  judge 
in  the  matter  from  chaf&ng  articles  in 
newspapers.  With  regard  to  the  belli- 
gerents, take  Prussia.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  great 
dissatisfaction  with  us  on  the  part  both 
of  Germany  and  Franco.  I  remember 
Lord  Clarendon  speaking  in  this  House 
four  years  ago  on  the  disadvantages  to 
us  of  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia. 
He  pointed  out  not  only  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  our  avoiding  being  dragged  into 
the  war — ^which  we  fortunately  have  not 
been — ^but  said  it  appeared  to  him  al- 
most impossible  that  the  most  hostile 
feelings  should  not  be  excited  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents  if  we  performed 
our  duties  stricuy  and  impartially  as  a 
neutral  Power.  The  result  has  verified 
his  prophetic  sagacity  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  I  certainly  expected  it  last  year. 
Has  Prussia,  however,  treated  us  with 
the  contempt  which  is  alleged  ?  She  has 
complained  of  certain  things — such  as 
the  export  of  arms.  I  do  not  say  that 
was  reasonable  on  the  part  of  statesmen ; 
but  it  was  most  natural  that  some  irrita- 
tion should  exist,  such  as  we  ourselves 
felt,  to  some  extent,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  from  the  first  known 
the  firm  declaration  of  Germany,  that  as 
it  was  belligerents  who  made  war,  it 
was  the  belligerents  who  should  make 
peace.  I  could  hardly  understand  my- 
self how  men  so  strong  with  regard  to 
militaiy  means,  so  powerful  with  regard 
to  diplomacy,  should  be  so  sensitively 
fearful  even  of  appearing  to  yield  to  any 
advice  tendered  m  a  friendly  manner  by 
Powers  who  would  have  been  inclined 
to  act  in  that  manner ;  but  if  there  is 
any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it — if 
that  fear  has  been  expressly  shown  to 
England  more  than  to  any  other  Power 
— it  is  certainly  an  indirect  compliment 
in  itself,  and  does  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  show  what  the  feeling  would  be 
towards  small  and  Lasignifioant  States 
which  should  offer  advice  without  any 
possible  means  of  enforcing  it.     Both 
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France  and  Germany  have  shown  an  in- 
capability of  understanding  how,  notwith- 
standing our  neutrality,  we  could  wifih 
to  be  on  friendly  relations  with  the  other 
belligerent    without    being    hostile    to 
them  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  I  really 
am  not  aware  of  any  one  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  Germany  which  justifies  the 
view    taken    by    the    noble  Marquess. 
When  an  unfortunate  incident  oocurred. 
on  the  Seine,  nothing  could  be  more 
prompt  or  courteous  than  the  explana- 
tions made  by  Prussia ;  and  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  Table  with  regard  to 
one  of  the  guarantees  to  which  we  are 
parties  does  not  show  that  we  have  much 
to  complain  of  in  the  tone  which  Ger- 
many has  adopted  towards  us  in  that 
Correspondence.     There  is  another  in- 
cidence of  some  importance — the  fru^  of 
Mr.   Odo  Bussell  having,  for  the  last 
three  months,  been  at  the  German  head 
quarters  at  Versailles,  he  being  the  only 
diplomatic  Bepresentative  there  of  any 
European  Power.   He  has  been  receiyed 
with  singular  courtesy  and  cordiality — 
a  good  deal  owing  to  his  personal  merit, 
his  great  ability,  knowledge,  and  con- 
ciliatory manner ;  but  still  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  exception  made  in  that 
way  can  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than 
a  compliment  to.  this  coimtiy.    With  re- 
gard to  France,  her  position  of  calamity 
and  her  reverses  naturally  inspired  more 
dissatisfaction  on  her  part.  She  is  angnr 
with  us,  not  unnaturally,  again — though 
I  believe  our  policy  was  perfectly  just 
and  right — ^for  not  flying  to  her  assist- 
ance when  she  was  in  difficult  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  none  of  her  appeals  to 
us  is  there  a  trace  of  her  thuming  ub 
feeble  and  useless.    At  one  time  she 
assures  us  that  one  word  from  us  would 
be  sufficient ;  at  another  time  she  asks 
us  to  give  more  force  and  strength  to 
our  appeal,  saying  that  if  we  did  so  she 
could  succeed  and  conquer  the  enemy. 
Are  these  evidences  of  the  feebleness  or 
weakness  of  this  country  ?     I  entirely 
deny  that  we  have  effaced  ourselves,  as 
the  noble  Marquess  says.     The  noble 
Marquess  has  given  a  description  of  the 
different  guarantees,  ond  our  ability  to 
execute  them ;   and  in  that  description 
he  said  things  which  I  cannot  possibly 
agi*ee  to.   There  was  great  exaggeration 
in  his  description  of  international  law. 
I  remember,  four  years  ago,  when  some 
of  us  were  complaining  of  an  explana- 
tion  of  treaty   obligations  whioa   we 
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tLonglit  etxtraordinaiy,  a  noble  Earl  op- 
posite (Earl  Qxey)  reproved  some  of  us 
for  oontmuing  the  discussion,  as  one 
which  it  was  very  undesirable  to  con- 
tinue. I  believe  &e  remark  applies  still 
more  strongly  to  a  person  having  an 
official  position,  who  i^ould  go  and  lay 
down  general  principles  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  different  liabilities.  It  is  not 
only  not  my  duty  to  do  that,  but  it  would 
be  acting  contrary  to  my  duty  to  give 
any  de^iition  of  the  sort.  A  Turiosh 
statesman,  when  asked  by  three  great 
European  officiab  as  to  a  certain  doubt- 
ful alternative,  said — "When  a  lady  is 
in  an  interesting  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  tell  whether  the  child 
wiU  be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  I  decline  to 
answer  the  question  until  the  child  is 
born."  If  any  of  those  dilemmas  occur 
which  the  noble  Marquess  dwelt  upon, 
it  will  be  our  duly  strictly  to  recognize 
whatever  obligations  we  are  under,  and 
then  to  concert  with  our  allies— or,  if 
there  is  any  obligation  resting  on  us  ex- 
clusively, to  consider  by  ourselves — ^the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  country.  No  doubt  these 
treaties  exist,  one  of  the  most  stringent 
being  the  Treaty  entered  into  400  years 
ago  with  Portugal ;  and  they  come  down 
to  the  Treaty  respecting  Luxemburg, 
which  the  noble  Marquess  omitted  to 
mention,  the  stringency  of  which,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Government  of  that  day, 
IS  of  an  infinitesimal  character.  The 
noble  Marquess  asks  if  there  has  been 
any  Correspondence  with  Foreign  Powers 
with  reference  to  these  guarantees? 
There  has  been  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  these  guarantees  from  the 
time  of  the  Portugese  Treaty  400  years 
ago,  and  there  has  lately  been  Corre- 
spondence respecting  the  Luxember^ 
Treaty,  which  nas  been  already  placed 
on  the  Table,  as  also  has  the  Corre- 
spondence respecting  theJTreaty  of  1856, 
which  preceded  the  Conference.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  Correspondence 
which  has  passed  imder  the  present  Go- 
vernment, to  which,  I  presume,  his 
Question  is  confined.  I  entirely  deny 
the  noble  Marquess's  description  of  the 
helplessness  of  this  country.  We  have 
done  things  during  the  last  sii:  months 
— I  have  mentioned  three — which  would 
have  been  eminently  culpable  in  the 
Government  had  we  believed  that  we 
were  so  impotent,  both  £or  offence  and 
defence,  as  the  noble  Marquess  has  re- 


presented us  to  be  UL  tbiD  opinion  of 
all  foreign  nations.  I  will  not  enter 
iato  the  question  of  our  Army  prepara* 
tions,  for  that  was  discussed  nere  a  few 
nights  ago  by  competent  authorities, 
and  we  shaR  have  opportunities,  pro- 
bably, of  discussing  in  detail  the  mea- 
sures which  the  Govjemment  have 
thought  right  to  introduce  to  streng^en 
what  now  exists ;  but  I  deny  that  we 
are  in  a  position  of  incapacity  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  ve  have  entered  into 
and  the  knguage  we  have  held.  Ab  to 
our  system  of  ''permanent  braggado- 
cio," I  was  accused  the  other  day — not, 
I  think,  with  much  force— of  having 
used  some  of  those  conventional  phrases 
of  courtesy,  which,  avoiding  irritating, 
do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken 
the  force  or  clearness  of  wnat  is  said ; 
but  I  challenge  the  noble  Marquess  to 
produce  anything  which  I  wrote  by  the 
advice  of  my  Colleagues  bearing  the 
least  semblance  of  braggadocio,  or  con- 
taining a  word  to  whidi  I  do  not  now 
implicitlv  adhere.  We  adopted  a  cer- 
tain pohcy  last  year,  and  endeavoured 
to  adapt  it  to  circumstances  as  they  arose, 
I  am  told  with  great  success — ^not  in 
stopping  the  war,  which  I  believe  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  stop,  unless 
we  had  rushed  into  the  fight  ourselves, 
and  then,  of  course,  no  one  could  tell 
what  would  have  happened — ^but  suc- 
cess in  keeping  this  coimtry  out  of  en- 
tanglement. I  believe  we  have  con- 
tributed also,  in  some  degree,  to  localize 
the  war,  and  prevent  its  becoming  a 
universal  conna^ation.  The  noble 
Marquess  derided  the  usefulness  of  our 
Navy.  Now,  three  days  after  hearing 
a  noble  and  gallant  Admiral  describe 
our  Navy  as  in  a  perilous  condition,  I 
met  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  ike 
United  States,  Commodore  Boberts,  who 
has  been  sent  here,  not  exactly  as  naval 
attach^,  but  as  inspector  of  die  navies 
of  Europe.  He  told  me  he  had  heard 
these  criticisms  with  astonishment,  for 
he  was  struck  with  the  admirable  state 
of  our  Navy,  and  its  immense  superior- 
ity to  all  the  other  navies  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.  I  asked  his  permission 
to  mention  this,  which  he  frankly  gave ; 
and  when  you  get  this  sort  of  indepen- 
dent observation  in  support  of  the  offi- 
cial dedarataons  of  the  Government,  I 
trust  neither  your  Lordships  nor  the 
public  will  go  to  bed  at  night  with  the 
nightmare  created  by  the  noble  Mar« 
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quess's  speech.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Motion  the  noble  Marquess  has  made ;  but 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much 
in  answer  to  his  exaggerated  statements. 
The  Earl  of  MALMESBUEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble 
Earl  reproach  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  with  indecent 
hurry  in  bringing  forward  this  subject, 
for  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  almost 
a  disrespect  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  AfiPairs  for  the  House 
to  have  sat  a  month  without  taking 
more  notice  of  his  important  Depart- 
ment, at  a  time  when  Europe  is  .in  an 
unparalleled  condition ;  and  had  not  my 
noble  Friend  brought  the  question  for- 
ward, I  think  I  could  not  have  abstained 
irom  doing  so  myself.  During  the  whole 
of  my  life — and  that  is  now  not  a  very 
short  one — I  have  never  remembered 
political  international  morality  at  so  low 
a  standard.  This  decadence  of  political 
morality  began  with  the  breach,  in  the 
most  inexcusable  manner,  of  the  Treaty 
of  1852,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  approved  of  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell),  then  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  signed  by  me,  and  j&om  that 
moment  Europe  has  been  a  scene  of 
confusion.  My  Lords,  this  first  act  of 
aggression  —  of  dishonesty,  I  will  call 
it — was  the  invasion  of  Denmark;  and 
I  remember  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
saying  to  me  on  that  occasion — ^I  wrote 
down  his  words  afterwards — "  This  is  the 
worst  thing  I  have  ever  yet  seen ;  but  it 
will  bring  on  worse  things  still."  He 
spoke  a  prophecy  which  has  been  ful- 
filled. That  invasion  of  Denmark  did 
not  profit  those  who  expected  to  profit 
by  it,  because  Prussia  took  care  that  it 
should  not,  that  being  her  second 
breach  of  faith  in  the  matter.  Then 
came  the  war  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  —  a  war  so  dishonourable,  I 
think,  to  both  parties,  and  which  set  a 
bad  example  to  other  nations — and  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  has,  like  many 
other  bad  examples,  been  followed. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  war  between 
France  and  Germany?  Napoleon  III., 
believing  that  he  would  be  the  next 
person  attacked,  anticipated — exactly  as 
ho  did  when  he  made  his  coup  d'itat  in 
Paris — the  attack  that  would  be  made 
on  him  by  Prussia.  He  jput  on  one  side 
all  respect  for  the  covenant  of  nations 
and   for  international    agreements,    as 
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made  in  1856,  and,  as  your  Lordahips 
know,  ho  has  been  severely  punished 
for  a  breach  of  these,  when,  at  the 
time,  he  had  received  no  adequate  in- 
sult from  Prussia  to  justify  him.  This 
brings  me ,  to  the  remark  of  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Earl  Granville),  who 
said  he  believed  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
this  war.  I  will  do  my  noble  Friend  the 
justice  to  admit  that,  once  the  war  began, 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  it ;  and  for  this 
reason — because  the  fortune  of  the  war 
all  ran  in  one  way,  and  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  mediate  between  the  belli- 
gerents. If  the  victories  had  been  al- 
ternate, or  anything  like  drawn  battles, 
then  my  noble  Friend  might  have  stepped 
in  to  stay  the  slaughter,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  stopped  the  war.  But  1  am  not 
so  sure  that  he  might  not  have  averted 
it  originally.  That  he  could  have  averted 
it  eventually,  perhaps,  was  doubtful; 
but,  still,  every  moment  gained  in  diplo- 
macy is  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Every 
year  added  to  the  duration  of  peace  is 
of  immense  advantage,  because  through 
the  death  of  some  one  man,  or  through 
some  other  event,  you  may  hope,  to  see 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities  prevented.  An 
historical  fact  occurred  in  1859,  when 
the  late  Lord  Derby's  Government  was 
in  office,  and  I  was  myself  at  the  De- 
partment over  which  my  noble  Friend 
now  presides.  At  that  time  the  Italian 
War  was  about  to  break  out.  We,  of 
course,  desired  to  settle  the  difference 
between  Austria  and  Italy  by  a  Confer- 
ence. The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  most 
eager  for  that  war,  because  he  had  his 
dynastic  reasons  for  wishing  it.  Your 
Lordships  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
was  more  eager  to  go  to  war  at  that 
time,  and  to  join  Coimt  Cavour  in  attack- 
ing Austria  and  emancipating  Northern 
Italy,  than  he  was  to  commence  hostilities 
against  Prussia  a  few  months  a^.  After 
extensive  correspondence  and  great 
anxiety  on  the  sumect,  we  did  prevaU.  on 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  agree  to  disarm 
himself,  and  to  oblige  Count  Cavour  to 
disarm,  cmd  refer  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute to  a  Conference ;  and  if  Austria 
had  not  madly  and  precipitately  rushed 
into  Piedmont,  that  war,  so  far  as  the 
French  Emperor  was  concerned,  would 
never  have  happened.  I  say  lliis  be- 
cause it  is  just  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  has  been  the  best  ally  to  this  coun- 
try of  all  Sovereigns  who  ever  sat  on  the 
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Throne  of  France,  and  in  whom,  there- 
fore, whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
course  since,  we  ought  to  feel  some 
grateful  interest — ^I  say  this  in  justice 
to  him  because  it  proves  that  he  was 
amenable  to  the  representations  of  the 
British  Government,  to  whom  he  was  a 
firm  ally.  Therefore,  I  do  not  agree  en- 
tirely in  what  my  noble  Friend  said  as 
to  its  being  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  averted  the  war.  I  may  observe 
that  we  found  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
amenable  to  two  arguments — ^first  of  all, 
to  the  argument  that  he  did  not  fight 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe  upon 
equal  terms  —  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  might  lose  half-a-dozen  bat- 
tles and  not  lose  his  Empire  or  his 
Crown,  whereas  he  staked  everything  on 
the  fate  of  one  battle.  The  second  argu- 
ment was  that  if  he  defeated  Austria 
completely,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  rest  of  Germany  would  stand 
quiot  and  allow  her  to  bo  destroyed. 
Therefore,  if  in  the  more  recent  case  it 
had  been  properly  shown  to  him  not 
only  that  he  nsked  his  dynasty  by  this 
wilful  war,  but  also  that  Eussia  would 
not  have  allowed  him,  even  if  he  had 
gained  some  victories,  to  take  possession 
of  Prussia,  that  might  have  induced  him 
to  change  his  mind,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
wait  till  he  was  attacked.  It  may,  my 
Lords,  be  said  that  these  are  mere  specu- 
lations on  the  past ;  but  I  have  adverted 
to  them  in  consequence  of  the  observa- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  opposite  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  tiie  war.  The 
main  object  of  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  had  reference  to  our  guaran- 
tees towards  foreign  States.  No  doubt, 
our  honour  is  involved  in  those  guaran- 
tees, and  I  confess  that  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  if  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Earl  Granville)  had  risen  in 
his  place  to-night  and  boldly  said  that 
England  was  bound  to  stand  by  her 
guarantees,  and  that  she  would  stand  by 
them.  My  noble  Friend  opposite  did  not 
say  that :  he  left  us  to  guess  it ;  for  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  he  meant  to 
throw  doubt  on  those  guarantees.  They 
are  of  various  descriptions.  Some  of 
them  do  not  involve  our  own  national 
interest,  or  our  own  self-defence  and  se- 
curity ;  but  others,  again,  do  directly 
involve  the  safety  and  security  of  this 
country.  The  guarantee  of  Belgium, 
for  instance,  is  as  necessary  for  the  se- 
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curity  of  England,  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
who  are  gone,  as  that  which  has  been 
called  our  "  silver  streak  of  sea.'*  An- 
twerp was  described  by  the  great  Napo- 
leon nimself  as  a  pistol  held  at  the  head 
of  England  by  whoever  possessed  it.  I 
know  that  has  been  doubted  by  some 
persons,  and  among  them  by  a  very  able 
and  gallant  officer.  Captain  Sherard 
Osbom,  who  has  published  his  views 
that  Antwerp  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
consequence  to  us  that  it  used  to  be ; 
but  he  has  not  proved  his  case.  We 
have  no  guarantee  in  respect  to  Holland ; 
but  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  Holland 
were  invaded  we  should  not  defend  her, 
because  we  have  no  guarantee  ?  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Palmerston  placed  the 
highest  value  on  the  independence  of 
Holland.  The  state  of  Europe,  and  the 
state  of  morality  among  Governments, 
is  such  that  we  cannot  answer  for  a 
single  day  tliat  they  will  not  make 
might  right  at  any  moment  or  at  any 
point.  Becollect  the  negotiations  which 
occurred — and  they  were  by  no  means 
fictitious,  but  authentic  negotiations — 
between  Count  Bismarck  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  with  regard  to  the  an- 
nexation between  them  of  Holland  and 
Belgiimi,  and  that  they  should  each 
defend  ttieir  share  of  the  spoil  against 
aU  comers.  Your  Lordships  do  not  sup- 
pose that  men  of  that  position  and  note 
talk  over  plans  of  that  sort  like  school 
girls  talking  about  their  sweethearts, 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  chatting  ?  Do 
you  suppose  these  ideas  were  not  in 
the  brains  of  those  two  able  men  as 
possibilities,  and  that  the  only  thing 
which  prevented  their  maturity  was  that 
it  suited  neither  party  to  carry  them  fur- 
ther at  that  time?  WeU,  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
asks  my  noble  Friend  opposite — '  *  Are  you 
ready  to  support  your  guarantees,  and 
are  you  strong  enough  to  defend  them  ?'* 
My  noble  Friend  opposite  says — **We 
are  strong  enough  ;  we  have  a  great 
Navy."  But  is  it  not  most  extraordinary 
that  my  noble  Friend — a  Member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  a  most  important  Member 
— knowing  what  he  must  have  known  of 
the  state  of  Europe  last  year,  should 
have  allowed  the  Kimj  to  be  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  as  it  has  been  ?  The  Go- 
vernment then,  it  appears,  regrets  what 
has  been  done,  and  has  placed  the  Army 
at  a  higher  strength ;  but  it  is  impos- 
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Biblo  to  suppose  tliat  strengtli  is  equal 
to  maintaining  our  guarantees  affecting 
Belgium  and  other  countries  ;  and  there- 
fore, eonsideriug  the  noble  Earl  has  not 
said  that  we  will  stand  Ly  these  guaran- 
tees, his  speech  will  very  much  increase 
the  diiEcuity  of  maintaining  them,  and 
very  much  alarm  those  who  believe  that 
the  safety  and  honour  of  England  are 
involved  in  maintaining  them.  My  noble 
Friend's  language  is  much  less  strong 
than  it  was  six  months  ago,  because  we 
understood  then  from  hmi  that  he  did 
regard  the  guarantee  respecting  Belgium 
as  one  which  England  should  never 
shirk.  I  cannot  help  saying,  then,  that 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  answer 
of  my  noble  Friend  opposite.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  this  countiy 
is  boimd  strictly  to  maintain  whatever 
covenants  she  has  entered  into  with  other 
nations ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  our 
duty  —  our  bounden  duty  —  to  provide 
ourselves  with  such  a  force  as  will  enable 
us  to  do  so  with  that  lofty  spirit  which 
has  ever  characterized  us. 

Earl  GEANYILLE  :  One  word  in 
explanation  regarding  the  treaty  obliga- 
tion as  to  Belgium.  I  certainly  declme 
giving  general  answers  to  specifio  cases 
put  by  the  noble  Marquess;  but  the 
noble  Lord  forgets  that  the  treaty  obli- 
gation entered  into  at  the  end  of  last 
summer  with  regard  to  Belgium  was  ex- 
actly one  of  those  engagements  which 
I  said  we  entered  into  in  the  belief  that 
we  could  carry  them  out ;  and  I  added 
that  I  defied  the  noble  Marquess  to  show 
that  we  used  any  words  to  which  we  do 
not  adhere. 

The  E.VEL  of  LATJDEEDALE  said, 
as  the  Navy  had  been  alluded  to,  he 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  few  re- 
niaiks.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
that  the  fleet  did  Httlo  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Crimea;  and  there  was  good 
reason  for  it,  for  the  guns  and  shot 
which  they  cairied  were  perfectly  use- 
less against  stone  walls  or  granite.  There 
was  not  a  broadside  gun  that  carried 
solid  shot,  and  anybody  who  knew  any- 
thing of  our  naval  guns  knew  that 
hollow  shot  were  perfectly  useless  against 
granite  forts.  That  would  sufiioienuy  ac- 
count for  the  Navy  doing  nothing.  But 
as  an  instance  which  lately  occurred  he 
might  mention  that  tEe  Eeport  of  the 
French  Admiral  who  commanded  the 
French  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  and  whioh 
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did  comparatively  nothing,  gave  the 
reason  why.  The  Admiral  said — **  I  had 
not  a  shij)  with  me  with  which  I  could 
go  near  their  shores."  Now,  he  was 
sent  to  carry  on  coast  operations,  and  if 
he  was  not  supplied  with  ships  that 
could  go  near  the  shore  what  could  he 
do  ?  The  Admiral  showed  that  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  French  officers  or  the 
men,  as  the  officers  and  men  from  the 
ships  behaved  admirably  when  defending 
Paris.  He  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale) 
had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
our  fleet;  but  he  believed  that  at  the 
present  moment  our  fleet  was  much 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  French. 
We  had  hardly  a  single  armour  vessel 
afloat  for  coast  and  harbour  operations ; 
hardly  a  vessel  fit  to  go  in  shore  and  at- 
tack forts.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  a 
distinguished  American  officer  had  found 
out  that  we  had  a  very  powerful  fleet. 
It  was  true  we  had  about  40  iron-dads ; 
but  they  all  di*ew  from  24  to  26  or  27 
feet  of  water.  Now,  these  vessels  were 
not  fit  for  coast  operations.  What  we 
required  was  a  very  large  number  of 
vessels  fitted  for  operations  in  shore.  Of 
armour-plated  vessels  drawing  less  than 
16  feet  of  water  we  had  hardfy  any,  ex- 
cept the  class  of  vessels  caUed  g^unboats. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  our  fleet  con- 
sisted of  very  powerful  ships,  but  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  these 
40  vessels  were  armour-plated  that  they 
were  fit  to  attack  forts.  He  did  not  think 
that  out  of  the  40  we  had  above  10 
which  were  shot-proof  against  guns  of 
12  tons  or  upwards.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Navy  was  in  such  a  state 
as  the  public  supposed  it  to  be.  We 
were  not  in  a  state  to  defend  our  own 
coasts  or  forts,  or  to  attack  an  enemy's. 
They  knew  that  some  200,000  men  could 
be  collected  on  the  opposite  coast  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  as  the  ports  opposite 
had  each  20  or  30  large  ships  at  com- 
mand, each  ship  capable  of  transporting 
800  to  1,000  men,  the  work  of  tranship- 
ment would  not  fail  on  that  ground. 

Eabl  OEEY,  in  reply,  acknowledged 
that  the  present  would  be  an  inoppor- 
tune moment  for  discussing  the  conduct 
of  England  during  the  war  just  closed, 
but  hoped  some  noble  Lord  would  bring 
the  matter  forward  before  the  Session 
was  over. 

Motion  agreed  to,    (No.  83.) 
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JUSTICES  ntOOEDXTBE  (ENQLAND) 
BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts  regu- 
lating Proceedings  before  Justices  of  the  Peace 
out  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England — Was  pre" 
tented  hy  The  Lord  Caibmb;  read  1*.    (No.  31.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  'till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Monday^  6th  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.}— NxwMiMBiBSwoBir— Lord  Henry 
Richard  Charles  Somerset,  for  Monmouth 
County. 

Select  Committbx  —  Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful 
Combinations  [2nd  March],  ^icharged  ;  West- 
meath,  d(0.  Unlawful  Combinations,  appointed^ 

PuBuo  Biii|s  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading—Jn'' 
come  Tax  Assessment  *  [64]. 

Second  Beading^  Army  Regulation  [39],  debate 
adjourned;  Stamp  Act  (1870)  Amendment* 
[46];  Metropolitan  Commons  Supplemental* 
[63] ;  Local  GoTernment  Supplemental  *  [63]. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— WESTMEATH,  Ac 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  I  beg  to  give 
Notioe  of  my  intention  to  do  what  I 
fliiTiTr  will  be  ajneeable  to  the  House — 
that  is,  to  fulm  an  implied  obligation 
which  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  under- 
took in  the  course  of  the  debate  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  Oommittee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  Westmeath.  My 
noble  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  intimated — and  I  supported  him 
in  the  intimation — ^that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  ujs  to  alter  the  terms 
of  the  Motion  by  omitting  the  closing 
words,  which  were  considered  to  bear 
the  interpretation  that  we  desired  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  Go- 
vemment in  regard  to  the  inquiry — an 
interpretation  we  never  intended  them 
to  bear.  It  was  impossible  to  do  this  at 
the  'time ;  but  it  can  be  done  now  by 
cancelling  the  Order  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Oommittee,  and  making  a  fresh 
one.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  Order  is  cancelled 
for  this  purpose  alone ;  and  as  it  is  de- 
sirable Uiat  no  time  be  lost,  I  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  in  the  course  of  this 
evening. 


SCOTLAND-MAIL  TRAINS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  CAENEGIE  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  the  Post  Office 
authorities  have  exacted  any;  and,  if 
so,  what  penalties  from  the  Eailway 
Companies  in  the  north  of  Scotland  for 
l^e  frequent  impunctuality  of  the  mail 
trains  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  Post  Office  authorities  had  not  ex- 
acted any  such  fine,  nor  did  he  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  so.  He  was 
informed  that  the  principal  irregulari- 
ties were  occasioned  by  delays  in  Ihe 
branch  lines,  or  by  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  winter  weather,  which  made  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  trains, 
that  they  should  travel  at  a  slower  pace, 
and  be  stopped  more  frequently  for 
examination.  In  ordinary  times,  the 
overtime  hardly  ever  amounted  to  more 
than  half  an  hour  on  the  journey  of 
about  500  miles,  over  lines  belonging  to 
two  or  three  different  railway  com- 
panies. Delays  often  were  owing  to  the 
letters  not  being  ready  on  the  branch 
lines,  in  consequence  of  a  press  of  busi- 
ness. If  the  Post  Office  were  to  insist 
on  exacting  the  penalties  for  delay,  the 
railway  companies  would,  of  course, 
insist  on  not  waiting  for  the  branch 
mails,  and  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
public  would  result. 

SMALL  POX  AT  GREAT  GRIMSBT. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  CADOGAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  on  the  8th  February  a 
vessel  called  **  The  Star,"  from  Hartle- 
pool to  London,  put  in  at  Grimsby, 
where  the  Captain  landed  a  seaman 
suffering  from  small  pox,  and  that  the 
Captain  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the 
authorities  to  take  the  man  on  board 
agfldn,  and  was  informed  that  his  con- 
duct subjected  him  to  a  severe  penalty  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE:  Sir,  I  have  inquired 
into  the  case,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  exactly  as  has  been  represented.  It 
appears  that  the  captain  of  the  Star 
landed  one  of  his  sailors  at  the  Boyal 
Dock  on  or  about  8th  of  February,  and 
took  him  through  the  streets  to  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  leaving  him 
outside  the  office  while  he  went  in,  and 
stated  his  belief  that  the  man  was  suffer^ 
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ing  from  small-pox.    He  was  told  that  tho  Admiralty  on  the  30th  June ;  also, 

he  ought  not  to  take  the  man  about  the  why  Copies  of   the    several  Contracts 

public  strootS;  as  it  was  dangerous,  and  made  with  Messrs.  Foord,  Messrs.  Ball 

contrary  to  law  ;   and  he  was  recom-  and  Co.,   and  with  others  for  various 

mended  to  take  lodgings  for  the  sick  works  in  connection  with  the  extension 

man ;  and  as  he  apprehended  some  dif-  of  Chatham  Dockyard  have  not  been 

ficulty  in  finding  them  imder  the  cir-  presented  to  this  House  as  required  by 

cumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  advised  the  Act  28  and  29  Vic  c.  51  ? 

to  apply  to  tho  relieving  officer.     He  Mb.  BAXTEE:  Sir,   a  copy  of  the 

went  to  the  relieving  officer's  house,  and  amended     draft      contract    was     pre- 

found  that  ho  was  not   at  home,  and  sented,   and  forms  part  of  the  Corre- 

he  was  again  recommended  to  get  tho  spondence  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 

man  lodgings.     He  was  now  told   to  on  the  2nd  of  August  last ;  and  though 

take  tho  man  on  board  again ;  and  I  be-  the  conditions,  specifications,  and  sche- 

liove  that  ho  did  not  apply  to  any  other  dule  were  signed  by  the  contractor  on 

person.     I  will  add  that  this  scandal,  the  4th  of  June,  1870,  and  are  alone  a 

as  I  may  call  it,  has  arisen  in  conse-  sufficient  security  for  us,  the  continued 

qucnce  of  Great  Grimsby  not  having  absence  of  the  contractor  in    Vienna, 

availed  itseK  of  the  power  given  under  where  he  has  extensive  works  in  hand, 

the  37th  clause  of  the  Sanitary  Act  to  has  delayed  our  solicitor  in  obtaining 

erect   either  temporary   or    permanent  his  signature  to  the  formal  deed.     I 

hospitals,  which,  necessary  in  all  large  understand  the  contractor  has  now  sent 

towns,   aro  especially  indispensable  in  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  agent  to  sign 

our  seaports.  for  him.     I  may  add  that  no  aelay  or  loss 

has  arisen  to  the  service  from  tho  non-sig- 

TUE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  nature  of  this  deed.   With  regard  to  the 

1871.— QUESTION.  second  part  of  the  Question  of  the  hon. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GEENVILLE  asked  ¥^°'^^,^'  5^,  advised  that  the  contracts 

Mr.  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  Who-  %^^^  alludedto,  and  of  which  some,  if  not 

ther  this  House  wiU  be  asked  specifi-  ^'  were  made  by  ilie  late  Govermnent, 

cally  to  vote  any  sum  towards  the  &-  ^^F^  ^^^  t^*f "f ,  "^^  ,^^^'  .^^JJ^ 

\.'4^-i^  ^^io»7i     ««;i   '^    ^4.     v^Ai.^  Visions  of  the  Act  quoted,  and,  there- 

bition  of  1871 ;  and,  if  not,  whether  any  ^        j^              ^  requisite  by  ^rtue  of 

Aarge  for  this  puipose  on  the  ordinary  ^^  ^                   ^  ^        I       ^  . 

Votes  of  Farhament  will  or  can  be  made         .~r.    \^  K.L.Z      '^'"^> /J   """"b 

by  any  Department  of  the  State?  T^^^  *"  ^^^''^,^^A    ^i^ 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE-  *^«,  ordinary  authonfr^  of  the  Admmdty, 

QUEE:  It  is  not.  Sir,  the  intention  of  and  P^^g  no  special  advantages  to^o 

Her  MaiGstv'a  Gover^ent  to  mIc  the  contractors.      There  is,  however,  no pos- 

w!f,  r*i   Y  V  ;°  T^!          f   „!5  siWe  objection,  should  the  hon.  Member 

SriJ^L  J  v>.-i  ^  J          \     f  wish  it    to  laV  copies  of  these   docu- 

S,^v-TLJ^  S  ^l.  n..  V      ♦  '  nients  on  the  Tab  e  of  the  House.    I 

T^A  71,  a\*do  nrS?  ^n^  -^J  TrA£  't"^r?'lZ 

aa^d::^'*'*^^^^^^*^'^'^^  S^^rtLto^Sb'e^r""  *" 

Bucn  a  purpose.  ^ 

NAVY— WORKS    AT    CHATHAM  NAVY— NAVAL   RESERVE   (SECOND 

DOCKYARD.— QUESTION.  CLASS).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CAWLEY  asked  tho  Secretary  to  Admiral  EESKINE  asked  the  Secre- 

the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  **  Amended  tary  to  the  Admiralty,  If  he  can  state  the 

Contract,'*  directed  to  be  prepared  by  number  of  Ordinary  Seamen  of  the  Mer- 

Board  Minute  of  March  17,  1869,  and  to  chant  Service  who  have  enrolled  them- 

be  entered  into  with  Mr.  Gabrilli  for  the  selves  in  the  Naval  Eeserve    (Seoond 

execution  of  works  at  Chatham  Dock-  Class)  from  its  establishment  to  the  pre- 

yard  has  been  signed  by  the  Contractor,    sent  time  ?    

and  why  a  Copy  of  such  Contract  was  Mr.  BAXTEB  :  I  regret  to  state  that 

not  presented  to  this  House  on  the  2nd  owing  to  circumstances  which  are,  no 

August  last,  along  with  the  Correspond-  doubt,  known  to  my  hon.  and  gallant 

ence  (Paper  412),   in  accordance  with  Eriend,  but  which  it  would  be  needless 

the  promise  given  by  the  Junior  Lord  of  to  explain  to  the  House  now,  the  Second 

Jfr.  Bruce 
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Class  Naval  Eeserye  has  proved  af^ure,  OFFICES, 

only  nine  men  navmg  enroUed  them-  jru«i>iv  v*xxvi:isj. 

selves.  QUESTIONS. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES  asked  the 

ARMY— MARRIED  SUBALTERNS.  First   Commissioner  of  Works,  AVhen 

QUESTION.  it  is  intended  to  remove  the  block  of 

LoED  GAELIES  asked  the  Secretary  ^°.'^«««  ^«*77'^.  ^"1|*'5?"*  ^*^««*  ^'^^ 

of   State    for    War,   Whether  he  will  King  Steee^  facing  the  Now  Homo  and 

objecttoextendinff  to  married  subalterns  i2^    » ■imm^ivT       t  j  xi    x           ^' 

and  all    Eogimental  Staff  officers  the  .^^  AW^5  't?  w^^''*  ^  1^°?'°? 

same  indulgence  already  afforded  to  other  of  the  block  to  which  tho  noble  Lord 

married  officers  in  respect  to  passages  on  ""^i^"^^^  T'?^   °°'^  occupied    by  pubho 

board  ship  for  a  female  sef^ant,  from  offices   which  were  very  much  needed 

which  the  former  are  at  present  ex-  ^nd  the  rest  was  occupied  by  special 

eluded  by  Clause  136  of  the  Army  Cir-  arrangement;  so  that  tho  whole  block 

cularofl870?  ^^"^^  ^^^P^^^J^.  ™  ^^®°  *^^  ^T 

Mb.  OAEDWELL,  in  reply,  said,  the  ^°™?  ^I*  ^l^'^^^S^^u?  ^.^""f  Tu"^' 

object  of  the  Circular  was  to  extend  to  ^^^  }^^J^l\  °^  *>^  Y°t  }'^  ^T 

those  officers,  who  were  entitled  to  have  ^^^^^  P^^^  ^°^^  ^*^.'*  f  the  work 

male  servants  kept  at  the  pubUc  expense,  being  earned  on.    No  object  would  be 

the  power  of  substituting  female  servants  S^'^^  ^^  f '^?.  ^"'^  ^^T^^  ^*  P'fi 

in  certain  cases.     Subalterns  were  not  s*'^*'  and  the  puUing  of  it  down  would 

allowed  to  have  any  servants  at  all.  °°^y  «^^'t    *^°   scaffolding  and    tho 

workmen  engaged  m  the  erection  ot  tho 

new  buildings. 

ARMY  RESERVE  FUND.-QUESTION.  Lord    JOHN    MANNERS    asked 

Mb.  8TAPLET0N  asked  the  Secre-  whether  Parliament    Street  would    be 

tary  of  State  for  War,  K  there  is  any  widened  ? 

objection  tolayupon  the  Table  a  Return  Mr.   AYRTON   said,   that  Question 

of   the  Ajmy  Reserve    Fund  and  tho  involved  another  important  question — 

Guards'  Reserve  Fund,  showing  from  namely,  whether  the  Treasury  or  the 

whence  they  are  derived  and  how  ap-  public  wore  to  give  up  pai*t  of  tlio  land 

plied  ?  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  public 

Mr.  card  well  said,  in  reply,  he  expense  for  the  purpose  of  widening  a 

thought  the  Paper  furnished  that  mom-  street.     There  was  no  Act  of  Parliament 

ing  would  provide  his  hon.  Friend  with  which  directed  any  part  to  be  so  applied ; 

the  information  he  wished.     K  it  did  but  it  was  competent  to  the  Government 

not,  he  would  give  him  any  farther  in-  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  have  ade- 

formation  he  might  desire.  quato    approaches   to  the    Home    and 

Colonial  OiEces.  Those  approaches  would 

CHANT  SERVICE,— QUESTION. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  President  ITALT— THE  PAPAL  STATES, 

of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  state,  If  the  r^Tn?QTT^v 

20,158  Foreign  Seamen,  mentioned  in  QTTEstion. 

the  Return  presented  on  the  15th  Feb-  Mr.  W.JOHNSTON  asked  tho  honour- 

ruary,  are  Able  Seamen ;  and,  if  so,  to  ^^^^  Member  for  Longford,  Whether,  as 

state  the  number  of  Foreimers  in  addi-  stated  in  '*  The  Belfast  Daily  Examiner'* 

tion  thereto  serving  in  omer  capacities  of  the  27th  ult.,  he  has  postponed  his 

in  the  Merchant  Service  ?  Motion  concerning  the  **  occupation  by 


foreigners  serving  in  our  merchant  ser-  ^  favour  of  the  Papacy,  and  in  conso- 

vice,  whether  acting  as  seameU;  or  as  quence  of  a  meeting  held  at  Archbishop 

cooks,  stokers,  &c.     He  could  not  dis-  Manning's  on  the  23rd  of  February  ? 

cover  that  tiie  Board  of  Trade  had  any  ^R-  O'REILLY  said,  in  reply  to  his 

information  as    to    how  many  of  the  ^on.  Friend,  he  would  beg  to  read  a 

20,158  were  able  seamen.  statement  which  he  made  in  his  place  in 
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tlo    Hou8»,  on  the  oocajitm  of  post-  inMT-FLEITWOOD  BiERiOKS. 

ponine  tno  Motion  to  wmca  tne  queBtion  _ 

referred.    He  said  that^  question. 

.'Ho  did  it  in  .o.pHa..«  with  th.  urgent  r*-  ^E.  EAS^OK  aAod_ttie  SecretjUT 
pTMonUtion  of  nuinj  Ir!.h  Member,  that,  the  of  State  for  War,  If  lie  wiU  State  why, 
Paperi  hftTing  been  deliTored  lite  on  Thundaj,  whon  barracks  at  other  places  are  over- 
it  was  irapoMible  to  study  them  bj  Friday  oiler-  crowded,  thoao  at  Fleetwood  are  kept 
noon;  that  many   Iriah   Members  being  sbMnt  unoccuuied ? 

from  '0"n.  """Id  not  bo  prwent  on  the  day  origi-  ^      &AEDWELL,   in  reply,  Said,  he 

nally  flied  for  the  diicuaiion  of  the  Motion."  ■^''-  '^■^•"f  "  -^j^j^i  in  iv^./,  >huu,  j™ 
understood  that  it  was  intended  to  put  a 

With  rogard  to  the  etatemont  in  a  Bel-  regiment  in  the  Fleetwood  Barracks,  and 

fast  newspaper  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  reason  why  they  had  not  been  occu- 

reforrcd,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seemg  pied  already  was  that  it  had  not  beea 

any  such  statement,  except  that  when  decided  what  particular  regiment  should 

ho    waa   listening  to   a  debate  in   the  go  there,  and  as  it  was  undeBirable  to 

House,  hia  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  bavo    two    removes    they    had,    oonio- 

Belfast  himself  put  in  bis  hand  what  he  quently,  remained  empty. 
stated  to  be  a  Belfast  newspaper.    He 
glanced    at    the    newspaper,    and   eaw 

=&f  ".Sorif-ri'  ?;:."  ™e  house  t,x  *™  L.s.to»Ds. 

converration,,  u.d  ga™  rMhor  .report  '"<""":  TAX.-anESIIO«. 
of  what  might  have  been  said,  instead  Me.  Aldebsian  LUSK  asked  Mr. 
of  what  was  said.  He  had  given  bia  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
reasons  in  bis  place  in  Parliament  for  it  is  true  that  the  House  Tax  and  Laud- 
the  course  he  hod  taken,  and  be  hoped  lords'  Income  Tax  are  now  being  col- 
Ma  hon.  Friend,  and  he  was  sure  the  lected  in  some  parts  of  the  metropolis 
House,  would  excuse  bim  if  he  declined  on  the  ratins  of  the  new  Yaluation  Act, 
to  give  an  account  of  private  conversa-  32  and  33  "Vlo.  c,  67,  while  by  the  48rd 
tions  in  his  own  house  or  in  the  house  section  of  that  Act  such  rating  does  not 
of  another.  come  into  force  before  6th  April,  1871,  P 
The  CHANCELLOH  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  in  reply,  that  it  was  necaa- 
TRADE  MARKS.— aOESTION.  ^ary  to  distinguish  between  valuation 
If  T,  .  m.-n-r^-n  i  ,.,  tt  1  aud  poTsoual  rating.  It  was  quite  true 
Mb  p.  a.  TA^OR  aakod  the  Under  that  the  Act  did  not  come  into  foroe  tiU 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  has  ^be  month  of  April ;  but  it  was  upon  the 
attention  has  been  caUod  to  the  great  yoJuatiou  that  the  assessment  was  made, 
inconvenience  occasionally  caused  by  the  ^„^  alterations  being  allowed  as  seemed 
iniiocont  infringement  of  Trade  Marks;  good  to  the  Commiisionets.  The  new 
and  ifhedoesnot  think  thatitwould  be  Valuation  bad  been  mode  under  the  Act 
just  to  insist  upon  registration  as  an  es-  f^^  ^^  convenience  of  the  taxpajenp, 
sential  condition  before  any  claun  of  da-  ^^^  ti,^  Commissioners  had  aUowW^that 
mages  for  infringement  of  trademarks  valuation  to  be  aent  in  as  their  valuation, 
•=tn.%mcSi^  FORTESCTTE  -d  upon  it  they  bad  made  their  a««e. 
replied  that  ho  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  inconveniences  occurred  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.    That  armT— LEAVE  OP   ABSENCE  TO 

was  a  matter  which  deserved  considera-  OFFICERS ftUESTION 

tion.     This  Question,  however,  was  put 

in  a  very  abstract  form,  and  was  not  vcty  ^^-  LEA  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 

easy  to  answer.     At  the  same  time,  he  ^o""  '^"r,  Whether  any  officer  in  receipt 

must  remind  tbo  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  of  ^^^  Pay  and  on  active  service  can 

Bill,  conceivcdvoiy  much  in  the  spirit  of  obtain    leave    of    absence    for    several 

Ills  Question,  was  introduced  three  years  months  at  a  time,  in  order  to  prosecute 

ogo  by  the  late  President  of  the  Board  pohtical  objects;   if  so,   whether  auch 

of  Trade,  and  he  was  informed  that  it  I'^ave  is  granted  by  the  Field  Marshal 

met  with  a  very  cool  reception  in  the  Commanding-in-Ohief,  without  consul- 

jSouse  tation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War? 
2fr.  O'Seiily 
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Me.  card  well  :  Sir,  leave  of  ab-  expreseion  used  by  tlie  Grand  Jury — but 

senoe,  within  tbe  rules  laid  down  by  the  "  wbolly  insufficient."     Thatis  the  only 

Queen's  regulations,  is  granted  to  offi-  point  on  which  the  noblo  Lord's  quota- 

cera  by  Hia  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field  tion  is  not  accurate.     The  telegram  ia 

Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  without  quite  nt  the  noblo  Lord's  service  if  he 

reference  to  me.     I  do  not  iuow  what  likes.     With  respect  to  tlio  Charge  of 

my  hon.  Friend  points  to  particularly.  Chief  Justice  Monaghan,  the  noblo  Lord 

Members  of  this  House  who  are  in  the  isdoubtlosgawarethat  the  Charge  of  the 

Army  obtain  leave   during    the  whole  Chief  Justice  is  not  an  official  document 

Session  of  Parliament.     With  regard  to  ■ — that  there  Is  no  report  of  it  which  we 

other  officers  desiring  leave,  the  Com-  shouldbo  justified  in  attempting  to  hold 

mander-in-Chief  ia  guided  by  oonddera-  the   Chief  Justice  bound  by,  in  case  a 

tiouB  of  the  requirements  of  the  service,  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  report. 

and  not  by  any  reference  to  the  poli-  Still,  a  report  of  that  Charge  is  in  my 

tical  objects  they  may  have  in  view.  hands,  which  I  believe  has  been  made  ■ 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  and  in 

IRELAND— STATE  OF  WESTMEATn.  ^"^^^  report,  substantially  corresponding 
QtTESTiONs  ^'^  what  the  noble  Lord  has  stated, 
'  the  Chief  Justice  says — 

LoBD   CLAUD  JOHN  HAMILTON  ,.„,     ,        ,    .^ 

^^  the  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasury.  .^riVj;^'.!:^  SC'lTX'Vr^ 

Whether  it  la  true  that  the  th-and  Jury  that  tiling)  «re  prooeediag  from  bxl  to  none." 

of  Weatmeath,  on  Thursday  last,  passed  ,                 ^    .i.     -l- j  n      .- 

i.pe.ol«lioi.  to  ae  effect-            '^  t.  im.w.r  to  the  thud  Que.l.on,  as  to 
the  resident  magietrato  at  Trim — 

"  Th«t  the  mewnrei  hitherto  adopted  by  Her  ,  ~.    ,      ,   .             .    ,    .   .         . ,     , 

Moiertr'a   GoTernment   for    the   Bnppression  of  ,   "  Whetter  it  i.  oorreot  that  the  rejidentmsgja- 

ngrarUDind  other  crimei  inToWing  intimidBtion  t""  nt  Tnm.the  M.iie  town  of  Mealh,  informed 

hiTO  prOTed  whollj  ineffaotivo,  and  that  an  im-  "«■■  Majeatj  a  Judges  hehad  received  Ivustworthj 

meduito  romedj  is  urgently  demanded  for  a  iIrIo  ;nforniBtioo  tbitthey  wera  to  ho  attacked  on  their 

of  thing.  >o  trul,  dOKfibed  hj  the  Chief  Seoro-  J0»m«j  from  Tnm  to  MoUingar,  tho  attiio  town 

tarj  for  Ireland  a>  '  intolerahle ;  ■ "  ?',  Weatmeath  ;  and  whether  he  reported  euob 

1    i.\.        /^L-  I.    T     .-        -.r          1  information  to  Dublin Castio  ?"— 
whether  Uhief    Justice  Monaghan,    in 

his  chargo  to  tho  said  Grand  Jury,  de-  the  resident  magistrnto  made  a  report,  I 

scribed  Uie  state  of  affairs  in  that  county  bebeve,  to  officers  of  Hor  Majesty's  Qo- 

as  "going  from  bad  to  worse;"  and,  vemment  upon  that  subject,  and  stated 

if  it  18  correct  that  the  resident  magi-  that  he  had  received  information  to  the 

strate  at  Trim,  the  assize  town  of  Meath,  effect  that  the  Judges  wore  to  be  attacked 

informed  Het  Majesty's  Judges  he  had  on  their  journey  from  Trim  to  MuUingar. 

received    trustworthy  information   that  With  regard  to  this  being  tniatworthy 

they  were  to  be  attaakedon  their  journey  information,  I  believe  it  to  have  been 

from  Trim  to  Mullingar,  the  assize  town  trustworthy  so  far  as  respects  the  cha- 

of  Wostoeath  ;  and  whether  he  reported  racter  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was 

such  information  to  Dublin  Caatle  ?  received.     I  particularly  dwell  on  tho 

Mk.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  will  give  phrase— "so  far  as  concerns  the   cha- 

ia  the  noble  Lord  the  most  accurate  in-  racter  of  the  person  from  whom  it  waa 

formation  in  my  power  with  reference  to  received."     But  with  regard  to  its  being 

the  three  Questiona  he  has  put  to  me.  trustworthy  information  in  the  sense  of 

With  regard  to  the  first,    I  have  no  its  being  information  with  a  great  pro- 

anthority  in  my  possession  with  respect  bable  appearance  of  truth,  I  am  bound 

to  the  presentment  of  the  Glrand  Jury  or  to  say  we  consider  it  waa  not  trustworthy 

their  resolution  exc^t  a  telegram  which  in  that  sense,  because  there  were  several 

waa  sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Government;  indications  in  the  report  itself  which 

but,  frx>m  what  I  have  seen  in  the  news-  appeared  to  show  that  it  was  not  worthy 

papers,  I  conclude  that  the  telegram  is  of  belief.     Notwithstanding    that,    in 

textually  a  transcript  of  the  substance  consequence  of    the  very  fact  of  such 

of  that  document,  a  fact  of  which  I  waa  a  report    having    reached    the    Crown 

not  aware   during   the    debate.     The  Sohcitor,  communication  waa  made  to 

quotation  of  the  noble  Lord  ia  correct,  Dublin  Castle,  and  special  precautions 

with  this  exception — which  is  of  some  were  token  upon  the  road  by  which  tho 

consequence — fliat  it  does  not  contain  Judges  proceeded,  which,  however,  waa 

the  words    "wholly   ineffective" — Uio  not  the  route  indicated  in  tho  report. 
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Tho  Charge  of  the  Cliief  Justice  may  be 
examined  by. the  noble  Lord  if  he  de- 
sires it. 

NAVY—**  MEGiERA."— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KAV^iNAGH  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  Secretar}'  to  the  Admiralty,  "Whether 
it  is  true  that  Her  Majesty's  transport 
sliip  '*  Megrora  "  has  just  been  commis- 
sioned to  take  out  to  Sydney  33  officers 
and  350  men,  with  several  hundred  tons 
of  stores,  whereas  she  is  only  qualified 
to  carry  14  officers  and  220  men;  that 
Iialf  tho  officers'  mess  gear  is  on  deck 
from  want  of  stowage  room  ;  that  she  is 
moreover  in  an  imseaworthy  condition, 
leaking  from  stem  to  stem,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  distinct  assurance 
of  her  commander  that  the  ship  was  not 
ready  for  sea,  the  Admiral  told  him  '*  he 
must  go,  as  he  had  orders  to  send  him 
off?" 

Mr.  BAXTEE:  It  is  true,  Sir,  that 
Iler  Majesty's  ship  Mega^ra  was  com- 
missioned to  take  out  to  Australia  33 
officers  and  350  men  (inclusive  of  her 
own  complement),  with  400  tons  of  cargo. 
It  is  not  true  that  she  was  only  calcu- 
lated to  carry  14  officers  and  220  men ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  taken  to  the 
Cape  22  officers,  425  men,  26  women, 
and  56  children,  in  addition  to  her  own 
crew ;  and  from  Jamaica  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle  18  officers,  400  men,  12  women, 
and  12  children,  also  exclusive  of  her 
complement.  She  has  also  frequently 
carried  over  400  tons  of  cargo.  There  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement  that 
she  is  unseaworthy  and  leaking  from  stem 
to  stem,  nor  in  the  further  statement 
that  the  men  had  twice  protested  against 
going  to  sea.  With  respect  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  officers,  I  have  to 
state  to  the  House  that  I  have  this 
morning  seen  Vice  Admiral  Elliott,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  Sheemess,  who  au- 
thorizes me  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  amply  sufficient.  Hegarding 
what  passed  at  Plymouth  between  Ad- 
miral Codrington  and  Captain  Thrupp, 
I  prefer  quoting  the  account  of  the  con- 
versation given  by  the  Admiral  himself, 
and  received  at  Whitehall  to-day — 

''Aflcr  dusk  Captain  Thrupp  again  oame  to 
me  from  tho  Afegctra  and  asked  if  the  ship 
might  wait  till  next  day  (Sunday)  morning.  As 
he  acknowledged  haring  reoeired  the  itorei  I 
had  ordered  for  the  ship's  use,  I  inquired  his 
reasons  for  remaining,  as  there  was  a  fine,  fidr 
wind  for  the  ship.    He  said  that  the  ship's  deoks 

Mr.  Gladstone 


were  lumbered  up  with  caskB  and  packagee 
which  had  not  yet  been  stowed  away.  It  appeared 
that  they  were  not  publio  stores,  but  provision!, 
dec,  for  the  mess  of  the  ofiBcers.  Considering 
that  after  fitting  out  for  the  eastward  the  ship 
had  been  two  days  in  this  port,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  officers  might  have  procured  and  stowed 
away  their  own  sea  stock  before  then,  and  as  it 
could  not  take  half  an  hour's  attention  on  their 
part  to  do  it  now,  I  did  not  see  sufficient  reason 
to  authorize  the  Megcsra  remaining  another 
day.  I  told  Captain  Thrupp  that  if  the  weather 
was  bnd,  or  the  wind  from  the  south-west,  I  knew 
the  Admiralty  would  not  wish  him  to  go  to  sea ; 
but  that  as  the  weather  was  fine,  and  a  nice  fair 
wind  blowing,  I  did  not  think  the  Admiralty 
would  be  pleased  if,  without  any  defects  to  bo 
taken  in  hand,  he  remained  another  day  in  tho 
Sound,  as  it  was  a  great  object  for  tho  Megctra 
to  got  clear  out  of  the  Channel.  I  may  add  that 
I  did  not  giro  Captain  Thrupp  any  order  to  sail 
on  that  evening,  though  I  certainly  advised  him 
as  I  stated  above." 

What  really  caused  the  inconvenience 
and  disconcert  was  the  very  large 
quantity  of  private  baggage  and  stores 
belonging  to  the  officers  and  men  taken 
in  at  Sheemess  and  Plymouth  after  the 
ship  had  completed  her  loading,  and  for 
which  sufficient  allowance  had  not  been 
made.  The  condition  of  some  of  the 
main-deck  ports,  moreover,  seems  to 
have  been  imperfect,  and  in  consequence 
the  water  washed  from  side  to  side,  wet- 
ting the  things  which  had  not  been 
stowed  away.  As  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  ship,  her  readiness  to  go  to  sea, 
&c.,  perhaps  the  House  would  like  to 
hear  me  read  two  or  three  sentences 
from  a  letter  dated  Saturdav,  &om  Rear 
Admiral  Forbes,  at  Queenstown — 

"I  h<avo  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with 
their  Lordships'  directions  by  telegraph,  of  yester- 
day, which  I  found  on  my  return  to  Queens- 
town.  I  have  carefully  inspected  the  Meg^tra  tbii 
morning,  and  have  already  telegraphed  to  their 
Lordships  my  opinion  that  the  ship  is%t  for  th« 
service  on  which  she  is  employed.  ...  All 
the  decks  are  much  lumbered ;  but  she  is  very 
ill-stowed,  and  much  clearance  may  be  mado 
when  this  is  bettor  done.  .  .  .  The  ports  ara 
now  mended  and  re-lincd,  and  new  ones  plaeed 
where  necessary.  Tho  main  dock  is  also  incon- 
veniently crowded  for  sleeping ;  by  clearing  out 
the  troop  deck  below  as  suggested,  many  men  now 
berthed  above  may  be  berthed  thero.  .  .  Tho 
result  of  my  inspection  is  that  the  Megosra 
has  been  inconveniently  crowded  with  cargo, 
considering  the  quantity  of  stores  and  efleets  ao- 
compnnying  the  officers  and  men  she  takes  oat ; 
that  landing  about  100  tons  weight  would  rid  ber 
of  this  evil ;  and  that  the  officers  taking  pasaage 
have  also  been  crowded  considering  the  leng& 
of  the  voyage.  If  the  number  of  them  were  re- 
duced by  four  the  remainder  would  also  ba  re- 
lieved." 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  Queenstown 
accordingly. 
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CLERKS   OF  CONVICT   PRISONS.  ARMY— DOUBLE  COMMISSIONS. 

ColoireLaiLPINmkeaiheSsorelary  ^f";  W'^  J^*?  "l"  .8«"W  "J 

lo  (bo  Treasury,  Whether  the  e<m  oY  State forWur, Wh.Oier  he .,  ,wjre  th.l 

£150,  Toted  ia  the  Ciril  Seryioe  Eeli-  foyeral  Office™  on  fuUpay  in  HerMi^ 

in.teBl869-70anai870-7I,forincrea«»g  J™ty'»  Eeguta  Force.,  a.  »en  a.  some 

the  pay  ot  th.  Qork .  in  Oon-rict  Priaons,  p''}™«!f  m  the  Tolimtoer  Semce,  alao 

haa^oen  di.bureed  a>  Toted;  if  not,  hold    Conian.nona    m   the    Yoomimij 

n.h.t  ha.  become  ot it f  Cavalr,;    and,  whether  the  re.tet.on 

Mb.  8TAN8FELD  uiid,  in  reply,  that  P"'  »°  ??™"''"S. ''"°"'  °j  ^°'Z°: 

the  .umof  £450  for  inorianng  tie  pay  '"»  ^  ''°"  '' 'M  "™  '™«  *»» 

of  the  clerk,  in  the  conrict  pAon.  tad  Oomna«on.,  or,  if  he  doe.,  one  of  them 

been in.ertodin the E.timate.of  1869-70,  !»»"  '?  »' »  P«roly  honorary  ohaxaoter, 

but  wa.  not  required  or  eipended  in  that  ■•  ."{[phcable  ako  to  the  holding  of  Oom- 

year.    Ittra.i.o  aakedforin  1B70-Ibr  mi.«on.  in  the  Teomaniy  Caralry  a. 

in   error.     The  re.ult  wa.  that,  a.  ii  "f, "  "'' ™SS??" '           j      .    j> 

1869-70,  the  amount  would  be  returned  "j"  CAEDWELLwa.  understood  to 


to  the  Exchequer. 
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.ay  that  .ome  time  .inoe  the  practice  of 
i.auing  two  conuni.Nons  to  the  .ame 
officers  had  been  discontinued,  and  it 
was  intonded,  within  a  very  short  time, 

jAiiun — 11A110I1AI,  auavju   r.n-      ,  ,i  v      t   13   , 

DOWMENTS._<WESTI0N.  to  require  officer,  who  hdd  two  eom- 

missions  to  elect  between  them. 
Me.  CORRAKCE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Whether  Clause  32,  EMIGRATION  — TQE  CIRCULAR 
a.  1,  Execs,  of  Grant  over  School  Fees,  DESPATCH.— QUESTION. 
&0.  does  exclude  endowments  or  like       M«.  MACFIE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
reooipto  from  other  jouroes  than  those    ,       „,  g^,,  f^^  ^^^  Oolonie.,  Whether 
8poeiScrf-.namBly,Buh«!nptionsandpay-    a„,„„  i,„,  ^j^  receiyed  ftom  the 
ments  from  a  School  Boaji!                         Colonies  to  the  Circular  Despatch,  dated 
Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  rcphed,  tha     ,,,a,  pet  ijjo,  „  ^  Egiation! 
the  sums  which  could  be  wntttn  against    „j  jj  ,,,  jjj^^j,  ,„  ,     4i,;;7Xi,werB 
the  Gtoyemmenl  grant,  were  ^nfinod  to              j^^  q,,^j,  ^f  j^,  ^„„j,  , 
school  fees  and  voluntary  contributions,      ■jj,    KNATOHBULL  -  HCQESSEN 
He  might,  however,   remind  the  hon     ^j    -^        j      j^,,  answers  had  been 
Gentleman  that  whereas,  under  the  old    ,^i^^  ftj^  ^  tU  Colonies  to  the 
Code,  a,teduction  was  mad.  in  the  grant    ^n,^  i„  q„„u„„;   they  had  been 
onacoonntof  tha  endowment,  under  the    f„„|^ej  jo  the  Emigration  Commis- 
new  Code  there  was  no  such  reduction.      ^^^^  j^^  jheir  Eeport,  which  Eeport, 
giving  a  .ununary  of  their  content.,  he 
would  lay  on  the  Table,  and  if  the  hon. 
MUSIC  HALLS.— QUESTION.             Gentleman  would  communicate  with  liim 
Me.  08B0ENE  asked  the  Seer.lary   l""  ""'^l  considor  whotter  it  would  bo 
of  State  for  the  Homo  Department,  Why    desirable  to  print  any  of  the  answers  M 
the  mudo  hall,  in  London  are  allowed  to   cxltnio. 

Rive  entertainments  on  Ash  Wednesday  „_   _ 

S^hilst  all  theatreB  within  the  Metm-  EDUCATION-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCES, 
politan  district  are  compelled  to  close  quebtiokb. 

their  houBes  for  theatrical  repreeentatioiiB  Mb.  ASSHETON  CE0S8  asked  the 
on  that  day ;  and,  farther  to  ftBk,  if  he  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
will  take  etepB  to  place  muBic  halls  and  ho  has  any  objection  to  alter  the  EeTised 
theatres  on  tne  same  footing?  Code,  Article  19,  bo  oa  to  render  it  unne- 

Mr.  BKUOE,  in  reply,  said,  there  was  coBBai7thatthe250attendanceB  should  all 
no  difference.  Music-halls,  as  well  as  be  at  the  same  school  in  any  case  where  it 
theatres,  were  forbidden  to  be  opened  on  be  proved  totheaatisfactionof  the  Council 
OhristmaB  Day,  Ctood  Friday,  and  Ajsh  that  a  scholar  has  attended  more  schoola 
Wednesday.  than  one  in  consequence  of  the  bona  fide 

removal  of  his  parents  P 


1  V  i'J 


3f/effop^VA 


icoviioys: 


Cfl  Fsrf^. 
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ili.  W.  E.  FORSTEK.  in  r^t^Ir.  sal  i,  i  E^rsolin  :n  of  the  Grar-d  Jtut  of  "Wcst- 

prcsrut  Assize* :  an-i.  whe- 
ther it  i=  tLrr  intention  o:  ihe  GoTem- 
mert  to  coup  It  with  tii-?ir  r=qiiesi  for 
thv  appliiati.-iL  of  an  :: — '.■E^iiate-  reziedj 
tj  a  st^te  of  tLinzs  wliioh  uie  Grand 
J:irv  aarp^c,^  with  hira  in  d«cribin^  as 


Gf;r-t.-;r.'-'4r.  t;-;it  ;t  7rr,\.I'i  he  o'it  of  thrir 
vrvh^   to    rr-Aice    ar^T  arraLgrerierit   Lt 


th';  a't^T.^iaiiC^  of  the  scholar,  if   iL.:olerab:e  ? 
imiTi-U-TT'A  ir^iz:.  or.e  ^■h*'xA  to  another,        Me.    GLADSTONE  :    With  regard, 
''»'jld   be  t;iken    iito    ar:.»^Lt.      There  '  Sir.  to  laTincr  on  die  Table  the  rejoin- 
"f^hT^:  t-^0  'Lffiditfes  iri  the  wav.     In  the    tion  come  to  bv  the  Grand  Jurr  of  the 

•  •  • 

fir*t  plar;e.  alt}iO-:gh  :t  -waa  very  much  xrj  fXtUL.'^of  W'e^tmeath  during  the  present 
the  cTf-^i.'t  of  Enirlij-h  niarja;rers  and  Asnizes.  I  pre^ome  that  res«>lation  is  an 
uoh^y^lma^rerj  that  thev  coTild  be  relied  official  document,  and  I  therefore  see  no 
njfffTx.  jet  in  some  case^  there  was  ne-  :  difficulty  whatsoerer  in  its  being  laid  on 
ce*'?:ty  fr>r  inquirie**  which  would  be  the  Table.  As  to  the  intention  of  the 
TfiAfbi  zrjjTh  difficult  by  this  proposition.  Government  to  apply  immediate  reme- 
And  then  it  wonld  be  exceedingly  hard  ,  dies  to  the  evils  existing  in  that  county. 


to  know  how  to  apportion  the  prrants 
b'^ween  the  mhr/fAs.  Besides  ttis,  a 
po«!«!ibIe  change  of  school  was  considered 
in  making:  the  grant,  and  an  increase 
of  50  pCT  cent  was  given  in  consequence 
for  2-00  attendanc^r«.  It  would  be  ne- 
ce'i^ary  to  re-consider  the  money  grant 
if  the  n limber  of  attendances  was  dimi- 
nish c-^l. 

Mn.  GATIIOENE  ILARDY  asked, 
When  the  lietiims  which  he  had  moved 
for  on  this  subject  will  bo  circulated; 
and  whether  care  will  not  bo  taken  that 
the  JUivlHfA  Cffdfi  shall  not  como  into  full 
riperatioii  until  tliis  question  has  been 
(lih^'iis-sed  *f 

Mil.  iv.K  FORSTEE  roi»Ued,  that  the 
Returns  ho/i  left  the  Department  the 
very  morning  after  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ha^l  moved  for  them,  and  they 
would  bo  cinmlated  as  soon  as  possible. 
With  regard  it)  tho  second  part  of  the 
Question,  tho  Act  of  Parliament  clearly 
laid  down  that  one  month  was  the  time 
rofjuinxl  for  tho  Code  to  lie  on  the  Table 
before  it  sliouldbo  regarded  as  approved. 
PciTsonally,  ho  would  be  glad  of  an  opxx)r- 
tuni ty  of  explaining  any  portions  of  the 
Code,  and  as  two  or  throe  points  would 
bo  raised  to-morrow  ho  trusted  he  would 
then  havo  that  opportunity. 

IRELAND— GRAND  JURY  OF  WEST- 
MKATII.— QUESTION. 

T/>ici)  JOTTN  MANNERS  said,  as  tho 
Thief  Hecrotary  for  Ireland  was  not  in 
his  ])lac(',  ho  would  i)ut  to  tho  Prime 
Minihtijr  tho  Question  ho  had  intended 
to  ank  of  tho  noble  Marquess.  Ho  wished 
to  know,  Whether  tho  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Copy  of  tho 


undoubtedly  the  Government  have  taken, 
and  will  continue  to  take,  the  course 
which  thev  deem  to  be  best  calculated 

m 

to  bring  about  there  a  sound  and  satis- 
factory state  of  things. 

METROPOLIS -CAB  FARES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ETKYN  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  with  reference 
to  a  decision  given  in  the  Westminster 
Police  Court  with  respect  to  Cab  Fares, 
to  which  he  had  already  called  his  at- 
tention. Whether  he  is  prepared  to  take 
any  steps  during  the  present  Session  to 
render  more  clear  the  position  of  the 
public  and  the  cabowners  in  connection 
with  those  fares  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  replied  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing or  the  next  day  amended  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  subject  would 
appear.  He  might  also  take  that  op- 
portunity of  stating  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  considered  what  was  called  tho  free 
trade  experiment  had  already  been  suffi- 
ciently tried,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
with  no  substantial  success,  he  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  that  the  fares 
should  now  be  fixed.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  fix  them  at  the  rate  at 
which,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they 
had  been  fixed  by  the  fireo  action  of  cab- 
owners  themsolvos.  A  few  experiments 
had  boon  tried  at  somewhat  higher  fores 
with  a  better  class  of  vehicles;  but  the 
public  had  given  but  little  encourage 
ment  to  those  experiments,  and  the  old 
fares  had  to  be  resorted  to — ^that  was  to 
say,  28,  per  hour  in  the  case  of  the  or- 
dinary four-wheeled  cab,  and  6d,  per 
mile,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  arrange- 
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ment  witli  respect  to  the  first  two  miles 
which  had  been  some  time  in  operation ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Hansom  cabs  2«.  6^. 
per  hour  and  %d,  per  mile.  He  felt 
bound  to  add  that  he  expected  there 
would  have  been  more  enterprize  on  the 
part  of  the  cabowners,  and  more  en- 
couragement giyen  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  He  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that,  so  far  as  he  and 
the  police  were  concerned,  everything  had 
been  done  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  had 
been  made  to  the  House — that  all  cabs 
should  be  removed  from  stands  which 
were  not  considered  to  come  up  to  the 
proper  standard.  He  had  not  in  his 
hand  the  Betum  of  the  number  of  cabs 
which  had  been  struck  off  last  year;  but 
he  believed,  including  Hansoms  and  four- 
wheelers,  it  amounted  to  above  1,500. 

ARMY  REGULATION  BILL— [BnA  39.] 

{Mr,  Secretary  Cardwell,  Sir  Henry  Knight 

Storks,  Captain  Vivianf  The  Judge  AdvoeaU.) 

SECOND   READINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."-r-(i/r.  Cardwell,) 

Colonel  LOYD  LINDSAY,  in  rising 

to  move,  as  an  Amendment — 

**  That,  Id  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  the  national  defences  and  the 
other  demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at  pre- 
sent justify  anj  Vote  of  Public  Money  for  the 
extinction  of  Purchase  in  the  Army/' 

said,  the  Bill  for  the  Army  !Regulations, 
which  was  explained  to  the  House  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  of  February,  was  so 
large  in  its  scope,  and  so  extended  in  its 
character,  dealmg  radically  (and  by  that 
he  meant  exten<£ng  to  root  and  branch) 
with  the  interests  of  the  Army,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  down  to  the  lowest 
private  soldier,  and  to  the  recruits  who 
have  not  yet  even  attained  to  that  rank, 
that  anyone  with  less  power  of  lucid  ex- 
position than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  introduced  the  Bill  might  well  shrink 
from  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  in 
a  single  speech.  Feeling,  therefore,  the 
dif&culty  and  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing all  the  questions  of  the  Bill  mixed 
up  together  in  one  debate,  he  had,  with 
great  diffidence,  given  Notice  of  the 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name, 
in  order  that  the  most  important  point 
of  the  BiU — ^tiie  abolition  of  purchase — 


might  be  discussed  separately,  and  that 
the  opinion  of  the  House  might  be  taken 
upon  it.  The  question  of  purchase  was 
not  a  party  question.  All  Army  matters, 
in  his  opinion,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
House,  were  not  party  questions;  and 
now  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
exercising  more  and  more  influence  upon 
Army  afiPairs,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Army  that  party 
considerations  should  be  excluded.  As 
one  who  had  belonged  to  the  military 
profession  he  desired  to  pay  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  right  non.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cardwell)  for  the  liberal  and  just 
conclusion  he  had  come  to— namely,  that 
the  full  amount  which  officers  had  paid 
for  their  commissions  should  be  returned 
to  them.  Becognizing  the  justice  with 
which  the  Government  had  approached 
the  subject,  and  their  wish  to  act  fairly 
and  honourably  towards  the  officers  of 
the  Army,  he  felt  certain  that  they  would 
find  themselves  engaged  in  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  far  larger  than  they  now 
anticipated.  The  cost  of  compensating  of- 
ficers in  full  he  estimated  at  £12,000,000. 
He  had  the  calculations  at  hand,  but  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  them. 
They  were  founded  on  what  was  officially 
set  forth  as  the  price  of  commissions  in 
1856.  A  large  portion  of  that  sum — 
namely,  £5,000,000  or  £6,000,000— 
ought  to  be  paid  back  to  officers  at 
once,  in  order  to  avoid  the  injustice  of 
having  officers  in  the  same  rank  serving 
with  £flferent  rates  of  pay,  and  because 
the  conditions  of  the  service  had  been 
altered.  They  would  no  longer  be  the 
same  as  when  the  men  paid  their  money. 
Again,  an  adequate  and  liberal  system 
of  fuU-pay  retirement  would  have  to 
be  provided,  in  order  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  promotion  which  was  pro- 
vided for  xmder  the  present  system.  In 
the  calculations  he  had  made  he  found 
that  for  a  retiring  system  in  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  £500,000  a-year  would  be  re- 
quired for  that  one  item.  Lastly,  in 
order  to  reap  any  advantage  *from  the 
change  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise 
the  whole  scale  of  pay  and  allowances 
to  officers.  In  framing  new  regulations 
for  the  Army,  as  the  Government  were 
now  doing,  it  was  first  of  all  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  weak  points — to  find  out 
what  was  amiss,  and  what  required  to 
be  put  right.  Now,  the  universal  opi- 
nion— and  he  believed  everybody  would 
acknowledge  it  to  bo  the  truth  —  was, 
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that  the  point  where  the  Army  failed 
was  that  it  was  not  well  put  together ; 
but  however  well  it  might  answer  in  de- 
tail, it  was  not  one  joint  machine  which 
worked  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily 
together.  The  best  example  we  could 
have  of  such  a  well-organized  Army  was 
the  North  German  Army,  in  which  there 
was  no  loss  than  eight  Crowned  Heads 
and  Eoyal  Princes,  all  holding  separate 
and  supreme  commands.  It  was  difficult 
to  suppose  that  they  were  all  men  of 
marked  military  genius  or  talent,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Army  were  so  perfect 
as  to  render  it  independent  of  what  a 
loss  perfect  and  complete  organization 
would  require.  A  force  could  only  be 
properly  called  an  Army  when  it  was 
bound  together  by  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  staff,  commissariat,  transport, 
and  medical  departments ;  and  although 
we  might  possess  the  separate  parts 
of  an  Army  in  perfection,  unless  they 
were  bound  together  by  an  efficient 
organization,  all  the  splendid  material 
which  we  had  would  be  useless  and 
unavailable.  The  Bill,  while  it  called 
for  this  vast  expenditure,  left  us  no 
better  in  this  respect  than  befpre.  There 
existed  a  strong  conviction  that  this 
Army  Service  organization — ^which  was 
now  called  the  Control — was  quite  in- 
sufficient, and  might  prove  inefficient. 
There  was  a  belief  that  it  was  both,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  lesson  learnt  in  the 
Crimea,  when  there  was  a  complete  col- 
lapse of  tliis  department,  and  our  Army 
was  left  to  starve  at  a  distance  of  only 
seven  miles  from  its  base  of  operations, 
we  could  not  wonder  at  the  feeling  which 
existed  on  this  point.  This  feeling  would 
certainly  continue  to  exist  until  the  Con- 
trol department  were  proved  to  work 
well.  Such  practical  proof  coidd  only 
be  obtained  by  putting  30,000  or  40,000 
men  into  camp,  and  throwing  them  ab- 
solutely on  their  own  resources ;  not  at 
Aldershot,  whore,  from  constant  repeti- 
tion, evor}i;liing  became  mechanical,  but 
in  some  open  country,  where  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, and  infantry  coidd  bo  manoeuvred 
in  line,  taking  up  fresh  positions,  and 
changing  their  ground  every  day.  In 
tins  way  the  Staff  might  learn  their  duty, 
which,  owing  to  ill-judged  parsimony, 
they  had  hitherto  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  in  the  field — ^the  only 
place  where  it  could  properly  be  learnt. 
The  benefit  of  thus  learning  it  was  enor- 
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mous,  and  the  cost  trivial  when  compared 
with  what  it  was  now  proposed  to  do. 
The  Prussians,  a  remarkably  economical 
nation,  yet  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  spend  £75,000  a-year  on  their  camps 
of  instruction,  and  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  them  had  been  shown  in  the 
perfect  harmony  with  which  the  whole 
machinery  of  their  Army  worked  in 
actual  warfare.  Heal  extravagance  it 
was,  indeed,  after  spending  millions,  to 
grudge  the  last  thousands  which  were 
required  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
work.  Infinite  pains  had  always  been 
taken  by  us,  and  with  complete  success, 
to  render  perfect  the  several  separate 
branches  of  the  service — the  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  and  whenever  you 
examined  them  in  detail,  whether  by 
regiments,  by  troops,  by  coixipanies,  or 
by  batteries,  you  would  find  them  nothing 
less  than  first-rate.  If  you  saw  them  in 
the  field,  if  you  examined  their  interior 
economy — by  that  he  meant  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  officers  and 
the  men — ^you  would  find  them  equally 
good  and  satisfactory.  Physically,  our 
soldiers  were  men  superior  to  any  men 
in  any  Army  in  the  world,  and  if  you  look 
at  them  morally,  in  their  disposition  to 
obey  their  officers  with  readiness  and 
alacrity,  or  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country,  you  will  find  no  Army  like  the 
English  Army.  The  regimental  system 
had  never  failed  in  the  English  Army, 
and  nowhere  was  it  more  severely  tried 
than  in  the  Crimea.  General  Trochu 
bore  testimony  that — 

"  1/infanterie  Anglaise  est  la  plai  redoaUble 
de  I'Earope.  Iloureusoment  il  n'y  en  a  pu 
beaucoup.  £t  o'est  une  opinion  quo  dos  obierra- 
tions  porsonnelles,  impartiales,  faitos  au  milieu  do 
rarmee  Anglaise  pendant  la  guerre,  ont  depuis 
confirm^  dans  mon  esprit." 

Where  could  you  find  more  valuable 
evidence  than  this — given  by  an  impar- 
tial observer,  who  watched  the  English 
Army  during  the  time  of  its  greatest 
trials  and  disasters  ?  The  English  cavalry 
and  artillery  were  as  good  as  the  in- 
fantry, if  taken  separately  or  examined 
by  themselves;  but  G-eneral  Trochu 
would  never  have  gone  on  to  say  that 
we  knew  how  to  combine  these  forces 
together  by  a  Staff  organization  of  trans- 
port and  commissariat.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  point  in  which  we  failed,  and 
it  was  precisely  the  point  where  the  Bill 
before  the  Houso  proposed  to  do  nothing, 
while  it  called  iot  an  expenditure  of 
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£12,000,000  to  remedy  that  wluch  was 
admitted  to  be  the  best  feature  in  our 
system.  The  regimental  system  was 
good  because  it  was  founded  on  soimd 
principles.  The  men  who  joined  the 
Army  did  so  because  they  believed  them- 
selves more  fitted  for  the  Army  than  for 
civil  life.  Therefore,  the  civil  commu- 
nity was  not,  to  any  great  extent,  injured 
by  the  standing  Army.  Some  would 
even  say  that  it  was  improved  by  it,  be- 
cause you  took  away  .from  it  men  who, 
if  left  without  military  discipline,  might 
become  idle  and  improfitable,  and  even 
worse.  It  was,  of  course,  not  the  duty 
of  Government  to  provide  employment 
for  people;  but  it  was  their  duty  to 
allow  the  various  qualities  of  all  men  to 
be  usefully  employed,  whether  these 
qualities  lay  in  the  direction  of  roving, 
restless  activity,  or  quiet  and  patient  in- 
dustry ;  the  first  of  these  quauties  fitted 
men  for  the  Army,  the  latter  for  civil 
life.  And  here  he  would  say  a  word 
about  competitive  examinations,  which 
were  already  very  numerous,  but  which 
the  new  regulations  for  the  Army  would 
increase  to  a  most  alarming  extent. 
There  were '  qualities  required  in  an 
officer  which  no  examiner  coidd  ever 
bring  to  light,  but  which  a  skilful 
general  in  the  field  would  know  weU 
how  to  discover,  and  turn  to  the  best 
possible  account  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  But  by  testing  all  men  by 
one  uniform  standard  of  bookwork  exa- 
mination we  ran  the  risk  of  shutting 
out  the  very  men  we  should  endeavour 
to  bring  into  the  service.  He  had  said 
that  the  private  soldiers  joined  the  Army 
because  they  Hked  it.  The  same  thing 
applied  to  the  officers.  They  also  joined 
the  Army  because  they  liked  it,  and  they 
were  so  anxious  to  serve  their  Queen 
and  country  that  they  were  ready  to  pay 
down  a  large  sum  of  money  on  entermg 
the  Army,  and  to  add  to  that  simi  at 
each  successive  step  in  rank,  up  to  the 
grade  of  general,  which  was  acquired 
without  purchase,  but  which,  when  once 
obtained,  gave  better  pay,  especially 
when  they  were  employed,  but  which 
entailed  forfeiture  of  all  previously  de- 
posited money.  The  system  might  be 
explained  by  question  and  answer  — 
"  Why  do  officers  leave  the  Army  before 
becoming  generals?"  ''Because  when 
once  that  step  is  taken  their  purchase 
money  is  forfeited."  Again — **  Why  do 
the  best  officers  remain,  and  forfeit  their 


money  ?"  "  Because  they  know  that  they 
will  be  employed  as  generals,  and  will 
receive  the  extra  pay."  "Why  do  the 
leaat  good  officers  leave  the  Army  before 
they  become  generals  ?"  **  Because  they 
know  that  they  wiU  not  be  employed, 
and  will  only  get  ordinary  general's 
pay."  Hero,  then,  you  had  an  excellent 
system  of  self-supporting  retirement,  to 
replace  which  you  would  have  to  provide 
£500,000  a-year — calculating  this  on  the 
scale  of  retirement  for  the  Artillery. 
This  expenditure  would  then  bring  the 
other  branches  of  the  service  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers— a  position  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  reported  that 
"both  these  corps  are  gradually  ap- 
proaching a  state  which  may  seriously 
affect  their  efficiency.?  It  was  now  pro- 
posed, at  a  cost  of  £8,000,000  or 
£12,000,000,  to  place  the  rest  of  the 
Army  in  the  very  difficulty  which  the 
Qt)vemment  were  at  their  wits'  end  to 
know  how  to  get  out  of  in  the  non-pur- 
chase corps — ^namely,  stagnation  from 
want  of  promotion.  In  the  Army  List 
it  would  be  found  that  the  first  19  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Royal  Artillery  had  each 
seen  14  years*  service.  They  entered 
about  the  age  of  20.  You  have,  there- 
fore, subaltern  officers  of  34  years  of 
age  serving  in  the  Artillery  witliout  the 
smallest  hope  of  being  promoted  to  a 
battery.  The  importance  of  having 
young  officers  for  regimental  service 
could  not  be  over-estimated,  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  were  to  give  the 
Army  the  greatest  scholars  in  Christen- 
dom for  officers  they  would  not  be  equal 
to  those  men  of  ordinary  attainment 
who  had  the  benefit  of  youth  on  their 
side.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Bill,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  complete  for  destruction,  and  most 
incomplete  for  construction  and  re-orga- 
nization. He  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  another  matter.  The 
number  of  men  who  were  candidates  for 
entering  the  Army  far  exceeded  the 
number  of  commissions  to  be  given.  The 
result,  therefore,  was  that  the  country 
had  the  command  and  pick  of  the  mar- 
ket. During  the  last  20  years  the  autho- 
rities had  been  continually  requiring 
more  and  more  from  the  officers.  They 
were  examined  on  first  entering,  and 
again  at  each  successive  step  in  rank, 
and  th^y  wore  told  that  in  spite  of  all 
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their  purchase  money  they  Bhould  not 
move  Tip  unless  they  passed  those  oxa- 
minations  satisfactorily,  and  then  only 
each  in  his  turn.  Tliere  wero  required 
from  them  more  professional  knowledge, 
closer  attendance  at  duty,  and  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  liberty.  The  reins  of  disci- 
pline being  thus  drawn  tighter  than  at 
any  former  period,  so  far  from  having 
chocked  the  number  of  men  who  wished 
to  join  regiments,  it  was  found  that  the 
number  had  even  increased.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  commissions  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  had  to  dispose  of 
was  300  in  a  year.  There  were  at  that  mo- 
ment 500  young  men  who  had  passed  their 
examination,  and  were  waiting  to  enter 
the  service,  and  yet  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  most  wisely  checked  men  as  much 
as  possible  from  going  up  to  be  examined 
till  there  were  commissions  vacant  for 
them.  To  show  how  large  was  the  re- 
servoir from  whicli  the  supply  of  officers 
was  drawn  he  would  mention  this  fact, 
that  during  the  last  six  months  225 
young  gentleman  had  been  allowed  to 
note  their  names  to  enter  the  Army; 
but  so  little  was  the  chance  of  an  ade- 
quate number  of  vacancies  occurring  for 
years  to  come  that  no  one  over  the  age 
of  14  was  allowed  to  enter  his  name. 
And  a  curious  fact  remained  to  be  told 
— namely,  that  the  regiments  which  were 
the  strictest,  and  had  a  reputation  for 
being  thoroughly  efficient,  were  those 
which  were  most  sought  for  in  the  ser- 
vice. Now,  opponents  to  the  purchase 
system  might  argue  as  much  as  they  liked 
about  inefficiency  of  officers,  but  they 
could  not  get  over  that  fact.  The  more 
that  was  exacted  professionally  from  the 
officers  the  more  anxious  they  were  to 
come  into  the  service.  It  was  the  fault 
of  the  Government,  therefore,  if  officers 
were  inefficient.  But  he  denied  the  fact 
of  theii"  inefficiency,  and  he  would  pre- 
sently prove  that  they  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  efficient.  The  only  well- 
sustained  charge  against  the  officers  was 
that  they  looked  too  much  like  gentle- 
men. There  was  a  grave  suspicion  that 
they  came  from  the  aristocratic  classes 
of  the  country ;  but  this,  like  most  sus- 
picions, was  by  no  means  founded  on 
fact.  They  came  from  all  classes.  There 
was  no  special  caste  in  the  Army. 
That  they  behaved  like  gentlemen  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Queen's  Commission,  even  to  an  ensign, 
was  a  passport  to  the  best  society — 
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intellectual  or  sodaL  There  existed  in 
England  the  largest  leisure  class  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Men  rose  every 
year  by  thousands  to  the  rank  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  and  accepted  as  gentle- 
men. There  were  professions  without 
end  wliich  led  a  man  up  to  this  position 
in  life,  and  with  education  and  some 
affiuence  a  man  was  soon  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  aristocratic  dasses.  The 
sons  of  these  men  might  not  have  the 
same  tastes,  andperhaps  not  the  abilities, 
of  their  fathers,  and  might  not  follow 
them  in  their  vocation ;  but  there  was  a 
profession  open  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to 
all  men  of  moderate  means — a  profession 
honourable  in  itself,  and  in  which  for 
those  who  succeeded  there  were  honours 
and  rewards  which  far  exceeded  any- 
thing which  money  could  procure.  For 
those  who  failed  there  was  the  consola- 
tion that  they,  too,  would  have  succeeded 
had  the  same  opportunities  fortunately 
come  to  them  ;  and  for  all,  the  feeling 
that  they  belonged  to  a  profession  whidh 
stamped  a  man  a  gentleman — a  profession 
in  which  there  was  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour ;  in  which  a  man,  if  he  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  service,  was  as  cer- 
tain to  rise  as  that  the  sun  itself  will 
rise — a  profession  in  which  he  need  seek 
no  man's  favour  or  protection ;  need  not 
bow  before  his  commanding  officer  or  in- 
duce his  friends  to  hang  about  the  lob- 
bies of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or, 
worse  still,  to  intrigue  among  political 
Members  in  this  House.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  alter  all  tliis,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  system  of  pure  selection, 
which  meant  favouritism,  while  they 
were  told  that  such  a  system  could  not 
and  would  not  work.  This  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  plan  would  not  work,  and  in  spite 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  who  said  in  1867  that  under 
the  condition  of  things  existing  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  '^the  system  of  se- 
lection was  impossible,"  and  in  the  face 
of  the  practical  experience  of  almost  every 
officer  in  the  Army.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  said  that  there  was  a  danger 
of  falling  back.  Now,  there  was  a  danger 
which  the  House  must  be  very  circum- 
spect if  they  exx)ected  to  escape  from  it. 
The  moment  thoy  extinguished  purchase 
it  cropped  up  again.  When  a  man  had 
money  he  was  certain  to  use  it  for  hi^ 
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own  advantage.  In  the  non-purcliase 
regiments  which,  they  had  created  within 
the  last  10  years,  the  system  was  as  com- 
pletely established  as  in  any  other.  The 
system  had  grown  up  in  the  Indian 
service,  where  it  was  recognized  and 
worked  well ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  did 
not  advance  promotion  so  rapidly.  The 
Secretary  for  War  said,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that,  they  must  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  secresy;  they  must  have  con- 
fidential reports ;  they  must  have  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  character  of 
every  officer ;  they  must  know  his  moral 
behaviour ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they 
must  have  penalties  to  prevent  corrup- 
tion and  the  same  system  which  once  pre- 
vailed in  the  Parliamentary  history.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  would 
never  know  a  successor  until  Jhis  prede- 
cessor had  left  the  service.  Now  by  that 
system  they  would  destroy  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  service — ^namely,  a 
feeling  of  confidence  that,  serve  where 
men  might,  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  globe,  or  imder  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whether  they  served 
brilliantly  before  the  enemy  or  quietly 
at  some  out-of-the-way  station,  their 
regimental  promotion  yet  went  on 
steadily.  It  was  not  fair  to  sav  that 
because  a  man  had  had  the  good  n)rtune 
to  see  service  before  an  enemy  he  was, 
therefore,  to  be  advanced  regimentaUy 
before  those  who  had  not  beexiiL  equally 
fortimate.  And  yet  that  was  liie  popu- 
lar view  of  the  case.  He  wished  hon. 
Qentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
would  look  into  the  system  of  selection, 
which  would  entail  nothing  less  than  de- 
struction on  the  service.  He  wished  to 
fortify  the  House  with  the  opinion  of 
some  eminent  men  as  to  the  character  of 
our  officers,  and  of  the  system  which  es- 
tablished the  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  men.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  who  had  the  largest  expe- 
rience of  the  English  Army  of  any 
man  alive,  said,  writing  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1871— 

**  I  would  Tenture  to  assert  that  no  Army  in  the 
world  is  better  ofScercd  regimentall/  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  in  no  respect  would  the 
abandonment  of  the  purchase  system  tend  to  im- 
proTe  it.  The  impression  that  in  proportion  to 
the  means  possessed  by  an  officer  he  can,  by  pur- 
chase, obtain  promotion  oyer  the  heads  of  his 
brother  officers,  is  an  error.  No  officer  obtains 
promotion  by  purchase  without  it  being  certified 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it." 


That  sentence  of  FieldMarshalBurgoyne 
ought  to  be  published  in  every  news- 
paper in  the  kingdom,  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  he  should  not  have  it  adver- 
tised daily  in  the  papers.  The  public 
were  in  great  ignorance  on  this  subject. 
They  ought  to  know  that  it  was  the  law 
of  the  Army  that  no  officer  was  promoted 
without  being  properly  certified.  He 
did  complain  of  Members  of  that  House, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  public  out-of-doors  to  re- 
present the  officers  as  inefficient,  and 
the  purchase  system  as  very  different 
from  what  it  really  was.  The  public 
were,  about  to  pay  an  immense  sum  to 
remedy  an  imaginary  evil,  and  he  was 
certain  if  they  understood  the  matter 
properly  they  would  never  sanction  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  this  Bill.  That  was  not  only  an 
imaginary  evU,  but  they  were  doing 
away  with  a  system  which  had  worked 
adnurably,  and  substituting  another 
which  would  not  work  so  well.  He  would 
now  quote  what  was  said  by  a  French 
Marshal  when  he  came  to  see  the 
English  Army,  in  combination  with  the 
Army  of  his  own'country,  in  the  Crimea. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  an  Army  whose 
officers  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  who 
were  in  consequence  always  associated 
on  equal  terms  with  the  men  whom  it 
was  their  business  to  command,  and  he 
contrasted  that  Army  with  one  whose 
officers  only  in  exceptional  cases  rose 
from  the  ranks,  and  where  the  system 
of  purchase  prevailed.  He  saw  in  the 
one  Army  that  the  officers  were  zealous, 
painstaking,  and  constantly  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  men,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  men,  seeing  the  deep 
interest  which  their  officers  took  in  them, 
obeyed  them  with  alacrity,  and  executed 
the  orders  given  them  with  steadiness 
and  zeal.  On  the  other  hand,  from  con- 
stant familiarity  there  was  an  absence 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  men  for 
their  officers,  and  the  French  Marshal 
said  to  Lord  Eaglan — "  Whatever  you 
do,  take  my  advice,  and  never  alter  the 
system  which  establishes  the  relations 
now  existing  between  the  officers  and 
men  in  your  Army."  When  we  re- 
membered how  continually  the  superior 
French  officers  warned  us  about  this,  we 
could  not  now  fail  to  imderstand  and  see 
that  thoughtful  men  among  them  saw 
signs  before  them  of  that  collapse  of 
their  regimental  and  Army  system,  and 
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of  the  good  relations  existing  between 
the  officers  and  men  which  had  occurred 
in  the  recent  war,  where  officers  had 
failed  to  lead,  and  men  refused  to  follow. 
Eespecting  and  admiring  the  French 
Army  as  he  had  always  done,  he  sin- 
cerely giieved  at  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  that  brave  nation.  An 
event  occurred  in  the  Crimea,  the  history 
of  which  was  familiar  to  every  Member 
in  the  House.  Ho 'was  a  spectator  of 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
along  the  valley  of  Balaklava.  Four 
armies  witnessed  that  deed  of  chivalry, 
and  when  the  Crimea  was  forgotten  that 
deed  would  be  still  remembered,  because 
it  was  a  deed  of  self-devotion  and  disci- 
pline unequalled  in  history.  Into  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  the  Russian 
Army  those  cavalry  regiments  carried 
their  swords,  and  cut  down  the  enemy  at 
their  gims.  The  French  exclaimed — 
CPeH  magnifiquey  mats  ce  n^est  pas  la 
guerre.  Those  were  thought  wise  words 
at  the  time,  but  they  wore  not  wise.  For 
it  was  magnificent,  and  it  was  war,  and 
war  in  its  finest  aspect ;  for  it  displayed 
truo  courage,  which  consists  in  this — 
confidence  and  reliance  between  man 
and  man,  between  regiment  and  regi- 
ment. One  wiU  actuated  the  whole  of 
that  armed  force,  and  no  man  doubted 
what  his  neighbour  would  do.  It  was 
an  act  to  inspire  a  nation  to  turn  soldiers, 
and  had  there  been  anything  so  magni- 
cent  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia,  our  old  allies  the  French  would 
not  now  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their 
country.  He  would  now  quote  the  Duke 
of  WeUington.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
knew  the  value  of  his  officers. 

"  Nothing,"  h«  thought, "  could  surpass,  or,  in- 
deed, equal,  the  British  troops  in  the  field.  The 
sense  of  honour  among  ofScers  existed  in  no  other 
serTice  to  the  same  degree.  He  felt  always  confi- 
dent when  he  put  a  detachment  into  a  post,  that 
they  would  maintain  it  against  any  force  until 
they  dropped." 

This  passage  occurred  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Tour  to  Paris  in  1815.  Now,  from 
that  day  to  this  there  had  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  British  officers.  They  were 
as  good  now  as  they  were  then.  It  had 
been  the  custom  of  opponents  to  the 
purchase  system  to  found  their  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  its  abolition  upon  the 
alleged  inefficiency  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army.  It  had  been  his  object  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  to  give  to  the 
House  the  testimony  of  eminent  men 
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who  held  very  different  views  from  those 
which  had  found  favour  with  the  nnin- 
structed  people  out-of-doors,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  succeeded  through  those 
quotations  in  vindicating  the  Army  from. 
the  charge  brought  [against  it  by  the 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan),  who  said  that  it  was  a  sys- 
tem in  which  efficiency  was  sacrificed  to 
idle  show.  One  more  quotation  he  would 
give,  because  it  bore  directly  upon  the 
purchase  system.  The  words  quoted 
were  those  of  TTie  Times^  Correspondent, 
Dr.  Eussoll,  written  on  February  24. 
He  said,  speaking  of  General  Blumen- 
thai,  that  not  only  was  he — 

"  In  favour  of  a  well-regulited  system  of  pur- 
chase,  \rhich  he  considered  had  worked  wonder^ 
fully  well  in  the  British  Army,  but  that  he  woald 
gladly  see  it  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Army, 
if  it  were  possible,  and  regretted  that  it  was  not 
BO,  in  consequence  of  its  composition." 

Dr.  Eussell,  himself  a  high  authority  on 
Army  matters,  for  he  had  seen  the 
armies  of  every  nation  in  Europe  and 
America  in  the  field,  went  on  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  General  Blumonthal  is  one  of  the  few  offloen 
in  foreign  armies  who  understAndt  the  question, 
though  there  are  more  in  those  armies  who  nn- 
derstand  it  than  there  are  Members  in  the  Honie 
of  Commons  who  equally  appreciate  its  merits 
and  bearing.'' 


i» 


He  trusted  he  had  avoided  all  indica- 
tion of  party  feeling  in  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made  in  support  of  his 
Amendment.  He  had  shown  that  that 
which  they  propose  to  alter,  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  was  the  very  part  of  our 
military  system  which  should  be  care- 
fully preserved.  The  system  of  selection 
of  officers  was  not  so  good  as  the  system 
of  rejection  which  was  now  possessed, 
and  which  might  be  more  freely  used. 
He  had  shown  that  we  had  admirable 
materials,  but  did  not  know  how  to  tise 
them,  and  we  were  going  ignorantly  to 
make  a  great  change  which  wo  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  or  weighed.  This 
country  might  well  and  properly  en)end 
any  amount  of  money  in  making  itself 
secure,  and  maintaining  a  feeling  of 
honourable  security  and  tranquilLity. 
But  ho  held  it  to  be  the  bounden  duiy  of 
Members  in  the  House  to  remonstrate 
to  tho  utmost  of  their  power  against  acts 
of  mistaken  and  mischievous  extrava- 
gance. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleznan 
concluded  by  moving  Us  Amendment, 
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Colonel  WHITE:  I  rise  with  ex- 
treme humility  to  second  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend.  Knowing, 
as  I  do,  the  extreme  ability  and  energy 
of  her  Majesty's  Q-ovemment,  I  regret 
to  find  myself  obliged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  opposition  to  them,  especially  on 
a  question  like  this,  on  which  I  know 
all  their  energy  and  ability  has  been 
signally  brought  to  bear.  But  I  feel  I 
should  be  wanting  in  the  commonest 
honesty  and  courage  if  1  did  not  express 
my  opinion  that,  great  and  talented  as 
they  are.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have,  on  this  question,  condescended  to 
regard  the  most  colossal  interest  that 
could  affect  the  nation  as  secondary  to 
their  own  party  interests.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers should  bear  in  mind,  and  perpe- 
tually repeat  to  themselves  the  questions 
— TVTiat  is  the  meaning  of  this  Bill  ? 
Why  do  we  discuss  it  ?  For  this  reason — 
It  means  that,  in  consequence  of  recent 
events  abroad  Englishmen  have  been 
rudely  and  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
awful  fact  that  their  country  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  a  position  of  danger — 
that  while  other  nations  have  been  active 
and  awake,  we,  in  a  military  sense,  have 
been  slothful  and  asleep — lulled,  in  all 
probability,  by  what  one  must  almost 
begin  to  think  was  too  long  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity.  This  country 
is  in  a  position  of  danger,  because  I 
assume  that  any  country  which  is,  prac- 
tically, totally  imdefended,  is  in  danger. 
Now,  how  have  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment approached  the  fact  ?  Have  they 
come  forward  eagerly  and  readily,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done,  being  fully 
alive  to  the  emergency  ?  Have  they  said 
to  the  country — "  Rely  on  us ;  do  your 
duty,  and  we  will  do  ours,  and  replace 
England  in  the  position  from  which  she 
never  ought  to  have  stirred  ?  "  No,  they 
have  done  nothing  of  this  sort ;  but  they 
have  faltered,  and  hesitated,  and  looked 
behind  them,  and  they  have  studied 
their  majority,  their  opinions,  their  pre- 
judices, and  their  party  interests  more 
than  they  have  studied  the  vital  interests 
of  England.  I  think,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  they  have  shown  extreme 
courage.  It  was  most  courageous  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  come  down  to 
the  House,  as  he  did  the  other  night,  and 
propose  a  Vote  of  £8,000,000,  as  he  put 
it,  but  more  likely  to  be  £14,000,000 
before  all  was  done  with — I  will  call  it 
£10,000,000,  and  throw  it  into  the  lap  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
(Mr.  Trevelyan).  With  £10,000,000, 
what  might  not  have  been  done  to  or- 
ganize such  a  system  of  defence  through- 
out the  land  as  would  make  future  gene- 
rations look  back  to  1 871 ,  and  its  reforms, 
as  the  time  and  the  work  from  whence 
England's  perfect  security  dated  !  And 
yet  they  propose  to  waste  that  enormous 
sum  by  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs.  Truly 
that  hon.  Gentleman  may  congratulate 
himself  with  all  justice  upon  being  by 
far  the  most  successful  man  of  the  day. 
The  question  of  the  abolition  of  purchase 
has  been,  I  believe,  a  hobby  of  his,  and 
of  his  honoured  and  talented  father  be- 
fore him,  for  many  years.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  has  been  a  family  mania,  and  it 
is  now  proposed  that  we  should  devote 
some  £10,000,000  to  the  furtherance  of 
that  mania.  In  the  face  of  the  greater 
and  more  important  demands  of  this 
country  for  a  generous  outlay,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  purchase  is  of 
secondary  importance.  It  is  a  minor 
detail,  to  be  dealt  with  or  left  alone  as 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try may  decide ;  but  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  the  solution  of  England's 
difficulties  appears  altogether  incredible. 
What  is  the  question  of  purchase  ?  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood :  I  do 
not  stand  here  as  a  defender  of  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  in  the  abstract ;  but  I 
do  stand  here  to  protest  against  this 
outlay  for  this  purpose  at  this  time.  I 
grant  that  purchase  may  be  said  to  be  a 
great  anomaly ;  but  I  think  the  good 
will  outweigh  the  evil.  Half  of  the  ob- 
jections against  the  purchase  system  are 
objections  of  a  sentimental  nature,  and 
I  believe  the  House  will  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  sentimental  grievances 
are  very  often  the  worst  under  which 
people  can  labour.  It  is  objected,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  said  just  now,  with  partial 
truth,  that  the  profession  of  a  soldier 
is  closed  to  all  except  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  and  ill-will  has  sprung 
up  throughout  the  country.  If  such 
a  feeling  has  sprung  up  I  admit  it  to 
be  an  evU.  Again,  it  is  objected  that 
a  soldier  is  trained  to  face  death,  and 
he  should  never  be  called  on  to  face 
death  with  a  consciousness  that  his  death 
may  either  ruin  or  impoverish  his  wife 
and  children.  There  is  some  force  in 
that  objection  certainly ;  but  I  am  not 
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at  all  aware  that  it  over  preyented  an 
English  officer  from  doing  his  duty. 
Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  rank  and 
position  of  an  officer  should  never  be 
degraded  by  being  made  a  subject  of 
sale  and  barter.  That,  I  contend,  is 
purely  a  sentimental  objection.  Lastly, 
it  is  objected  that  an  incompetent  man, 
and  a  wealthy  man,  may  obtain  superior 
rank  over  his  more  competent  but  more 
needy  brother  officer.  But  have  you  no 
good  word  to  say  for  the  purchase  sys- 
tem ?  Is  there  nothing  to  De  said  in  its 
defence?  Having  had  some  15  years' 
expoiience  of  its  working  myself,  I  can 
say  for  one  that  there  is  much  to  be 
urged  in  its  favour.  Denounce  it  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  may  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  elsewhere,  it  has  officered 
our  Army  for  centuries  with  a  class  of 
men  who  have  made  the  term  '*  an 
English  officer  "  and  *'  a  gentleman  "  to 
be  synonymous,  and  to  be  understood 
all  over  the  world.  It  has  officered  our 
armies  for  centuries  with  a  class  of  men, 
whom,  though  you  wiU  not  believe  it — 
we  soldiers  know  it — the  British  soldier 
as  at  present  constituted  prefers  to  obey 
willingly,  to  serve  cheerfully,  and  to 
follow  devotedly.  The  British  officer 
belongs  to  a  class  who  have  led  the 
armies  of  England — as  I  very  much  doubt 
their  successors  will  lead  them — to  a 
class  whose  memory  defies  you  to  dare 
to  detract  either  from  their  character  or 
efficiency.  There  are  two  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  upon  which  I 
would  especially  wish  to  touch.  The 
first  is  that  which  relates  to  selection. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned 
the  matter  the  other  night ;  but  I  would 
desire  to  have  some  more  definite  ex- 
planation from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man of  the  point  than  he  has  yet  given. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  thrown 
down  a  challenge  to  the  House  to  prove 
that  it  is  possible  to  reorganize  the  Army 
of  England  until  the  system  of  purchase 
has  been  abolished.  I  now  beg  to 
throw  down  a  counter  challenge  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  defy  him, 
or  anyone  else,  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  selection  with  adything  like  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country.  I  should  like  to 
know  upon  what  basis  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman founds  this  system  of  selection. 
Is  it  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  that  most 
pernicious  and  unpopular  and  un-English 
system  of  secret  reporting,  them  which  I 
know  notliing  so  malevolent  and  so  dis- 
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liked  among  officers  of  all  grades?  If 
so,  I  can  teU  the  right  hon.  Genilemaa 
he  will  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  position 
and  character  of  the  officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish Army.  Nay,  it  must  be  so,  because 
it  would  change  them  from  what  they 
are  now — maiuy,  generous,  and  open— 
into  sycophants,  fawners,  and  time- 
servers.  I  know  the  case  of  a  subaltern 
who  got  all  his  hunting  leave  because 
ho  scrupulously  supplied  his  colonel's 
wife  every  morning  with  hot-house 
flowers.  That  applies  closely  to  the  case 
in  point.  I  defy  any  man,  not  in  out- 
quarters  where,  as  we  all  know,  society 
moves  in  such  an  extremely  limited 
ran^e — not  to  bo  aflfected  with  serious 
dislikes,  prejudices,  or  favours.  It  is 
impossible  that  he  shoidd  not  be,  and 
the  residt  woidd  be  that  in  all  proba- 
bilility  a  man  who  would  be  an  effloient 
and  good  officer  under  one  colonel,  and 
who  did  not  succeed  in  being  so  under 
another,  would  have  by  this  system  of 
secret  reporting,  the  whole  of  his  future 
prospects  blighted,  and  his  character 
and  profession  destroyed.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  other  day,  that 
when  a  man  got  a  hint  that  he  was  not 
to  be  promoted  he  would  understand 
that  he  was  not  wanted ;  but  I  say  that 
that  would  cast  a  slight  upon  his  cha- 
racter as  well  as  his  professional  reputa- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
declined  to  impose  compulsory  service 
upon  the  country  at  large,  he  is  too 
meally-mouthed  for  that;  but  he  does 
not  shrink  from  imposing  it  upon  the 
officers.  Supposing  three  years  hence 
I  should  wish  to  sell  out,  should  I  not 
be  liable,  under  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's system,  to  be  told  that  whereas 
there  then  were  250  applicants  for  per- 
mission to  sell  out,  only  200  were  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  ;  and  would  not  that  be 
compulsory  service  on  my  part?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  the  other 
night  that  the  Government  declined  to 
introduce  the  system  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice, because  it  would  bo  distastefrd  to 
the  country  and  altogether  objectionable ; 
but  he  told  us,  in  the  same  breath,  that 
the  Government  proposed  to  empower 
the  Sovereign,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  make  use  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case.  Tliere  is  a  cloud  even  now  in  the 
East  of  wliich  we  may  feel  the  effects  in 
time.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  sup- 
pose a  diplomatic  difference^to  imagine 
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the  withdrawal  of  our  Ambassador  at 
three  days'  notice,  the  hasty  embarka- 
tion of  troops,  a  doubtful  naval  engage- 
ment— and  in  these  days  the  result  of 
any  naval  engagement  must  be  doubtful 
— a  force  landed  on  your  shores,  your 
capital  threatened,  and  what  happens  ? 
[A  laugh.']  An  hon.  Gentleman  laughs ; 
but  he  would  have  laughed  equally  if 
such  a  thing  had  been  said  of  Paris  12 
months  ago.  In  such  a  case  what  would 
the  right  non.  Gentleman  do  ?  He  would 
sound  the  tocsin,  and  call  upon  the 
nation  to  unite  in  arms.  But  with  what 
result?  With  the  example  of  France 
staring  him  in  the  face  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  which  he  could  have  recourse,  and 
that  is  to  empower  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Tre- 
velyan)  to  enact  the  part  of  M.  Gambetta 
in  a  bsdloon,  and  try  and  get  troops  in 
that  way.  But  suppose  you  spend  some 
of  this  precious  £8,000,000  in  endea- 
vouring to  organize  a  system  of  thorough 
defence  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  ?  I  do  not  say  that 
I  advocate  compidsory  service  for  every 
man ;  but  I  do  advocate  distinctly  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  military  training  and 
drill.  What  could  be  eeisier,  and  what 
would  the  effect  be  of  such  a  system? 
You  would  confer  not  a  hardship,  but  a 
positive  boon  upon  the  country.  You 
would  create  a  fusion  of  classes.  You 
would  physically  improve  your  coming 
generation ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
you  would  spend  your  money  far  more 
wisely  than  in  trotting  after  the  skirts 
.  of  the  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs, 
and  devoting  it  to  the  furtherance  oi  his 
family  mania.  Upon  the  subject  of 
the  Government  proposal  respectmg  the 
Militia,  I  have  nothing  to  sav  i^urther 
than  that  I  entirely  approve  it.  It  is 
quite  right  that  the  officers  of  the 
Militia  i^ould  receive  their  commission 
from  Her  Majesty;  that  they  should 
consider  themselves  on  the  same  footing 
as  officers  in  the  Line,  and  that  the  men 
in  the  Militia  should  look  on  themselves 
as  equally  as  much  soldiers  as  the  men 
in  the  Line.  We  should  do  away  with 
all  absurd  distinctions  of  lace,  and  so  on ; 
and  shoidd  brigade  the  Militia  on  every 
possible  occasion  with  the  Eegulars. 
Above  all,  we  should  do  away  with  the 
system  of  billets.  Carry  out,  in  short, 
your  own  programme,  and  you  will  have 
the  support  and  approval  of  every  right- 
thinking  man  in  tae  country.     With  re- 


gard to  the  Volunteer  force,  it  may  be 
thought  that  is  a  subject  which  I  should 
leave  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  more 
intimately  connected  with  it  personally ; 
but  I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  Volun- 
teers have  never  had  a  more  sincere  ad- 
mirer and  sympathizer  than  I  am,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  by  far  the  most 
devoted  body  of  men  that  tread  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  and  the  most  ill-used.  The 
only  notice  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  of  the  Volunteers  the  other  day 
was  to  confer  on  them  the  honour  of  a 
sneer  and  a  snub.  [Mr.  Card  well: 
No!]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
"No;"  but  I  remember  he  told  us  it 
was  an  extremely  difficult  affair  to  arrive 
at  the  correct  number  of  the  Volunteers 
who  would  attend  at  the  various  reviews. 
He  then  indulged  us  with  a  personal 
anecdote  of  some  60  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion which  he  saw  fired  away  at  Wim- 
bledon, and  finally  he  flashed  the  Mutiny 
Act  in  our  faces.  Now,  I  go  further 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I 
say  that  when  he  applies  the  Mutiny 
Act  to  the  Volunteers  he  should  apply 
it  not  to  the  Volunteers  when  brigaded 
only,  but  to  Volunteers  when  outside 
their  house  in  uniform.  When  a  man 
puts  on  a  uniform  it  changes,  or  ought 
to  change,  his  nature  as  much  as  the 
chrysalis  changes  into  a  butterfly  ;  for 
the  man  assumes  new  responsibilities 
and  obligations.  The  time  to  i)ut  him 
under  the  Mutiny  Act  is  when  he  leaves 
his  own  door  in  uniform.  [**  No !  "]  I 
venture  to  say  that  commanding  officers 
of  Volimteers  would  be  willing  to  agree 
to  that,  provided  they  were  first  fairly 
treated.  But  have  you  left  nothing  im- 
done  with  regard  to  the  Volunteers? 
Indeed,  have  you  ever  done  anything 
for  them?  Are  you  aware  that  you 
might  have  hundreds  of  Volunteers  to 
swell  your  ranks  if  you  would  offer  to 
pay  for  their  uniforms;  and  are  you 
aware  that  some  of  the  public  parks  are 
closed  to  the  Volunteers?  I  will  not 
intrude  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
House ;  but  I  will  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  an  officer  commanding  one 
of  the  largest  battalions  of  Volunteers 
in  the  service.  He  says,  in  the  first 
place,  that  th( 


**  Crucial  diflScuUy  we  haye  to  contend  with  is 
the  dislike  which  emplojers  have  to  their  men 
serriog  in  Volunteer  corps." 

And  he  further  states  that — 
2  Z  2   ISecotid  Reading-^Fk^i  ^v3^^^ 
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"It  \%  pOMib'.e  to  proTt  voMnj  caiM  in  «h:eh 
mea  har*  Ixen  brought  to  the  rtTg9  of  ftarrAtMn 
in  tf*TiUtf^ztT,e»  of  their  tmp'.ojen  taming  them 
off  r/^casMt  tr.«y  Jjifi  ierred  in  a  Vo!a&te«r  regi- 
ment. A  rtrj  eonviderabla  namberof  enplojen, 
if  not  X  major: tj,  <do  ail  tbej  can  to  prerent  men 
Mmnir,  ar.d  it  it  pou:b'.«  to  prove  nunj  esMS  of 
men  b^-in;;  obliged  to  conceal  tbe  f^ct  of  their 
beir.^  Voiibteem  from  the  bead*  of  the  citabliih- 
merit  to  which  thej  belong.  LegisUtion  in  lome 
form  if,  tri';refore,  absololeljr  neceuary  to  protect 
men  nerrins^  ai  Volunteer*. 

"The  OoTemment  grant,"  he  obsenrei  laitlj. 
"  if  enough  if  the  GoTemment  would  clothe  the 
men  ;  but  not  near!j  enough  unleii  the  clothing 
\n  given.  It  if  impoitible  to  get  officerf  to  bear 
all  the  cxp^K^nfOf  which  arc  thrown  upon  them, 
no  foratre  being  alio  wed.  The  Tarioof  ahooting 
butts,  ir  not  bought  up  by  the  Goremment,  will 
be  bought  up  for  building  purposef." 

I  &]}f}]ofpz(i  to  the  House  for  having 
fjp^^kf'n  at  such  length.  But  I  wish 
to  fiay,  finally,  that  I  object  to  assist 
Tier  Majesty's  Government  in  their  en- 
deavour to  perHuafle  the  country  to  g:ive 
them  a  donation  of  from  £10,000,000  to 
£14,000,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
views  of  one  man.  ["  Oh  I"]  That  they 
were  originally  the  views  of  one  enthu- 
siast I  maintain.  I  object  to  assist  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  doing  that 
which  I  know  will  ruin  the  character  of 
the  English  officer.  The  hon.  Member 
for  AVest  Norfolk  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck) 
said  tlie  other  night-— and  the  observa- 
tion was  pregnant  with  truth  —  that 
hon.  Members  who  sit  in  those  seats  be- 
low tljo  Gangway  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House  were  practically  the 
legislators  of  tliis  country.  I  think  there 
never  was  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  the 
truth  as  in  the  case  of  this  Bill.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  Motion 
of  my  lion,  and  gallant  Friend. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  nut  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  tho  Qucftion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure 
nncosnnrjr  for  the  national  defences  and  tho  other 
dcniAndf  on  tho  Exchequer  do  not  at  present 
justify  any  Voto  of  Public  Money  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  I'urohaso  in  the  Army, "'^{Colonel  Loyd 
Limliay^ ) 

— in.stoad  thereof. 

QunHtion  proposed,  "Tliat  tho  words 
y)ropoKed  to  do  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
QuoHlion.** 

Mil.  DAVISON  trusted  that  the 
House,  whatever  it  might  think  of  the 
measure,  the  second  reading  of  which 
had  been  moved,  would  never,  by  adopt- 
ing the  Amendment  of  the  hon  and  gal- 

Cohnel  White 


lant  Member  'Colonel  Loyd  lindsav], 
affirm  that  the  finanfial  state  of  tms 
country,  and  its  exigencies,  were  snch 
that  no  Tote  of  any  kind  ought  to  be 
granted  for  the  extinction  of  pnrchase 
in  the  Armv.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
say  that  the  Government  was  not  quite 
ready  to  meet  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  and  those  who  supported  the 
Amendment,  upon  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  the  real  pith  of  the  whole  Bill — 
namely,  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the 
Army.  He  was  glad  to  hear,  notwith- 
standing the  form  of  the  Besolution  as 
it  appeared  on  the  Notice  Paper,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  meant  to 
put  the  question  before  the  House  in  its 
broadest  view.  He  feared  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  seconded 
the  Motion  had  not  gone  so  far ;  and,  as 
many  hon.  Members  entertained  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  upon  the  question,  he  should 
shortly  state  why  the  Government  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish  the  system  of  promotion  by 
pnrchase,  before  anything  effectual  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  improved  Army 
oi^nization.  He  entirely  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
who  moved  the  Besolution,  that  it  was 
desirable  for  the  House  and  the  country 
to  know  what  the  system  of  purchase 
was.  Assuming  that  every  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  read,  more  or  less, 
the  Blue  Books,  and  especially  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Commissioners,  he  would 
place  some  facts  and  figures  before  the 
House.  It  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  he  believed  there  was 
no  doubt  of  it,  that  in  all  the  purchase 
corps  in  the  Army — excluding  the  Koyal 
Engineers,  the  Boyal  Artillery,  the  Boyal 
Marines,  and  1 2  L\dian  regiments,  three 
of  cavalry  and  nine  of  infantry,  in 
which  the  system  did  not  exist^the 
amount  which  an  officer  had  to  pay  for 
any  commission  except  the  first  was 
nearly  double  the  regulation  price.  This 
statement  might  possibly  be  more  start- 
ling to  him  as  a  civilian  than  to  gentle- 
men in  the  service;  but  he  coiiud  not 
help  thinking  that,  if  the  purchase  sys- 
tem was  ever  to  be  got  rid  of,  now  was 
the  time  to  abolish  it.  It  had  been 
growing  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the 
Bill  before  the  House  allowed  for  some- 
thing like  £7,500,000  or  £8,000,000 
being  expended  on  this  matter,  that  sum 
to  be  extended  over  a  number  of  years ; 
so  that  in  no  one  year  should  the  amount 
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exceed  £1,400,000  or  £1,500,000.  If  a 
war  broke  out  no  doubt  the  value  of 
commissiona  would  fall  very  low;  but, 
apart  from  such  an  occurrence,  unless 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  check 
this  system,  it  would  go  on  increasing 
imtil  the  expense  of  abolishing  it  would 
soon  be  double  or  treble  the  amount  he 
had  named.  He  found  from  the  Repoif 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  in  the  House- 
hold Cavalry  which  could  be  got  by  pur- 
chase, an  oflficer  had  to  pay  altogether 
£13,250,  while  in  ordinary  cavalry  regi- 
ments an  officer  in  the  same  circum- 
stances expended  a  sum  of  £12,000.  In 
the  infantry  of  the  Line  the  simi  paid 
was  £7,000,  and  in  the  Foot  Guards — 
where,  owing  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  1854,  there  was  no  purchase 
above  the  rank  of  captain — ^it  was  per- 
fectly well  understood  in  the  market  that 
£8,500  had  to  be  paid.  He  asked  the 
House  whether  these  were  not  startling 
figures.  The  system  of  over-regulation 
prices  had  been  going  on  growing  ever 
since  the  year  1719,  and  without  saying 
one  word  in  disparagement  of  gentlemen 
who  held  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  he 
must  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  and  in  that 
of  the  Government,  the  time  had  come 
when  such  a  vicious  system  ought  to  be 
swept  away.  He  did  not  seek  to  depre- 
ciate the  bravery  of  the  officers  who  led 
the  Balaklava  charge;  but  he  thought 
that  it  could  have  been  led  with  equal 
bravery  and  efficiency  by  officers  who 
had  not  been  appointed  to  their  com- 
missions imder  a  system  of  purchase. 
Well,  then,  was  this  system  of  purchase 
a  good  thing  for  the  Army?  From 
what  he  had  seen  and  read  in  Blue 
Books  and  newspapers,  and  heard  since 
he  had  been  in  office  he  was  led  to  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  moved  this  Amendment,  that  the  re- 
gimental system  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance. With  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  too,  he  believed  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  system  should  be  still  car- 
ried out ;  but  he  failed  to  see  with  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  why  the  sys- 
tem should  be  affected  by  the  abolition 
or  the  retention  of  the  purchase  system. 
He  could  not  see  why  everything  which 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  this  Amend- 
ment desired  should  not  be  as  obtainable 
after  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  as  it 
was  now.  The  commanding  officer  ou^ht, 
unquestionably,  to  be  a  person  whonad 


not  only  the  interests  of  his  men  at  heart, 
but  one  with  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  service  in  the  field.  But,  under  the 
present  system,  an  officer  who  possessed 
all  the  requisite  qualifications,  but  had 
not  money  enough  to  purchase  the  step, 
failed  not  only  to  secure  his  promotion, 
but,  owing  to  his  not  being  able  to  find 
these  large  sums  of  money,  had  fre- 
quently to  retire  from  the  unpleasant- 
ness which  Ms  position  entailed  upon 
him.  ["No,  no!"]  It  might  be  that 
he  had  misapprehended  the  Beport  of 
the  Commission ;  but,  if  hon.  Members 
would  refer  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mission,  he  thought  they  would  find 
that  he  had  placed  a  right  interpretation 
on  the  words  of  the  Beport.  Under  the 
present  system,  therefore,  they  not  only 
treated  hardly  the  man  who  had  not  the 
money  to  purchase  his  step,  by  putting 
another  over  his  head,  but  they  rendered 
his  position,  if  imable  or  imwilling  to  pay 
the  over-regulation  price,  so  intolerable 
as  to  oftentimes  compel  him  to  sell  out. 
What  the  Government  proposed  in  place 
of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  a 
judicious  system  of  selection.  This  sys- 
tem had  been  characterized  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  who  seconded 
this  Amendment  as  an  odious  system. 
But  he  ventured  to  think  that  this  term 
could  not  be  properly  applied  to  a  judi- 
cious and  fair  system  of  selection  such  as 
was  contemplated  by  this  Bill ;  nor  could 
it  be  said  that  these  selections  would  not 
only  be  imfair  and  improper,  but  that 
promotions  wotdd  be  obtained  through 
the  intrigues  of  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  How  could  it  be  said  that 
such  a  system  of  judicious  selection, 
coupled  with  promotion  to  a  certain 
extent  by  seniority,  could  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  *  *  odious  ? ' '  Hon.  Mem- 
bers, too,  who  took  this  view,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  urged  that  the  officers 
in  the  Army  possessed  aU  the  <^ualifica- 
tions  necessary  for  their  profession,  were 
apt  to  forget  fliat  if  this  were  true  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  selec- 
tion, or,  if  the  officers  were  all  what 
they  were  told  they  were,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  wrong.  He  would  urge 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way that  the  abolition  of  this  system  of 
purchase  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  first  step  towards  the  re- 
organization of  the  Army.  And  he  would 
ask  hon.  Members  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  an  alteration  in  the  existing  sys- 
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tern,  wliat  would  be  the  use,  if  the  Go- 
vermnent  proposal  were  rejected,  of  tlie 
Eeserve  and  the  Militia,  under  the  new 
regulations  which  it  was  intended  should 
apply  to  those  branches  of  the  service  ? 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  make  that 
fusion  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Eeserve 
forces,  which  was  regarded  as  so  de- 
sirable, if  in  the  one  branch  the  promo- 
tion went  by  purchase,  and  in  the  other 
by  non-purchase  ?  Ho  maintained  that, 
if  the  proposal  of  the  Government  were 
rejected,  this  fusion  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
House,  by  its  vote  that  evening,  would 
not  affirm  the  view  taken  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentlemen  who  had  moved 
and  seconded  this  Amendment. 

Colonel  C.  H.  LINDSAY  thought  it 
right  to  confine  his  remarks  to  the  Eeso- 
lution  before  the  House,  and  said  that  it 
certainly  appeared  to  be  a  very  anoma- 
lous description  of  i)olicy,  for  a  Govern- 
ment that  was  pledged  to  retrenchment, 
to  propose  an  increase  of  some  £8,000,000 
to  the  national  expenditure,  in  the  same 
breath  with  which  it  had  added  a  charge 
of  £3,000,000  to  the  Army  Estimates 
over  and  above  that  of  last  year,  and 
especially  when  no  one  coidd  conscien- 
tiously agree,  or  at  all  events  bo  con- 
vinced, that  the  bond  fide  efficiency  of  the 
Army  for  active  service  would  be  insured 
by  it;  and  when  one  came  to  reflect 
upon  the  oniu  prohandiy  to  say  nothing  of 
the  responsibility  which  ought  to  guide 
the  legislation  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  as  a  conjoint  guardian  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  it  was  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  was  justified  or  warranted 
in  accepting  so  questionable,  because  so 
useless  and  unnecessary,  a  i)olicy.  He 
wished  to  remark  that  if  the  British 
Army  required  so  violent  a  remedy  to 
revive  its  drooping  constitution,  and  if 
the  doctor's  biU  was  to  bo  £8,000,000 
or  £9,000,000,  independent  of  the 
£16,000,000  already  charged  against  the 
EstimatoR,  into  what  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion must  its  responsible  advisers  have 
allowed  it  to  sink.  If  that  were  so,  it  was 
trifling  with  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
to  impose  so  extravagant  and  imnecessary 
a  burden  upon  them — unnecessary,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned ;  for  it  would 
be  idle  to  say  that  such  an  expenditure 
could  in  any  way  benefit  their  interests, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  of  purchase  or 
non-purchase  in  the  Army  was  essentially 

Mr,  DavUon 


a  private  arrangement,  and  had  no  place 
in  the  matter  of  the  effioienoy  of  the 
Army  for  either  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes.    It  would,  therefore,  be  a  dead 
loss  to  those  who  had  to  pay  it,  which 
would  be  imdoubtedly  the   taxpayers. 
Besides  which,  this  new-fangled  policy 
was  singularly  subversive  of  that  which 
the  Liberal  party  inaugurated  in  1868, 
in  order  to  fortify  their  efforts  to  drive 
the  Conservative  party  from  power,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  assume  the  reins  of  a 
Liberal,  Badical,  and  retrenching  Go- 
vernment.    Surely,  then,  the  taxpayers 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  though  he 
doubted  whether  it  wouldbe  satisfactorily 
heard  if  the  debate  assumed  a  party  cha- 
racter.    No  one  could  deny  that  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal  was  playing  a  des- 
perate game  with  the  British  Anny.     It 
was   distasteful    to   the    officers  them- 
selves, who  were  serving,  and  who  did 
purchase,  and  who  had  a  claim  upon 
the    consideration    of   the    House,    as 
the  existing  guardians  of  the  honour 
and  the  prestige  of  the  service  they  had 
adopted.     He  asked,  why  disturb  a  ffjrs- 
tem  that  had  worked  well,  when  no  be- 
nefit could  be  derived  from  its  romoyal? 
Had  the  existence  of  the  purchase  sys- 
tem in  any  way  reduced  the  tone  and 
the  quality  of  the  British  officer?    Noi 
Would  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  any 
way  advance    that  tone  and   quality? 
Was  it  worth  £8,000,000  to  create  this 
disturbance,  when  so  much  better  appli- 
cation of  public  money  was  required? 
No !     The  Secretary  of  State,  of  course, 
did  not  wish  to  bo  unjust  to  any  officer, 
nor  need  he,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
were  he  to  adopt  one  of  two  plans— either 
to  pay  the  money  down  to  every  officer 
as  soon  as  the  Bill  became  law,  or  to 
pay  every  officer  who  may  apply  to  re- 
tire, irrespective  of  any  limit  as  to  num- 
bers.   He  contended  that  the  over-regu- 
lation had  been  virtually  legalized,  be- 
cause the  Gevemment  had,  £)r  the  first 
time,  recognized  it,  and  guaranteed  to 
pay  it  off.    It  was,  therefore,  as  much  a 
vested  interest  as  the  authorized  regula- 
tion was,  and  should  be  dealt  wim  as 
such,  and  honourably  compensated.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  however,  in  order  to 
ease  off  the  strain  upon  the  Exchequer, 
and  fi*om  the  fear  of  too  great  a  pressure 
of  retirements  upon  him,  at  the  same 
time,  was  about  to  limit  the  number  of 
repayments  in  each  year,  and  thereby 
inllict  a  great  injustice  upon  all  those 
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wlio,  wishing  to  retire,  were  not  to  be 
included  in  that  limit.  And  here  was 
the  blot  of  the  Bill,  which  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  dealing  with  so  sweeping  a 
proposal,  ought  to  feel  called  upon  in  its 
conscience  to  wipe  out.  The  blot,  which 
is  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill,  had  been 
already  explained  and  denounced ;  and, 
as  it  affected  every  Member  in  the  House 
who  had  a  son  or  a  relative  in  the  Army, 
and  who  had  probably  paid  heavily  for 
the  honour,  and  as  party  feeling  ought 
to  have  no  place  in  this  truly  personal 
question,  he  could  not  imagine  that  the 
Government  should  have  any  claim  upon 
even  the  staunchest  of  its  supporters  fol- 
lowing it  into  the  Lobby.  He  thought 
he  would  be  supported  by  a  large  majo- 
rity when  he  said  that  if  purchase  was 
abolished,  the  character,  and  the  tone, 
and  the  prestige  of  the  Army  would  be 
destroyed ;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that 
if  purchase  was  abolished  and  another 
system  unavoidably  substituted,  such  as 
promotion  by  secret  selection  and  retire- 
ment by  open  compulsion,  away  would 
go  the  regimental  system,  upon  the  elas- 
ticity of  which  the  success  of  our  armies 
in  the  field  had  so  much  depended ;  for 
promotion  would  be  spurious  and  non- 
regimental.  He  considered  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase  bristled  with 
difficulties,  and  probably  the  repayments 
would  be  about  the  least  difficult,  for  it 
mattered  not  upon  what  plan  the  Go- 
vernment proceeded,  injustice  would  be 
done  to  officers;  for  many  would  be 
serving  on  unequal  terms,  which  was  un- 
just and  untenable.  For  instance,  as  a 
correspondent  in  a  military  journal  had 
pointed  out — 

"  Suppose  that  the  ahoUtion  of  parchaae  was 
consummated  on  the  81st  December,  1871,  and 
that  on  the  30th  of  that  month  A  purchased  his 
promotion  ;  he  received  as  an  equiralent  such  ad- 
ditional pay  as  amounted  to  the  interest  of  the 
sum  he  invested  ;  B,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pro- 
moted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  and  received 
as  his  reward  an  absolute  increase  of  pay.  How. 
ever  advantageous  this  might  be  to  B,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  justice  to  A,  inasmuch  as  A  and  B, 
liolding  the  same  rank  and  discharging  the  same 
duties  in  the  same  regiment,  were  receiving  diflb- 
rent  rates  of  pay ^ which  was  obviously  unsatis- 
factory and  unjust.  Now,  take  the  ease  of  death, 
which  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  we  cannot  blink 
the  question  that  unless  some  provision  be  made 
to  meet  that  casualty,  the  refusal  to  pay  at  onoe 
those  officers  who  may  wish  to  retire  may  deprive 
the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  brave  and  nllant 
officer,  who  has  served  his  country  with  credit  and 
honour,  of  their  lawful  birth-right — an  injustioe 
which  no  oivil  law  would  permit." 


He  said  he  put  a  Question,  bearing  upon 
this  point,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
other  day,  which,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  he  would  read,  in  order 
that  the  answer  might  be  clearly  under- 
stood ;  the  Question  referred  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
an  officer  who  was  dangerously  ill  and 
had  died,  or  was  killed  in  action  were 
placed  as  regards  the  repayment  of  his 
commission  to  them.  The  answer  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  widow,  children,  or  next  of  kin  referred 
to,  do  not  receive  the  purchase  money  according 
to  the  purchase  system,  and,  therefore,  will  not 
be  entitled  to  compensati(fti  on  the  abolition  of  tho 
system." 

It  surely  could  not  be  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  sanc- 
tion the  abolition  of  purchase,  when  it 
had  been  publicly  declared  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  that  if  an  unrecouped 
officer  was  kiUed,  or  was  seriously  ill 
and  had  died  in  his  bed,  the  customary 
price  of  his  commission,  which  the  Gro- 
vemment  intended  to  recognize  by  its 
I  0  U,  was  to  be  lost  for  ever,  notwith- 
standing his  application  to  retire  had 
been  made  and  refused.  It  might  be 
said  there  was  no  occasion  to  alter  the 
existing  regulations  with  respect  to  ill- 
ness and  death ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  decided  reasons  for  the 
alteration,  if  purchase  was  abolished;  one 
of  which  was,  that  because  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  about  to  possess  a  power, 
over  which  he  had  no  control  at  present, 
of  refusing  to  pay  an  officer  the  price  of 
his  commission  when  he  wished  to  retire, 
if  he  be  not  included  in  the  annual  list 
of  repayments,  he  would  be  inflicting 
a  great  hardship,  as  well  as  an  embar- 
rassment, upon  that  officer  and  his  family, 
by  not  guaranteeing  to  his  family,  in 
case  of  death,  that  money  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  had  he  lived, 
when  his  turn  had  come,  and  which  he 
would  have  realized  under  the  existing 
arrangement,  when  he  wished  to  retire ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  es- 
tablishing a  breach  of  faith  with  every 
officer  who  had  entered  the  Army  upon 
the  present  arrangement.  He  was  speak- 
to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who 
must  sympathize  with  each  other  on  this 
vital  question;  he  was  speaking  to  those 
who  had  sons  in  the  Army,  who  might 
not  be  included  in  the  first  batch  of  re- 
payments ;  and  he  claimed  their  support. 
He  asserted  that,  if  purchase  was  abo- 
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lishedy  retirement  must  be  provided  for 
upon  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Was 
the  Government  prepared  to  do  so  ?  No; 
they  were  not ;  bwause  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  distinctly  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  with  accuracy  what 
would  be  required  in  the  way  of  retire- 
ment. Then  the  process  of  selection 
could  not  be  performed  with  satisfaction 
to  the  Army,  and  the  process  of  shifting 
officers  about,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Government,  would  be  distasteful, 
and  would  damage  the  regimental  sys- 
tem, which  had  never  yet  broken  down, 
but  which  this  measure  was  doing  its 
best  to  destroy.  lie  asked,  how  coiJd 
selection  be  made  when  all  were  regi- 
mentally  efficient  ?  It  could  not  be  done ; 
in  which  case  the  system  of  seniority,  if 
accompanied  by  efficiency,  the  various 
grades  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  analyze,  must  hold  its  own  to  be  just ; 
and  if  it  did  hold  its  own,  the  object  in 
view  would  be  defeated,  because  the  line 
would  be  blocked,  the  stream  of  pro- 
motion would  be  stemmed,  when  the 
abolition  of  purchase  had  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  He  pitied  a  man  who  would 
have  the  patronage  to  dispense  upon 
those  terms,  for  he  would  be  a  victim  of 
public  opinion,  no  matter  how  well  his 
invidious  duties  might  have  been  per- 
formed ;  and  the  Army  would  become  an 
arena  of  debate,  wrangling,  distrust,  and 
despondency  for  the  future,  which  would 
not  only  engender  acrimony,  jealousies, 
and  heart-burnings,  but  it  would,  he 
feared,  and  he  regretted  to  harbour  the 
thought,  tend  to  loosen  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline. He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  not  oppose  the  Resolution  before 
the  House,  and  that  it  wouldbe  convinced, 
before  the  close  of  the  debate,  that  it  had 
declared  a  decided  opinion  against  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  upon  which  the 
Bill  seemed  mainly  to  depend.  But  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  sufficient 
elasticity;  or  of  that  expansive  element 
which  was  so  necessary  to  the  Army,  as 
to  yield  to  the  opinion  which  had  been 
expressed  outside  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  if  he  preferred  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  should  be  taken,  he  would 
discover  that  the  Division  Lists  of  1871 
would  not  only  be  tarnished  with  one 
record  which  had  been  xmnecessarily 
provoked,  but  that  they  would  contain 
another  and  more  important  one — ^namely, 
a  formal  protest  against  a  step  which 
could  benefit  no  interest  whatever,  but 

Colonel  C,  H.  Zindsay 


which  would  saddle  the  tazpa  jers  of  the 
country  with  the  payment  of  several  ad- 
ditional millions  of  money.  He  did  not 
wish  to  detain  the  House  any  longer,  as 
he  only  felt  justified  in  confining  himwAlf 
to  the  terms  of  the  Resolution ;  and  he 
would  conclude  by  sapng  that  he  fiillj 
endorsed  the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  and 

fallant  Relative,  and  he  did  so  because 
e  considered  it  was  far  better  to  devote 
the  energies  and  resources  of  the  nation 
to  those  things  which  were  really  needfiil 
than  to  hamper  the  field  that  was  pre- 
sented for  the  re-organization  of  a  com- 
paratively impotent  Army  with  such  a 
formidable  barrier,  through  which  it 
would  bo  almost  impossible  to  travel  on 
to  the  winning-post  of  success  and  reality, 
for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  "which 
the  country  was  impatiently  waiting. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY:  We  are  not 
now  called  upon  to  discuss  any  of  the 
details  by  which  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, assimiing  that  the  House  agrees 
to  it,  will  be  carried  out,  nor  are  we 
called  on  to  consider  whether  the  regu- 
lations prox>osed  by  the  Government  for 
the  retirement  of  officers  are  the  best 
and  fairest  that  can  be  devised :  details 
of  that  kind  will  be  matters  properly  for 
consideration  when  the  House  gets  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  Indeed,  the  Mo- 
tion moved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  does  not  appear 
to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  it 
is  desirable  that  the  purchase  system 
should  be  abolished,  although  the  de- 
bate has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  turned 
upon  that.  As  I  read  the  terms  of  the 
Motion,  it  does  not  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  any  Resolution  that  would  ex- 
press an  opinion  adverse  to  tho  abolition 
of  purchase,  but  only  that  the  abolition 
of  purchase  at  the  present  time  would 
lead  to  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  might  be  more  advsin* 
tageously  applied.  The  arguments,  how- 
ever, of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
himself,  and  of  the  Seconder  of  his  Mo- 
tion (Colonel  White),  have  all  gone  to 
show  that  the  abolition  of  purchase  is  a 
measure  that  ought  not  to  be  adopted  now, 
or  at  any  other  time.  I  confess  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  the 
purchase  system.  As  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Reso- 
lution has  remarked,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  its  favour,  while,  as  he  can- 
didly admitted,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
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against  it.    Theoretically,  I  think  that 
the  BjBtem  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  I 
think  that   no  Government  that  came 
forward  with  a  Bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  could  avoid  aealing 
with  this  question  of   purchase ;    and 
in  dealing  with  it  I  think  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  have  taken  the  right 
course  in  dealing  with  it  whoUy  and  not 
partially.    I  admit,  indeed,  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  that  it  has  cre- 
ated a  flow  of  [promotion  in  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line  and  in  the  Guards  at 
little  or  no  cost  to  the  public,  and  al- 
though it  may  have  prejudicially  affected 
the  interests  of  some  meritorious  ofiQ.cers, 
who  were  unable  to  pay  the  prices  re- 
quired  for    commissions,    yet,    on    the 
whole,  the  system  has  not  been  disad- 
vantageous, even  to  non-purchasing  oflB.- 
cers.     Some  evidence  laid  before   the 
Commission  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  Chairman  tended  to  show  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  promo- 
tion of  a  non-purchasing  officer  was  ge- 
nerally more  rapid  in  a  purchase  than  in 
a  non-purchase  corps.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentieman  has  contrasted  the  officers 
of  the  British  Army  with  those  of  other 
armies,  and  has  referred  to  the  charge 
of  Balaklava  as  showing  the  advantages 
of  the  purchase  system ;  but  what  would 
he  say  as  to  the  officers  of  the  Artil- 
lery  and  Engineers,   who  obtain  pro- 
motion without  expending  a  single  shil- 
ling ?     I  think  he  will  admit  that  they 
are  fully  equal  to  the  officers  of  any 
regiment  of  the  Line,  and  that  in  no 
regiment  of  the  Line  do  better  relations 
exist   between   the    officers    and    men 
than  in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery. 
Again,  tiie  hon.  and  gallant  Gentieman 
referred  to  the  reverses  that  have  re- 
cently happened  to  the  French  Army  in 
the  late  war,  and  seemed  to  attribute  it 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  officers  in 
that  Army  had  risen  from  the  ranks; 
but  he  omitted  to  make  any  allusion  to 
the  successes  of  the  German  Army,  in 
which  promotion  goes,  not  by  purchase, 
but,  in  great  measure,  by  selection.    All 
these  matters  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  this  question  is  under  considera- 
tion.    One  great  objection  to  the  pur- 
chase system,  as  was  demonstrated,  to 
the  Commission  I  have  referred  to,  is 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  keeping  it 
by  any  laws  or  regulations  within  pre- 
scribed limits,  and  of  fixing  the  price  at 
which  commissions  should  pe  sold.    The 


figures  that  have  been  cited  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentieman  below  me 
(Mr.  Davison)  show  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  system  has  prevailed,   and 
the  very  large  sums  over  the  regidation 
price  that  have  been  paid.    Lideed,  Mr. 
Hammersley  stated  before  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  sums  thus  invested  amounted 
to  nearly  £3,600,000.    Now,  if  this  be 
correct,  what  will  the  system  come  to  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  ?    It  has  been 
admitted  that  at  some  time  or  other  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  abolish  pur- 
chase, and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
the  present  time  is  the  most  advantage- 
ous. And  here  I  wish  to  correct  a  slight 
misstatement  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  moving  for  leave 
to  introduce  his  Bill  a  fortnight  ago. 
He  spoke  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  over  which  I  presided  hav- 
ing had  great  effect  upon  the  Gt)vem- 
ment,  and  even  upon  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief.     The   fact  is  that  the  Com- 
missioners  made    no  recommendations 
whatever,  because  by  the  terms  of  their 
appointment  they  were  precluded  from 
doing  so.     They  were  simply  desired 
to  ascertain  the  facts  under  certain  spe- 
cifled  heads,  and  to  report  those  facts  to 
the   House.     We  endeavoured  to  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  I  believe  we  gave  as  complete  a 
histoiy  as  was  possible  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  purchase  system  has  acted, 
and  showed  that  it  is  necessarily  inter- 
woven with  the  over-regulation  prices. 
Here  I  may,  perhaps,   be  allowed  to 
quote  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mission of   1857,   which  was  presided 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  then  Secre- 
tary for  War,  was  a  member — 

**  The  practice  of  paying  Bums  exceeding  the 
regulation  price  must  be  considered  to  be  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  purchase  system  vhich  it 
appears  impossible  to  prevent.  This  is  an  ctU 
which  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  which  cannot, 
it  is  said,  be  remedied,  although  it  operates  un- 
fairly to  meritorious  officers  and  injuriously  to  tho 
public  interests." 

The  Commission  over  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  preside  thought  these  remarks 
were  completely  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  although  we  made  no  recommen- 
dation, I  may  state  my  individual  opi- 
nion— and  I  should  be  much  surprised 
to  find  that  any  member  of  that  Com- 
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mission  is  of  a  different  opinion — ^ihat 
the  eyidence  showed  the  impossibilitj  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  without  recog- 
nizing the  claims  of  officers  to  the  sums 
paid — contrary,  indeed,  to  law,  but  in 
accordance  with  a  system  practised  for 
many  years  past,  and  still  practised  even 
by  every  man  in  authority,  whether 
civil  or  military,  with  regard  to  pro- 
motion in  the  Army.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  deal  with  this  subject 
without  recognizing  the  equitable  claims 
of  officers  in  respect  of  over-regulation 
prices.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  the 
Gbvemment  propose  to  act  in  a  just 
and  fair  manner  towards  the  officers. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  they  had  not 
done  so  they  woidd  have  been  met  by  a 
reasonable  opposition  to  their  scheme,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment for  such  a  course.  Still,  while 
thinking  the  Government  have  taken 
the  right  course,  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
agree  with  those  who  think  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  depends  very  much  upon  what  is 
proposed  to  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
Commissioners  of  1857  thought  so,  and 
I  entirely  agree  with  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
that  Commission  is  correct ;  that  if  you 
resort  to  mere  seniority  as  a  substitute 
for  purchase  you  wiU  adopt  a  system 
that  wiU  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  Army.  If,  then,  you  abolish 
{)urchaso  you  must  have  a  enrstem  of  se- 
ection,  and  also  a  system  of  compulsoiy 
retirement.  With  regard  to  promotion 
by  selection,  I  agree  that  there  are  great 
difficulties ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  it 
may  be  possible  to  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties. I  tliink  too  much  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  opinion   ex- 

grossed  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field 
[arshal  Commanding -in -Chief  before 
the  Commission  of  1 857.  Ho  fairly  stated 
liis  opinion  in  answer  to  questions  put 
to  him ;  but  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  following  passage  in 
the  Repoii;  of  that  Commission  : — 

**  His  Royal  Highness  has  stated  that  if  the 
returns  from  inspecting  officers  are  fairlj  giren, 
as  thej  ought  to  be  and  might  be,  there  is  no 
o£Bcer  in  the  Army  with  whose  professional  cha- 
racter the  Commander-ia-Chief  might  not  be 
acquainted." 

Now,  I  must  admit,  that  if  the  case 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, who  seconded  the  Amendment, 

Sir  George  Qrey 


be  founded  in  fitot,  I  should  not  be 
inclined  to  attach  much  weight  to   a 
character  given  by  a  commanding  officer. 
It  is  not  intended,  however,  as  far  as  I 
understand,  that  the  selection  should  be 
made  on  the  mere  report  of  the   com- 
manding officer ;  but  inspecting  officers 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  who  may  inform  him  as  to  the 
professional  character  of  every  officer  in 
the  Army.   It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  below  me  (Mr. 
Davison),  that  the  regimental  system  is 
admirable  and  has  worked  well  in  the 
British  Army ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  so 
sanguine  as  he  is  that  if  you  abolish 
purchase  you  can  maintain  the  regimen- 
tal system  to  the  same  extent  as  at  pre- 
sent.   It  is  obvious,  that  if  an  officer  is 
about  to  retire,  and  knows  who  will  suc- 
ceed him,  no  power  on  earth,  no  ing^uity, 
no  regulation  you  can  devise,  can  pre- 
vent a  private  arrangement,  by  which  the 
succeeding  officer  who  desires  to  obtain 
the  promotion  would  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  other  officer,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  to  retire.     Unless  you  prevent  the 
officer  who  retires  fi.*om  knowing  what 
officer  is  to  succeed  him,  you  can  not 
effect  this  object,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  that  promotion  should  be 
in  the  Army  generally,  rather  than  in 
any  particular  regiment.     But  nothing 
now  is  more  common  than  to  exchange 
from  one  regiment  into  another;   and, 
therefore,  practically  the  system  proposed 
is  not  a  new  one  altogether.     We  may 
be  told  that  the  practice  to  which  I  havo 
referred  does  not  exist  in  the  corps  of 
the  Engineers  or    Artillery ;    but    the 
answer  is  that  this  is  owing  to  the  Tast 
extent  of  those  corps,  and  their  disper- 
sion throughout  the  world,  which  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  a  private  ar- 
rangement between  two  officers,  although 
it   can    easUy  be   made   between   two 
officers  who  reside  in  the  same  quarters 
and  are  in  daily  intercourse.     I  tmat 
the  lEouBo  will  not  sanction  tho  fie- 
solution  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman.   Indeed,  I  hope  he  will  allow 
us  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  for  when  it  goes 
into  Committee  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
with  a  view  to  make  them  as  fair  and  as 
equitable  as  possible. 
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Mb.  F.  STANLET  said,  that,  al- 
though a  comparatively  humble  Member 
of  the  House,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  he  did 
so  in  a  position  of  embarrassment.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  he  was  placed 
under  more  than  ordinary  difficulties,  be- 
cause he  believed  he  was  about  the  only 
Member  on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
had  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  abolishing  the  purchase 
system.  In  the  abstract,  he  was  in  favour 
of  a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  but  the  proposition  of  the  jBiU 
must  be  viewed  in  connection  with  other 
considerations  involved  in  it,  which  were 
of  a  very  serious  nature.  Any  scheme 
for  the  abolition  of  purchase,  ought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  provide  for  the  equitable 
redemption  of  the  existing  interests  of 
officers,  and,  in  the  second,  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  lay  down  clear  and  distinct 
regulations  by  which  the  flow  of  promo- 
tion might  be  farther  regulated.  JBut  he 
searched  the  BiU  of  the  Government  in 
vain,  in  an  endeavour  to  find  in  it  the 
fulfilment  of  either  of  these  two  condi- 
tions. He  believed,  and  the  opinion  was 
shared  by  many  hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  that  the  Government 
fully  intended  to  deal  with  the  interests 
of  officers  with  the  utmost  liberality;  but 
they  could  not  altogether  forget  what  had 
happened  on  a  former  occasion.  With 
that  candour  in  his  dealings  with  the 
House  which  would  ever  do  him  honour, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  discarded  his 
former  scheme  on  which  he  confessed 
he  had  not  had  sufficient  information, 
and  which,  undoubtedly,  was  received 
with  considerable  disfavour.  Although 
they  could  not  doubt  the  intentions  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  they  might 
be  led  by  what  happened  last  year  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  information. 
He  would  find  it  urged  with  considerable 
force  by  those  who  were  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion that,  however  imintentionaUy,  the 
Bill  as  it  stood  would  operate  bo  as  to 
cause  considerable  injustice  to  officers 
who  were  now  in  the  service.  The  an- 
swer given  the  other  night  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  a  Question  put,  he 
thought,  by  the  hon.  and  eallant  Mem- 
ber for  Abingdon  (Colonel  0.  H.  Lindsay), 
would  have  led  hon.  Members  who  had 
not  paid  the  subject  the  ftdlest  attention 
to  the  belief  that;  under  the  regulations 


of  the  Bill,  officers  who  kept  in  the  ser- 
vice and  who  died  in  it,  not  being  killed 
in  action  nor  djring  of  wotmds,  would  be 
placed  in  no  worse  position  than  they 
are  placed  in  now  under  the  present  re- 
gulations of  the  service.  At  present, 
officers  who  desire  to  leave  the  service, 
provided  they  are  not  certified  as  being 
likely  to  die  within  a  given  space  of  time, 
may  make  their  own  bargains  with  other 
officers  and  leave  the  service  at  once; 
but,  under  the  BiU  of  the  Government, 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  position,  for  the  Btate  can  step 
in  and  say — "I  am  become  the  only 
purchaser,  and,  imder  certain  conditions, 
I  do  not  intend  to  exercise  the  right 
of  purchase."  Therefore,  officers  were  no 
longer  placed  in  the  same  position ;  and 
if  there  were  any  kind  of  service  worse 
than  unpaid  service — ^which  had  been 
characterized  as  being  worth  exactly 
what  it  cost — it  was  a  service  which  was 
distasted  to  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 
If  we  were  to  have  duty  performed  pro- 
perly— ^if  officers  were  to  sustain  their 
high  traditions — it  seemed  to  him  a  fatal 
mistake  to  have  officers  whom  we  did 
not  permit  to  leave  the  service  except  at 
a  sacrifice  not  oidy  of  their  professional 
reputation,  but  also  of  their  personal 
fortune.  There  was  a  very  wide-spread 
opinion  among  officers  of  the  Army — ^ho 
thought  the  opinion  was  entertained  by 
those  who  had  most  considered  the  ques- 
tion from  a  professional  point  of  view — 
that  if  the  purchase  system  were  abo- 
lished, the  satisfaction  to  be  given  to 
officers  for  the  absorption  of  their  com- 
missions ought  to  be  assured  to  them  as 
early  as  possible.  There  was  force  in  the 
objection  which  had  been  raised  to  our 
having  officers  serving  side  by  side,  one 
of  whom  would  have  everything  to  lose, 
while  another  would  be  placed  in  a  less 
unfavourable  position.  If,  by  any  means, 
satisfaction  could  be  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  Army  that  from  the  moment  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  from  such 
other  time  as  might  be  fixed,  direct  com- 
pensation for  their  commissions  should 
be  assured  to  them,  that  would  go  far  to 
remove  the  feeling  of  disfavour  with 
which  the  Bill  had  been  received.  He 
believed  that  the  feeling  of  disfavour 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  purchase 
was  not  so  general  in  the  Army  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be ;  on  the  contrary,  he  be- 
lieved that  many  officers,  perhaps  those 
who  had  not  given  the  least  attention  to 
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the  subject,  were  convinced  that  there 
was  not  so  much  danger  in  it  as  had 
been  suggested  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House.  Notwithstanding  this 
opinion,  they  entertcdned  a  deep  and 
sincere  conviction  that  their  pecuniary 
interests  were  not  as  well  and  equitably 
served  by  the  Bill  as  it  was  apparently 
the  wish  of  the  Government  they  should 
be.  It  was  easy  to  find  fault.  It  was 
easy  to  say  that  security  for  the  payment 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  should  be  at 
once  given ;  but  he  saw  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  sitting  near  him  another  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  who  exercised  a  check  over 
any  undue  liberality  that  might  be  given 
in  that  direction.  It  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Betirement  which  sat  in  1867,  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  retirement  should  be 
promoted  by  compounding  for  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  officers ;  and  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  supposing 
there  were  a  difficulty,  as  undoubtedly 
there  would  be,  about  the  capital  sum 
being  paid  down,  many  officers  woidd 
gladly  accept  anything  in  the  nature  of 
an  annuity.  This  woiud  spread  the  pay- 
ment over  a  number  of  years,  and  would 
also  have  this  advantage  to  the  individual 
officer — that  there  would  be  the  certainty 
that  he  would  receive  the  payment,  and 
this  would  go  far  to  remove  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  officers  which  might  other- 
wise prevail.  He  had  looked  in  vain 
through  the  Bill,  he  had  looked  in  vain 
through  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  delivering  the  Estimates,  for  any 
promise  of  a  provision  to  bo  made  for 
retirement,  and  he  could  not  consider 
that  the  propositions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  respect  were  as  fair  as 
they  might  bo.  Admitting,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  retirement  must  ultimately  come 
into  discussion  in  connection  with  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  all  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  to  say  now  was  that 
he  could  not  tell  what  was  necessary. 
True,  that  was  qualified  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hope  that  in  the  Keserve  forces 
ho  hoped  to  find  many  places  for  officers 
of  the  Regular  service;  but  how  far 
was  such  a  provision  to  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  retirement  ?  They  were  un- 
doubtedly told,  with  truth,  that  the  right 

Mr.  F.  Stanley 


hon.  Gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  exa- 
mine the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
he  recognized  in  its  fullest  sense  the  im- 
portance of  the  two  questions  of  the  re- 
tirement and  the  promotion  of  ofiicers  in 
the  Army.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  the  reason  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  recommend  the  principle  of 
selection,  of  which  there  was  some  dis- 
trust in  the  Army,  a  distrust  which  was 
recognized  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Commission  of  1856-7.     In  its  Report 
that  Commission  urged  that  the  principle 
of  selection  ought  to  be  introduced  very 
gradually,  and  not  until  the  minds  of 
officers  were  fully  relieved  of  the  distrust 
which  attached  to  it.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  principle  was  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  difficulty.     What  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Government  proposed 
to  adopt  it  ?    Tabulated  reports  were  to 
be  kept  in  the   office  of  the  Military 
Secretary.     Looking  in  vain    for    any 
clearer  information  on  the  subject,  he 
came  upon  these  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  which  seemed  to  be  almost 
fatal  to  the  very  principle  which  he  now 
wished  the  House  to  adopt.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  mode  in  which 
security  was  to  be  afforded  to  the  Army 
for  the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  pro- 
motion,  because  the    matter  was  still 
being  carefully  discussed.     This  almost 
implied  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  no  plan  to  lay  before  the  House; 
and  if  they  went  into   Conmuttee,  he 
trusted  tliey  would  not  go  far  without  a 
more  distinct  assurance  on  this  point. 
They  were  told  that  the  promotion  from 
captain  to  major,  and  irom  major  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  was  to  be  Army  pro- 
motion,  and  was   to    be  by  selection. 
Now,  selection  meant  either  nothing  at 
all  or  a  very  great  deal  too  much.     If 
an  officer  was  only  to  be  selected  upon 
the  principle  of  seniority,  then  it  was  a 
farce  to  call  that  system  a  system  of 
selection.   But  if  promotion  to  the  higher 
ranks  was  to  be  Army  promotion — and 
stress  was  laid  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  Army  promotion  as  distinguished 
from    regimental    promotion — ^men    it 
meant  a  most  serious  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of   the  Army.     He  had  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  on  these  mat- 
ters with  foreign  officers.     He  was  not 
going  to  quote  in  detail  any  opinions; 
but  ho  did  say  this,  without  fear  of  con'- 
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tradiction,  tliat  even  those  officers  of 
foreign  armies  who  most  found  fault  with 
the  general  organization  of  our  Army  had 
always  a  good  deal  to  say  for  our  regi- 
mental system.  If,  therefore,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  do  away  with  much  which  pro- 
duced the  feeling  of  attachment  of  officers 
to  their  regiments,  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  bound  to  show  that 
some  very  great  advantage  would  accrue 
from  the  change  which  he  proposed.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  almost 
any  officer  in  the  House  whether,  when 
he  looked  forward  to  his  career  as  being 
an  Army  career,  he  did  not  regard  him- 
self as  being  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  his  regiment.  Now, 
if  promotion  to  higher  ranks  in  the  ser- 
vice meant  that  an  officer  was  to  be 
taken  from  his  regiment  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  to  be  promoted  and 
moved  to  some  other,  then  they  would 
have  done  a  serious  evil  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  officers,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  men  who  were  under  them.  How- 
ever distinguished  the  regiment  might 
be  to  which  he  was  appointed,  it  would 
be  little  consolation  to  an  officer  who  had 
served  throughout  his  life  in,  for  instance, 
the  Bifle  Brigade,  with  all  the  honour 
with  which  the  name  of  that  brigade  was 
connected,  to  be  told — **Now  you  have 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  senior  captain, 
you  have  an  absolute  certainty  that  your 
promotion  will  not  be  in  your  regiment ; 
you  must  go  to  some  other  branch  of  the 
service."  Suppose  that  an  officer  was 
promoted  from  the  Kifle  Brigade  and 
transferred  to  a  Highland  regiment.  The 
traditions  of  that  regiment  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  others  ;  but  each 
branch  of  the  service  had  its  peculiar 
feelings,  and  required  peculiar  manage- 
ment on  small  matters  of  detail  which 
were  best  known  to  those  who  had  served 
in  the  Army.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  system  of  the 
Anny  that  these  very  details,  on  which 
depended  the  emulation  of  the  various 
regiments  one  against  another,  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  kept  up  and  en- 
couraged. He  did  not  think  that  any 
proposition  had  ever  been  made  more 
fatal  to  them  than  that  an  officer  brought 
up  in  a  particular  regiment  should  on  no 
accoumt  receive  promotion  in  the  same 
regiment.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  proposed  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
and,  so  far  he  could  discover,  the  main 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 


independently  of  those  which  might  be 
characterized  as  sentimental  arguments, 
appeared  to  have  been  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abolish  purchase  before  you 
coidd  amalgamate  the  two  forces.  But 
let  them  see  what  was  the  quid  pro  quo 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  amalgamation  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  GenUeman,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  consisted  in  these  points — that  in- 
fantry regiments  were  to  be  attached  to 
counties,  and  that  they  were  to  recruit 
in  their  own  sub-districts.  He  regretted 
that  the  Return  for  which  he  had  moved 
had  not  yet  been  laid  on  the  Table,  be- 
cause, unless  he  was  greatly  mistaken, 
it  would  have  furnished  considerable  in- 
formation which  he  thought  was  want- 
ing on  these  points.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  infantry  regiments  would,  in  some 
cases,  be  unable  to  recruit  in  the  sub-dis- 
tricts of  which  they  bore  the  name.  He 
need  hardly  recall  an  instance  quoted  by 
a  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  now 
no  longer  in  the  House — General  Peel — 
who,  in  speaking  on  this  same  proposal 
of  localiiong  regiments  in  1867,  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  regiment  that  was 
imable  to  get  a  single  recruit  out  of  the 
militia  regmient  of  the  district  of  which  it 
bore  the  name.  He  thought  that  if  the 
principle  of  localization  was  to  be  carried 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  regiments  were 
only  to  recruit  in  their  own  sub-districts 
great  practical  inconvenience  would  be 
the  result,  imless  there  was  some  further 
provision — which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  Bill — ^to  meet  it.  Then 
the  next  principle  of  amalgamation  was 
that  recruits  of  the  Militia  were  to  be 
trained  with  those  of  the  Line.  It  might 
be  in  the  experience  of  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentlemen  to  know  that  a  recruit  was 
for  the  most  part  a  very  suspicious  crea- 
ture, and  he  could  not  help  declaring 
that  a  great  many  Militia  recruits  would 
think  **  there  was  more  than  met  the 
eye"  in  the  proposal  with  regard  to 
drill  with  the  troopsof  the  Regular  Army. 
That  point,  of  course,  comd  only  be 
determined  in  practice;  but  in  renun- 
ciating  those  views  he  was  only  saying 
that  which  had  been  asserted  by  officers 
of  more  practical  experience  than  him- 
self, and  he  thought  considerable  diffi- 
culty would  be  found  in  inducing  Militia 
recruits  to  come  up  to  barracks  with  the 
Regular  Army  for  the  purpose  of  being 
driUed  with  the  recruits  of  the  Regular 
Army.    The  Militia  recruits  would  feel 
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that  if  once  they  were  taken  to  be  drilled 
with  recruits  of  the  Eegular  Army,  the  mi- 
litary authorities  might  not  be  so  anxious 
to  let  them  go.  He  wished  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  give  a  little  mr- 
ther  explanation  on  the  point  as  to  how 
far  the  officers  of  the  Militia  and  of 
the  Eegular  Army  were  to  be  inter- 
changed. Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  that — as  during  the  Peninsular 
War — officers  might  be  so  far  inter- 
changed, that  officers  of  high  standing 
in  the  Militia  service  might  go  with 
their  men  to  serve  in  the  Eegular  Army. 
Was  that  plan  intended,  or  was  it  in- 
tended that  companies  should  be  stripped 
of  everything  except  the  companies' 
officers?  That  was  a  point  on  which 
considerable  anxiety  woTild  be  felt,  both 
by  officers  of  the  Militia  whose  proroects 
might  be  involved,  and  also  by  officers 
of  the  Eegulai  Army  for  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  find  places  in  the  Eeserve 
force ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  do  no  harm  in  giving  the  House 
some  fuller  explanation  on  it.  There 
was  another  pomt  which  he  approached 
with  some  diffidence.  He  understood 
that  the  localized  and  Eeserved  forces 
were  to  vary  from  16,000  to  20,000 
in  each  sub-district.  They  were  to  be 
placed  for  all  purposes,  witii  the  sole  ex- 
ception, he  thought,  of  artillery  instruc- 
tion, under  colonels  on  the  Staff.  Then 
the  question  at  once  arose — for  if  this 
organization  were  proposed,  it  would  be 
formed  at  considerable  expense-— Was 
it  intended  that  if  these  large  corp9 
di^armee  should  be  mobilized,  or  raised 
to  a  sufficient  standard  in  time  of  war, 
they  should  be  left  under  the  command 
of  colonels  of  the  Staff?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  assign  to  such  large 
corps  general  officers,  as  to  the  litue 
employment  for  whom  there  was  so  much 
complaint  now,  and  allow  them  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  district  of 
which  they  would  be  in  chaise  in  time 
of  war  ?  Otherwise  what  would  happen? 
Assuming,  as  he  did,  that  general  offi- 
cers would  be  appointed  in  time  of  war, 
they  would  come  to  their  districts  imo- 
rant  of  its  circumstances,  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  officers  with 
whom  they  would  be  brought  in  contact, 
and  at  the  very  moment  the  country 
would  most  want  their  services  they 
would  have  to  learn  their  business  and  to 
organize  their  forces.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  think  that  a  somewhat  increased 
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expenditure  would  be  usefully  incurred  to 
prevent  the  disadvantage  to  the  public 
service  arising  from  the  confusion  which 
would  be  inevitable  if  colonels  on  the 
Staff  had  to  be  superseded  by  general 
officers.  The  Bill  before  the  House  had, 
since  it  was  first  spoken  of,  changed  its 
title.  It  was  no  longer  an  Army  Organ- 
ization, but  an  Army  Eegulation  BiD, 
otherwise  it  would  bo  impossible  en- 
tirely to  pass  over  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  do  with  those  large 
Army  corps  when  he  had  got  them.  He 
need  not  remind  the  House  of  a  most 
painful  spectacle  seen  in  the  beginning  of 
last  August,  when  an  Army,  not  inferior 
in  its  traditions  to  any  Army  in  the  world, 
was  paralyzed  from  want  of  organization, 
want  of  supplies,  and  want  of  military 
train.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  the  slight- 
est provision  for  the  expansion  of  the  Con- 
trol department  which  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  new  organization,  and  he 
ventured  respectfully  to  ask  the  riffht 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  so  ably 

Presided  over  that  department  (Sir  Henry 
torks)  whether  the  Control  system  was 
capable  of  expansion  so  as  to  meet  such 
a  very  large  increase  above  the  Eegu- 
lar forces.  Some  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  provision  in  the  Bill  that  when  the 
Volunteers  were  being  trained  and  ex- 
ercised with  the  Eegular  forces  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
the  Articles  of  War.  Suppose  a  Vo- 
lunteer, who  was  generally  embodied 
with  the  other  forces  for  a  particular  day, 
committed  an  offence  which  rendered 
him  liable  to  military  punishment,  he 
understood  that  punishment  could  ex- 
tend only  to  the  day  on  which  the  Vo- 
lunteer was  .actually  serving.  Now,  cir- 
cumstances had  occasionally  occurred  at 
Volunteer  reviews,  generally  held  late  in 
the  day,  which  mi^t  subject  a  man  to 
military  pimishment,  and  as  the  control 
over  men  existed  only  for  the  day,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  inconvenience 
might  not  be  greater  to  the  officer 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  offender  than 
to  the  offender  himself  if  dealt  with 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  There 
was  a  provision  which  authorized  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county,  at 
the  general  or  quarter  sessions,  to  pro- 
vide barracks  fi)r  the  coimty  Militia. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  was 
putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse. 
PreoiBely  where  a  county  had  made  the 
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greatest  efforts  to  raise  an  eJOB.cieiit  force 
would  a  vast  burden  be  laid  upon  it. 
The  burden  would  not  fall  on  those 
counties  which  had  raised  only  a  few  men ; 
but  where  a  large  contribution  in  men 
had  been  made  towards  the  defence  of 
the  country,  the  counties  would  also  be 
called  upon  to  vote  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  order  to  provide  accommodation  which, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  woxild  fall 
rather  within  the  duty  of  the  Government 
itself  to  furnish.  When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  introduced  his  BiU  he  asked 
whether  the  House  was  prepared  to  accept 
three  points — ^first,  that  enlistment  should 
be  voluntary;  second,  that  purchase  should 
be  abolished ;  and  third,  that  the  patron- 
age of  the  Militia  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties 
to  the  Crown?  On  the  first  and  third 
points,  he  thought  the  House  was  una- 
nimous. But  when  they  saw  that  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  made  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  the  Bill,  and  that 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  given  for  that 
abolition  was  that  a  complete  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  forces  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  effected,  then  it  was  for  the 
Government  to  prove  to  those  who  would 
support,  as  he  intended  to  do,  the  Beso- 
lution  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
that  this  amalgamation  could  really  be 
brought  about.  The  House  was  asked 
to  assent  to  great  changes.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  not  complain,  as 
far  as  the  debate  had  gone,  that  there 
had  been  anything  like  an  exhibition  of 
party  feeling.  There  was  a  weU-foimded 
agreement  in  the  House  that  this  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  party.  It  was  in  no  party 
spirit  that  he  had  made  the  observations 
which  he  had  ventured  to  offer,  and  he 
was  sure  his  remarks  woul  J  be  received 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  that 
candour  and  courtesy  which  he  always 
exhibited  to  the  humblest  Member  of  the 
House.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  any  explanation  to  give  on  the  point 
to  which  his  attention  had  now  oeen 
caUed,  he  would  do  much  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  Bill.  He  agreed  in  the 
abs&act  that  the  abolition  of  purchase 
would  tend  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  Army ;  but  it  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  i^ow  that  at  the  present  moment, 
when  every  farthing  of  public  money 
was  as  far  as  possible  being  saved,  they 
would  be  able  to  effect  mat  complete 
amalgamation  whicli  seemed  to  be  the 


principal  argument  for  what  they  pro- 
posed. 

Me.  H.  R.  BEAND,  while  admitting 
that  the  officers  of  the  Army  ccune,  as 
had  been  stated  that  evening,  from  va- 
rious classes  in  the  country,  observed 
that  a  great  many  educated  men  were 
nevertheless  excluded  from  the  service 
because  they  happened  to  be  poor.  In 
the  Army  the  system  of  promotion  was 
now  based  on  a  money  qualification,  and 
what  he  desired  was  to  see  advancement 
in  the  profession  made  rather  the  result 
of  merit.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  seemed  to 
think  he  had  adduced  an  argument 
which  was  quite  unanswerable  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up,  when  he  quoted  the  authority  of 
General  Blumenthal,  to  the  effect  that 
purchase  was  an  excellent  system,  and 
that  he  should  like  to  see  it  introduced 
into  the  Prussian  service.  That,  how- 
ever, was  no  proof  that  we  ought  to 
retain  the  system ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  country  would  be  prepared  to  spend 
£8,000,000,  or  even  £12,000,000,  for  its 
extinction  if  it  were  shown  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  Army,  But  whatever 
the  sum  might  be  which  the  abolition  of 
purchase  might  cost,  it  was  equally  the 
duty  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  it  to 
prove  that  the  evils  attending  it  were  of 
so  grave  a  character  as  to  justify  the 
course  which  the  Government  proposed 
to  take  in  putting  an  end  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  suggest  some  system  to  be  adopted 
in  its  stead.  Purchase  had  existed  in 
our  Army  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
it  had  been  defended  in  past  times  on 
the  ground  that  it  gave  security  to  the 
public  that  the  Crown  should  not  pro- 
mote officers  who  were  mere  creatures 
of  its  own,  while  it  was  supported  at  the 
present  day  because  it  was  alleged  that 
it  erected  a  social  barrier  between  the 
people  and  the  Army,  and  caused  the 
Army  to  be  composed  of  men  who,  being 
possessed  of  property,  were  not  likely  to 
lend  themselves  to  any  revolutionary 
scheme.  Such  was  the  view  taken  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  only  when  the  service  be- 
came filled  witii  adventurers  that  it 
would  be  found  to  be  opposed  to  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  Now  there  was, 
however,  a  strong  feeling  growing  up  in 
the  coimtry,  that  in  mihtary,  as  weU  as 
in  all  civil  employments,  the  disability  to 
engage  in  them  should  be  imposed  on 
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no  class  in  the  community.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  urged  that  if  promotion 
in  the  Army  were  given  only  by  merit 
an  inferior  class  of  officers  would  spring 
up ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
discouraged  all  competition  when  an 
officer  knew  that  whatever  amount  of 
intelligence  he  might  possess  it  would 
not  gain  him  a  single  step  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  while  a  great  many  men  were 
prevented,  owing  to  the  purchase  system, 
from  entering  the  Army  who  would 
otherwise  be  glad  to  join  it.  Lord  Clyde, 
who  was  a  non-purchase  officer,  had 
been  46  years  in  the  service  before  he 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general, 
while  in  the  case  of  other  general  officers 
he  found  that  the  average  time  which  it 
took  to  obtain  that  rank  was  36  years. 
Now,  any  system  which  could  prevent 
the  speedy  advancement  of  such  men  as 
Lord  Clyde  could,  he  thought,  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  advantageous  to  the 
public.  So  long  as  you  had  purchase  it 
was  impossible  to  absorb  officers,  or  to 
reduce  their  rank,  or  to  eflPect  any  reform 
that  touched  their  monotetry  interests. 
The  abolition  of  purchase  was  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice, because  efficiency  depended  upon 
merit,  and  merit  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  money ;  and  it  was  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  less  wealthy 
classes,  to  whose  sons  the  Army  was 
now  virtually  a  closed  profession,  that  it 
might  be  replaced  by  a  system  of  pure 
selection,  or  by  selection  with  seniority. 
If  the  former  was  adopted,  the  Govern- 
ment ought,  without  delay,  to  furnish 
them  with  further  details  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
out ;  but  if  the  system  of  seniority  was 
to  be  introduced,  he  could  only  say  that 
it  would  be  nothing  else  than  purchase 
under  another  form.  There  was,  at  all 
events,  one  respect  in  which  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  change  their  plan, 
for  there  was  a  very  strong  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  officers  of  a  regiment,  who 
took  a  pride  in  it,  who  were  respected 
by  the  men  under  them,  and  who  would 
think  it  very  hard  to  be  promoted  out  of 
it,  as  was  proposed,  in  entire  disregard 
of  that  regimental  system  which  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  our  Army. 

Viscount  MAHON  maintained  that 
injustice  would  in  many  respects  be  done 
to  the  officers  of  our  Army  oy  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase.  It  was  an  injustice 
that  an  officer  who  had  given  nothing 
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for  his  commission  should  be  placed  on  a 
par  with  a  man  who  had  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money.  "What  would  a  colonel  have  to 
look  forward  to  after  becoming  a  gene- 
ral officer  ?  He  had  no  chance  of  the 
rise  held  out  under  the  present  system, 
and  no  allowance.  He  might  be  too 
old,  or  he  might  be  too  young,  and 
therefore  not  selected,  or  by  accident 
he  might  not  have  seen  foreign  ser- 
vice, or,  finally,  he  might  be  passed 
over  in  consequence  of  his  political  sen- 
timents. Altogether,  the  new  system 
would  inflict  a  great  injustice  upon  an 
officer  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  gene- 
ral. As  to  the  purchase  system  itself, 
he  would  remind  the  House  that  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1857  an  officer, 
who  had  been  passed  over  18  times, 
stated  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  system,  since  without  it 
he  would  have  been  still  longer  without 
promotion.  He  (Viscount  Mahon)  ftdly 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  only  just 
way  of  abolishing  purchase  was  by  pay- 
ing the  money  down  on  the  spot;  and 
he  thought  that  it  would  not  cost  the 
State  more  in  the  end  to  pay  the  money 
down  by  a  loan — to  be  repaid,  say  in  25 
years — than  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  There  was  one 
exception,  that  according  to  which  Qo- 
vemment  now  proposed  that  the  money 
of  every  officer  who  died  in  the  service 
should  go  to  the  State.  It  was  most 
unfair  to  take  such  an  advantage,  it 
was  mean,  and  the  matter  ought  to  be 
arranged  in  an  honourable  and  straight- 
forward  way.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had  said 
the  other  evening  that  the  officers,  as  a 
body,  were  adverse  to  Army  reform.  He 
(Viscount  Mahon)  could  most  distinctly 
contradict  that  statement,  for  he  was  sure 
that  every  officer  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
on  the  subject  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Army  put  upon  a  good  basis.  The 
same  Member  had  also  stated  that  the 
"War  Office  would  be  obliged  to  stuff 
any  reform  down  the  throats  of  military 
men.  Now,  with  all  respect  to  the  hon. 
Member,  he  .(Viscount  Mahon)  did  not 
think  that  the  service  was  prepared  to 
swallow  one-half,  or  even  one-quarter, 
of  what  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
posed. A  most  important  subject  in 
connection  with  the  Army  was  the  Con- 
trol department,  which  was  intended  to 
amalgamate  the  supply,  transport,  and 
mimition  services,  but  which,  he  feared| 
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had  not  thoroughly  Mfilled  the  expecta« 
tions  formed  of  it.  The  system  was  one 
of  centralization,  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Prussian,  which  was  a  system  of  decen- 
tralization,  each  oorp»  d^arnUe  being  re- 
sponsible  for  its  transport  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  The  Prussian  system 
had  worked  remarkably  well ;  there  was 
a  wholesome  emulation  between  each 
division  of  the  Army  as  regarded  both 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  greater  re- 
sponsibility was  imposed  upon  the  com- 
manding officer,  widch  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage. It  was  by  this  system  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  managed  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  he  thought  that,  by  a 
slight  change,  the  present  Control  De- 
partment might  be  made  efficient — 
namely,  by  putting  it  under  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district  and  not 
apart  from  him. 

Mb.  OAEDWELL:  It  is  so  at  present. 

Sib  HENEY  STOEKS  :  According  to 
the  present  rule,  the  responsibility  rests, 
where  it  ought  to  rest,  with  the  general 
officer  commanding  the  district,  me  con- 
troller being  merely  his  agent. 

ViscoxTNT  MAHON  held  that,  at  any 
rate,  the  commanding  officer  said  in  cases 
of  complaint  that  it  was  the  controller's 
fault,  me  controller,  in  turn,  said  the 
blame  lay  with  some  other  one,  and  so 
adequate  responsibility  was  evaded.  An- 
other objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it 
provided  no  further  augmentation  of  the 
Ileserve  forces  available  for  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  only  force  so  available  was 
the  first-class  Beserve  and  the  Militia 
Ileserve,  together  about  23,000  men. 
Now,  we  could  not  stand  by  our  allies 
on  the  Continent  in  any  adequate  way 
with  50,000  men.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  send  abroad  at  once,  if  re- 
quired, a  much  larger  force.  In  1814 
and  1815  we  had  (according  to  Alison) 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  a  standing  Army 
of  over  1,000,000  men,  and  never  did 
the  name  of  England  stand  so  high  upon 
the  Continent.  Without  saying  that  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  any  such  force 
now,  he  thought  we  should  be  able  to 
expand  our  Army  to  a  much  greater 
limit  than  was  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  In  the  beHef  that  the 
Bill  did  not  do  justice  to  the  officers  and 
did  not  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the 
time  with  regard  to  the  Army,  he  should 
cordially  support  the  Besolution  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  the  noble  Lord 

TOL-iOOIY.  [thibd  sbbies.] 


who  had  just  sat  down  had  told  them 
that  in  1814-15  this  country  had 
1,000,000  of  men  under  arms.  He  (Mr. 
Muntz)  did  not  know  what  number  of 
men  we  had  with  muskets ;  but  he  did 
know  that  at  Waterloo  we  scraped  to- 
gether every  man  we  had,  including  two 
regiments  of  Militia  who  had  never 
smelt  powder,  and  all  we  mustered  was 
36,000  troops.  He  mentioned  that  be- 
cause the  public  might  be  led  to  be- 
Hove  our  forces  had  greatly  deteriorated, 
and  had  become  attenuated  since  that 
wonderful  time,  and  that  we  were  no 
longer  a  powerful  nation.  He  had  no- 
ticed in  almost  every  instance  hon. 
Members  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  we  should  somehow  get  rid  of 
the  regimental  system — a  matter  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see,  for  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  esprit  de  corps,  so  indis- 
pensable in  an  English  regiment.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  argued  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  parsimony  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  country  were  upon  a 
contemptible  system ;  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Tipperary  (Colonel 
White)  said  that,  in  case  of  a  foreign 
war,  we  should  be  totally  and  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  foe.  Tho 
charge  of  parsimony  might  easily  be 
disposed  of  by  a  comparison  of  our  mili- 
tary position  with  that  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  which  had  an 
Army  of  300,000  men  in  time  of  peace, 
and  586,000  more  —  total  886,000 — 
in  time  of  war — real  soldiers,  who 
knew  how  to  fight— costing  a  irifle 
under  £10,000,000  sterling  ;  while  we 
had  a  force  of  135,000  men  in  the 
Begular  Army,  139,000  Militia,  and 
175,000  Volimteers,  for  which,  during 
the  past  10  years,  we  had  paid  an  ave- 
rage of  £15,000,000  per  year,  or  a  total 
of  £150,000,000  for  the  whole  of  the 
period.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
officers    were  altogether  in  favour    of. 

Surchase ;  but,  in  fact,  there  was  a  great 
eal  of  discontent  in  the  Army  with  regard 
to  purchase.  There  was  ample  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  practice  of  yoimg  men,  by 
sheer  force  of  wealth,  buying  over  the 
heads  of  others  who  had  seen  from  12 
to  15  years'  service.  He  was  therefore 
delighted  that  the  Gt)vemment  had  the 
moral  oouraee  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  persevere  with 
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it.  Now,  this  was  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject, and  thoy  had  to  do  two  things — 
first,  to  do  justice  to  the  officers,  and 
second,  to  do  justice  to  the  taxpayer. 
Thoy  knew  very  well  that  the  officers 
had  paid  for  their  commissions  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  country  that  they 
would  be  repaid,  and  with  the.  convic- 
tion that  under  the  usual  regimental 
system  they  would  rise  in  rank  till  they 
obtained  command  of  their  regiments. 
The  least  thing,  therefore,  that  the 
country  could  do  was  to  pay  back  that 
money,  for  they  must  never  forget  that 
they  were  Englishmen  and  honourable 
men.  The  officers  of  the  British  Army 
— and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  more 
noble  body  of  men  could  not  be  found — 
had  advanced  certain  sums  of  money 
for  their  commissions,  and  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  repaid.  For  that  purpose 
about  £7,500,000  would  be  necessary. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  say  how  that  sum 
should  be  raised ;  but  he  believed  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  it  in  Ter- 
minable Annuities,  and  paying  off  those 
gentlemen  at  once.  But,  tibien,  how 
were  they  to  deal  with  those  who  had 
paid  the  over-regulation  price  ?  That 
system  had,  no  doubt,  become  ingrained 
in  the  Army,  although  it  had  never  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Horse  Guards; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
abolish  it.  Officers  who  had  paid  over- 
regidation  prices  stood  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent position  from  those  who  paid  their 
money  on  the  faith  of  the  nation.  What, 
then,  would  he  do  ?  He  would  simply 
abolish  regulation  purchase,  and  leave 
the  regimental  system  as  it  now  was,  so 
that  if  officers  liked  to  buy  out  one  an- 
other they  might  continue  to  do  so  as 
they  had  done.  There  were  non-pur- 
chase reginients  in  the  British  Army; 
was  there  no  piirchase  there?  There 
was  a  regular  system  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  in  the  Indian  Army  also, 
as  well  as  in  the  Line  and  the  Guards ; 
and  there  would  have  been  in  the  Artil- 
lery, if  they  had  not  been  so  spread 
over  the  world  that  it  was  impracticable. 
He  believed  that  regimental  purchase 
would  continue.  Human  nature  was 
the  same  all  over  the  world.  The  Go- 
vernment proposed  that  subalterns  who 
had  been  two  years  in  the  Militia  should, 
bv  virtue  of  their  service  of  two  years, 
obtain  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  right  hoa. 


Gentleman's  intention  was ;  but  if  the 
Militia  and  Volunteer  officers  were  to 
be  men  who  had  seen  service  and  knew 
what  it  was — and  half-pay  officers  of 
that  class  could  be  foimd  in  any  num- 
ber— they  would  have  in  a  few  years  a 
body  of  troops  fit  to  do  anything  that 
could  be  required  of  them.  But  if  those 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  hereafter 
as  they  had  been,  they  woidd  only  have 
so  many  men  with  muskets.  Heferring 
to  the  short-service  system,  he  took  ex- 
ception to  the  proposal  that  men  should 
be  enlisted  for  12  years,  for  he  believed 
it  to  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Short  service 
was  of  inmiense  value.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  small,  thoroughly  efficient 
body  of  soldiers — say  100,000 — com- 
plete in  every  respect,  ready  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  a  large  Beserve.  The  Ke- 
serve  need  not  cost  mueh,  and  they 
might  have  one  of  300,000  well-drilled, 
efficient  men,  fit  to  take  the  field  in  any 
emergency,  and  who  would  make  it 
absurd  for  any  Power  ever  to  dream  of 
attacking  this  country.  He  was  not 
enamoured  of  the  Prussian  system,  but 
thought  that  three  years  would  make 
a  yoimg  man  of  18  or  19  a  good  sol- 
dier, without  making  him  a  bad  citizen ; 
and  if  after  that  period  he  served  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  Beserve  and  in  the 
Militia,  they  might  then  have  as  fine  a 
body  of  men  as  could  be  handled.  They 
must,  however,  have  a  separate  Army 
for  India,  for  which  the  enlistment  should 
be  for  10  years.  And  this  led  him  to 
ask,  in  reference  to  non-purchase,  how 
they  were  to  stop  officers  from  exchang- 
ing ?  Some  men  could  stand  a  hot  cli- 
mate and  some  a  cold  one,  and  v%e$ 
veradf  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  tyr- 
anny to  say  that  officers  should  not  eix- 
change.  Whatever  they  did  with  the 
Army,  the  secret  of  success  was  to  make 
it  contented  and  comfortable.  Aimy 
reformers  were  often  unfairly  accused 
of  wishing  to  cut  down  the  defences  of 
the  coimiSj ;  whereas  all  that  they  leally 
wanted  to  cut  down  was  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. They  desired  to  have  a 
thoroughly  good  and  effective  Annyy 
maintained  with  the  ^eatest  possible 
economy.  Whenever  &e  occasion  arose 
for  strengthening  our  forces,  he  believed 
that  those  Gentlemen  to  whom  he  had 
referred  would  be  found  as  ready  as 
any  other  party  in  that  House  to  vote 
for  the  increased  Supplies. 
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OoLCorsL  GILFIN  said,  he  thought 
that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
might  exist  amongst  them  in  respect  to 
^e  details  of  a  measure  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  as  that  before 
them,  they  must  all  acknowledge  and 
appreciate  the  great  labour  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  the  question  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  as  evinced  by  the 
brilliant  speech  he  had  made  when  in- 
troducing it  the  other  evening.  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  acceded  to  the  request 
made  to  him  to  divide  the  Bill  into  two 
parts — ^the  first  part  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  organization  of  the  Army,  and 
the  second  with  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. The  question  of  organization  he 
thought  ought  to  precede  that  relating 
to  the  aboHtion  of  purchase,  and  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  was  ex- 
tremely opportune,  for  it  asked  the 
House  to  hesitate  before  incurring 
enormous  expense  to  abolish  a  system 
which,  speaung  generally,  had  worked 
well  for  the  Araiy  and  for  the  country. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Sir  George  Grey),  a  man  of  great  ex- 
perience, give  sud^  ample  evidence  of 
the  benefits  that  had  arisen  £rom  the 
purchase  system.  Their  regimental  sys- 
tem had  been  admitted  to  be  almost  as 
perfect  as  a  regimental  system  well 
could  be  ;  and  me  most  ardent  advo- 
cates for  tiie  abolition  of  purchase  would 
hardly  say  that  their  officers  had  failed 
in  their  duty,  whether  in  looking  after 
the  comfort  and  discipline  of  their  men 
in  quarters,  or  in  the  example  they  had 
set  them  in  the  field.  As  he  understood, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
had  not  solved  the  problem  of  how  pro- 
motion was  to  be  kept  up  and  a  due  in- 
fusion of  young  blood  obtained  for  the 
service  after  the  purchase  system  was 
extinguished.  He  was  informed  that 
there  was  at  present  a  block  in  the 
Artillery.  How  was  that  to  be  remedied  ? 
Under  the  system  of  the  old  Indian 
service  every  officer  was  compelled,  by  a 
custom  as  s^ong  as  law,  to  pay  annually 
so  much  to  buy  out  old  ofncers,  and  so 
essential  was  it  deemed  that  something 
should  be  done  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors actually  sent  out  a  Minute  sanc- 
tioning purchase  in  a  non-purchase  ser- 
vice, and  when  he  endeavoured  to  get 


justice  for  those  officers  on  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services  it  was  re- 
fused, because  the  Judges  had  decided 
that  the  act  of  the  Company  in  issuing 
that  Minute  was  illegal.  In  respect  to 
the  work  of  re-organization,  the  first 
thing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to 
do  was  to  get  good  men  to  enter  the 
service.  He  (Colonel  Gilpin)  had  last 
Session  given  his  opinion  adverse  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  of  enlist- 
ment, and  expressed  his  regret  that  be- 
fore he  had  reduced  his  establishment 
he  had  not  looked  more  carefully  into 
the  state  of  his  Beserve  forces.  Neither 
in  England  nor  in  Ireland  had  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  been  able  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  up  to  their  fiill  com- 
plement. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  dissent  from  that  statement ; 
but  he  understood  from  the  recruiting 
parties,  and  frx)m  the  officers  of  regiments, 
that  the  class  of  recruits  were  not  such 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having. 
One  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pet 

g rejects  was  short  enlistment ;  eind  that 
ad  not  succeeded,  because  the  bulk  of 
those  who  offered  themselves  were  for 
long  and  not  for  short  service.  So  much 
the  better ;  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  that  the  old  soldier  was  the  bone, 
sinew,  and  strength  of  the  British  Army. 
He  understood  that  the  office  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  to  be  a  permanent 
appointment,  or,  at  least,  not  subject  to 
the  five  years'  limit,  as  was  the  office  of 
Military  Secretary,  and  he  rejoiced  that 
the  Secretary  for  War  had  not  listened 
on  this  point  to  the  recommendations  of 
a  small  but  noisy  section  of  the  com- 
mimity.  But  there  was  another  im- 
portant office,  that  of  Controller,  the 
tenure  of  which  had  not  been  fixed  as 
far  as  the  House  had  heard.  He  con- 
gratulated the  present  holder  of  the 
office  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  in  having  at 
length  found  favour  with  a  body  of  free 
and  enlightened  electors,  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Gx>vemment  on  having 
at  length  succeeded  in  their  endea- 
vours to  secure  for  the  Secretary  for 
War  that  advice  and  support  he  was  so 
thoroughly  competent  to  give ;  but  if  the 
tenure  of  the  office  of  Controller  was  to 
be  limited  by  a  fixed  period  of  five  years, 
the  politics  of  the  gentleman  holding  it 
must  be  elastic,  or  else,  upon  a  change  of 
Government,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  for  instance,  instead  of  being 
the  fidus  Achates  to  the    Secretary  of 
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War,  might  be  his  bitter  opponent.  As 
regarded  the  Militia,  he  deprecated  the 
proposal  to  remove  patronage  from  the 
hands  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  because 
if  the  Militia  were  to  be  a  local  force, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  not  dis- 
regard local  influences.  lie  was,  how- 
ever, glad  to  find  that  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  refrained  from  listening  to 
those  who  had  advised  him  to  adopt  the 
Ballot ;  because,  before  the  privileges  of 
the  people  were  curtailed,  the  House 
should  consider  what  the  Militia  had 
done,  and  what  it  was  capable  of  doing. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken 
said  the  Militia  had  done  little  at  pre- 
sent; but  he  reminded  the  House  that 
during  the  Eussian  War  the  Militia  sent 
30,000  men  to  the  Crimea ;  they  released 
our  Regular  men  from  garrison  duty,  and 
thoy  performed  all  the  home  duties  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  offering  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  his  thanks  for  what  he  had 
done  in  favour  of  the  Militia.  He 
(Colonel  Gilpin)  had  received  several 
applications  for  commissions  in  the  regi- 
ment which  he  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand. If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  only  acted  in  time,  he  would  have 
benefited  the  labour  market  as  well  as 
the  regiments  generally.  He  presumed 
that,  after  the  Census  had  been  taken 
this  year,  the  Militia  would  be  largely 
increased,  and  if  this  increase  could  be 
obtained  by  beat  of  drum,  there  was  no 
need  for  compulsion.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  important  matter  he  wished  to 
bring  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  27  days'  training  for  inspection 
was  about  to  commence ;  but  that  period 
would  embrace  three  Sundays,  and  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  wet  days,  so  that  the 
available  time  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  course  of  musketry  prac- 
tice. Under  these  cases  he  hoped  an 
extra  week  would  bo  allowed,  because 
under  the  present  system  he  was  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  money  expended 
for  this  purpose  was  thrown  away.  The 
proposal  to  saddle  the  coimtry  with  the 
cost  of  additional  Staff  colonels  to  in- 
spect the  Reserve  forces  was  quite  beyond 
his  comprehension,  because  already  the 
country  was  mapped  out  into  military 
districts,  each  commanded  by  a  genend 
officer  with  a  number  of  colonels  under 
him  ready  for  the  service.  He  would 
add  only  one  word  with  respect  to  the 
Volunteers,  of  whom  he  always  desired 

Colonel  Gilpin 


to  speak  with  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  devotion  to  the  public  service.  If 
the  Volunteers  were  called  out  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  each  year,  paid 
for  their  services,  and  put  imder  the 
Mutiny  Act,  their  efficiency  and  discipline 
would  be  greatly  increased.  He  should 
be  happy  to  aid  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  efforts  to  re-organize  the  mili- 
tary service ;  but  he  could  not  be  a  party 
to  the  enormous  expenses  which  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system  must 
involve— a  system  which,  in  his  con- 
science, he  believed  had  done  great  ser- 
vice to  the  country  and  to  the  Army. 

Me.  BUXTON  said,  he  had  come 
down  to  the  House  earnestly  hoping 
he  would  hear  arguments  of  sufficient 
weight  to  relieve  him  of  the  painful  duty 
of  voting  against  a  party  with  which  he 
had  acted  for  13  years;  but  no  such 
arguments  had  been  addressed  to  the 
House,  and  he  had  now  only  to  state 
why  he  could  not  support  the  Govern- 
ment upon  this  occasion.  Ho  had  come 
into  the  House  almost  extravagantly  in 
favour  of  economy ;  but  having  well  con- 
sidered the  present  question,  he  would 
be  no  party  to  a  measure  that  would  en- 
tail a  cost  of  £8,000,000  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purchase  system.  Moreover, 
no  one  had  told  them  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  pensions  which  the  abolition 
of  purchase  would  necessitate.  The  cal- 
culations which  the  Government  had  not 
ventured  to  make  had  been  made  by 
private  individuals,  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  sum  mentioned  were  capitalized 
it  would  exceed  £7,000,000.  Everyone 
would  see  that  if  that  system  were  abo- 
lished, under  which  large  numbers  of 
officers  retired  of  their  own  accord  every 
year,  and  if  instead  of  that  system  a  di- 
rect incentive  were  offered  to  officers  to 
remain  in  the  Army  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
motion, the  result  would  be  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  pension  list.  Putting  the 
total  cost  at  £12,000,000,  no  one  would 
object  to  that  expenditure  if  value  was 
received  for  it ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been 
proved  that  the  country  would  get  value 
for  its  £12,000,000.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Mimtz),  an  enthu- 
siast for  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  had  said  it 
was  his  firm  conviction  that  afber  spend- 
ing these  £12,000,000  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase  it  would  revive  again  in  its 
original  form  in  a  few  years.    Was  the 
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country  to  spend  £12,000,000  for  putting 
an  end  to  that  wliich  competent  autho- 
rities in  favour  of  abohtion  belieyed 
would  inevitably  revive  from  the  very 
first  day  of  its  abolition  ?  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Davison), 
who  spoke  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Treasury  Bench  this  evening,  must  be 
taken  as  giving  expression  to  the  views 
of  the  Q-ovemment  which  put  him  up  to 
speak,  and  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  appealed  to  the  House 
not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  idea  that  the 
regimental  system  would  be  abolished. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  front  Opposition  Bench  (Captain  F. 
Stanley)  had  clearly  shown  mat  the  re- 
gimental system  was  of  essential  value 
to  the  Army.  If  that  esprit  de  corps  were 
done  away  with  which  urged  each  regi- 
ment to  excel  its  neighbour,  whether  at 
home  or  in  the  field,  the  British  Army 
would  be  deprived  of  its  most  powerful 
stimulus.  If  the  Volunteer  service  were 
treated  as  it  was  proposed  to  treat  the 
Army — ^if  its  officers  were  to  be  passed 
from  battalion  to  battalion,  the  service 
would  go  to  pieces  in  10  days.  He  main- 
tained that  any  alterations  in  the  regi- 
mental system  would  inevitably  result 
in  the  destruction  of  that  esprit  de  corps 
which  acted  as  such  an  incentive  as  mat- 
ters now  stood.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  Government  had  declared  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  abolishing  the  regi- 
mental system.  But  if  that  wore  not  so 
it  was  evident  that  promotion  would  go 
on  by  selection  within  the  regiment,  and 
hon.  Members  could  easily  imagine  what 
ill-feeling  would  be  created  supposing 
some  lieutenant  were  selected  as  the 
cleverest  officer  in  the  regiment  and  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  those  even 
higher  in  rank  than  himself.  He  con- 
tended that  if  they  had  the  system  of 
selection  they  must  destroy  the  regi- 
mental system  and  make  commissions  m- 
terohan^eable,  the  result  of  which,  as  he 
believed  he  had  shown,  would  be  to 
destroy  that  e^rit  de  corps  which  was  at 
present  the  pride  of  the  British  Army. 
If  the  British  Army  had  broken  down 
under  the  present  system  as  the  French 
Army  had  oroken  down  he  would  not 
grudge  £12,000,000,  or  even  more,  in 
effecting  an  alteration ;  but  when  tiiey 
remembered  that  in  the  Penins^a,  at 
Waterloo,  in  India,  in  the  Crimea — 
everywhere,  indeed,  except  in  the  shame- 
ful war  against  our  brethren  in  America 


—our  Army  had  been  uniformly  victo- 
rious, he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  necessity  for  the  change  had  not 
been  shown.  There  were  many  who  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system  under  the  impression  that  the 
Army  was  an  aristocratic  institution,  and 
that,  somehow  or  another,  with  the  abo- 
lition of  purchase  it  would  become  a 
more  popular  institution  and  more  de- 
mocratic. No  one  sympathized  more 
warmly  than  he  did  in  any  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  the  raising  of 
the  social  standing  of  what  were  falsely 
called  the  working  classes  of  the  coun- 
try. If  he  thought  that  the  effect  of 
abolishing  purchase  would  be  to  raise 
the  social  standing  or  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  lower  or  middle  classes,  the 
cost  of  the  alteration  should  not  deter 
him  from  voting  in  its  favour.  But  he 
did  not  believe  that  this  would  be  the 
residt,  while  he  also  felt  convinced  that 
after  the  expenditure  of  this  £12,000,000 
purchase  would  revive  and  commissions 
would  still  be  sought  by  those  who  sought 
them  now.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  he  had  glanced  at  the  Army  Listy 
when  he  found  that,  with  an  exception 
here  and  there,  the  names  of  the  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels,  for  instance,  were 
not  the  names  of  men  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy,  but  the  names  of  men  who 
belonged  to  the  middle  classes.  General 
Simpson,  who  took  Sobastopol;  Have- 
lock,  who  served  with  such  distinction 
in  India,  and  Lord  Clyde  were  none  of 
them  scions  of  noble  houses.  He  felt 
convinced  that  after  spending  all  this 
money  we  should  find  that  we  did  not 
gain  what  we  were  seeking,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  feel  justified  in  vo- 
ting for  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
money  which,  if  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  woidd  so  much  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people,  and  especially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  working  classes ; 
and  he  should,  on  that  accoimt,  though 
with  great  regret,  vote  against  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Gh)vemment.  He 
regretted,  too,  having  to  vote  against 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  whose 
Motion  with  reference  to  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief he  had  a  few  days  since 
supported.  He  might  add,  before  sittine 
down,  that  his  vote  onythat  occasion  had 
been  given  in  no  feeling  of  personal 
hostility  to  the  present  illustrious  occu- 
pant of  that  office,  but  purely  on  the 
abstract  consideration  that  it  was  imde- 
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sirablo  so  important  a  post  should  be  a 

life  appointment. 

Major  AEBUTHNOT  said,  that  hav- 
ing  been  but  recently  elected,  it  was  with 
no  little  difEdence  that  he  rose  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he  stated 
his  opinions  on  this  important  question. 
He  should  have  not  done  more  than  re- 
cord liis  silent  vote  had  he  not  felt  it  de- 
sirable that  every  practical  officer  should 
make  his  opinions  heard  within  the  walls 
of  that  House,  and  by  practical  he  meant 
officers  actually  serving,  as  he  himself 
was.  Not  that  he  expected  this  would 
give  much  weight  to  his  opinion  with 
the  Treasury  Bench.  On  the  contrary, 
perhaps,  it  might  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect.  He  said  this  in  no  disre- 
spectful spirit,  but  he  could  not  help  re- 
membering that  a  most  important  mea- 
sure in  connection  with  the  Army  was 
recently  passed  against  the  unanimous 
military  opinion  of  the  House,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Truro  (Captain  Vivian). 
Whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  Bill,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  its  fate  would  be  decided 
and  its  acceptance  or  rejection  deter- 
mined by  the  attitude  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  purchase.  He  did  not  mean  as 
to  the  good  or  bad  points  of  the  pur- 
chase system  itself,  but  as  to  the  opinion 
which  they  might  form  of  the  propriety 
of  the  time  selected  by  the  Ministry  for 
proposing  its  abolition,  and  of  the  mode 
m  which  their  scheme  provided  for  the 
replacing  of  the  purchase  system  by  any 
other  method  of  officering  the  Army. 
His  objections  to  the  Bill  were  two-fold — 
first,  on  accoimt  of  the  enormous  expense 
which  would  be  necessary  to  carrv  it  into 
effect  and  to  meet  the  just  claims  and 
vested  interests  of  officers  now  serving; 
and,  secondly,  because  no  method  was 
proposed  for  preventing  that  stagnation 
of  promotion  which  was  so  detrimental 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  who  brought  forward 
tliis  Motion  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  had 
alluded  to  the  great  expense  which  would 
be  attendant  on  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ;  but  had  not  alluded  to  another 
veiT  costly  element — the  effect  which  the 
Bill  would  have  upon  the  military  labour 
market.  He  himself  had  been  but  a 
very  few  days  in  the  House ;  but  during 
that  time  he  had  heard  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 

Mr,  Buxton 


(Mr.  Fawoett)  upon  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting highly  educated  young  men  to 
enter  a  profession  in  wluch  they  were 
expected  at  starting  to  live  on  a  miser- 
able pittance  of  £240  a-year.  Much 
better,  he  thought,  live  on  £240  a-year 
than  starve  on  £70  a-year,  which  was 
the  position  in  which  young  men  found 
themselves  on  firstobtainingcommissions 
in  the  Army.  If  this  Bill  became  law  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  incomes 
of  junior  officers  to  an  amount  which, 
would  enable  them  to  live  as  gentlemen, 
for,  though  talented  and  weU  educated, 
they  womd  probably  be  for  the  most 
part  men  of  very  small  private  means. 
Otherwise,  the  inducements  to  enter  the 
Army  would  be  very  small  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  attraction  of  wearing 
Her  Majesty's  uniform,  and  the  prospec- 
tive honour  and  glory  of  being  shot  in 
defence  of  their  country.  Increase  of 
their  pay  would,  of  course,  make  itself 
felt  through  every  grade  of  the  Army ; 
and,  though  the  item  of  pay  formed  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  Army  Estimates, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
it  would  be  very  materially  increased. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  told 
them  that  promotion  would  be  much  ac- 
celerated by  the  substitution  of  the  public 
purse  for  private  purses.  What  had  the 
public  purse  done  for  the  scientific  and 
non-purchase  corps,  to  which  he  had  the 
honour,  or,  perhaps,  he  should  say  the 
misfortune,  to  belong  ?  And  he  used  the 
word  ^'  misfortune,"  because  he  thought 
that  the  Ministry  were  not  at  all  alive 
to  the  very  great  detriment  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  corps  arising  from  the 
stagnation  of  promotion.  He  by  no 
means  came  forward  as  an  advocate  of 
the  purchase  system.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  prepared  to  support  any  scheme 
for  its  abolition  which  at  the  same  time 
would  secure  a  flow  of  promotion,  and 
recognize  the  just  claims  of  vested  in- 
terests. But  such  was  not  the  case  with 
the  present  BiU,  which  unsettled  what 
existed  without  determining  that  which 
was  to  take  its  place.  He  must  accord- 
ingly give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  that  during 
the  time  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  officially  connected  with  the  Army, 
he  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  purchase,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  stating  to  the  House  the 
conclusions  at  which   he   had  axriTed 
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upon  the  subject.   Tlie  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay)  had  no 
need  to  make  an  apology  for  introducing 
an  abstract  Besolution  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  because  the  subject 
of  purchase  was  so  important  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  House  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion 
on  this  question  alone,  without  haying 
it  mixed  up  with  the  general  question 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase,  whether  regarded  in 
its  effects  upon  the  Army,  or  in  its  effects 
upon  the  Estimates  in  the  sum  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country.     First,  so  far  as  the  Army  was 
concerned,  they  could  not  help  recollect- 
ing that  the  present  system  of  purchase, 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad  in  itself,  had 
formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Army  since  the  time  when  first  aRegular 
Army  was  established  in  this  country. 
We  were  about  to  establish  the  Army 
on  a  new  basis.    Again,  so  far  as  the 
taxpayers    were    concerned,    we    were 
about  to  spend,   according  to  the  Gk)- 
yernment,    £8,000,000,   and    according 
to    Gentlemen    opposite,    £12,000,000. 
These  were  matters  deserving  the  grave 
consideration  of  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway.    He  entertained  a  strong  opi- 
nion that  the  purchase  system  wcis  bad 
and  vicious  in  itself;  so  much  so,  that  he 
had  sometimes  thought  himself  of  bring- 
ing forward  a  measure  for  the  abolition 
of  the  purchase  system.  But  he  had  been 
met  by  two   arguments  which  always 
seemed  to  him  too  strong  for  an  inde- 
pendent Member  to  grapple  with.    The 
first  was  that,  be  the  system  ofpurchase 
bad  or  good,  the  Army  had  nourished 
under   it,   and    had   deserved  weU   of 
the  country.     The  other  argument  was 
that,  although  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem would  involve  a  very  large  outlay, 
nobody  woidd  be  thankful  for  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  many  persons  would  consi- 
der themselves  aggrieved  by  the  chang^. 
Though  he  was  unable,  personally,  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment,  he  assured  the 
hon.  and  galleuit  Gentleman  who  had 
moved  it  that  he  did  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  concur  with  those  who  cast  cen- 
sure upon  him  for   the  Motion.      No 
man  was  better  qualified  to  speak  of 
the  deeds  of  the  Army  than  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  in  his  own  per- 
son.   In  spite  pf  what  might  have  been 


said  at  public  meetings,  he  thought  this 
country  had  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  Army.     At  all  former  periods  of 
history,  it  could  bear  comparison  with 
Continental  armies,  and  it  had  done  its 
duty    upon    every    field    on    which    it 
fought.     Without   going  back  to  his- 
toric periods,  it  was  sufficient  to  caU  to 
mind  the  fact  that,  in  modem  times,  the 
Britirfi  Army  had  been  tried  in  many 
serious  campaigns — in  the  Crimea,  in 
India,  in  Abyssinia,  and  everywhere  it 
had  gallantly  done  its  duty.     And  al- 
though it  might  be  true  that  the  officers 
were  nurtured  in  luxury,  and  tliat  many 
of  them  belonged  to  the  rich  and  aristo- 
cratic classes,  yet  we  know  that  not  only, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  have  they 
never  avoided  the  dangers  of  war ;  but 
what  was   not  so   certain,   considering 
their  previous  habitfl,  they  have  borne 
cheerfully,   and  without  complaint,  the 
evils  and  privations  incidental  to  wax. 
Besides  that,  they  had  done  what  was 
the  greatest  possible  achievement  on  the 
part  of  an  officer,   they  had  won  for 
themselves  the  confidence  and  loyalty, 
and,  in  many  cases,  to  use  a  stronger 
expression,  tiie-  affection  of  the  troops 
under  their  command.     Now,  when  the 
Government  came  forward,  and  made  a 
distinct    proposal  on   the   subject,   the 
House  had  to  consider  whether  sufficient 
cause  had  been  shown  for  the  abolition 
of  the  purchase  system.     In  arguing  the 
matter,  he  must  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween   the    regulation   and    the    over- 
regulation  prices.     The  Resolution  was 
to  the  effect  that  neither  should  be  done 
away  with ;  whereas  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  to  abolish  both.    Now, 
the  fact  was  that  regulation  prices  and 
over-regulation  prices  by  no  means  stood 
on  the  same  footing,  and  he  wished  it  to 
be  cleai'ly  understood  that  the  arguments 
he  was  about  first  to  adduce  were  appli- 
cable to  the  regulation  prices  only.  Many 
years  ago  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  regulation  system,  under  which  the 
country  received  a  certain  sum  of  money 
from  the  persons  it  admitted  to  its  ser- 
vice, was  an  essentially  vicious  one,  not 
creditable  to  a  great  country ;  one  that 
ought   to  be  put   an  end  to ;   and  he 
came  to  this  conclusion,  although  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  the  system  might 
not  confer  some  pecuniary  benefit  on 
the  country.     The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  put  forward  as  his  chief  argument 
that  it  was  necessary  to  do  away  with 
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the  system  of  purcliasey  beoaiise  the  coun- 
try had  decided  upon  an  amalgamation 
between  the  Begular  forces  and  the 
Militia.  *  *  And, '  *  said  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, ''it  will  be  necessary  either  to 
do  away  with  the  system  of  purchase  in 
the  Army  or  to  establish  it  in  the 
Militia."  For  his  own  part,  he  confessed 
that  argimient  had  never  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  gave  his  right  hon.  Friend 
great  credit  for  his  ingenuity  in  devising 
it.  Far  be  it  from  him,  however,  to  say 
that  there  was  not  some  force  in  it.  It 
struck  him,  however,  that  this  argu- 
ment was  more  Parliamentary  and  popu- 
lar than  substantial.  The  House  was, 
more  or  less,  committed  to  Army  re- 
organization ;  and  therefore,  to  those 
who  wished  to  abolish  purchase,  it  was 
a  very  good  way  of  putting  it,  to  say 
that  we  could  not  get  a  better  re- 
organization imtil  purchase  was  first  got 
rid  of.  If,  however,  the  system  of  pur- 
chase was  a  good  thinff  in  itself,  he 
thought  the  difficulties  incident  to  re- 
organization might  be  obtained  without 
the  abolition  of  it,  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  get  a  sufficiently  good  re-or- 
ganization without  paying  £8,000,000 
for  it.  The  ground  on  which  he  had 
always  felt  that  the  system  of  purchase 
in  the  Army  could  not  be  defended  was 
that,  as  he  had  stated,  it  was  wrong  and 
discreditable  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
and  that  it  produced  many  hardships 
and  great  injustice  as  regarded  the  offi- 
cers. Wo  learn  from  the  Beport  that, 
at  the  time  the  system  of  purchase  in 
the  Army  was  introduced  it  prevailed 
also  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  he  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  comprehend  why, 
if  it  were  right  in  the  Army,  it  should 
be  wrong  in  the  Civil  Service.  K 
every  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  paid  a  certain  sum  on  en- 
tering office,  the  State  would  have  de- 
rived a  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
transaction  precisely  as  it  did  from  the 
Army  at  the  present  moment.  In  his 
time  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  had  been  created.  If  a  system 
analogous  to  that  which  proyailed  in  the 
Army  existed  in  the  Civil  Service,  the 
last  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
have  paid  £5,000  for  his  place  to  the 
State,  and  each  successive  Secretary  of 
State,  on  coming  into  office,  would  have 
paid  this  sum  to  his  predecessor  leaving 
office.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Ministers 
would  have  done  their  duty  under  such  a 
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system  in  the  same  way  that  officers  in 
the  Army  did  their  duty ;  but  the  system 
itself  would  be  no  less  false  and  harsh, 
and  he,  for  one,  would  have  been  quite  wil- 
ling to  thepayment  of  a  large  sum  to  get 
rid  of  it.  He  did  not  think  Siere  was  any 
difference  in  principle  between  the  State 
and  a  private  employer.  Suppose  a 
banker,  or  the  head  of  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment, borrowed  money  from  every 
clerk  in  his  employment,  and  used  it  in 
discharge,  of  his  obligations,  leaving  it 
to  the  clerks  who  had  thus  paid  their 
money  to  the  firm  to  obtain  repayment 
from  those  who  succeeded  them.  Every- 
one would  have  admitted  the  impropriety 
of  this  practice,  and  would  expect  that 
the  firm  would  come  to  a  bad  end.  And 
if  the  firm  had  succeeded,  it  would  be 
held  that  its  success  was  in  spite  of 
the  vioiousness  of  the  principle  rather 
than  in  consequence  of  it.  He  had 
always  felt  that  the  system  of  purchase, 
so  far  as  the  State  became  a  borrower 
from  those  it  employed,  was  one  that 
could  not  be  maintained.  He  was  pre* 
pared  to  show  some  of  the  hardships 
that  arose  out  of  the  system.  It  was 
said  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  that,  under 
the  purchase  system,  an  officer  killed  in 
action  would  not  now  lose  the  money  he 
had  paid  to  the  State  in  respect  of  his 
commission.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  Eoyal  Warrant  of  1856 ;  but  the 
contrary  was  the  effect  of  the  original 
system  of  purchase.  During  the  Crimean 
War  so  many  cases  were  brought  under 
his  notice  of  the  extreme  hardship  of 
officers  being  compelled  to  go  into  active 
service  with  the  weight  of  the  money 
they  had  expended  hanging  round  their 
necks,  that  he  determined  on  bringing 
the  subject  before  Parliament.  He 
moved  a  Besolution,  in  1855,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  regulation  value  of  the  commission 
should  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of 
officers  killed  in  action.  The  House  was 
with  him  ;  but,  as.  frequently  happened, 
the  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  some* 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  hostile  Division, 
came  forward  with  certain  proposals,  and 
he  refrained  from  dividing  on  the  Motion. 
The  promise  given  by  Ihe  Government 
was  to  the  effect,  that  when  an  officer 
died  in  active  service  his  representatives 
should  either  receive  the  regulation  value 
of  his  commission  or  a  pension.  A  Boyal 
Warrant  was  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  promise ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he 
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felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  unsatisfactory  man* 
ner  in  which  the  promises  made  had 
been  foMlled,   and    imless    the    Boyal 
Warrant  had  been  altered,  which  he 
believed  had  not  been  the  case,  it  had 
become  an  absolute  absurdity,  and  had 
done  scarcely  any  good  in  the  Army. 
He  alluded  to  these  facts  as  one  of  the 
incidental  hardships  arising  out  of  the 
system  of  purchase,  and   he  believed 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  an  officer 
went  into  active  service  he  not    only 
risked  his  life,  but  also  the  loss  of  the 
money  he  had  paid  for  his  commission. 
When  a  young  man  entered  the  Army 
he  paid  his  money  under  the  expectation 
that  a  certain  system  would  be  carried 
out,  and  it  was  one  great  evil  of  the 
system  that  it  was  construed  one  way 
by  those  who  paid,  and  another  by  the 
State  who  received  the  money.     Gbeat 
discontent  was  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  when  an  augmentation  of  the  Army 
took  place  the  State  sold  commissions, 
instead  of  granting  them,  to  non-pur- 
chase officers,   and  when  a  diminution 
took  place  there  was  always  great  heart- 
bummg,  because  officers  were  squeezed 
out  of  the  service  and  placed  in  positions 
to  which  they  had  never  looked  forward. 
He    held   in  his   hand    a  letter  £rom 
Colonel  Hart,  the  editor  of  the  Army 
List,  which  stated  that,  under  the  pur 
chase  system,  a  non-purchase  officer  often 
rose  from,  the  jimior  to  the  senior  rank 
in  half  the  time  he  could  under  the  non- 
purchase  system.     Colonel  Hart  added 
that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  reform,  and 
not  of  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system.    He  also  mentioned  individual 
instances,  and  stated  that  in  every  case 
there  was  no  way  of  getting  an  answer 
from  the  War  Office.    What  the  War 
Office  ^d  was  this  —  They  said   the 
matter  was  decided  by  the  Treasury,  and 
that  there  were  no  means  of  entering 
into  the  question  with  the  Treasury  as 
to  whether  their  decision  was  or  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  system  of  pur- 
chase.   Now,  suppose  that  a  banking 
company  took  money  from  their  clerks, 
and  that  on  a  question  arising  the  com- 
pany allowed  no  appeal  from  their  deci- 
sion, but  were  advocate  and  judge  in 
their  own  case,  could  such  a  system  be 
considered  just?    GDhat  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  State  should  not 
traffic  in  money  with  those  whom  it 
employed.      He    was    therefore    pre- 


pared to  go  to  the  extent  of  making 
a  sacrifice  by  paying  sufficient  to  get 
rid  of  the  regulation  portion  of  tiie 
system  of  purchase?  That  would  in- 
volve a  very  much  less  sum  than  the 
Gk)vemment  asked  for.  [Sir  George 
Grey  :  £3,500,000.]  It  might  be 
£3,000,000  or  £3,500,000 ;  but  he  did 
not  think  an  accurate  calculation  could 
be  made  on  the  subject ;  but  even 
at  that  sacrifice  he  was  prepared  to 
abolish  the  system.  He  fully  agreed, 
too,  with  those  who  held  that  if  it  was  to 
be  done  it  was  better  it  should  be  done 
quickly.  He  came  now  to  the  non-regu- 
lation price.  The  payment  of  the  over- 
regulation  price  stood  upon  a  perfectiy 
different  principle.  How  was  it  that  the 
non-regulation  prices  had  grown  up  ? 
They  had  grown  up  out  of  two  prin- 
ciples now  in  force  in  the  Army  —  one 
was  that  promotion.  Army  as  weU  as 
regimental,  went  with  promotion  in  the 
regiment ;  and  the  other  was  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  went  within  the  regiment 
according  to  seniority.  These  regula- 
tions m^e  it  the  clear  interest  of  the 
officers  in  eveiy  regiment  to  expedite 
promotion  in  their  regiment  as  much  as 
possible;  and  hence  the  practice  grew 
up  for  the  junior  officers  to  subscribe 
and  induce  their  seniors  to  retire.  This 
practice  was  the  immediate  certain  con- 
sequence of  the  regulations — ^there  was 
no  particular  harm  in  the  practice,  and 
if  the  State  had  made  rules  which  led  to 
such  a  practice,  it  could  not  complain  of 
the  consequences.  Now,  the  payment  of 
over-reg^ation  prices  had,  at  all  times, 
been  prohibited,  and  formerly  very 
stringent  rules  had  been  laid  down  to 
prevent  the  growth  and  continuance  of 
the  practice,  but  whilst  the  general  rules 
concerning  promotion  led  almost  neces- 
sarily to  the  practice,  prohibitions  to 
the  contrary  had  proved  nugatory.  In 
modem  times  the  practice  had  been  re- 
cognized and  acquiesced  in.  Under  these 
circimistances,  he  could  not  agree  with 
those  who  would  at  one  and  the  same 
time  alter  the  system  of  promotion  under 
which  officers  had  been  led  into  these 
payments,  and  refuse  them  compensa- 
tion for  what  they  had  paid.  If  promo- 
tion by  seniority  be  abolished,  and  pro- 
motion by  selection  be  adopted,  over- 
regulation  prices  must  be  paid.  Then 
arose  the  question,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  selection  worth  the 
price  it  was  proposed  to  pay  for  it — 
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for  it  was  the  principle  of  selection 
alone  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
pay  over-regulation  prices  ?  But,  if 
promotion  by  seniority,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  maintained,  then  there  was  no  reason 
why  our  regulation  prices  should  bo 
paid.  It  was  the  proposal  to  adoi)t  the 
principle  of  selection  which  caused  all 
the  discontent ;  and  this  discontent  would 
not  be  healed  even  by  the  payment  of 
over-regulation  prices.  Men  had  sub- 
scribed and  paid,  their  money  on  the 
faith  of  the  rules  of  the  service,  in  the 
hope,  and  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
ultimately  the  command  of  their  regi- 
menis.  It  would  not  satisfy  them  K>r 
the  Government  to  say  to  them — *' You 
may  take  yourselves  off,  and  leave  the 
service,  and  then  we  will  return  you 
your  money."  They  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  service.  They  wished  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service,  and  get  the  promo- 
tion for  which  they  had  both  served  and 
had  paid.  It  was  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  which  caused  all  the  difficulty, 
gave  rise  to  the  discontent,  and  entailed 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  over-regula- 
tion prices.  The  question  for  the  House 
to  consider  was  whether  the  principle 
was  worth  the  cost.  Now,  how  stood 
the  matter  with  respect  to  this  principle 
of  selection  ?  Some  years  ago  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  had  given  evidence  before 
a  Select  Committee  of  this  House,  con- 
cerning the  great  difficulties  and  serious 
objections  incident  to  a  system  of  selec- 
tion. This  opinion  had  been  animad- 
verted upon  starongly  before  the  country 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs,  and  it  had  been  seri- 
ously asked  that  for  giving  such  an  opi- 
nion the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  should  be  altered.  He 
trusted  that  the  time  would  never  come 
when  anyone,  whether  a  Eoyal  Duke  or 
the  humblest  person  in  the  realm,  would 
suffer  for  giving  a  conscientious  opinion, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  To  confess  the 
truth,  he  agreed  with  that  opinion.  He 
thought  that  there  were  infinite  difficul- 
ties in  adopting  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion. The  House  must  recollect  that  the 
question  it  will  have  to  decide  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  worth  while  to  pay  so  large  a 
sum,  and  excite  so  much  discontent,  for 
the  purpose  of  rejecting  the  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority,  and  adopting 
the  principle  of  selection.  Beoolleot  that 
in  the  Artillery  and  Ibigineers^  the  sys- 
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tem  of  seniority  was  strictly  and  sternly 
enforced,  and  yet  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers were  held  up  as  the  best  force  in 
the  Army.  The  course  the  Government 
should  adopt  was  —  pay  the  regulation 
prices  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it. 
Get  the  State  out  of  the  false  position  in 
which  it  is  now  placed.  We  shall  then 
have  done  all  that  is  reaUy  necessary. 
Let  the  system  of  promotion  continue, 
not  materially  different  from  what  it  is 
at  present.  Thus,  millions  would  be 
saved  to  the  taxpayer,  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Line  and  the  Militia  might  be 
accomplished,  and  the  discontent  of  the 

Army  would  be  appeased.  

Majob  Genebal  Sir  PEECY  HEE- 
BEKT  said,  he  thought  there  were  mat- 
ters in  the  Bill  which  would  require 
many  nights'  debate,  independently  of 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  Army.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  question  of  abolition  of  pur- 
chase was  being  discussed,  he  had  stated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  if 
qualified  by  two  provisoes.  The  first 
being  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Army 
should  be  guarded  by  a  good  system  of 
retirement,  which  would  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  in  consequence  of  the  old 
age  of  the  junior  officers ;  and  the  second 
being  that  the  Government  should  deal 
faithfully  with  the  vested  interests  of  the 
officers.  One  of  these  provisoes,  that  of 
the  retirement  of  officers,  was  completely 
shirked  by  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
other  was  one  which  he  was  qnite  sure 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  no 
desire  to  deal  with  lightiy  or  ung^e- 
rously,  and  he  believed  that  such  a  sen- 
timent would  find  acceptance  below  the 
Gangway  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
very  handsomely  admitted  that  the  over- 
regulation  prices  must  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way  as  he  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  regulation  prices.  Let  the 
House  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
system  of  purchase  was.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
and  of  misconception  out-of-doors  upon 
this  subject.  The  system  of  purbhiase 
was  not,  as  had  been  popularly  supposed, 
the  putting  up  a  commission  for  Bale  to 
the  highest  bidder,  although  many  hon. 
Members  in  their  speeches  delivered  in 
the  countiyhad  adopted  that  view  of  the 
subject.    The  hon.  Member  for  the  Bor- 
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der  Burghs  (Mr.  Treyelyan)  had  made 
a  statement  to  that  effect  not  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  but  deliberately  in  a  speech 
which  he  had  subsequently  printed  and 
published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 
That  was  a  total  misconception  of  the 
purchase  system  as  it  was  now  in  force. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  senior  officer  on 
the  list,  whether  he  were  captain  or 
lieutenant,  could  not  be  passed  over  by 
any  junior  officer,  provided  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  regulation  price,  if  he  chose 
to  enforce  his  right.  That  was  a  fact 
perfectly  well  known  in  the  Army,  and 
it  was  rather  too  bad  that  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  remarks 
on  the  subject  were  faithfully  and  fully 
accepted  by  those  whom  they  addressed 
at  public  meetings,  should  make  such 
statements,  which,  if  made  in  the  House 
would  be  contradicted  and  put  right  in 
five  minutes.  Let  him  now  say  what,  in 
his  opinion,  the  plirchase  system  really 
was.  In  l^e  scheme  of  retirement  it 
had  been  foimd  to  be  the  only  means  of 
securing  a  proper  flow  of  young  officers 
to  the  Army,  because  it  had  supple- 
mented the  amoimt  paid  from  the  public 
purse,  and  so  made  it  worth  the  while 
of  officers  to  retire  earlier  than  they 
would  have  done  otherwise.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  the  other  day  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  non-purchase  corps  had 
been  seriously  compromised  by  the  slow- 
ness which  existed  there,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery 
during  the  last  30  years,  and  consider- 
able retirements  on  full  pay  which  had 
been  offered  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government.  The  country  had  recog- 
nised the  system  of  officers  entering  the 
Army  by  paying  for  the  retirement  of 
their  predecessors ;  but  the  money  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  Jon  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  now  employed 
in  paying  the  retiring  allowances  of 
those  men  who,  from  ill-health  or  ad- 
vanced age,  had  become  unfit  foj  the 
service.  The  object  of  purchase  had 
been  fully  attained,  for  they  had  had  in 
the  purchase  corps  younger  men  than  in 
any  other  brancn  of  the  service.  He  re- 
collected that  at  one  time  promotion  in 
the  Marines — a  non-purchase  corps — 
was  so  slow  that  a  captain  had  a  son  in 
the  service.  It  was  evident  that  a  man 
who  was  old  enough  to  have  a  grown-up 
son  in  the  service,  was  not  fit  to  go 
through  the  fatigue  of  handling  hifl 
company  in  the  field.    The  Government 


said  with  some  force  that  the  present 
system  was  bad,  because  as  officers  barely 
got  back  the  interest  of  their  money  it 
was  an  impaid  service.  But  they  were 
not  going  to  abolish  this  evil,  because 
the  money  for  which  they  asked  the 
House  would  not  go  to  the  officers,  but 
would  in  a  great  paxt  be  withheld  until 
even  so  distant  a  time  as  the  year 
1900.  There  would  be  another  disad- 
vantage under  the  proposed  scheme,  for 
those  officers  who  had  not  paid  for  their 
commissions  would  be  in  a  better  finan- 
cial position  than  the  officers  who  had 
entered  the  Army  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  who  woidd  serve  alongside  of 
them.  Hitherto  the  Government  had 
always  allowed  old  soldiers  to  enjoy  any 
advantages  which  might  be  held  out  to 
younger  men.  It  might  be  said — "  Oh, 
the  officers  now  serving  could  not  get 
back  their  money  under  the  present  sys- 
tem." No  doubt  that  was  true,  and  if 
matters  remained  in  their  present  posi- 
tion they  would  not  put  forward  any 
claim  to  it;  but  if  a  serious  alteration 
was  made  in  the  conditions  of  service  a 
clean  sweep  must  be  made,  and  the  offi- 
cers repaid  all  the  money  they  had  in- 
vested in  the  purchase  of  their  com- 
missions. Under  the  scheme  of  the 
Government,  officers  would  be  open  to 
the  disadvantage  of  obtaining  their  pro- 
motion with  a  reffiment  different  m)m 
the  one  in  which  they  had  served,  rather 
than  submit  to  which  many  officers  would 
prefer  to  leave  the  service.  A  captain 
who  chooses  to  remain  in  the  service 
under  the  present  system  is  sure  to  get 
his  lieutenant  colonelcy  in  course  of 
time,  and  after  20  years'  service  he  is 
entitled  to  retire,  receiving  the  full  price 
of  his  commissions — £4,500  for  a  lieute- 
nant colonelcy — whether  he  obtained 
them  with  or  without  purchase.  By 
doing  so  he  gives  up  aJl  claim  to  the 
half-pay  of  £200  a-year.  Under  this 
Bill,  however,  he  is  on  quite  a  different 
footing,  for  he  will  only  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  price  of  a  captain's  commis- 
sion which  he  holds  when  the  BiU  passes 
—  namely,  £1,800  in  lieu  of  £4,500 
which  he  would  get  under  the  existing 
system.  It  is  evident  that  £1,800  is  no 
equivalent  for  the  £200  per  annum  half- 
pay  which  he  must  relinquish  in  order 
to  obtain  it ;  that  the  offer  to  repay  him 
is  illusory;  and  that  the  £1,800  he  has 
paid  for  his  commission  will  practically 
DO  confiscated.    Therefore  the  boasted 
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generosity  of  the  Qovemment  amounted 
to  this — that  only  those  now  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  or  those  who  retired  at  once 
in  the  rank  they  now  hold,  would  oyer 
have  the  option  of  getting  back  their 
money  at  all,  because  it  was  manifestly 
a  losing  bargain  that  was  offered  them 
by  the  Government.  Here,  again,  the 
question  of  retirement  must  come  imder 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  when  officers 
were  forced  to  remain  regimental  pro- 
motion became  clogged.  Our  boast  had 
boon  that  our  service  was  voluntary; 
but  this  Bill  would  introduce  compidsion. 
Until  now  there  had  been  no  bar  to  an 
officer's  soiling  his  commission  and  leav- 
ing liis  regiment,  imless  the  country  was 
in  danger  and  required  his  services. 
The  Secretary  of  State  proposed  to  add 
another  condition.  He  would  say — *'It 
is  very  true  that  the  country  is  not  in 
danger  and  your  services  can  be  spared ; 
but  I  have  no  money  in  the  till ;  I  have 
overdrawn  my  account;  and  what  is 
more,  your  regiment  is  in  Hong  Kong 
or  Jamaica,  so  perhaps  you  will  die,  and 
that  will  settle  the  account ;  there  will 
be  no  claim  upon  the  country."  Last 
year  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  purchase.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Lord  Dimdreary  of 
the  War  Office,  and  said — "It  was  a 
question  that  no  fellow  could  under- 
stand." He  (Sir  Percy  Herbert)  thought 
at  that  time  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man done  himself  an  injustice,  and  that 
he  perhaps  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  trouble- 
some subject  by  malong  an  indifferent 
joke.  Now,  however,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  repeated  that  view  in  a  new 
form,  and  said  that  none  but  a  prophet 
coidd  tell  what  retirement  would  be 
required  for  the  Army  after  the  abolition 
of  purchase.  [Mr.  Caedwell:  Hear, 
hear! J  That  was,  no  doubt,  avoiding 
the  difficulty,  and  leaving  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  another  Secretary  for  War;  but 
he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  it 
had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  should  not 
be  drawn  away  by  the  cheers  and  jokes 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  per- 
fectly clear  that,  on  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  if  the  Army  is  to  be  kept 
efficient,  a  retirement  scheme  must  be 
found.  The  Gt)vemment  ought  not  to 
throw  the  work  of  devising  suda  a  scheme 
upon  others ;  it  would  only  be  straight- 
forward on  the  part  of  Government  to 
toll  the  House  what  they  thought  would 
be  necessary.    The  right  hon.  Ghantle- 
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man  knew,  or  could  easily  ascertain,  the 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  Indian 
Army,  which  consisted  of  non-purchase 
corps,  and  the  same  remark  applied  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers  at  home; 
so  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  GK)vem- 
ment  asking  Parliament  to  legislate  in 
the  dark  on  the  question.  With  regard 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  let  him 
say,  speaking  as  a  soldier,  that  he  did 
not  object  in  the  abstract  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase,  and  more  especially 
did  he  not  object  to  a  scheme  of  military 
re-organization.  He  thought  the  coun- 
try would  make  a  b£ul  bargain,  finan- 
cially, by  the  abolition  of  purchase ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  any  injury  need  be  done 
to  the  service,  or  that  a  different  class  of 
officers  would  come  in.  He  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  reconsider  their 
proposals,  for  he  was  unwilling  even  to 
appear  to  oppose  the  "second  reading  of 
a  Bin  not  only  for  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, but  for  the  re-organization  oi  the 
Army.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  heart 
to  see  the  Army  and  the  Militia  well 
organized  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
He  had  hoped  to  see  that  some  things 
sketched  and  touched  upon  in  this  Bifi, 
had  been  efficiently  provided  for  in  the 
Bill  or  in  the  Estimates;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  had  been  dealt  with  in  a 
very  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  be  forced  into  an  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  He  perfectly  approved  of  the  ^s- 
tem  of  transferring  me  first  appoint^ 
ment  in  the  Militia  from  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  to  the  Commander-in-Ohief. 
But  what  the  abolition  of  purchase  had 
to  do  with  this  transference  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  difficulty  had  been 
in  obtaining  young  officers  to  serve  as 
subalterns.  He  maintained  that  the 
mmibers  to  be  provided,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  provided  for  the  Militia, 
were,  not  sufficient.  He  did  not  want 
to  see  any  large  increase  of  the  Army. 
He  wanted  to  see  a  strong  increase  of 
the  Reserve,  and  a  strong  increase  in 
the  establishment  of  the  ]\£litia.  From 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  a  colonel 
of  Militia  he  learned  that  a  great  many 
of  the  Militia  Keserve  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  service  for  which  they  were 
specially  intended,  in  consequence  of  so 
many  having  joined  since  the  restrictions 
as  to  height,  size  of  chest,  and  sound- 
ness were  done  away  with.     Another 
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objectioii  relatiii^  to  the  proTisLons  deal- 
ing with  the  Militia  was,  that  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  the  training 
of  the  Militia  recruits  for  any  extra 
time.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his 
speech  the  other  night,  spoke  of  train- 
ing them  for  three  months  only,  and 
in  his  Bill  he  took  power  for  train- 
ing them  for  six  months,  which  he 
(Sir  Percy  Herbert)  quite  approved  of. 
But  in  the  Estimates  no  provision  was 
made  for  such  periods  of  training.  He 
could  only  see  £70,000  put  down  in  the 
Estimates  to  train  recruits;  and  that 
sum,  according  to  his  calculation,  would 
only  train  14,000  men  for  three  months. 
Now,  14,000  men  was  not  the  nimiber 
of  men  they  would  have  to  deal  with ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  evident  it  was  not 
intended  to  train  them  for  more  than 
one  month.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
first  Eeserve,  that  Beserve  is  stated  at 
9,000  men,  and  even  then  it  was  mani- 
festly insuf&cient.  When  a  reduction 
had  to  be  made,  recruiting  was  stopped, 
and  the  standard  was  raised  so  high 
that  men  could  not  come  in.  We  did 
not  offer  sufGlcient  inducements  to  bring 
out  the  best  class  of  men  for  recruits. 
[Mr.  Cabdwell:  I  have  increased  the 
inducement.]  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that.  During  the  last  six  months  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  admir- 
able success  in  recruiting.  He  had  ob- 
tained 25,000  recruits.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  ^o  on  re- 
cruiting year  by  year,  and  ml  up  the 
Army  of  Beserve  by  thoroughly  trained 
men.  He  ventured  to  tell  the  House  a 
fact  brought  to  his  knowledge,  bearing 
upon  the  importance  and  value  of  a  re^ 
Heserve  of  trained  soldiers.  Last  autumn 
he  had  gone  over  to  France  to  see  what 
he  could  of  this  extraordinary  Prussian 
Army.  A  general  officer,  commanding 
a  division  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
Metz,  told  him  that  the  day  the  orders 
were  telegraphed  to  him  to  mobilize  his 
division,  and  move  it  to  the  front,  his 
division  was  about  100  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Berlin.  His  division  was  then 
on  a  peace  footing  of  7,500,  and  in  15 
days  from  the  receipt  of  the  order  his 
division  was  brought  up  to  15,000  men, 
all  fully  equipped  and  trained  soldiers, 
and  moved  across  Prussia  to  Saarbriick, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  divisions  which 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Spichem  one 
week  later.  There  was  no  reason  why 
our  own  Army,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 


should  not  be  as  efficient.  It  was  not 
a  Prussian  Army  he  wanted;  but  our 
Army  ought  to  be  as  efficient  as  any  one 
of  the  12  or  13  corps  d^armie  of  Prussia. 
If  one  thing  more  than  another  was 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  making  young 
raw  men,  such  as  Militia  recruits  must 
be,  into  soldiers,  it  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Militia  barracks.  And  how  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to 
deal  with  that  subject?  H!e  put  two 
or  three  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  enable 
quarter  sessions  to  borrow  money  for 
building  barracks;  but  why  on  earth 
did  he  do  so  ?  Barracks  were  a  part  of 
the  national  defence.  And  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  this  at  a  time  when 
everybody  was  complaining  of  local 
taxation.  The  clauses  in  question  would 
be  mere  waste  paper.  That  was  another 
instance  of  the  Government  attempting 
to  shove  responsibility  off  their  shoulders. 
He,  as  a  Miember  of  Parliament,  would 
certainly  oppose  any  money  being  bor- 
rowed in  his  county.  He  gave  notice 
that  he  would  move  in  Committee  the 
omission  of  those  clauses  touching  on 
this  point.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
to  ask  the  country  to  revert  to  the  old 
system  of  asking  a  maritime  county  to 
provide  a  ship  of  war.  That  was  a  cus- 
tom of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
thought  itwasworthvto  be  placed  along 
side  of  this  proposal  about  Militia  bar- 
racks. Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ask  the  metropolitan  ratepayers 
to  provide  a  barrack  similar  to  that  at 
Chelsea  ?  It  was  becaujse  he  (Sir  Percy 
Herbert)  was  most  imwilling  in  any  kind 
of  way  to  oppose  the  organization  of  the 
Army — ^it  was  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  oppose  the  aboUtion  of  purchase,  if  it 
was  properly  dealt  with,  &at  he  hoped 
some  indication  would  be  given  by 
Ministers,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
which  would  render  it  imnecessary  for 
him  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  But  he  would  not  be  doing  his 
duty,  either  as  a  soldier  or  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  if  he  were  to  sanction  a 
Bill  which  struck  at  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  by  doing  away  with  the  only  sys- 
tem of  retirement  now  in  existence,  with- 
out a  substitute,  or  that  would  sanction 
so  gross  an  iinustioe  to  the  officers  and 
Army  as  to  iotqq  them  to  serve  upon 
new  terms,  without  paying  them  back 
the  money  they  had  actually  disbursed. 
Me.  WHITBEEAD  observed  that  it 
was  quite  true  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
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fhe  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George 
Ghrey)  had  said  that  the  Commission  of 
1870,  over  -which  he  had  presided,  was 
asked  for  no  opinion  and  gave  none  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Beport  of 
that  Commission  was  accepted  imani- 
mously,  partly  because  the  history  of  the 
matter  led  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  which  the  Government  had  arrived 
at.  The  conclusion  was  that  it  was  impos- 
sible now,  in  1871,  to  separate  the  over- 
regulation  price  from  the  regulation 
price.  Now,  what  did  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Headlam)  invite  the  House 
to  do  ?  The  Government  and  the  country 
having  made  a  commission  a  sul^ect  of 
sale  and  barter,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  that  they  shoiUd  attempt  to  fix 
a  price  at  which  that  sale  was  to  take 
effect.  Again,  the  Government  might  tell 
an  officer  the  regulation  price  of  a  step 
was  so  much.  But  could  he  get  the  step 
without  paying  the  over-regulation  price  r 
Surely  not,  and  yet  his  right  hon.  Friend 
proposed  to  separate  the  two  things.  He 
would  like  to  see  his  right  hon.  Friend 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  trying  to  carry 
a  scheme  of  that  kind  through  the  House, 
a  scheme  based  on  the  refusal  to  pay 
the  over-regulation  price.  He  had  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Amendment  (Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay).  It  was  a  temperate  and  gene- 
rous speech.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  gaUant  Gentleman  that  this 
question  should  be  far  removed  from 

Sarty,  and  he  wished  the  gallant  Secon- 
er  (Colonel  White)  had  seen  it  in  the 
same  light,  because  then  ho  would  not 
have  made  what  was  a  reckless  and 
cruel  assertion,  coming  from  that  side — 
that  the  Government  had  taken  up  this 
matter  merely  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening their  party.  The  truth  was  that 
the  proposal  to  do  away  with  purchase 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Army  now ; 
but  a  year  or  two  hence  it  would  be  re- 
cognized as  a  very  great  boon.  It  was 
not  a  proposal  which  could  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  taxpayers.  To  what 
quarter,  therefore,  could  the  Government 
look  for  support,  imless  to  those  who, 
seeing  the  serious  events  of  the  last  six 
months,  wished  to  place  the  Army  of 
England  on  an  efhcient  footing  ?  He 
had  himself  never  been  moved  by  senti- 
mental arguments  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  He  had  never  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  or  believed  that 
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it  was  a  class  queetiony  or  that  it  was  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  poor  man,  or  that 
it  kept  men  from  rising  from  the  ranks, 
or  that  it  had  given  us  anything  but  the 
very  finest  material  in  the  world  for  our 
officers.  He  quite  admitted  certain  ad- 
vantages in  the  system  of  purchase.  He 
did  not  know  what  the  calculations  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay)  were  as  to  the  cost  of 
abolition  ;  but  he  agreed  with  him  that 
the  amoimt  was  not  to  be  limited  by  the 
actual  price  paid  for  the  commissions. 
There  was  behind  another,  and  quite  as 
serious  a  question — the  question  of  re- 
tirement. Anyone  who  knew  anything 
about  retirement  in  the  Navy  must  ad- 
mit it.  The  gallant  Officer  quoted  the 
words  of  a  French  marshal  who  had  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  judging  be- 
tween our  system  and  the  Frencm  sys- 
tem, and  his  advice  was  not  to  follow 
the  French  system.  But  did  the  one 
hang  upon  the  other  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  the  system  of  purchase  crop- 
ping up  again.  Ho  did  not  think  it 
was  a  danger  with  which  Parliament 
would  ever  have  to  deal.  If  purchase 
ever  cropped  up  again  it  would  be  more 
in  the  shape  of  a  mode  of  facilitating 
retirements-something  given  out  of  pay 
in  order  to  create  a  greater  inducement 
to  retire.  Then  the  gallant  Officer 
thought  a  different  class  of  men  would 
enter  the  Army.  But  why  ?  Would  any 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  object  to  his 
son  entering  the  Army  because  he  could 
not  purchase  promotion,  but  must  enter 
into  competition  with  his  fellows  ?  What 
class  would  have  a  better  chance  in  the 
competition  than  those  who  now  filled 
the  rank  of  offi(?ers  in  the  Army  ?  The 
gallant  Officer  had  said  that  the  system 
of  selection  must  interfere  with  the  re- 
gimental system.  Now,  everyone  who 
had  studied  the  history  of  the  British 
Army  must  know  the  value  attached  to 
the  regimental  system.  But  was  it  neces- 
sary that  the  system  of  selection  should 
be  so  ruthlessly  exercised  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  regimented  system  ?  And  had 
hon.  Gentlemen  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  exchanging  from  one  regiment 
to  another  now  ?  The  gallant  Officer 
had  seen  something  of  the  Prussian  i^- 
tem  actually  at  work,  and  what  was  his 
argument  ?  It  might  be  summarized 
thus — **The  Prussian  Army  system  has 
been  a  magnificent  success  \  the  French 
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Bjstem  lias  biokon  down;  therefore,  I 
counsel  you,  do  not  adopt  the  system  of 
the  Government,  which  has  ahnost  every- 
thing in  common  with  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, and  nothing  with  the  French."  That 
was  literally  the  argument  of  the  gallant 
Colonel.  He  admitted  the  difficulties  of 
the  question ;  but  he  felt  so  sure — and 
in  that  respect  he  entirely  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who 
spoke  first  in  the  debate— that  what  we 
wanted  now  in  our  Army  was  organiza- 
tion, that  he  should  give  his  support  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Government.  It  was 
because  the  system  of  purchase  blocked 
the  way,  and  that  those  who  wished  to 
effect  reforms  in  our  military  system 
found  themselves  led  into  a  trap  and 
checkmated  by  it,  without  a  move  lefb 
upon  the  board — that  he,  for  one, 
should  vote  in  favour  of  its  abolition. 
K  we  were  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  our  Army  as  it  stood,  and  that  no 
farther  change  was  to  be  made  when 
purchase  was  abolished,  then  we  ought 
not  to  ask  the  country  to  pay  the 
gigantic  sum  which  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  But  if  we  were  anxious  to 
have  reform  and  organization,  and  to 
have  the  different  branches  of  the  Army 
brought  into  harmony  with  one  another, 
the  first  step  which  we  must  take  was 
to  sweep  away  the  system  of  purchase. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  had  told  the  House  what  pur- 
chase was,  and  what  it  was  not,  ana  he 
concurred  with  him  in  his  definition  of 
what  it  was  not.  It  was  not  putting  up 
a  commission  to  the  highest  bidder ;  but 
he  must  differ  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  when  he  said  that  an  officer 
who  offered  the  reg^ulation  price  could 
not  be  passed  over,  and  might  insist  on 
his  rights.  [Major  General  Sir  Percy 
Hebbebt  :  Without  his  own  consent.] 
Now,  that  was  but  a  very  partial  and  a 
very  technical  statement  of  the  case.  It 
was,  of  course,  quite  true  that  the  officer 
who  paid  the  regulation  price  could  not 
be  passed  over ;  but  then  he  could  not 
always  get  the  officer  Ubove  him  to  leave, 
BO  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  rise 
himself.  [Major  Gbnwal  Sir  Pebot  Heb- 
bebt :  He  cannot  be  purchased  over.] 
No ;  but  he  could  not  insist  on  his  right 
and  could  not  get  his  step.  What  under 
those  circumstances  sometimes  happened 
was  that  the  step  went  into  anomer  re- 
giment. The  most  distinct  evidence  upon 
tiiat  point  had  been  given  before  the 


Oommission,  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
General  had  clearly  overstated  the  case. 
But  he  went  on  to  say — Conceive  when 
this  Bill  passes  the  hardships  which  will 
be  infiicted,  and  the  ill-feeling  which 
will  be  created  between  those  officers 
who  receive  promotion  in  the  Army  by 
means  of  competition  and  selection,  and 
who  are  serving  side  by  side  with  the 
purchase  officers.  As  things  at  pre- 
sent stood,  however,  were  not  the  pur- 
chasing and  the  non  -  purchasing  offi- 
cer serving  side  by  side  ?  He  con- 
curred wim  those  who  thought  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  .working  out 
the  proposals  of  the  Gfovemment  with 
respect  to  the  retirement,  and  if  he  be- 
lieved those  prophets  of  evil  who  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  Bill  before  the  House 
were  to  pass  into  law,  the  rank,  culture, 
intelligence,  and  wealth  of  the  country 
would  no  longer  be  foimd  in  the  Army, 
he  should  greatly  hesitate  before  he  re- 
corded his  vote  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading.  But  had,  he  would  ask,  the 
profession  of  arms  no  charms  for  us  be- 
yond that  of  being,  for  the  most  part, 
one  which  the  rich  only  could  hope  to 
enter?  To  suppose  that  would  be  to 
suppose  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
degenerate  of  nations.  The  military  had 
been,  and  must  always  be,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  professions,  and  he,  for  one, 
could  not  imagine  that  because  admis- 
sion into  that  service  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  sale  and  barter,  the  best  and 
most  promising  of  our  youth  would  hesi- 
tate to  join  its  ranks.  Was  it  because 
when  mey  did  join  they  were  to  be 
placed  in  keen  competition  with  their 
fellows  that  hon.  Members  would  not 
allow  their  sons  to  enter  it  ?  Surely, 
they  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  those 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  them  ?  His 
belief  was  that  when  they  got  rid  of  this 
abominable  money  question  —  it  was  a 
low,  paltry,  niggling  consideration  —  if 
they  once  made  a  bold  step  and  got  rid 
of  the  difficulty,  thev  woidd  have  some 
chance,  not  only  of  making  the  ser- 
vice still  more  acceptable  and  more  de- 
lightful to  those  who  had  served  in  it,  and 
those  who  would  now  join  it,  but  they 
would  have  the  opportimity  of  rendering 
it  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  cultured, 
and  the  strongest  Army  in  the  world. 

OAPTAnr  TALBOT :  Sir,  I  trust  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  BHi ;  and,  as  one  of  the  few  officers 
upon  full  pay  in  this  House,  although  J 
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do  not  presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  profession,  still,  as  one  of  those 
personally  interested  in  this  scheme, 
the  House  will,  perhaps,  kindly  bear 
with  me.  Now,  Sir,  the  first  question 
that  I  ask  myself  on  reading  the  Bill,  and 
after  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is,  does  it  provide  for  the 
*'  better  reg^ation  of  the  land  forces?" 
does  it  provide  for  the  best  regulation 
that  can  be  devised?  does  it  insure 
such  an  improvement  that  our  land 
forces  may  be  welded  into  one  homo- 
geneous organization  ?  and,  above  all, 
aoes  it  insure  such  an  organization 
that,  in  case  of  imminent  danger,  the 
whole  force  can  be  mobilized  on  a  war 
footing  with  rapidity,  and  systematically 
without  confusion  ?  I  say,  Sir,  that  im- 
less  every  one  of  these  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  the 
Bill  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the 
day,  and  that  wo  should  be  failing  in  our 
duty  if  we  allowed  this  great  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  placing  the  nation 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  the  occasion 
calls  for.  I  say  great  opportunity,  for  at 
last  public  attention  is  roused,  and  we 
have  the  force  of  the  terrible  example 
in  the  fate  of  France  to  warn  us  of  what 
may  be  our  lot  should  we,  too,  live  on 
in  a  seK-complacent  sense  of  security. 
With  regard  to  the  mobilization  of  our 
forces,  without  which  numbers  are  of 
no  avail,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  from  a  pamphlet  just  published  in 
Berlin  by  an  Englishman,  an  officer  in 
the  Prussian  cav^ry.    He  says — 


"  In  time  of  peace  all  is  held  in  readinesi,  in 
order  that  an  Army  may  be  made  mobile  on  the 
sborteit  notice — t.  «.,  placed  on  a  war  footing  and 

marched  into  the  field,  4^c.,  dto 

Each  commander  of  a  eorpt  de  armie  augments 
his  corps  quite  separately  ;  he  not  only  has  to  see 
that  the  necessary  number  of  men  are  called  out, 
bot  that  everything  that  a  corps  would  require  in 
the  field  be  supplied.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible 
to  place  the  whole  Army  on  a  war  footing  in  14 
days." 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ascertain  how  far 
wo  fall  short  of  such  perfection  of  organ- 
ization ?  Does  the  Bill,  does  the  speech 
that  explained  the  Bill,  ^ve  or  show 
any  prospect  of  such  a  desirable  result  ? 
I  fear  not.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  our  shortcomings  should  be 
measured ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman 
had  ordered,  without  notice,  without 
preparation,  the  whole  available  force 
in  the    kingdom  —  Eogulars,   Militia, 
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Volunteers  —  to  assemble  in  14  days 
on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  some  other  open 
space,  in  every  respect  as  if  upon  a 
campaign,  and  entirely  dependant  upon 
its  own  resources — complete  in  its  trans- 
port services,  commissariat,  &c.,  and 
with  medical  and  hospital  arrangements, 
upon  a  scale  that  would  be  requisite  in 
war.  Such  a  test  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  instructive  to  officers  and  to  men ; 
and,  if  successful,  most  satisfactory  to 
the  nation  —  and,  if  not,  would  give  a 
knowledge  of  shortcomings  and  defects, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  disastrous  ex- 
perience of  actual  warfare.  I  hope  that 
some  of  the  £177,000  I  notice  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  Transport  Vote  is  intended 
for  some  such  purpose.  Now,  Sir,  with 
regard  to  the  first  portion  of  iJie  Bill,  it 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  abolition  of 
purchase.  I  fear  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  will  not  credit 
any  officer  who  has  been  demoralized 
''with  bargaining  in  commissions"  with 
any  patriotic  spirit,  or  with  any  other 
than  a  spirit  of  selfish  love  and  self-ad- 
vancement ;  but  I  hope  the  House  will 
believe  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
approach  this  subject  impartially  and 
without  preiudice.  With  respect  to  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  it  seems  to  me 
that  before  a  system  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  past  experience,  and  espe- 
cially in  times  of  war,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  Army  with  officers  competent 
for  their  duties  without  charge  to  the 
country,  and  with  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves— I  say  before  it  is  abolished  we 
ought  to  have  some  assurance  that  its 
substitute  will  contain  none  of  its  de- 
fects, and  will  have  no  greater  defects 
of  its  own.  Very  little  has  been  urged 
against  the  present  system,  except  in- 
dividual cases  of  injustice,  which  wiU 
happen  imder  any  system,  and  that  men 
unfit  for  promotion  are  placed  over  the 
heads  of  those  who  are  fit-— an  event  that 
can  never  occur  if  the  rules  of  the  ser- 
vice are  carried  out.  In  theory  it  is  ob- 
jected to  as  demoralizing  to  officers  to 
have  to  bargain  for  their  appointments; 
but  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  by 
Boyal  Commissions,  supported  in  opinion 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
country  has  been  well  served  by  its  offi- 
cers and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
them.  Surely  there  is  some  contradic- 
tion here.  Well,  granted  that  there  are 
defects  in  the  present  system  which  might 
be  remedied,  what  is  proposed  in  its 
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place  ?  I  will  not  say  a  word  as  to  the 
pecuniary  terms  offered,  for,  being  per- 
sonally interested,  I  think  the  House  will 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
taste  on  my  part  to  leave  alone  that 
part  of  the  subject  to  those  not  inte- 
rested ;  and  I  am  quite  content  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
bers, especially  of  the  gallant  Member 
for  Bewdley  (Major  Anson),  who  has 
done  such  good  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice with  the  Army  in  the  field,  and  for 
the  Army  in  Pcu*liament.  What  is  the 
new  system  proposed  ?  Seniority  and 
selection  —  seniority  means  stagnation, 
selection  means  favouritism  (or  fancied 
favouritism  almost  as  pernicious) ;  dis- 
content, and  stagnation,  unless  some 
forced  retirement  is  adopted,  which 
means  injustice  and  expense.  Have  we 
not  strilang  examples  of  services  in 
which  there  is  no  promotion  by  pur- 
chase ?  Look  at  the  Artillery.  Is  it 
not  sad  to  see  men  of  the  highest  merit 
occupying  positions  they  were  fit  to  hold 
20  years  ago,  and  men  of  the  greatest 
promise  sick  to  death  with  the  hope- 
lessness of  advancement  ?  And  when  a 
retirement  scheme  is  proposed  it  cannot 
be  adopted,  and  why  ?  Because  it  costs 
so  much  money.  K  this  is  the  case  in 
dealing  with  2,000  officers,  what  will  it 
be  when  an  additional  6,000  have  to  be 
provided  for  ?  Again,  look  at  the  Navy 
where  there  was  selection,  a  little  seni- 
ority, and  a  great  deal  of  luck.  The  sys- 
tem of  promotion  in  the  service  was  well 
described  by  a  distinguiahed  nayal  offi- 
cer — *'  Ever  since  I  entered  the  Navy  I 
have  been  a  beggar.  I  had  to  beg  to 
get  in  at  all.  I  had  to  beg  to  be  made 
a  mate,  then  for  a  ship.  Then  I  had  to 
beg  for  my  lieutenancy,  and  then,  again, 
for  a  ship.  I  had  to  beg  to  be  made  a 
commander,  and  then  for  my  first  com- 
mand. Then,  again,  for  my  post  cap- 
taincy; but  the  hardest  'beg'  of  all 
was  for  employment  to  save  myseK  from 
being  put  on  the  retired  list."  This  is 
a  fair  sample  of  naval  opinion,  and  cer- 
tainly naval  officers  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
contented  men.  Was  the  system  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  encourage  its  imitation?  We 
are  asked  to  abolish  purchase,  and  no 
scheme  for  retirement  is  even  shadowed 
out,  and  yet  we  know  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  cost  will  be  greater 
and  perpetual.  There  is  another  point 
I  particularly  wish  to  advert  to— namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  regimental  system, 
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which  follows  the  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  Davison)  had  said 
it  did  not  touch  the  regimental  system ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  most 
distinctly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  purchase  cropping  up  again,  un- 
less above  the  rank  of  captain  promotion 
ceased  to  be  regimental.  If  this  is  so,  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  condemn  the  Bill. 
It  will  be  the  death-blow  of  the  regi- 
mental system — a  system  that  has  never 
failed  when  all  other  departments  have 
broken  down.  If  you  make  it  the  prac-^ 
tice  to  give  majorities  and  lieutenant 
colonelcies  to  men  not  in  the  regiments, 
you  will  destroy  the  comer-stone  of  the 
whole  fabric.  Now,  a  regiment  is  bound 
together  by  traditions,  and  by  the  affec- 
tion and  attachment  of  its  members  to 
their  corps  and  to  one  another.  We 
know  one  another,  can  depend  upon  one 
another,  and  all  have  a  common  interest. 
We  look  forward  to  commanding  not  a 
regiment  but  the  riegiment  in  which  we 
have  grown  up  as  a  portion  of  it,  and 
in  which  we  have  acquired  all  our  pro- 
fessional knowledge.  Again,  there  is  a 
link  between  the  old  officers  and  those 
still  in  the  regiment,  urging  us,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  maintain  the  credit 
and  efficiency  of  the  old  corps.  A 
friendly  interest  and  criticism  is  main- 
tained most  beneficial  to  the  Army.  And 
is  this  sort  of  feeling  to  be  lightly  thrown 
away?  I  confess  I  would  rather  see 
purchase  abolished  without  compensa- 
tion— an  act  of  injustice,  which  would 
effectually  prevent  its  recurrence  (the 
object  in  view) — than  that  the  regimental 
system,  in  its  most  essential  particidar, 
should  be  broken  into.  The  chief  reason 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gives,  after 
his  theoretical  ones,  is  that  the  purchase 
system  stands  in  the  way  of  amalgama- 
tion of  Line  and  Militia  ;  but  what  has 
he  done  towards  it  ?  Nothing  but  what 
might  be  done  before.  Militia  ensigns 
are  to  get  commissions  in  the  Army,  and 
Army  captains  to  serve  as  adjutants  in 
Militia  K>r  limited  periods.  I  think  I 
see  the  difficulty  that  met  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  he  came  to  deal  with 
the  very  plausible  idea  of  amalgamating 
the  officers  of  the  Line  and  the  Militia. 
Take  the  cases  of  captains  in  the  Begu- 
lars.  What  position  were  they  to  take 
in  the  Militia?  Were  they  to  rank 
above  them,  either  as  field  officers  or  as 
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senior  captains;  or  were  they  to  be 
placed  below  the  captains  of  Militia? 
In  the  last  case,  you  would  not  get  a 
captain  of  the  Regulars  to  serve  in  the 
Militia;  in  the  former  case,  you  would 
stop  all  promotion  of  Militia  officers,  dis- 
gust them  with  their  service,  and  effec- 
tually destroy  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  he  is  most  anxious  to  main- 
tain— the  coimty  cliaracter  and  influence 
of  that  force.  I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made  out  his  case. 
He  urges  little  against  the  old  system, 
which  admittedly  has  worked  so  well, 
especially  in  war — after  all  the  only  test. 
He  offers  us  what  has  been  tried  and 
failed  and  is  disliked — the  principle  of 
selection  founded  on  seniority.  This  ne- 
cessitates compulsory  retirement;  but 
we  have  no  proposal  before  us,  and  the 
only  certainty  is  its  large  cost.  As  the 
only  means  of  destroying  purchase,  he 
destroys  tlie  regimental  system.  The 
object  of  all  this  change  is  the  amalga- 
mation of  Regulars  and  Reserves,  which 
is  impossible — except  to  an  extent  that 
miglit  be  accomplished  under  the  old 
system — without  sacrificing  the  county 
influence.  Last,  but  very  important, 
the  cost  of  this,  even  in  a  manner  con- 
sidered illiberal  by  impartial  authorities, 
will  be  £8,000,000,  not  including  a  large 
annual  charge  for  retirements.  I  was 
sent  to  this  House  as  unpledged  as  any 
Member ;  but  I  did  give  one  assurance, 
and  that  was  that  I  would  support  mea- 
sures that  promised  increased  efficiency 
with  proper  economy.  I  think  this  Bill 
neither  provides  for  the  one  nor  satisfies 
the  other.  I  am  desirous  of  doing  all 
in  my  power  to  promote  the  re-organiza- 
tion oi  the  Army ;  but  I  not  only  feel 
that  an  efficient  Army  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  heavy  and  extravagant 
expenditure,  but  I  ao  not  believe  that 
the  plan  before  us  will  have  the  effect 
wliich  all  real  Army  reformers  desire  to 
see  brought  about.  I  do  not  tliink  the 
Government  should  force  this  question 
upon  Parliament.  You  cannot  say  there 
is  any  great  feeling  in  the  country,  for 
it  knows  little  of  the  matter  ;  and  if  it 
continues  to  have,  as  its  principal  source 
of  information,  tho  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  understands  the  question.  Is 
not  the  inference  of  all  his  speeches  that 
the  purchase  system  means  that  commis- 
sions are  sold  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  that  merit  is  never  recog^nized ; 
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and  that  no  checks  exist  to  prevent  in- 
competent men  obtaining  advancement  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd;  Croesos 
himself  could  not  attain  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  unless  at  every  step  he  had 

? roved  himseK  qualified  for  promotion, 
wish  to  touch  upon  but  one  other  point 
in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Prussian  Army  is  officered  on 
an  aristocratic  and  exclusive  principle, 
while  the  French  was  officered  on  demo- 
cratic principles — any  man  being  per- 
mitted to  join  the  Army  as  an  officer, 
provided  he  passed  the  necessary  exa- 
minations and  got  through  the  nulitaxy 
schools.  The  British  Anay  occupies  a 
position  between  the  two;  it  is  offi- 
cered by  men  of  all  classes  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  service.  Now, 
I  ask  the  House  to  beware  in  passing 
any  measure  where  there  is  danger  in 
an  approach  to  the  French  or  democra- 
tic principles.  That  remark  may  be 
considered  imwise  and  foolish  by  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway ;  but  it  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  expressit.  To  turn  to  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Bill.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  short 
enlistment.  I  confess  I  am  a  convert ; 
for  last  year  I  saw  great  difficiQties  in 
the  arrangement  of  foreign  and  TndmTi 
service,  and  I  did  not  consider  that 
they  were  coimterbalanced  by  advan- 
tages; but  now  I  see  the  necessity  of 
having  a  large  number  of  trained  sol- 
diers at  h£uid — ^more  than  is  possible  to 
have  serving  in  the  ranks.  The  Prus- 
sian system  was  brought  about  by  the 
limitation  of  a  standing  Army,  dictated 
by  Napoleon,  in  the  fireaty  of  Tilaity 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  We,  Sir,  have 
no  such  disgraceful  page  in  our  history, 
and  yet  we  have  almost  as  rigid  a 
limit  to  the  numbers  of  our  Army  in 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  by  tho 
vast  cost  any  considerable  increase  would 
entail.  I  wish  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  dwelt  more  upon  this  subject 
of  Reserves,  and  had  given  us  some 
idea  of  the  numbers  he  proposes  to 
obtain  in  future  years.  I  hope  he  does 
not  intend  to  fix  as  a  maximum  20,000 
men  for  the  first  Army  Reserve  and 
30,000. for  the  second.  I  hope  he  will 
not  rest  until  he  has  500  men,  at  least, 
in  each  Reserve  for  eveiy  battalion  in 
the  service.  I  wish  we  had  heard  more 
of  a  large  increase  in  tho  cavalry  and 
a  further  increase  in  artillery.    I  think 
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the  localisation  of  regiments  in  the  asso- 
ciating  Line  with  Militia  is  wise,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  carried  further.  The 
taking  firomLordsLieutenantthe  appoint- 
ments and  promotion  is  conduciye  to  a 
better  system,  and  is,  I  believe,  not  dis- 
liked by  many  Lords  Lieutenant.  And 
now,  Sir,  I  conclude.  There  is  much 
that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  ;  but  I 
have  already  wearied  the  House  too 
long.  I  will  only  say  that  I  trust  some 
system  will  be  devised  for  making  avail- 
able the  considerable  nimibers  we  have 
nominally.  I  do  not  wish — ^indeed,  it  is 
impossible — ^that  we  should  have  a  stand- 
ing Army  large  enough  to  vie  with  Con- 
tinental powers ;  but  we  must  have  the 
means  of  rapidly  filling  our  ranks  with 
trained  men.  With  a  well  drilled  Militia 
to  set  free  the  whole  of  our  regular 
Army,  and  with  our  Volunteer  force  as 
a  last  line— one  which  would  nobly  fulfil 
its  duty  if  called  upon,  though  I  trust  it 
never  may — we  luiould  be  free  from 
danger  and  from  panic.  Great  Britain 
womd  be  enabled  to  pursue  a  dign^ed 
policy,  and  not  that  dictated  to  her  by  the 
Official  Journal  of  Versailles — a  policy 
of  obliteration. 

Lord  ELCHO  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  Debate. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thunday, 

EAST  INDIA  REVENUE  ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE.      ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [2  8th  February], 
'*  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  [on  East  India  Revenue  Ac- 
counts] in  the  Besolution  which  upon 
that  day  was  reported  firom  the  said 
Committee." 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That this 
House  doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in 
the  said  Resomtion.'* 

Debate  resumed. 


Colonel  SYKES  :  Mr.  Speakei>— Sir, 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  been  before 
the  House  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  to  my  grief.  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  support  of  my  Motion  to 
re-commit  the  Liaia  Revenue  Accounts ; 
but,  at  this  hotir  of  the  morning  (12.30 
a.m),  and  afber  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  the  seven  and  a  half  hours 
debate  on  the  Army  Organization  Bill, 
I  must  confine  myself  to  a  recital  of 
facts,  which  I  beg  the  House  to  bear  in 


mind  a^e  derived  from  Returns  from  the 
India  Office,  or  fix)m  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns, and  I  am  not  in  any  way  respon- 
sible for  them.  I  have  various  reasons 
for  moving  that  the  Report  upon  India 
Accoimts  be  re-committed ;  and  the  first 
is  the  utter  untrustworthiness  of  the 
figured  statements  laid  before  the  House. 
This  I  shall  prove  &om  the  Budgets  of 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter in  India;  from  a  despatch  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India;  from  a 
despatch  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  dated  20th  September,  1869,  and 
a  despatch  dated  Calcutta,  4th  January, 
1870;  and  from  the  Papers  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  himself  put  into  our  hands  the  other 
night.  In  1868-9,  Sir  Richai'd  Temple 
made  a  surplus  of  £52,000  ;  but  the 
Government  of  India  made  a  deficit  of 
£1,500,000,  which  might  possibly  be 
reduced  to  £600,000,  and  now,  proba- 
bly, in  August,  1870,  there  may  be  a 
surplus  of  £100,000  to  £200,000..  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  reply 
to  these  statements,  said — 

*^  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  tbe 
lait  10  or  12  years  there  were  very  few  instances 
in  which  the  actual  out-come  of  the  accounts  was 
not  wholly  different  from  the  figures  presented  in 
the  Budget." 

The  third  authority  is  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral of  India,  who,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated 
Simla,  20th  September,  1869,  in  Para- 
graph 3,  says — 

"  Your  Grace  will  remember  that  the  Budget 
Estimate  of  1868-9,  after  re-arrangements,  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  principle  now  finally  adopted  in 
respect  to  the  charge  for  Publio  Works  Extra- 
ordinary, showed  an  expected  surplus  of  £243,550, 
and  that  the  Regular  Estimate  showed  an  ex- 
pected deficit  of  £970,471.  But  the  actual  result 
is  the  enormous  deficit  of  £2,273,863,  being  worse 
than  the  Budget  Estimate  by  £2,516,912,  and 
than  the  Regular  Estimate  by  £1,302,891 ;" 

But  in  the  Qt)vemor  General's  despatch 
of  4th  January,  1870,  aU  these  figures  are 
changed.  My  fourth  authority  is  my  hon. 
Friend's  own  figures,  which  he  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  Members.  The  Budget 
Estimate  for  1870-1  shows  a  deficit  of 
£3,188,173,  and  the  Eemlar  Estimate 
of  only  £485,182 — what  the  Actuals  will 
turn  out  remains  to  be  shown.  In  the  arti- 
cle of  salt,  the  Budget  gives  £6,177,370, 
and  the  Regular  Estimate  £6,069,500. 
The  Accoimts  themselves,  therefore,  show 
that  they  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  So 
much  for  my  first  objection  to  the  ac- 
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ceptance  by  the  House  of  the  India 
Accounts.  My  second  is  the  want  of 
any  report  of  the  process  of  taxation 
annually  since  the  government  of  India 
has  been  assumed  by  the  Crown,  and 
parti(;ularly  the  absence  of  a  comparison 
between  the  pressure  of  taxation  upon 
the  people  in  the  last  year  of  the  go- 
vernment of  India  by  the  East  India 
Company,  1856-7,  and  the  present  year, 
1870-1  under  the  Crown.  I  have  lis- 
tened annually  to  the  exposition  of  the 
annual  Budgets  by  the  India  Minister 
of  State ;  but  have  listened  in  vain  for 
any  such  comparison.  I  did  hope,  how- 
ever, with  my  hon.  Friend's  character- 
istics of  generalization,  comparison,  and 
deduction,  that  he  would  have  supplied 
the  omission ;  but,  as  he  has  refrained 
from  doing  so,  I  will  make  the  com- 
parison for  him,  by  stating  the  gross 
Bevenue ;  the  deficiencies ;  the  revenue 
from  salt ;  the  debt  in  India  and 
England  ;  the  cost  of  the  Army,  in 
1856-7,  the  last  year  of  the  government 
of  the  Company,  and  the  years  1867-8, 
1868-9,  1869-70,  and  1870-1,  imder  the 
Crown,  noticing  also  the  recent  imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax  and  its  effects. 

CoroparatiTO  Statement  of  the  pressure  of 
Taxation  on  India  in  1856-7.  the  laet  year  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Government,  and  the  years 
1867-6,  1808.0,  1869-70,  1870-71,  under  the 
Crown : — 

Gross  Inoome— 1846-7,  £26,084,681 ;  1856-7, 
£33.303,391  ;  1867-8,  £48,534,412  ;  1868-9, 
£49,262,691  :  1869-7U  Actual,  £50,901,281  ; 
1870-71,  £51,098.600. 

Deficit,  including  ordinary  Public  Works — 
1856-7.  £972,791  ;  1867-8,  £1,007,695;  1868-9, 
£2,774,080. 

Deficit,  including  extraordinary  Public  Works — 
1867-8.  £1,610,157;  1868-9,  £4,144,643  ;  1869-70 
Actual,  £2,480,095  ;  1870-71,  £485,181. 

Gross  amount  taxation,  including  deficits — 
1856-7,  £34,276,182  ;  1867-8.  £50,144,569  ; 
1868-9,  £53,407,334;  1869-70  Actual,  £53,382,026; 
1870-71.  £51.583,781. 

Debt  in  India— 1846-7.  £44,584.066 ;  1856-7, 
£55.546.650;  1870.71.  £85.563.694. 

Debt  in  England— 1846-7,  £2.299,000  ;  1856-7, 
£3,894,400;  1870-71.  £40,106.083. 

Total  IVbt  in  India  and  England— 1846-7, 
£46,883.666;  1856-7,  £59,441,050;  1870-71, 
£125,669,777. 

Salt  Ux,  increase  80-2  per  cent  —  1856-7, 
£3,368,684  ;  1870-71,  £6,069,500. 

Cost  of  Army,  European  and  Nati?e^l 846-7, 
£9,054.098  ;  1856-7,  £10,641,455  ;  1870-71, 
£16.403,206. 

Income  tax  now  lid,  in  the  pound,  none  nnder 
tbe  East  India  Company.  Amount  collected  not 
mentioned. 

An  inspection  of  the  statement  shows 
tliatin  1846-7  the  revenue  of  the  Company 
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was  only  £26,084,681 ;  but  in  1856-7,  in 
consequence  of  the  annexations  of  terri- 
tory by  Lord  Dalliousie,  the  gross  Re- 
venue had   risen  to   £33,303,391,  and 
with  the  deficit  of  £972,791,  the  amount 
expended  was  swollen  to  £34,276,182. 
Under  the  Crown,  in  1869-70,  the  actual 
receipts  were  £50,901,281,  and  the  de- 
ficit  £2,480,095,    making    a   total   ex- 
penditure of  £53,382,026.   The  Regular 
Estimate  for  1870-1 — not  the  Budget — 
gives  the  income  at  £51,098,600,  and  the 
deficit  at  £485,182— total  £51,583,781. 
Comparing    the    pressure    of    taxation 
per  head  on  an  estimated  number    of 
148,000,000  of  taxpayers  under  the  Com- 
pany in  1856-7,  and  deducting  firom  the 
income  the  tribute  money  from  feudatory 
Princes  of  £504,030,  the  result  is  4«.  b^d. 
per  head.     In  1870-1,  deducting  the  tri- 
bute money,  which  had  risen  to  £737,400, 
from   the  income   of  £51,583,781,  the 
result  is  6«.  10(^.  per  head,  or  an  increased 
pressure  of  taxation  upon  the  people  of 
53*4  per  cent— certainly  not  contributing 
to  the  satisfaction  or  comfort  of  the  people. 
The  estimated  population  of  148,000,000 
is   derived  from  Parliamentary  Paper 
308,  July  8,  1 869.     The  most  important 
tax  affecting  the  health,   the  comfort, 
and  satisfaction  of  the  people,   is  the 
salt  tax — the  vegetable  diet  ofthe  masses 
making  it  a  necessity  of  life;   and  its 
increase  of  price  necessarily  diminishing 
consumption,   inflicts  a    grievous    evil. 
Nevertheless,  the  revenue  derived  from 
salt,  which  was  £3,368,684  in  1856-7 
under    the     Company,    has    risen    to 
£6,069,500,  an  increase  of  80*2  per  cent 
under  the  Crown  ;   but  if  the  sum  of 
£2,685,574,  from  an  India  Office  Re- 
turn of  February,  1867,  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  comparison  between  1856-7  and 
1870-1,  the  increased  taxation  ux>on  salt 
would  be  124  per  cent.    The  income  tax 
is  a  recent  invention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, hitherto  unknown  to  the  people 
of  India,  and  revolting  to  their  social 
habits  of   reticence    from   its    inquisi- 
torial character.    It  is  now  l^d.  in  the 
pound,  nearly  double  the  English  in- 
come tax,  and  is  levied  from  classes  of 
the  community — ^particularly  in  Bengal, 
wholly  incompetent  to  pay  it,  leading, 
in  its  exaction  by  processes  of  law,  in 
some  instances  to  great  oppression  and 
suffering.    I  have  had  sent  to  me  from 
Calcutta    a    pamphlet,    entitled     OrieM 
from  the  East,  by  Mr.   James  Wilson 
and  John  Alfred  Parker,  proprietors  of 
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the  Indian  Daili/  News,  detailing  in- 
stances of  oppression  in  levying  the 
income  tax ;  many  of  which  they  have 
personally  verified,  and  for  the  truth  of 
which  they  hold  themselves  responsible. 
A  miserable  ryot  (farmer)  of  Pumeah, 
holding  a  bit  of  land,  at  10  rupees  rent 
(£1),  and  having  only  one  plough,  is 
assessed  at  an  income  of  500  rupees 
(£50),  his  whole  worldly  property  not 
being  worth  £50 !  The  principal  inves- 
tigator of  the  operations  of  the  income 
tax  is  Mr.  George  Kerry,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  he  published 
in  the  Indian  Daili/  News,  At  this  hour 
in  the  morning  I  cannot  go  into  these 
cases,  and  shall  limit  myself  to  the  detail 
of  one  instance,  as  a  type  of  others — 

"  At  the  village  of  Nursy  dar  Chok,  about  16 
xnileB  south  of  Calcutta,  there  llyes  a  man,  whom 
I  have  known  for  manj  years,  named  Bholanath 
Dass.  He  lives  in  a  miserable  hut,  which  is  not 
worth  more  than  50  rupees  (£5) ;  he  has  not  even 
one  beegah  of  land  ;  so  that  he  is  one  of  the 
poorest  of  the  poor.  lie  works  as  a  day  labourer, 
when  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  employment, 
and  I  do  not  believe  his  monthly  earnings  average 
four  rupees  (85.)  througltout  the  year.  He  cannot 
read,  is  very  ignorant,  and  of  feeble  intellect,  and  is, 
for  a  Bengali,  an  old  man  ;  and  this  poor  wretch  has 
been  assessed  to  the  income  tax  by  what  1  must 
regard  as  a  wicked  blunder.  Of  coarse,  he  had  no 
money  to  pay,  and  was  summoned  before  the  col- 
lector at  Alipoor,  some  10  miles  distant. 

The  letter  then  gives  lengthened  details, 
which  I  cannot  quote  at  this  hour ;  he 
was  summoned  to  the  collector's  office, 
got  frightened,  and  came  away  without 
seeing  the  collector.  In  the  end  he  was 
taken  in  charge  by  a  policeman  for  non- 
payment of  nip  income  tax — and  the 
writer  of  the  letter  applies  tmsuccess- 
f ully  to  the  collector,  explaining  the  poor 
man's  case.  The  letter  is  signed  George 
Kerry.  The  case  is  said  to  have  been 
a  blunder.  Now,  Sir,  that  any  such 
wicked  blunder,  as  Mr.  Kerry  calls  it, 
should  occur  is  a  disgrace  to  British 
administration  in  India. 

Icomenowtothedebtoflndiain  1856-7. 
Thedebtinlndiawas  £55,546,650,  and  in 
England£3,894,400— total  £59,441,050; 
but  in  1870-1  the  debt  has  increased  in 
India  to  £85,563,694,  and  in  England 
to  £40,106,083— total  £125,669,777,  an 
increase  of  £66,228,727  in  12  years,  or 
111-5  per  cent;  the  interest  of  which 
tlie  Indian  taxpayer  has  to  pay,  and 
ultimately  the  principal !  The  distasteful 
subject  of  opium  I  will  not  enlarge 
upon ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
profit  derived  from  it  has  risen  from 


£4,689,750  in  1856-7,  under  the  Com- 
pany, to  £8,022,500  in  1870-1,  imder 
the  Crown.  The  assessed  taxes  in  the 
last  three  years,  from  1868-9  to  1870-1, 
have  risen  from  £508,700  to  £1,989,600, 
or  291  per  cent;  but  this,  I  presume, 
must  include  the  recently  imposed  in- 
come tax.  There  are  other  items  of 
taxation  and  receipt  which  would  admit 
of  comparison;  but  the  above  figures 
suffice  to  show  the  pressure  of  taxation 
under  the  Company  and  the  Crown. 

No  doubt,  owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mand for  employment  arising  from  public 
works,  the  formation  of  railways,  and 
other  demands,  wages  have  risen,  from 
6«.  or  7«.  a  month  without  food,  to  a  con- 
siderably higher  rate ;  but  the  proportion- 
ally increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  neutralizes  the  advantage  of  increased 
wages,  and  the  physical  and  social  status 
of  the  people  is  not  ameliorated.  Sir, 
under  the  preceding  detailed  facts,  it 
woidd  be  equally  impolitic,  unjust,  and 
unsafe — I  repeat,  unsafe  —  with  these 
feicts  before  us,  of  increased  pressure  of 
taxation  upon  the  148,000,000  of  tax- 
payers unaer  the  British  Government, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  cruel 
salt  tax  and  the  hateful  income  tax,  that 
the  people  of  England  should  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise,  be- 
lieving that  the  Government  of  the  Crown, 
in  supersession  of  that  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  one  which  has  either  ame- 
liorated the  condition  of  the  people,  or  is 
promoting  their  contentment  and  loyalty. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  in  reply, 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

INCOME  TAX  ASSESSMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Bill  to  make 
provision  for  the  Assessment  of  Income  Tax, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stansfklo  and 
Mr.  Chanosllor  of  the  Exghequbr. 

'BiW presentedt  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  64.] 

WE8TMEATH,    &C.    UNLAWFUL  COMBINA- 
TIONS. 

Order  [2nd  March]  for  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Westmeath,  dsc.  Unlawful 
Combinations  read,  and  discharged. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  "to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Westmeath  and  certain  parts  adjoin- 
ing, of  Meath  and  King's  County,  and  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain  unlawful  combina- 
tion and  confederacy  existing  therein."  —  {^Mr^ 
Oladtione.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday y  7  ih  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]  — 5(i<  First  in  Partiament-^Uhe 
Lord  Kenlii  (The  Marquess  of  lleadfort),  after 
the  death  of  hit  father. 

Public  Bill — Third  Reading — Pauper  Inmates 
Discharge  and  Regulation  *  (10),  and  patted. 

MILITIA  APPOINTMENTS— ROYAL  CORN- 
WALL RANGERS  MILITIA. 
ADDRESS   FOB  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lord  VrVXAJN",  in  moving  an  Address 
for  Correspondonco  respecting  the  nomi- 
nation of  an  officer  for  command  of  the 
Eoyal  Cornwall  Eangers  Militia,  said, 
that  the  matter  which  he  wished  to 
bring  imder  their  Lordships'  notice  was 
one  which  affected  generally  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  for  commands  in  the 
Militia,  though  it  had  reference  to  him- 
self in  particular,  and  to  many  noble 
Lords  who,  like  himself,  had  the  honour 
of  being  Lieutenants  of  their  respective 
counties.  The  Papers  for  which  ho  was 
about  to  ask  related  to  an  act  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  which  act,  he 
ventured  to  think,  was  an  unwarrant- 
able stretch  of  authority,  and  contraiy 
to  the  statute  which  regulated  those  ap- 
pointments. The  42  Geo.  III.  c.  90, 
B.  2,  enacted  that  the  Lords  Lieute- 
nant of  counties  should  appoint  such 
persons  as  they  thought  fit,  being  duly 
qualified,  to  be  colonels,  lieutenant  colo- 
nelB,  majors  and  other  officers,  and  to 
certify  to  His  Majesty  the  names  and 
ranks  of  officers  so  appointed;  and  in 
case  His  Majesty  should,  within  14  days 
after  such  certificate  shall  have  boon  laid 
before  him,  signify  his  disapprobation  of 
any  person  so  appointed,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant could  not  grant  a  commission  to 
the  person  so  disapproved,  but  commis- 
sions shall  be  granted  to  all  persons  not 
so  disapproved  by  His  Majesty.  It  was, 
moreover,  laid  down  by  Earl  Eussoll  in 
1835,  and  by  the  standard  writera  on 
the  subject,  that  Lords  Lieutenant  were 
solely  responsible  for  tho  efficiency  and 
discipline  of  the  Eeservo  forces  ;  that 
the  Government  had  only  a  power  of 
vetoing  improper  appointments;  and  that 
this  veto  must  not  be  exercised  on  poli- 
tical grounds.  The  appointment  of  an 
officer  to  command  in  the  corps  in  ques- 
tion rested  solely  with  him  (Lord  Vivian) 
as  being  the  Ijord  Lieutenant  of  Corn- 


wall. The  facts  were  these  —  Four  or 
five  months  ago  a  gaUant  friend*of  his 
commanding  the  Eoyal  ComwallEangers 
Militia  expressed  a  wish  to  resigpa,  on 
acooimt  01  his  not  being  conversant  with, 
the  new  drill,  which  necessarily  involved 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  trouble.  It 
accordingly  became  his  (Lord  Vivian's) 
duty  to  select  a  fit  successor.  Now,  the 
senior  major  of  the  regiment,  Major 
Trelawny,  as  far  as  discipline  went, 
was,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  a  very  com- 
petent officer ;  but  as  far  as  his  temper 
was  concerned,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  his  appointment  would  be  most  un- 
popular, and  would  lead  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  some  of  the  other  officers.  He 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  seek  some 
other  man.  He  applied  to  two  lieute- 
nant colonels,  efficient  officers,  who  had 
lately  retired  from  active  service  and 
lived  in  or  near  the  coimty,  to  accept 
the  appointment  to  the  regiment  in  ques- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  for  rea- 
sons held  to  be  sufficient,  they  respec- 
tively refused.  This  woiild  show  that 
he  was  not  contemplating  a  job  in 
favour  of  a  Mend  of  his  own.  Ho  then 
wrote  to  his  brother,  who  happened  to 
hold  a  subordinate  office  in  the  War 
Department,  begging  him  to  ask  Major 
General  Sir  James  Lindsay,  who  com- 
manded in  chief  the  Eeserve  forces  of 
the  country,  to  select  a  fit  man.  His 
brother  wrote  to  him  that  Sir  James 
had  said  he  would  find  him  an  efficient 
officer ;  adding  the  observation  that  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  command- 
ing officers  of  Militia  regiments  should 
be  field  officers  in  the  Eegulars.  Acting 
upon  this  advice,  he  eventually  fixed  on 
a  field  officer  of  the  line,  then  on  full 
pay,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Guards, 
and  a  man  belonging  to  the  county, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  ^gcimibe.  Tliis 
officer,  on  being  communicated  with, 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  Guards ;  whereupon,  he 
(Lord  Vivian)  forwarded  his  recommen- 
dation of  this  officer  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  This  letter 
was  received  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
He  heard  nothing  more  of  the  matter 
till  the  14th  of  Februcuy,  when  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  sent  him  a  simple  in- 
quiry, why  and  wherefore  he  had  passed 
over  the  majors  of  the  regiment  in  fa- 
vour of  the  officer  in  question.  It  ap* 
peared  that  Major  Trelawny,  to  whom 
he  should  have  given  the  preference 
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could  he  have  done  so  with  credit  to 
himself,  had  written  to  the  Secretary  for 
"War  on  the  22nd  of  January,  protesting 
against  the  notion  that  he  was  to  be 
passed  over.  The  Secretary  for  War 
was  therefore  aware  at  the  time  Colonel 
Edgcumbe  was  recommended  of  Major 
Trelawny's  objection ;  yet  he  did  not 
exercise  his  veto  within  the  14  days  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiry, he  (Lord  Vivian)  stated  that  he 
did  not  regard  the  major's  service  in 
the  Line  or  Militia  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  command  of  the  regiment; 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  me  new 
drill;  that  he  was  informed  his  ap- 
pointment would  not  tend  to  the  well- 
doing of  the  regiment;  and  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  Major  Trelawny  con- 
sidered Colonel  Edgcumbe' s  appoint- 
ment a  good  one.  The  other  major  of 
the  regiment,  Major  St.  Aubyn,  he  added, 
had  not  for  eight  years  done  a  day's  duiy 
with  the  Militia.  On  the  2nd  of  March 
the  Secretary  for  War  wrote — that  with 
every  disposition  to  sustain  the  nomina- 
tion, he  was  imable,  in  view  of  the  In- 
specting Officer's  Eeports  and  all  the 
circumstances,  to  do  so,  and  must, 
therefore,  disapprove  the  appointment. 
Now,  he  (Lord  Vivian)  did  not  object 
to  Major  Trelawny  quoad  his  abilities, 
but  he  did  quoad  his  popularity;  and  ho 
liad  no  doubt  that  the  ground  of  the 
War  Office  objections  to  Colonel  Edg- 
cumbe's  appointment  was  to  be  foimd 
in  the  Keports  of  the  Inspecting  Officers. 
The  Reports  of  Inspecting  Officers  were 
valueless  as  to  the  cnaracter  and  abilities 
of  Militia  officers.  When  an  inspection 
was  decided  on  the  practice  was  for  an 
intimation  to  be  sent  to  the  regiment 
that  on  a  certain  day  an  officer  would 
come  down  to  inspect  them.  The  rail- 
way took  the  Inspecting  Officer  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  field.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  g^imd,  saw  the  officers 
and  the  men,  put  them  through  a  few 
manoeuvres,  and  then  left ;  and  that  was 
all  the  opportunity  he  had  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  an  officer. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  had 
far  better  opportimity  of  ascertaining 
the  capabilities  of  an  officer  for  com- 
mand, and  he  conscientiously  believed 
that  if  he  had  appointed  Major  Trelawny 
to  the  command  of  the  regiment  the 
■worst  consequences  to  the  discipline  of 
the  regiment  from  his  unpopularity,  both 
as  regarded  officers  and  men,  would  have 
ensued.    The  late  commanding  officer, 


to  whose  authority  the  War  Department 
also  appealed  in  support  of  its  deci- 
sion, had  written,  in  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry, that  Major  Trelawny,  while  an 
efficient  officer,  was  unpopular,  ho  be- 
lieved, through  want  of  tact  in  paying 
full  consideration  to  those  imder  his  com- 
mand. He  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  major  objected  to  his  selection, 
having  had  a  letter  from  him  begging 
that  no  personal  considerations  or  mere 
sentiment  should  intervene,  until  he  got 
a  hint  of  it  from  Sir  James  Lindsay,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  major  sent  in  a 
second  protest,  in  terms  very  diflterent 
from  the  first.  His  (Lord  Vivian's)  only 
object  had  been  to  appoint  a  fit  man ; 
but  he  was  now  placed  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant position,  and  his  action  in  the 
county  was  paralyzed,  being  pointed  at 
either  as  the  perpetrator  of  a  gross  job, 
or  as  so  incompetent  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  post  he  had  filled  for  16  years, 
without,  he  trusted,  any  discredit.  He 
was  disposed  at  once  to  throw  up  his 
office,  were  it  not  that  he  should  not  like 
the  Secretary  for  War  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  his  successor.  The 
Secretary  for  War  thought  him  incom- 
petent to  make  a  good  selection,  and  he 
thought  the  Secretary  for  War  equally 
incompetent  to  make  a  good  selection. 
He  would  not  venture  to  say  a  word 
about  politics  ;  but  he  would  venture  to 
say  that  if  they  should  hereafter  decide 
on  selection  in  the  Begular  Army,  the 
strings  would  be  pulled  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  be  worked  upon  by 
them.  This  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, and  future  Lords  Lieutenant 
would  be  treated  just  as  he  had  been. 
Begrettiug  the  wrong  done  to  himself, 
he  felt  far  more  keemy  the  wrong  done 
to  Colonel  Edgcumbe  by  the  delay  of 
the  War  Department  in  making  in- 
quiries, and  in  exercising  the  veto,  which, 
he  contended,  was  consequently  invalid. 
Colonel  Edgcumbe  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  Guards  entirely  with  a 
view  to  the  Militia  appointment,  and 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
confirmed,  and  he  was  now  deprived  of 
a  profession — surely  a  most  unfair  posi- 
tion for  him,  and  a  most  unfair  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Had  due  diligence  been  used 
by  the  Department,  instead  of  hanging 
up  the  matter  for  days,  the  injury  would 
not  have  been  so  great.    He  appealed 
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to  tlioir  Lordsliips  whether  a  gross  in- 
justice had  not  been  committed,  and  he 
should  like  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  to  say  whether  the  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  observed.  He 
had  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty 
conscientiously,  and  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  no  power  to  make  appoint- 
ments without  his  sanction. 

Moved,  *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  iNfajestjT  for  all  corrospondeDce  relating  to 
the  nomination  of  an  officer  for  command  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Rangers  Militia."— ( TA«  Lord 
Vivian.) 

The  Earl  of  MOUNT-EDQCUMBE 
supported  the  Motion,  but,  as  a  near 
relative  of  one  of  the  officers  in  question, 
would  refrain  from  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  case.  His  chief  object  in 
rising  was  to  speak  to  the  fact  alluded 
to  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Vivian).  To 
his  knowledge  Colonel  Edgcumbe  would 
on  no  account  have  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  except  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  appoint- 
ment offered  him,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, by  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  gratify 
his  laudable  ambition  of  commanding 
the  regiment  of  his  native  county.  He 
had  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  appointment  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned. There  was  clearly,  therefore,  a 
case  of  hardship .  Their  Lordships  would, 
no  doubt,  appreciate  the  noble  Lord's 
anxiety  to  vindicate  the  privileges  of  his 
office,  and  to  exonerate  himself  from  all 
responsibility  for  a  result  which  he  deeply 
regretted. 

Lord  ABINGER  rose  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  Colonel  Edgcimibe  as  a  very 
efficient  officer,  and  that  his  appointment 
would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
county. 

Lord  NOETHBROOK  said,  he  de- 
sired it  to  bo  clearly  understood  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  in  no  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  questioned  the  noble  Lord's 
motives  in  making  the  recommendation. 
He  must,  however,  complain  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  enter  into  an  ex- 
planation before  the  Papers,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  which  there  was  no  objection, 
were  in  their  Lordships'  hands.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  justified 
by  the  statute  and  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Militia  service,  and  whether  he  had 
exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  the  par- 
ticular case  ?    On  the  first  point  he  ap- 
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prehended  no  doubt  could  arise,  as  the 
42  Geo.  m.  gave  the  Crown,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  power  to 
veto  appointments.  As  to  the  latter, 
a  Royal  Commission  which  sat  in  1859, 
including  several  Lords  Lieutenant  and 
commanding  officers  of  Militia,  recom- 
mended that  promotion  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  by  seniority,  and  that 
in  those  instances  where  any  departure 
from  it  might  from  time  to  time  seem 
advisable,  the  reasons  for  it  should  be 
sent  with  the  nomination  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Lord  Herbert,  then  Secretary 
for  War,  issued  a  circular  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  accordingly  request- 
ing Lords  Lieutenant  to  transmit  rea- 
sons for  deviating  from  the  principle  of 
seniority.  This  circular  reached  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Vivian),  and  it  had 
ever  since  been  a  standing  rule.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  the  appointment  to 
which  their  Lordships'  attention  had 
been  directed,  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
comply  with  the  regulations,  but  for- 
warded a  simple  recommendation  — 
which,  moreover,  was  not  in  the  statu- 
tory form. 

Lord  CAIRNS  asked  what  statute, 
imposed  any  form?  The  42  Geo,  III. 
did  not. 

Lord  NORTHBROOK  hoped  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  allow  him 
to  finish  his  observations  without  inter- 
ruption. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
any  form  was  prescribed  in  the  statute. 
But  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  first  letter, 
did  not  use  the  form  and  words  of  the 
statute  which  Lords  Lieutenant  had 
been  wont  to  use  when  they  desired  to 
take  advantage  of  the  precise  limit  of 
time  fixed  by  the  Act.  He  held  in  his 
hand  such  a  document,  sent  by  another 
Lord  Lieutenant.  In  many  cases  inquiries 
were  necessary,  and  great  inconvenience 
would  ensue  to  the  public  service  if  the 
14  days'  limit  were  formally  adhered  to. 
Moreover,  the  recommendation  was  not 
received  till  the  2nd  of  February,  and 
it  was  answered  within  14  days — namely, 
on  the  14th,  when  the  Secretary  for  War 
asked  for  the  reason  for  passing  over  the 
senior  major.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Vivian),  therefore,  could  not  have  ga- 
zetted the  appointment  after  receiving  a 
request  based  on  a  circular  issued  under 
the  Act  of  1852,  and  he  could  not  suppose 
that  he  intended  to  insist  on  the  tedmi- 
oal  objection  as  to  the  interval  between 
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the  recommendation  and  the  disapproval. 
As  to  Major  Trelawny's  first  letter  to 
the  Secretary  for  War,  it  was  returned 
to  him  as  irregular,  as  an  officer  was 
bound  to  write  to  his  commanding  offi- 
cer or  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  to 
address  the  War  Department  directly. 
Neither  the  Secretary  for  War  nor  him- 
self ever  saw  this  letter  till  after  the 
whole  matter  had  been  decided.  The 
delay  between  the  2nd  and  the  14th  was 
owing  to  an  accident  in  the  papers  pass- 
ing firom  one  hand  to  another.  The 
noble  Lord's  explanation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  the  27th — the  date  of 
his  last  letter — which  contained  one  of 
the  most  essential  documents — namely, 
the  opinion  of  the  outgoing  colonel.  The 
Secretary  for  War  replied  on  the  2nd 
March.  So  that  from  the  27th  of 
February  to  the  2nd  of  March  was  not 
a  long  delay  in  considering  the  merits 
and  communicating  the  decision.  He 
much  regretted  Colonel  Edgcumbe's  posi- 
tion, which  appeared  a  ereat  hardship  ; 
but  he  himself  personally  advised  his 
brother  that  he  should  not  give  up  his 
commission.  Sir  James  Lindsay  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord.  He 
would  therefore  read  the  account  which 
Sir  James  Lindsay  had  given  him  of  the 
affair — 

"  In  Febraary,  Captain  Vivian  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  knew  any  oflBcer  fit  to  take  command  of 
the  Cornwall  Militia,  as  Lord  Viviun  wished  to 
know,  because  the  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
regiment  was  about  to  retire.  I  replied  I  did  not 
know  of  anyone,  but  would  let  him  know  if  1 
heard  of  any  Army  officer  who  wished  to  command 
a  regiment  of  Militia.  Some  time  afterwards 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Edgcumbe  called  on  me  and 
informed  me  that  Lord  Vivian  had  promised  him 
the  lieutenant  colonelcy,  but  previous  to  his 
retiring  from  the  Guards  he  wished  to  know  if  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  get  it.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
not  tell  him  that,  but  I  concluded  Lord  Vivian 
had  good  reason  for  passing  over  the  senior  major, 
and  that  I  knew  the  junior  major  had  not  at- 
tended training  for  a  long  time  ;  that  we  were 
glad  to  get  young  active  officers  fresh  from  mili- 
tary service.  But  the  claims  of  officers  must  be 
investigated,  and  that  I  must  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  whom  the  responsibility 
rested,  upon  all  points  bearing  on  this  question. 
I  recommended  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edgcumbe 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  if  the  lieutenant  colonelcy 
of  the  Militia  was  his  sole  reason  for  retiring. 
On  investigation,  I  found  that  Major  Trelawny 
h<id  been  in  the  Army  several  years ;  had  been 
constant  in  his  service  in  the  Militia,  and  had 
been  well  reported  on  in  the  official  Inspection 
Reports.  On  a  subsequent  interview  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Edgcumbe,  I  told  him  that  he 
roust  not  rely  on  getting  it,  and  that  there  were 
strong  reasons  in  favour  of  Major  Trelawny." 


The  noble  Lord  had  quoted  a  private 
letter  from  Colonel  Coryton,  the  retiring 
officer,  received  by  him  subsequent  to 
the  decision ;  but  that  letter  had  not  been 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Li  a  previous  letter  Colonel  Coryton  had 
replied  to  the  inquiries  of  the  noble  Lord 
by  saying  that  Major  Trelawny  was  un- 
popular, and  in  point  of  discipline  was 
indiscreet,  but  that  responsibility  made 
a  great  difference.  Colonel  Coryton  gave 
the  major,  in  other  respects,  a  high  cha- 
racter. The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Vivian) 
had  represented  the  major  as  offering 
no  objection  to  the  appointment ;  but  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  explanation  which 
the  latter  had  given  should  be  submitted 
to  their  Lordships.  Major  Trelawny 
complained,  in  effect,  that  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Colonel  Edgcumbe  he  had  been 
practically  turned  out  of  the  service  as 
incompetent.  [The  noble  Lord  then  read 
extracts  from  the  Correspondence  which 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table.]  He  regretted  to  have 
troubled  their  Lordships  with  the  Corre- 
spondence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  Major  Trelawny's  explana- 
tion, and  it  certainly  appeared  to  him, 
from  the  Correspondence,  that  his  noble 
Friend  was  not  justified  in  stating  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  Major  Trelawny 
had  approved  the  nomination  of  Colonel 
Edgcumbe.  After  all,  however,  the  ques- 
tion was  this  —  Was  the  Secretary  of 
State  required  by  statute  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  those  matters,  and  to  com- 
municate, if  necessary,  the  disapproval 
of  Her  Majesty  of  an  appointment  recom- 
mended by  a  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  position  was  clear 
that  such  a  responsibility  was  placed  by 
the  statute  on  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  he  might  inform  their  Lordships 
that  that  power  had  been  constantly  ex- 
ercised by  Secretaries  of  State  in  many 
previous  and  similar  cases.  That  being 
so,  the  next  question  that  arose  was 
whether  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
this  partictdar  case  was  a  wise  or  an 
unwise  one  ?  He  could  only  say  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  dealt  with  that  case  —  indeed,  the 
position  and  character  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  were  enough  to  ensure  that — 
without  any  political  bias  whatever,  and 
simply  with  me  view  of  doing  his  duty, 
and  he  had  to  consider  whether  the  opi- 
nion of  hie  noble  Friend,  partially  sup- 
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ported  by  Colonel  Coryton,  should  be 
decisive,  or  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — namely,  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Reserve  forces  and  the  officers  who 
liad,  from  time  to  time,  inspected  the 
regiment  should  also  be  t^en.  His 
noble  Friend  TLord  Vivian)  had  used 
language  whicn  had  rather  surprised 
him — because  the  officers  that  had  in- 
spected the  regiment  included  Sir  A. 
Spencer  and  Colonel  Julius  Glyn,  who 
wore  not  men  likely  to  send  in  incorrect 
reports  respecting  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  Major  Trelawny.  In  those 
confidential  Reports  not  only  was  the 
fitness  of  Major  Trelawny  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  distinctly  given 
in  the  affirmative  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Inspecting  Officers,  but 
the  Reports  also  contained  stronger  state- 
ments in  favour  of  his  qualifications  than 
were  usual.  What,  then,  was  the  position 
of  Major  Trelawny  in  respect  to  pre- 
vious service  ?  Was  it  such  as  was  likely 
to  disqualify  him  for  a  command  in  the 
Militia?  Ho  was  educated  at  and  obtained 
his  first  commission  from  Sandhurst  — 
which,  of  itself,  showed  that  he  had 
qualified  himself  by  study  for  his  pro- 
fossion — and,  more  than  that,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  special  certificate  of  proficiency. 
He  servea  in  the  36th  Regiment  from 
1845  to  1848,  and  in  the  InniskiUing 
Dragoons  from  1848  to  1853.  Having 
also  served  for  10  years  as  adjutant 
and  major  of  Militia,  and  been  reported 
upon  as  fit  to  command  the  regiment  by 
the  Inspecting  Officers,  he  said  that  rf 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  passed  over 
such  an  officer,  he  did  not  think  that 
any  major  of  Militia  could  feel  the  least 
certainty  tliat  his  claims,  however  high 
they  might  be,  would  not  be  set  aside  if 
he  did  not  happen  to  have  had  recent 
experience  in  &e  Eegular  Army.  It 
appeared  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
bo  essential  that  Militia  officers  should 
fool  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  would  be  carried  out, 
and  that  officers  who  had  devoted  great 
time  and  study  to  their  profession  would 
not  be  passed  over,  oven  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  Lords  Lieutenant,  with- 
out good  cause.  The  Secretcuy  of  State 
therefore  felt  that  if  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  were  to  be  accounted 
of  any  value — however  much  it  might 
be  against  his  feelings  —  he  could  not 
but   recommend   Her  Majesty  to  dis- 
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approve  the  recommendation  made.  In 
conclusion,  he  (Lord  Northbrook)  would 
add  that  he  could  not  regard  iMs  in- 
cident as  one  which  could  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  the  principle  of 
promotion  by  selection ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  showed  that,  notwitlistanding  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Secretary  of  State  thought  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  his  duty  to  the 
public  service  to  shelter  himself  imder 
the  responsibility  of  that  recommenda- 
tion, and  had  taken  ux>on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  Her 
Majesty  not  to  approve  of  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  was  of  opinion  would 
not  bo  for  the  benefit  of  the  service. 

The  Eaul  of  MOUNT-EDGCUMBE 
believed  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
betrayal  of  confidence  if  he  stated  that 
this  matter  had  arisen  out  of  a  question 
he  had  put  to  the  noble  Lord  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  scheme  for  re-or- 
ganizing the  forces.  He  had  asked  the 
noble  Lord  whether  it  would  be  better 
for  his  relative  to  remain  in  the  Army 
or  accept  a  position  in  the  Militia  ?  The 
noble  Lord  had  replied  that  it  would  be 
better  if  he  stayed  where  he  was,  and 
explained  himself  by  saying  that  pos- 
sibly commands  in  the  AQlitia  would  be 
given  to  officers  on  half-pay. 

Lord  C^VIRNS  said,  that  his  object 
in  interrupting  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Northbrook)  was  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  Act  of  Parliament  pre- 
scribing the  form  of  recommendation 
suggested  by  his  noble  Friend,  in  order 
that  he  might  inform  himself  on  the 
point  before  their  Lordships.  He  did 
not  know  any  of  the  parties  to  the  matter 
under  discussion,  and  did  not  take  any 
interest  in  the  subject  as  a  question  of 
military  appointment ;  but  he  had  been 
attracted  to  the  question  in  consequence 
of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  sum- 
mary mode  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  made  use  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  disallowing  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
War  Office  had  made  a  most  complete 
and  palpable  blunder,  and  his  advice 
to  tho  Secretary  of  State  was  that  he  had 
taken  up  an  untenable  position,  and 
should  retreat  from  it  at  once.  He  could 
only  accoimt  for  it  by  thinking  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  legislation 
which   was  contemplated  was  already 
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arrived  at,  and  that  the  authority  over 
the  Militia  regiments  of  the  countiy  had 
been  abeady  nanded  over  by  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  to  the  War  Office.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  had  brought 
himself  into  conflict  with  one  of  the 
plainest  Acts  of  Parliament.  What  was 
the  law  relating  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
i^ower  to  make  such  appointments  ?  The 
Act  of  Parliament  was  the  42  Geo. 
m.,  c.  90,  and  by  it  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant were  authorized  to  constitute  and 
appoint  such  officers  as  they  thought  flt, 
having  certain  qualifications,  to  be  their 
deputy  lieutenants,  and  to  appoint  a 
proper  number  of  colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels,  majors,  and  other  officers, 
qualified  as  mentioned  in  the  Act,  for 
the  purpose  of  training  and  commanding 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  Act ;  and 
it  also  required  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
'*  to  certify  to  His  Majesty  the  names 
and  ranks  of  such  officers  so  to  be  ap- 
pointed." In  case  His  Majesty  should, 
within  14  days,  disapprove  the  names  so 
certified,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  to  appoint  them  ;  but  after 
that  time  it  was  lawful  to  grant  com- 
missions to  such  persons  only  **  as  were 
not  so  disapproved  of  by  His  Majesty.*' 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Northbrook)  had 
spoken  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War;  but  that 
was  an  entire  misapprehension,  for  the 
responsibility  of  these  appointments  lay 
with  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  disapprobation  referred  to  in 
the  Act  was  a  disapprobation  not  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant, 
but  of  the  person  to  be  selected.  It  was 
a  disapprobation  not  of  the  manner  of 
appointment,  but  of  the  person  proposed 
to  be  appointed.  What  woula  be 
thought  of  a  Secretary  of  State  recom- 
mending Her  Majesty  to  disapprove  the 
appointment  of  a  deputy  lieutenant  not 
because  there  was  any  objection  to  the 
nominee,  but  because  the  Secretary  of 
State  thought  somebody  else  more  fitted 
for  the  post?  Again,  the  War  Office 
was  completely  wrong  in  point  of  time 
as  regards  their  right  of  simifjring  their 
disapprobation.  The  defence  of  the 
War  Office  on  the  point  of  the  certifi- 
cate was  a  very  unfortunate  one.  He 
wanted  to  know  why,  if  the  War  Office 
did  notregai'd  the  letter  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  an  ap- 
pointment, they  did  not  return  it,  say- 
ing— **  This  is  not  such  a  document  as 


we  can  receive  from  you.  It  is  for  you 
to  certify  the  ground  for  the  appoint- 
ment, and  then  we  wiU  tell  you  whether 
we  approve  of  the  certification  or  not?" 
But  the  War  Office  retained  the  docu- 
ment; and,  more  than  that,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  wrote  an  official  letter,  re- 
commending for  Her  Majesty's  approval 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Edgcumbe  for  one  office,  and  also  in  the 
same  letter  recommending  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's approval  the  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant Arthur  Hutchmson  for  another. 
Now,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
reply,  adopted  the  certificate  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  and 
acted  upon  it  by  getting  Her  Majesty's 
approv^ ;  but  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Edgcumbe,  he  asked  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  reason  for  passing  over  two 
other  gentlemen.  As  regards  the  time 
within  which  an  objection  might  be 
signified  by  the  Orown,  there  was  not 
intimation  of  disapproval  in  the  letter 
of  the  14th  February ;  and  the  War 
Office  had,  he  held,  no  right  to  signify 
their  disapproval  at  a  date  long  after  the 
expiry  of  the  time  permitted  by  the  Act, 
and  he  thought  they  ought  to  withdraw 
from  their  position. 

The  LOkD  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  unfortunate  that  a  ques- 
tion of  law  should  be  argued  before 
their  Lordships  not  when  sitting  in  the 
usual  manner  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  but 
as  a  matter  of  discussion  and  debate. 
And  he  felt  it  was  the  more  unfortunate 
because  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cairns)  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  misconceived  the  law  and  were 
utterly  wrong.  Now,  he  fthe  Lord 
Chancellor)  took  upon  himseli  to  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  kept  strictly  within  the  Hmits 
of  the  law  in  what  he  had  done  in  the 
present  instance — and  not  only  that  he 
had  kept  within  the  law,  but  had  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  it.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  had  begun  his  re- 
marks by  stating  that  the  Government 
had  mistaken  their  position  in  giving 
any  opinion  with  reference  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  making 
the  appointment,  and  that  aH  they  had 
to  do  was  to  express  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  tne  person  on  whom  it 
was  conferred.  In  the  very  first  section, 
however,  of  the  A6t  15  &  16  Vict,  it 
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was  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  to  frame  regulations  with  reference 
to  such  appointments  as  that  in  question, 
subject  to  which  **  any  such  appoint- 
ment shall  be  made."  And  he  had  been 
informed  that  regulations  had  been  made 
in  accordance  with  that  section,  in  which 
it  was  recommended  to  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant to  state,  when  they  passed  over 
any  officers  in  the  regiment,  the  reasons 
why  those  officers  were  passed  over ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  this  was  extremely 
reasonable.  But  then  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  maintained  that  the  ob- 
jection to  the  appointment  should  have 
been  notified  witlun  14  days.  Fourteen 
days  after  what  ?  Fourteen  days  after 
the  appointment  was  made  and  certified. 
But  in  the  case  under  discussion  no  ap- 
pointment was  made,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  1st  of  February. 

Lord  CAIENS:  There  are  no  such 
words  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  **  after 
the  appointment  was  made."  The  Act 
provides  that  the  14  days  shall  run  from 
the  time  when  the  certificate  is  laid 
before  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  com- 
mission was  not  to  bo  granted  before  14 
days ;  but  if  no  objection  wa«  signified 
Avithin  that  time,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  issue  the  commission. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  If  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  turn  to 
the  2nd  section  of  42  Geo,  m.c.  90,  he 
would  find  it  there  provided  that  the 
liOrd  Lieutenant  should  appoint  a  proper 
number  of  colonels,  lieutenant  colonels, 
majors,  and  other  officers,  and  that  **  he 
shall  certify  to  Her  Majesty  the  names 
and  ranks  of  all  such  officers  so  to 
be  appointed."  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
therefore,  was  called  upon  to  do  two 
things.  He  had  to  appoint,  and  to  in- 
form the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had 
appointed — not  that  he  intended  to  ap- 
pomt.  Let  what  force  his  noble  and 
loamed  Friend  chose  be  given  to  the  word 
*'  certify,"  it  was  inconsistent  with  every 
legal  construction  of  it  to  say  that,  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
quest Her  Majesty's  approval  of  a  recom- 
mended appointment,  it  was  certified  that 
the  appointment  was  actually  made.  He 
believed  that  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
course  usually  adopted ;  and  that  that 
course  had  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
allowing  friendly  communications  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject  of  every 
appointment  before  the  appointment  was 
made.  Afterwards,  when  the  names 
had  been  given  and  approved  of,  then, 
and  not  tiU  then,  the  formal  commu- 
nication of  the  appointment  was  made. 
He  regretted  that,  as  legal  proceedings 
might  bo  taken  in  connection  with  the 
subject,  any  question  of  law  should  have 
been  raised  in  tlie  present  discussion ; 
But  he  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  a  friendly  communication,  asking 
for  the  approval  of  an  appointment, 
amounted  to  a  certificate  that  it  had 
been  absolutely  made  and  concluded. 
The  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  for  War  in  the  matter  was,  ho 
believed,  one  which  was  perfectly  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Office.  On  the 
merits  of  the  question  beyond  the  mere 
point  of  law  involved  he  wished  to  say 
nothing,  as  it  lay  outside  his  Depart- 
ment. He  would  simply  add  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns^ 
was  quite  wrong  in  supposing  there  haa 
been  no  formal  expression  of  disapproval 
in  the  case,  for  such  disapproval  waa 
conveyed  in  the  reply  dated  the  14th  of 
February,  which  came  within  the  pre- 
scribed 14  day  limit. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  thought 
the  question  on  which  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  just  totiched  was  one 
which  did  not  require  the  judgment  of  a 
lawyer,  or  the  possession  of  any  sj>ecial 
legal  training,  to  enable  their  Lordships 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  it.  If  the  letter 
written  by  tne  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  not  an  appoint- 
ment and  was  not  a  certificate,  he  would 
ask  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  where 
was  the  certificate  contemplated  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  was  there  any  such 
certificate  in  existence  ?  What  construc- 
tion did  he  put  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
letter,  recommending  for  Her  Majesty's 
approval  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Hutchinson  ?  That  recommendation  waa 
made  in  the  same  letter,  and  conveyed  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  War  Office  had 
acted  upon  the  intimation.  He  must 
also  differ  from  the  construction  put  by 
the  noble  and  loamed  Lord  upon  the  Act 
of  1852.  There  was  not  one  word  in 
that  Act  altering  the  express  enactment 
of  the  statute  of  George  III.,  that  [un- 
less disapproval  were  signified  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  within  14  days  the 
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appointment  made  by  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant was  valid.  For  these  reasons  he 
believed  that  the  appointment  made  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall  was  a 
valid  appointment ;  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  upon  the  "Woolsack,  had 
taken  up  a  position  which  they  would 
find  it  impossible  to  m;aintain. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  House  that  evening, 
nor  would  he  enter  into  any  of  the  tech- 
nical details  referred  to  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Cairns). 
He  must  do  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cross 
Bench  (Lord  Vivian),  who  had  brought 
forward  the  subject,  the  justice  of  saying 
that  he  touched  but  lightly  upon  the 
more  technical  question,  and  at  once 
went  faithfully  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  argimient  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
exercised  a  wrong  discretion  in  overruling 
his  recommendation  was  a  perfectly 
fair  one ;  and  he  had  the  greatest  possi- 
ble respect  for  the  judicial  opinions  given 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite, 
when  clothed  in  ermine  and  sitting  on 
the  judicial  Bench;  but  the  off-hand 
opinions  he  frequently  gave  in  the  House 
upon  matters  of  personal  and  political 
interest  required  the  very  closest  watch- 
ing. In  listening  to  the  argimient  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  himself  per- 
ceived more  than  one  place  in  it  through 
which  a  coach-and-six  might  have  been 
driven,  and  he  believed  the  whole  argu- 
ment had  been  completely  upset  by  that  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack. However,  he  had  not  risen  to 
argue  the  legal  point,  but  to  point  out 
that  if  the  War  Office  was,  as  flie  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  said,  totally  in  the 
wrong  on  the  present  occasion,  he  ought 
consistently  to  have  contended  that  it 
had  been  wrong  for  many  yeEU-s,  if  not, 
indeed,  for  some  generations  ;  for  it  was 
the  universal  custom  of  all  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant— and  himself  was  one — to  submit 
for  the  approval  of  the  Crown  the  names 
of  those  persons  whom  they  intended  to 
appoint.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
argued  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
a  mere  power  of  veto,  and  did  not  in- 
clude the  power  to  overrule  the  discre- 
tion and  rei^nsibility  of  the  Lords 
Lieutenant.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  how  could  the  busi- 


ness of  this  country  be  transacted,  and 
the  duties  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  be 
discharged,  if  they  were  simply  to  nomi- 
nate the  persons  they  chose,  with  the 
bare  chance  of  the  Grown  exercising  a 
veto  upon  the  appointments  ?  The  cus- 
tom lutherto  followed  by  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant was  that  they  should  previously 
ask  the  approval  of  the  Crown  to  the 
names  of  the  persons  whom  they  intended 
to  appoint. 

Lord  CATRNS  :  Approval  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  :  K  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  meant  that  it  was  an 
approval  by  the  Crown  of  an  abstract 
appointment,  his  proposition  was  alto- 
gether preposterous.  It  was  an  approval 
by  the  Crown  of  a  particular  person  ap- 
pointed to  a  particular  place  ;  and  it  had 
always  been  the  practice  to  ask  the  pre- 
vious approval  of  the  Crown — for  it 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient  for 
Lords  Lieutenant  to  name  any  persons 
with  the  veto  of  the  Crown  hanging  over 
them.  If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
mere  technical  legality  of  the  position 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  taken 
upon  this  question,  let  the  noble  Lord 
withdraw  his  letter  of  recommendation, 
let  both  parties  withdraw  their  names, 
so  that  they  might  stand  exactly  in  their 
former  position  and  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  issue  his  veto  be 
tested.  For  his  part,  he  believed  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite  was  en- 
tirely wrong,  and  the  War  Office  perfectly 
right  upon  this  question. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said, 
that  having  been  appealed  to  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  two  counties,  he  de- 
sired to  explain  that  the  course  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  was  to 
send  in  to  the  Crown  the  name  of  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  appoint.  In 
lorwarding  this  commimication,  however, 
he  always  considered  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
formally  making  known  the  selection 
which  he  intended  to  act  upon ;  and  if 
no  answer  disapproving  the  appointment 
was  returned  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  instantly  signed  the  commission  when 
the  proper  time  arrived,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Gazette. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  odjourned  At  a  quarter  past  Seven 
o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half 
past  Ten  o'clock 
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come  Tax  for  statements  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  clerks  in  tlie  establishments  of 
private  firms,  Whether  he  has  received 
any  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Income  Tax  for  the  City 
of  London  on  the  subject,  and  if  he  will 
lay  a  Copy  of  such  Letter  upon  the  Table 

of  the  House  ?  

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  received  n-om  the  clerk  of  tho 
Commissioners,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue,  should  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  1th  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Selicx  Committii— Letters  Pa- 
tent, appointed. 

Public  Bills — Resolution  in  Committee — Ordered 
— First  Reading— BuviiilB  Acts  Amendment* 
[60]. 

Ordered —  First  Reading  —  VsLieniu  for  Inren- 
tions*  [66]  ;  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  •  [67]  :  Poor  Law  (Loans)*  [68]; 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Duties  Act  (1860) 
Amendment*  [69]. 

Third  Reading  —  County  Property  •  [29],  and 
p<used, 

THE  CENSUS— EDUCATION.— QUESTION. 

]VIk.  MELLY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  has  any  objection  to  authorize 
the  District  Eemstrars  in  Boroughs, 
when  taking  the  Census,  to  supply  the 
School  Boards  of  such  boroughs  with 
the  gross  totals  of  children  between  cer- 
tain specified  ages,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Education  Department ;  such  totals  to 
be  extracted  from  the  Census  Papers 
(before  they  are  forwarded  to  London) 
at  the  expense,  in  each  case,  of  the 
School  Board  of  the  Borough  ? 

Mr.  BRUCE :  Sir,  I  have  received  a 
ffreat  many  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  of  the 
different  suggestions  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  is  the  most  practicable.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  Be^s- 
trar  General  on  the  subject,  who  has 
raised  difiicultios,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
do,  to  a,ny  proposal  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  important  and  compli- 
cated duty  of  collecting  the  Census  fee- 
turns.  But  I  am  authorized  to  say  that 
even  if  arrangements  cannot  be  made — 
on  which  point  I  now  give  no  certain 
opinion — to  give  effect tomy  hon.  Friend's 
wishes,  this  can  bo  promised — namely, 
that  the  required  information  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  boards  as  desire  it  in 
the  month  of  Jime  or  July,  and  I  am 
told  that  that  time  will  be  early  enough. 

INCOME  TAX— SERVANTS  OF  PRIVATE 
FIRMS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  reference 
to  a  Question  put  to  him  by  the  Member 
for  Preston  on  the  14th  February,  re- 
specting applications  by  assessors  of  In- 


IRELAND— SHERIFFS   OF  WESTMEATH 
AND  LOUTU.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  monk  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
cent nominations  of  Sheriffs  for  West- 
meath  and  Louth,  Whether  he  is  pro- 
pared  to  state  what  is  the  opinion  or  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  for  L*eland 
as  to  any  qualification  being  requisite 
for  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  an  Irish 
County? 

Tub  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  in  reply,  he  had  not  yet  received 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  upon  the  general  question  raised 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  whi(Ui  was  one  of 
very  considerable  complexity  and  g^at 
importance.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular cases  referred  to,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent sheriffs  of  Westmeath  and  Louth 
were  legally  qualified  to  serve.  He  did 
not  think  it  would  be  well  to  produce 
any  of  the  Correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject until  the  matter  had  been  completely 
investigated,  and  the  Government  placed 
in  possession  of  the  completed  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  in  regard  to  it. 


COURT  OF  HUSTINGS  (LONDON)  ABOLI- 
TION BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  asked  Mr.  At- 
tomey  General,  If  the  sanction  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  has  been 
given  to  a  private  Bill,  intituled  "  The 
Court  of  Hustings  (London)  Abolition 
Bill,"  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  concurront 
jurisdiction  with  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law  in  matters  arising  within 
the  Metropolitan  district ;  and  if  tho 
assent  of  the  Crown  has  not  been  given. 
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what  oonrse  tlio  QoTentment  propose  to  been  infotmed  of  tli9  exietence  of  any 

take  with  regard  to  the  measure  which  sooh  Trealy ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  need 

now  stands  for  Conunittee  as  an  nn-  not  say  that  we  were  not  in  pOBsession 

opposed  Bill?  of   such    information    when    Mr.    Odo 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:   Sir,  KusseU  went  to  VersaiUes. 
In  reply   to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 

£"."£•  L^'offlr'.n^cs:^  »"  '"^'^ "'  "■"=  ^m, 

most  oertainly  has  never  been  given  to  ouEBTioir. 

this  Bin.     In  fact,  I  never  heard  of  it  Mb.   BAILLIE  COCHRANE   aaked 

till  my  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

by  this  Question.    On  referring  to  the  Affiiire,    What   are   the   contingencies 

Bill,  I  certainly  experienced  a  good  deal  alluded  to  in  Despatch  No.  47  in  the 

of  surprise  at  some  of  its  provisions.     I  Correspondence  of  the  Treaty  of  March 

£ad  tnat  though  it  is  a  Private  Bill  sent  1666,  where  Baron  Brunow  says — 

to  a  Committee  upstairs,  it  proposes  to  ■■  On  carUio  ocoaaioni  whmi  cartBin  oontiugsn- 

constitute  a  new  Superior  Court  of  Law  eie>  were  dieouiwd,  he  had  itated  both  to  Lord 

with  imlimited  jurisdiction.    [Zaughitr.']  Malmoiburj  and  Lord  Clarendon  that  if  ihey 

I  say  unlimited,   because  by  one  of  the  "'"  "»""'*,  R"'""""""  ""^e  to  herielf  the 

J  ........„„„„,    "™'-'°"   "J   "   Y    ,  right  to  ckU  in  queition  iDnia  of  the  proTiHoni  of 

olauses  it  is  provided  that  the  junBOic-  i^^  TreatT  of  liss  -" 

tion  of  the  new  Court  shall  not  be  eon-  ^^  ^  ^j^^^^  ^^  documents  in  the  office 
fined  to  the  Cih-  of  London,  but  ahaU  bearing  on  these  contingencies;  and,  if 
extendcpnsideratlybeyondit;  theclauso  ,     ^i^^^her  they  wiD  be  laid  upon  the 
authormn?  the  committal  of  pwsons  be-  Table  before  Friday  ? 
yond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.    1  Viscocirr  ENiEELD,  in  reply,  said: 
find  that  an  appeal  «  given  to  the  Court  j  jj^^g  ^^  ^tate  that  I  am  not  aVare,  nor 
of  I^chequOT,    thereby   adding  to  the  ;,  ^he  Foreign  Office  aware,  of  any  of 
junsdirtion  of  one  of  the  highest  Courts  ^^e  ■' oontin|endea"  to  which  the  hon. 
in  the  kingdom.   I  have  to  state  that  m  Member  refers ;  nor  were  there  any  Re- 
my  opimon,  these  provisior^  are  alto-  ^a  or  documents  on  the  aubjeot  in  the 
gether  beyond  the  scope  of  a  private  f-oreign  Office. 
Bill,  and  ought  not  to  nave  been  intro-  ° 
duced.    As  to  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  take,  I  may  say  that  EDnCATlON— NEW  REVISED  CODE, 
unless  these  clauses  are   struck  out  I 
shall  cortaioly  oppose  the  Bill  on  the 
third  reading. 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  hog  to  give  of  the  Council,  Whether  Scholars  who  at 

Notice  that,  on  going  into  Committee  of  the  last  examination  were  presented  in 

Supply,   I  shall  caU   attention  to  the  Standard  1  of  the  Ist  Revised  Code,  are 

subject.  on  the  next  examination  to  be  presented 
in  Standard  1  of  the  New  Revised  Code 
f  beinff  the  same  as  Standard  2  under  the 

ALLEGED  TREATT  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  i^t  Code),  or  in  Standard  2  ? 

AND  PRnssU.-<lUESTION.  j^  -y^  j,  FORSTER  said,  in  rOT.ly, 

Mk.  DISRAELI :  I  beg  to  inquire  of  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  new  Gids 

ths  Prime  Minister,  Whether  Her  Ma-  to  prevent  duldren  who  were  presented 

jesty's  Government   are  aware  that  a  under  Standard  1  in  the  Code  of  last 

Treaty  was  negotiated  last  year,  between  year  being  presented  under  the  same 

the  Courts  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  refer-  standard  in  the    new    Code.     The  old 

ring  to  the  war  between  Fmsaia  and  Standard  1  had  been  struck  out,  and  a 

Franco ;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  new  Standard  6  had  been  inserted,  so 

in  poBsession  of  this  information  when  that  the  new  standards  &om  1  to  S  cor< 

Ihey  instructed  Mr.  Odo  Russell  to  re*  responded  with  the  standards  numbered 

pair    to    YereaiUes  and  consult   Count  2  to  6  in  last  year's  Code.     Therefore, 

Bismarck  7  the  rule  which  prohibited  the  presenta- 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  In  answer.  Sir,  tion  of  a  child  for  examination  under  the 

to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gen-  same  standard  in  two  coneecutive  years 

tleman,  I  have  to  state,  very  briefly,  wouldbecomplied  with,  though  children 

that  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  not  were  presented  this  year  under  what  was 
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nominally  the  same  standard  as  that 
under  wliich  they  were  examined  last 
year. 

ARMY— YEOMANRY    REGIMENTS    AND 
RIFLE  RANGES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ALGEENON  EGEETON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any  allowance  will  be  made  to  Com- 
manding Officers  of  Yeomanry  Regi- 
ments to  cover  the  expense  of  hiring 
rifle  ranges,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
new  regulations  ? 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  no  allow- 
ance would  be  made,  but  where  it  was 
necessary  ranges  would  be  hired  by  the 
Control  department. 

MR.  ODO  RUSSELL'S  DESPATCH. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  HEDWORTH  WILLIAMSON 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
received  from  Mr.  Odo  Russell  any  state- 
ment in  reference  to  that  passage  in  his 
Despatch  of  November  22,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  and 
comment  in  this  House  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  Mr.  Odo 
Russell's  attention  having  been  called  to 
certain  proceedings  in  this  House  he  has 
addressed  an  explanatory  despatch  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  despatch  I  will  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House ;  I  have  only  to  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  the 
despatch  is,  in  their  view,  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  a.  JOHNSTON  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  enables  a  school  in  union  with  the 
National  Society  to  be  transferred  to  a 
School  Board  ?  

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Legal  Advisers  of  the  (Govern- 
ment, the  section  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  did  confer  the  power  of  trans- 
fer to  a  school  board  of  a  school  in  imion 
with  the  National  Society,  provided  that 
the  conditions  reqidred  by  the  section 
were  fulfilled,  one  of  which  conditions 
was  that  any  person  interested,  including 

Mr.  W.  E,  Fmter 


a  body  corporate,  had  the  right  to  be 
heard  by  the  Education  Department 
against  the  transfer.  He  presumed  that 
the  National  Society  came  within  the 
scope  of  that  provision. 


FRANCE— REPORTS  OF  THE  MILITARY 
ATTACHE  AT  PARIS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, Copies  of  the  Reports  furnished  to 
the  War  Department  by  the  Military 
Attache  of  Her  Maiesty's  Embassy  at 
Paris,  during  the  \Jt  five  years,  follow- 
ing  the  precedent  established  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  of  the  yearly 
Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
Embassy  and  Legation  for  the  Countries 
in  which  they  reside  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  Sir,  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  right  hon.  Friend  I  will  an- 
swer this  Question.  It  will  not  be  in 
my  power  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  Re- 
ports referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. They  are  of  a  strictly  confidential 
character,  and  could  not  be  produced 
without  great  public  inconvenience,  and 
seriously  compromising  the  persons  from 
whom  the  information  was  obtained. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me 
to  remind  him  that  they  diflPer  materially 
from  the  Reports  sent  in  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Legation  in  foreign  countries^ 
which  refer  simply  to  questions  of  im- 
port, export,  trade,  produce,  and  com- 
merce. 


ARMY— SMALL  POX  IN  THE  GUARDS. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  WILSON  -  PATTEN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Wliether 
it  is  true  that  a  battalion  of  Guards 
has  been  stopped  on  its  way  to  Dublin 
on  account  of  the  small  pox  having 
broken  out ;  and,  whether  a  portion  of 
it  has  been  ordered  to  Fleetwood  ? 

Me.  CARDWELL :  The  battalion  of 
Guards  going  off  to  Dublin  has  been 
stopped  for  the  present  in  London,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  pox  having  broken 
out  among  the  men ;  but  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  they  shall  be  sent  to  any 
other  place  or  not. 
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HEW  FIRST  LOUD  OF  THE  ADMIRALTY.  Vlll.    Part  of  the  lauds  were  then  let 

QTJEaiTON  ^*  rack-rent,  but  nearly  all  the  reetvera 

n      -r.imn -nTT,-rT-n.Tr.mrtT.TTi    Ti  0^*  tenuTG  BunilftT  to  copyhold,  bomi; 

em  JAM^EU-HINSTONE:  Ibeg  „newable  every  21  yeare^n  the  pay- 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  aie  Treasui7,  ^^^^^  ^j  three  yeaiB'  rent.  Dieputea 
■Whether  a  eUtenient  which  appears  in  ^xose  between  the  Chapter  and  their 
a  leading  article  m"  The  Tunes ''  this  t^^^t^^  the  Chapter  seeking  to  oonTert 
mormng— nwnely,  that  Oie  right  hon.  ^  t^g  ^^^^  j^^^  ordinary  tenanciee ; 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Poor  ^^  j^,  jggg  jj^^  p^^  ^^  Chapter 
Law  Board  ha^  accepted  the  office  of  j  ^„  ^„t.  in  which  they  plainly 
First  Lord  of  ^  the  Admiralty,  is  tone  ?  f^^  j„^  the  principles  of  the  mMage- 
^  ■fr^'^ArA'^'.^^.^'^^^  1~t  i?\'  ^  ™ent  of  their  leasehold  estates,    fhe 

Me.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  ^aU  dis-  leases  were  to  be  for  21  years;  but  at 

tingnish  m  the   auosbon  of  the  hon.  ^^^  ^^^  „f  ^^^^^             ^      ^^^^  ^^  be 

Gentleman  tiiat  which  is  matter  of  opi-  renewed,  on  payment  of  one  year'a  im- 

?^''.^".v*''**''^'^'^  ??^-°^^ff*-  proved  annual  Talue.     On  the  back  of 

mether  the  report  is  credible  _ia  matter  ^^  lease  there  was  an  endorsement  in 

of  opmion  whether  It  IB  true  w  matter  a  peculiar  form-under  the  year  of  the 

of  fact.    It  la  true,  and  I  am  glad  of  It.  dateof  the  lease  the  figure  7  was  written 

TREATY  OF  PARIS  (18«0>-  ^f  "  "f  *  ^^  '"^'\^°?  ^°-^'  """^  '^^ 

NEUTRALIZATION  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA  -i^t^eokoned  on  which^eeeyen  years 

THF  rcKyvnvurv     MnTTrir  ^°^^  expire.     That  arrangement  had 

-THE  CONFERENCE—NOTICE.  y^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^jj       ^^^^       ^^ 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  to  give  faith  that  the  utmost  confidence  existed 
Notice  with  reference  to  a  Motion  that  between  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their 
now  stands  on  the  Paper  of  this  House  lessees,  and  for  the  last  250  years  no 
for  neit  Friday.  My  hon.  Fnend  the  tenant  had  ever  been  deterred  from  ex- 
Momber  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke),  pending  his  capital  on  hia  holding  from 
whose  name  stands  to  that  Notice,  is  not  ^ny  diatruat  of  renewal.  No  doubt  it 
in  his  place,  and  probably  it  will  be  might  be  said  that  the  tenant  paid  the 
convoment  that  I  should  ^ve  Notice  that  fi^a  on  renewal  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
on  Thursday  I  shall  ask  liim  whether  it  improvements.  But  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
is  his  intention  t«  go  on  with  that  Motion  ter  met  this  by  allowing  two  renewals  to 
on  Friday.  I  am  obliged  to  state,  on  the  elapse  before  calculating  the  improved 
part  of  the  Government,  that  it  is  not  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  renewal 
now  possible  that  the  Conference  should  fine  ij^d  been  raised  from  one  year's  im- 
meet  again  before  Friday,  and  it  will  bo  proved  value  to  one  and  a  half.  That, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Government  to^eTer,  was  no  substantial  increase,  for 
adequately  to  discuss  that  subject  while  the  annual  reserved  rents  had  not  been 
tho  Conference  is  sitting.  I  ought  to  increased  ;  bo  that  the  respective  interests 
add  that  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  lessee 
tliat  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  had  not  been  aubstantiaUy  altered.  He 
are  likelyto  be  delayed  for  any  consider-  would  illustrate  the  working  of  this  sys- 
able  time  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  t«m  by  the  case  of  South  Shields.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  airo  it  was  a 
DURHAM  CHURCH  LEASEQOLDS.  mere  fishing  ha  Jet;  afterwards,  owing 
KBBOHmoN.  to  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  extensive  salt 

Mb.  STEVENSON  rose  to  call  atten-  works  oame  into  existence,  and  to  these 
tion  to  the  present  position  of  holders  of  had  succeeded  quays,  graving  docks, 
Leases  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  shipbuilding  yards,  forges,  and  all  the 
Durham,  and  to  move  a  Itesolution.  In  manufactures  connected  with  an  impor- 
order  that  the  House  might  clearly  nn-  taut  seaport  town — extensive  glassworks, 
derstand  the  case  of  the  leaseholders  hottlo  works,  and  chemical  manufao- 
under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur-  tones;  so  that  in  1849  there  was  pro- 
ham,  it  was  neoessaiy  to  trouble  it  with  perty  of  an  annual  value  of  £40,000  a- 
a  short  statement  of  the  past  history  of  year,  wholly  created  by  the  capital  and 
the  system.  At  the  Reformation  the  ex-  enterprise  of  the  lessees,  on  ground  of 
tensive  estates  of  the  Priory  of  Durham  which  the  lessee  had  nominally  only  ^ 
were  conferred  upon  the  Dean  and  Chap-  tenure  of  between  14  and  21  years.  But 
ter,  which  was  then  constituted  by  Henry  while  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were 
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thus  largely  increased  by  the  outlay  of 
the  lessees'  capital,  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter never  pretended  to  expend  a  single 
shilling  of  their  own  or  do  any  single 
duty  that  fell  on  a  landlord,  except  the 
collecting  of  their  revenues.  Now,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  stronger  case  of 
tenant-right,  or  any  defence  whatever 
for  now  turning  round  on  these  lessees 
and  telling  them  when  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  leases  had  expired  that  no 
more  renewals  were  to  be  granted.  Yet 
that  was  what  had  now  been  done  by  tlie 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  and  that 
was  the  present  position  of  600  lease- 
holders in  the  town  of  South  Shields. 
The  Church  lessees  were  spoken  of  as  a 
body  of  men  fattening  on  the  property 
of  the  Church,  which  was  thus  defrauded 
of  a  large  share  of  her  rightful  revenues, 
and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  no  regard 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the 
lessees,  who  had  themselves  created  the 
property  of  which  they  were  accused  of 
despoiling  the  Church  ;  and  much  alarm 
prevailed  among  the  lessees  in  conse- 
quence. A  Committee  of  that  House  in- 
quired into  the  matter  and  took  evidence 
on  the  subject,  and  recommended  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  cus- 
tomary confidence  of  renewal.  No  legis- 
lative action  followed,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  lessees  was  restored,  and  they 
went  on  without  fear  to  expend  their 
capital  on  their  leaseholds.  In  1849  a 
Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed.  They 
were  directed  to  pay  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  lessees,  while  inquiring 
how  the  property  might  be  improved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  Uie  public. 
The  evidence  they  took  proved  the  re- 
storation of  confidence.  Mr.  Ingham 
stated  that  he  had  sold,  for  20  years' 
purchase,  a  farm  of  which  the  lease  had 
18  years  to  run.  It  was  shown  that  since 
1840  new  streets,  manufactories,  and 
some  hundred  houses  had  been  built  in 
South  Shields,  and  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion reported  that  in  the  case  of  Dur- 
ham it  had  been  proved  that  leases  with 
17i  years  to  run,  had  been  sold  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  fee.  They 
recommended  a  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  continual  renewal,  subject  to  a  re- 
valuation every  21  years.  Those  Com- 
missioners reported  in  1850,  and  in  1851 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  other 
House  to  carry  out  their  recommenda- 
tion. The  Lords  referred  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee.   In  their  Beport  they  said  that 
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the  lessees  had  an  ''  expectation  of 
newal  sufficiently  definite  to  be  treated 
as  a  certainty ;"  also,  **that  any  injury 
should  be  considered  and  compensated," 
and  they  desired  that  a  system  of  volun- 
tary enfranchisement  should  be  estab- 
lished, which  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  future  compulsory  enfranchisement. 
The  Act  of  1851  established  that  system 
of  voluntary  dealings  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Church  Estates  Commissioners. 
That  Act  had  been  most  successful  in  its 
operation.  The  annual  Reports  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commissioners  showed  a 
large  amount  of  transactions  which,  being 
voluntary,  were  necessarily  satisfactory 
to  both  the  lessee  and  the  Church ;  and 
to  refer  again  to  the  case  of  South  Shields, 
the  rateable  value  of  the  borough  had 
increased  70  per  cent  in  10  years,  mainly 
imder  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Lessees 
had  been  ready  to  enfranchise,  and  the 
proof  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
Act  had  been  shown  by  numbers  of  cases 
in  which  persons  who  wished  to  erect 
buildings  bought  the  lessee's  interest  at 
prices  fkr  beyond  the  value  of  the  mere 
14  or  21  years'  possession,  relying  on 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Act.  For 
several  years  the  Church  Estates  Com- 
missioners, in  their  annual  Beport,  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  success  of 
file  Act.  In  1868  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners pushed  through  a  Bill  at  the 
very  end  of  the  Session,  taking  power 
to  make  arrangements  with  those  Chap- 
ters which  had  not  previously  transferred 
their  estates.  Few  of  the  lessees  were 
aware  of  the  Bill;  but  they  attempted  to 
obtain  in  it  the  insertion  of  clauses  re- 
quiring consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
claims  of  the  lessees.  AU  that  they  could 
succeed  in  obtaining  was  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  calling  for  an  arbitration 
of  the  fee  simple  and  annual  value,  in 
cases  in  which  a  negotiation  for  sale  or 
surrender  had  been  actually  entered  into, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
refused  to  confirm  it.  By  the  Bill  the 
lessees  were  handed  over  to  the  full 
powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  had  already  had  an 
indication  of  what  they  feared  was  in 
store  for  them  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
having,  imder  an  arrangement  with  the 
Commissioners,  refused  to  renew  any 
leases  that  fell  for  renewal  after  the  29th 
of  last  September ;  so  that  many  of  the 
lessees  wore  now  reduced  to  a  bare  en- 
joyment of  14  years  of  the  properfy 
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which  they  had  created.  He  Boarcely 
thought  that  "confiscation'*  would  be 
too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  might  be  met  with  this 
objection  —  the  lessees  knew  that  this 
was  coming  —  they  should  have  antici- 
pated it,  and  provided  for  it;  and  he 
had  been  referred  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Act  of  1860,  which  de- 
fined the  consideration  to  be  given  to 
the  tenants'  claims  of  renewal  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  leases  up  to  1884.  But 
that  Act  referred  to  estates  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commissioners,  and  did 
not  meet  the  present  case.  They  already 
had  leases  running  on  to  1891 ;  or  seven 
years  beyond  1884,  and  as  he  had  said 
already,  leasehold  interests  had  been 
freely  bought  since  1860,  in  expectation 
of  enfranchisement  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  of  the  Acts  of  1851  and  1854 — a 
process  which  would  have  wound  up 
the  system  without  any  hardship.  The 
Church  Estates  Commissioners  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  doing  justice 
between  the  Church  and  its  lessees  in 
cases  of  enfranchisement ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  after  the  estates 
should  have  been  transferred,  the  func- 
tions of  that  body  would  cease,  and  their 
dealings  would  be  with  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  with  leases  nmning  out, 
and  no  remedy  against  any  hardships, 
except  what  that  body  might  be  pleased 
to  allow.  He  was  addressing  a  House 
that  was  elected  to  do  justice  to  the  te- 
nantry of  Ireland,  and  a  Gbvemment 
which,  with  so  bold  a  hand  last  Session, 
remedied  its  land  grievances.  The  Irish 
Land  Bill  of  last  Session  created  a  pre- 
sumption of  law  in  favour  of  all  im- 
provements being  considered  as  having 
been  done  by  the  tenants.  He  had  shown 
that  in  these  Church  lands  the  whole 
value  had  been  created  by  the  tenants. 
There  were  Church  leaseholds  in  Ire- 
land; and  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill  the 
lessees  were  declared  to  have  the  right 
of  perpetual  renewal.  He  was  not  ask- 
ing that  right  for  the  lessees  in  the  North, 
for  he  preferred  an  equitable  system  of 
enfranchisement ;  but  he  quoted  the  Irish 
case  as  a  reason  for  doing  like  justice  to 
English  lessees,  and  they  believed  that 
justice  might  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  Beso- 
lution. 

Mb.  PEASE  seconded  the  Motion.  If 
discontent  existed  in  the  north  of  D]ar- 


ham  on  this  subject,  it  also  excited  very 
lively  interest  in  the  southern  division. 
The  case  of  the  holders  of  agricultural 
leases  there  had  repeatedly  been  before 
Parliament ;  because,  while  there  was  no 
active  dissatisfaction  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  these 
lands  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 
He  hardly  thought  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  went  far  enough.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  might  say  that 
they  were  only  doing  what  the  law  re- 
quired of  them ;  so  that  a  Besolution 
would  have  very  little  efiect,  and  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  BiU. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That,  in  order  to  prevent  hardship  being 
inflicted  on  Lessees  of  the  Church  property  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  bj  the  running  out 
of  their  Leases,  on  which  they  or  their  predeces- 
sors have  invested  capital  on  the  faith  of  the 
continued  renewal  of  such  Leases,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  in  fixing  the  terms  for  en« 
franchisements  or  for  the  purchase  of  Leasehold 
interests,  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  just  and 
reasonable  claims  of  Lessees  arising  from  the  long 
continued  practice  of  renewal." — {Mr,  Stevenson,) 

Mb.  ACLAND,  as  one  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  said,  it  was  his 
duty  to  reply  to  the  hon.  Mover  of  the 
Besolution  who,  he  was  confident,  was 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced 
by  personal  considerations  in  introducing 
it,  but  was  simply  discharging  a  public 
duty.  As  to  what  had  fallen  firom  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Motion,  naturally  his  (Mr.  Acland's)  own 
feelings  woidd  lead  him  not  to  treat 
lightly  anything  affecting  the  agricultural 
progress  of  the  country ;  but  that  question 
would  be  discussed  on  another  occasion. 
The  words  of  the  Besolution  were  the  very 
words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
30  years  ago  resolved  that  the  just  and 
reasonable  claims  of  lessees  arising  from 
the  long-continued  practice  of  renewal 
should  be  duly  regarded.  The  real  ques- 
tion was  what  are  the  just  and  reasonable 
claims  of  the  lessees  ?  On  this  the  opinion 
of  the  lessees  might  be  referred  to.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  dealt 
with  6,000  leases  in  all  parts  of  England, 
being  a  considerable  majority  of  the  cases 
required  to  be  arranged  when  Parlia- 
ment took  the  matter  up.  They  had 
enfranchised  400  cases  in  the  diocese  of 
Durham  alone ;  and  the  Church  Estate 
Commissioners  had  sanctioned  600  en- 
franchisements on  the  property  of  this 
very  Dean  and  Chapter.     With  the  ex* 
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ception  of  the  agrioultnral  cases,  the 
question  narrowed  itself  to  some  im- 
portant property  in  South  Shields.  The 
lessees  were  a  small  body,  who  had 
benefited  by  the  postponement  of  the 
period  for  seven  years  longer  than  Par- 
liament had  intended.  In  1851  the  "just 
and  reasonable  claims  of  the  lessees" 
were  recognized  by  Parliament ;  and  in 
1860  the  terms  wore  finally  fixed  and 
defined.  The  House  of  Commons'  Com- 
mittee had  advised  that  the  system  of 
renewal  by  fines  should  cease  in  1880 ;  but 
Parliament  gave  four  years  more ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  now  actually  extended 
to  1891.  If  any  cases  of  hardship  were 
brought  before  the  Commissioners,  it 
was  their  constant  habit  to  take  them 
into  serious  consideration,  and  if  they 
were  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
lessees  who  had  an  adverse  interest,  they 
had  the  remedy  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
go  into  arbitration.  When  the  lessees 
had  purchased  a  freehold  right  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  they  were  re- 
strained jfrom  going  below  the  surface 
without  consent.  It  was  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  terms.  Some  6,000  lessees  had 
willingly  accepted  the  terms  offered  them, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  year  1884 
would  be  the  extreme  limit  of  the  sys- 
tem. Sufficient  ground  had  not  been 
shown  for  placing  them  on  a  new  footing, 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  MOWBEAY  trusted  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  Having  for  a  great  number  of 
years  been  connected  with  Durham,  he 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  The  object  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber appeared  to  be  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  the  Act  of  1 860 ;  but  the  question 
had  been  carefully  considered  by  Par- 
liament, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  done  no  more  than  carry  out 
their  legislation.  If  the  hon.  Member's 
Eesolution  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
carry  the  matter  one  step  further.  From 
his  experience  as  a  Commissioner  he 
could  state  that  all  questions  of  renewal 
were  fuUy  considered  and  dealt  with, 
and  he  objected  to  any  re-opening  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  case  of  Durham  was  not  met 
by  the  Act,  which  was  intended  to  give 
an  extension  of  terms  to  those  whose 
leases  expired  at  an  early  period.  Ac- 
cepting that  principle,  the  final  exten- 
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sion  for  Durham  ought  to  begin  from 
1891,  to  which  period  they  already  ran. 
He  would,  however,  withdraw  his  Reso- 
lution. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tvithdraum, 

THE  PATENT  LAWS. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  B.  SAMUELSON,  in  moving  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Law, 
practice,  and  efiJect  of  grants  of  Letters 
I^atent  for  Inventions,  said,  he  was  in- 
duced to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
House  because,  from  an  experience  of 
more  than  20  years,  he  was  aware  of  the 
great  evils  attendant  on  the  system  of 
Patent  Laws.  He  proposed  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  in  preference  to  asking  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill,  on  account  of  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailing  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  for  Leith 
(Mr.  Macfie),  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Eichmond  (Sir  Boundell  Palmer), 
and  other  great  authorities,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  me  only  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Patent  Laws  was  to  sweep  them  away 
altogether.  Others  thought  that  by  con- 
siderable alterations  the  system  of  patents 
might  stiU  be  maintained ;  while  there 
were  those  who  maintained — and  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  among  the  number 
— ^that  the  present  laws,  if  administered 
in  the  spirit  of  their  original  promoters, 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  all  that  was 
required  was  to  consider  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  act  upon  it.  To  ascertain  that 
spirit  he  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  Act  of  23  James  I.,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  abolish  monopolies, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  reserved  those 
granted  by  the  Crown  in  favour  of  new 
manufactures.  The  whole  mischief  of  the 
Patent  Laws  had  arisen  from  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  expression  "new 
manufactures, "  which  had  been  extended 
until  they  had  been  made  to  include  any 
new  invention  whatever.  He  would  not 
argue  the  question  whether  there  was 
any  inherent  right  in  inventors  to  obtain 
patents;  because  he  thought  that  pa- 
tents should  be  granted  on  grounds  of 
public  utility.  Inventors  were  frequently 
poor  men,  who  were  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  carry  out  their  inventions  with- 
out the  assistance  of  capitalists,  who,  of 
course,  if  they  advanced  their  money, 
expected  to  be  recouped.    Many  very 
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important  inyentions  could  never  have 
been  carried  out  without  a  system  of 
protection.     He  would  mention,  in  the 
case  of  two  important  inventions,  the 
sums  expended  before  any  return  was 
obtained.   In  reference  to  the  self-acting 
mule,  upwards  of  £30,000  were  spent 
before  a  single  farthing  was  returned 
to  the  capitalists ;  and  upon  Bessemer' s 
improvements   in    the    manufacture  of 
steel  £100,000  were  expended  by  the 
patentee  and  his  licensees,  and  seven 
years  of  the  patent  expired  before  any 
return  was  obtained.     He  might  also 
mention — though  it  was  not  a  case  with 
which  the  Patent  Laws  were  concerned 
— that  the  Ordnance  experiments,    ex- 
clusive of  those  which  had  reference  to 
the   Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns, 
cost  the  enormous  sum  of  £250,000  in 
10  years.     This  showed   how  hopeless 
it  was  to   expect  that  experiments  of 
that  nature  could  be  carried  out  by  in- 
dividuals without    some    protection   of 
the  results.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
difference  between  the  encouragement  of 
new  and  important  inventions  and  grant- 
ing a  patent  to  every  frivolous  matter 
which  might  be  brought  forward.     It 
might  be   said  of  frivolous  inventions 
that  they   would   soon  find  their  own 
level.     He  knew  from  experience  that 
was  not  the  case ;  and  the  practical  efPect 
of  such  patents  was  that  they  were  a 
decided  hindrance  to  the   progress  of 
manufactures,  and  there  was  this  fur- 
ther evil — that  in  trades  where  great 
competition  existed  rival  manufacturers 
took  out  one  frivolous  patent  after  an- 
other to  protect  themselves  and  injure 
their  neighbours.     He  had  in  his  own 
case  to  protect  himseK  in  matters  in 
which,  if  any  choice  had  been  presented 
to  him,  he  should  have  refrained  from 
doing  so.    But  there  was  another  view 
to  be  taken  of  these  small  patents.    In 
this  coimtiy  patents  for  small  though 
not  necessarily  frivolous  inventions  were 
granted.     But  there  were  other  coun- 
tries which  run  us  very  dose  in  manufac- 
turing competition  where  they  were  not 
allowed.     Consequently  when  our  goods 
went    into    markets    to    which    those 
other  countries  traded,   our  commerce 
was  impeded  by  these  small  patents,  to 
which  our  rivals   were  not  subjected. 
There  was  another  evil — ^patents  were 
recklessly    granted    again    and    again, 
without  any  examination  whatever,  for 
the  same  inventions  which  had  been  be- 


fore the  public  for,  perhaps,  20  or  30 
years.  These  became  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures. The  Crown  granted  a  monopoly 
or  privilege,  and  the  individual  aggrieved 
must  come  forward  and  at  great  expense 
imdo  what  the  Crown  never  ought  to 
have  done.  K  matters  remained  as  they 
were,  abolition,  he  was  convinced,  must 
come,  and  that  he  did  not  think  desirable. 
They  must  alter  the  law  and  change  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  administered.  The 
first  thing  done  by  the  change  in  the  law 
effected  by  the  Act  of  1 852  was  to  cheapen 
patents.  To  that  he  had  no  objection  ; 
but  it  pre- supposed  that  patents  should 
only  be  granted  where  there  was  reaUy 
an  invention  and  one  of  some  importance. 
The  intention  of  Lord  Colchester,  who 
introduced  the  law  into  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1851  was  that  precautions 
should  be  taken.  Examiners  were  to  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  two  points — whe- 
ther inventions  were  suflB.ciently  described 
and  whether  they  were  new;  but  that 
clause  in  the  Bill  was  struck  out  after  it 
left  the  other  House.  Words,  however, 
were  inserted  to  give  the  Commissioners 
power  to  appoint  other  Commissioners, 
who,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  scientific 
men  and  would  perform  the  duty  of 
examiners;  but  from  1862  learned  so- 
cieties and  inventors  had  been  soliciting 
the  appointment  of  those  additional  Com- 
missioners down  to  1 868,  when  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  offered  to  make  three  ap- 
pointments, with  this  extraordinary  con- 
dition annexed — ^that  the  persons  so  ap- 
pointed should  have  no  remuneration. 
Now,  that  might  be  very  well  if  the 
whole  business  of  the  Patent  Office  were 
carried  on  gratuitously.  But  was  that 
the  case?  Why,  in  1869  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  received,  in  respect 
of  patents,  no  less  a  sum  than  £10,100 ; 
while  their  clerks  received  £946.  He 
hoped  the  Attorney  General  would  ex- 
plain what  were  the  duties  for  the  i)er- 
formance  of  which  these  large  sums 
were  received.  The  Law  Officers  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  received  compen- 
sation to  the  amount  of  £2,850  per  an- 
num; while  their  clerks  received  £600. 
There  was  a  strong  party,  both  in  and 
out  of  that  House,  who  maintained  that 
there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  abuses 
of  patent  legislation  except  the  abolition 
of  patents.  Now,  he  was  not  of  that 
opinion ;  but  he  thought  it  would  still  be 
useful  that  this  view   of  the  subject 
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should  be  fuUy  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee. That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfie),  who 
would  probably  second  this  Motion,  and 
it  was  the  only  point  in  connection  with 
this  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  him. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  all 
that  was  required  to  be  done  could  be 
accomplished  by  better  administration 
of  the  present  law  with  probably  some 
slight  changes.  If  the  Patent  Laws 
were  to  be  maintained,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be,  in  the  first 
place,  an  examination  to  ascertain  that 
the  invention  was  new,  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently described,  and  that  it  was  useful. 
The  present  law  was,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  to  protect  all  interests  if  ad- 
ministered in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
brought  in  the  Bill,  if  not  of  those  who 
passed  it  into  law.  With  regard  to  the 
expense  and  uncertainty  of  patent  liti- 
gation, he  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  provide  any  specific  remedy  for  it. 
It  was  a  difficulty  not  confined  to  patents, 
but  inherent  in  all  contentions  affecting 
technical  subjects.  Hence,  whilst  he 
was  quite  willing  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  render  patent  litigation  easier, 
or  to  improve  it,  he  would  rather  rely  on 
a  diminution  of  the  subjects  of  conten- 
tion. Patents  should  not  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  nor  given  for  processes  which 
were  never  intended  originally  to  be  made 
the  subjects  of  patents.  Without  de- 
taining the  House  longer,  he  would  con- 
clude by  moving  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee. 

Me.  macfie,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  that  the  House  would,  no 
doubt,  remember  that  two  years  ago 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  bringing  the 
question  of  patents  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  and  at  that  time  entered  so 
fully  into  tho  subject  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  now  to  go  over  the 
whole  matter.  He  was  glad  to  think 
that  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  unity 
in  judgment  as  to  patents  and  the  ope- 
ration of  tho  present  law  between  him- 
self and  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Samuel- 
son)  than  he  had  anticipated.  Both 
desired  that  what  was  just  should  be 
done,  and  that  what  was  tne  truth  should 
be  ascertained.  But  they  went  further 
together,  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  if  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
were  to  make  certain  the  proper  admi- 
nistration of  the  law,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  an  agitation  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  patents.  In  that  opinion  he  (Mr. 
Macfie)  almost  entirely  coincided.  A 
great  change  had  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  tho  Law  of 
Patents,  and  especially  as  regarded  the 
interpretation  of  the  Statute  of  Monopo- 
lies. Originally  it  was  provided  that 
patents  should  not  be  given  where  they 
were  hurtful  to  trade;  but  as  patents 
were  now  administered,  they  were  in  a 
great  many  instances  not  only  hurtful  to 
trade,  but  to  the  general  community. 
Then  formerly  it  was  held  that  mere 
processes  of  manufacture  and  additions 
to  inventions  could  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  patents;  patents  were  only 
granted  to  the  true  mventor;  whereas 
now  they  were  granted  to  the  assignee 
or  the  importer  of  foreign  inventions. 
As  much  as  £200,000  was  at  this  mo- 
ment asked  by  a  foreign  inventor  for  the 
right  to  vend  his  invention  merely  in 
this  country.  No  doubt  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  present 
state  of  matters  and  that  which  existed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  Sta- 
tute of  Monopolies  was  passed.  Trade 
at  that  time  was  only  carried  on  on  a 
small  scale,  and  if  a  patent  was  granted 
it  was  obviously  for  something  of  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  and  if  it  was  used  it 
was  seen  that  it  did  not  interfere  with 
any  existing  interest.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  was  the  case.  Let 
them  look  at  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  patents  which  had  taken  place 
of  late  years.  It  would  be  seen  from  a 
Eetum,  for  which  he  moved  two  years 
ago,  that  in  1700  there  were  only  2 
patents  granted  in  England ;  that  in 
1750  there  were  only  7 ;  and  in  1800 
only  96.  From  that  year,  however,  the 
number  went  on  increasing,  till  in  1855 
250  patents  were  granted;  in  1860,  523; 
and  he  had  learned  from  the  Patent 
Office  that  for  last  year  the  number 
amounted  to  no  less  than  2,491.  The 
increase  was  much  more  marked  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  because  in  these  coun- 
tries there  were  fewer  patents  granted 
in  the  olden  times.  Thus  a  vast  number 
of  monopolies  had  been  created.  He 
contended  that  the  patent  system  was 
unquestionably  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  our  manufactures.  He  held  in 
his  hand  the  specification  of  a  patent  in 
connection  with  frills,  which  had  lately 
attracted  notice,  and  it  had  recently  been 
decided  to  be  law  that  where  any  ar- 
ticle has  been  manufactured  on  a  ^stem 
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patented  in  this  country,  or  if  any  part 
of  an  article  is  such,  tiie  article  could 
not  be  sold  in  this  country.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Betts*  capsules,  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  bottles  had  been 
capped  by  capsules  made  in  conflict 
with  the  patent  abroad,  the  articles  con- 
tained in  the  bottles  could  not  be  sold. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Samuelson)  had 
si)oken  of  the  many  obstacles  encoun- 
tered by  a  manufacturer  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  Act.  In  confirma- 
tion of  that  he  (Mr.  Macfie)  need  only 
appeal  to  the  eyidence  of  such  men  as 
Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Scott 
Russell.  In  the  memoirs  of  Brunei  they 
would  find  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
engineer  recorded  against  the  Patent 
Laws.  He  considered  them  the  great 
curse  of  the  day,  both  to  the  inventors 
and  to  the  public,  and  argued  that  they 
should  be  done  away  with,  for  the  more 
competition  there  was  the  better  was  it 
for  the  public.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  observe  how  the  views  of  men  of  emi- 
nence had  become  modified  and  enlarged 
in  reference  to  this  question.  He  would 
point  to  Earl  GhranviUe,  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1851  on  the  Patent  Laws, 
and  is  strongly  against  them.  His  Lord- 
ship, in  his  Keport,  said — 

"  The  last  witness  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  experience  he  bad  had 
as  one  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  the  Patent  Laws  were  bad 
in  principle,  and  no  ad?antage  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  inventors." 

All  the  evidence  brought  before  the 
Committee — ^both  by  those  who  opposed 
the  Patent  Laws  and  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  them — ^had  tended  to  confiirm 
Earl  Granville's  opinion  that  the  Patent 
Laws  were  indefensible,  not  useful  to 
inventors,  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
public.  In  the  Reports  by  the  Interna- 
tional Jury  on  the  French  Exhibition, 
hon.  Members  would  find  a  very  long 
and  well-reasoned  article,  in  which  the 
most  eminent  authorities  of  France  de- 
clared themselves  against  the  patent 
system.  Mr.  Cobden  was  decideoly  op- 
posed to  Patent  Laws.  [*'  No !  '*]  WeU, 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  transcript  from 
a  letter  written  in  1862,  in  which  Mr. 
Cobden  declared  that  he  had  a  growing 
doubt  as  to  the  value  and  justice  of  the 
system,  whether  as  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  public  or  of  the  inventors.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  when  Lord  Stanley,  de- 


clared in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Patent  Laws  did  more  harm  than 
good,  and  if  called  on  to  say  **  aye  '*  or 
"nay"  for  their  continuance,  he  would 
say  "nay;**  but  that  as  the  question 
w^B  one  that  required  careful  handling 
he  thought  it  had  better  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  In  Belgium 
the  feeling  was  most  decidedly  against 
patents.'  In  Germany  Count  Bismarck 
had  also  declared  against  them,  and  in 
Holland  patents  had  been  completely 
abolished.  Some  might  say — Cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  see  that  model  country, 
the  United  States.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Macfie) 
did  not  quite  think  that  America  was  a 
model  country — it  was  a  highly  protec- 
tionist country,  and  behind  the  age.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
there  was  a  change  of  opinion  going  on, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
patents  was  being  agitated  there,  and 
free-trade  principles  were  beginning  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  Eng- 
land the  larger  Chambers  of  Commerce 
had  petitioned  the  House  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  the  exist- 
ence of  patents.  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 
and  Edinburgh  had  asked  the  House  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter — that  was 
not  to  the  amendment  of  the  law,  but 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  law  as  this 
ought  to  exist  at  all.  From  a  private 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
patent  agent,  he  was  told  that  the  rea- 
son why  Holland  abolished  patents  was 
that  it  wished  to  get  an  advantage  over 
Belgium.  Well,  what  was  good  for  Hol- 
land was  certainly  good  for  England ; 
and  if  Holland  was  encumbered  in  the 
race  of  commerce  and  manufactures  by 
the  existence  of  patents,  how  much  more 
so  must  be  a  great  country  like  England. 
If  it  was  a  just  principle  for  Holland  to 
abolish  patents,  he  could  not  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  just 
thing  for  England  to  follow  its  example. 
In  Prussia  there  were  only  103  patents 
in  a  year,  while  in  this  country  the  num- 
ber was  2,500.  Nature  intended  that 
men  should  be  mutual  benefactors  ;  but 
the  Patent  Laws  contravened  this  great 
principle  and  induced  men  of  science  to 
conceal  their  knowledge  instead  of  using 
it  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  A 
licence  or  royalty  was  a  much  worse 
tax  upon  industry  than  an  ordinary  tax, 
for  whereas  the  latter  was  fixed  and  cer- 
tain the  former  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain.   Patents,  in  reality,  constituted 
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that  property  which  would  not  bo  pro- 
perty without  them ;  but  he  believed  that 
other  incentives  might  be  found  to  sti- 
mulate men  to  benefit  their  fellows  by 
means  of  their  inventions.  Most  manu- 
facturers were  inventors,  but  very  few 
became  patentees.  The  professed  in- 
ventors were  very  few,  and  it  was  for 
their  benefit  that  the  Patent  Laws  were 
maintained.  Ho  know  that  many  work- 
ing men  had  been  inventors  and  had 
taken  out  patents — ^perhaps  one  patent 
out  of  five  was  taken  by  a  working  man. 
Tho  trouble  and  time  which  was  re- 
quired to  bring  an  invention  into  notice 
was  generally  more  than  it  was  worth 
— to  say  nothing  how  men's  minds 
were  distracted,  and  di*awn  away  from 
their  proper  occupations.  But  were 
they,  lor  the  sake  of  benefit  to  per- 
haps 500  of  those  deserving  persons, 
to  inflict  injury  on  20,000,000  or 
30,000,000  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  fo- 
reign manufacturer  might  defy  our  Pa- 
tent Laws,  or  a  foreign  inventor  might 
license  his  own  countrymen  or  grant  li- 
cences in  Belgium  or  Holland,  while  he 
withheld  them  from  our  manufacturers. 
If  licences  were  permitted  at  all  they 
should  be  made  compulsory.  The  efltect 
of  these  restrictions  was  to  diminish  com- 
petition and  so  to  restrict  employment ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  prices 
so  as  to  diminish  consumers.  His  argu- 
ment was  this — tliat  if  the  nation  got  the 
use  of  inventions  without  granting  patent 
rights  tho  price  would  bo  considerably 
lower ;  and  that  these  nghts  should  not 
bo  granted,  because  there  wore  better 
means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of 
use  of  new  inventions.  He  was  free  to 
admit  that  much  might  be  said  for  well- 
constituted  Patent  Laws;  but  the  real 
question  was  whether  something  better 
still  might  not  be  devised.  In  other 
words,  the  question  was  whether  we 
should  not  have  a  system  of  money  re- 
wards for  inventors?  Another  matter 
for  consideration  was  whether  by  inter- 
national negotiation  wo  might  not  get 
rid  of  tho  injustice  to  manufacturers  in 
a  country  where  a  patent  existed  when 
there  was  no  such  patent  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  this  countiy  that  had  led 
tho  way  in  instituting  these  monopolies 
called  patents  ;  and  ho  trusted  that  this 
country  would  also  lead  the  way  to  free 
trade  in  such  matters  without,  at  the 
seime  time,  doing  any  injustice  to  in- 
ventors. 

Mr.  Macfie 


Mb.  CHICHESTER  FOETESCUE 
said,  he  rose  at  that  period  of  the  debate 
because,  without  going  into  the  merits 
of  the  Patent  Laws,  it  might  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  state  the  course  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  adopt.  Last 
year  and  the  year  before,  when  asked 
their  views  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leith  Burgh  (Mr.  Macfie),  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of 
tho  Prime  Minister  was  that  the  Qo- 
vemment  would  be  ready  to  agree  to 
it.  The  Government  had  not  cnan^ed 
their  opinion.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
the  position  of  the  question  was  such 
that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  dis- 
courage further  inquiry.  The  Patent 
Laws  were  sure  not  to  be  left  untouched ; 
there  was  certain  to  be  legislation,  or 
attempts  at  legislation,  with  respect  to 
them ;  indeed,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Hinde  Palmer)  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  that  very 
evening  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  not 
ripe  for  effective  legislation  without  fur- 
ther inquiry.  There  had  been  no  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
question  since  1864,  and  the  Commission 
which  reported  a  few  years  ago  had  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  subject.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  representatives  of 
the  various  opinions  entertained  on  the 
question  woiUd  think  it  advisable  that 
this  inquir}'  should  be  held,  and  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
conduce  to  the  settlement  of  this  long- 
vexed  question. 

Mr.  G.  B.  GREGORY  said,  that 
though  not  prepared  to  object  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committoe,  ho  was  not 
very  sanguine  of  any  beneficial  results. 
We  had  bad  inquiries  before,  and  if  the 
state  of  the  Patent  Laws  was  so  unsatis- 
factory as  had  been  described,  ho  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  total  abolition.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  Mover  of 
the  Committee,  that  patents  should  be 
granted  only  when  three  conditions 
should  be  fulfilled — namely,  that  there 
should  be  novelty,  a  sufiicient  descrip- 
tion, and  utility — what  tribunal  could  be 
established  to  determine  things  which 
were  matters  of  opinion?  How  could 
any  body  of  men  properly  determine  the 
question  of  utility  ?  Then  an  invention 
which  was  not  useful  now  might  at  a 
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future  time,  and  under  other  conditions, 
become  useful.  The  question  of  utility 
really  must  be  one  of  opinion  merely, 
and  yet  it  was  to  be  absolutely  decided 
before  a  patent  could  be  granted.  The 
number  of  applications  for  extension  of 
the  14  years  showed  that  many  patents 
only  came  into  use  so  closely  as  not  to 
pay  the  patentees  during  the  14  years, 
and  his  experience  in  past  time  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  patent-right  was 
little  more  valuable  to  a  manufacturer 
than  a  trade  mark  which  was  now  pro- 
tected. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  that  our 
Patent  Laws  were  probably  in  a  more 
anomalous  state  than  those  of  any  other 
country,  and  might  be  a  very  proper 
subject  for  inquiry.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  see  what  was  to  be  gained 
by  it.  He  was  convinced  the  proposed 
Committee  would  furnish  them  with  no 
more  information  on  this  subject  than 
they  had  already  received  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Eoyal  Commission  which  reported  in 
1864;  and  there  had  been  various  in- 
quiries outside  Parliament.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Patent  Laws  was  ripe  for  legislation. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  country  in 
what  direction  that  legislation  should 
proceed.  The  evil  was  a  crying  and 
notorious  one,  and  what  was  wanted  was 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  Law  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  to  apply  a  remedy.  His 
lion.  Friend  (Mr.  Maofie)  had  cited  the 
case  of  Switzerland.  It  was  true  that 
Switzerland  had  refused  to  establish  a 
Patent  Law,  and  in  HoUandit  had  been 
abolished.  But  why  ?  There  was  not 
a  ton  of  coal  or  iron  in  all  Switzerland, 
and  she  cotdd  not  construct  a  machine 
there.  Every  machine  which  the  people 
of  Switzerland  required  had  to  be  im- 
ported from  a  foreign  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  be  willing 
to  steal  fit)m  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  whatever  she  could  to  aggran- 
dize her  own  manufacturing  dismcts. 
But  who  ever  heard  of  the  artizans  of 
this  country  going  to  Switzerland  or 
Holland  for  employment  ?  He  believed 
the  American  Patent  Law  was  superior  to 
any  which  existed  in  any  other  country. 
The  cost  of  a  patent  to  an  American  in- 
ventor, which  was  ^aranteed  to  him  for 
1 7  years,  was  35  doUars ;  while  tiie  cost  of 
a  patent  to  an  English  inventor  for  14 


years  was  875  dollars.  That  was  the  first 
great  secret  of  the  defect  in  our  Patent 
Laws ;  for  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuelson)  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  inventors  in 
this  country  were  working  men  ;  but  no 
working  man  could  pay  the  enormous 
cost  of  a  patent,  and  he  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  associate  himself  with  the 
capitalist,  who  too  often  made  the  bar- 
gain on  terms  not  of  equality  or  of  mu- 
tuality. His  hon.  Friend  had  referred 
to  the  insignificant  inventions  for  which 
patents  were  granted  in  this  country — or 
even  for  slight  improvements  on  existing 
inventions.  It  was  said  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  examined  into  the  matter 
before  he  sanctioned  the  grant  of  a 
patent;  but  he  (Mr.  MundeUa)  would 
engage  that  if  10  men  applied  in  dif- 
ferent terms  for  a  patent  for  really  the 
same  thing,  they  would  aU  get  it.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  real  previous  inquiry,  as  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  Commissioners 
refused  5,285  applications  for  patents, 
this  being  about  28  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  applied  for.  So  real  was  the 
examination,  that  of  13,000  patents 
granted  about  12,500  were  refused  in  the 
first  instance,  and  were  only  granted 
upon  material  modifications  being  made 
in  the  specifications.  He  agreed  that 
there  shoidd  be  reform  in  Qie  Patent 
Laws ;  but  he  thought  that  the  greatest 
blow  they  could  inflict  on  English  in- 
dustry would  be  to  destroy  property  in 
inventions.  He  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  care  that  every  shade 
of  opinion  should  be  represented  upon 
the  Committee.  The  condemnation  of 
monopolies  ought  not  to  extend  to  patents 
by  wliich  an  inventor  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  for  a  limited  period  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  own  invention.  Were  they 
going  to  deny  to  the  inventors,  who  for 
years  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  per- 
fection of  machinery,  that  they  had  a 
right  of  property  in  that  which  they  had 
produced  ?  He  could  point  to  hundreds 
of  poor  men  who  had  risen  to  affluence 
through  the  property  they  enjoyed  in 
their  inventions.  Sir  David  Brewster 
once  said — "  If  yoti  once  open  this  ques- 
tion you  wiU  fiind  that  there  are  other 
questions  opened  at  the  same  time ; "  and 
there  were  other  rights  created  by  the 
law  besides  patent  rights.  They  ought 
not  to  ^  into  the  inquiry  pledged  to  any 
particular  view  of  the   question,   and 
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when  the  Committee  reported,  legislation 
ought  immediately  to  follow. 

Me.  STEPHEN  CAVE  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  in  excuse  of  the  system  of 
granting  patents  for  inventions,  which 
he  would  separate  altogether  from  the 
Patent  Laws.  The  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem seemed  to  take  this  position,  that 
the  law  was  such  a  hopeless  deformity 
on  the  statute  book  that  no  amend- 
ment could  make  it  any  longer  tolerable, 
and  this  appeared  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  1864, 
which,  he  agreed  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  seemed  not  to  go 
into  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  to  make 
certain  recommendations  of  a  palliatiye 
nature,  and  to  conclude,  as  if  in  despair, 
with  an  indirect  condemnation  of  the 
system.  So,  again,  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown — if  they  followed  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  the  hon.  Member 
for  Eichmond— seemed  desirous  of  getting 
rid,  at  a  very  considerable  sacrifice  of  in- 
come, of  what  they  could  not  but  con- 
sider an  abuse.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  deem  themselves  so 
much  bound  by  this  weight  of  authority 
as  not  to  take  an  independent  course ; 
but  that  they  would  weigh  well  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  system,  and  the 
possibility  of  amending  the  laws  which 
regulate  it,  before  theydecided  to  sweep 
it  away  altogether.  We  were  too  apt 
in  this  country  to  swing  like  the  pen- 
dulimi  from  one  extreme  of  opinion  to 
the  other,  and  the  British  public,  feeling 
the  evils  of  the  present  practice  of  taking 
out  patents  for  every  conceivable  thing, 
from  a  telegraph  or  steam-engine  to  the 
collar  of  a  shirt  or  the  button  of  a  glove — 
feeling  the  mischief  of  trivial,  useless, 
and  fraudulent  inventions,  so  called,  were 
just  now  in  a  humour  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  system.  He  could 
not  see  the  distinction,  on  principle,  be- 
tween copyrights  and  patents  for  in- 
ventions, though  he  admitted  that  the 
inconvenience  they  might  occasion  to  the 
public  might  be  great  in  one  case,  and 
scarcely  appreciable  in  the  other.  He 
could  see  no  reason,  on  principle,  for  re- 
fusing protection  in  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other,  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
say  that  the  owner  of  any  kind  of  pro- 

f)erty  ought  to  surrender  it  to  the  pub- 
ic, when  the  public  fancied  it,  without 
compensation.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  proprietor  in  this  case  could 
protect  himself  by  keeping  his  invention 
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secret.  Who  could  say  that  many  of 
the  arts  which  were  now  lost  might  not 
have  been  preserved  if  there  had  been 
rewards  to  inventors  for  communicating 
their  discoveries  in  earlier  days  ?  Might 
not  the  everburning  lamps  of  the  Bosi- 
crucians;  the  old  art  of  painting  on  glass; 
the  artists'  colours  of  Flanders  and  Tus- 
cany, as  vivid  now  as  they  were  500 
years  ago,  have  become  the  common 
property  of  the  world  ?  His  impression 
was  that  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief 
of  the  present  Patent  Laws  lay  the  want 
of  a  proper  tribunal,  the  members  of 
which,  combining  legal  and  special 
knowledge,  should  refuse  patents  which 
ought  to  be  refused,  and,  if  they  did  not 
constitute  the  Court  before  whom  dis- 
puted cases  were  tried,  shoidd  act  as 
assessors  to  the  Judge  who  tried  them. 
He  could  hardly  imagine  a  system  more 
calculated  to  enhance  the  evils  com- 
plained of  than  one  which,  admitting 
almost  every  claim,  left  the  opposition 
to  interested  individuals,  and  committed 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  to  a  jury 
hopelessly  puzzled  by  counsel.  No  one 
could  deny  the  hardship  to  manufac- 
turers of  having  to  buy  up  a  mass  of  ob- 
structive patents  of  modifications  of  ma- 
chinery which  would  naturally  occur  to 
those  engaged  in  working  it,  and  of 
patents  which,  like  bubble  companies, 
were  only  meant  to  be  bought  off.  We 
knew  how  long  the  best  sewing  machine 
was  excluded  firom  this  country,  and  an- 
noyance and  obstruction  had  arisen  £rom 
patents  for  various  modes  of  making 
sugar,  the  principle  of  which  had  long 
been  known  and  acted  upon  in  the 
Colonies.  He  was  most  desirous  to  stop 
this  levying  of  black  mail,  which  miffht 
be  done  by  better  previous  examination 
and  a  more  competent  Court  for  the  de- 
cision of  cases.  He  could  not,  however, 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  take  away  from 
the  poor  inventor  what  was  so  often  his 
only  possession,  and  to  which  he  was  as 
fully  entitled  as  the  manufacturer  to  his 
trade  mark,  without  at  least  trying  the 
experiment  whether  a  tribunal  could 
not  be  constituted  which  would  be  able 
to  confine  the  granting  of  patents  to 
cases  of  great  ingenuity  and  merit  and 
great  public  utility.  Such  a  tribunid 
would  cost  the  coimtry  nothing ;  there 
need  only  be  a  ti*ansfer  of  those  fees  now 
paid  to  the  Law  Officers,  besides  which, 
there  was  a  surplus  fund  of  from  £40,000 
to  £60,000  a-year  now  paid  into  the  Ex- 
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chequer.  He  had  no  ^eat  faith  in  Qo- 
vemment  rewards  to  inventors.  How- 
ever carefully  dispensed,  they  would 
give  rise,  as  selection  of  another  kind 
probably  would,  to  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  Committee  should  bear  in  mind  two 
things — first,  that  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  Patent  Laws,  even  if  it  failed,  would 
only  cause  a  brief  delay,  after  which  a 
proposal  for  their  aboUtion  would  com- 
mand, in  a  much  greater  degree,  the 
public  assent  than  if  forced  on  at  the 
present  moment;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  system  of  granting  patents,  if  not 
the  cause  of,  was  at  any  rate  contempo- 
raneous wilii,  greater  activity  and  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  that  in  the  most 
useful  and  important  directions,  than  had 
been  recorded  at  any  former  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  thought  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  point  would  reveal  the 
fact  that,  on  the  whole,  inventors  were 
losers  by  their  inventions,  and  this  was 
a  point  which  required  very  careful 
looking  to,  and  if  inventors  gained  no- 
thing while  the  public  lost,  our  system 
of  patents  was  a  failure.  He  would 
much  like  to  see  the  inventors  protected 
in  their  inventions  if  this  could  be  done 
without  disadvantage  to  the  public ;  but 
he  confessed  that  his  doubts  as  to  this 
heing  possible  were,  as  in  Mr.  Oobden's 
case,  **  continually  growing."  The  effect 
of  patents,  as  a  general  ride,  was  to  em- 
barrass the  true  inventor,  and  to  give- 
not  a  great,  but  still  to  some  extent — an 
advantage  to  an  unfair  inventor  ;  for 
whenever  an  invention  was  patented 
which  attracted  public  notice  a  number 
of  persons  made  it  their  business  to 
apply  for  patents  so  worded  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  results  which  the 
inventor  might  have  obtained  and  be 
working  out.  If  some  plan  could  be 
devised  for  preventing  the  grant  of  pa- 
tents to  adventurers  of  this  sort,  and 
which  were  generally  known  as  *'  fishing 
patents,"  which  blocked  the  way  of  the 
true  inventor,  and  were  only  applied  for 
that  they  might  be  bought  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  at  the  same  time  you  could 
insure  some  reward  to  the  real  inventor, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  the 
patent  system  ;  otherwise  patents  would 
be  much  better  abolished  altogether. 
In  any  revision  of  the  present  Patent 
Laws,  he  thought  it  indispensable  to  re- 
quire the  full  and  complete  specifications 
to  be  lodged  at  the  time  of  applying  for 


the  patent,  and  thus  do  away  with  all 
limit  of  time  for  complete  and  subse- 
quent specification  as  now,  and  again  it 
would  be  most  important  to  revise  and 
restrict  the  subjects  of  patent,  and  not 
allow  a  trifling  variation  in  combination 
of  old  and  well-known  appliances  to  be 
patentable.  Some  such  changes  as  these 
might  work  advantageously.  He  was, 
however,  quite  opposed  to  a  special  tri- 
bunal, sitting  in  judgment,  on  the  novelty 
and  usefulness  of  the  patent  applied  for. 
That  must  be  left  wholly  to  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  patentee. 

The  ATTOENEY  general  said, 
he  quite  agreed  that  this  Committee 
shotdd  be  appointed  without  any  fore- 
gone conclusion.  It  should  be  free  to 
inquire  into  the  great  question  whether 
or  not  patents  should  be  altogether  abo- 
lished— a  point  which  w«w  not  referred 
to  the  Commission  of  1864 — and,  if  not, 
what  alteration  and  improvement  could 
be  made  in  the  law?  He  would  not 
disguise  from  the  House  that  he  very 
much  concurred  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  Report  referred  to — that 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of  were 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Patent  Laws, 
and  must  be  considered  as  the  price 
which  the  public  paid  for  their  use.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the 
evils  of  the  Patent  Laws  were  very  much 
exaggerated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leim  (Mr.  Macfie) ;  and  he  woidd  ccdl 
the  hon.  Member  as  a  witness  against 
himself.  The  hon.  Member  was  asked 
whether  he  had  personally  experienced 
any  inconvenience  from  the  400  patents 
that  existed  in  his  own  trade  ?  and  he 
replied — "Not  in  the  smallest  degree." 
Therefore,  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  views 
that  had  been  expressed  on  that  part  of 
the  subject  were  much  exaggerated.  No 
doubt  manufacturers  had  an  objection  to 
new  inventions,  because  they  found  it 
inconvenient  when  machineiy,  that  had 
cost  them  much  money,  became  out  of 
date,  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  newer 
inventions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  ne  must 
say — though  he  did  not  wish  to  prejudge 
the  question— that  his  impression  was 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Patent  Laws. 
The  object  of  those  laws  was  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  What  were  the  advan- 
tages supposed  to  be  conferred  by  them? 
Their  purpose  was  to  encourage  men  to 
invent,  and  to  publish  their  inventions. 
Suppose  there  were  no  Patent  Laws, 
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what  would  be  the  consequences  ?    Let 
the   House  remember  that  there  were 
three  classes  of  inventors — ^the  purely 
scientific    men,   who    made    discoveries 
from  the  love  of  truth,  and  were  quite 
willing  to  throw  them  open  to  the  world ; 
the  manufacturers  who  invented  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  took  imcommonly  good 
care  to  keep  their  inventions  secret ;  and 
a  third  class,  which  the  Patent  Laws 
had  called  into  existence — namely,  pro- 
fessional inventors,  whoso  avowed  busi- 
ness was  to  gain  by  their  discoveries, 
and  who  naturally  not  only  published 
the  results  of  their  efforts,  but  made 
very  vigorous  attempts  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles to  their  general  adoption.     This 
class  were  the  creatures  of  the  Patent 
Laws,  and  he  believed  they  owed  the 
greater  part  of  their  most  valuable  in- 
ventions to  them.   It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  strong  and  unwise  course 
to  destroy  those  laws,  and  with  them  to 
destroy  the  class.     What  were  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Patent  Laws  ?  That  their 
influence  had  been  too  groat — ^that  they 
had  produced  a  surfeit  of  inventions, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  On  the  same 
ground  a  farmer  might  complain  that 
his  manure  had  been  too  vigorous  in  its 
operation — that  in  the  heavy  crop  of  com 
there  were  so  many  weeds.     Well,  the 
weeds  were  there  no  doubt ;  but  could 
he  have  had  the  wheat  without  them  ? 
His  opinion  was  that  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  bad  and  useless  and  ob- 
structive   inventions    were    more    than 
counterbalanced  by  the  good    wrought 
by  the  useful  ones.     But  if  the  Patent 
Laws  were  to  remain,  their  mode  of  ope- 
ration was  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment.    The  tribimal    for    the  trial  of 
f)atent  eases  might  be  amended  by  abo- 
Lshing  the  jury  and  substituting  scientific 
assessors.     It  was  a  further  question, 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  well  to 
establish  a  special  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  patent  cases  ?    The  process  of  repeal- 
ing patents    might  be  facilitated  and 
cheapened.     There    was  another  point 
that  had  not  yet  been  touched  upon.   As 
the  law  now  stood  the  provisional  spe- 
cifications alone  were  liable  to  supervi- 
sion.     As  soon  as  the  inventor  had  filed 
them  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Law  Officers 
to  see  that  they  clearly  and  fully  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  the  invention.     If 
satisfied  on  that  point  the  patent  was 
granted,  and  the  inventor  could  after- 
wards file  any  complete  specification  he 
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pleased,  without  any  control  or  super- 
vision whatever.  Now,  it  seemed  to  nim 
that  the  filing  the  complete  specification, 
fully  and  clearly  describing  the  nature 
of  the  invention,  should  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  the  patent, 
and  not  subsequent  to  it.  Indeed,  he 
was  disposed  to  think  that  by  doing  away 
with  the  provisional  specification  alto- 
gether they  would  get  rid  of  half  the 
useless  inventions  now  patented.  There 
was  another  question  in  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  preliminary  investigation, 
prior  to  granting  the  patent.  It  was 
confined,  in  ordinary  cases  and  in  the 
absence  of  opposition,  to  seeing  that 
the  provisional  specifications  clearly  de- 
scribed one  invention,  and  only  one; 
but  those  persons  were  in  error  who 
thought  that  the  task  was  an  easy  one. 
He  and  his  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  had  each  a  clerk  excluaivelj 
employed  in  the  work,  who  reported  to 
them.  It  sometimes  happened  that  spe- 
cifications were  sent  back  again  and 
a^ain  for  correction.  His  duty  involved 
him  in  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
inventors,  which  was  not  always  of  the 
most  agreeable  kind,  for  when  they  in- 
sisted in  putting  forward  inaccurate  spe- 
cifications he  always  refused  to  pass 
them.  K  they  did  not  describe  in  his 
opinion  a  real  invention,  he  took  it  on 
himself  to  refuse  the  patent — ^he  had 
done  it  very  often.  Again,  persons  often 
tried  to  crowd  half-a-dozen  things  in  one 
specification — a  practice  that  had  to  be 
vigilantly  repressed.  Frequent  attempts 
were  also  made  to  conceal  the  nature 
of  the  patent  by  the  title ;  but  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  title  should  give  due  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  specification,  and  he  always 
took  care  that  that  was  done ;  otherwise 
persons  who  might  desire  to  oppose  the 
invention,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
a  really  original  one,  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  An  important 
question  arose,  however — ^whetner  the 
examination  should  not  be  carried  fur- 
ther, and  comprise,  in  every  case,  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  novelty  and  utility 
of  the  invention?  A  different  tribunal 
would  bo  requisite  if  that  were  done; 
but  if  the  examination  was  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  present  limits,  he 
thought  that  the  existing  tribunal  was 
sufficient.  The  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Mundella)  had  described  the 
working  of  the  system  in  America.    It 
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was,  however,  right   that   the  Hotuse  on  one  side.    Of  course,  they  all  agreed 

should  be  in  possession  of  the  other  side  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  the 

of  the  picture — ^because  it  was  not  true  Committee  should  represent  both  sides 

that  Ikigland  in  this  matter  had  much  and  different    opinions  of  the  House, 

to  learn  from  the  Americans,  or  that  the  He  trusted  the  inquiry  would  be  com- 

preliminaxy  inquiry  was  of  any  advan-  prehensive  and  satisfactory,  and  that  it 

tage.    With    reference    to  preliminary  would  famish  very  valuable  data  for 

examinations  by  the  Court,  he  could  not  legislation. 

do  better  than  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.        Mb.   HINDE   FALMEE,    who  had 

Carpmael,  who  said —  given  Notice  of  Motion  for  leave  to  in- 

"  If  such  were  the  practice"  (preliminary  exa-  troduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating 

xnination)  "there  would  be  many  oases  of  trades  to  Patents  for  Inventions,  said,  that  the 

and  individuals  in  trades  constantly  opposing,  so  BiU  of  which  he  had  given  Notice  had 

tiJ^TXtl^llr:^".  XxTop^S!  ^^-  prepared  bv  the  light  of  the  mfor- 

sition."   '^  "  '  '^'^  mation  derived  from  the  previous  inves- 

And  in  answer  to  the  question,  tigations  that  had  been  held  into  the 

itxiT    ij  *u       V  A'   A     4.  i-  subject  of  the  Patent  Laws ;  and  his  opi- 

" Would  there    be  any  disadrantaffes  arisine       .   •*  x-l  x  •/»  -l*     T>'n       a        -l   • 

from  it?"  he  said,  "I  should  say  that  it  was  all  ^^^  ^^  that  if  his  BiU,    ^er    being 

disadvantage,  and  no  possible  benefit."  read  the  second  time,  was  referred  to  a 

He  might  also  caU  attention  to  what  Select  CMimittee,  or  went  into  Committee 

had  beln  said  by  Mr.  Woodcrift,  at  the  "^  t®  <"^"7  T^^'^l  «"gtt  easily  bo 

head  of  the  Pateit  Office,  who  said-  m^e  amply  sufficient  to  meet  ^  the 

„_.    .      .  .    ».». /.AA  r  objections  now  UH?ed  agamst  the  Patent 

"  The  Americans  pat  about  £33,000  a-f  ear  for  x  jix.  •      j     •   -^  j^        -rm.  xi. 

preliminary  examination,  and  they  are  Teiy  much  l^^^^  f"^  *^®^  administration    What  he 

dissatisfied  with  it."  desired  to  see  was  their  amendment,  not 

He  added their  abolition.    When  he  reflected  that 

"The  system  of  preliminary  examination  has  ^^ F^""^^^  J^l.^^l"^^  waa  so  emi- 

been  tried  and  found  wanting.    It  is  in  operation  i^ently  attributable  to  her  manufacturmg 

in  Prussia,  but  does  not  giye  satisfaotioil.    It  was  genius,  which  depended  SO  much  on  her 

tried  in  France,  Austria,  Sardinia,  and  Belgium  ;  improved  machinery,  and  that  the  im- 

but,  being  most  unsatisfactory,  was  abandoned  in  provements  in  her  machinery  were  co- 

eachoountrr.  J^-^^;'^-f^-^l^^-X  T'^  ^th^«ie  existence  of >e  Patent 


an  enormous 


sioner  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  in-  Laws,  he  felt  that  they  ought  not  lightly 

adequate  system,  and  a  very  unfitir  one."  to  be  abolished.     The  Attorney  General 

He  would  also  read  an  extract  from  m  ^^T^^t^^.^^^  ^^  ^^'J^^''^. 

New   York  TriJmne,  which  appeared  in  t^e  Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Macfie)  out 

The    Scientific  American,    Dwember  3,  of  his  ow  mouth ;  but  he  had  oimtted 

1870  as  follows- to  state  that  the  hon.  Member  had  so- 

„  nJt   »r     TT  .  «. ..                    .   J..   , .  licited  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  leading 

"  The  New  York  Tnbme,  m  a  recent  editorial  manufacturers  on  the  question  of  uselew 

referrmg  to  patents  and    inventions,  says  our  ,       ^  . . .        .       h**«««*v"  vx  u.d^«3oo 

Patent  Laws  seem  to  need  an  amendment  which  f^^    Obstructive  myentions,    and    they 

will  assimilate  them  in  an  important  respect  to  had  declared  that  little  or  no  inconve- 

the  British.    The  Patent  OfBce  here,  as  there,  nience  had    been  occasioned  by  them, 

should  simply  register  claims  to  have  made  inven-  In  a  former  debato,  the  hon.  and  learned 

tions  or  discoyenes  in  their  order,  without  under-  Member  for   Eichmond   (Sir   EoundeU 

taking  to  pronounce  upon  their  novelty  or  value,  t>  ,         v     .^^      *«*^"*"^"^    y^i^xx    j.vvMxaAv*.oxx 

and  all  questions  thence  arising  should  be  taken  -t^alnier)  cited,  among  the  authorities  in 

directly  to  the  Courts,  and  there  settled.    This  is  favour   of  the  abolition   of  the  patent 

the  British  rule  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  much  right,  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 

better.than  ours.    Let  the  inventor  make  what  pfatt).      But  that  hon.  GentlemoQ,    in 

:X'^Su^i'i:tJlit'e%K^^^^^^^  P-siding,  in  January,  1870  at  a  meet- 

his  examiners  entirely  too  much  power— power  "?g  ^^  "^®  Manchester  Institute  of  En- 

which  the  best  functionaries  might  abuse  through  gineers,    had    said  that,    though   there 

defect  of  information  or  error  in  judgment ;  which  were  defects  in  the  Patent  Laws,  there 

the  worse  certainly  do  and  will  use  most  un-  ^as  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 

righteously.                   ^  amended,  instead  of  being  aboHshed. 

He  had  called  attention  to  these  extracts  Again,  while  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 

in  order  that  there  might  be  no  foregone  said  there  were  inherent  objections  in 

conclusion  in  favour  of  this  inquiry.    It  the  system,  which  they  did  not  see  could 

was  just  as  well  it  shoidd  not  be  sup-  well  be  got  rid  of,  yet  they  did  not  go  so 

posed  that  the  arguments  were  entirely  far  as  to  recommend  abolition ;  which 
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Sir  William  Fairbaim,  one  of  their 
number,  and  than  whom  there  could  be 
no  better  authority,  thought  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  industrial  prosperity  and 
inventive  talent  of  the  country.  Al- 
though he  signed  that  Heport,  it  was 
with  the  qualification  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  essential  to  the  wants  of  the 
community  and  to  the  progress  of  prac- 
tical science  that  the  laws  should  be 
maintained.  While  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leith  (Mr.  Maofie)  was 
anxious  for  a  Committee,  with  the  view 
of  reporting  in  favour  of  abolition,  he 
(Mr.  Hinde  Palmer)  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  of  such  a  complexion 
as  would  indicate  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  working  men,  from  whom  had 
sprung  many  of  the  grandest  inventions 
which  had  enriched  and  improved  this 
coimtry,  were  mainly  interested  in  the 
question.  A  meeting  of  skilled  artizans 
had  recently  been  held  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  presided  over  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Eichmond,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leith  being  present,  and 
both  of  them  advocating  abolition.  Mr. 
Galloway,  of  Newcastle,  was  to  have 
proposed  that  the  Patent  Laws  were 
a  hindrance  to  genius,  science,  and  pro- 
gress; but,  after  the  discussion,  Mr. 
ualloway  moved  that  protection  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  by  which  the  inventor 
should  be  secured  a  legitimate  right 
in  his  inventions — ^a  resolution  wmch 
was  carried  almost  unanimously,  only 
two  hands  having  been  held  up  against 
it.  That,  he  (Mr.  Hinde  Pahner)  be- 
lieved, was  the  opinion  of  the  working 
classes  throughout  the  country,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  gainst  aboli- 
tion. Then  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  Political  Economy,  had 
expressed  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that — 

*'  It  would  bo  a  gross  immorality  in  tho  law  to 
sot  eweryhodj  free  to  use  a  person's  work,  without 
his  consent  and  without  giving  him  an  equivalent, 
because  it  would  be  praotioallj  making  the  men  of 
brains  still  more  than  at  present  the  needy  re- 
tainers and  dependents  of  the  men  of  money-bags." 

But  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Eichmond  (Sir  Eoundell  Palmer)  himself 
was  of  opinion  in  1851  that  it  was  as  com- 
plete a  fallacy  as  was  ever  uttered  to  say 
that  the  grant  of  a  patent  was  a  conces- 
sion of  monopoly,  and  he  said  that  patents 
should  be  dealt  with  the  same  as  copy- 
right, to  which  they  were  analogous.  The 
Bill  which  he  (Mr.  Hinde  Pauner)  had 
prepared  would  grapple  with  the  present 
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defects  in  the  Patent  Laws,  and  if  the 
Committee  were  g^nted  it  would  super- 
sede the  progress  of  the  measure.  He 
should,  nevertheless,  persevere  with  it. 
The  Bill,  indeed,  might  be  referred  to 
that  Committee,  who  might  find  it  a 
very  useful  foundation  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws.  It  had  not  been  drawn 
with  the  view  of  providing  the  substi- 
tute which  was  a  favourite  idea  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leith,  who  thought 
inventors  might  be  rewarded  by  the 
State,  instead  of  being  granted  patents. 
That  was,  in  his  (Mr.  Hinde  Palmer's) 
opinion,  an  utter  fallacy,  as  shown  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Patent  Law  Commission,  who,  at 
the  Bntish  Association  in  Manchester  in 
1861,  pointed  out  that  no  tribimal  could 
be  foimd  satisfactorily  to  decide  the 
claims  of  inventors,  some  being  rewarded 
too  highly,  and  vice  versd;  while  the 
value  and  merit  of  other  inventions 
might  not  be  recognized  till  after  the 
death  of  their  authors.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister himself,  too,  last  July  had  said 
that  such  a  system,  besides  being  a 
heavy  demand  upon  the  public  purse, 
would  lead  to  universal  confusion.  If 
the  House  adopted  improvements  in  the 
existing  laws  it  would  meet,  he  (Mr. 
Hinde  Palmer)  was  sure,  all  the  objec- 
tions on  which  tho  abolitionists  relied. 
Instead  of  continuing  the  preliminary 
investigation  in  the  hands  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  his  Bill  would  en- 
trust that  duty  to  three  special  Com- 
missioners, as  was  done  so  successfully  in 
America — 

Me.  SPEAKEE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  not  in  Order  in  entering  into 
a  detailed  description  of  a  Bill  which 
was  not  yet  before  the  House,  and 
which  was  on  the  Paper  for  a  later  hour. 
The  hon.  Member's  remarks  should  be 
reserved  for  his  Motion. 

Mr.  hinde  PALMEE  resuming, 
expressed  his  hope  that,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  manufacture,  as  well 
as  skilled  artizans,  the  House  would 
pause  before  it  did  anything  to  sanction 
the  total  abolition  of  patent  rights,  and 
thereby  deny  all  protection  to  inventive 
genius. 

Mb.  PLATT,  as  a  patentee  and  user 
of  patent  inventions,  avowed  himself 
in  favour  of  the  Patent  Laws,  and 
that  all  objections  would  disappear 
if  a  proper  preliminary  examination 
were  instituted.    It  was  quite  notorious 
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tliat  patents  were  often  granted,  eni'* 
bodying  improyements  similar  to  those 
already  patented ;  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Law  Officers,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  a  technical  character,  to  find 
out  the  distinctions  from  the  language 
of  the  specifications.  Owing  to  her 
patent  system,  England  was  now  the 
best  market  for  inventions,  so  that  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  were  often  in  posses- 
sion of  important  improvements  many 
years  before  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. That  was  a  great  advantage.  He 
believed  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  patents  should  be  retained, 
believing  that  their  tendency  was  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  manufacture.  Many 
parties  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
patented  articles  were  strangers  to  the 
invention — as  for  example,  Mr.  Bessemer, 
in  his  invention  in  regard  to  steel,  had 
never  any  connection  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  and  without  the  security  of 
the  Patent  Laws  the  probability  was  that 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  that  in- 
vention —  at  least  for  many  more  years 
to  come.  It  did  not  follow  that  by  the 
abolition  of  patents  they  would  abolish 
secresy.  He  knew  a  gentleman  who  had 
an  invention  which  he  kept  to  himself 
for  25  years,  and  this  monopoly  he  would 
perhaps  retain  for  another  25  years.  But 
under  the  Patent  Laws  an  invention  was 
certain  to  become  the  property  of  the 
public  after  a  certain  limited  time.  He 
maintained  then  that,  with  a  proper  dis- 
crimination, the  grantingof  patents  was 
a  benefit  to  the  public.  What  was  called 
a  combination  patent  in  a  mechanical 
sense  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
that  could  be  granted.  Li  such  cases 
the  parties  never  disclosed  the  parts 
which  were  new  imtil  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  some  trial,  at  a  ruinous  cost  to 
a  manufacturer ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
possible,  even  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
that  the  combination  might  be  changed. 
To  prevent  such  an  abuse,  the  parts  in 
the  specifications  which  were  claimed  as 
new  should  be  coloured  to  distingpiish 
them ;  and  he  agreed  also  that  it  would 
be  well  to  do  away  with  provisional  spe- 
cifications, and  insist  on  complete  speci- 
fications at  the  time  the  patent  was 
granted.  As  to  the  trials  of  patent  causes, 
these  were  almost  mockeries.  It  was 
next  to  impossible  that  the  Judges  should 
understand  the  technical  questions  that 
came  before  them  without  the  help  of 
experts  i  but  if  experts  sat  with  them,  I 


no  other  alteration  in  the  tribunal  would 

be  necessary.  

Mb.  B.  8AMUELS0N,  in  reply,  said, 
he  would  give  every  assistance  to  make 
the  Committee  perfectly  impartial. 

Eesolution  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **  to  inquire  into 
the  Law  and  practice  and  the  effect  of  grants  of 
Letters  Patent  for  Inrentions." — (Mr.  SamueUon,) 

And,  on  March  16,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows : — Mr.  Attoritbt  Gbnbral,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Arthur  Pxbl,  Mr.  Gsorqb  Grboort,  Mr. 
HiiTDB  Palmbr,  Mr.  Stbwart  Uarot,  Mr.  Macfib, 
Mr.  Cawlbt,  Mr.  Platt,  Mr.  Hick,  Mr.  Mun- 
DBLLA,  Mr.  Mbllor,  Mr.  Jambs  Howard,  Mr. 
Eluot,  Captain  Bbaumont,  Mr.  Joshua  Fibldbn, 
Mr.  DiLLWTir,  Mr.  Orr  Ewiko,  Mr.  Piic,  Mr. 
Laird,  and  Mr.  Samublsom  : — Power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Seven  to  be  the 
quorum. 

And,  on  March  17,  Mr.  Charcbllor  of  the 
ExcHEQUBR,  Mr.  Lopes,  Mr.  Ajtdbbw  Johnstor, 
Colonel  WiLMOT  added, 

NATIONAL  DEBT.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  CANDLISn  rose  to  call  attention 
to  our  National  Debt,  and  to  move  a 
Besolution — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  make  early  provision  in  the  Estimates  for 
reducing  the  Debt  not  less  than  £10,000,000  a- 
year." 

It  was,  he  considered,  a  solenm  obliga- 
tion of  the  country  to  get  rid  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr. 
mingworth)  said  that  as  long  as  money 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  State  at  3^^  per 
cent,  and  employed  at  5  per  cent,  it  would 
be  an  improyident  arrangement  to  pay  off 
the  National  Debt.  Of  that  statement  he 
disputed  the  accuracy.  Heed  property, 
of  which  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try consisted,  did  not  pay,  on  the  average, 
more  than  3  per  cent ;  and  railways,  in 
which  about  £500,000,000  were  invested, 
only  yielded  an  average  rate  of  interest  of 
about  4  per  cent.  Taxes,  again,  were 
not  ordinarily  paid  with  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose.  On  all  grounds, 
therefore,  he  demurred  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eiiaresborough. 
Another  favourite  theoiy  was  that  the 
National  Debt  afforded  a  secure  invest- 
ment to  persons  imwiUing  or  unsuited 
to  invest  money  in  business  avocations. 
Probably  the  whole  number  of  our  public 
creditors  did  not  exceed  150,000 ;  but, 
surely,  it  would  not  be  said  that  their 
wishes  and  convenience  were  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  expense  of  the  30,000,000 
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forming  the  population  of  this  conntry  ? 
It  was  but  reasonable  to  deal  with  the 
National  Debt  in  precisely  the  same 
way  one  would  with  private  property — 
namely,  discharge  it  from  any  incum- 
brance as  soon  as  the  means  of  doing 
80  came  within  reach.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  deli- 
vered last  year,  admitted  most  distinctly 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  National  Debt  and  to  go  on  reducing 
it.  Accordingly,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concurred  in  the  following  Besolu- 
tion,  which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Lambert) : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoase,  it  is  desir- 
able substantially  and  gradually  to  reduce  the 
National  Debt." 

As,  however,  the  engagement  then  en- 
tered into  by  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  indefinite,  and  might  result  in 
nothing,  he  (Mr.  Candlish)  had  ventured 
to  bring  the  subject  once  more  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  During  the  last 
40  years  they  had  literally  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  paying  off  the  Debt.  On 
the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1830,  it 
amounted  to  £784,000,000;  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Queen  in  1837  it  had  in- 
creased to  £787,000,000,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  stood  at  £801,000,000.  Be- 
tween 1832  and  1868  the  Debt  had 
seemingly  increased  by  £27,000,000, 
though  he  believed  there  was  not  an  ac- 
tual increase,  because,  prior  to  1855,  the 
Government  made  no  appraisement  of 
the  capital  value  of  Terminable  Annui- 
ties, and  their  value,  therefore,  did  not 
enter  into  the  account  of  our  National 
Debt.  If  these  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, he  thought  it  would  be  foimd 
that  the  Debt  had  remained  substan- 
tially the  same.  In  1855  the  present 
head  of  the  Gt)vemmcnt  took  a  more  ra- 
tional view  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Terminable  Annuities  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  appraised  them,  adding  the 
capital  value  to  the  Funded  and  Un- 
funded Debt.  That  course  had  been  pur- 
sued since,  and  they  were  now  included 
in  the  present  Debt  of  £801,000,000.  It 
seemed  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a 
reign  so  illustrious  for  legislative  and 
fiscal  achievements  should  have  been  bar- 
ren of  any  effort  to  pay  off  the  National 
Debt.  It  was  perfectiy  true  that  the 
Debt  had  had  its  ups  and  downs  during 
that  period ;  but  it  was  in  the  last  degree 
deplorable  that  such  petty  incidents  as 
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the  expedition  to  Persia,  China,  and 
Abyssinia  should  have  arrested  the  pur- 
pose of  the  nation  to  pay  off  that  heavy 
national  obligation.  It  might  be  asked 
—''  Can  the  Debt  be  paid  V'  Of  course, 
there  was  no  obligation  unless  there  was 
the  power.  But  we  had  the  power.  We 
had  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  vastly-in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country  by  means 
of  which  the  Debt  might  be  reduced. 
We  had,  indeed,  displayed  so  much, 
apathy  on  the  subject,  that  we  might 
seem  gradually  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  notion  that  it  could  not  be  done.  To 
pay  off  of  the  Debt  had  become  a  stand- 
mg  type  of  the  impossible.  But  what 
had  our  fathers  done  ?  Surely,  in  energy, 
and  effort,  and  self-denial,  we  were  still 
their  equals.  Now,  between  1815  and 
1820,  our  fathers  paid  for  interest 
£31,500,000,  and  as  prmcipal  £5,100,000 
— ^making  a  total  of  £36,600,000  per 
annum.  Between  1820  and  1830  the 
average  annual  payment  was  £29, 440, 000 
as  interest,  and  £4,300,000  as  principal 
— ^making  a  sum  total  of  £33,740,000 
per  annum.  Tet  in  1870  we  only 
paid  for  interest  and  oq  account  of 
Terminable  Annuities  £27,000,000,  and 
as  principal  £4,000,000 — or  a  total  of 
£31,000,000  a-year.  Now,  while  we 
had  been  thus  diminishing  our  pay- 
ments on  account  of  this  Debt,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  coimtry  had  been  increas- 
ing. Our  population  was  18,000,000  in 
1811,  21,000,000  in  1821,  24,000,000  in 
1831,  27,000,000  in  1841,  29,000,000  in 
1861,  and  last  year  it  was  estimated  at 
30,830,000.  He  was  aware  that  it  might 
be  said  that  increase  of  population  did 
not  necessarily  mean  increase  of  wealth. 
But  during  all  this  period  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  had  likewise  gone  on  increas- 
ing. According  to  the  estimates  made 
by  Professor  Levi,  an  eminent  authority 
well  known  to  the  House,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  1811  was  £2,100,000,000, 
or  £116  per  head  of  the  population; 
in  1841,  £4,000,000,000,  or  £150  per 
head;  in  1861,  £6,000,000,000,  or  £206 
per  head;  and  in  1870,  it  had  advanced 
to  £7,000,000,000,  or  £230  per  head, 
and  those  calculations  were  substan- 
tially confirmed  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter. 
With  that  increase  of  capital  we  had  be- 
come relatively  to  our  Debt  richer — it  had 
become  less  relatively  to  our  means.  In 
1801  the  Debt  was  26  per  cent  of  our 
capital;  in  1841  it  was  19  per  cent; 
in  1861  it  was  down  to  13^  per  cent;  in 
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1870  it  had  fallen  to  11  per  cent.  Ee- 
latively  to  tlie  population  our  Debt  in 
1821  was  £39  10«.  per  head;  in  1831  it 
was  £32  10«.  per  head,  and  last  year  it  was 
only  £25  10«.  per  head.  As  our  property 
had  increased  so  also  our  annual  income 
had  increased.  In  1801  our  annual  in- 
come was  estimated  at  £230,000,000,  or 
£14  la,  per  head;  in  1841  it  was 
£450,000,000,  or  £17  6».  per  head;  in 
1861  it  was  £600,000,000,  or  £20  15*. 
per  head;  and  in  1870  it  was  reckoned 
at  upwards  of  £700,000,000,  or  £23 
per  head.  Our  total  income  for  one 
year  was  now  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
capital  of  our  National  Debt.  Our 
growing  wealth,  too,  had  been  evi- 
denced by  our  improved  living.  As  we 
have  got  richer  we  have  lived  in  a  bet- 
ter style.  In  1820  we  consumed  171bs. 
of  sugar  per  head,  and  in  1869  it  rose  to 
43lb8. ;  in  1820  we  consumed  lib  4oz.  of 
tea  per  head,  and  in  1869  it  rose  to 
3lb.  lOoz. ;  in  1820  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  was  12oz.  per  head,  and  in  1869 
it  rose  to  20oz.  per  head ;  in  1820  the 
consumption  of  wine  was  a  quarter  of  a 
gallon  per  head,  and  in  1869  it  was 
three-finhs  of  a  gallon.  In  1821  we 
paid  29«.  per  heaa  for  interest;  in  1831 
23«.  per  head ;  and  in  1870  we  paid  only 
17«.  %d.  per  head.  "Whilst  the  interest 
on  the  Debt  had  been  diminishing,  and 
our  means  increasing,  the  general  taxation 
of  the  country  had  been  reduced.  From 
1811  to  1821  it  was  £3  14«.  per  head,  and 
in  1870  it  was  £2  5«.  per  head;  but  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  now  under  £2  per 
head.  In  1801  we  paid  8^  per  cent  of 
our  income  for  interest ;  in  1840  we  paid 
6 J  per  cent,  and  in  1870  a  little  over 
3*8  per  cent.  Five  per  cent  of  our  income, 
or  1^  per  cent  less  than  we  paid  for 
interest  alone  in  1841,  would  realize 
a  sum  of  £35,000,000  a -year — a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  present,  and  extin- 
guish the  entire  Debt  in  less  than  40 
years.  Comparing  ourselves  with  our 
ancestors,  it  was  clear  that  our  ability 
to  pay  off  these  burdens  had  greatly 
increased,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
had  been  diminishing  our  contributions. 
And  let  us,  for  a  moment,  compare  our- 
selves with  two  other  coimtries — ^the  one 
the  great  Eepublic  of  the  West,  and  the 
other  a  small  kingdom  in  the  East. 
The  United  States  and  Denmark  fur- 
nished illustrations  of  what  might  be 
done  in  reducing  National  Debt.  Since 
September,  1865,  in  the  United  States, 
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a  sum  of  S437,000,000  had  been  paid 
off,  being  at  the  rate  of  £16,000,000 
sterling  per  annum.  In  the  year  ending 
the  Istof  March  last  £23,000,000  sterling 
were  paid  off.  In  connection  with  that 
fact  it  was  important  to  inquire  what  were 
the  relative  means  of  the  two  countries. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioners for  Revenue  in  the  United 
States  in  1870,  it  appeared  that  the 
wealth  of  that  coimtry  was  estimated  at 
£4,700,000,000,  or  £120  per  head  of 
the  population,  whilst  ours  was  estimated 
at  £7,000,000,000,  or  £230  per  head ; 
being  very  nearly  double  that  of  the 
United  States.  Were  we  less  capable 
than  the  United  States  of  sacrifice  and 
self-denial,  or  were  we  not  so  high 
principled  in  reference  to  our  obliga- 
tions ?  If  we  had  made  the  S£ime  sacri- 
fices as  the  United  States  wo  should 
in  the  past  5^  years  have  paid  off  about 
£30,000,000  of  Debt  per  annum,  or  a 
total  of  £165,000,000.  Then  one  word 
respecting  the  little  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark. liL  1867  the  Debt  of  Denmark 
was  £14,500,000,  and  in  1869  it  was 
£13,200,000,  having  been  reduced 
£1,300,000  within  that  short  space  of 
time,  being  at  the  rate  of  7«.  Qd,  per  head 
per  annum  of  the  population.  K  we 
had  paid  in  the  same  proportion  we 
should  have  paid  off  £11,500,000  per 
annum.  When  France  entered  into 
war  with  Germany,  she  had  a  Debt  of 
£600,000,000  sterling ;  he  presumed 
there  was  no  exaggeration  in  assuming 
her  Debt  to  be  now£900, 000,000  sterling, 
which  would  entail  an  annual  payment 
of  between  £40,000,000  and  £50,000,000 
for  interest  alone.  If  France  was 
capable  of  enduring  such  an  amount 
of  heavy  taxation  for  the  interest  of  her 
Debt  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  were  cer- 
tainly as  rich  as  the  people  of  France, 
to  be  able  to  pay  £35,000,000  a-year  for 
principal  and  interest.  The  Debt  of 
jPrussia  when  she  began  the  war  was 
£100,000,000  sterling:  this  had  probably 
been  increased  by  another  £100,000,000. 
She  would,  however,receive  £  200, 000, 000 
war  indemnity  from  France  during  the 
next  three  years,  which  sum  would  ex- 
tinguish the  Debt  of  Prussia.  Which 
European  Power  was  now  stimulating 
us  to  enhanced^  Estimates  and  increased 
armaments  ?  It  could  not  be  France ; 
and  if  there  were  any  reason  at  all  for 
our  augmentations  it  must  be  appror 
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hension  of  Prussia — a  country  wlio  had 
noither  the  dcBire  nor  the  power  to  land 
a  single  soldier  on  our  shores.  But  if 
it  was  otherwise,  and  we  had  to  enter 
into  a  warlike  conflict  with  Prussia,  she, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  pre- 
sent time,  would  be  free  from  Debt, 
whilst  wo  should  enter  upon  the  strife 
with  a  Debt  of  £800,000,000.  The 
question  arose — How  was  the  sum  of 
£35,000,000  a-ye.ar  to  be  raised?  Many 
ingenious  schemes  had  been  suggested 
for  paying  off  the  National  Debt. 
One  of  which  was  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  here  and  in  the  Colo- 
nies ;  another  that  the  State  should  be- 
come its  own  banker ;  and  another  that 
it  should  withdraw  all  its  gold  circu- 
lation, and  substitute  for  it  an  incon- 
vertible paper  currency :  but  all  those 
schemes  were  as  inadequate  as  they  were 
ingenious.  He  know  of  no  other  feasible 
scheme  than  the  simple  one  of  raising 
tho  money  by  the  old-fashioned  mode  of 
taxation,  and  paying  off  tho  Debt  in 
hard  cash.  But  was  it  necessary  to 
increase  our  taxation  in  order  to  do 
this  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  year 
was  able  to  put  a  very  glowing  Financial 
Statement  before  the  country,  and  he  at 
once  both  answered  this  question,  and 
gave  the  key  to  the  position  whidi  we 
then  enjoyed  in  two  short  sentences. 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

*'  I  need  saj  nothing  of  tho  reductions  in  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  Armj  and  Navy. 
They  speak  for  ihemselres,  and  as  the  Committee 
If  ill  perceive,  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  we  owe 
the  financial  prosperity  which  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
■anguine  in  saying  now  exists." — [3  Bantard,  co. 
1613.] 

And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  added — 
''  The  secret  of  all  this  financial  success 
is  the  simplest  in  the  world — ^it  is  no- 
thing on  earth  but  economy."  The  pre- 
scription he  (Mr.  Candlish)  would  re- 
commend was  exactly  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Government  up  to  last  year — 
that  we  should  set  ourselves  to  work 
rigidly  to  economize.  But  was  there  room 
for  economy?  A  few  figures  would 
speedily  show.  From  1831  to  1840  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  this  country  cost,  on 
an  average,  £13,400,000  a -year;  fh>m 
1841  to  1850  these  two  services  cost 
£15,800,000  a-year ;  and  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Bussian  War,  their  cost  imited  was 
only  £16,000,000  a-year.  But  last 
year  the  Army  cost  £15;851;000;  and 
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the  Navy  £9,781,000,  or  together, 
£25,632,000  ;  being  an  increase  of 
£9,632,000  over  the  cost  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  just  previous  to  the  Bussian 
War.  Within  those  two  margins  of 
cost  in  1853  and  1871,  the  resting-place 
of  efficiency  combined  with  economy 
might,  he  believed,  be  found.  Then, 
again,  annuities,  pensions,  and  compen- 
sations for  the  non-effective  service 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £5,300,000 
a-year ;  and  though  that  simi  coidd  not 
be  reduced  in  hot  haste  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  the  will,  still  there  was  room 
for  a  large,  gradual,  and  early  dimi- 
nution in  those  enormous  figures.  A 
very  considerable  reduction  might  be 
made  in  these  various  items,  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  National  Debt ;  but  even 
if  we  had  to  increase  our  taxation  to  do 
it,  that  taxation,  large  as  it  was,  was 
neither  excessive  nor  onerous.  The  esti- 
mate of  expenditure  for  the  current  year 
was  £67,1 13,000,  and  that  was  generally 
accepted  as  the  measure  of  the  taxation 
imposed  on  the  country ;  but  the  idea  was 
very  much  exaggerated,  for  several  of 
the  items  coming  into  this  total  amount 
did  not  spring  from  taxation.  The  whole 
of  our  Miscellaneous  Estimates,  amount- 
ing to  £3,200,000,  were  not  in  the  nature 
of  taxation  at  all.  There  was,  in  these 
Miscellaneous  Estimates,  £1,000,000  for 
the  sale  of  old  stores  from  the  naval 
and  military  Departments ;  £773,000 
as  a  contribution  from  the  revennes 
of  India  for  military  charges ;  £350,000 
for  extra  receipts  in  the  civil  Depart- 
ments; £21,000  derived  £rom  the  Zott- 
douj  JDublin,  and  Edinburgh  QoMtteM : 
and  £594,000  from  fees  in  public  of- 
fices for  specific  services  rendered. 
None  of  these  items  were  derived  from 
taxation.  Then  there  was  a  sum  of 
£4,650,000  obtained  from  the  Post  Ofiice, 
and  about  £500,000  from  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  which,  with  other  items,  made 
a  total  amount  of  £8,675,000  to  be  de- 
ducted from  this  gross  expenditure  as 
the  sum  not  cont^buted  by  taxation, 
and  leaving  a  balance  of  onlv  about 
£58,000,000  as  the  sum  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. But  of  that  £58,000,000  at  leairt 
£30,000,000  was  the  product  of  taxes 
on  luxuries — spirits,  malt,  wine,  and 
tobacco ;  the  toted  receipts  on  these  and 
other  articles  of  luxury  amounted  to 
about  £40,000,000,  not  a  farthing  of 
which  could  be  said  to  press  upon  the 
industry  of  the  country.    We  were  not, 
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therefore,  00  orer-taxed  as  to  be  unable 
to  deal  with  our  formidable  weight  of 
Debt.  K  the  Govemment  womd  set 
itself  to  the  work  of  retrenchment  in 
the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  ciu*tail  the  non-effective  charges,  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  anything  whatever  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country  to  reduce  the  National 
Debt.  But  if  it  was  made  to  appear 
absolutely  essential,  he  thought  the  coun- 
try generally  would  acquiesce  in  the  im- 
position of  an  extra  2d.  of  income  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view.  It  would  re- 
doimd  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
household  -  suffirage  Parliament  if  it 
took  up  and  carried  out  the  work  com- 
menced before  the  Eeform  Act,  and 
abandoned  by  the  middle-class  Parlia- 
ments irom.  1833.  A  great  advantage 
accruing  from  the  payment  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  would  be  that  the  vast  capi- 
tal its  payment  would  set  free  would 
£nd  employment  in  recruiting  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country ;  but  a  yet  greater 
good  would  be  gained  to  the  country  by 
the  moral  strength  resulting  iroxa  the 
self-sacrifice  necessary  to  attain  so  great 
an  end.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  Besolution. 

Sm  JOHN  LUBBOCK  seconded  the 
Motion.  He  said,  national  indebtedness 
is  one  of  the  three  great  dangers  which 
threaten  Europe — namely,  pauperism, 
war,  and  debt.  Poor  Laws,  in  many 
respects,  appeal  to  our  best  etympathies 
against  our  better  judgment.  Military 
enthusiasm  rouses  some  of  our  deepest 
passions  against  our  calmer  reason ; 
while,  as  regards  Debt,  the  love  of  pre- 
sent ease  stifles  the  voice  of  prudence 
and  the  sterner  dictates  of  duty.  Most 
European  nations  had  immensely  in- 
creased their  Debts  during  the  last 
50  years.  Thus,  North  Germany,  in 
1815,  owed  £100,000,000;  in  1870, 
£150,000,000  ;  France,  in  1815,  owed 
£70,000,000 ;  in  1870,  £518,000,000; 
Austria,  in  1815,  owed  £99,000,000;  in 
1870,  £300,000,000;Eussia,  in  1815,  owed 
£80,000,000  ;  in  1870,  £300,000,000; 
Spain,  in  1815,  owed  £100,000,000  ;  in 
1870,  £225,000,000 ;  Italy,  in  1815,  owed 
£50,000,000  ;  in  1870,  £257,000,000; 
and  the  United  States,  in  1815,  owed 
£25,000,000;  and  in  1870,  £477,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  £524,000,000  in  1815, 
and  £2,227,000,000  in  1870 ;  and  if  they 
included  other  countries  the  ^and  total, 


according  to  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  was  no 
less  than  £3,845,000,000  in  1870,  against 
£1,530,000,000  in  1815,  showing  an  in- 
crease  of  no  less  than  £2,300,000,000, 
of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  had 
been  incurred  during  me  last  20  years. 
Their  own  Debt,  indeed,  had,  happily, 
not  increased  during  the  last  half- 
century,  but  it  was  even  now  much 
heavier  per  head  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Thus,  in  England  the  interest 
per  head  was  17«.  5a,;  in  the  United 
States,  128.  6d. ;  in  Holland,  128,  Sd. ;  in 
Italy,  lU.  lOd.;  in  France,  8«.  7d.;  in 
Austria,  7«.  Sd. ;  in  Spain,  7«. ;  in  Bel- 
gium, S8.  lOd.;  in  Eussia,  2«.  lOd. ;  and 
in  North  Germany,  2«.  9d.  per  head. 
Moreover,  if  they  looked  further  back  in 
England's  history  they  foimd  that  the 
Debt  had,  on  the  whole,  been  increasing 
with  terrible  rapidity.  In  1689  it  was 
£664,000 ;  in  1691,  £3,130,000 ;  in  1700, 
£9,407,000  ;  in  1720,  £54,000,000  ; 
in  1750,  £77,000,000  ;  in  1775, 
£127,000,000  ;  in  1800,  £471,000,000; 
and  in  1815,  £861,000,000,  without  in- 
cluding the  value  of  the  Terminable 
Annuities.  From  that  date  it  began  to 
decline.  In  1825  it  was  £810,000,000  ; 
in  1830,  £785,000,000  ;  in  1840, 
£789,000,000  ;  and  in  1850  it  was 
£787,000,000.  In  the  Crimean  War 
it  rose,  and  in  1858  amounted  to 
£805,000,000.  The  subsequent  figures 
were  not  comparable  with  the  preced- 
ing, because  they  contained  the  calcu- 
lated value  of  the  Terminable  Annui- 
ties. The  total  Debt,  then,  in  1860, 
was  £821,900,000  ;  and  in  1870, 
£800,700,000.  Political  enonomists  had 
long  urged  the  necessity  of  reducing 
Debt  in  times  of  peace.  The  practice  of 
funding,  said  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Wealth 
of  NdtiofMf  '^  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  State  which  has  adopted  it." 
David  Hume,  in  his  U88ai/  on  Public 
Credit,  said,  roundly,  that  if  the  nation 
does  not  destroy  the  Debt,  the  Debt  will 
destroy  the  nation.  More  recent  writers, 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  and 
Mr.  De  Meschin,  have  taken  the  same 
view.  Sir  George  Lewis  expressed  his 
conviction  that — 

"  It  is  certainlj  iDcumbent  upon  Parliament  to 
take  such  means  as  are  at  its  disposal  to  prerent 
us  from  imposing  a  perpetual  burden  upon  our 
successors." 

The  present  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  made  a  noble 
effort  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war 
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out  of  the  services  of  the  year.  Speaking 

of  the  National  Debt,  in  1854,  ne  said, 

in  eloquent  terms — 

'*  Any  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  of  the  country  must 
feel  how  many  sore  evils  it  has  given  rise  to — 
how  many  grievous  burdens  you  arc  compelled  to 
keep  upon  tlie  people,  because  of  the  demands  of 
the  enormous,  almost  overpowering,  maw  of  our 
Debt;  how  many  good  works  you  are  obliged  to 
defer,  or.  if  commenced,  brought  to  a  stand  ;  how 
you  are  obliged  to  narrow  and  pare ;  and  cut 
down  the  assistance  you  are  desirous  of  offering 
to  civilized  and  honest  pursuits,  because  of  the 
immense  and  crushing  weight  of  this  great,  per- 
manent, and  standing  Debt."— [3  Hansard^  cxxx. 
873.] 

The  present  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  uiOYo  than  once  spoken  in  similar 
terms ;  and  no  wonder.  The  average 
interest  on  the  Debt  since  1815  had  been 
£30,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  making 
a  total  of  £1,600,000,000  paid  since  that 
date  for  interest  alone.  In  30  years  they 
would  again  have  paid  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  Debt;  and  yet,  as  far  as 
such  payments  were  concerned,  they 
would  still  owe  as  much  as  ever.  In  fact, 
not  x^ajdng  the  Debt  practically  meant 
paying  it  over  and  over  again.  But  it 
was  said  that  if  the  money  which  would 
be  required  to  reduce  the  National  Debt 
was  loft  to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  they  woidd  make  a  better  use 
of  it,  because  it  would  then  be  ap- 
plied to  increase  the  national  wealth. 
This  argiuncnt,  if  good  for  anything, 
is  good  against  any  reduction  of  Debt. 
But  it  is  obvious  that,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  found  necessary  to  borrow 
in  times  of  war,  if  wo  do  not  repay 
in  times  of  peace,  we  shall  go  on  in- 
creasing our  Debt  until  it  crushes  us, 
and  national  ruin  would  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  taxes  were  paid  out  of  in- 
come, and  that  the  savings  of  the  people 
were  only  a  fraction  of  their  income.  It 
was  estimated  in  1866  that  out  of  an 
income  of  £650,000,000  a-year  the  sav- 
ing was  only  £140,000,000.  But  it  was 
urged  that  the  National  Debt  was  mainly 
borrowed  in  Three  per  Cent  Stock,  and 
that  individuals  can  get  more  than  3  per 
cent  for  their  money.  Three  per  Cents 
at  90,  however,  paid  3 J,  and  to  that 
must  be  added  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  sum  required  for  the  dividends.  The 
total  Eevenue  last  year  was  £68,850,000, 
and  the  expense  of  collection  was 
£5,000,000.  If,  then,  it  cost  £5,000,000 
to  collect  £69,000,000,  the  expense  of 
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collecting  the   £27,000,000  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt 
would  be  £2,000,000 ;  and,  consequently, 
the  real  annual  cost  of  the  National  Debt 
was  £29,000,000,  and  not  £27,000,000. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  observe  tiiat  even 
this  did  not  fairly  represent  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  wluch,   even   under    the 
best  system,  was  greater  than  the  grosB 
sum  received  by  the  State.     Without, 
however,  dwelling  on  this,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  resd  cost  of  the  National 
Debt  was  not  3  per  cent,  but  more  than 
3J^  per  cent.    Now,  hon.  Members  knew 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  rate 
of  discount  on  mercantile  bills  had  ave- 
raged less  than  this  ;   depositors  in  pri- 
vate and  joint-stock  banks  received  on 
an  average  less.    The  capital  invested 
in   railways,    and    which  amounted  to 
£233,000,000,  receives,  on  an  average, 
barely    3    per   cent ;    and   how  about 
land  ?    He  should  like  to  ask  hon.  G^en- 
tlemen  opposite  whether  land,  after  de- 
ducting all  the  local  charges,  of  which 
the  House  heard  so  much  a  few  nights 
ago,  paid  a  clear  Z\  per  cent  ?    K  this 
last  argument,  then,  against  the  repay- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  broke  down 
— ^if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  doing 
so  were  so  strong — then  came  the  prac- 
tical question — what  course  ought  they 
to  pursue?    He  need  hardly  say  that 
he  was  not  gt)ing  to  advocate  a  sinking 
fund.    No  doubt  money  when  allowed 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  did 
increase  with  surprising  rapidity.  Many 
proposals  to  take  advantage  of  this  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  per- 
haps the  most  extravagant  ever  seriously 
contemplated  was  that  of  a  Frenchman, 
M.  Bicard,  who  left  500  livres  by  will, 
100  to  accumidate  for  100  years,  and 
then  to  be  spent  on  essays  on  the  law- 
fulness of  interest;  100  to  accumulate 
for  200  years,  to  form  a  fund  to  reward 
virtue  and  literary  merit ;  100  for  300 
years,  when  it  could  have  increased  to 
226,000,000,  to  found  banks  and  mu- 
seums ;  100  for  400  years,  when  it  would 
have    amounted  to  30,000,000,000,    to 
build  100  towns  in  France,  each  with 
150,000  inhabitants;  100  for  500  ^ears, 
when  it  would  have  reached  four  millions 
of  millions,  and  was  to  be  devoted  to  va- 
rious miscellaneous  objects — namely,  to 
abolish  fees  for  masses ;  increase  reve- 
nues of  clergy;  maintfiin  all  French  chil- 
dren till  three  years  of  age ;  found  work- 
houses, hospitals,  and  asylums ;  and  pay 
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off  the  National  Debts  of  England  and 
France  ;  and,  lastly,-  the  Burplus  was  to 
be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  his  execu- 
tors. A  sinking  fund  was,  indeed,  pro- 
posed now  by  no  one.  But  neither  was 
our  present  system  satisfactory.  We 
were  slightly  diminishing  our  Debt  in 
two  ways — ^by  accidental  surpluses  and 
by  Terminable  Annuities.  Of  the  first  he 
need  say  nothing ;  but  the  latter — that 
was  to  say,  Terminable  Annuities — 
seemed  to  him  to  contain  many  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  a  sinking  fund. 
He  objected  to  them  on  five  grounds  — 

1 .  They  must  be  continued  during  war, 
even  if  we  are  borrowing  at  higher  rates; 

2.  They  tie  up  the  hands  of  Parliament; 

3.  They  are  inconvenient  to  holders,  and 
consequently  are  an  expensive  mode  of 
borrowing;  but  this  objection  does  not, 
of  course,  apply  to  those  held  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  account  of  savings  banks,  &c. 

4.  They  assume  that  the  people  have  not 
energy  or  resolution  enough  to  look  the 
Debt  boldly  in  the  face ;  5.  They  dimi- 
nish greatly  the  moral  effect  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Debt.  Apart  from  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  Debt,  he  maintained 
that  we  were  not  doing  enough  to  re- 
duce it.  Taking  the  most  favourable 
period,  we  had,  since  1857,  paid  off 
£35,000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  con- 
siderably less  than  £3,000,000  a-year. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Candlish)  had 
shown  how  much  more  had  been  done 
by  some  other  countries.  To  the  cases 
quoted  by  him  he  would  only  add  that 
of  Holland,  which,  from  1850  to  1868, 
reduced  its  Debt  by  £22,000,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  £1,220,000  a-year — equiva- 
lent to  £10,000,000  in  our  case.  His 
hon.  Friend  proposed  that  we  should  set 
aside  £10,000,000  a-year  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  Debt.  Now,  was  that  an 
imreasonable  proposition  ?  Adam  Smith, 
writing  when  the  national  income  was 
£10,000,000  and  our  population  only 
one-third  of  what  it  was  now,  proposed 
to  raise  the  revenue  to  £15,250,000,  and 
to  devote  £6,250,000,  or  much  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount,  towards 
the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  Sir  George 
Lewis,  in  1855,  thought  that  £5,000,000 
a-year  was  "little"  to  devote  to  thut 
purpose.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
himself  said — 

"As  far  as  I  am  ooneerned  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  the  House  would  consent  to  put  on  a 
shilling  income  tax  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt." 


A  shilling  income  tax  would  produce 
far  more  than  £10,000,000.  That  was 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sidered ought  to  be  done.  But  what 
had  been  done  ?  Last  year  he  had 
a  surplus  of  £4,337,000.  Yet  he  only 
proposed  to  devote  £337,000  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Debt,  and  of  this  paltry 
amount  he  postponed  £147,000  to  the 
present  year.  He  (Sir  John  Lubbock) 
did  not  deny  that  the  reduction  of  the 
sugar  duties  was  a  good  thing  in  itself. 
A  free  breakfast  table  would  bo  a  great 
boon ;  but  his  idea  of  a  free  breakfast 
table  wa^  the  table  of  a  man  who  was 
not  in  debt.  Cheap  tea  and  cheap  coffee 
were  very  desirable,  but  tea  which  was 
not  paid  for  was  dear  at  any  price.  More- 
over, he  scarcely  thought  that  our  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  realized  the  in- 
convenience of  continual  changes  in  rates 
of  duty.  Great  changes,  such  as  those 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  might  be  great  bless- 
ings ;  but  constant  changes  were  very 
injurious  to  trade.  Eor  weeks  before  a 
Budget  speech  we  knew  in  the  City 
that  business  was  deranged,  commerce 
checked,  and  speculation  encouraged. 
He  wished  that  for  some  years  our  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  would  try  how 
little,  instead  of  how  much,  they  could 
alter.  Moreover,  he  maintained  that  we 
had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
ducing the  Debt.  From  1855  to  1869 
not  less  than  £23,000,000  of  annual 
taxes  had  been  repealed,  and  yet  we 
had  a  surplus  amounting  to  more  than 
£4,000,000,  and  continually  increasing. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ho  ventured 
to  urge  on  the  House  that  the  liquida- 
tion of  Debt  was  a  national  duty  and  a 
high  moral  discipline  ;  that  it  would  bo 
an  example  to  other  nations,  and  would 
influence  the  action  of  individuals.  J£ 
the  nation  was  indifferent  to  its  Debt, 
how  could  we  expect  that  private  per- 
sons would  exercise  an  exceptional  pru- 
dence ?  The  course  he  recommended 
would  also  greatly  strengthen  the  coun- 
try in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  sum  proposed  by 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Candlish)  was 
excessive.  If  adopted,  the  advantage 
would  be  soon  felt ;  in  three  years  we 
should  have  relieved  the  country  of  a 
permanent  burden  of  £1,000,000  a-year, 
and  many  of  us  might  hope  to  see  the 
Debt  reduced  within  comparatively  nar- 
row limits.  The  Government  had  a  largo 
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majority,  and  in  his  judgment  deserved 
their  support ;  but  tnere  was  a  feeling 
in  the  country  that  in  some  respects  they 
were  too  humble — that  they  underrated 
the  power  of  the  country.  England  was 
conscious  of  strength,  and,  though  not 
anxious  to  be  feared,  was  determined 
to  be  respected,  or,  at  least,  to  de- 
serve respect.  Now,  as  regarded  the 
National  Debt,  he  had,  he  thought, 
shown  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  greatest 
l)olitical  economists — nay,  in  that  of  the 
Government  itself — the  Debt  ought  to 
be  reduced,  that  we  had  the  means  of 
doing  so,  and  that  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  Friend  was  not  ex- 
cessive. If  it  was  to  be  maintained 
that  the  reduction  of  Debt  was  inexpe- 
dient, let  US  consider  the  arguments  on 
which  this  opinion  was  based ;  but  it 
was  evident  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  admitted  by  all  competent  autho- 
rities that  the  Debt  ought  to  be  re- 
duced ;  then  let  us  not  trifle  with  this 
duty — let  us  not  bo  satisfied  with  paltry 
amoimts  and  accidental  surpluses,  but 
let  us  at  once  make  such  an  effort  as 
might  be  necessary  to  effect  our  object, 
and  let  us  do  bo  on  a  scale  worthy  of  a 
great,  a  wealthy,  and  a  prudent  people. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  early  provision  in  the  Estimates 
for  reducing  the  debt  not  less  than  £10,000,000 
a-year." — (J/r.  Candlith.) 

Mr.  J.  WHITE  was  quite  sure  that  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adopted 
the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  feun- 
derland  (Mr.  Candlish),  or  that  so  feel- 
ingly addressed  to  him  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Maidstone  (Sir 
John  Lubbock),  he  would  soon  lose  the 
majority  he  had  at  his  back.  He  de- 
murred entirely  to  the  comparison  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  had 
made  of  the  debt  of  the  nation  with  the 
debt  of  a  private  individual.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  was  this — 
a  private  individual  was  bound  to  pay 
the  amount  of  his  debt  some  time  or 
other ;  the  nation,  on  the  contrary,  only 
granted  an  annuity,  it  might  be  a  per- 
petual annuity.  If  the  nation,  in  its 
present  condition,  were  to  pay  off  the 
Debt  that  was  now  owing,  it  would  be 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman 
who  possessed  a  large  landed  estate  that 
was  heavily  encumbered,  and  had  a  large 
number  of  children  to  provide  for,  and 
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yet  allowed  those  children  to  starve,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  That  was  our  position.  One 
in  20  of  our  popidation  was  a  pauper, 
and  how  many  millions  were  there  just 
on  the  confines  of  pauperism  ?  EecoUect 
that  a  vast  and  disproportionate  amount 
of  our  Revenue  was  extracted  from  the 
poorer  classes.  The  total  Revenue  now 
derived  from  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  spirits, 
malt  and  tobacco  was  £38,300,000,  or 
£11, 500,000  more  than  the  whole  amount 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  The  Ghanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  very  vrisely  begun  the 
removed  of  the  obstructions  that  were  in 
the  way  of  trade  by  making  an  important 
reduction  in  some  of  the  taxes  on  loco- 
motion. That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  very  well  that  taxes  on  locomotion 
were  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  country. 
When  we  had  a  very  formidable  compe- 
tition with  neighbouring  States  in  many 
articles  of  export,  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do  all  they 
possibly  could  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  prime  cost  of  production.  Owing 
to  the  natural  increase  of  our  population, 
the  normal  accimiulation  of  our  wealth, 
and  the  inevitable  diminution  in  the 
purchasing  power  or  value  of  gold,  our 
National  Debt  every  succeedmg  year 
must  press  less  and  less  hardly  upon  the 
people  of  this  ooimtry.  Indeed,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Candlish)  had  made  a  speech 
which  entirely  confirmed  that  yiew,  and 
the  statistics  he  cited  must  thoroughly 
convince  the  House  that  his  Motion 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  His  hon. 
Friend  told  the  House  that  in  1811  the 
amount  of  the  National  Debt  was  esti- 
mated at  26  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  of  the  countoy,  and 
now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  was 
computed  to  be  only  1 1  per  cent.  If  wo 
did  not  diminish  our  Debt,  and  did  not 
embark  in  any  war,  under  the  prooeBS 
now  going  on,  this  national  burden 
might,  he  (Mr.  White)  thought,  be  re- 
duced at  the  end  of  this  century  to  6  pep 
cent  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  country.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  spoken  of  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  as 
luxuries,  but  they  had  become  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  and  any  Government 
which  would  abolish  the  duties  on  them, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  highest  ^aise. 
He  had  risen  to  address  the  House 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  transparent 
fjBfcQacy  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
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land,  and  to  point  out  to  the  Government 
that  they  would  have  veiy  few  supported 
if  they  followed  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  to  turn  his  acute  mind 
to  see  how  our  fiscal  system  might  yet  be 
so  modified  as  to  afltord  greater  facilities 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  oi  the  coimtry,  he  would  be 
richly  rewarded  not  only  by  the  magni- 
ficent results,  but  by  the  gratitude  which 
he  would  earn  from  the  people. 

Me.  Alderman  W.  LAWRENCE 
said,  the  words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  J.  White) 
seemed  to  imply  that  taxation  must  be 
removed  from  everything  before  we 
could  apply  ourselves  to  the  payment 
of  the  National  Debt.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  last  Session,  the 
Chsmcellor  of  the  Exchequer  accepted 
the  proposition  that  the  Debt  ought  to 
be  substantially  reduced.  The  advan- 
tages that  wotdd  follow  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Debt  had  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. When  we  saw  what  was  being 
done  across  the  Atlantic,  how  the  United 
States  were  reducing  their  Debt  at  the 
rate  of  £20,000,000  per  annum,  the 
question  of  reducing  our  own  Debt  could 
not  fail  to  repeatedly  occur  to  our  minds. 
In  1855  ournmded  Debt  and  Terminable 
Annuities  amounted  to  £805,411,000,  in 
1870  they  amounted  to  £800,681,000— 
80  that  in  15  years  we  had  reduced  these 
branches  of  the  Debt  by  less  than 
£4,800,000 — a  very  poor  result  for  a 
great  country  like  this.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  advocate  an  additional  in- 
come tax  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
the  Debt,  nor  ought  any  special  tax  or 
any  special  kind  of  property  be  selected 
to  bear  the  burden — ^it  would  be  most 
unfair  to  call  upon  any  one  interest  only 
to  contribute  to  this  object ;  but  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  provision  made  in  each 
Budget  for  paying  off  some  portion  of  the 
Debt  in  an  open,  straightforward  manner. 
What  he  would  like  to  see  was  this — 
every  year,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brought  forward  his  Budget, 
he  would  be  able  to  mention  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  had  been  devoted  to  pay- 
ing off  the  Debt,  besides  what  was  now 
required  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Under 
the  Act,  each  quarter  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Heduction  of 
the  National  Debt  to  add  up  the  sums  of 
receipt[and  expenditure,  deduct  the  latter 
from  tHe  former,  and  apply  one-fourth  of 


the  balance  to  the  extinction  of  the  Debt. 
But  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequers  had 
rather  evaded  the  Act,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  had  not  always  devoted  one-fourth 
of  their  surplus  to  the  proscribed  pur- 
pose.   No  doubt  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  thought  he  might  use  the 
money  in  a  more  profitable  manner,  and, 
perhaps,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
explain  to  the  House  how  he  had  kept 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament.     Not  pos- 
sessing the  acumen  of  the  right  non. 
Gentleman,  he  confessed  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  done.    It  seemed  to  be  as- 
sumed that   3  per  cent  should  be  the 
minimum  rate  of  interest  in  this  country, 
and  in  this  way  the  National  Debt  was 
in  one  sense  a  protection  to  the  capital 
of   the  coimtry — ^it  prevented    interest 
from  being  less  than  3  per  cent,  because 
any  man  cotdd  obtain  that  interest  for 
his  money  by  placing  it  in  the  Three 
per  Cents.     But  was  the  labour  of  the 
country  protected  in  any  shape  on  that 
account  r    There  was  no  minimum  price 
of  labour.    But  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  to  apply  £3,000,000  a- 
year  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt ;  if  the 
Government   broker  were  300  days  in 
every  year  to  purchase  £10,000  worth 
of  stock,  what  an  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  securities  of  the  country.     The 
exchangeable  value  of  railway  stock  and 
all  our  various    securities  would   rise 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commu- 
nity.    But    if,    according    to  the   hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  White),  the 
National  Debt  was  so  good  a  thing,  why 
not    increase  it?    Notwithstanding  its 
great  advantages,  however,  according  to 
Sie  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  every  man 
in  20  was  a  pauper,  and  in  this  metro- 
polis we  had  150,000  or  160,000  paupers. 
While  wealth,  therefore,  was  increasing 
at  one  end,  poverty  was  increasing  at 
the  other.    In  order  to  decrease  that 
pauperism  it  was,  he  maintained,  essen- 
tial that  some  portion  of  the  taxation  of 
the  coimtry  should  be  expended  in  re- 
ducing the  Debt  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  fostering  its  industry.    It  was 
contended  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  that 
the  National  Debt  was  a  benefit,  because 
the  country  was  bound  over  in  a  vast 
sum  of  money  to  keep  the  peace.    He 
feared  that  the  subject  of  the  reduction 
of  the  Debt  must  come  many  and  many 
a  time  before  the  House  before  any  im- 
pression would  be  made  upon  the  amount 
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of  the  Debt.  But  lie  trusted  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  begin  the  custom  of  pro- 
viding in  the  annual  Budget  a  sum  to 
be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  Debt ; 
although  he  did  not  desire  to  see  the 
income  tax  increased  for  that  purpose. 

Mb.  ILLINGWOETH  held  that  the 
present  time  was  inopportune  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  reduction  of  the  Debt, 
as  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, showing  on  whose  shoulders  the 
burden  of  taxation  should  lie,  was  still 
imsettled.  Both  the  Mover  and  Seconder 
of  the  Besolution  had  referred  to  the  case 
of  America ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States — that  its  public 
Debt  had  been  incun^ed  by  the  existing 
generation  for  war  purposes,  and  that  it 
was  but  right  they  should  recognize  the 
moral  obligation  to  pay  it.  Happily  that 
obligation  did  not  lie  upon  us,  for  it  had 
been  incurred  two  generations  back. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Simderland,  in 
moving  the  Besolution,  had  also  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of  this 
coimtry  was  pro  rata  much  larger  than 
that  of  America;  but  he  (Mr.  Uling- 
worth)  wished  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  entered  into  the  question  whether 
the  amount  of  poverty  in  England  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  United  States — 
whetiier,  in  fact,  there  was  not  among 
our  population  ten  times  the  extent  of 
pauperism ;  for  it  was  clear  that  those 
who  were  in  the  position  of  paupers,  and 
immediately  above  it,  must  be  exonerated 
from  bearing  any  charge  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  the  public  Debt.  He  ob- 
jected, ho  might  add,  to  the  analogy 
which  had  been  drawn  between  public 
and  private  debt.  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Debt  there  was  no  obligation 
to  pay  the  principal — it  was  a  question 
of  national  expediency  whether  that 
should  be  done  or  not — while  in  the 
ease  of  an  individual  it  was  a  matter  of 
the  clearest  prudence  to  pay  the  sum  in 
which  he  happened  to  be  indebted  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  otherwise  the  claim 
for  its  liquidation  might  come  upon  him 
at  a  most  inconvenient  moment.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  we  were,  it  was,  he 
maintained,  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  whidi  pressed  on 
the  shoulders  of  industry,  and  to  impose 
the  taxation  of  the  country  more  gene- 
rally upon  its  realized  property.  For 
these  reasons  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
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be  inexpedient  to  take  at  the  present 
moment  steps  to  discharge  the  National 
Debt  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mb.   LIDDELL  thought  there   was 
scarcely  any  feature  in  our  national  life 
so    remarkable    as   the    torpor    which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  our 
national  obligations.      He  thought  it, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  Members  of 
this  House — and  especially  those  repre- 
senting large  and  wealthy  communities — 
to  express  boldly  their  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  it.    He  was  quite  aware  that 
many  of  the  most  sagacious  thinkers  in 
this  country  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  wiser  policy  to  reheve  its  in- 
dustry   by  lightening    the    burden    of 
taxation  tiian  to  make  sacrifices  by  im- 
posing or  retaining  taxes  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Debt.    But  he  would  venture 
to  ask,  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
ference, was  there  no  limit  to  this  policy  ? 
This  policy  had  been  going  on  now  ever 
since  Sir  Bobert   Peel   so  successfully 
carried  the  repeal    of  the  com   laws. 
Sir  Bobert  PeePs  policy  was  directed  to 
free  the  commerce  of  this  countiy  from 
restrictions.    He  succeeded ;  and  the  re- 
sult had  shown  the  sagacity  and  foresight 
of  the  great  statesman.    The  right  hon. 
Gentieman  who  now  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  country,  following  in  his 
steps,  and  working  out  his  great  scheme, 
set  his  mind  to  work  to  reneve  labour ; 
and,  though  a  political  opponent  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman,  he  (Mr.  liddell) 
congratulated  him  upon  the  result.    But 
we  had  been  engaged  in  relieving  com- 
merce and  labour  &om  the  weight  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
taxation  for  years,  and  he  should  wish 
to  learn,  from  some  high  financial  au- 
thority, whether  there  were  any  taxes 
which  were  now  hampering  the  produc- 
tive  power  of  the  coimtry  ?    He  did  not 
believe  that  there  wore;   and  he  was, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  time  had 
come  when  some  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
great  obligation  imder  which  she  la- 
boured. And  when  was  that  Golden  Age 
of  financial  prosperity  to  arrive  when  we 
should  be  enabled  to  relieve — or,  at  any 
rate,   to  diminish  —  the  burden  of  our 
Debt?  He  was  afraid  that,  like  the  Gk>ldezi 
Age  of  Literature,  it  had  come  and  gone. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  held  a  position  which  he  was 
a&aid  they  would  have  to  wait  some 
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time  before  seeing  again.  Then  he  bad 
a  magniiicent  surpluB;  and  be  reduced 
the  income  tax  by  £1,250,000,  and  took 
oE  half  the  sugar  duties  amounting  to 
£2,350,000  more,  and  of  which  nobody 
complained,  thus  throwing  away,  in  his 
opinion,  a  great  opportunity ;  because,  if 
he  had  retained  these  taxes,  he  might 
have  made  a  considerable  impression  on 
the  National  Debt  in  a  very  few  years. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  what  had  been  done 
by  America  to  reduce  the  charge  which 
she  had  incurred  in  the  late  war,  and 
he  admired  her  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion.  But  if  America,  with  her  re- 
strictive tariff  could  pay  £16,000,000  or 
£17,000,000  a-year,  in  how  much  better 
a  position  ought  not  we  to  be  who  were 
subjected  to  no  such  incubus  ?  He 
did  not  wish  that  taxes  should  be  im- 
posed for  this  purpose,  but  only  that 
when  there  was  a  surplus,  it  shoiild  not 
be  applied  to  remitting  taxes  which  did 
not  hamper  the  industry  of  the  people. 
They  had  heard  much  of  the  loss  of  the 
prestige  of  England — ^in  language  which 
he  beheved  to  be  very  much  exaggerated ; 
but  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  far 
the  influence  of  England  abroad  was 
lessened  by  the  existence  of  this  Debt, 
and  the  absence  of  any  commensurate 
effort  to  reduce  it.  Foreign  statesmen 
might  say — ''England  is  a  noble  coun- 
try, and  we  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
her ;  but  we  intend  to  vie  with  her  com- 
merce, and  for  that  purpose  a  seaboard 
is  necessary.  We  do  not  mean  to  be 
very  scrupulous  how  we  get  one.  We 
shall  listen  to  no  remonstrances  from 
England,  because  she  is  hampered  by 
the  dead  weight  of  £26,000,000  a-year 
of  interest  on  Debt,  and  will  not  there- 
fore go  to  war."  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Debt  prevented  us  from  engaging  in 
war ;  and,  if  so,  that  was  the  best  ar^- 
ment  he  had  heard  in  its  favour.  The 
fact,  however,  was  we  had  slumbered 
under  our  Debt,  and  had  not  made  the 
patriotic  efforts  to  reduce  it  which  had 
been  made  by  other  nations.  Successive 
surpluses,  when  they  accrued,  had  been 
frittered  away  in  remitting  taxes  which 
did  not  press  upon  the  national  industry. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were 
sometimes  fond  of  agitation,  would 
agitate  for  the  payment  of  the  Debt,  he 
believed  they  woidd  find  a  response  from 
the  working  classes,  for  it  interfered 
with  their  social  oomfortS;  by  enhancing 


the  cost  of  many  articles  of  almost  prime 
necessity,  and  thereby  lessened  the  real 
value  of  their  labour  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  dif&cult  to  convince  the  working 
classes  that  they  would  be  benefited  by 
paying  every  year,  not  only  the  interest 
of  the  Debt,  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  capital.  He  was  confident  that 
the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
not  propose  the  reduction  of  the  Debt 
without  fully  considering  the  circum- 
stance of  the  time  when  it  was  proposed 
to  do  so;  and  would  consider  whether  we 
had  sufficient  money  which  we  could  not 
employ  in  a  preferable  manner,  and 
whether  our  position  in  a  future  emer- 
gency would  be  injured  by  the  largeness 
of  the  Debt.  He  denied  that  the  Debt, 
large  as  it  was,  affected  the  credit  of  the 
country ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  in  a 
much  better  position  to  bear  the  burden 
than  we  formerly  were.  Our  annual 
income  had  increased  so  enormously  that 
the  public  creditor  had  now  three  times 
the  security  that  he  formerly  had,  and 
if  the  country  had  to  borrow  any  large 
sum  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  facility  than  at  any 
former  time.  For  instance,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  raising  the  debt  to 
£1,000,000,000,  if  he  could  show  that 
he  had  a  good  investment  for  the  addi- 
tional money — such  as  the  purchase  of 
the  railways  for  the  State. 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  listened  with  much  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  with  much  instruction, 
to  the  debate ;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  a 
great  deal  that  has  been  said,  I  cordially 
concur.  If  I  ventured  to  criticize  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Simder- 
land  (Mr.  Candlish),  I  should  say  that  I 
feel  more  certain  of  the  general  conclu- 
sion at  which  he  arrived  than  I  do  of 
many  of  the  premises  by  which  he  sup- 
ported it ;  for  I  do  not  feel  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  all  those  estimates  by 
which  he  calculated  to  a  million  the  in- 
come and  property  of  the  country ;  nor 
in  the  various  divisions,  subdivisions,  and 
multiplications  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  his  acute  and  ingenious 
bram.  Nor  can  I  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  some  of  his  statements  with  re- 
spect to  the  remissness  of  former  Parlia- 
ments in  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
factiS;  that  within  a  few  years  past, 
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we  have  liad  statements  made  of  the 
amount  of  our  Debt  entirely  erroneous 
and  misleading,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Debt  has  been  paid  off  by  Terminable 
Annuities,  it  used  to  be  the  practice, 
from  some  inexplicable  reason,  to  omit 
that  portion  from  the  CEilculations  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  thereby  to  represent  the 
Debt  in  former  years  as  less  than  it 
really  was.  I  therefore  venture  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
that  at  the  time  of  the  peace  our  Debt, 
instead  of  being  £800,000,000,  was 
nearly  £900,000,000.  Since  that  time 
we  have  added  £80,000,000  to  the  Debt 
—namely,  £20,000,000  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  £40,000,000  for  the 
Crimean  War,  £10,000,000  for  the  Irish 
Loan,  and  £9,000,000  for  the  Abyssi- 
nian War.  I  have  provided  myself  with 
an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Debt  at  the  present  time.  The  funded 
Debt  is  £738,000,000,  and  the  unfunded, 

I  am  proud  to  say,  only  £4,000,000. 
The  Terminable  Annuities,  estimated  at 

I I  years'  purchase,  amount to£50, 000,000 
— making  altogether  about  £793, 000, 000. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  the 
close  of  the  War,  and  adding  the 
£80,000,000  I  have  mentioned,  the  Debt 
has  been  reduced  from  £980,000,000  to 
£793,000,000— a  reduction  not  very  far 
short  of  £200, 000, 000.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  fair  to  accuse  those  who  went  before 
us  of  having  done  nothing  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt.  Nor  can 
I  admit  that  we  are  doing  nothing  in 
that  direction,  for  we  are  paying  off 
£50,000,000,  or  rather  more,  byTermin- 
able  Annuities ;  and  during  the  course 
of  this  year  we  have  paid  off  £4,000,000 
or  £5,000,000  of  Debt,  not  including  in 
that  the  payment  of  the  £1,000,000 
which  were  expressly  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  repaying  advances  made  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  Still,  I  agree 
with  the  general  view  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  as  to  the  propriety  of 
always  reducing  the  Debt  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  The  counter  propo- 
sition seems  scarcely  arguable.  Erasmus 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  Folly  ;  but  I 
can  imagine  no  task  more  hopeless  than 
delivering  an  encomium  on  debt.  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  says 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
place  £10,000,000  a-year  on  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the 
Debt,  he  stopped  short  of  the  difficult 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


task  of  demonstrating  how  that  amount 
was  to  be  raised.  Nor  am  I  mnoh  moved 
by  the  example  of  America,  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member.  It  certainly  is  not 
the  duty  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  this 
country  to  indulge  in  criticisms  on  the 
finance,  of  our  neighbours ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  to  those  who  are  struok 
with  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  American 
finance  that  it  may  be  a  question  whe- 
ther it  would  not  have  been  wiser  for 
the  Americans  first  to  restore  her  cur- 
rency to  the  metaUio  basis,  and  then 
endeavour  to  lower  the  interest  of  the 
Debt,  rather  than  have  asked  the  oonntiy 
to  pay  off  the  Debt  rapidly.  I  apprehend 
that  that  that  would  have  been  the 
course  adopted  by  an  English  Finance 
minister.  Then  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
towards  the  payment  of  the  Debt,  but 
whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land counsels  the  House  well,  when  he 
advises  us  to  place  on  the  Estimates 
£10,000,000  every  year  to  pay  off  the 
Debt  ?  That  proposal  seems  to  me  liable 
to  many  objections.  Admitting  the  ex- 
pediency of  paying  off  the  Debt,  I  am 
for  the  easiest  and  least  offensive  manner 
possible  of  doing  so,  and  I  think  the 
mode  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  the 
most  difficult  and  most  offensive.  We 
have  had  a  proof  of  this  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  for  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  mentioned  numberless 
taxes  which  they  woidd  rather  have 
repealed.  The  hon.  Member,  therefore, 
whenever  ho  made  his  prox>osition 
would,  instead  of  meeting  with  a  ready. 
assent  to  pay  off  the  Debt,  find  everyone 
who  had  in  his  mind  a  tax  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  repealed,  running 
his  tax  against  the  paying  off  of  the 
Debt.  Then  there  is  another  objection 
to  any  such  way  of  paying  off  the  Debt, 
and  that  is  that  taxation  presses  very 
much  more  heavily  in  one  year  than 
another ;  that  the  country  is  not  only  in 
a  different  state,  but  that  the  demands 
on  the  Eevcnue  are  greater  or  less  in  one 
year  compared  with  another;  but  the 
cast-iron  process  of  the  hon.  Member, 
for  making  a  certain  annual  reduction, 
makes  no  allowance  for  those  varying 
circumstances.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Alderman  W« 
Lawrence)  appeared  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  two  controversial  parties ;  and 
while  agreeing  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
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tho  Government  to  reduce  tlie  Debt,  is 
equally  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  make 
no  provision  for  meeting  that  obligation. 
The  comparison  of  public  and  private 
finance  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Maidstone  (Sir  John  Lubbock), 
does  not  hold  good.  With  regard  to  a 
nation,  you  might  increase  or  diminish 
the  revenue,  but  the  expenditure  is  in 
some  degree  fixed.  The  case,  however, 
is  different  in  respect  to  private  finance, 
for  there  the  revenue  is  fixed  and  the 
expenditure  is  variable,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. With  a  nation,  paying  off 
the  Debt  is  increasing  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  whereas  an  individual  can 
discharge  his  debts  merely  by  the  exer- 
cise of  economy  and  self-denial.  My 
hon.  Friend  also  raised  another  ques- 
tion— whether  the  Government  does  more 
wisely  in  attempting  to  pay  off  the  Debt 
by  means  of  Terminable  Annuities,  or 
by  placing  this  sum  upon  the  Estimates; 
and  my  hon.  Friend  tiirew  his  authority 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  course 
recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland.  I  will  answer  my  hon. 
Friend's  arguments  seriatim.  In  the 
first  place,  he  contends  that  Terminable 
Annuities  go  on  in  time  of  war,  so  that 
we  are  at  the  same  time  paying  off  Debt 
on  the  one  hand  and  borrowing  money 
on  the  other.  But  that  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  because  such  are  the  advan- 
tages of  Terminable  Annuities,  as  we 
now  employ  them,  that  it  is  within  our 
power,  in  any  time  of  emergency,  to 
stop  those  annxdties  and  arrest  payment 
altogether.  I  also  apprehend  that  the 
advantage  is  considerable  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  Debt,  as  we  can  put  the 
thing  in  a  train  that  goes  by  itself,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course,  and  we 
thereby  avoid  quarrelling  when  we  come 
to  ask  for  the  simis  to  be  voted.  Then 
it  is  said  the  affair  is  removed  ^m 
Parliamentary  control.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  is  not  so.  No  doubt.  Parlia- 
mentary control  is  not  invited,  because 
the  sum*  to  be  paid  off  the  Debt  is  mixed 
up  with  the  interest;  but  if  this  were 
carried  beyond  a  certain  limit,  Parlia- 
ment would  soon  find  that  Government 
played  fast  and  loose  with  it,  and  Par- 
liamentary control  would  not  fail  in  such 
a  case.  My  hon.  Friend  said,  also,  we 
lost  the  opportunity  —  if  I  understood 
him,  of  showing  that  energy  that  would 
be  displayed  by  having  a  f  furliomentaiy 


fight  over  the  question  every  Session. 
That,  Sir,  is  quite  true  ;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  is  too  good  a  political  eco- 
nomist not  to  know  that  energy  is  not  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  but  only  good  when 
you  cannot  get  a  good  thing  without  it. 
So,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  also  thought  we  might  lose 
the  moral  effect  of  a  great  effort  and 
noble  spectacle  in  paying  off  all  our 
debts.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  fine  thing 
to  give  a  great  moral  spectacle.  When 
people  get  into  distress  and  misery  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  a  great 
moral  spectacle,  and  the  results  no  doubt 
are  great ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer 
giving  no  such  spectacle,  simply  because 
die  calamities  which  give  the  opportu- 
nity of  developing  those  high  qualities 
do  not  exist.  I  shall  continue  to  think 
we  do  not  unwisely  by  paying  off  our 
Debt  in  a  moderate  way  by  Terminable 
Annuities.  The  truth  is,  that  of  all 
economical  and  financial  authorities  the 
worst  are  those  who,  ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  any  alternative,  strive  to  make 
out  a  splendid  c€ise  for  themselves ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  right  manage- 
ment of  financial  affairs  consists  not  in 
this  adoption  of  a  certain  peurticular 
theory  or  view,  but  of  that  sort  of  to- 
lerant moderation  that  tries  to  accom- 
modate them  all,  carrying  none  to  any 
excess  or  violent  extremes.  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  moderation,  for  the  reduction  of 
taxes ;  I  am,  in  moderation,  for  the  re- 
duction of  Debt.  The  problem  of  the 
reduction  of  Debt  is  really  this — ^how  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  a 
large  quantity  of  stock  which  they  can 
cancel  and  pay  off.  That  may  be  done 
in  various  ways,  and  if  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Sunderland,  content  with 
the  discussioR  he  has  raised  to-night, 
will  give  me  his  confidence  for  about  six 
weeks  longer,  I  will  undertake  to  show 
him,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making* 
some  slight  impression  on  the  Debt  of 
the  country. 

Mb.  CAND1181S.  said,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  discussion  which  had  taken 
place,  and  would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 
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EDUCATION— SCHOOLS    (DRILL  AND 
GYMNASTICS).— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  E.  TOEEENS  moved  a  Eeso- 
lution  for  instruction  in  military  driU 
and  instruction  in  rate-aided  schools. 
The  lion.  Member,  in  support  of  the 
Eosolution,  referred  to  the  example  of 
Switzerland,  which  adopted  this  practice 
of  giving  military  instruction  and  drill 
to  young  men  attending  school,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  military  efficiency  and  economy ; 
and  referred  to  the  important  aid  to  ihe 
national  defence  which  would  ultimately 
be  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  his 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  instruc- 
tion in  military  drill  and  gjmnastics  should  be 
giyen  in  all  State-aided  and  Rate-aided  Schools 
to  bojrs  oyer  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  that  a  Rule 
to  that  effect  should  be  intr^uoed  into  the  '  Re- 
vised Code.'"— (ifr.  Robert  Torrent,) 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  he 
did  not  suppose  that  the  object  of  his 
hon.  Friend  was  more  than  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  advisability  of  encouraging 
drill  at  the  elementary  schools.  But,  in 
fact,  the  new  Code  was  more  favour- 
able to  the  scheme  than  he  supposed. 
The  Government  was  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  drill  to  the  children  them- 
selves, apart  firom  any  possible  idterior 
advantages  to  the  coimtry ;  but  they 
must  remember  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  voted  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion were  primarily  for  such  purposes. 
The  Code  acknowledged  for  the  first 
time  the  usefulness  of  drill,  and  by  the 
24th  section  they  allowed  two  hours  of 
drill  per  week  for  20  weeks  in  the  year 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  at- 
tendance at  schoot^  but  lie  could  not 
consent  to  make  drill  compulsory  in  state- 
aided  schools.  As  soon  as  they  were 
satisfied  that  '*the  three  E's"  were 
'taught  in  their  schools,  the  Government 
would  be  glad  to  encourage  additional 
instruction  in  the  other  elements  of  edu- 
cation. 

Motion,  by  leave,  i€ithdrawn. 


PATENTS  FOR  DTVENTIONS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hindi  Palmir,  Bill  to 
aroend  the  Law  relating  to  Patents  for  InTentions, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Mr.  Hindi  Palmkb, 
Mr.  MuNDBLLA,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Huohbs. 

BiW  presented,  tiud  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  65.] 


BURIALS  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BELL. 

Aots  read  ;  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Burials  Acts. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Cawlbt,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mr. 

BiRLBT. 

BiMpresenUdftLud  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  66.] 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION    ACT  (1870) 
AMENDMENT  BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dixon,  Bill  to  repeal  the 
cumulative  voting  Clauses  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Batlbt  Pottbr,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Munts. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  67.] 


POOR  LAW  (loans)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rusbbll  Gurnbt,  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  in  reference  to  Loans  ob- 
tained under  the  Poor  Law  Acts,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.RussBLL  Gubnbt,  Mr.  Cowpib- 
Tbmplb,  and  Mr.  Candush. 

Bill  pt^ented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [  Bill  68.] 


CUSTOMS    AND    INLAND    REVENUE    DUTIES 
ACT  (1869)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bourxb,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Act  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third  years  of 
Victoria,  chapter  fourteen,  section  nineteen,  with 
regard  to  the  definition  of  the  words  "  male  aer- 
vant,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Boubsb, 
Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Bbckbtt  Dbnison. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.    [Bill  60.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  Sth  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.!— Nbw  Writ  Issubd— JW  Halifax, 
i;.  Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  Commissioner 
of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Nbw  Mbubbb  Sworn— John  Martin,  esquire, /or 
Meath. 

PuBUO  Bills  —  Second  Beading — Game  Lawa 
(Scotland)  Amendment  [4],  put  of :  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  [14], 
put  off :  Workshop  Regulation  Act  (1867) 
Amendment  •  [58] ;  Fairs  •  [60], 

Committee  —  MuTiage  with  a  Deoeaied  Wife's 
Sister  [2]-*ap. 
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GAME   LAWS  (SCOTLAND)  AMENDMENT 
BILL— [Bill  4.] 

{Mr,  Loeh,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  Farker,) 
SECOND   BEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  loch,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  the  second  timCi  said,  the 
object  of  the  measure  was  to  remoye 
the  grievances  that  now  existed  in  con- 
nection with  the  game  laws  in  Scotland. 
Though  this  was  the  third  Session  in 
which  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  of  this 
nature,  it  was  the  fbrst  opportunity  he 
had  had  of  making  a  complete  state- 
ment concerning  the  object  of  the  mea- 
sure, of  justifying  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  foimded,  and  of  stating  his 
grounds  for  believing  that,  if  passed 
into  law,  it  would  effect  the  objects 
in  view.  The  two  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  he  first  Drought  the  ques- 
tion forward,  had  made  him  aware  of 
many  difficidties  surroimding  it.  One 
of  those  difficulties  arose  from  the  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  exhibited  whenever 
the  subject  was  discussed,  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  but  out-of-doors. 
This  sensitiveness,  however,  was  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  found  to 
exist  chiefly  in  the  owners  of  land,  but 
was  exhibited  in  an  even  greater  degree 
by  the  lessees  of  shootings.  Nor  was  the 
reason  for  this  difficult  to  find.  Between 
the  owners  of  land  and  their  tenants 
there  existed  the  bonds  of  mutual  kind- 
ness and  goodwill,  and  mutual  inte- 
rests ;  whereas  the  lessees  of  shootings, 
whose  sole  object  was  tcf  obtain  tiie 
utmost  value  for  their  payments,  had 
no  obligations  of  mutual  consideration 
towards  the  tenants  of  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  owners  of  land 
who  had  to  bear  the  opprobrium  of  a 
state  of  things  injurious  to  the  public, 
and  he  might,  indeed,  say  that  it  was  in 
their  interest,  equally  with  that  of  the 
tenantry,  that  he  adked  the  House  to 
pass  this  measure.  The  House  must 
not  suppose  that  because  quietude  existed 
in  Scotland  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
therefore  it  was  regarded  with  indmer- 
ence— the  real  fact  was  that  that  quietude 
arose  from  the  settled  conviction  that 
the  question  was  in  course  of  being 
settled.  The  strongest  opinions  were, 
in  fact,  entertained  on  this  subject  in 
Scotland;  not  by  an  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated set  of  people  moved  by  agitators, 


but  among  the  iUte  representatives  of 
perhaps  the  most  intelligent  class  in  Scot- 
land— the  great  tenant-farmers — the 
men  who,  by  their  enterprize  and  capi- 
tal, had  converted  the  stubborn  soil  of 
the  country  into  what  it  now  was,  and  had 
raised  the  poor  lairds  of  that  country 
into  the  condition  of  wealthy  countiy 
gentlemen.  It  was  on  their  behalf  that 
he  now  took  up  the  question,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Bill  might  lead  to  the  removal 
of  the  grievances  they  were  now  liable  to 
experience  under  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  The  necessity  for  a  change  in  the 
law  was  admitted  by  almost  everybody 
who  spoke  on  the  subject ;  he  would  at 
present  only  refer  to  flie  evidence  given 
by  Lord  Hatherton  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1846.  Lord  Hatherton,  an 
English  nobleman,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  great  game  preserver,  stated  that 
the  tenantry  knew  well  that  game  did 
them  very  extensive  damage,  and  that  it 
made  a  great  difference  in  coming  to 
terms  wim  their  landlords  whether  the 
game  on  their  lands  was  destroyed,  or 
mey  had  the  power  of  destroying  it; 
and  he  added  that  since  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  ground  game  on  his  pro- 
per^ his  tenants  had  shown  an  increased 
^rilliagneas  to  make  improvements,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  quite  confident  that 
improvements  of  various  sorts,  in  the  de- 
stroying of  old  fences  and  the  making  of 
new  fences,  extensive  drainage,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  root  crops  not  hitherto 
cultivated,  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken if  thetenantshadbelieved  thattheir 
improvements  woidd  have  been  subjected 
to  the  former  depredations  by  game. 
Now,  that  evidence  of  Lord  Hatherton 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Loch)  to  involve  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  as  re- 
garded the  progress  of  agriculture.  Li- 
genious  calculations  had  been  made  as 
to  the  quantity  of  food  actually  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  by  game;  but,  in 
fact,  the  real  injury  done  to  agriculture 
was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  actual 
devouring  of  food  by  game,  as  by  the 
state  of  me  law  deterring  farmers  firom 
making  improvements;  for  it  was  an 
admitted  axiom  that  no  branch  of  com- 
merce could  be  advantageously  carried 
on  which  was  not  founded  upon  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  probability  of  reaping 
due  reward  from  it.  Lord  Hatherton's 
opinion,  therefore,  fully  justified  the  pro- 
position of  the  present  "Bill — that  hares 
and  rabbits  should  no  longer  be  allowed 
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to  increaae  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord at  the  eiroense  of  the  tenant. 
Another  piece  or  evidence  in  favour  of 
his  views  was  the  amusing  speech  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Sturt)  last  year  on  the  Motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor).  That  Bill,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, proposed  the  total  abolition  of  the 
game  laws.    The  hon.  Member  said — 

*'  Haying  said  this  much  agaioit  the  Bill,  he 
desired  to  give  some  friendlj  adyioe  to  his  brother 
preservers  of  game,  for  he  belieYcd  they  would 
take  advice  from  him  in  a  better  spirit  than  they 
would  from  the  Member  for  Leicester.  Now,  he 
confessed  he  did  not  think  that  everything  in  regard 
to  the  game  laws  was  in  a  satisfitotory  state.  The 
long  list  of  convictions  for  poaching  made  him 
very  uneasy,  and  was  a  sort  of  disgrace  to  the 
civilized  age  in  which  wo  live." — [3  Hansard, 
cci.  1400.] 

And  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  measures  taken 
by  him  for  the  comfort  and  woUboing  of 
his  labourers,  by  which  he  secured  their 
goodwill  and  their  co-operation  in  pro- 
serving  his  game.  Now,  if  such  residts 
could  be  brought  about  by  treating 
people  well,  what  need  was  there  for 
the  game  laws  in  their  present  shape  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  after  other  lively 
and  sensible  observations,  proceeded  to 
give  his  brother  landlords  another  piece 
of  advice,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Loch)  must 
say  he  fully  agreed — 

**  Ho  was  not  anxious  to  bring  his  own  indi- 
vidual case  before  the  public ;  but  he  might  men- 
tion that  he  reared  i,000  pheasants  the  year 
before  last,  and  that  during  the  last  23  years  there 
had  not  been  on  the  average  more  than  one  case 
of  poaching  per  annum  on  his  estate.  This  was 
because  every  labourer  on  the  estate  voluntarily 
constituted  himself  a  keeper  of  the  game,  as  he 
was  treated  like  a  Ohristian,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
sidered himself  as  one  of  the  family.  He  wished 
every  landlord  would  have  all  the  rabbits  on  his 
estate  killed,  and  see  that  his  tenant-fiirmers  were 
not  eaten  up  with  hares.  If  they  took  his  advice 
they  would  do  what  was  still  more  important,  and 
refuso  to  let  their  places  for  shooting,  in  order  to 
put  a  fow  dirty  sovereigns  into  thoir  pockets.  If 
the  landlords  built  cottages  for  and  made  friends 
of  their  tenants,  and  if  they  declined  to  make  the 
game  the  subject  of  a  money  transaction,  they 
would  be  able  to  withstand  for  many  years  the  on- 
slaughts of  such  men  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  and  to  keep  up  a  noble  sport  and 
amusement  which  brought  about  and  cemented 
those  feelings  of  friendship  and  cordiality  which 
ought  to  exist  between  all  classes,  and  more  espe- 
cially between  the  owner  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Nothing  can  be  more  grating  to  the  feelings 
of  men  who  occupy  land,  and  who  expend  their 
time  and  their  money  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  than 
to  have  strangers  breaking  through  their  fences, 

Mr.  Loch 


and  thus  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  th« 
landlords.'*— [/Wrf.] 

Those  were  the  only  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence with  which  he  woidd  trouble  the 
House  as  regarded  the  necessity  for  some 
change  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
A  condition  of  things  which  so  moderate 
a  man  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire deemed  unjust  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  continue.  He  (Mr.  Loch) 
woidd  now  proceed  to  show  why  he 
thought  his  Bill  would  afford  a  better 
solution  of  the.  question  than  any  of  the 
other  propositions  which  had  been 
brought  forward.  The  first  of  those 
propositions  was  that  game  should  be 
made  property.  Now,  he  could  not 
understand  what  benefits  oould  follow 
from  a  mere  change  of  names.  He  was 
unable  to  perceive  how  making  game 
property  could  put  an  end  to  th.e  evils 
which  at  present  existed,  nor  how  apoacher 
would  be  deterred  in  any  way  because 
hares  and  rabbits  had  acquired  a  higher 
legal  status  than  they  now  had.  Another 
much  more  sweeping  plan  proposed  to 
abolish  the  game  laws  altogetner.  There 
was  a  plausibility  in  proposing  to  abolish 
the  game  laws  altogether,  and  this 
seemed  one  of  those  slap-dash  attempts  at 
legislation  which  took  with  people  who 
thought  that  strong  measures  must  be 
the  best.  But  he  (Mr.  Loch)  did  not  be- 
lieve that  public  opinion  generally,  even 
among  farmers,  was  ripe  for  any  such 
change.  At  any  rate,  mat  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers  of  Scotland.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  if  they  abo- 
lished the  game  laws  they  must  insti- 
tute new  ajfld  more  stringent  trespass 
laws.  No  man  could  sit  down  and 
draw  a  trespass  law  which  should  be  so 
effectual  as  the  game  laws.  Li  point  of 
fact,  the  game  laws  constituted  me  ygsj 
best  trespass  laws  that  could  be  devised. 
The  consequence  of  simply  repealing 
those  laws  would  be  to  afford  extra  fftoi- 
lities  for  poaching,  and  not  to  advantage 
of  tenants.  The  next  proposal  was  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  It  did  not 
go  to  the  length  of  proposing  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  law.  It  simply  proposed 
to  take  hares  and  rabbits  from  under  the 
operation  of  the  game  law.  For  some 
reason,  however,  it  did  not  appear  to 
receive  a  great  deal  of  attention,  either 
in  Parliament  or  in  the  country.  He 
thought,  indeed,  the  attention  it  received 
was  less  than  it  deserved  from  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  its  promoters^ 
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Tlie  only  efieet  of  liie  oliaBge  would  be 
to  relax  the  law  against  poachers  so  f»x 
as  hares  and  rabbits  were  concerned, 
and  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  kill  these 
animals  would  be  no  further  advanced 
than  at  present.  By  the  law  of  Soot- 
land  l^e  right  of  the  landlord  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits  was  not  created  by 
what  were  commonly  known  as  the  game 
laws — those  laws  were  a  mere  code  for 
the  regulation  of  the  rights  given  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  exdusive  right  of 
the  landlord  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
upon  his  estate  was  vested  in  him  by  the 
common  law,  and  the  right  which  he 
possessed  gave  him  also  the  authority  to 
prohibit  any  other  person  &om  killing 
hares  and  rabbits  on  nis  property.  There- 
fore, if  hares  and  rabbits  were  excluded 
jfrom  the  game  laws,  it  would  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned,  with  the  inherent 
right  which  was  now  possessed  by  owners 
of  property.  Accordingly,  if  this  pro- 
posal had  been  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  have  left  the  tenants  in 
the  same  position  they  now  held,  with 
this  additional  disadvantage — ^that  their 
farms  would  be  liable  to  be  infested  by 
poachers  and  other  unauthorized  persons 
in  search  of  hares  and  rabbits,  the  search 
for  which,  under  the  existing  law,  ren- 
dered the  person  so  searching  liable  to  be 
prosecuted  for  trespass.  Another  pro- 
position to  which  he  (Mr.  Loch)  attached 
great  importance  had  been  suggested  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  bodies 
among  the  agriculturalists  of  Scotland. 
They  proposed  to  give  a  joint  right  to 
kiU  hares  and  rabbits  to  the  land- 
lord and  tiie  tenant.  Those  gentlemen, 
however,  thought  that  all  arrangements 
of  that  kind  would  be  liable  to  be  de- 
feated by  means  of  contracts  into  which 
the  tenants  might  be  compelled  to  enter. 
They  therefore  proposed  to  provide  that 
contracts  under  which  tenants  handed 
over  their  rights  should  be  prohibited. 
When  he  (Mr.  Loch)  first  came  to  con- 
sider this  question,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  somewnat  startled  by  the  proposal 
to  limit  the  power  of  entering  mto  pri- 
vate contracts,  and  he  hesitated  to  give 
his  approval  to  a  scheme  which  would 
inter&re  with  rights  inherent  in  pro- 
perty ;  but  being  satisfied  at  length  that 
there  was  no  better  proposal  before  the 
public,  he  had  to  consider  whether  there 
were  no  real  grounds  for  divesting  land- 
lords and  tenants,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 


thob  power  of  fireely  eonlzaeting  together 
in  that  respect.  The  first  point  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed  was  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  right  to  game.  Th.ere 
was  no  properly  in  game  conferred  by 
the  statute  law  of  SeotiLand,  the  only  right 
which  existed  being  that  to  which  he  had 
referred  as  having  been  conferred  by 
the  common  law — the  right  of  proprietors 
to  kiU  game  upon  their  own  property. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  property  in  game,  if  a  tenant 
found  a  man  poaching  upon  his  farm,  he 
would  be  able  to  procure  the  poacher's 
punishment  as  a  poacher,  but  he  would 
nave  no  right  to  deprive  him  of  the 
game  which  he  might  have  killed ;  and 
Qiat  that  was  the  law  was  stated  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  by  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  in  the  debate  on  his  Motion  for 
a  Select  Committee,  in  1869.  The  Lord 
Advocate  said  that  nothing  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  legislating  on  the 
game  laws,  without  keeping  clearly  in 
mind  that  they  were  the  creation  of  sta- 
tutes and  of  statutes  alone.  There  was 
then  no  property  in  game  in  Scotland, 
and  therefore  l^ere  could  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property  if 
Parliament  stepped  in  and  legislated  on 
the  subject.  1^  fax^t.  Parliament  for 
centuries  past  had  gone  on  dealing  with 
game,  and  the  regiuations  affecting  it,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  meet  and  suit  the 
changing  circumstances,  interests,  views, 
and  feelings  of  succeeding  generations, 
beginning  with  the  Act  of  1551,  which 
imposed  confiscation  of  property  and 
death  as  a  punishment  for  the  killing  of 
game,  on  the  principle,  as  candidly 
stated,  that  the  law  was  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  sport  and  pastime  of 
great  lords  and  landowners,  whose  di- 
versions must  not  be  interfered  with. 
But  still  there  remained  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  contract.  He  need  not 
remind  &e  House  that  property  was  not 
enjoyed  absolutely  by  anyone ;  but  wag 
held  subject  to  various  obligations  and 
restrictions.  No  person,  for  instance, 
was  entitled  so  to  use  his  property  as 
directly  to  damnify  his  neighbour.  But 
with  regard  to  contract,  when  he  went 
into  the  question  he  was  surprised  to  find 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  law  had 
sanctioned  interference  with  the  right  of 
contract  out  of  regard  to  pubHc  interests. 
For  instance,  the  Truck  Act  not  only 
prohibited  certain  forms  of  payment  of 
wages,  but  declared  any  contract  for  such 
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payment ''  illegal^  null,  and  void."  The 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  and  the 
Nuisances  Act  both  contained  clauses 
interfering  with  the  same  right.  The 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors  Bemuneration 
Act,  passed  last  Session,  made  inopera- 
tive any  contract  entered  into  between 
attorney  and  client  as  to  the  amount  and 
manner  of  payment  for  his  services — at 
least  so  far  that  it  required  that  the 
amount  should  not  be  paid  until  it  had 
been  allowed  by  the  taxing  officer.  The 
Usury  Laws — though  no  doubt  they 
were  now  repealed  through  the  progress 
of  enlightenment — formerly  made  con- 
tracts for  an  usurious  rate  of  interest 
void.  Another  Act,  passed  by  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
known  as  Cardwell's  Act,  interfered  with 
tho  right  of  carriers  to  make  contracts  of 
a  certain  description.  The  State  also 
interfered  to  restrain  a  contract  of  the 
most  delicate  kind — he  alluded  to  the 
marriage  contract.  Those  contracts,  it 
was  true,  had  no  direct  reference  to  con- 
tracts in  respect  to  the  holding  of  land ; 
but  he  could  not  hold  that,  looking  at 
the  abstract  principle,  any  greater  sanc- 
tity existed  with  regard  to  contracts  re- 
lating to  land  than  existed  with  regard 
to  any  other  contracts  of  a  commercial 
character.  If  Parliament  was  justified 
in  interfering  with  regard  to  those  rela- 
tions of  life  to  which  he  had  referred,  it 
would  surely  be  equally  justified  in 
dealing  with  contracts  relating  to  land. 
Now,  in  fact.  Parliament  passed  last  year 
a  measure,  some  of  the  provisions  of 
which  were  remarkably  pertinent  to  the 
point — the  Irish  Land  Act.  Ho  was 
aware  that  in  referring  to  that  Act  ho 
was  taking  a  precedent  to  which  many 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  object;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  passed  by  Parliament,  and  he  had 
a  right  to  refer  to  it.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  Act  was  that  there  ought 
to  bo  certain  limitations  put  upon  the 
power  of  contracting  between  landlords 
and  tenants.  Among  the  provisions  of 
tho  measure  were  the  following : — 


'*  Anj  contract  made  bj  a  tenant,  bj  yirtoe  of 
which  ho  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any 
claim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
make  under  this  section,  shall,  so  far  as  relates  to 
such  claim,  be  void,  both  at  law  and  in  equity." 

"  Any  contract  between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant, 
whereby  the  tenant  is  prohibited  from  making 
such  improTcments  as  may  be  required  for  the 
suitable  occupation  of  his  holding  and  its  due 
cultivation,  shall  be  void,  both  at  law  and  in  equity." 

Mr,  Loch 


"  Any  oontraet  made  by  a  teotnt,  bj  Tlriiie  of 
which  he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  make  any 
olaim  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
make  under  this  section  shall,  so  fitr  as  relates  to 
such  olaim,  be  void,  both  at  law  and  in  equity." 

Thus  they  had  in  a  Bill  passed  only  last 
year  on  a  most  momentous  subject,  a 
direct  sanction  for  the  principle  he  was 
now  contending  for.      But    more    im- 
portant than  the  Bill  itself  he  held  to 
bo  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  great 
Ministers  and  eminent  lawyers.     [The 
hon.  Member  proceeded  to  read  pas- 
sages from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  Houndell  Palmer  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville and  the  Tjord  Chancellor  in  the 
House   of  Lords.  1      Therefore,   in  all 
relations,  and  imder  all  circumstances, 
Parliament  Iiad  thought  it  right  to  inter- 
fere in  cei*tain  cases,  with  the  view  of 
preventiug  contracts  being  entered  into, 
if  tho  entering  into  such  contracts  would, 
in  tlieir  opinion,  be  an  interference  with 
public  policy.    Having  got  so  far,  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  bring  homo 
this  principle,  so  as  to  show  that  it  was 
expedient  to  apply  it  to  the  case  of  the 
over-preservation  of  game,  he  should  be 
justified  in  proposing  to  Parliament  a 
measure  which  was  founded  upon  giving 
a  joint  right  to  tenants  with  their  land- 
lords, and  binding  both  parties  against 
contracting  away  3iat  right.    He  wotild 
ask — Were  the  bargains  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  equal  even  in  Soot- 
land,  where  the  status  of  the  tenant  was 
high,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  tenants 
was  as  great  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
coimtry?     He  said  distinctly  that  the 
contracts  were  not  made  upon    equal 
terms  ;  that  the  tenant  was  never  asked 
whether  the  game   clauses   should  be 
admitted  into  his  lease ;  that  it  was  as- 
sumed he  would  agree  with  them,  for 
tho  reason  that  if  ho  were  to  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  the  negotiations  would  come 
to  an  end.  A  contract  presupposed  some 
equality  and  reciprocity  of  conditions 
between    the    contracting   parties;    all 
sorts  of  unforeseen  circumstances  might 
arise  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  a 
contract  originally  based  on  a  perfcetly 
good   imderstancLlng    between    paitiee, 
but  in  which  certain  points  were  rather 
understood  than  expressed.    An  estate 
might    change    hands ;    a    new   agent 
might  be  appointed ;  or  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  things  might  happen — so  that 
a  tenant  might   find   himself,  in  flie 
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coiirBe  of  a  very  few  years,  in  a  position 
altogether  different  &oni  that  in  which 
he  stood  at  the  commencement  of  his 
contract.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
tenant  had  his  remedy ;  but  that  remedy 
consisted  in  the  issue  of  a  trial  at  law, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  hateful  or 
detrimental  to  a  tenant-  than  to  be 
placed  in  legal  antagonism  to  his  land- 
lord. It  might  be  said,  indeed,  had 
been  said,  that  a  tenant  possessed  the 
right  to  refuse  to  enter  into  those  con- 
tracts ;  but  that  was  a  choice  involyinff 
consequences,  in  case  of  refasal,  which 
the  tenant  would  not,  and  in  many  cases 
dared  not,  accept.  There  was  there- 
fore no  equality  of  contract  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  game  clauses  in  ihe  leases, 
those  being  the  clauses  upon  which  the 
landlord  was  usually  and  naturally  most 
determined,  and  on  which  the  tenants 
had  less  to  say  than  on  some  of  the 
other  conditions.  What  was,  after  all, 
the  value  and  the  nature  of  the  contract 
into  which  many  of  these  men  entered  ? 
He  thought  that  not  half-a-dozen  Mem- 
bers in  that  House,  except  representa- 
tives of  Scotch  constituencies,  were  aware 
of  the  onerous  terms  proposed  in  the 
farm  leases  of  Scotiand  upon  tenants. 
Such  a  lease  from  Ayrshire,  for  instance, 
reserved 

"  the  whole  of  the  game,  hares,  and  fishings 
of  every  description,  with  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  fowling,  hunting,  sporting,  and  fishing  on  the 
lands  hereby  let  by  himself,  or  others  haTlng 
authority  in  writing  from  him  or  his  aforesaids, 
the  tenant  having  no  claim  for  any  damage  that 
may  be  occasioned  by  or  through  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege  abovementioned,  and  being  bound  to 
preserve  the  game,  hares,  and  fishings  on  the 
lands  to  this  extent  that  he  shall  not  himself 
disturb,  or  destroy,  or  allow  his  servants  or  others 
to  disturb  or  destroy  the  same  ;  but  shall  inform 
the  proprietor  of  all  persons  who  shall  fowl,  hunt, 
sport  or  fish  on  the  said  lands  without  liberty,  so 
that  such  persons  may  be  prosecuted  according  to 
law ;  and,  if  necessary,  allow  prosecution  to  be 
instituted  in  his  name,  either  separately  or  jointly 
with  that  of  the  proprietor,  for  all  trespass  on  the 
said  lands,  the  proprietor  guaranteeing  him  against 
any  expense  that  may  be  incurred  thereby." 

[The  hon.  Member  also  read  articles  from 
leases  from  Fifeshire,  Invemesshire,  Ber- 
wick, and  Aberdeen,  containing  reser- 
vations of  game,  accompanied  by  restric- 
tions on  the  tenants  of  equal  severity.] 
It  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  shameful  than  that  contracts 
of  such  a  kind  should  be  permitted  by 
law   to    exist   between   landlords  and 
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tenants.  They  were  examples  of  a  state 
of  things  which  would  not  only  permit, 
but  which  called  for  interference  with  re- 
ference to  the  making  of  contracts.  It 
was  a  state  of  things  which  militated 
against  the  public  advantage  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  its  operation  was 
so  imfair  with  regard  to  the  tenant  class, 
as  to  justify  hhn  in  saying  that  not  only 
ought  the  tenant  to  have  the  right  to 
protect  himseK  hereafter  by  killing  the 
game  upon  his  farm,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  competent  for  him  to  enter  into 
any  contract  or  arrangements  with  his 
landlord  by  which  he  should  be  deprived, 
or  deprive  himself,  of  that  right.  He 
would  not  add  much  to  what  he  had 
already  said,  except  that  the  Bill  which 
he  had  submitted  to  the  House  provided 
merely  and  solely  for  the  objects  he  had 
stated.  If  it  should  ever  reach  Commit- 
tee, it  would  then  become  desirable  to 
consider  clauses  seriatim^  and  possibly 
to  make  such  improvements  as  might 
suggest  themselves.  As  it  stood,  the 
BiU  proposed  to  confer  upon  the  tenants, 
joinuy  with  their  landlords,  the  power 
to  kill  ground  game,  with  a  clause  to 
prevent  the  tenants  depriving  themselves 
of  the  rights  so  conferred.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  for  either  parties  exer- 
cising the  powers  proposed  to  be  given 
by  the  Bill  in  an  objectionable  manner. 
AM  he  wished  was  that  in  every  change 
of  circumstances  relating  to  the  owner- 
ship or  letting  of  farms,  the  tenants — in 
case  they  were  injured  by  such  change 
of  circumstances — should  have  the  power 
of  remedying  their  grievance,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  wrong.  He  as- 
sured the  House  he  had  onfy  brought 
the  Bill  forward  from  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  serious  necessity  of  the  question 
with  which  it  proposed  to  deal — a  ques- 
tion which  affected  social  arrangements 
no  less  than  economical  considerations. 
He  would  now  conclude  by  moving  the 
second  reading. 

Sm  EOBEET  ANSTEUTHEE  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Loch.) 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  :  I  shaU  trouble 
the  House  but  for  a  few  moments  while  I 
give  my  reasons,  or  I  would  rather  say 
my  excuses  for  supporting  the  Bill 
brought  forward  by  my  hon.  Friend. 
As  the  House  is  aware,  I  have  strong 

3  E 
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opinions  in  regard  to  the  game  laws; 
they  are,  to  my  mind,  an  absolute  ana- 
chronism ;  most  injurious  to  the  country 
at  large ;  damaging  and  insulting  to  the 
agricultural  community ;  and  tending 
directly  to  the  wholesale  demoralization 
of  the  people.  That  being  so,  it  can 
hardly  be  satisfactory  to  me,  or  to  those 
who  voto  with  me,  to  support  a  Bill  that 
does  nothing,  as  one  may  say,  but  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  question,  and  which  for 
any  real  amendment  of  the  system  I  be- 
lieve to  be  altogether  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient. The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Loch) 
said  he  should  discuss  the  Bill  as  one  of 
mere  dry  business,  which  he  described 
as  tlie  only  light  in  wliich  it  shoiild  be 
considered  ;  but  when  we  know  from  our 
judicial  statistics  that  upwards  of  10,000 
of  our  fellow-coimtrymen  are  now  an- 
nually tempted  into  poaching,  I  cannot 
feel  that  the  subject  is  adequately  de- 
scribed as  one  of  dry  business ;  and  I 
noticed  that  my  hon.  Friend  himself  re- 
cognized this  when  in  noticing  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr. 
Stui>t)  he  endorsed  his  opinion  that  the 
convictions  for  poaching  in  this  country 
inspired  him  with  alarm,  and  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  community.  I  observe,  too, 
that  my  hon.  Friend,  in  criticizing  what 
I  may  well  call  the  anti-game  law  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member,  went  far  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  own  Bill,  and  uttered 
sentiments  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
views  I  have  expressed  in  favour  of  abo- 
lition of  these  laws.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dorset  had  said  that  practically  the 
game  laws  were  not  in  existence  on  his 
estate,  so  good  was  the  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  farmers  and 
labourers  about  him ;  he  did  not  allow  the 
crops  to  be  eaten  up  by  ground  game,  and 
they,  for  their  part,  had  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  his  reasonable  sport.  Upon 
this  my  hon.  Friend  exclaimed — *  *  Where, 
then,  is  the  need  of  game  laws  at  all  ?" 
I  must  say  I  thought  1  never  heard  better 
thunder  in  my  life,  but  I  must  take  leave 
to  toll  my  hon.  Friend  that  I  claim  that 
as  my  thunder.  Perhaps  the  best  reason 
I  can  give  for  suppoiiing  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  is  that  its  provisions 
are  so  entirely  small,  and  it  woiJd  not 
stop  any  more  thorough  measure— of 
course  I  meetn  my  own — from  passing 
even  this  very  Session.  My  hon.  Friend 
expressed  his  opinion  that  Ids  measure 
had  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  fanners  of  Scotland.    I  confess  I 

Jfr.  J".  A.  Tayhr 


heard  that  statement  with  astonishment. 
From  communications  which  I  have  had 
from  farmers,  and  ^m  reading  some  of 
their  organs  of  the  Press,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  my  hon.  Friend, 
in  describing  their  adherence  to  his 
measure  as  unanimous,  was  led  into  a 
great  exaggeration.  Why,  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  I  received  a  copy  of 
a  Caithness  paper  giving  an  account  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Caithness  A^oultural 
Association,  in  which  Mr.  Purves,  a 
tenant-farmer,  came  down,  as  it  seemed, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  upon  the  meeting 
— which  was  not  intended  for  a  discuB- 
sion  of  the  game  laws — and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  some  casual  pro-game  law 
remarks  on  the  part  of  the  chairman, 
declared  that,  for  Ids  part,  he  considered 
that  there  was  no  use  saying  one  thing 
and  doing  another,  or  endeavouring  at 
agricultural  meetings  to  blind  people  by 
c&p-trap  as  to  the  real  position  of  mat- 
ters, and  that  of  the  various  Bills  under 
consideration,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  nothing  would  do  but  total 
abolition.  Still  I  am  aware  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Loch)  has  per- 
suaded— or  shall  I  say  misled — a  certain 
proportion  of  tenant-farmers  to  imagine 
that  his  Bill  would  give  considerable  re- 
lief, and  it  would  have  an  appearanoe  at 
least  of  being  ungracious  and  unkind  if 
one  opposed  a  Bill,  honestly  intended  to 
go  in  the  right  direction,  because  one 
was  in  favour  of  a  more  complete  scheme. 
There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the 
BlU.  to  which  I  can  give  my  imqualified 
adhesion,  and  that  is  the  transference  of 
jurisdiction  from  the  justices  of  the  peace 
to  the  sheriff.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in 
my  opinion,  anything  which  takes  the 
administration  of  the  law  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  is  a 
ereat  advantage  to  the  community.  It 
IS  on  these  grounds  that  I  shaU  give  my 
Tincordial  support  to  the  Bill. 

SiE  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
ho  objected  to  this  Bill,  because  it  was 
perfectly  impracticable,  and  because  there 
were  in  it  clauses  which  were  entirely 
opposed  to  fair  transactions  and  fair 
equality  between  man  and  man.  He 
looked  upon  an  agreement  between  a 
landlord  and  tenant  as  a  binding  oove- 
nant,  entered  into  between  two  persons, 
each  upon  considerations  of  his  own 
interest.  It  was  now  sought  to  set  aside 
this  covenant  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  parties.    Such  an  interference  with 
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the  rights  of  private  contract,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  should  have  his  most 
strenuous  opposition.  He  had  described 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  as  a  profli- 
gate clause^ — he  thought  this  clause  just 
as  profligate.  It  was  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  the  tenant  had  no  remedy  for 
any  oppressive  act  of  the  landlord  in 
respect  of  the  game.  Only  last  year  the 
Court  of  Session  had  determined  a  case 
in  which  the  tenant  obtained  damages 
against  his  landlord  for  having  incon- 
siderately increased  the  game  on  his 
farm.  Did  they  suppose  me  tenants  in 
Scotland  were  such  slaves  that  they  dared 
not  appear  against  their  landlord  ?  They 
were  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  educated  men  in  Europe,  and  he 
could  not  believe  such  an  assertion.  This 
Bill  was  a  sham  and  a  delusion,  due  to 
an  agitation  which  had  been  got  up  in 
that  House.  He  should  oppose  this  Bill 
in  every  way  he  possibly  could,  and  he 
should  do  this  the  more  readily  because 
the  Lord  Advocate  intended  to  introduce 
his  Bill  next  Thursday.  He  believed 
that  Bill  proposed  to  deal  in  a  fair  way 
between  man  and  man  on  this  question ; 
and  now  that  the  people  of  Scotland  had 
got  it  before  them,  thisy  were  beginning 
to  think  better  of  the  agitation.  There 
was  already  a  split  in  ihe  camp.  That 
being  so,  he  thought  the  Lord  Advocate 
would  have  a  isSs  chance  to  pass  his 
Bill.  He  would,  therefore,  recommend 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Loch)  to  withdraw 
his  Bill,  and  to  allow  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  the  authority  of 
Government,  to  bring  in  his  measure — 
because  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
no  private  Member  would  ever  be  able 
to  compete  with  a  Government  Bill  on 
the  game  laws  in  that  House.  When  he 
was  a  young  man  he  remembered  the 
late  Duke  of  Gordon  told  him  he  never 
remembered  a  young  Scotch  Member 
who  did  not  bring  in  a  Salmon  Bill.  It 
was  the  mode  he  had  of  introducing 
himself  to  that  House.  The  Scotch 
Members,  it  seemed,  now  adopted  Game 
Bills  for  the -same  purpose. 

Mb.  M'COMBIE  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Loch),  but  only  as  an  instalment  in  the 
right  direction.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  he  would  only  accept  total 
aboHtion  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  That  was  the  determination 
of  himself  and  of  all  the  tenant-farmers 
of  Aberdeenshire,     The  tenant-farmers 


of  that  coimty — ^the  largest  cattle-breed- 
ing and  cattle-feeding  county  in  Britain 
— had  sent  him  there  to  spee^  for  them. 
They  did  not  ask  to  have  a  duty  on 
foreign  com ;  they  did  not  ask  for  re- 
striction on  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  free  of  disease  —  his  constituents, 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland,  feared 
no  competition  provided  they  would  only 
preserve  their  crops  from  being  destroyed 
by  game,  and  relieve  them  of  the  law  of 
hypothec  and  the  malt  tax.  They  asked 
for  relief  from  these  grievances  that 
they  might  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  foreigner  with  their  cattle 
and  com.  They  trusted  the  (Govern- 
ment would  give  them  their  support ; 
but  he  feared  they  need  not  expect 
much  assistance  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, either  against  the  game  laws 
or  any  other  grievance.  The  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland  would  never  for- 
give him  for  three  or  four  things — 
the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  shepherds' 
dog^ ;  the  tax  on  farm  horses  let  out  for 
hire  for  the  improvement  of  our  roads ; 
the  gun  tax ;  and  charging  duty  on  a 
farm  servant  if  he  should  take  the  saddle 
from  his  horse  only  once  in  a  year ;  and 
he  took  that  opportunity  of  informing 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  England  with 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland,  and  that 
he  had  done  the  Government  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  But  the  question  now 
before  the  House  was  the  protection  of 
the  crops  from  game ;  and  in  this,  as 
he  said  before,  he  trusted  the  Liberal 
Government  would  give  them  their  sup- 
port. 

Mb.  0.  S.  PAEKEE  said,  the  House 
had  heard  with  evident  interest  the  hon. 
Member  for  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  en- 
titled, if  anybody  was,  to  speak  for  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Scotland.  Like  his  hon. 
Friend  the  mover  of  this  Bill  (Mr.  Loch), 
he  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
because  though  this  was  the  third  time 
his  name  had  been  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill,  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  on  it.  The 
Bill  was  for  Scotland  alone,  and  was  di- 
rected solely  to  putting  down  over-pre- 
servation of  ground  game ;  and  that  he 
thought  it  was  universally  admitted  was 
a  grievance  that  required  a  remedy. 
The  only  difference  in  opinion  was  that 
some  thought  the  grievance  veiy  seri- 
ous, while  others  thought  it  compara-! 
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tively  email.  For  himself,  lie  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  it  a  serious  griev- 
aneo.  First,  as  regarded  the  destruction 
of  food.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
quite  believed  in  the  largo  calculations  of 
the  lion,  ^fomber  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P. 
A.  Taylor)  last  year ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great 
consuni])tiou  of  food  by  hares  and  rab- 
bits. 15ut  he  (Mr.  Parkor)  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an- 
other thing — namely,  that  the  principal 
objection  was  not  to  what  hares  and 
rabbits  eat,  but  to  what  they  destroy 
and  spoil.  Before  the  Committee  of 
1846,  Mr.  Pusey  said— 

"  It  has  been  often  asked  how  many  bares 
were  equivalent  to  ono  sheep  upon  a  farm,  but 
that  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  perfectly  unjust  view 
of  tlio  question.  If  you  had  a  score  of  bares 
folded  like  a  score  of  sheep  on  any  part  of  the 
farm  they  would  cat  all  tliey  could  find,  and  it 
would  bo  but  a  small  loss ;  but  tho  question  is 
what  tho  loss  would  be  if  the  sheep  wero  allowed 
to  wander  over  the  whole  farm  to  help  themsel?e8 
where  they  pleased." 

The  loss,  therefore,  from  the  preserva- 
tion of  ground  game  was  very  consider- 
able, and  was  aggravated  by  the  mo- 
dem system  of  farming,  which  rendered 
tho  crops  more  liable  to  injury.  Over- 
preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits  was 
incompatible  with  high  farming.  No 
wonder  then  that  in  Scotland  it  created 
irritation  between  the  landlords  and 
tenants.  The  Lord  Advocate  said  it  was 
a  question  of  rent  and  bargain  only.  But 
it  was  diihcidt  to  estimate  beforehand 
the  amount  of  damage  done  by  game  on 
a  fann — it  differed  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  season  to  season.  In  England, 
wliore  tho  tenure  was  usually  from 
year  to  year,  this  was  less  difficult  of 
adjustment ;  but  in  Scotland,  where  the 
tenure  was  generally  a  19  years'  lease, 
it  was  different.  His  next  objection 
was  that  this  large  breeding  of  game 
encouraged  poachmg,  which,  in  a  county 
magistrate's  point  of  view,  was  almost 
worse  than  theft,  but  it  might  rather 
be  regarded  as  the  half-way  house  to 
thieving ;  indeed,  it  was  more  than 
half-way,  because  the  honest  man,  with 
an  inherent  love  of  sport,  would  go 
out  on  what  he  considered  an  innocent 
poaching  expedition,  and  would  get 
more  and  more  into  tho  habit  until  he 
was  really  little  better  than  a  thief.  At 
the  same  time,  public  opinion  would  not 
support  the  law  in  dealing  with  him  as  a 
thief.   That  was  the  difficulty  in  the  way 

Mr.  C.  S.  Parher 


of  making  game  property.  Pablio  opinion 
would  abide  by  the  present  doctrine  of 
the  law,  that  there  can  be  no  property  in 
animals  wild  by  nature  ;  and  instead  of 
regarding  poacliing  in  the  light  of  thiev- 
ing, the  farmer  is  likely  to  look  upon 
the  poacher  who  did  not  break  down  his 
fences  with  leniency,  if  not  with  consider- 
able favour.     ["No,  no!"]    Manyhon. 
Members  thought  a  legislative  remedy 
was  not  required.   No  doubt  many  land- 
lords— of  whom  the  hon.   Member   for 
Berwickshire  (Mr.  Eobertson)  was  a  good 
type — so  dealt  with  their  tenants  that  this 
question  of  ground  game  was  kept  quiet ; 
and  of  late  there  had  been  more  of  this 
considerate  conduct  in  consequence  of 
the  agitation  which  had  arisen.      No 
doubt,  if  such  conduct  should  become 
universal,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
legislative  remedy.     But  it  was  not  so. 
A  minority  continued  to  push  their  rights 
as  landlords  to  extremes,  and  thereby 
do    practical    injustice    to    tenant-far- 
mers.    This  injustice  must  be  stopped ; 
and  indeed    the    number  of   Bills   on 
the  game  laws  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  showed  that  the  pubHo 
opinion  was  that  a  legislative  remedy 
was  required.    He  would  divide  those 
Bills  into  two  classes.    There  were  those 
which  permit  tho  number  of  hares  and 
rabbits  to  remain  as  at  present,  but 
provide  compensation  for  the  damage 
sustained ;  and  there  wero  those  which 
put  an  end  to  the  damage,  instead  of 
giving  compensation.     To  the  'former 
class  belonged  the  measure  of  theGknrem- 
ment,  the  Lord  Advocate  being  still  of 
the  same  opinion  as  he  was  in  a  former 
year.      But    supposing   that   measure 
passed,  and  granting  even  that  it  would 
be  efficient,  still  it  would  not  diminish 
the  wanton  destruction  of  food,  nor  even 
the  temptations  to  crime ;  all  it  would  do 
would  be  to  afford  the  tenant  compensa- 
tion for  damage  done.     Moreover,  what 
prospect  was  there  of  the  measure  being 
efficient,  if  it  placed  no  limit  on  oppres- 
sive contracts?     Let  the  remedy  in  the 
Act  be  ever  so  good,  if  tho  lease  might 
forbid  recourse  to  that  remedy,  would 
not  the  intention  of  tho  Act  be  defeated 
by  the  contract  ?     To  pass  to  the  other 
class  of  legislative  remedies,  there  was 
first  the  extreme  measure  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor), 
who  proposed  to  take  away  absolntelT 
all  artificial  protection  of  wild  animaJs 
by  law.    Next  came  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Linlithgow  (Mr.  M*Lagan),  who 
l)roposed  not  to  sweeiy  away  the  whole 
of  the  present  legal  provisions,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  protect  rabbits 
and  hares.  According  to  that  scheme, 
the  public  came  on  the  land,  subject  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  trespass,  and  might 
boat  down  the  nimiber  of  hares  and 
rabbits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  grievance.  Now,  he  did  not  think 
that  tenant-farmers  preferred  to  have 
that  done  by  trespassers — they  would 
much  rather  see  ^q  game  which  de- 
stroyed their  crops  diminished  by  the 
landlords,  or  still  better  by  themselves. 
But  supposing  this  Bill,  or  supposing  even 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  became  law,  repeal- 
ing artificial  protection,  the  contacts 
would  remain  the  same,  and  the  an- 
omalous position  of  the  tenants  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory ;  the  fanner  being 
bound  by  his  contract  not  to  touch 
hares  on  his  own  farm,  while  the  public 
woidd  be  free  to  take  them,  subject 
only  to  the  ordinary  law  of  trespass. 
It  was  the  consideration  of  these  alter- 
natives which  had  induced  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Loch) 
to  introduce  a  measure  which  contained 
the  somewhat  startling  provision  for 
the  prohibition  of  aU  contracts  of  the 
character  indicated.  Three  objections 
had  been  urged  against  this  innovation 
in  Scottish  law  and  practice.  The  first 
was  that  brought  against  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  immoral  and  pro- 
fligate. This,  however,  he  thought  was 
owing  to  a  misconception,  and  arose  from, 
an  error  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill. 
This  had  been  remedied,  and  the  Bill,  as 
it  now  stood,  did  not  propose  in  any  way 
to  touch  existing  contracts,  except  by 
equitable  arbitration,  and  only  prohi- 
bited contracts  of  the  description  referred 
to  in  the  future.  Next,  it  had  been 
said  that  the  course  proposed  was  un- 
precedented, and  thirdly,  that  the  BiU 
would  be  evaded.  Evaded  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be,  imless  the  tenant  chose 
to  evade  it.  And  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wick  had  shown  that  it  was 
not  unprecedented.  He  had  quoted  from 
the  statute  book  clauses  precisely  similar 
in  character  from  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and  the  Truck  Act.  From  the  latter 
Act  his  hon.  Friend  read  the  clause 
making  contracts  for  the  payment  of 
wages  other  than  in  the  current  coin  ille- 
gal, null  and  void;  and  he  (Mr.  Parker) 


would  remind  the  House  that  the  recent 
inquiries  into  the  truck  system  pointed 
towards  renewed  approval  of  that  in- 
terference with  contract ;  and  he  would 
ask  why,  on  a  like  principle,  should  not 
the  Legislature  extend  to  oppressive  con- 
tracts between  landlord  and  tenant,  in 
respect  of  game,  the  same  illegality 
which  they  attributed  to  such  contracts 
of  employer  and  workmen  in  respect 
of  wages  ?  That  point,  however,  could 
be  further  dealt  with  in  Committee. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  deal  with  this 
question  by  legislation;  and  it  applied 
to  ground  game,  and  did  not  touch 
winged  game.  There  was  another  prin- 
ciple in  which  it  agreed  with  the  Bill 
of  the  Government,  which  would  pro- 
pose, he  believed,  to  transfer  the  right 
over  ground  game  jfrom  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant,  who  however  was  intended  to 
transfer  it  back  again  in  the  lease.  The 
point  where  difference  began  between  the 
Bills  was  the  interference  with  contract ; 
and  that  was  a  question  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  when  they  had  the  al- 
ternative presented  by  the  Government. 
For  the  present,  inasmuchas  this  Bill  re- 
cognized the  substantial  grievances  of 
tenant-farmers  and  dealt  with  them  by 
transferring  power  over  the  ground 
game  to  the  tenant,  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  show  themselves  in  > 
earnest  by  assenting  to  the  second  read- 
ing. If  they  would  do  this,  he  was 
prepared  to  say  that  the  future  stages 
would  not  be  pressed  forward  in  an  in- 
convenient manner. 

Sib  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
that  there  was  so  much  in  the  Bill  of 
what  he  approved  that  it  was  with  some 
reluctance  ^he  rose  to  state  why  he  op- 
posed this  legislation.  He  took  exception 
especially  to  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Loch)  regarding  the  great 
imanimity,  the  universal  approval  with 
which  his  Bill  had  been  received  in  Scot- 
land. [Mr.  Loch  said  he  had  not  gone 
as  far  as  that ;  what  he  said  was  that 
it  had  received  almost  universal  assent.] 
On  the  contrary,  from  indications  he 
(Sir  Edward  Colebrooke)  had  witnessed 
among  his  own  constituents,  and  from 
communications  he  had  received,  and 
from  what  he  had  himself  read  in  the 
newspapers,  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  tiiis  was  a  "Bill  which,  inter- 
fering with  contract,  was  one  which 
should  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legisla.* 
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ture,  unless  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
remedying  the  grievances  complained  of. 
Now,  speaking  for  his  own  district,  the 
grievances  were  exceptional,  and  did  not 
call  for  the  extreme  remedies  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Loch)  pro- 
posed. Now,  with  regard  to  the  strin- 
gency of  the  clauses  respecting  game  in 
leases,  such  as  those  the  hon.  (^ntleman 
had  read,  the  reason  why  they  were  so 
readily  signed  by  the  intended  tenant 
was  very  woU  kiiown — it  was  because 
the  tenant  knew  that  however  stringent 
they  might  be  in  words,  so  as  to  pro- 
serve  to  the  landlord  all  his  rights— that 
the  game  would  not,  in  fact,  bo  preserved 
so  rigidly  as  would  interfere  with  the 
crops,  be  injurious  to  cultivation  or  in 
any  degree  vexatious  to  himself.  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  ho  was  nevertheless 
boimd  to  admit  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial grievance,  that  the  tenant-far- 
mer had  a  right  to  complain,  and  that 
they  ought  to  apply  a  remedy.  One  of 
these  was  one  wluch  his  hon.  Friend 
had  pointed  out.  Circumstances  might 
change ;  his  landlord  might  change ;  and 
the  tenant  might  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  might  be  cruelly  used. 
It  was  a  matter  for  the  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  one 
with  which  the  Legislature  should  deal. 
But  then  came  a  very  formidable  diffi- 
culty— that  of  defining  what  was  ex- 
cessive preservation,  and  what  was  the 
remedy,  and  how  to  apply  it.  But  such 
a  difficiiltv  ought  not  to  discourage  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate). If  he  dealt  with  the  subject 
boldly,  as  he  had  done  last  Session,  it 
was  probable  he  would  carry  both 
sides  of  the  House  with  him,  because  he 
would  give  effect  to  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  many  hon.  Members,  and  se- 
cure the  goodwill  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  He  believed  there  was  a  great 
evil  in  the  preservation  of  hares  and 
rabbits  ;  but  it  could  bo  modified  by 
wise  legislation,  though  not  of  the  cha- 
racter proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick.  His  hon.  Friend  said  that  the 
g^eat  evil  of  the  game  laws  was  that 
they  tended  to  encourage  bad  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  But  the 
leading  provision  of  his  own  measure 
was  so  startling,  inasmuch  as  it  inter- 
fered with  freedom  of  contract,  that  it 
could  not  be  justified  except  on  stronger 
grounds  than  any  he  had  advanced.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  cited  the  case  of  Ire- 
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land  in  connection  with  the  Land  Bill, 
as  an  analogous  case.  He  (Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke)  understood,  however,  that 
that  Act  was  passed  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  Ireland;  and 
he  was  quite  confident  that  had  it  been 
understood  at  the  time  that  it  was  to 
form  a  precedent  which  might  be  ap- 
plied to  all  cases  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  Bill  would 
never  have  been  passed.  Ireland  had 
peculiarities  which  made  the  legislation 
recently  provided  for  her  necessary ;  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  such  legislation 
was  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  farmers  in  Scot- 
land were  an  independent  body,  and 
were  quite  capable  of  making  a  bargain 
for  themselves ;  and  they  might  de]>end 
upon  it  that  this  question  of  the  pre- 
servation of  game  was  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  The  presumption  was  that 
it  was  not  passed  over  when  they  were 
signing  their  leases.  Beyond  this,  he 
said,  and  he  felt  strongly  upon  the  point, 
that  that  Bill,  instead  of  improving, 
would  embitter  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  that,  so  fiar 
from  promoting  it,  would  discourage  that 
cultivation  which  was  the  honour  and 
glory  of  Scotland.  K  it  were  only  on 
tiie  ground  of  its  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  contract,  it  was  equally  de- 
sired on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  g^ 
rid  of  it.  The  very  Bill  of  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Linlithgow  was  preferable. 
Mr.  0.  DALEYMPLE  desired  to  say 
a  few  words  as  one  who  never  sufEered 
politically  from  the  game  question,  and 
never  profited  by  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  did  not  wonder  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Perthshire  (Mr. 
Parker)  had  spoken  warmly  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  it  was  to  this  question  more  than 
to  anything  else,  that  he  owed  his  seat  in 
the  House.  He  therefore  did  not  blame 
his  hon.  Friend  for  his  warmth,  and  it 
was  worthy  of  notice  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  never  promoted  agitation  about  the 
game  question ;  while  he  had  never  failed, 
when  occasion  arose,  to  press  it  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  which  was 
more  than  could  be  said  for  others  who 
had  equally  profited  by  the  agitation. 
For  himself  he  was  heartily  desirous  of 
having  any  grievances-and  there  was  a 
grievance — from  which  tenant-farmers 
might  suffer,  removed ;  but  imfortimately 
there  were  not  a  few  persons  in  Scotland 
who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
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legislation,  because  it  would  take  out  of 
the  way  a  fruitful  source  of  agitation, 
Gftpecially  at  the  elections.  The  grievance 
was,  in  his  opinion,  confined  to  a  few 
districts  of  the  country ;  and  a  few  of  the 
large  proprietors  were  responsible  for  the 
state  of  things.     He  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perthshire  what  ho 
meant  by  saying  that  farmers  looked 
with  favour  upon  poachers  who  relieve 
them  from  superabundant  game?    For 
every  such  farmer  as  his  hon.  Friend 
could  produce,  he  (Mr.  Dabymple)  was 
confident  he  could  produce  a  dozen  or  20 
who  would  look  with  far  more  favour  on 
the    sport  of   their    landlord    and   his 
friends,  even  although  they  might  have 
suffered  some  damage  from  game.  BeaUy 
his  hon.  Friend  must  not  so  misquote  the 
farmers  of  Scotland  in  that  way.     He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down  that  there  was 
nothing  like  a  universal  approval  by  the 
farmers  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Wick  Burghs.     He  should  be 
sorry  to  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Wick  the  expressions  he  had 
heard  used  towards  him  and  his  Bill; 
and  it  was   not  to  be    supposed  that 
many  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scotland 
wished  to  repudiate  contracts  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  their  eyes  open. 
He  wished,  in  passing,  to  point  out  the 
very  remarkable  circumstance  that  deer 
were  omitted  from  all  mention  in  the 
Bin.     He  commended  that  to  the  notice 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick,  and  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
explain  the  omission.     He  did  not  think 
the  reason  was  far  to  seek ;  but  so  vigo- 
rous a  game  law  reformer  ought  surely 
to  have  made  some  mention  of  deer,  for 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  deer  com- 
mitted a  great  amount  of  damage  on  cul- 
tivated land.     He  merely  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  considering  it  in  Committee — ^if,  in- 
deed, the  BiS  should  ever  reach  that 
stage.      The  word  *' profligate,"  which 
was  used  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone),  was  not  contained  in  his 
(Mr.  Dalrymple's)  vocabulary;  but  he 
did  say  that  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  of  a  very  serious 
character.     He  appeared  to  glory  in  the 
interference  with  the  rights  of  contract 
which  he  contemplated  in  his  Bill.    They 
had  had  the  Truck  Act  quoted,  and  the 
Irish  Land  Act  was  now  to  be  cast  up  to 


them,  and  that  was  exactly  what  he  (Mr. 
Dalrymple)  expected.     They  were  told 
last  Session  that  the  Land  Bill,  which 
was  admitted  to  initiate  some  extraordi- 
nary principles,  was  applicable  to  Lreland 
only;    but  he  (Mr.  Dalrpnple)    never 
doubted  that  it  would  soon  be  thought 
applicable  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  was,  however,  most  of  all  surprised 
at  one  instance  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  contract  which  the  hon.  Member 
quoted,  in  regard  to  marriage  with  a 
sister-in-law.     The  hon.  Member  would, 
he  supposed,  vote  that  day  against  this 
interference  (for  the  Bill  was  one  of  the 
Orders  for  the  Day),  and  it  was  strange 
that  he  should  quote  the  law  as  a  justi- 
fication of  another  interference  which 
his  Game  Bill  contemplated.     He  pro- 
tested against  the    view  of   the    hon. 
Member  for  Wick  that  Scotch  farmers 
entered  into  contracts  either  in  ignorance 
or  carelessness  as  to  the  terms  of  their 
leases.     That  certainly  was  not  the  case 
in  the  Lothians,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to    hold    some   property.      He 
knew  very  well  that  there  the  tenants 
went  very  carefully  through  the  clauses 
of  their  leases.     The  reservations  as  to 
game  were    accepted    as    a  matter  of 
course,  and  nobody  would  be  more  sur- 
prised than  the  tenants  themselves,  if 
they  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  set 
free  from  this  part  of  their  leases.     The 
game  question  was  not    a  subject  on 
which  he  felt  strongly ;  but  his  indigna- 
tion was  sometimes  roused  at  the  tone 
adopted  by  some  law  reformers,  for  they 
often  misrepresented  the  feeling  of  the 
farmers  of  Scotland,  who,  though  they 
might  have  a  sense  of  irritation,  would 
be  sorry  to  see  such  a  Bill  as  that  of 
the  hon.  Member    for    Leicester    pass 
into  law.    He  should  be  quite  satisfied  if 
the  question,  as  a  whole,  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Advocate.     In  the 
course  of  the  winter  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made  a  most  remarkable  speech 
in  Edinburgh;  in  fact,  he  thought  the 
speech  was  somewhat  too  Conservative. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  if, 
as  rumour  had  it,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man consented  to  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill.     Possibly  he  might  do  so,  with 
the  intention  of  referring  it  to  a  Select 
Committee ;   but,  by  assenting  to  the 
second  reading,  he  would  give  his  assent 
to  a  new  interference  with  the  law  of 
contract,  and  directly  in  the  teeth  of  hia 
own  speech  during  tiie  winter. 
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Mb.  M'LAGAN  said,  he  must  express 
Ms  regret  that  when  any  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Scotch  game  laws,  the  discussion 
always  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate  into  personalities.  He  was 
afraid  ho  must  himself  como  under  the 
class  of  Members  to  whom  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
James  Elphinstone)  had  referred,  for 
ho  had  himself  set  the  ball  rolling  by 
the  BiU  which  he  introduced  into  the 
House  some  years  ago;  but  he  could 
assure  his  hon.  and  gaUant  Friend  that 
no  man  could  be  more  sincere  than  ho  in 
trying  to  get  the  game  laws  of  Scotland 
amended.  This  Bill  was  called  "the 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill ;" 
but  three-fourths  of  the  lengthened  and 
laboured  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  was  taken  up  in  proving  that  they 
had  as  much  right  to  interfere  with  con- 
tracts in  regard  to  game  as  they  had  to 
interfere  with  the  truck  system,  and 
other  matters  of  that  kind.  The  truth 
was,  that  instead  of  being  "  the  Game 
Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill,"  this 
Bill  should  be  called  the  Land  Contracts 
Amendment  Bill.  There  was  very  little 
change  in  the  game  laws  involved  in  this 
Bill.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that 
of  interference  with  contracts  about  land. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  might 
just  as  well  have  introduced  a  Bill  pro- 
hibiting contracts  for  the  growing  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  anything  else  raised 
on  the  land,  as  a  Bill  prohibiting  in  the 
manner  that  he  proposed  to  do,  the  rais- 
ing of  hares  and  rabbits.  He  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  Preamble 
of  the  BiU,  for  ho  questioned  very  much 
whether  many  hon.  Members  had  read 
the  Preamble.    It  said — 

'*  Whereas,  in  rarious  parts  of  Scotland,  serious 
evils  have  arisen  from  an  excessive  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  has 
been  encouraged  or  permitted  to  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  cultivated  districts  ;  and  it  is  expedient 
that  the  game  laws  be  amended  with  a  view  to 
tlio  removal  of  these  evils." 

"\Miat  evils?  Tlie  evils  caused  by  an  exces- 
sive increase  in  the  number  of  hares  and 
rabbits  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. Were  they,  then,  to  understand 
that  this  Bill  was  to  apply  only  to  the 
cultivated  districts  ?  Were  those  exten- 
sive moors  of  Scotland^  where  hares  and 
rabbits  ''accumulate  and  men  decay," 
to  be  left  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  the 
Preamble  they  were  left  out.    The  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  Wick  stated 
that  there  was  a  general  and  almost  uni- 
versal approval  of  his  Bill  in  Scotland. 
Now,  six  months  ago  he  (Mr.  M'Lag^an) 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  issuing  circu- 
lars to  the  agricultural  societies  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  view  of  obtaining  inform- 
ation on  that  point.    He  issued  about 
50  circulars,  and  received  about  20  re- 
plies, cmd  one  only  of  those  replies  ap- 
proved entirely  of  the  principle  of  this 
Bill.     The  greater  number  of  the  per- 
sons   who    replied    were  in   favour  of 
striking  hares  and  rabbits  out  of  the  game 
list,  and  then  making  contracts  illegal. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wick 
quoted  to-day  largely  from  a  nobleman 
who   at  one  time  farmed  about  2,000 
acres  of  land  in  England,  who  began 
cultivating  as  a  great  game  preserver,  and 
who  found  by  experience  that  exten- 
sive game  preserving  was  quite  incom- 
patible with   good   cultivation.     Now, 
Lord    Hatherton's    evidence  was  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  striking  out  hares 
and  rabbits  from  the  class  of  game,  and 
that  was  the  principle  of  the  BiU  he  had 
introduced  two  years  ago.     He  was  glad 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
such  an  admirer  of  Lotd  Hatherton,  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  his  Lord- 
ship in  favour  of  the  change  which  he 
advocated.    If  this  Bill  were  passed,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,   prove  perfectly 
useless.  It  woidd  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed.   What  did  they 
in  Scotland  want?  They  wanted  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  hares  and  rabbits. 
This  Bill  proposed  to  interfere  with  game 
contracts—that  was,  to  prohibit  a  land- 
lord from  entering  into  any  agreement 
with  his  tenant  in  reference  to  game. 
But  how  was  this  ol^ect  to  be  accom- 
plished ?    They  would  find  that  this  BiU 
left  open  a  back-door,  by  means  of  which 
the  tenant  would  be  enabled  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  other  person 
than  his  landlord.    The  Bill  divested  the 
landlord  of  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  a  contract  with  the  tenant,  but  it 
left  the  tenant  at  liberty  to  contract  with 
any  other  party.    Now,  what  would  be 
the  result  of  this  ?    Supx>ose  a  farm  to 
be  offered  on  lease,  and  a  person  to  be 
willing  to  take  it — ^what  would  the  land- 
lord do  ?    Before  entering  into  any  con- 
tract with  a  tenant,  he  would  insist  upon 
the  tenant  divesting  himself  of  his  right 
of  killing  hares  ana  rabbits  in  favour  of 
his  butler  or  factor ;  and  afterwards  tbe 
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butler  or  factor  could  assign  the  right 
back  to  him.  So  that  matters  would  be 
in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before.  Now, 
he  had  heard  an  agument  in  favour  of 
this  Bill  which  struck  him  as  bein^  very 
remarkable.  There  was  a  tenant-farmer 
who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
He  got  up  at  a  meeting  of  tenant-farmers, 
and  said  that  he  objected  to  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  M 'Lagan,  because  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  hares  and 
rabbits  too  much ;  but  he  would  support 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Wick,  because  he  was  very  fond  of 
sporting,  and  he  wanted  to  have  plenty 
to  shoot.  What  was  the  use  of  our  pass- 
ing the  Bill  which  would  have  no  effect  ? 
The  Bill  would  fail  in  its  object  and  in- 
troduce a  worse  state  of  things  than  now 
existed. 

Mb.  FORDYOE  said,  that  as  Aber- 
deenshire had  been  referred  to  more 
than  once  during  that  discussion,  he  de- 
sired to  say  a  few  words.  His  consti- 
tuents took  a  keen  and  lively  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  the  game  griev- 
ance and  game  law  reform,  not  because 
he  was  one  of  those  noisy  agitators 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
etone),  but  because,  unfortunately,  there 
existed  a  curse  of  hares  and  rabbits 
imder  which  the  tenant-farmers  of  Scot- 
land groaned.  He  should  support  the 
present  Bill ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
doubted  whether  his  hon.  Friends  were 
advancing  the  cause  of  game  law  reform 
by  again  introducing  their  rival  schemes 
during  the  present  Session.  He  thought 
such  a  measure,  introduced  by  private 
Members,  had  smaU  chance  of  success ; 
in  his  humble  opinion,  the  time  had  come 
to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  on  Go- 
vernment. Circumstances  had  changed 
since  these  two  Bills  were  last  intro- 
duced. During  last  year  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  which  repre- 
sented the  views  of  Scotch  farmers  gene- 
rally, had  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
game  grievance,  and  its  proper  remedies. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  thought  it 
so  important  that  he  took  the  trouble  to 
come  all  the  way  £rom  London  and  make 
a  lon^  speech  in  defence  of  this  Bill ; 
and  we  hon.  Member  for  Linlithgow 
(Mr.  M'Lfigan)  delivered  another  long 
Bjjeech  in  favour  of  his  scheme.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  that  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  reconmiended 
the  amalgamation  of  those  Bills — a  re- 


solution which  had  been  quite  disre- 
garded by  the  two  hon.  Members  who 
were  present.  There  were  three  reasons 
why  Government  should  take  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  —  first,  because  only  a 
strong  Government  could  carry  a  satis- 
factory measure ;  secondly,  because  they 
had  now  got  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  what  was  wanted  by  the  Scotch 
farmers.  There  was  anotib.er  considera- 
tion to  the  force  of  which,  as  a  county 
Member,  he  could  not  be  insensible,  and 
that  was  that  the  Scotch  farmers  had 
discovered  that  the  Government  was  so 
strong  that  they  did  not  care  to  pay 
attention  to  their  claims,  and  they  were 
likely  to  try  the  other  side  at  the  next 
election.  K  this  Gbvemment  would  do 
nothine^,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  and 
leamea  Member  for  the  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen  Universities  (Mr.  Gordon), 
who,  when  he  was  Lord  Advocate,  did 
so  much  for  Scotland,  would  introduce 
the  Bill  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture ; 
and  if  he  did  he  was  sure  he  would  be 
well  supported  on  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Sib  GEAHAM  MONTGOMEEY  was 
understood  to  oppose  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  the  principle  of  interference 
with  the  right  of  contract  was  most  ob- 
jectionable. He  hoped  it  was  not  true, 
as  was  reported,  that  the  GOvemment 
were  about  to  support  that  Bill — espe- 
cially as  they  were  about  to  bring  in  a 
measure  on  the  subject  themselves. 

Sib  EGBEET  ANSTEUTHEE  rose 
to  protest  against  the  application  of  the 
word  ''profligate"  by  tiie  hon.  Member 
for  Portsmouth  (Sir  James  Elphinstone) 
to  a  clause  of  this  Bill.  TSir  James 
Elphinstone:  It  is  quite  !rarliament- 
ary.]  He  did  not  dispute  that ;  but  was 
sure  a  majority  of  the  House  would 
affree  with  him  in  objecting  to  the  use 
of  the  word  in  reference  to  the  clause 
limiting  contracts.  He  could  not  under- 
stand me  fear  which  was  manifested  in 
all  parts  of  the  House  of  dealing  with 
contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  such  con- 
tracts to  distinguish  them  from  contracts 
between  master  and  servant.  It  was 
amusing  to  hear  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  who  voted  for  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  last  year,  now  turn  round  and 
attempt  to  show  that  they  intended  the 
operation  of  that  Bill  to  be  conflned  to 
Ireland.  He  repudiated  such  a  doctrine. 
The  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
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either  sound  or  imsound.  If  it  was  un- 
sound, then  the  hon.  Members  near  him 
ought  to  have  voted  against  it.  If,  how- 
over,  tho  'principle  of  limitation  of  eon- 
tract  was  right,  why  should  it  not  be 
extended  to  Scotland?  The  law  of 
hypothec  gave  such  great  powers  to 
landlords  in  Scotland  that  they  could 
put  whatever  clauses  they  liked  with 
regard  to  game  into  tho  leases  which 
they  granted  to  tenant-farmers,  and  the 
latter  had  no  chance  of  making  a  fair 
bargain. 

Mr.  DYCE  NICOL  said,  that  he 
thought  nothing  could  show  the  increas- 
ing gravity  of  tliis  question  more  strik- 
ingly than  the  great  change  of  opinion 
which  had  recently  taken  place  among  a 
large  portion  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Scotland,  and  among  those  particu- 
larly who  were  formerly  opposed  to  any 
concessions ;  and  this  was  evinced  at 
several  of  the  county  meetings  of  last 
year,  when  it  was  stated  that  tho  mea- 
sure introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgowshire  (Mr.  M*Lagan),  of  omit- 
ting hares  and  rabbits  from  the  game 
laws,  was  inadequate  to  meet  tho  griev- 
ance arising  from  ground  game,  and 
that  almost  any  sacr&ce  would  be  made 
to  attain  the  settlement  of  a  question 
which  was  every  year  assuming  a  more 
serious  aspect,  as  destroying  all  that 
sympathy  and  good  feeling  between 
landlord  and  tenant  which  was  essential 
to  the  interests  of  both.  He  said  that 
this  was  not  exclusively  a  tenant-farmer's 
grievance,  as  he  held  that  any  landowner 
who  desired  to  turn  his  estate  to  the  best 
account  suffered,  as  the  law  now  stood 
as  to  hares  and  rabbits,  when  any  of  his 
neighbours  were  disposed  to  over-pre- 
serve them.  No  doubt  the  strongest 
repugnance  was  felt  as  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  contract; 
but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  their  enterprizing 
and  industrious  tenantry  in  Scotland  in 
getting  fanns,  except  subject  to  a  con- 
tract which  was  injurious  to  them,  which 
necessitated  a  wilful  and  wanton  waste 
of  the  soil ;  and  any  law  which  enabled 
a  landlord  to  exorcise  his  privileges  op- 
pressively was  inconsistent  with  pubuc 
policy,  and  could  not,  in  the  face  of 
Jiousehold  suffrage,  be  long  maintained. 
He  hoped  the  House  woiild  aUow  him 
to  read  a  few  words  from  a  speech  of  a 
landed  proprietor  who  held  an  office 
under  the  late  Goyemment,  and  whose ' 
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political  opinions  would  on  any  subject 
be  considered  sound  by  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site except  on  this  question,  on  wmch 
ho  had  recently  been  obliged  to  change 
his  opinion  on  retiring  to  his  estate.  So 
intolerable  had  the  agitation  become, 
that  at  a  late  county  meeting  he  said — 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  settle  the  game  qaettion 
and  romore  from  between  landlord  and  tenant 
those  unkindljr  and  dangerous  feelings  which  maj 
bring  forth  most  dangerous  fruits,  without  a  d^ 
olaration  on  the  part  of  Parliament  that,  in  regard 
to  ground  game,  the  right  must  be  giren  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant — I  mean  that  either  of  them 
shall  be  entitled  to  kill  the  ground  game  on  his 
farm  ;  in  fhct,  that  the  ground  game  shall  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  old  Roman  law  phrase,  extra 
eoniTMrcia — that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  no  longer 
bo  a  lawful  matter  for  bargain,  and  that  a  tenant 
shall  bo  entitled  to  kill  such  ground  game." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
brought  up  to  the  legal  profession ;  and 
he  trusted  that  tho  Lord  Advocate  would 
be  able  to  get  over  the  difficulty  which 
he  desired  to  make  out  as  to  drawing  a 
distinction  in  law  between  winged  and 
ground  &;ame,  for  it  was  only  in  regard 
to  the  latter  that  remedial  measures 
were  at  present  urged.  He  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  short  of  protection  under 
statute  for  such  loss  and  nuisance  would 
be  accepted  by  the  tenant-farmers,  and 
a  largo  portion  of  the  landowners  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  KINNAIED  said,  he  concurred 
with  his  hon.  Priend  tho  Member  for 
Aberdeenshire  (Mr.  Fordyce)  in  the  ob- 
servations he  had  just  addressed  to  the 
House,  in  thinking  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  effecting  a  radical  reform  in 
the  game  laws  ought  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  Government,   who  alone   had   the 

Sower  of  adequately  and  satisfactorily 
ealing  with  the  question.  Ho  consi- 
dered that  Scotland  had  been  rather 
harshly  dealt  with  by  the  Government, 
for  they  had  imposed  a  tax  upon  all  g^uns 
even  when  used  for  the  protection  of 
growing  crops,  and  also  upon  horses  used 
simply  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and 
last,  thoughnot  least,  upon  the  shepherds' 
collie  dogs,  which  were  of  prime  neces- 
sity. The  least,  therefore,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Gk)Yeiii- 
ment  was  a  thorough  and  effective  pro- 
tection for  agriculturists  against  over- 
preservation  of  game  in  general  The 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  had  said 
that  the  agitation  against  the  game  laws 
was  a  dieubonest  agitation  kept  up  by 
worthless  agitators.     He  appealed  to 
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the  result  of  the  last  Perthshire  election 
in  disproof  of  such  an  unwarrantable 
assertion,  and  were  this  not  sufiBicient, 
he  would  recommend  him  to  confer 
with  his  Friend  (Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell)  on  the  matter,  and  to  inquire 
of  him  whether  the  electors  of  Perth- 
shire deserved  to  be  thus  designated  by 
him. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE,  said,  that 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
he  acknowledged  the  importance  of  the 
subject  with  which  this  Bill  professed  to 
deal.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  much 
interest  out-of-doors,  causing  a  good  deal 
of  agitation,  and  he  might  almost  say 
of  excitement :  and  the  interest  which 
had  been  felt  in  it  for  years  had  been 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  measures  proposed  by  several  hon. 
Gentlemen.  The  variety  of  opinions  as 
to  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  al- 
leged grievances  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested among  the  tenant-farmers  them- 
selves. Her  Majesty's  Government 
showed  last  Session  their  opinion  that 
the  subject  was  one  which  might  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  dealt  with  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  proposing  a  measure  dealing 
-with  it ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  had  given  Notice  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  this  Session  which 
he  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  to-morrow.  Had 
that  measure  been  before  the  House 
now,  he  should,  in  all  probability,  have 
taken  the  course  of  actively  opposing 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wick ;  but 
imder  the  existing  circumstances,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  question, 
the  interest  that  had  been  manifested 
on  the  subject  in  Scotland,  and  the  va- 
riety of  opinions  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed, he  should  refrain  from  offering 
any  opposition  at  the  present  stage.  But 
he  assured  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bute  (Mr.  0.  Dalrymple)  that  his  opi- 
nions on  what  had  been  called — ^not  al- 
together accurately  according  to  his  view 
of  it,  the  game  question,  were  altogether 
unchanged ;  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
was  necessarily  opposed,  and  opposed  in 
principle,  to  what  appeared  to  mm  to  be 
the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
feature  of  the  present  Bill.  He  would 
characterize  the  leading  clause  in  it  as  a 
clause  disabling  men  of  great  intelli- 
gence, men  perfectly  able  to  conduct 
their  own  afiburS;  and  to  manage  business 


of  great  importance,  from  entering  into 
such  contracts  with  their  landlords  as 
they  pleased.  As  he  was  not  now  offering 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  he  would  not  enter  into  any  criti- 
cism of  its  provisions ;  but  he  would  say 
—  while  admitting  the  competency  of 
Parliament  to  place  restraints  upon  the 
freedom  of  contract — he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  case  in  question — that  of  land- 
lords letting  their  farms,  and  of  tenants 
taking  them  —  was  a  case  in  which  the 
Legislature  wcus  called  upon  to  interfere. 
The  case  was  not  analogous  to  the  case 
of  the  Truck  Act.  The  -object  of  the 
Truck  Act  was  the  public  object  of  pre- 
venting workmen  being  defrauded  by 
the  power  of  the  employers  ;  and  the 
other  cases  referred  to  were  all  cases  in 
which  the  Legislature  interfered  for  the 
public  interest.  But  altogether  he 
thought  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  a 
similar  character.  If  he  were  a  game- 
preserving  landlord — and  he  should  say 
that  those  who  had  been  preserving 
game  indiscreetly,  and  without  that  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  tenants 
which  they  ought  to  feel,  had  little  to 
answer  for,  because  he  believed  them  to 
be  exceptional  cases — but  if  he  were  a 
game-preserving  landlord  not  only  will- 
ing, but  anxious  to  oppress  a  tenant- 
farmer  by  multiplying  game  on  the  farm 
for  his  own  sport,  he  should  not  desire  a 
better  clause  than  that  which  was  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  for  that  was  a  clause 
which  would  be  a  most  powerful  engine 
in  the  hands  of  every  landlord  in  Scot- 
land who  wished  to  preserve  game.  For 
the  provision  of  that  clause  was  that 
if  in  any  case  a  clause  should  be  in- 
serted prohibiting  the  tenant  from  kill- 
ing hares  and  rabbits,  the  lease  should 
be  immediately  void ;  so  that  the  effect 
would  be  that  the  tenant  would  be  im- 
mediately turned  out  of  his  farm.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  be  a  most  powerful 
engine  of  oppression  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  landlords.  But  without  enter- 
ing frirther  into  the  provisions  of  the 
Bui,  which  he  believed  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  end  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  in  view,  he  would  not  now, 
for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  offer  any 
active  opposition  to  the  second  reading. 
But  he  reserved  to  himself,  at  a  future 
stage,  when  the  Government  measure 
was  brought  before  the  House,  to  take 
such  a  course  as  he  should  consider 
expedient. 
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Lord  GABLIES  said,  he  had  certainly 
hoped  that  it  would  not  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  a  word  on  this 
subject ;  but  there  had  been  a  debate 
going  on  for  the  last  three  hours  and 
u  half,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Members  sitting  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House.  But  after 
what  had  occurred ;  after  the  strong  ob- 
jections offered  to  the  Bill — and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Ijord  Advocate  were  as 
Htrong  as  any — he  felt  he  should  not  be 
discharging  his  duty  unless  he  were  to 
move  an  Amendment^  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  this  day  six  months. 
He  had  hoped  that  when  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate said  he  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  woidd  have 
ended  by  saying  that  the  Government 
intended  to  give  the  second  reading  an 
active  opj)Osition.  But  to  his  surprise 
the  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  took 
exactly  the  opposite  course — ^he  was  op- 
loosed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
would  support  the  second  reading.  Now, 
it  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Garlies)  not 
becoming  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  take  a  course  such  as  that  which  they 
had  annoimced.  They  should  either  say 
they  woidd  support  the  principle  of  the 
liiU,  and  go  into  the  Lobby  if  necessary 
in  support  of  that  principle ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  such  as  the  Lord  Advocate  had  de- 
scribed them  to  be,  they  should  be  pre- 
pared to  divide  the  House  against  the 
measure.  He  believed  it  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Lord  Advocato  to  take 
that  course,  as  it  was  for  him  to  com- 
plain of  it ;  but  he  supposed  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  a  "  tip "  from 
some  higher  authority  to  act  in  the  way 
he  had  done.  He  felt  that  the  only 
course  which  the  House  could  take,  after 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Lord  Advocate,  was  to  reject  this  Bill ; 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  CEAUFUED  seconded  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  did 
so  because  he  thought  it  was  desirable 
to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  not  a  party 
question.  He  was  fully  prepared  to 
remedy  such  grievances  as  were  capable 
of  remedy,  but  the  Bill,  instead  of  re- 
medying them,  would  only  create  ten-fold 
greater  grievances.  It  was  imnecessary 
fur  liim  to  detain  the  House  with  further 
arguments  against  the  Bill.  Hip  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Ad- 
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vocate  had  already  demolished  it  in  lan- 
guage which  expressed,  far  more  ably 
and  more  cogently  than  he  could  have 
done  his  objections  to  the  measure.  He 
gathered  from  his  speech  that  it  was 
simply  a  matter  of  delicacy  that  he  had 
not  opposed  the  second  reading,  because 
his  own  measure  on  the  subject  had  not 
yet  been  introduced.  It  could  only  be 
a  motive  of  that  kind  that  had  caused 
liim  to  say  that  he  would  not  at  once 
extinguish  the  Bill,  and  he  therefore 
thought  the  kindest  thing  they  could  do 
was  that  which  he  was  sure  he  wished  in 
his  heart — namely,  reject  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Lord  Garlies.) 

Mr.  GOEDON  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  there  should  be  a  remedy  applied 
to  any  alleged  grievance  arising  out  of 
the  game  laws,  in  order  that  an  end 
might  be  put  to  an  agitation  which  had 
been  got  up  in  Scotland  on  the  subject. 
He  was  therefore  glad  when  he  saw  on 
the  Notice  Paper  tuat  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate was  going  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  the  question. 
The  question  was  one  which  pre-emi- 
nently called  for  the  interference  of  Go- 
vernment, and  no  party  could  efiPectually 
settle  it  except  the  Government.  That, 
indeed,  was  the  view  taken  by  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  Lord  Advocate 
in  1869.  When  last  year  a  Bill  similar 
to  the  present  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Wick,  the  course  adopted  by  the  GK>- 
vemment  was  to  ask  for  a  postponement 
of  the  second  reading  till  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate had  introduced  his  own  Bill  on 
the  subject ;  and  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  ven- 
tured to  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  made  a  similar  re- 
quest, instead  of  not  opposing  the  further 
progress  of  the  Bill.  If  he  had  done 
so,  it  would  have  rendered  a  Division 
unnecessary.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  if  they  proceeded  to  a  vote  on  the 
second  reading  of  tliis  Bill,  there  would 
be  opposition  not  only  from  many  hon. 
Members  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House,  but  also  from  many  on 
the  other  side,  who  objected -to  what 
some  of  the  clauses  enacted  —  such 
clauses  being,  in  reality,  an  interference 
with  the  right  of  contract.     Now,  he 
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hiTTTflelf  was  extremely  anxionB  that 
there  should  be  a  settiiement,  and  was 
imwilHng  to  vote  against  a  measure 
which  professed  to  do  something  towards 
that  end ;  but  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a  Division,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
vote  against  this  Bill.  He  would  ven- 
ture, as  a  compromise,  to  propose  that 
the  second  reading  should  be  deferred 
until  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  when  they  could  consider 
both  measures  at  the  same  time.  That 
was  the  course  which  was  followed  last 
Session.  He  was  satisfied  there  had  been 
great  exaggeration  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  those  laws,  and  that  a  gene- 
ral case  had  been  endeavoured  to  be 
made  out,  because  of  exceptional  griev- 
ances. He  believed  there  was  a  good 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant  ge- 
nerally in  Scotland,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  Government  did  not  grant  the 
inquiry  which  some  time  ago  was  asked 
for  upon  this  subject,  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  if  it  had  been  brought 
home  to  the  landlords  that  alterations 
in  the  law  were  required,  they  would 
have  been  ready  to  a^ee  to  them.  If 
the  Lord  Advocate's  ^ill  was  to  settle 
this  question,  he  thought  they  should 
have  that  Bill  before  l£e  House  before 
they  assented  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  which  contained  a  principle  such  as 
that  embodied  in  the  measure  now  under 
consideration. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  85  ;  Noes 
154 :  Majority  69. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  six  months. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  DEAF, 

AND  DUMB  BILL— [Bill  14.] 

(Mr.  Wheelhoute,  Mr,  Mellor,  Mr.  Ward  Jackson.) 

SECOND  READINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  whether  the  second  reading 
was  agreed  to  or  not,  he  was  sure  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  one  which  would 
obtain  the  sympathy  of  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  that  House.  The  obj  ect  was  to  se- 
cure, so  far  as  it  was  possible,  education 
for  every  deaf  and  dumb;  or  blind  child 


in  the  kingdom.  He  believed  that  every 
other  coimtry  in  Europe  and  America 
recognized  the  claims  of  this  unfortunate 
class  ;  in  England  alone,  to  her  great 
scandal,  the  State  did  practically  nothing 
for  them.  Tet  in  England  one  person 
in  every  1,600  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
one  in  every  1,000  or  1,200  blind.  Such 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  as  belonged 
to  the  pauper'class  necessarily  shared  in 
the  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  but  the  State  had  practically  made 
no  provision  for  them  beyond  and  apart 
from  that  class.  There  were,  indeed, 
one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
enabled  Boards  of  Guardicms  to  send 
pauper  children  to  voluntarily  supported 
mstitutions ;  but  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
those  officers  to  spend  the  money  of 
the  ratepayers  in  seeking  out  persons 
so  afflicted ;  nor  could  they  attempt  to 
do  aU  that  was  possible  for  such  per- 
sons. Even,  however,  if  they  did  all 
they  could,  tiiere  would  still  be  a  wide 
space  left;  imoccupied.  Suppose  a  poor 
man,  with  eight  or  nine  cnildren — and 
he  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  knew  unfortuna- 
tely too  many  such  cases — one  of  whom 
was  deaf,  mute,  or  blind,  would  it  not 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  others  that  the 
father  should  spend  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  his  money  upon  educating  that 
one  ?  The  whole  cost  of  such  education 
ought  not  to  fall  upon  the  parent  in  that 
case ;  but  the  child  should  be  treated  as 
it  would  be  in  other  countries,  as  the 
child  of  the  State.  There  were  in  the 
three  kingdoms  40,000  or  60,000  in- 
dividuals, one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of 
whom  were  of  an  educationable  age,  of 
the  afflicted  classes  for  whom  the  Bill 
sought  to  provide,  who,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  where  the  Guardians  were 
zealous  in  their  duty,  received  no  educa- 
tion whatever.  Why,  he  would  ask, 
was  no  provision  made  for  them  in  the 
Bill  of  last  year?  Surely  if  it  were 
necessary  to  legislate  then  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  who  were  not  de- 
prived of  sight,  speech,  or  hearing,  it 
was  much  more  necessary  that  provision 
shoidd  be  made  for  the  education  of  these 
poor  creatures.  If  a  blind  child  were 
educated,  it  could  do  much  for  its  own 
assistance ;  and  an  educated  deaf  and 
dumb  person  often  mcule  a  better  work- 
man than  one  who  was  not  imdor  any 
such  deprivation.  They  were  very  easily 
taught  certain  trades,  and  it  was  not 
only  for  their  own  advantage  that  they 
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should  be  educated  in  fit  branohes  of 
industry,  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
measure  would  not  work,  and  that  it 
was  inopportune;  but  precisely  the 
same  thing  had  been  said  against  the 
Factory  Acts,  which  were  now  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  House  would  deal 
with  the  Bill  as  they  thought  fit ;  what 
he  wanted  was  not  so  much  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill  as  to  secure  the  im- 
mediate recognition  of  the  claims  of 
this  class.  He,  however,  thought  that 
the  Bill  was  adequate  for  its  object. 
The  1st  clause  rendered  it  compulsory 
on  the  Guardians,  on  application  from 
the  parents,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  to  send  any  such  child 
to  some  suitable  school,  whether  certified 
or  not,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  £24 
annually;  the  2nd  clause  enabled  tlie 
Guardians  to  send  the  child  to  school  in 
the  same  manner,  in  oases  where  no 
application  is  made  by  the  parent ;  and 
the  3rd  clause  authorized  the  Guardians 
in  cases  where  the  parent,  or  other  per- 
son, should  offer  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
support  of  any  child  in  any  such  school 
or  institution,  to  pay  the  residue  of  the 
expense ;  the  selection  of  the  institution 
being  left  with  the  Guardians.  There 
wore  certain  subsidiary  clauses ;  one  pro- 
viding that  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  a 
school  established  for  the  reception  of 
children  of  the  religion  to  which  such 
child  shall  belong ;  another  enabled  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  to  appoint 
a  special  Inspector  for  deaf  and  dumb 
schools ;  and  another  that  the  school,  on 
being  certified  by  the  Inspector,  shall 
receive  for  each  pupil  specified  payment. 
Ho  might  bo  told  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  Education  Act,  or  theEevisedCodo, 
which  could  prevent  the  instruction  of 
these  children;  but  still  there  was  no 
positive  provision  there  for  teaching 
them,  though  surely  there  might  at 
least  have  been  a  provision  that  books 
with  raised  type  should  be  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  blind  in  the  ordinary 
'^ sighted"  schools,  imder  the  recent 
Act,  a  matter  which  would  have  done 
much  towards  ensuring  the  spread  of 
education  among  them,  since  it  might  be 
taken  to  have  been  proved,  by  exx)eri- 
ments  lately  tried  in  Scotland,  that  many, 
if  not  most,  of  such  children  could  be 
thus  effectively  instructed.  Would  it 
be  believed  that  even  now — ^in  1871 — 
there  W6is  only  one  single  institution 
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throughout  England  for  the  education  of 
the  bund  sons  of  gentlemen,  an  estab- 
lishment of  which  he  (Mr.  Wheelhoose) 
could  not  speak  sufficiently  highly,  but 
it  was  quite  right  and  only  due  that  it 
should  be  named — the  College  at  Wor- 
cester— ^but  beyond  this,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  provision,  save  such  as  was 
made  by  voluntary  effort  alone,  for  the 
education  of  any  person,  either  blind  or 
deaf,  mute,  above  the  rank  and  class 
of  a  pauper.  Surely  some  remedy  for 
such  a  state  of' things  ought  to  be  at 
once  provided  by  the  State.  He  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  could  assure  the  House 
that  by  affording  such  instruction,  the 
rates  would  be  lessoned,  not  increased, 
by  following  out  the  course  he  indicated. 
He  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedy 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  TFTteelhottse,) 

Mb.  HIBBEET  said,  he  regretted 
that  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  BUI, 
because  everyone  must  sympathize  with 
the  object  the  hon.  Member  had  in  view. 
There  was,  however,  a  good  way  and  a 
bad  way  of  effecting  the  object,  and  he 
conceived  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
taken  the  very  worst  way.  It  might  be 
supposed,  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member,  that  children  of  the  class  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely neglected  by  Parliament.  That 
was  not  so.  In  the  year  1862  an  Act 
was  passed,  giving  power  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  send  deaf  and  dumb  or 
blind  children  to  certain  schools  certified 
by  the  Poor  Law  Department.  A  number 
of  such  schools  had  in  consequence  been 
certified — n£imely,  1 1  schoolsforthe  blind ; 
9  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  1  for  idiots,  and 
19  as  industrial  schools,  and  a  number  of 
these  afflicted  children  sent  to  them ;  and 
in  1867,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  a  Bill  was  passed  extending  the 
Act  to  adult  persons.  Therefore,  to  induce 
the  House  to  pass  such  a  Bill  as  the  pre- 
sent, the  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  snow 
that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  had  failed 
in  their  duty.  Last  year  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  com- 
pelled the  Boards  of  (luardians,  on  the 
apx)lication  of  the  parents  of  an  indigent 
blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  child,  to  send 
suchchildto  school — it  also  authorized  the 
Guardians,  where  the  parents  neglected 
their  duty,  to  step  in  and  provide  the 
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necessary  education;  and  that  the  ex- 
pense should  be  borne  in  part  by  the 
Guardians,  and  in  part  by  the  parents. 
The  measure  of  last  year  referred  to  the 
children  of  poor  persons ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  the  word  "  poor  "  was  omitted; 
and  the  1st  clause  referred  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes ;  so  that  under  its  pro- 
visions Boards  of  Guardians  might  be 
compelled  to  send  to  schools  of  the  de- 
scription mentioned  in  the  Bill  the  chil- 
dren of  well-to-do  people,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  their  maintenance  there  would 
fall  on  the  ratepayers.  If  the  Bill  passed, 
the  Poor  Law  Department  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  it  had  never  occupied 
before — ^that  of  controlling  the  Guardians 
in  the  amoimt  of  relief  to  be  given  in 
any  individual  case ;  and  that  was  one 
of  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed 
the  Bill.  The  2nd  clause  empowered 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  take  the  afflicted 
children  from  their  parents,  and  to  send 
them  to  any  schools  fitted  for  their  re- 
ception; and  though  pauper  children 
were  at  present  maintained  and  educated 
for  £14  or  £16  a-year  in  workhouse 
schools,  the  Bill  provided  that  whenever 
the  Guardians  exercised  that  power  they 
should  pay  a  sum  of  at  least  £24  a-year 
fbr  every  child  they  sent  to  school. 
The  provisions  of  the  Bill  woidd  very 
soon  add  another  grievance  to  those 
already  complained  of  by  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  heavy  burden  of  the  local 
rates.  He  trusted  the  House  would  not 
break  through  the  principle  of  Poor 
Law  relief — ^namely,  that  the  Guardians 
were  the  persons  to  decide  what  was  the 
proper  relief  to  be  given,  and  that  it 
should  not  bo  left  to  the  central  autho- 
rity to  decide  matters  of  this  kind.  If 
the  Bill  applied  to  the  pauper  class  only, 
there  was  a  provision  already  for  the 
pauper  class  of  such  children ;  if  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  pauper  class  alone,  then 
the  whole  duty  should  be  referred  to  the 
Educational  Board.  He  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this 
day  six  months." — (Mr.  JEKbhert?) 

Mr.  STNAN  opposed  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  cost  of  this  eompulsory 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  should  be  thrown  on  the  local 
taxation  rather  than  on  the  Educational 


Department.  Thehon.  Gentleman  who 
had  moved  the  second  reading  had  failed 
to  show  that  the  machinery  at  present 
provided  was  ineffective.  Moreover,  he 
seemed  to  be  unaware  that  the  Act  of 
25  &  26  Viet.y  which  was  the  basis  of 
his  present  Bill,  did  not  extend  to  Ire- 
land. But  the  Poor  Law  Boards  there 
had  power,  under  a  special  law,  to  send 
such  children  to  special  institutions  and 
to  pay  for  them. 

Mb.  M'LABEN  said,  that  in  Scotland 
the  practice  of  sending  blind  children  to 
school  and  giving  the  teachers  a  Httlo 
gratuity  for  teaching  the  children  to 
read  by  means  of  raised  characters  had 
worked  well.  Such  a  system  was  well 
worth  tiTing  in  this  co^try,  especially 
when  it  was  recollected  how  very  small  a 
proportion  of  the  blind  were  educated 
at  dl. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  op- 
posed the  BiU.  It  was  one  which  would 
certainly  fail  in  practice.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  mat  some  amendment 
of  tlie  existing  law  might  not  be  made ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  afflicted  children 
of  the  class  that  were  not  paupers,  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  give  a  right 
to  relief  to  persons  who  otherwise  would 
have  no  claim.  One  evil  effect,  therefore, 
would  be  its  tendency  to  pauperize  per- 
sons who,  at  present,  had  neither  the 
necessity  nor  the  wish  to  ask  for  public 
relief.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  would 
introduce  a  very  dangerous  principle  of 
legislation,  by  imposing  on  the  public  a 
duty  which  properly  attached  to  indi- 
viduals. Again,  the  7th  clause  appeared 
to  him  very  objectionable.  It  provided 
that  the  children  should  not  be  sent  to 
any  school  which  was  not  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  to  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  belong.  This 
could  only  be  carried  out  by  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  schools  for  a 
comparatively  few  children  who  were 
deaf  or  dumb,  at  an  expense  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Mk.  0.  S.  EEAD  admitted  the  ad- 
vantage  of  educating  these  unfortunate 
children;  but -that  was  a  duty  which  was 
better  performed  by  good  and  charitable 
institutions  than  by  Boards  of  Gnardians 
and  by  public  rates.  He  maintaiaed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Poor  Law  was 
simply  to  relieve  absolute  destitution ;  to 
relieve  unavoidable  cases  of  misfortune 
and  distress  was  the  legitimate  offloe  of 
the  humane  public.  With  regard  to. 
Ireland,  he  would  point  out  that  the  Act 
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for  diBeBtabliBhing  the  GliuToIi  of  Ire-  tliat  the  Spesker  leave  the  Chair.    Ha 

laad  provided  that  a  portion  of  the  sur-  should  nov  move  Uiat  the  Chaiiman  of 

plua  proportyoftho  Church  should  be  ap-  tho  Oommitto©  leave  the  Chair, 

phed^  to  the  relief  of  this  cIbes  oi  per.  ji^^j^^  ^^j     ^^^  Question  proposed, 

sons     Hi8prmcipalobjectiontoaie:BiU  -  That  tho  Chainnan  do  now  foa^  the 

wa9thatitovBrrodoent=rDlytheauthonty  chair."-fJ/r.  ITuut.) 
of  the  Boards  of  (ruardians,  tmd  added 

further  power  to  the  Poor  Law  Doard.  Me.  BRUCE  said,  he  failed  to  hear 

Ouertion,    "Ihat   the   word    'now'  a«t  anyone  had  challenged  tho  deciaioa 

stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  »''''"  "iSaJfTT^r.,!     ,«       ,1 

,„;j                                    "  The     chairman     (Mr.     Donsojr) 

Words  ajdtd.  pointed  out  that  it  waa  irregular  to  re- 

,,  .    ^      ^.                      11.3  view  in  Committee  proceedinirs  wliich 

Mam  Question,  as  amended,  put  and  ^^  ^„    ,,„,  ^  ^l  Hoiisi7 

ctgreed  to.  ' 

Bill  j»(./r  for  sii  month..  Question  put :- Tho  Committee  ii- 

etdtd; — Ayes84;  Noes  149:  Majonty65. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  Bill  eoniidered  in  Committee. 

SISTER  BILI^Bitt  a.]  (fa  the  Committee.) 

(afr.r».«.0,.rfm,  .»■.«*,.)  Clause  1    (Marriage  between  a  man 

ooicinTEE.  ^ud  his  deoeasod  wife's  sister  not  void 

Order  for  Committee  read.  or  Toidable).  

Motion  made,  and  QuesUon  proposed,  Sn*  HENET  SELWIN-IBBETSON 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  moved  an  Amendment  to  omit  the  first 

Chair."— (a/r.  nomai  Chamltn.)  pnrt  of  the  clause,  giving  a  retrospoctivo 

Mb.  COLLINS  rose  to  enter  hi.  pro-  f'f*  ■?  ?1  ^\  The  Committee  ought 
te.t  not  against  tho  question  whether  M  •""■J's  long  before  thoj  admitted  ro- 
it  was  desirable  or  not  desirable  to  legis-  'r!»E«*,"  kgulation  mto  a  que.tiou  of 
late  on  thi.  subieet,  but  against  the  very  1™  """"I-  Eotrospoctive  legislation  was 
exceptional  manner  in  which  tho  BiU  '»ntrary  to  the  general  principle,  by 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  restrictions  at  ^^^  °}"  '"giMh""  »«■  usuiHy  earned 
Iroienl  forbidding  person,  related  in  '»>..«n<i.wbenPBrhament  dealt  with  a 
certain  degree,  by  miriago  from  inter-  ""•'J"'  ^ff  """',  ??  ''""•eM?  «™« 
marrying  [Tho  hon.  Member  here  up  with  the  social  history  of  the  peojilo, 
road,  atsome  length,  eitracts  from  paper.  V'?  ^"S  "»"»«>  "T  F"'  ">"""; 
onthosubjeclpahshcdinaMancVster  '?''°°''-  ,^1 ''"..f'''**?'. '?  *»  '"1 
ienmal.]  The  legislation  proposed  ap-  «1«"8 .  »'  the  Bill  and  inlonded  to 
poaredtohim  to  he  arbitrary  and  onS-  l""'  ''"  omission,  because  it  was  un- 
«dod-for  instance,  the  children  of  a  i?"  '""^  inequitable.  The  effect  of 
man  by  his  sister  by  marriage  would  he  tb"'  =ln™  waa  to  piovido  that  where 
legitimate,  while  the  children  of  a  man  "  *'.'''  '""'  •I™  ''°"  "' °'"  «' t™ 
by  his  niece  by  marriage  would  be  ffle-  msrnogcs  and  was  tlieroforo  illegih- 
gitimato.  Again,  the  marriage  of  a  man  ?"'''''  ''■,'"?'  fi?^^  be  legitimnhzed. 
With  tho  second  of  two  sisters  would  be  ""■'?»'  """'  cbdd  ,»bould  not  inherit 
perfectly  vaHd,  whUe  tho  marriage  of  1  '"^  property  or  title  a.  heir-at-law. 
woman  with  tho  second  of  two  hwtbcr.  '"'  '"Ij'J..  "n«b  children  were  to  be  de- 
would  bo  void  If  the  nou.o  thought  "luod  legitiniate  by  birth  but  illegiti- 
that  affinity  by  blood  should  bo  the  oily  ?"»  J"?  ""'"'  P''."'''"-  Jho  retroqiec- 
bar  to  martinge,  let  them  say  ,0  in  i  ""  ™  ^T'  ""  '"'*•."'"  '7?5»^/r 
direct  and  consistent  manner;  but  bo  °'  I"?'?;  I'  ™»  not  sought  for  by 
objected  to  this  half  and  half  legislation,  the  ma|only  of  the  people ;  it  wa.  not 
°  asked  lor  by  the  women  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Spkakek  having  put  the  Question,  butwaspromotedbyn  small  number  of 

"  That  I  do  now  leave  the  Chan-,"  de-  the  wealthier  classes,  who  insisted  that 

dared  the  Motion  to  be  agreed  to.  Parliament  should  condone  their  former 

House  m  Committee  accordingly.  errors,  and  legalize  their  dehberate  in- 

°  fnngement  of  the  law. 

Mb.   hunt   immediately  rose,  and  Mb.  M'LAEEN  said,  that  as  a  state- 
said  that  he  and  a  great  many  more  ment  had  reeoutly  been  mado  that  tho 
Membera  said  "No"  to  tho  Question  opinion  of  Scotland  had  been  changed 
Mr.  C.  S.  Stai 
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on  this  question,  he  wiabed  to  say  that 
that  was  not  correct.  The  people  of 
Scotland  were  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  regular 
paid  agency,  supplied  with  money  ^m 
London,  had  been  at  work  there  in  order 
to  get  up  Petitions.  With  all  their  efforts 
they  had  only  got  Petitions  from  1 1  Town 
Councils  out  of  the  80  Scotch  boroughs. 
Mr.  GATHOENE  HAJRDY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  if  the  House  on  any  former 
occasion  had  ever  been  called  upon  to 
sanction  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  law  ? 
It  was  quite  clear — ^it  was  written  in 
letters  of  fire  which  no  one  could  mis- 
imderstand,  that  these  unions  were  pro- 
hibited. In  spite  of  that  fact  certain 
persons  related  in  this  way  had  en- 
tered into  what  they  caUed  marriage, 
but  what,  in  reality,  was  no  marriage. 
Had  they  done  so  imderany  misappre- 
hension or  mistake?  Certainly  not. 
Counsel  were  constantly  being  applied 
to  to  suggest  means  by  which  the  law 
could  be  evaded ;  but  the  law  was  too 
weU  known — it  had  been  the  law  of  this 
country  for  1,200  or  1,400  years,  and 
should  not  be  abrogated  unless  it  could 
clearly  be  shown  ihat  it  was  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God.  Why  should  Parlia- 
ment go  back  to  sanction  the  breach  of 
law  which  a  man  had  knowingly  and 
wilfully  committed?  Who  were  those 
who  sought  to  have  the  law  changed  ? 
Why  did  they  not  show  themselves? 
Why  was  there  a  secret  agency  at  the 
bottom  of  this  movement ;  and  why  was 
it  that  the  people  who  professed  to  be 
the  sufferers  from  this  grievance,  as  they 
called  it,  never  came  before  the  public 
themselves,  but  appHed  to  others  to  get 
the  work  done  for  them — they  supplying 
only  the  money  ?  It  would  be  a  grievous 
wrong  to  sanction  a  breach  of  law  which 
had  been  openly  and  wilfully  committed, 
and  if  that  sanction  were  given  there 
woidd  be  no  end  to  the  complications 
and  quarrels  and  litigations  it  would  oc- 
casion. But  if  the  law  were  to  be  altered, 
it  should  be  altered  openly  and  fairly, 
and  those  who  had  contracted  these  mar- 
riages should  be  married  again  imder 
the  new  law.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  an  intelligible  point  to  start  from.  If 
this  retrospective  action  of  the  BiU  were 
pormitted,  no  one  could  tell  what  results 
it  would  bring  about.  No  one  knew 
what  children  had  been  bom,  or  what 
rights  had  been  acquired  by  others,  and 
an  immense  field  would  be  opened  for 

YOL.  OdY.  [thibd  sssiss.] 


litigation.  He  had  a  strong  opinion  on 
this  question.  He  believed,  in  spite  of 
aU  that  had  been  said  about  the  religious 
question,  tiiat  marriages  of  affinity  were 
forbidden  in  the  same  degree  as  mar- 
riages of  consanguinity.  He  believed 
that  to  be  the  law  of  God,  and  he  was 
sure  it  was  the  law  of  the  land.  How- 
ever much  one  might  sympathize  with 
the  children  of  these  marriages,  as  bom 
in  a  state  of  concubinage,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  the  fault  of  their 
parents,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  had  wilfully  violated  the  law. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  never,  either 
as  a  matter  of  feeling,  or  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  sanction  a  proceeding  by  which 
a  woman  would  make  her  sister's  grave 
a  stepping-stone  into  her  brother's  bed. 

Me.  T.  CHAMBEES  desired  to  point 
out  that  the  proposal  for  retrospective 
legislation  contained  in  this  Bill  had  its 
precedent  in  the  Act  of  1853. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  that  while  the 
Bill  sanctioned  marriages  which  had 
already  taken  place  with  deceased  wives' 
sisters,  the  2nd  clause  declared  that  these 
second  marriages  should  not  be  con- 
sidered valid,  if  either  of  the  parties 
had  subsequentiy  married  again.  That 
was  an  important  point,  which  deserved 
attention. 

But  it  being  now  a  quarter  to  Six  of 
the  clock — 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

Home  adjourned  at  ten  minutei 
before  Six  o'clook. 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Thurtday,  9th  March  1871. 

MINUTES.]— PcBLio   Bill— -FtVil  Reading^ 
Coantj  Property  •  (85). 

IRISH  LAW  REFORM.— QUESTION. 

The  Mabquess  of  OLANEICAEDE 
asked,  What  Bills  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Ire- 
land the  Government  intend  to  propose 
to  Parliament  this  Session,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Oonmion  Law,  Bankruptcy, 
Matrimonial  Causes,  and  County  Courts? 
Eeforms  in  this  direction  were  urgently 
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required,  and  would  encounter  little  or 
no  opposition — ^particularly  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  to  non- 
traders,  and  the  extension  of  the  juiis- 
diction  of  County  Courts. 

Lord  DUFFERIN,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  legislation  intended  to  bo  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  relating  to 
Ireland  would  exceed,  he  believed,  oven 
the  expectations  of  his  noble  Friend. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  bo 
prepared  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  to  introduce  five  Bills  relating 
to  Ireland  on  tho  following  subjects : — 
a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt,  one  for  tho  amendment 
of  tho  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  Matrimonial 
Causes,  one  to  amend  the  law  respecting 
the  execution  of  decrees  in  the  County 
Courts,  and,  lastly,  a  Bill  having  refer- 
ence to  tho  law  respecting  Juries.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to 
give  his  noble  Friend  more  information 
than  tho  mere  titles  of  tho  Bills,  for  as 
a  layman  he  was  unable  to  jud^e  more 
than  tho  general  scope  of  them  by  their 
names. 

PRUSSIA  AND  RUSSIA— ALLEGED 
SECRET  TREATY.— QUESTION. 

The  IL\kl  of  CAENARVON  said, 
he  ventured  to  ask  tho  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  Question,  tho  urgency  of 
which  justified  his  putting  it  without 
Notice.  The  day  before  yesterday  tho 
Prime  Minister  was  reported  to  have 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  was  not  informed  of  the  existence  of 
any  secret  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
Russia,  either  immediately  previous  to 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  late 
war.  The  question  had  been  raised 
whether  the  words  "  not  informed  "  re- 
ferred merely  to  official  information. 
This  morning  a  very  specific  statement 
appeared  in  one  of  the  London  morning 
papers,  asserting  the  existence  of  a  secret 
treaty  or  engagement,  concluded  between 
the  two  Powers  named  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  with  reference 
to  certain  contingencies  to  which  the 
war  might  give  rise.  Now,  inasmuch 
as  to-morrow  was  appointed  for  the  last 
meeting  of  tho  Conference,  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  public  law  of  Europe 
would  come  imder  revision,  he  hoped  it 
was  not  too  much  for  him  to  inquire  | 
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whether  his  noble  Friend  was,  directly 
or  indirectly,  officially  or  otherwiBe, 
aware  of  any  such  treaty,  convention,  or 
understanding  between  the  two  Powers 
in  question  ?     

Earl  GRANVILLE:  It  would  have 
been  more  convenient  if  the  noble  "Eaxl 
had  given  me  a  longer  Notice  of  the 
Question  he  proposed  to  ask  me.  His 
Question  relates  to  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment which  appears  in  The  Morning  Po$i 
of  this  morning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  treaty  as  that  referred  to  by 
Tlie  Morning  Post.  As  to  rumours  on  the 
subject,  I  have  heard  rumours  of  every 
sort  and  description,  some  of  the  most 
contradictory  character ;  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Perhaps,  as  the  noble  !Ean 
has  put  a  Question  to  me,  he  will  allow 
me  to  ask  whether  the  tieaty  described 
by  ITie  Morning  Post  is  the  treaty  of  which 
Members  of  the  Opposition  seem  to  have 
some  knowledge  ? 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON:  I 
know  nothing  of  the  treaty  beyond  what 
is  stated  by  I%e  Morning  Poit. 

CONVICTS  FOR  POLITICAL  OFFENCES 
—RELEASE  OF  FENIAN  PRISONERS. 
ADDHSSS  FOB  PAFEBS. 

Earl  GREY :  My  Lords,  your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address  at  tho  opening  of  {he 
Session,  reference  was  made  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  that 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  (JranTille) 
did  not  give  more  than  a  very  slight  ana 
general  reply  to  those  obserrationB.  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make  of  hiB  so 
treating  the  subject,  as  it  had  only  been 
oursoiily  referred  to ;  but,  as  I  think  a 
very  serious  mistake  has  been  committed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  only  right  that 
they  should  have  an  opporttmity  of  of- 
fering a  fuller  explanation  in  this  House. 
I  am  aware  that  the  amnesty  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  use  that 
any  mistakes  which  may  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  in  the  exer- 
cise of  tlieir  powers  should  be  noticed  in 
Parliament,  for  such  notice  is  no  nnim- 
portant  check  on  the  commission  of 
similar  mistakes  again.  The  flacts  of 
the  case  are  very  sim2)le.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  that  two  years  ago  a 
considerable  number   of  persons  who 
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had  been  convioted  of  treason -felony 
and  other  offences  reoeiyed  a  remission 
of  their  sentences,  but  that  32  prisoners 
were  reserved.    We  lecum  by  the  news- 
papers that  since  the  end  of  last  Session 
all — or,   at  all  events,  the  majority— of 
those  prisoners  have  been  released.    I 
trust  not  aU — ^because   one  or  two  of 
them  were  concerned  in  murders  of  a 
very  aggravated  description,  and  I  can- 
not suppose  that  they  have  been  par- 
doned ;  but  this  will  be  shown  by  the 
Eetum  for  which  I  am  about  to  move. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  discharge  of 
these  prisoners  was  a  measure  which  re- 
quires explanation.     It  has  for  many 
years  been  almost  an  axiom  among  all 
who   take  an  interest  in  the  effectual 
administration  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
there   should  be  the  utmost  certainty 
of  punishment ;  nothing  being  so  mis- 
chievous as  that  criminals  should  be  led 
to    believe    that,  when    convicted    for 
crimes,  and  the  punishment  duly  awarded 
by  the  Courts  of  Law,  they  have  a  chance 
of  escaping  the  infliction  of  such  punish- 
ments.    So  strongly  has  this  been  felt 
that  of  late  years  the  GK)vemment,  with 
the  fiill  assent  of  Parliament,  have  acted 
on  the  principle  of  reducing  the  remis- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  sentence  of  per- 
sons condemned  to  penal  servitude— a 
remission  which  had  been  usually  made 
as  the  reward  of  good  conduct — to  such 
strict  and    stringent    rules  that    there 
should  be  no  doiibt  or  imcertainty  as  to 
the  amount  of  pimishment  every  convict 
was  to  undergo.    Now,  the  discharge  of 
these  prisoners  seems  to  me  to  be  a  di- 
rect violation  of  this  first  rule  of  criminal 
policy.  And  yet  this  was  a  case  in  which 
it  was  peculiarly  important  that  the  rule 
should  be  adhered  to.    I  would  remind 
your  Lordships  that  these  men  had  been 
the  objects  of  very  great  and  imusual 
clemency.    In  olden  times  men  who  had 
been  concerned  in  such  an  attempt  to 
overturn   the    Government  would   un- 
doubtedly  have  expiated  their  offence 
on  the  scaffold.  I  believe  there  is  hardly 
a  country  in  the  world  in  which  even 
now   the    Government   would    abstain 
from   inflicting  capital  punishment  on 
persons  guilty  of  such  an  offence.    But 
Her  Majesty's  Government  acted,  as  I 
think,  with  a  wise  clemency  in  proceed- 
ing against  these  men  not  for  treason, 
which  would  have  made  a  capital  sen- 
tence the  necessary  consequence  of  their 
conviction,  but  for  treason-felony,  and 


they  were   conseqnentiy  sentenced  for 
the  most  part  only  to  long  terms  of  penal 
servitude.    Now,  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  Gt)vemment  of 
releasing  them  after  the  expiration  of  a 
comparatively  short  portion  of  the  pun- 
ishment to  which  they  were  sentenced, 
is  to  lead  other  persons  disposed  to  en- 
gage  in  similar  treasonable   plots  to 
say — **0h,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
alarmed  if  we  fail   in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  hanging  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  though  penal 
servitude  for  life  sounds  very  terrible, 
we  know  very  weU  that  after  a  time 
we  shall  be  discharged ;  so  that  if  we 
si^cceed  there  is  a  grand  prize  for  us, 
and  if  we  fail  we  run,   after  aU,   no 
great  risk."  Observe,  moreover,  how  dif- 
ficult it  will  be  to  future  Governments, 
in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  similar  at- 
tempts against  the  safety  of  the  State, 
to  practise  the  same  clemency  as  has 
been  shown  in  this  instance.    For  the 
vindication  of  the  law,  for  the  creation 
of  that  wholesome  fear  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  State,  the 
measure  now  adopted  will  tend  to  compel 
future  Qt)vemments  to  have  recourse  to 
capital  punishment  much  more  largely 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  measure ;  and  I 
And  it  the  more  difficult  to  imderstand 
why  such  a  step  can  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  when  I  remember 
the  description  given  of  these  very  men 
by  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine  who 
lately  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.   Two  years  ago,  after  a  part 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  discharged, 
the  0' Conor  Don  pressed  on  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
claims  of   other  prisoners  ;    and    Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  gave  his  reasons 
for  declining  to  entertain  the  applica- 
tion.   He  stated  that  all  the  cases  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  then  imdergoing  punish- 
ment had  been  carefully  considered,  and 
that  49  of  them  would  be  imconditionally 
released,  while  32  were  still  to  imdergo 
their  sentence.    In  justifying  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  include  them  in 
the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  pardoned, 
he  thus  described  the  latter  class — 

**  This  list  of  ttiirty-two  prisoners  included  al- 
most all  the  main  founders,  leaders,  and  organ, 
izers  of  the  Fenian  moTement.  It  included  men 
who  were  deeply  responsible  for  the  attempted 
revolution  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
men  whom  the  GoYemment  and  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant felt  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  their 
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duty  to  dischnrge,  or  whose  freedom  would  be 
compatible  with  the  public  Bafety-^men,  he  mij;ht 
a<Id,  with  regard  to  whom  the  Govcmment  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  might  not,  if  dis- 
charged, attempt  again  to  renew  their  unhappy 
and  criminal,  although  desperate  enterprixe,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  GoTcrnment,  while  re- 
joicing, as  they  did,  and  as  Lord  Spencer  did, 
that  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  lists  so 
largely,  felt  that  the  clemency  of  the  Crown  should 
not  be  extended."— [3  JTantard,  ozciv.  159.] 

That  was  tho  opinion  of  the  Government 
in    February,    1869,   and    I    shall    bo 
anxious  to  hear  from  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  why  they  have  altered  it  ?    It 
appears  to  mo  that,  while  the  release  of 
these  prisoners  was  in  itself  injudicious, 
tho  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  injudicious. 
If  they  were  to  bo  discharged,  the  rea- 
sonable course  would  have  been  to  dis- 
charge them  freely,  requiring  no  other 
condition  than  tho  simple  one  of  tlieir 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  bind- 
ing themselves  in  writing  not  to  engage 
in  any  future  attempts  against  the  peace 
of  tho  kingdom.     Had  they  been  dis- 
charged in  that  manner,  and  allowed  to 
remain  here,  tho  bad  example  of  the 
remission  of  punishment  would  have  re- 
mained, but  the  men  themselves  would 
have  been  powerless  for    evil.     They 
would  not  have  even  a  plausible  case  of 
grievance  against  the  Government,  they 
would  not  have  been  raised  into  any 
factitious  importance,  and  had  they  at- 
tempted to  renew  their  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings   they   must   have    committed 
direct  perjury ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  woidd  have  diminished  their 
influence  even  among  the  Fenians.    Tho 
Government,  however,  thought  fit  to  act 
differently.     They  would  not  allow  the 
prisoners  to  remain  in  tho  United  King- 
dom, but  they  gave  them  first-class  pas- 
sages in  the  finest  vessels  which  cross 
the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States.    They 
sent  them  to  tho  very  place  where  they 
were  most  able  to  injure  us,  bound  to 
no   engagement    whatever.      They  had 
raised  them  into  consideration  by  show- 
ing them  that  they  were  afraid  of  their 
influence  at  home,  and  by  treating  them 
in  a  special  manner,  and  they  sent  them 
to  the  United  States,  where  tho  largo 
Fenian    societies  work  infinitely  more 
mischief  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
an  account  of  what  you  remember  fol- 
lowed the  arrival  of  those  persons  in 
America.    It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  Bay 
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that  those  oconrrenoeB  furnish  concluBiTe 
proof  that  the   mode    of   discharging 
them  was  a  mistake.  We  have  had  as  yet 
no  explanation  from  tho  Government, 
of  their  reasons  for  the  course  they  have 
taken,  and  the  main  object  of  my  Motion 
is  to  elicit  one  ;  but,  judging  by  the  few 
words  which  have  been  said,  and   by 
what  has  been  stated  out  of  Parliament 
by  those  who  have  defended  the  measure 
it  appears  that  the  grounds  relied  on  by 
the  Government  are  these — It  is  argued 
that  persons  who  have  committed  politi- 
cal offences  aro  by  common  consent  to  be 
looked  on  in  quite  a  different  light  from 
persons  who  have  conmiitted  ordinary 
crimes  against  the  law  of  the  land ;  it 
is  urged  that  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  the  persons   engaged  in  the 
great  Civil  War  were  not  punished  as 
criminals,  and  that  we  have  on  yarioos 
occasions  taken  upon  ourselves  to  re- 
commend to  other  nations  clemenoy  to* 
wards  persons  suffering  punishment  for 
political  offences.     Now,  it  is  true  that 
the  common  feeling  of  mankind  has  long 
decided  that  when  nations  are  imhappily 
divided  so  that  civil  war  breaks  out,  both 
parties  probably  believing  their  cause  a 
just  one,  it  is  not  right  to  treat  the  large 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  such,  a  war 
as  criminals  and  rebels ;  and  the  United 
States  only  acted  on  that  view  in  not 
punishing  the  Confederates  with  severity. 
I  admit,  also,  that,  when  men  conspire 
against  some  Government,  under  which 
the  people  have  been  suffering  grievous 
wrong,  and  fail  in  their  attempt,  sym- 
pathy is  often  felt  for  them.  I  admit, 
moreover,  that  in  countries  where  there 
are  continual  revolutions,  in  which  hos- 
tile parties  successively  drive  each  other 
from  power  by  violence,  it  is  felt  that 
those  who,  for  the  moment,  by  a  turn  of 
the  wheel  are  brought  down,  are  hardly 
fit  subjects  for  extreme  punishment.    I 
believe  it  is  true,  too,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  in  some  cases 
taken  upon  itself  to  recommend  such 
persons  to  clemency — though  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  propriety  wim  which  this 
has  boon  done  has  been  in  all  cases  nn- 
quostionablo ;   and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  such  remonstrances  or  repre- 
sentations have  been  addressed  to  power- 
ful States,  or  to  Governments  of  a  stable 
and  respectable  character.     Admitting 
that  to  this  extent  allowance  is,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  made  for  political  offenders, 
I  utterly  deny  that  any  principle  on 
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which  such  indulgence  has  hitherto  been 
thought  proper  applies  to  these  men. 
They  were  not  honourable  adversaries  in 
civil  war,  for  there  was  no  civil  war  in 
question;   still  less  were  they  patriots, 
risking  liieir  lives  to  free  their  country 
from     some    detestable    and    grinding 
tyranny.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  the  English  GK)vemment  towards 
Ireland  in  bygone  centuries,  nobody  can 
deny  that  for  many  years  past  it  has 
been  the  sincere  desire  of  flie  English 
people,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
to  do  justice  to  Ireland  in  the  fullest 
•sense  of  the  word  and  to  raise  it  to  hap* 
piness  and  prosperity.     There  may  still 
be  bad  laws  in  operation,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  those  laws  could  not  be  got  rid 
of  by  peaceable  means.    Now,  one  of  the 
first  conditions  which  is  indispensable 
to  give  any  claim  to  indulgence  to  men 
who  incur  the  responsibility  of  risking 
all  the  calamities    of   civil  war    in    a 
coimtry  which  is   enjoying  peace  and 
tranqiullity,   is  that  there  should  have 
been  no  fair  chance  by  peaceable  means 
of  obtaining  redress.    ThsA.  was  certainly 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  Ireland.   The 
attempt  of  these  men  was  one  of  a  very 
different  character.    It  was  an  attempt 
to  upset  by  violence  the  settled  govern- 
ment under  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  enjoying  peace  and  political  liberty 
in  as  full  measure  as  ourselves,  at  the 
price  of  bloodshed  and  confusion.    Nor 
is  this  all.    They  have  avowed  in  various 
writings  and  speeches  that  they  were 
prepared  to  attempt  this  object  by  the 
most  atrocious  means— by  the  secret  as- 
sassination of  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  the  burning  of  bar- 
racks with  soldiers  in  them,  and  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  modes  of  destruction 
that  could  be  devised.     All  these  things 
were  deliberately  recommended,  and  not 
only  recommended,  but,   in  many  in- 
stances, put  into  operation.    Your  Lord- 
ships know  that  constables  have  been 
secretiy  shot  at  night  in  Ireland,  and 
that  murders  of  other  kinds  have  been 
committed.    We  know  that  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  prosecuted 
their  object  by  such  acts  as  the  murder 
of  a  policeman  engaged  in  his  duty  at 
Manchester,  and  by  that  most  fiendish 
outrage  the   explosion  at  Olerkenwell. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  the  men  en- 
gaged in  these  atrocious  crimes  have 
been  treated  by  the  Fenian  body  not  as 
criminals  and  persons  whom  they  ought 


to  disavow,  but  as  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  their  country  and  as  men  entitled  to 
honour  and  glory.  Their  acts  have  been 
adopted  by  tiie  Fenian  society,  and  that 
brotherhood,  as  they  caU  themselves, 
must  be  regarded  as  art  and  part  in 
aU  these  proceedings.  I  say,  then,  that 
the  persons  convicted  of  participation  in 
this  conspiracy  have  incurred  far  greater 
moral  guilt,  as  they  have  also  done  far 
more  injury  to  the  State,  than  any  ordi- 
nary robber  or  murderer ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  entitled  to  special  consi- 
deration £ind  indulgence,  they  ought  to 
have  been  subjected  to  special  severity. 
By  the  discharge  of  these  men  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  you  have  taught 
the  Irish  people  to  believe  that  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  by  force  is  regarded  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  a  venial  offence 
xou  are  teaching  them  that  a  rebellion 
or  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  description  is 
not  regarded  as  depriving  them  of  a 
claim  to  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
on  the  same  level  with  the  Neapolitan 
patriots,  who  suffered  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons  for  endeavouring  by 
very  different  means  to  get  rid  of  a  sys- 
tem of  dreadful  tyranny,  and  with  any 
of  the  men  who  in  recent  years  have 
been  punished  by  other  Governments  of 
the  same  kind.  Now,  this,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous lesson  to  have  taught  the  people 
of  Ireland.  What  is  the  real  condition 
of  Ireland  ?  Your  Lordships  have  been 
told,  on  very  high  authority,  that  the 
general  condition  of  Ireland  is  highly 
satisfactory,  although  it  is  admitted  that 
in  one  particular  district  the  state  of 
things  is  "intolerable;"  and  we  have 
been  told  on  the  high  authority  of  a 
Chief  Justice  that  the  state  of  things 
in  that  part  of  Ireland  is  getting  from 
bad  to  worse.  But  then  we  are  told 
that  all  this  is  purely  local,  that  in 
general  the  country  is  prospering,  that 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  last  two 
years  is  beginning  to  produce  its  effect, 
and  that  prosperity,  peace,  and  loyalty 
are  general  tluroughout  the  country.  I 
fear  that  even  with  regard  to  agrarian 
outrages  this  is  too  favourable  an  account 
of  the  state  of  Ireland;  already  these 
outrages  are  not  so  strictly  confined  to 
one  locality,  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  assumed.  I  am  afraid  that 
in  at  least  two  or  three  other  counties 
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similar  atrocities  to  tliose  whicli  have 
disgraced  Westmeath  have  been  oom- 
mitted.  I  am,  however,  willing  to  leaye 
agrarian  outrages  out  of  consideration ; 
but  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  description  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland  ?  It  is  correct,  indeed,  in  one 
respect.  I  believe  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  great  material  prosperity  in 
every  part  of  Ireland,  and  that  good 
harvests  and  good  prices  have  made  the 
farmers  generally  highly  prosperous  ; 
though  I  am  afraid  that  &at  prosperity 
is  not  what  it  might  be,  and  that  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  still  exists 
prevents  that  great  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  which  ought  to 
occur.  StiU,  compared  with  former  years, 
Ireland,  I  believe,  may  be  said  to  be 
prosperous.  When,  however,  I  come  to 
mquire  about  loyalty  and  the  effect  of 
recent  legislation  in  reconciling  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  to  this  country, 
the  answer  is  not  so  satisfactory.  In- 
stead of  proofa  of  increasing  loyalty  I 
see  a  change  in  the  other  direction. 
We  cannot  look  to  the  result  of  recent 
elections,  to  the  language  used  at  public 
meetings,  or  to  the  'tone  of  the  Press, 
without  seeing  that  there  are  graver 
symptoms  than  I  remember  at  any 
former  period  of  a  disposition  among 
the  Irish  people  to  sympathize  with  any 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  enemies  of 
England,  and  to  rejoice  at  anything 
which  appears  like  danger  and  mis- 
fortune that  befalls  us.  I  see  a  greater 
disposition  than  over  to  struggle  for  a 
disruption  of  the  British  Empire.  We 
have  against  the  Imperial  Government 
not  merely  those  who  call  themselves 
Nationalists,  who  have  become  increas- 
ingly powerful,  but  other  parties,  which 
while  they  disclaim  £iny  desire  for  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire,  have  for  their 
object  measures  which  would  inevitably 
load  to  it,  and  include  in  their  ranks 
men  of  character  and  standing  in  the 
country,  who  did  not  formerly  espouse 
these  views.  Under  the  guise  of  **  Home 
Qx)vemment,"  or  other  names,  these  per- 
sons are  putting  forward  proposals  for 
measures  which  would  result  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire.  Some  of  your 
Lordships  are  old  enough,  like  myself, 
to  remember  that  40  years  ago  when 
there  was  the  great  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  those  who  promoted 
it  professed  loyalty  to  the  Britiui  Grown, 
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but  said  they  must  have  a    separate 
Parliament.    English  statesmen  of  all 
parties  however  agreed  that  this  was 
a   mere   pretence  —  that    were   repeal 
granted  separation  must  inevitably  fol- 
low, and  that  separation  and  every  step 
towards   it    must   be   resisted   to    the 
last.  I  trust  that  is  the  opinion  of  states- 
men of  all  parties  still.    I  trust  Her 
Majesty's  Mmisters  and  all    of    your 
Lordships  are  prepared  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  not  only  the  rending  asunder  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  every  minor 
measure   which   would  by  the    surest 
steps  conduct  us  to  that  result.     There. 
ought  to  be  no  mistake  about  the  feel- 
ings of  Parliament,  of  the  Government^ 
and  of  the  countiy  on  this  point.     Are 
we  not  all  convinced  that  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  this  countiy  would  be 
even  a  greater  calamity  to  Ireland  than 
to  ourselves?    When  we  observe  the 
manner  in  which  Ireland  is  distracted 
by  rival  factions,  and  the  bitterness  of 
their  hostility  towards  each  other — ^when 
we  observe  that  even  among  those  who 
concur  in  the  object  of  pulling  down 
British  authority,  and  who  imite  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  this  treason- 
able object,  the  disposition  to  division  is 
so  strong  that  the  Fenians  across  the 
Atlantic  have  become  two  hostile  bodies, 
bitterly  assailing  each  other — ^when  we 
look  at  the  passions  which  prevail,  and 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Execu- 
tive Government   in  preventing    rival 
factions    from    flying    at    each  others' 
throats,  does  anybody  doubt  that  if  these 
men  were  to  succeed  in  their  object, 
and  to  throw  off  the  connection  with  the 
British  Crown,  Ireland  would  speedily 
become  a  scene  of  internal  anarcny  and 
bloodshed  ?    This  would  almost  inevi- 
tably load  to  some  foreign  Power  beine 
called  in  to  govern  them,  and  we  should 
see  the  establishment  dose  to  our  own 
shores  of  some  Power  hostile  to  this 
country.     Our  dutj',  then,  to  the  large 
number  of  loyal  Irishmen,  as  well  as 
regard   for  our  own  safety,  will    not 
permit  us  for  a  moment  to  tolerate  such 
a  state  of  things ;  any  attompt  at  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire  must  be  re- 
sisted to  the  very  last,  and  nothing  but 
such  a  complete  overthrow  by  a  con- 
quering enemy  as  that  which  France  has 
lately  suffered  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  submitting  to  such  a  result. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  possible  to  dis- 
guise from  ourselves   that   there   are 
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symptoms  now  in  Ireland  of  a  state  of 
feeling  which  threatens,  sooner  or  later, 
to  produce  a  fearful  struggle,  and  that 
those  feelings  are  becoming  spread 
among  the  population  to  a  dangerous 
extent  ?  I  wish  I  could  doubt  that  this 
is  an  accurate  account  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  that  I  could  see  any 
groimds  for  believing  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  the  disaffection  to  tiie 
British  Crown  which  prevails  in  Ireland 
is  only  the  consequence  of  former  mis- 
government  and  is  now  gradually  dying 
out.  I  admit  that  among  nations  the 
effects  of  long-continued  errors  cannot 
be  removed  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  that  the  healing  influence  of  a  wise 
policy  must  at  first  be  slow.  I  admit 
that  rapid  improvement  &om  a  change 
in  the  system  of  government  is  not  to  be 
looked  for;  but  if  our  measures  have 
been  wise,  whatever  change  they  have 
produced  ought  to  be  for  the  better, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  sign  that  this  is 
the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
so  far  from  tending  to  improve,  things 
are  getting  &om  bad  to  worse.  In  1868  a 
Motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  remark- 
able debate,  in  which  men  of  very  great 
ability  on  both  sides  of  the  House  took 
part.  All  the  most  eminent  speakers  on 
that  occasion  concurred  in  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  then  condition  of  Ireland, 
which  we  cannot  compare  with  what 
now  exists  without  seeing  that  the  com- 
parison is  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  And  this, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  no  imnatural  result 
of  what  has  since  occurred.  There  has 
been  a  change  for  the  worse  from  the 
time  when,  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Besolution,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  became  a  party  question,  and  an 
instrument  for  overturning  the  existing 
Administration.  I  do  not  deny  that  Ire- 
land had  grievances  to  complain  of  both 
in  regard  to  the  Church  and  the  land ; 
but  you  have  unfortunately  dealt  with 
those  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deprive  the  concessions  you  have  made 
of  their  real  value.  Witib.  regard  to  the 
Church,  it  is  almost  40  years  since  in 
the  other  House  I  avowed  my  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  an  entire  change  in 
the  policy  of  England  in  that  respect.  I 
never  receded  from  that  opinion,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  had  the  question 
been  dealt  with  in  a  statesmanlike  spirit 


a  measure  might  have  been  passed  which 
would  have  had  a  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence. Unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
made  a  party  question,  and  the  Irish 
people  have  been  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  they  owe  what  they  have 
gained,  not  to  your  good  will,  but  to 
fliese  very  Fenians,  whose  outrages  were 
said  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  England  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  policy.  With  regard  to  the  land, 
a  great  reform  of  the  law  was  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  the  mea- 
sure you  adopted  departed  far  more 
than  was  necessary  from  most  important 
principles,  aiid  the  result  wiU  hereafter 
be  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  of 
which  symptoms  are  already  perceptible. 
I  need  not,  however,  go  back  to  these 
old  topics.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the 
Church  BiU  and  the  Land  Bill  are  now 
law.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that 
however  beneficial  you  may  think  your 
legislation  to  have  been,  however  con- 
fident you  may  be  that  by  degrees  it 
will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  temper  of 
the  Irish  people,  for  the  present,  at  all 
events,  it  has  not  done  so ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  thete  is  a  feeling  which 
makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
that  by  such  a  measure  as  that  which  I 
have  brought  before  you  we  have  taught 
the  Irish  people  this  fatal  lesson — that  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  by  violence  and 
by  the  most  atrocious  means  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown  is  regarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  only  a  venial  offence.  Those 
who  have  taken  a  step  calculated  to  pro- 
duce this  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  incurred  a  responsibility  of 
the  heaviest  kind.  I  am  far  from  im- 
puting to  my  noble  Friends  opposite,  or 
their  Colleagues,  that  they  have  wiKully 
done  that  which  they  liew  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  any 
temporary  convenience,  or  of  gaining 
favour  with  any  section  of  their  sup- 
porters— ^I  could  not  for  a  moment  dream 
of  imputing  to  thefn  such  guilt  as  would 
be  involved  in  such  conduct ;  but  I  can 
only  acquit  them  of  it  by  attributing 
to  them  an  error  of  judgment  so  flag- 
rant and  with  so  little  to  justify  it  as 
to  leave  them  little  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence even  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  the  most  ready  to  repose  confidence 
in  them. 
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Moved  that  an  humble  Addrets  be  presented  to 
Ser  Majesty  for, 

Return  of  the  names  of  any  conTicts  who  may 
hare  been  specially  discharged  from  custody  since 
the  1st  of  August  1870  as  hariog  been  political 
offenders ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the  crimes 
of  which  they  had  seTcrally  been  convicted,  and 
the  dates  of  their  conviction  :  Also, 

Copy  of  any  instructions  given  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
on  which  such  convicts  were  to  be  released,  and 
to  any  arrangements  made  for  sending  them  away 
from  the  United  Kingdom."— {2%«  Earl  Grey.) 

Lord  DUFFEEIN:  My  Lords,  no 
objection  will  bo  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  production  of  the  docu- 
ments for  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
moved ;  and  in  making  this  announce- 
ment my  task  might  have  been  con- 
sidered at  an  end,  had  not  the  noble 
Earl  indulged  in  such  severe  criticisms 
upon  the  Government  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  amnesty  extended  to  the  poli- 
tical prisoners,  but  their. general  policy 
towards  L*cland,  that  I  must  bespeak 
your  Lordships'  indulgence  while  I  en- 
deavour— not,  I  am  afitiid,  to  modify  his 
opinion,  to  which  I  am  quite  imequal — 
but  to  submit  to  the  House  arguments 
which,  in  my  opinion,  militate  against 
it.  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  noble 
Earl  into  those  topics  which,  though 
having  reference  to  teland,  have 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject 
of  his  Motion ;  for  I  do  not  see  what 
benefit  could  arise  from  re-opening  an- 
cient controversies  as  to  the  Land  Bill 
and  the  Church  Bill,  on  which  your 
Lordships  during  the  past  two  Sessions 
expended  so  much  timo  and  attention. 
Still  less  do  I  see  what  benefit  could  arise 
from  a  premature  examination  of  the 
effect  01  recent  legislation,  the  good 
effects  of  which,  its  warmest  advocates 
admitted,  would,  in  all  probability  for 
some  years  be  only  partially  apparent. 
I  will  pass  £rom  what  I  may  call  these 
extraneous  subjects  with  only  this  ob- 
servation, that  as  far  as  my  own  obser- 
vation goes  the  operation  of  one  at  least 
of  those  measures,  the  Land  Bill,  has  ex- 
ceeded my  anticipations.  In  proceeding 
to  combat  the  noble  Earl's  opinion  that 
the  amnesty  granted  to  the  Fenian  pri- 
soners was  ill-advised,  mistimed,  and 
likely  to  be  fraught  with  disastrous  con- 
sequences, I  wish  to  assure  him  and 
the  House  that  no  man  is  more  sen- 
sible than  I  am  of  the  heinous  nature 
of  the  crime  of  treason.  It  is  a  crime 
which  carries;  as  it  were,  in  its  bosom 


the  guilt  of  almost  every  other  crime 
which  can  be  committed,  and   its    evil 
consequences  on  the  unfortunate  ];>opiila- 
tion  in  whose  midst  it  is  committod  are 
such  as  words  can  hardly  describe,  or 
any  lapse  of  time  obliterate.    I  am  quite 
at  one  with  him  also  in  thinking  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Gk>veninient 
to  exact  from  those  unhappy  persons  who 
may  have  been  betrayed  into  such  ofiences 
the  utmost  penalty  which  the  law  de- 
mands, so  far  and  so  long  as  the  exaction 
of  such  penalties  is  likely  to  prove  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
and  the  restoration  of  order  among  the 
]>eoplo   amongst  whom  they  are  com- 
mitted.    I  submit,  however,  that  by  the 
common  and  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind— as  admitted,  I  think,  by  the  noUe 
Earl — ^the  moral  guilt  of  persons  con- 
victed of  political  offences  is  not  of  the 
same  type  or  character  as  that  of  ordinary 
criminals,  and  that  every  Government 
called  upon  to  deal  with  them   is  at 
liberty  so  to  deal  with  them  as  not  merely 
to  satisfy  what  are  technically  called 
the  ends  of  justice,  but  it  is  bound  to 
consider  what  may  best  effect  the  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view — ^namely,  the 
assertion  of  their  authority  and  the  res- 
toration of  peace  and  order.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  case  with  which  the  GK)vemment 
had  to  deal.     A  few  years  ago  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons,  many  of  them 
X)ossesssing  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  all,  I  believe,  men  of  imblemished 
private  character,  brought   themselves 
within  the  power  of  the  Treason-Felony 
Act  by  a  series  of  seditious  newspaper 
articles.  They  were  arraigned,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  different  terms  of  penal 
servitude.      A  few  months  afterwards 
the  seeds    of  disaffection,   which  they 
had  thus  disseminated,  bore  disastrous 
fruit  in  various  abortive  and  insignificant 
outbreaks  in  different  coimties  of  Ire- 
land.    Immediately  the  Government  put 
forth  its  power,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  days  it — I  will  not  say  re- 
assei^ted  its  authority,  for  that  was  never 
for  a   moment    questioned  —  but,    re- 
established perfect  tranquillity  and  se- 
curity from  one  end  of  tiie  country  to 
the  other.      In    the   meantime  all  the 
leaders   and  principal  agents  in  those 
disturbances  were  relegated  to  prison, 
whore  they  were  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  considerable  period.    Last  year,  how- 
ever; Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  acting 
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on  its  discretion,  extended  tlie  clemency 
of  tlie  Crown  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  prisoners  who,  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  were  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  who  had  tsien  but  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  transactions  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think,  in  reference  to  this 
event,  that  the  completeness  with  which 
they,  and  their  agitation,  have  disap- 
peared is  in  itself  a  sufficient  confirmation 
of  the  advisability  of  that  step,  and  a 
proof  that  no  disastrous  consequences 
whatever,  at  all  events  as  far  as  those 
persons  are  concerned,  have  resulted 
from  it.  At  the  same  time,  pari  passH 
with  the  total  extinction  of  that  agitation 
and  those  demonstrations  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,  Parliament  entered  upon  a 
course  of  remedial  legislation  in  regard 
to  that  country  such  as  was  entirely  un- 
paralleled in  its  annals,  and  it  also  armed 
the  Government  with  ample  powers  for 
the  maintenance,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west — of  political  tranquillity.  I  especially 
use  the  word  "  politick  tranquillity,"  be- 
cause it  would  be  most  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable—and I  do  not  think  that  any 
person  acquainted  with  Ireland  would  do 
80 — to  attempt  to  confound  the  Biband 
confederacy,  and  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances now  existing  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  with  any  movement  of  a 
political  character  or  with  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. On  the  contrary,  I  am  prepared, 
from  my  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  —  and  in 
this  matter  I  hope  I  may  be  thought  to 
speak  with  some  authority — ^to  say  that 
never  for  many  years  has  political  tran- 
quillity reigned  so  completely  and  so  un- 
disturbed in  Ireland  as  at  this  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  that  mili- 
tary organization  which  had  such  exten- 
sive ramifications  in  many  of  the  western 
and  southern  counties  has  entirely  van- 
ished, the  notion  of  a  Fenian  rising 
has  become  simply  ridiculous,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  expectation  of  being  able 
either  to  assault  or  overthrow  the  consti- 
tutional imion  of  the  two  countries  has 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  minds 
of  its  most  entnusiastio  partiazns.  Of 
course  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that 
this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment ;  but, 
at  all  events,  there  are  two  circum- 
stances which  I  may  adduce  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  I  lutve  taken.  I  believe 
it  is  well  known  that  for  several  months 


during  the  present  winter  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  Ireland  has  been  able  to  give  his 
attendance  in  England,  and  to  reside  in 
London  without  the  slightest  misgiving 
as  to  anything  that  might  happen  in  his 
absence.  That,  certainly,  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance that  could  have  occurred  for 
many  years  previously.  In  the  next 
place.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after 
consulting  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
various  counties  in  Ireland,  and  acting, 
as  I  believe,  on  their  advice  and  recom- 
mendations, and  on  their  appreciation 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  have  deter- 
mined in  every  county  in  Ireland  to  call 
out  the  Militia.  These  two  facts,  I 
think,  speak  pretty  plainly  as  to  what  is 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  respects  its 
political  tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  circumstances  as  these  that 
the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Fenian  prisoners  who  still  re- 
mained in  their  hands  forced  itseK  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  At 
the  same  time  a  very  strong  interest — a 
very  intense  feeling  as  to  their  future 
fate  was  expressed  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  people ;  and  that  feeling  was 
exhibited  not  merely,  or  in  the  greatest 
degree,  by  those  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  sympathize  more  or  less  with 
their  unfortunate  proceedings,  but  was 
shared  by  men  of  every  class  and  creed 
in  the  country,  and  by  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability,  who,  I  am  sure, 
entertain  as  great  a  horror  of  the  trea- 
sonable and  felonious  acts  committed  by 
these  prisoners  as  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships. Meanwhile,  however,  years  had 
been  rolling  on,  and  those  unfortunate 
men  who  were  incarcerated  in  1867  and 
1868  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
evitable rigour  and  discipline  that  are 
inseparable  from  imprisonment  under 
penal  servitude.  And  here  there  is  a 
consideration  to  which  I  do  not  myself 
attach  very  much  weight,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  out  of  sight 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  "When, 
in  1848,  the  Treason- Felony  Act  was 
passed,  tJie  punishment  contemplated  by 
it  was  transportation  either  for  life  or 
for  various  terms ;  but  when  that  punish- 
ment ceased  to  exist  under  a  subsequent 
Act  of  Parliament,  nothing  but  penal 
servitude  in  this  country  could  be  sub- 
stituted. Now,  in  the  mode  in  which 
transportation  was  applied  in  our  penal 
colonies  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
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existed  under  regulations  whicli  enabled 
political  prisoners,  whose  antecedents 
were  of  a  particular  character,  to  be 
treated  in  a  way  which  was  universally 
admitted,  where  it  was  possiblS,  to  bo 
desirable.  But  the  moment  that  method 
of  punishment  was  changed  into  penal 
servitude  at  homo,  any  consideration  of 
that  kind  was,  of  course,  no  longer  prac- 
ticable ;  and  for  the  sake  of  their  security, 
as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing discipline  among  tlie  whole  batch  of 
prisoners  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
same  prison,  it  was  impossible  to  distin- 
guish in  any  degree  between  men  with 
such  antecedents  as  these  political  pri- 
soners and  the  grossest  and  most  brutal 
criminals  who  had  committed  murderous 
acts.  And  further,  so  exceptionally  was 
this  discipline  thought  to  tell  on  those 
very  persons  whoso  case  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, that  tlie  Commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  allega- 
tions preferred  by  their  friends  in  fie- 
land,  as  to  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
it  was  said  they  had  been  subjected — 
although  they  fully  exculpated  those 
who  had  them  in  charge  from  any  un- 
due severity,  yet  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
the  fact  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  was  impossible  but  that  such  persons 
should  bo  subjected  to  greater  rigours 
than  might  be  desirable  ;  and  I  believe 
they  recommended  to  Parliament  that 
if  these  unfortunate  persons  were  to  con- 
tinue to  be  incarcerated,  or  if  others 
should  afterwards  take  their  place,  they 
should  be  relegated  to  a  separate  place 
of  confinement,  and  their  imprisonment 
regulated  according  to  somewhat  different 
rules  from  those  hitherto  adopted.  I 
merely  mention  this  circumstance  to  dis- 
prove the  allegation  of  the  noble  Earl  that 
these  persons  have  got  off  almost  scot 
free.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  and  quite 
independent  of  any  reference  to  this 
consideration,  but  taking  into  account 
the  comi)lete  suppression  of  the  at- 
tempted insurrection  —  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  the  perfect  political  tranquillity 
which  has  been  maintained  for  some 
time  in  Ireland — taking  also  into  accoimt 
that  the  demonstrations  formerly  made 
on  behalf  of  these  prisoners  had  ceased 
—  remembering,  furtlior,  the  general 
feeling  prevalent  on  the  subject  in  Ire- 
land itself,  and  looking  likewise  to  what 
in  all  probability  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  Lberation  in  assisting  to  maintain 
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the  futuro  tranquillity  of  that  oountrj. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  determined 
to  commute  the  sentences  of  these  pri- 
soners not  into  an  absolute  pardon,  out 
into  a  qualified  pardon,  subject  to  their  re- 
moval from  tho  United  Kingdom,  rather 
than  to  retain  them  in  prison  to  be  ob- 
jects on  whom,  perhaps,  would  be  con- 
centrated a  considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion in  future,  and  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  a  largo  body  of  their 
lellow-coimtrymen.     In  arriving  at  this 
conclusion   I   believe  the    Government 
came  to  what,  on  the  whole,  was  a  right 
conclusion.   At.  all  events,  they  merely 
followed  the  precedents  set  not  only  by 
other  European   Governments,   but  by 
every  Government  which  has  had  to  deal 
with  a  similar  case  in  this  country.     In 
1848,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Martin,  and 
their  companions  were  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  condemned  to  transportation 
for  life  ;  but  in  a  few  years  afterwards — 
I  believe  in  1856  —  their  sentences  were 
commuted,  and  two  years  later  a  free 
pardon  was  gi*anted  to  them ;  and  at  this 
moment  one  of  those  persons  is  the  re- 
presentative of  an  Irish  county  and  a 
respected  Member  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Questions  of  this  kind  must 
he  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  succes- 
sive Government,  and  certainly  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  was  one  oi  the 
most  anxious  that  could  be  submitted  to 
any  Government.    But,  on  taking  into 
consideration  the  points  which  I  have 
submitted  to  your  Lordships,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  will  come  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  the  clemency  extended  to 
these    unfortunate    persons    was    most 
wisely  conceived,  and  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  compose  the  agitation  which 
the    proceedings  of  tho    Fenians    had 
created.     There  is  but  one  other  topic 
upon  which  I  shall  venture  to  address 
yoxir  Lordships.     The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey),   in  concluding    his   speech,   de- 
scribed in  language  very  weighty,  and 
very  eloquent,  what,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  the  consequence  of  separating  Ireland 
from  this  country.     I  cordially  concur  in 
aU  that  he  lias  said  upon  that  point.     I 
am  glad  also  to  express  my  entire  con- 
currence in  all  that  tiie  noble  Earl  said 
respecting  the  movement  for  * '  Home  Go- 
vernment." I  see  by  the  papers  that  this 
question  is  occasionally  agitated  in  Ire- 
land ;  but,  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  BeKast,  and  being  in  continual  com- 
munication with  persons  residing  in  all 
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the  northern  conntieB  of  Ireland,  I  find 
that  movement  has  attracted,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  only  no 
sympathy,  but  no  attention  whatever.  I 
cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  Earl  has  greatly  exaggerated  its 
importance,  and  greatiy  overstated  the 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  it. 

Lord    CAIENS  :   My  Lords,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  act  of  the 
Executive  Government,  such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Ghrey),  should  pass  unnoticed  by 
Parliament,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  possible  to  refer  to 
or  comment  upon  that  act  of  the  Executive 
without  at  the  same  time  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  to  which  that  act 
especially  related.     I  am  therefore  some- 
what surprised  at  the  complaint  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dufferin)  that  the 
field  of  discussion  had  been  widened  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  commenced  the  de- 
bate beyond  the  scope  of  his  Notice  of 
Motion ;  and  I  am  the  more  surprised, 
because  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
avowedly  at  present  in  search  of  a  policy 
for  teland.    They  have  appealed,  we 
are  told,  to  a  tribunal  ''elsewhere"  to 
obtain  suggestions  and  advice  upon  that 
head ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  not  be  willing 
also  to  accept  suggestions  at  the  hand 
of  any  of  your  Lordships  who  may  be 
prepared  to  make  them.     The  question 
introduced  by  the  noble  Earl  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  one  of  extreme  importance 
not  merely  as  regards  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  but  as  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  the    administration    of   our 
criminal  law.    I  have  endeavoured  to 
inform  myseK  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  proceeded 
in  this  case.    I  am  aware  what  are  the 
grounds  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  will  presently  refer  to  them ;  but 
before  doing  so  I  must  remark  that  the 
ground  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Dufferin)  this  evening,   is  one  which, 
upon  reflection,  the  Government  would 
be  scarcely  prepared  to  support.  Thenoble 
Lord  has  gravely  told  us  tiiat  one  of  the 
leading  reasons  which  led  to  the  release 
of  the  Fenian  prisoners  was  that  the 
prisoners  found  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline extremely  disagreeable.  That  re- 
flection would  have  applied  with  equal 
force  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them  in 
prison  at  aU.    But  what  is  the  ground 


on  which  the  Prime  Minister  based  this 
act  of  the  Executive  Government  ?  Mr. 
Gladstone  says — 

"  What  we  have  done  is  this ;  we  hare  aeted 
upon  the  principle  which  we  have  invariably  recom- 
mended to  every  other  country  in  Europe  ;  we  have 
acted  upon  the  principle  which  every  truly  civil- 
ized country  in  the  19th  century  has  never  hesi- 
tated  to  act  upon,  and  that  is  that  a  political 
crime,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and 
when  suffering  has  been  undergone,  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  leniency." — [3  Hansard, 
coiv.  1181.] 

If  I  were  to  complain  of  a  certain  vague- 
ness in  the  expressions  used  in  this  pas- 
sage it  would  be  only  repeating  what  is 
often  said  with   regard  to  statements 
coming  from  the  same  source.    What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "undergone 
suffering  ?"  Does  it  mean  imprisonment 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  imprison- 
ment for  life  ?    And  what  is  meant  by 
** treated  with  the   utmost  leniency?" 
Does  it  mean  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  or  absolute  re- 
lease, with  an  outflt  of  clothes  and  a 
supply  of  money  ?    But  let  us  consider 
the  aavice  which  it  has  been  our  habit 
to  render  to    other  countries.      There 
have  been  and,  I  believe,  are  countries 
in  Europe  where,  according  to  their  sys- 
tem of  laws,  it  has  been  in  the  power  of 
the  Executive  Gt)vemment  to  imprison 
offenders  without  bringing  them  to  trial; 
there  have  been  other  countries  where  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  con- 
duct those  trials  in  a  manner  entirely  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  justice  to  the 
prisoner ;  and  there  are  some  countries 
which  include  in  the  catalogue  of  politi- 
cal offences  acts  which  we  do  not  regard 
as  criminal,  and  which  have  for  political 
offences  a  scale  of  punishment  which 
any  of  us  would  regard  as  entirely  ex- 
cessive.   I  believe  it  has  been  the  case 
that,  when  we  have  found  countries  so 
circumstanced  deaUng  with  political  pri- 
soners in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  we  should  deal  with  them  our- 
selves, we  have  interfered  to  remonstrate, 
and  to  solicit  some  remission  of  sentence 
or  some  speedy  trial.     In  doing  so  we 
have  been  quite  right ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  ftirther  than  that. 
If  we  have  gone  further,  and  in  dealing 
with  a  constitutional  Government  like  our 
own,  with  a  system  of  laws  as  wide  as 
ours,  and  fixed  principles  for  conducting 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  offenders, 
we  had  interfered  to  deprecate  the  seve- 
rity of  the  punishment  inflicted,  we  have 
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overstepped  our  duty.  The  true  principle 
is  this — AVe  shoidd  not  eliminate  from 
our  criminal  law  all  offences  which  ought 
properly  to  be  found  there  under  the 
head  of  political  offences  or  under  any 
other  head;  we  should  take  care  that  our 
system  of  law  provides  most  speedy  and 
fair  trial  of  those  charged  with  the  of- 
fence contained  in  it ;  we  should  take  care 
that  our  punishments  are  not  excessive — 
and  our  course  for  years  i)a8t  has  been  to 
diminish  the  severity  of  punishments ;  but 
when  we  have  done  all  that,  I  maintain 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  good  and  whole- 
some system  for  the  administration  of 
law  to  maintain  the  certainty  of  the  law 
— to  insist  upon  the  certainty  of  the  law 
and  the  certainty  of  the  execution  of  the 

Simishments  when  once  pronounced. 
Tow,  my  Lords,  I  would  assume  for  a 
moment  that  the  persons  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  are  political  prisoners,  and 
I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider 
for  a  moment  whether,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  tho  Prime  Minister, 
the  release  of  these  prisoners  was  a  politic 
or  reasonable  act.  Had  the  dangers  re- 
presented by  these  prisoners  passed  away 
at  the  time  of  their  release  ?  Was  there 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
prisoners  themselves?  I  answer  that 
question  by  calling  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which  tho  noble  Lord 
relied  on  who  has  just  sat  down  (Lord 
Dufferin).  These  prisoners  were  not 
pardoned  imconditionally  —  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  country ;  and  if  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
liberation  why  was  tliat  condition  im- 
posed ?  I  wiU,  in  further  illustration  of 
this  point,  take  a  description  of  these 
prisoners  from  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Granville).  Two  years  ago,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1869,  a  conversation 
arose  in  this  House  upon  tho  release  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners  who  were  at  that 
time  liberated,  and  tho  noble  Earl  de- 
scribed the  condition  of  those  who  were 
detained  in  these  words — 

**  The  Irish  Gorcrnmcnt  made  repeated  scru- 
tinies into  erery  single  case,  and  there  were  three 
classes  of  offenders  whom  from  the  first  thej  de- 
termined not  to  release — the  criminal,  if  I  may  so 
distinguish  thorn,  as  against  the  purelj  political 
offenders — the  class  which  comprised  those  who 
were  known  to  be  habitual  conspirators,  and 
those  who,  from  their  energy  or  talents,  as  soldiers 
or  men  of  letters,  might,  if  rolcnsed,  prove  a  source 
of  danger  in  the  present  dormant  state  of  Fenian- 
ism."— [3  Hatuard,  oxciv.  1638.] 

That  was  the  description  given  two  years 
Lord  Cauns 


ago  of  persons  from  whom  it  is  now 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended.  But 
I  will  go  further.  We  have  had  a 
still  more  recent  description  of  these 
^^ersonsfrom  tho  Prime  Minister,  in  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Moylan,  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Office  in  Dublin, 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  by  way  of  remonstrance  on 
behalf  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  cramped, 
as  that  act  of  grace  is,  with  the  con- 
dition of  exile.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply : — 

"  10,  Downing  Street,  Whitehall, 
'*  Deoemher  93. 
"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  ae- 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th 
inst.,  which  he  has  read  with  attention.     Mr. 
Gladstone  has  every    confldenoe  in  the  motlTe 
which  dictated  it,  but  does  not  consider  that  Her 
Majesty's  GoTemment   would  be  responsible  for 
allowing  persons,  of  whose  future  obedienee  they 
have  no  assurance  whatever,  to  remain  in  the 
midst  of  the  community  whom  they  had  sooghtp 
and  probably  would  seek  again,  to  disturb. 
"  1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
**  J.  G.  Moylan,  Esq.         ALGiBXOif  Wxbt." 

Therefore,  as  to  there  being  an  absence 
of  danger,  as  far  as  the  character  of  the 
persons  released  is  concerned,  wo  have 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
they  are  dangerous  persons,  and  that  the 
Gt)yemnient  had  no  information  which 
coidd  lead  them  to  believe  in  their  futore 
obedience  to  the  law.  But  where  were 
these  men  sent  ?  They  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  You  remember  tho  his- 
tory of  the  Fenian  insurrection,  and  I 
ask,  where  was  our  greatest  danger  to 
be  looked  for  ?  It  was  not  so  much  in 
this  country,  because  here  these  persons 
were  under  the  control  of  the  law ;  but 
tho  place  which  was  the  greatest  source 
of  danger  was  to  be  found  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  Irishmen,  as  the  centres 
of  the  movement,  were  conducting  ma- 
chinery which  was  developing  itself  in 
Ireland.  Therefore,  as  regards  the  per- 
sons released,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
said  that  they  were  set  at  liberty  because 
no  danger  could  be  apprehended  £rom 
tliem.  I  do  not  go  into  tho  mode  and 
form  of  their  release.  The  noble  Earl 
who  spoke  first  (P]arl  Grey)  has  re- 
minded your  Lordships,  with  great  jus- 
tice, that  if  the  prisoners  were  to  have 
tlieir  release  they  could  hardly  have 
had  it  in  a  more  inconvenient  and 
unhappy  way.  They  were  released  and 
sent  out  in  a  body  to  that  place  where 
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it  was  known  they  had  thonsandB  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sympathizers. 
They  were  sent  out  in  a  sort  of  state, 
and  it  was  the  mere  accident  of  the  delay 
of  a  week  which  presented  the  occur- 
rence of  their  being  in  the  same  ship 
which  carried  out  me  noble  Earl  the 
President  of  the  Oouncil,  and  the  other 
Commissioners ;  in  which  case — ^if  he 
had  found  himself  along  with  those 
gentlemen  in  the  steamer  which  carried 
them  across  the  Atlantic — one  reception 
at  Washington  and  one  triumphant  meet- 
ing at  Brooklyn  would  have  sufficed. 
As  to  the  danger  to  the  country,  let  me 
ask  your  Lordships  to  go  back  a  few 
months,  because  here,  again,  I  do  not 
want  any  further  information  than  that 
which  I  have  from  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  Exactly  12  months  ago,  the 
Goyemment  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  measure  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  on 
the  ground  of  the  state  of  three  counties 
— ^Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Mayo — not, 
observe,  their  state  as  regarded  Fenian- 
ism,  but  with  respect  to  l£e  Eiband  con- 
spiracy, which  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
preceded  me  has  said  is  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  Fenianism.  It  was  upon  the 
ground  of  the  Eiband  conspiracy  in  these 
three  counties  that  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Bill  was  brought  in.  And  I  remem- 
ber that  when  it  was  suggested  that  the 
county  of  Tipperary  was  not  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  Chief  Secretary  said  he 
only  sought  for  powers  on  the  ground  of 
the  state  of  those  three  particular  coun- 
ties. I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that 
we  have  heard  of  three  counties  bping 
now  in  a  similar  condition  as  regards 
the  prevalence  of  the  Eiband  conspiracy. 
Mayo  has  been  dropped  out,  but  King's 
Coimty  has  been  put  in.  But,  passing 
by  that,  what  was  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister?  On  the  same  night 
that  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  answer  the  appli- 
cation which  was  then  made  for  the 
release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  he 
said— ^ 

"  The  bon.  Member  aski  wbetber  we  tbink  the 
time  has  now  come  when  tbe  amnesty  which  was 
partiallj  conceded  not  bj  an  arbitrary  choice,  bat 
upon  particular  grounds  of  selection,  somewhat 
more  than  12  months  ago,  maj  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  political  prisoners  taken  up  in  Ire- 
land. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  answer  must  be 
most  repugnant  to  my  inclination;  but,  at  the 
lame  time,  most  imperatirely  imposed  by  duty,  i 


must  point  to  tbe  state  of  Ireland,  where  we  are 
engaged  in  what  I  hope  is  materially  and  morally 
important  remedial  legislation,  but  are  compelled 
to  interrupt  this  beneficent,  and,  at  all  eyents, 
well-intended  process,  by  a  Motion  which  will 
presently  be  submitted  by  my  right  bon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue)  for  special  powers  with 
a  view  to  the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  announce  in  this  House,  or  to  hold  out  else- 
where, any  hope  whateyer  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  our  duty  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
prison  on  behalf  of  those  prisoners,  until  we  can 
see  a  different  and  better  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land  It  would  be  cruel  to  encourage 

the  friends  of  these  prisoners  to  cherish  any  hopes 
whatever  with  regard  to  their  release,  until  we  are 
able  to  see  a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  when  Iler 
Majesty's  peaceable  and  well-conducted  subjects 
may  be  enabled  to  pursue  tbe  ordinary  aTocations 
of  life  with  that  degree  of  comfort  and  confidence 
which  is  the  best  test  and  criterion  of  a  civilixed 
and  a  Christian  country." — [3  Hafisard,  cc.  80.] 

This  was  12  months  ago,  at  the  time 
when  the  only  disturbed  districts  of  Ire- 
land were  said  to  be  the  three  counties 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  only  disturb- 
ance complained  of  was  their  connection 
with  the  Kiband  conspiracy.  I  ask  your 
Lordships — ^What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  danger  that  now  prevails  and 
that  which  prevailed  12  months  ago? 
What  is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
now  ?  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  were 
pleased  to  be  told  in  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land was  peaceful  and  satisfactory,  and 
that  if  there  was  an  exception  to  that 
general  condition,  it  was  a  spot  so  isolated 
fiiat — ^we  might  gather  from  the  tone  of 
the  Speech — ^it  was  scarcely  worth  re- 
ferring to.  We  were  told  that  all  Ireland 
needed  was  repose,  and  that  no  measure 
was  intended  to  be  brought  forward 
regarding  Ireland  which  could  provoke 
controversy  or  animosity.  Unfortunately, 
w«  have  received  very  different  informa- 
tion since  that  Speech  was  pronounced 
in  this  House.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  statistical  examination  of  the 
number  of  offences  in  Ireland ;  neither 
do  I  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
as  to  the  effect  that  may  be  expected 
&om  the  legislation  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dufferin) 
said  what  was  very  fair  when  he  re- 
marked that  even  iJiose  who  were  op- 
posed to  these  measures  must  admit  that 
the  time  had  hardly  come  for  us  to  judge 
of  what  their  operation  would  be.  He 
also  said  they  had  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations.  But  when  I  remember 
that  Hie  noble  Lord  told  us  last  year,  ia 
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words  of  great  eloquence  and  solenmitj, 
that  he  expected  the  reverse  from  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Bill,  I  do  not  think 
the  success  beyond  his  expectations  mani- 
fests, on  the  whole,  a  great  result  from 
that  measure. 

LoKD  DUFFEEIN :  I  beg  pardon  for 
interrupting  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  but  I  must  emphatically  say 
that  was  not  the  effect  of  my  speech.  If 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  did  not 
hear  my  remarks,  I  will  send  him  a  copy 
of  my  speech. 

Lord  CAIRNS:  My  noble  Friend 
need  not  send  me  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
for  I  heard  it  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. I  do  not  pretend  to  remember 
or  to  quote  the  words ;  but  it  certainly 
left  in  my  mind  the  impression  that  the 
noble  Lord  performed  somewhat  the  re- 
verso  of  the  part  of  the  prophet  in  the 
Old  Testament — ^he  was  brought  to  bless 
the  Bill,  but  ho  ended  by  cursing  it  alto- 
gether. However,  I  will  not  go  into 
tiiat  which  is  debateablo  ground,  nor 
will  I  occupy  time  in  canvassing  the 
two  reasons  which  the  noble  Lord  as- 
signed in  proof  of  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  Lreland  at  the  present  day. 
Those  two  proofs  seemed  to  me  to  be 
singular  ones.  The  first  was  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
Lroland  was  able  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  London ;  the  second 
was  that  the  Government  intends  to  call 
out  the  Militia  regiments  in  Lroland. 
The  first  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  fact ; 
the  other  is  only  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  and  wo  shall  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  that  by  its  result,  whatever 
that  may  be.  I  will  turn  to  things  as  to 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and 
which  cannot  give  rise  to  controversy. 
But  before  I  do  so,  aUow  me  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  boar  in  mind  two  reflec- 
tions with  regard  to  the  condition  of  Jre- 
land,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  country  will  know  to  be  well- 
founded.  In  the  first  place,  more  nimio- 
rical  calculations  as  to  the  number  of 
crimes  in  particular  districts  of  Ireland 
are  by  no  means  a  complete  tjBst,  but  are 
very  frequently  an  entirely  fallacious 
one  of  the  state  of  the  country.  If  it  be 
the  cose,  as  the  Government  have  an- 
nounced, that  there  is  a  conspiracy  in 
a  particular  district  of  Ireland  ajffecting 
life  and  property — a  conspiracy  against 
law  and  order,  and  one  which  seeks  to 
substitute  rules  of  its  own  for  the  laws 
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of  the  oountry — ^the  abeence  of  dime  in 
that  district  may  indicate  nothing  bnt 
the  complete  and  perfect  triumph  of  the 
conspiracy.  It  is  when  a  conspiracy 
seelong  to  asserf  its  own  rules,  comes 
into  collision  with  those  who  have 
not  succumbed  to  its  power,  and  wlien 
the  latter  appeal  to  and  insist  upon 
the  law  of  the  country  that  crimes 
occur ;  and,  therefore,  crime  is  or  may 
be  a  proof  that  the  conspiracy  is  not  bo 
triumphant  as  it  would  be  if  no  crime  oc- 
curred. Another  observation  to  be  borne 
in  mind  is  this — ^very  great  emphasis 
is  laid  by  Members  of  the  Government 
upon  the  isolated  spots  in  Ireland  where 
they  think  the  conspiracy  exists.  I  do 
not  think  a  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 
The  Eiband  conspiracy  is  not  a  local 
organization — it  is  general  throughout 
the  country  —  it  crops  out  and  makes 
itself  known  for  particular  reasons  in 
this  place  or  that ;  but  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Ireland  know  perfectly 
well  that  almost  as  a  imiversal  rule  the 
perpetrators  of  Eiband  outrages  are  not 
persons  who  live  on  the  spot  where  the 
outrage  occurs,  but  are  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  that  circumstance  shows 
that  the  conspiracy  has  ramifications 
throughout  the  country  and  has  the 
command  of  agents  in  all  parts.  What 
is  the  state  of  the  country  ?  I  will  refer 
shortly  to  the  state  of  Westmeath — but 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  in  Westmeath  and  Meath  and 
Bang's  County  only  that  outrages  are 
occurring.  What  do  we  read  in  the 
newspapers?  I  find  that  on  Tuesday 
night,  in  Tipperary,  Qye  men  attacked 
the  house  of  Mr.  Howes,  a  resident  in 
the  district,  and  fired  five  or  six  shots 
into  the  house,  fortunately  without  in- 
juring any  of  the  inmates.  The  next 
day,  in  Donegal,  a  steward  was  shot 
dead.  Only  the  other  evening  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  till  recently 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
stated  officially  that  Ireland  never  was 
more  contented,  never  more  tranquil 
than  at  the  present  moment.  But  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  speaking,  the  house 
of  a  tenant  of  one  of  your  Lordships  in 
the  Coimty  Clare  was  attacked  by  an 
armed  party.  Fortunately  they  did  not 
succeed  in  committing  murder.  But  in 
the  County  Limerick,  at  the  same  hour, 
the  steward  of  Mr.  Conyers  was  shot 
dead.  This  was  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening*- the  very  moment  that   the 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
fflpeakmg  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Let  me  refer  to  the  County  Mayo.  I  do 
not  know  whether  your  Lordships  read 
in  the  newspapers  the  history  of  what  oc- 
occurred  in  that  county ;  but  I  confess  it 
impressed  my  mind  with  deeper  feelings 
of  pain  than  anything  else  wnich  I  have 
perused  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Lre- 
land  for  many  months.  At  Foxford,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  there  was  a  man 
whose  name  was  Davis;  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  respectable  peasant,  having 
a  servant  in  his  house,  and  living  with 
his  wife  and  children.  It  was  night  time, 
and  he  was  in  bed ;  his  wife  was  sitting 
by  the  bedside  nursing  a  child.  A  shot 
was  fired  through  the  window  which  fa- 
tally wounded  him  in  bed;  he  raised  him- 
self up  and  showed  his  wife  that  he  was 
shot,  and  she  was  so  paralyzed  with  fear, 
that  she  was  unable  to  give  the  alarm 
till  next  morning.  After  a  couple  of 
days  the  poor  man  died,  and  a  coroner's 
inquest  was  held.  I  will  read  to  your 
Lordships  what  we  find  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  leading  London  news- 
paper— 

"  Sixteen  of  the  jarj  returned  a  yerdict  that  the 
deceased  was  killed  bj  the  accidental  discharge  of 
his  own  gun.  There  were  joyous  demonstrations 
in  Foxford  when  the  Terdiot  became  known,  and  it 
is  stated  that  some  friends  of  the  man  who  was 
shot  were  warned  to  return  home  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  yiolenoe  was  apprehended  from  the 
populace.  Satisfaction  is  felt  in  the  district  at 
the  yerdict.  Had  it  been  one  of  wilful  murder,  as 
was  expected,  a  tax  would  haye  been  leyied  to 
compensate  the  family  of  the  deceased." 

What  do  your  Lordships  supi)ose  was  the 
evidence  on  which  the  jury  proceeded  ? 
There  was  the  evidence  of  tiie  wife,  who 
stated  that  she  was  in  the  room  when 
her  husband  was  shot ;  the  evidence  of 
the  servant,  who,  heating  the  shot,  ran 
into  the  room  and  saw  the  window 
broken,  which  had  not  been  broken  be- 
fore, through  which  the  shot  had  entered ; 
there  was  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  had 
been  getting  water  from  a  well  outside 
the  house,  who  heard  the  shot  and  saw 
two  men  running  rapidly  away,  men 
whom,  of  course,  he  did  not  know ;  and 
there  was  the  evidence  of  the  constable 
of  police,  who  had  found  broken  pieces 
of  metal  and  glass  scattered  about  the 
bed,  who  also  found  the  gun  of  the  de- 
ceased standing  in  its  accustomed  place, 
without  any  symptom  of  its  having  been 
discharged,  and  who,  in  fact,  drew  the 
charge  from  the  gun  upon  the  day  of  the 


inquest,  and  stated  that  he  believed  the 
gun  to  be  at  the  time  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  on  the  night  of 
the  murder.  Upon  that  evidence  I  blush 
to  say  that  16  men,  with  the  widow  and 
orphans  before  them,  foimd  that  this 
man  had  come  to  his  death  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  his  own  gun,  lest  the 
neighbourhood  should  have  to  compen- 
sate the  orphans  and  the  widow.  That, 
be  it  observed,  is  away  from  the  dis- 
turbed and  disaffected  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  that  is  in  the  peaceable  and  cahn 
and  well-regulated  part  of  Lreland. 
These  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree ; 
now  let  us  see  what  is  done  in  the  dry. 
What  does  the  Chief  Justice  Monaghan 
say  at  the  assizes  which  are  now  going 
on  in  the  county  Westmeath?  These 
are  his  words — 

"I  feel  it  my  doty  to  say,  looking  oyer  the 
returns  which  haye  been  furnished  to  me  by  the 
constabulary  of  the  county,  that  the  county  is  in 
that  state  that  must  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and 

fief  to  eyerybody  interested  in  its  welfare.  When 
was  last  here  it  was  in  an  unpleasant  state  ;  but 
I  indulged  in  the  hope  that  things  would  mend. 
I  find  now,  on  the  contrary,  things  haye  got  from 
bad  to  worse,  and  the  yery  deplorable  state  the 
county  is  in  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conoeiye  or 
to  describe.  One  cannot  wonder  that  it  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment, 
and  I  can  only  trust  and  hope  that  the  proceedings 
that  are  now  being  taken  in  Parliament  will  result 
in  devising  measures  that  will  be  productiye  of 
improyement,  and  wiU  afford  some  safety  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  this  county.  In  tho  list  that  is  be- 
fore me  I  find  that  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December  last  two  men  were  shot.  One  of 
the  name  of  Dowling  was  shot,  and  died  imme- 
diately from  the  results  of  the  wound.  A  man 
named  Waters,  a  police  constable,  was  also  shot. 
Another  man  of  the  name  of  Ileney  or  llyney  was 
wounded  and  assaulted,  which  terminated  with  his 
death." 

Then  the  Chief  Justice  goes  on  to  describe 
other  offences,  which  had  not  terminated 
fatally,  but  offences  committed  in  the 
light  of  day,  witnessed  by  scores  of  per- 
sons, without  anyone  being  brought  to 
justice  for  those  crimes.  I  will  pass 
froh.  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  no  doubt, 
was  shocked  by  the  state  in  which  he 
found  the  ooimty,  and  I  will  take  the 
evidence  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop, 
who,  jfipom  living  in  the  county,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  the  people. 
And  what  does  Dr.  Nulty  say.  He 
says — 

"  Every  man  now  fears  that  scores  of  assassins 
are  seoretly  and  stealthily  lurking  about  in  the 
very  midst  of  us.  The  mystery  in  which  they 
have  shrouded  themselves,  and  with  which  they 
haye  hitherto  successfully  concealed  themselves. 
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hM  spread  terror  and  alarm  among  all  olassei  of 
society.  Every  man  is  in  terror  for  bis  life,  and 
trembles  for  his  safety." 

And  then  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop 
goes  on  to  say — ^what  hardly  shows  a 
grateful  spirit  on  the  part  of  one  in  his 
position — ^that  he  thinks  the  Ooyemment 
a  veiy  weak  and  pusillanimous  Govern- 
ment. Bad,  however,  as  the  state  of  the 
country  is,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Ohief  Justice  in  his  Charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
result  of  the  assizes  just  held  in  that 
county  seems  to  be  even  more  alarming. 
For  what  do  we  find?  I  have  taken 
four  cases  almost  at  random,  and  they 
show  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  obtain 
a  conviction  in  the  district.  Four  men 
were  indicted  for  attacking  a  com  mill, 
and  assaulting  a  man  who  had  taken  a 
situation  from  which  another  had  been 
dismissed.  The  prosecutor  had  iden- 
tified all  the  prisoners  at  the  petty  ses- 
sions ;  but,  when  confronted  with  them 
at  the  assizes,  said  he  did  not  know 
them,  and  they  had  to  be  discharged. 
A  much  worse  case,  I  think,  was  one 
which  your  Lordships  may  have  ob- 
served— ^that  of  Constable  Supple,  whom 
a  man  named  Bray  had  tried  to  murder. 
The  case  proved  to  demonstration  was 
this — Constable  Supple  was  standing 
outside  his  barracks,  beside  the  yard  of 
the  chapel,  there  being  a  wall  between : 
a  man  fired  at  him  from  over  the  wall. 
Though  woimded  the  constable  was  able 
to  jump  over  the  wall,  and  saw  Bray 
ma!king  off.  Bray  again  fired,  but 
missed  him ;  and  the  constable  grappled 
with  him,  wrested  the  revolver  from 
him,  and  threw  him  down.  While 
struggling  on  the  ground  Bray  pulled 
out  another  pistol  and  snapped  it  m  his 
face,  but  it  did  not  explode :  the  struggle 
continued  for  some  time,  and  ultimately, 
the  constable  becoming  exhausted.  Bray 
got  away — ^but  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  manly  endeavours  to  arrest  a  crimi- 
nal that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  now  ob- 
serve. Bray  was  no  stranger  to  the 
constable,  who  swore  to  him  positively, 
and  had  known  him  for  five  years ;  they 
were  face  to  face,  at  one  time  their  faces 
almost  touching  each  other,  and  he  had 
seized  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was 
the  man  who  had  tried  to  murder  him. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  labourer  of  Bray's 
had  lefb  Bray  standing  in  the  chapel 
yard  shortly  before  the  time  of  this  oc- 
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currence.    An    attempt  was   made    to 
prove  an  alili;  but  it  was  no  alihi  at  aQ. 
Somebody  came  forward,  and  said  that 
they  had  seen  Bray  about  the  time  of 
the  attack,  but  not  at  any  very  great 
distance  from  the  place.     Moreover,  the 
person  had  neither  clock  nor  watdb.  to 
tell  him  the  time.    The  Judge  evidently 
disregarded  his  evidence;  nevertheleBS, 
the  jury,  after  a  few  minutes  delibera- 
tion, acquitted   the    prisoner.     In    the 
next  case,  in  which  a  man  was  cliarged 
with  breaJdng  into  a  house  and  assault- 
ing the  inmates,  an  alihi  was  set  up  and 
the   jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **Not 
Guilty."     And  then  occurs  this  remark- 
able circimistance  —  the  Chief   Justice 
cautioned  the  prisoner  to  be  more  careful 
in  future,  as  the  great  probability  was 
that  if  tried  again  he  would  not  escape. 
In  the  case  of  Eobert  Black,  who  was 
indicted  for  firing  at  Mr.  Blagrove,  with 
intent  to  murder  him,  the  jury  disagreed. 
The  prosecutor  swore  positively  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner,  whose  father 
hold  a  farm  from  which  he  had  been 
evicted.    These  cases,  I  contend,   show 
a  state  of  things  which  is  even  worse 
than  that  which  would  exist  if  those 
prisoners  had  not  been  apprehended  at 
all.    It  is  deplorable  if,  when  they  com- 
mit   crimes,   they  cannot  be  arrested; 
but  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  ten 
criminals  to  escape  in  that  way  than  for 
one  man,  duly  arrested  and  having  had 
the  crime  clearly  brought  home  to  him, 
to  escape  either  through  sympathy  or 
through  fear  on  the  part  of  the  jurors. 
And  this,  my  Lords,  leads  me  to  ask 
why  the  powers  which  were  entrusted  to 
the  Government  last  year  have  not  been 
exercised  with  regard  to  offences  of  this 
kind  ?    One  power,  and  a  very  valuable 
one,  which  was  given  them  was  to  remove 
particular  trials  from  the  county  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  offence  and  to  have 
the  cases  tried  elsewhere.     I  want  to 
know  why  the  Government  did  not  re- 
move those  trials  to  Dublin,  where  a 
proper  jury  might  have  been  obtained, 
free  from  feelings,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
sympathy,  or,  on  the  other,  of  fear.    I 
venture  to  think  the  Government,  fxoai 
that  point  of  view,  have  been  chargeable 
with  very  great  neglect  in  the  manner 
in  which  &ese  prosecutions  have  been 
conducted ;  and  I  therefore  am  justified 
in  asking  the  Government  what  it  is 
they  now  propose  to  do  ?    From  the  re- 
cords of  the  other  House  of  Farliamenti 
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ve  fue  giren  to  trnderstand  that  a  Oom-  opsration  of  th«  U«  u  now  siUting.  .  .  .  When 

mitteehM  been  appointed  on  the  Bubiect  "■«  ^t.  are  rsporUd  to  the  Home,  and  the 

f  j.r.     Ti'T.      3             '           ■        _   _!_'     1  House  and  the  GovenunflDt  have  leea  and  con- 

of  ^eEiband  conspiracy  m  a  pi^cnlar  .^^^^j  ^j,,^^  ,h=U^the  Commkll"  ma"  then 

diBtnot  m  Ireland,     i  will  not  enter  into  reoommend— even  if  it  ahould  bo  legi.lation  of  the 

irhattboBe  same  recorda   tall  ns  of  the  moat  ponal  charaater,  or  no  legislation  atsU— the 

alterations  which  from  time  to  time  have  GorerDment  will  bring  an  unbiaeicd  judgment  to 

been  made  in  the  proposals  of  that  Oom-  J?"  "P""  '''•  q^f'ti"".  »nd  "i"  d™'  -''^  ■'  "• 

mittee-how  it  was  at  fi«t  to  have  been  fi  f.^S  :l!d^rr^.:i'r«pir„lTf 

a   Secret  Lommittee,   and  to   have  Bug-  ,iew.     Andifit»houldbe»hown  that  noneoewity 

geeted  the  heat  mode  of  remedying  the  for  eioaptionnl  Uglatation  fxiita,  no  one  will  be 

condition  of  that  country ;  those  parts  of  more  gratified  than  the  MemberioF  Her  Majeetj'a 

the  Motion,  wisely  or  imwiBeiy,  have  Go«™mcnt    tW -ill«joi«  if  WB.tme.ih  can 

J 3        1       _j  T       '11   _   i   a-'  be  MteJj  left  to  jield  to  the  eamo  nealma  innu- 

dropped  out,   and  I  wiU  not  diecosa  a  en«,  that  ha™  mad«  them«l.e.  fdt  in  all  other 

matter  which  is  more  properly  for  the  part*  of  Ireland,"— [/Wd.  i3ii-3.] 

other  Houflo  of  Parliament.    But  now  -^eU,  judging  from  these  declarations 

we  understand  that  the  matter  ia  reduced  alone,  I  should  have  supposed  that  tho 

simply  to  tbis— that  a  Oommittee  of  tho  Gtovemment   were  quite  at   sea ;    that 

other  House  has  been  appointed  to  in-  they  were  equally  prepared  for  legisla- 

qmre  into  the  condition  of  this  disturbed  tion  or  no  legislation;  and  that  thoybad 

district  of  Ireland.    Is  that,  I  will  ask,  no  opinion  as  to  what  the  legi^ation 

to  be  a  substitute  for  legislation,  or  a  ought  to  be ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 

prelude  to  legislatioB;  oris  it  to  super-  the  expressions  which    fell    from    two 

sedealllegislatioDonthesubject?  Here  other llemberBofHerMajeBty'sGovem- 

iB  the  view  taken  by  a  Member  of  the  ment  were  more  satiafactory.     The  pre- 

Govemment,  who  ought  to  be  weU  m-  g^nt  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  after 

formed  on  the  subject— I  mean  the  late  referring  to  his  "painful  dismay"  at 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  being  obliged  to  introduce  the  subject, 

who  is  now  President  of  tho  Board  of  ■^ent  on  to  say^ 

Trade.    Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  says-  . .  „„_  if  ^^^  .j^je  of  thing,  really  exi.l_and 

"It  it  pcrfeetlj  well  known  in  Ireland  that  we  it  Mn  be  too  readily  proTCd — the   GoTernment 

hare  Bucaceded  bejoad  expectation,  and  almoit  x^T,  and  I  aay  to  the  Houao,  that  it  ii  an  intole- 

QOgntry,  and  that  at  no  time  within  memory  has  pared  to  admit  it,  and  we  aaj  that  we  are  dstar- 

Irelnnd  been  ao  proipecoua,  io  oalm  ["  Ob,  oh  I  "]  mined  to  apply  to  the  House  for  a  remedy.   .   .    . 

— I  know  what  1  am  speaking  of — I  repeat,  so  We  have  no  desire  to  ask  the  Committee  to  lug- 

prosperous,  so  calm,  lo  ooofident  of  the  future,  >o  gesl  a  remedy.     Upon  the  facta  so  established,  u 

contented,  so  loyal  a*  ehe  is  at  the  preient  mo-  I  belieTo  they  would  be  before  a  Committee,  the 

ineDt." — [3  Barnard,  cair.  1020.]  GoTemment  will  he  prepared,  aa  I  have  eiid  before, 

TCT             I'c      t: „„  ,^11     t, rm,  W  legialate.     The  Goiernmont  think  tho  «tato  of 

No  quahfication   you  will  observe.     The  ^^^^^  intolerable,  and  a  remedy  they  are  deter- 
right  hon.  Oentleman  went  on —  mined  to  And,  if  not  within,  then  withoot,  the  or- 

'■  Although  I  readily  admit  that  the  information  """"T  limiWof  the  Conititution."— [Jiirf.  095-8.] 

10  to  be  obtained  will  be  of  Taluo  to  the  GoTern-  That  is  a  declaration  of  the  most  explicit 

mcnt.  still  1  heliOYe  it  will  ho  of  eonal  yalue  to     i_-     i  .i_  _i     i.  j.i.      ,-11.  ■   !■  ci  4.   . 

the  Hou«,  as  enabUag  them  to  asHrtain  beyond  ^%  «^  th'J  part  of  the  Chief  Secretary 

disputetbefacisandcausesofthiawantoraiMoMs.  for  Ireland,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to 

which,  at  I  bate  aaJd.haibeen  limited  and  exoep-  say  against  it.      Neither  is  there  much 

i\ont\."—{lbid.  1021.]  exception  to  be  taken  to  tho  view  of  the 

Therefore,  according  to  him,  the  object  Prime  Minister,  who  says — 

of  the  inquiry  is  to  show  that  although  "  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  allow,  and  nij 

the   Government  have  failed   in  their  CoiieigueihaTeatiio  timoaaieried.thattheaute 

legislation  with  regard  to  Ireland,  yet  "^  We.lmeath  at  this  moment,  taken  all  in  all,  it 

.V   ■    e  •^        1.      V   ^           ■              !■       1  worse  than  It  hai  been  in  any  former  years.     We 

theu-  failure  has  been  most  exceptional  ^^  „„»  found  our«lve,  on  tl^t  allegation.    I  will 

And  now  let  mo  direct  your  Lordships'  not,  even  for  myaelf,  pwaume  to  say  that  it  U 

attention  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  worse  than  it  was  12  months  ago.     But  we  do  lay 

legal  Member  of  the  Government.  What  1"'  ""»  '^'o  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Government 

doOB    tho  SoUcitor  General  for  Ireland  ofIreland,is,andh..been-Inmspeakirgofthe 

o  tiXeiiuiive  (lOTBFnment — necessarily  in  many  re- 

say  r  speetadnfoctive  and  even  deplomble.  The  Gosem- 

"  I  do  say  that  it  would   afford  to  me,  and  ment  haie  been  obliged  to  wink  at  a  slate  of  crime 

that  it  would  afford  to  Uer  Majesty's  (lOTern-  or  intimidation  which,  tn  well-governed  countries, 

mcnt,  the  greatest  satisbotion  if,  as  the  remit  of  is  intolerable.  .  .  .  It  ia  not  so  much  because  we 

the  labours  of  the  Committee,  it  should  oleorly  assert  that  the  state  of  Weitmealh  is  now  worse 

appear  that  Wastmeath  may  be  sably  left  to  the  than  in  former  times  thatwepropoMaConunitte^ 

VOL.  COrV.    [thirb  BBBisa.]  3  G 
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of  Inquiry  ;  but  it  is  beoauie  we  think  that  the 
■tnte  of  Weitmeath  is  a  disgrace  to  a  olTilixed 
country,  that  we  are  of  opinion  its  condition  de- 

mands  the  attention  of  Parliament But, 

independently  of  that,  there  is  another  matter 
which  we  should  wish  to  examine  by  aid  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  is,  how  have  the  Govern- 
ment used  the  powers  given  them  under  the  Peace 
PreserTation  Act  ?  Seeing  that  Parliament  last 
year  entrusted  us  with  large  stringent  powers, 
and  seeing  that  we  declare  that  still  more  strin- 
gent powers  are  required  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  Westmeath,  is  it  not  right  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  inquire  whether  or  not  we  have 
neglected  properly  to  use  the  powers  given  us  f  " 
—[/6i(i.  1192-4.] 

Fromthoso  doclarations  I  gathor  tlie  fol- 
lowing conclusions: — that  tho  Gbvem- 
ment  find  in  Ireland  a  stato  of  things 
which  is  described  as  intolerable ;  that 
the  Government  are  obliged  to  wink  at 
a  system  of  crime  and  intimidation ;  and 
that  they  may,  perhaps,  ask  Parliament 
for  further  and  more  stringent  powers. 
But  when  are  tliey  going  to  do  that? 
Do  they  mean  to  wait  for  the  termina- 
tion of  tho  inquiry  by  the  Committee  ? 
And  what  is  the  Committee  to  do  ?  Is 
it  to  take  evidence?  Why,  whatever 
evidence  can  be  procured  from  members 
of  the  police,  from  magistrates,  and 
from  civilians  who  are  in  office  the  Go- 
vernment are  already  possessed  of.  They 
have  at  the  present  moment  the  means 
of  examining  all  the  evidence  which 
from  these  sources  can  be  obtained.  Be- 
sides, tho  Government  in  Dublin  Castle 
possesses  secret  information  which  they 
coidd  not  disclose,  and  which  it  would 
be  their  duty  not  to  disclose  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  disclosures  of 
the  information  would  defeat  the  object 
for  which  it  was  given.  Under  the  Act 
passed  last  year,  and  by  means  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  the  Government 
possess  powers  more  stringent  than  was 
ever  before  given  to  the  Executive  in 
this  country.  When  an  outrage  occurs, 
and  even  before  anyone  is  accused,  the 
magistrates  are  empowered  to  summon 
any  or  every  person  in  their  district,  to 
examine  such  person  or  persons  on  oath 
with  reference  to  all  subjects  connected 
witli  tho  outrage,  and  to  commit  them 
to  prison  if  they  refuse  to  answer.  These 
are  powers  which  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  have;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  Government  to  say 
that  they  are  waiting  to  obtain  infoi-ma- 
tion  is  to  make  a  suggestion  which  will 
not  bear  examination  for  a  single  mo- 

Lord  Cairns 


ment.    Is  it  an  answer  to  people  who 
reside  in  these  unfortunate  distnots,  and 
who  are  in  the  state  which  Dr.  Nulty 
and  the  Government  describe,  to  say — 
*'  You  must  wait   one,  two,    or  three 
months,  or  perhaps  till  nearly  the  end 
of  the  Session,  before  we  can  venture  to 
propose  any  legislation  to  Parliament  ?" 
Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  some  Members  of  Parliament 
who  do  not  think  any  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  necessary,  and  they,  of  oourse, 
will  endeavour  to  prolong  the  investiga- 
tion.   Therefore  the  Government  will  be 
confronted  with  a  rival  movement  in  the 
Committee,  which  will  lead  to    a   pro- 
longed inquiry,  with  a  view  to  prooure 
evidence  which,  after  all,  the  Ghovem- 
ment  does  not  want.    I  have  now  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  the    effect 
upon  this  Eiband  conspiracy  and  on  the 
disturbances  in  this  particular  part  of 
the  country,  of  the  doctrine  which   the 
Government  has  manifested  by  the  re- 
lease of  the  Fenian  prisoners.    We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  to-night  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Fenianism  and  Hiband- 
ism.    Well,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  details  of  organization ; 
but  botli  Fenianism  and  Eibandism  are 
organizations  having  for  their  object  the 
overthrow  of  our  rule  and  of  our  laws, 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  laws 
and  rule  of  the  organization  itself.     I 
have  often  lieard  it  said  that  the  two 
cannot  be  the  same,  because  when  Fe- 
nianism prevails  Kibandism  droops  down 
to  a  minimimi.    I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
two  societies  are    cognate   and  allied. 
Fenianism  is  the  larger  organization  of 
the  two,  and  when  it  is  in  the  ascendant 
Eibandism  falls  into  abeyance,  as  it  were; 
but  only  to  be  resuscitated  and  to  rise  in 
fuller  vigour  again  after  Fenianism  has 
disappeared.     Lord  Hartington  said  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  that 
the  origin  of  Eibandism  was  political, 
and  Dr.  Nulty  said  very  much  the  same 
thing.   The  original  object  of  the  organ- 
ization was  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
laws  considered  at  the  time  to  be  in- 
jurious to  Ireland.  Now,  if  this  were  its 
original   character,   remember  what   a 
tendency  there  is  in  Ireland  always  to 
elevate  crime  into  politics,  and  to  con- 
vert every  criminal,  if  possible,  into  a 
political  martyr.  The  other  day  I  noticed 
a  statement  that  when  one  of  the  re- 
leased Fenian  prisoners  was  bidding 
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farewell  to  hie  friends  at  Oork,  he  said — 
'^I  am  going  to  America,  but  I  hare 
one  consolation.  The  Prime  Minister 
lias  admitted  that  all  the  good  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  is  owing  to  the  Fe- 
nians." I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
referring  to  any  particular  expression  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  or  to  the  current  of 
the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— but  the  observation  is  important 
as  showing  the  way  in  which  people  in 
Ireland  reason  in  these  matters.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  spoke  of  the 
'*  National  Party"— God  forbid  I  should 
suggest  that  the  National  Party  are  Fe- 
nians ;  but  what  I  would  call  attention 
to  is  this — ^that  crime  is  committed  in 
order  to  attain  a  political  object,  and  in 
that  way  it  becomes  a  political  crime.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  if  a  political 
criminal  becomes  a  political  prisoner,  he 
must  be  treated,  as  the  Fenians  were, 
with  the  utmost  consideration.  Hence 
these  men  say  **  Let  us  take  the  strongest 
steps  we  can  to  oppose  English  rule ;  our 
first  chance  wiU  be  the  grand  jury  won't 
find  a  true  biU ;  our  second  chance  will 
be  a  jury  won't  agree  to  convict ;  if  we 
miss  both  these  chances,  we  shall  be 
convicted,  and  we  shall  become  political 
prisoners.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  says  we 
must  be  treated  with  the  utmost  leniency 
while  in  prison ;  and  in  a  short  time  we 
shall  receive  an  outfit,  and,  with  a  supply 
of  money  in  our  pockets,  we  shall  be  put 
on  board  a  first-class  steamer  and  sent 
to  the  United  States,  where  we  shall  be 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  popu- 
lace, thanked  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  interviewed  by  the  Press. 
After  aU,  it  is  not  so  bad  a  career,  and 
we  will  at  once  engage  in  it."  I  ask  the 
Govenmient,  in  aJl  sober  seriousness, 
what  is  the  course  they  mean  to  take  in 
regard  to  legislation  for  these  disturbed 
districts?  Parliament  is  ready  to  give 
them  aU  the  power  they  require.  I  only 
lament  that  the  power  they  possess  and 
the  power  that  may  be  conceded  to  them 
may  be  found  to  be  so  much  weakened 
by  the  acts  of  the  Executive  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cairns)  has  undoubtedly  evinced 
the  greatest  rhetorical  talent  in  passing 
**from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  se- 
vere " — ^by  placing  in  juxtaposition  two 
subjects  which  are  essentially  different, 
with  the  view  of  throwing  upon  the 


course  which  has  been  taken  with  re- 
gard to  one  set  of  political  prisoners 
fiiat  degree  of  obloquy  which  would  na- 
turally attach  to  similar  leniency  adopted 
towards  those  gmlty  of  the  crimes  insti- 
gated by  Riband  associations.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  rival  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  humorous  description  of  the 
voyage  of  the  liberated  prisoners  to 
America,  in  a  steamer  possibly  convey- 
ing one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  for 
I  think  the  subject  is  really  a  very  grave 
one.  I  entirely  sympathize  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced 
the  subject  (Earl  Grey) — it  deserves  the 
gravest  discussion ;  but  the  two  classes 
of  crimes  referred  to  ought  to  be  entirely 
separated  in  argument  as  they  are  in 
fact.  No  doubt,  it  was  a  dexterous  move 
on  the  part  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  to  tack  on  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Earl  a  question  which  intimates  a 
species  of  connection  between  Riband- 
ism  and  Fenianism,  which  is  so  wholly 
imaginary  that  it  could  be  scarcely  at- 
tempted otherwise  than  as  a  rhetorical 
juxtaposition  :  in  attempting  to  connect 
the  two  he  signally  failed.  I  wiU  advert 
for  a  few  moments  to  the  release  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  are  on  the 
look-out  for  a  policy,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  assistance 
which  discussion  may  afford  them,  and 
thereupon  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
himself  volunteered  argument  and  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  of  the  Riband  con- 
spiracy. It  is  not  difficult  to  state  exactly 
the  course  the  Government  propose  to 
take ;  indeed,  I  thought  it  had  been  suffi- 
ciently expounded  in  that  discussion 
*'  elsewhere  "  from  which  he  made  quota- 
tions. "With  regard  to  Fenianism,  the 
Government  found  prevailing  in  Ireland 
a  tranquillity  which  might  be  called  all 
but  absolute.  They  found  a  great  im- 
provement in  general  feeling  towards  the 
Union  with  !&igland  and  towards  the 
Government,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  good  impression  produced  by  the 
legislation  of  the  last  two  years.  But, 
as  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  there 
existed  in  a  certain  part  of  Ireland,  as 
there  has  existed  for  40  years,  a  system 
of  Ribandism  that  forces  itself  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  now  that 
remedial  legislation  has  eliminated  dis- 
content, and  the  exercise  of  exceptional 
powers  has  extinguishedFenianism,  Last 
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year  separation  from  this  country  was 
advocated  by  tho  organs  of  the  Fenians 
in  no  measured  and  gentle  terms^  and 
a  main  object  of  exceptional  legisla- 
tion was  to  meet  this  evil.  Incidentally, 
it  would  affect  other  secret  societies  and 
other  forms  of  violence  besides  those  of 
Fenian  origin ;  but  these  being  got  rid 
of,  it  found  there  was  a  remainder  of  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  has  ex- 
isted for  a  long  time  in  a  particular  part 
of  Ireland,  and  which  has  not  been  era- 
dicated. It  became  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  full  and  complete  in- 
quiry as  to  the  character  of  these  Eiband 
associations,  and  to  consider  tho  best 
remedy  to  be  applied.  But  this  is  an 
evil  wliich  has  existed  nearly  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
foiled  the  efforts  of  every  successive  Ad- 
ministration. Last  year  large  powers 
were  granted  to  the  Irish  Executive; 
but  it  was  found  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  deal  with  this  evil — though  they  bore 
excellent  fruit  in  that  thorough  suppres- 
sion of  Fenianism  which,  no  doubt,  was 
mainly  due  to  them.  What,  then,  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Government  ?  It 
is  certainly  a  proper  question  to  ask — 
Have  you  used  the  powers  with  which 
the  Legislature  intrusted  you  ?  It  is 
light  this  question  should  be  answered 
before  new  powers  are  applied  for.  The 
Committee  to  bo  appointed  will  very 
properly  inquire  whether  these  powers 
have  been  exercised ;  if  so,  with  what 
result,  and  in  what  respect  they  have 
been  found  deficient.  They  will  also 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
whether  it  is  limited  to  a  certain  dis- 
trict, or  whether,  as  tho  noble  and 
learned  Lord  seems  to  think,  we  are  in 
error  in  supposing  it  is  confined  within 
certain  limits.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  taunted  the  Government  with 
their  original  intention  of  making  the 
Committee  a  secret  one ;  and  with  ask- 
ing for  its  advice.  But  he  also  said  that 
these  points  had  been  raised  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  other  House.  My  Lords, 
they  were  raised,  and  the  taunt  was  tri- 
umphantly answered  by  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  by  a  Kesolution  conformable  to 
that  which  was  explained  to  have  been 
from  tho  first  the  intention.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  ask  the 
Committee  for  any  special  directions  to 
govern  them  with  regard  to  the  course 
of  legislation.      They    ask   the    Oom- 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


mittee  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  ezisi- 
ing  condition  of  Eibandismi  but  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  full  power,  im- 
mediately when  it  is  thought  necessaiy, 
and  without  waiting  for  further  in- 
quiry, if  new  circumstances  should  axise 
to  render  it  necessary,  to  apply  at  once 
to  Parliament  for  measures  of  a  reme- 
dial character.  We  are  in  no  way  fet- 
tered by  the  inquiry,  and  in  no  way 
bound  to  wait  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  assuming  the  evil  to  be  limited,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be,  wo  do  not  tliintr  it 
right  to  ask  immediately  for  those  mea- 
sures of  which  we  do  not  perceive  ne- 
cessity so  urgent  as  to  prevent  due  in- 
quiry. It  is  probable  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  will  be  that  the  Government  will 
ask  for  such  powers  in  excess  of  those 
granted  on  a  £)rmer  occasion  as  shall,  in 
their  judgment,  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  occasion.  So  far,  the  Riband 
question  may  be  considered  as  being 
separate  ^m  Fenianism  and  Fenian 
prisoners.  Bibandism  is  so  entirely  an- 
tagonistic to  the  principle  of  Fenianism 
that  my  noble  and  learned  Friend's  la- 
boured attempt  to  connect  the  two  was, 
in  the  state  of  facts,  an  entire  failure. 
It  is  not  only  that  where  Fenianism  has 
prevailed  Eibandism  has  not  prevailed ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hiband 
conspiracy  is  of  a  totally  difiEbrent  cha- 
racter from  Fenianism — not  directed  to 
any  change  in  the  Government,  and  not 
seeking  foreign  aid  to  accomplish  it,  but 
confined  to  onejspecial  object,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  which  has  now  become 
no  longer  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  are  well  content  with  tho  measures 
that  have  been  passed  on  that  subject, 
but  which  stm  remains  a  fixed  idea  with 
those  who  have  been  bred  up  to  it  from 
infancy,  and  who,  as  members  of  tiie 
Biband  association,  have  taken  strong 
vows  and  religious  obligations  of  a  specific 
character.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
Fenian  organization,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  no  oaths.  There  is  no  religious 
element  associated  with  it.  My  Lords, 
I  now  come  to  a  much  graver  question 
— the  exercise  of  the  Boyal  clemency  in 
the  case  of  the  Fenian  prisoners.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Caams) 
laid  down  certain  principles  which  are 
correct  as  far  as  they  go — that  law  should 
be  certain,  and  punishment  certain, 
speedy,  and  defined     No  one  will 
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pute  these  principles ;  but  if  they  were 
not  modified  in  practice,  their  mischiev- 
ousness  would  be  equally  undeniable. 
The  proposition  is  no  doubt  true  in  the 
abstract,  but  there  is  another  proposition 
of  equal  truth — that  punishment  should 
never  be  excessive,  so  as  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  governed  on  the  side  of 
the  offender  rather  than  of  the  law. 
That  is  a  principle  of  human  nature 
which  no  wise  statesmen  will  forget. 
Let  me  point  out  that,  with  regard  to 
punishment,  you  had  formerly  tibe  sys- 
tem of  transportation,  which  afforded  an 
adequate  and  far  more  convenient  re- 
medy than  imprisonment.  When  you 
were  driven  back  on  imprisonment,  you 
had  to  place  these  men  in  prison  for  a 
certain  term  of  years.  You  could  not 
sentence  them  to  a  life  term  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  sentence  must  be  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  as  years  run  on,  the 
offence  has  passed  by,  the  danger  has 
passed  by,  the  public  forget  all  the 
alarm  and  distress  occasioned  by  the 
conspiracy,  and  the  tide  of  sympathy 
turns  towards  the  offenders,  and  their 
sufferings  are  more  remembered  than 
their  crimes — thus  showing  how  essen- 
tial it  is  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Grown  should  be  exercised,  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  being  some  outcry  on  the 
score  of  uncertainty  of  punishment. 
These  persons  had  been  placed  in  cus- 
tody, they  had  been  punished,  they  had 
suffered,  their  punishment  was  definite 
and  certain  ;  but  when  the  tide  begins  to 
turn,  and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  there  is  no  probability  of  its  re- 
petition, then  is  the  time  for  exhibiting 
leniency  arid  relieving  them  from  their 
imprisonment.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  asked — ^What  is  suffering  ?  Does 
it  consist  in  being  sent  out  to  America 
with  new  clothing,  with  money  in  pocket 
— in  being  made  martyrs  of,  and  fited  on 
arrival  ?  But  is  that,  I  ask,  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  facts?  The  crime  of 
which  these  men  were  convicted  was 
political.  However  mischievous,  it  was 
not  of  a  sordid  character — ^persons  ac- 
cused of  political  offences,  bad  as  they 
may  be,  and  great  as  the  evils  they  may 
produce,  are  generally  by  comparison 
men  of  education,  of  high  moral  sensi- 
bility, and  of  good  feeling  towards  those 
with  whom  they  were  not  brought  into  im- 
mediate political  antagonism.  Are  these 
men  to  oe  placed  in  the  condition  of 
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common  felons,  thieves  and  murderers  ? 

**Hear!"]    The  noble  Duke  cheers; 

ut  does  he  know  of  any  country  in  the 
world  which,  within  the  last  half-century, 
upholds  consistently  that  doctrine  ?  It 
has  been  tried  in  more  countries  than 
one,  but  abandoned.  Austria  tried  it, 
and  acquired  a  bad  reputation  for  her 
treatment  of  political  prisoners ;  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  there  is  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  single  political  prisoner 
in  Austria.  It  is,  I  hold,  simply  a 
play  upon  words  to  speak  of  political 
offences  and  thefts  and  murders  being 
placed  in  the  same  condition.  When, 
therefore,  you  have  fearlessly  punished 
the  political  offences,  you  must  take  care 
that  the  just  measure  of  punishment  is  not 
exceeded.  This  was  the  principle  acted 
upon  in  1849.  Again,  I  say  that  im- 
prisonment to  men  of  education  is  a 
much  severer  pimishment  in  every  way 
than  it  is  to  the  common  felon,  who  often 
finds  in  prison  that  regidar  food  and 
lodging  which  he  never  enjoyed  when  in 
freedom.  The  universal  instinct  of  mo- 
dem civilized  nations  draws  a  line  of 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
offenders.  Do  we  not  all  know  a  case 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  over- 
throw a  great  monarchy,  and  a  homicide 
was  committed  in  the  course  of  it  ? 
Failure  took  place,  and  the  author  of  the 
attempt  was  not  executed,  but  he  after- 
wards escaped,  and  attained  the  highest 
station  in  his  country.  His  life  was 
justly  forfeited,  and  perhaps  no  one  could 
have  blamed  the  authorities  if  they  had 
taken  it ;  but  they  abstained.  K  we  turn 
nearer  home,  I  may  remind  your  Lord- 
ships that  tids  is  not  the  first  Govern- 
ment, or  the  only  one,  that  has  treated 
Irish  political  offenders  with  leniency. 
The  noble  Duke  who  now  presides  over 
the  fortunes  of  his  party  in  this  House 
was,  I  believe,  concerned  in  the  libera- 
tion of  four  of  the  prisoners  of  1849  ; 
and  one  of  them,  named  Doran,  was,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  implicated  in  a 
homicide. 

Lord  OATRNS  said,  that  he  had  a 
list  of  the  prisoners,  and  no  charge  of 
felony  was  associated  with  Doran* s  name. 
The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  You 
had  the  crime  in  its  worst  form  in  the 
Manchester  case,  where  an  unarmed 
man  was  murdered  in  a  cowardly  and 
atrocious  manner.  The  guQty  men  were 
justly  condemned  to  death.  But,  even 
[in  that  case,  processions  were  formed^ 
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sidered  everything  they  could  for  the 
good  of  those  prisoners,  and  all  that 
they  could  find  out  in  the  way  of  harsh- 
ness practised  towards  them  was  that 
hot  rations  had  not  been  invariably  issued 
to  them  for  their  Sunday's  dinner.  The 
Fenian  prisoners  should  have  received 
not  only  meat  every  day,  but  hot  meat 
every  Sunday — and  cold  rations  had 
been  occasionally  substituted.  The  Com- 
missioners also  found  that  the  tea  sup- 
plied to  them  was  not  quite  so  good 
as  it  might  be;  not  that  the  tea  was 
of  bad  quality,  but  because  it  was 
kept  too  long  in  the  cauldron  be- 
fore it  was  used.  He  believed  that 
many  of  their  Lordships  at  that  moment 
were  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
grievance  of  food  being  kept  a  little  too 
long  before  it  was  used,  and  therefore 
they  could  sympathize  with  the  Fenian 
prisoners.  On  the  ground  of  that  cruel 
treatment  some  wonderful  speeches  were 
made  in  '*  another  place,"  exciting  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  wished  the  Irish  people  to 
know — in  case  there  should  be  anymore 
Fenian  outbreaks,  such  as  an  attempt 
made  to  blow  up  Dublin  Castle,  or  any 
other  venial  offence — that  the  guilty  per- 
sons when  imprisoned  would  be  very 
well  treated,  and  would  always  have  hot 
roast  beef  on  Sundays. 

The  Eabl  of  DEEBY  :  My  Lords, 
in  the  very  few  words  which  I  shall  ad- 
dress to  your  Lordships,  I  hope  I  shall 
make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  those  are  placed 
who  have  to  administer  affairs  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  complain  that  they  have 
at  all  overrated  or  exaggerated  that 
difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  I  confess 
that  I  should  have  been  very  willing  if, 
in  the  only  speech  delivered  to-mght 
from  the  Bench  opposite,  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Dufferin)  had  recognized 
more-  completely  than  I  think  he  did 
what  I  fear  is  the  real  gravity  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  that  country.  My 
noble  Friend  said  that  never  was  the 
political  tranquillity  of  Ireland  more  im- 
disturbed  than  it  is  now,  that  the  very 
idea  of  a  Fenian  rising  is  ridiculous,  and 
that,  in  fact,  all  danger  and  all  appre- 
hension on  that  score  are  at  an  end. 
Well,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  were 
able  to  take  an  equally  rose-coloured 
view  of  the  situation.  I  quite  admit 
that  there  have  been  many  times  when 
the  anti-English  feeling  in  Ireland  was 


more  violent  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
many  times  when  the  surface  of  society 
was  more  disturbed ;  but  I  doubt  if  there 
ever  was  any  time  when    that    which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling  against 
England — the  desire  for  a  separate  na- 
tionaHty— was   stronger  or  more  deep- 
rooted  than  it  is  now  in  Ireland.     Un- 
fortunately, you  have  deprived  yourself 
of   the  means  of   knowing    what    the 
strength  of  that  feeling  reaUy  is.     The 
state  of  the  Irish   Press  became  such 
last  year  that  the  Executive  had  to  ap- 
peal to  Parliament  to  put  upon  it  a 
restraint  totally  at    variance  with  our 
ordinary  practice ;  but  nevertheless  ne- 
cessary imder  the  circumstances.     But 
that  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot 
last  for  ever.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  a  temporary  expedient,  and  when  it 
ceases  you  will  have  a  recurrence  of  this 
treasonable  writing.  It  is  an  inseparable 
inconvenience  of  what  you  have  done, 
that  you  cannot  really  gather  the  state 
of  feeling  in  Ireland,  and  you  have  not 
sufficient  warning  of  what  may  occur. 
I  will  put  it  in  another  manner.  Is  there 
a  public  man  in  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  who  would  at  the  present 
time  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
memory  of  man  like  to  submit  to  a  pli- 
hiseite  the  question  whether  the  two  coun- 
tries should  be  separated  ?    You  know 
perfectly  well  you  could  not  do  it ;  you 
know  that  the  lower  classes  would  vote 
for  separation.     And  I  am  sure  that 
feeling  would  not  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  lower  classes.    The  feeling  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  want    of  material 
prosperity,  because  never  has  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  Ireland  been  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  it  is  at  present ;  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a  State  Church,  because 
that  grievance  has  disappeared  ;    you 
cannot  ascribe  it  to  imjust  land  laws, 
because  if  the  laws  are  unjust  in  any 
direction  they  are  certainly  not  unjust  in 
the   way  of   refusing    any    reasonable 
claim  made  by  the  tenant.    The  Le^s- 
lature,   by  the  Bill  of   last  year,   has 
put  an  end  to  every  grievance  on  that 
score.     I  am  afiraid,  my  Lords,  the  cause 
lies  deeper,  and  is  one  of  a  more  endur- 
ing type.    We  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
ever  since  1782 — or  rather,  I  should  say, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  that  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  1782 — there 
has  existed  in  Ireland  a  belief  in  an  in- 
compatibility of  feeling  between  the  two 
races,  which  leads  the  people  of  Ireland 
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to  desire  independence.  Wtile  that 
feeling  exists,  and  wliile  it  is  widely  felt, 
I  say  that,  whatever  you  may  have  done 
in  the  way  of  relieving  the  people  of 
burdens,  the  Irisli  difficulty  still  remains, 
and  the  Irish  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
Look  at  the  various  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  consider  the  attitude  they  bear  to- 
wards this  country.  You  have,  indeed, 
with  you  the  Protestant  clergy ;  they  are 
wealthy  and  energetic,  but  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  in  particular  good  humour  at 
this  moment,  or  disposed  to  feel  very 
cordially  towards  the  English  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  still,  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  ours,  and  they  will  come  round 
in  time.  You  have  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  a  great  social  and  political 
power,  to  which  great  concessions  have 
been  made ;  but  considering  that  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  all  countries  in 
Europe,  most  emphatically  opposes  itself 
to  ecclesiastical  pretensions  in  any  form, 
and  insists  upon  ideas  of  social  organi- 
zation widely  different  from  what  we 
suppose  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  maintain,  we  cannot  look  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  power  for  coital 
co-operation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
they  are,  as  a  body,  in  favour  of  sepa- 
ration, or  endeavour  to  promote  it  by 
violent  means — indeed,  I  believe  they 
are  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  power 
of  the  Fenian  agitation  ;  but  I  say  your 
relation  with  them  must  necessarily  be 
one  rather  of  jwlitical  calculation  than 
of  sympathy.  The  landlords  of  Ireland, 
though  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
measure  passed  by  the  British  Legisla- 
ture last  year,  are,  I  believe,  generally 
speaking,  warm  friends  to  British  con- 
nection. The  middle  classes,  however,  in 
Ireland,  being  unhappily,  almost  every- 
where the  centre  of  all  political  agitation, 
feel  strongly  interested  in  this  question  of 
separation,  and  they  are  ranked  against 
you.  Unhappily,  that  party  in  Ireland, 
which  is  everywhere  the  steadiest  oppo- 
nent to  all  agitation,  whether  political  or 
religious,  is  neither  numerous  nor  power- 
ful ;  and  if  you  come  to  the  peasantry 
they  have  only  two  guides — the  one,  the 
priesthood,  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  the 
other,  that  Press  which  you  have,  at  this 
time,  put  under  restraint,  and  you  know 
that  restraint  cannot  be  permanent. 
When  I  look  at  the  situation  generally, 
I  see  something  painfully  hostile  to  this 
country,  and  I  see  mere  force  on  the 
other  side.    It  is  dear,  my  Lords,  that^ 
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in  the  way  of  political  conciliation,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done — ^there  is  no 
other  interest  in  the  sister  country  to  be 
satisfied.  The  one  thing  which  so  very 
large  a  proportion  of  the  Irish  people 
want  is,  unhappily,  the  one  thing  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  give 
them.  They  want  nationality ;  they  want, 
at  least,  legislative  independence.  A 
great  deal  of  that  marked  hostility  to 
law,  traceable  in  the  act  of  the  Riband- 
man  quite  as  much  as  in  the  act  of  the 
Fenian,  is  due  not  to  the  feeling  that  the 
laws  are  bad  or  imjust  in  themselves, 
but  to  the  feeling  that  they  are  laws 
made  for  you  and  not  made  for  them. 
If  you  ask  me  in  what  manner  this 
should  be  met,  I  would  say  I  see  only 
one  way.  In  the  long  run — though  I 
admit  it  is  often  very  long  first  —  men 
give  up  schemes  and  ideas  which  pro- 
tracted experience  has  taught  them  to 
be  utterly  impracticable.  C  you  could 
once  convince  the  Irish  people  that  they 
might  just  as  well  sigh  for  the  moon  as 
ask  for  Repeal,  then  in  the  course  of 
generations  —  I  can  hardly  hope  for  it 
earlier — that  longing  might  die  out.  But 
if  you  take  that  une,  there  should  be  no 
mistake  either  as  to  the  policy  or  the 
language  you  hold.  This  is  not  a  time, 
with  this  feeling  to  which  I  have  alluded 
deeply  felt  and  widely  spread,  when  you 
C£Ui  afford  to  allow  yourseK  the  gratifi- 
cation of  branding  those  who  are  styled 
political  offenders  by  exceptional  denun- 
ciation. You  have  but  to  create  in  Ire- 
land a  feeling,  not  existing  there  now 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  rebellion,  or  at- 
tempt at  rebellion,  is  a  dangerous  game 
for  the  individual  who  plays  it,  and  a 
grave  offence  against  society.  You  are 
dealing  with  a  nation  where,  as  we  have 
had  abundant  proof,  law  is  not  respected, 
where  order  is  not  desired,  where  human 
life  is  not  held  sacred,  and  where  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  population  go 
with  the  assassin  and  not  with  the  law. 
I  say  for  that  very  reason,  in  dealing 
with  these  men  as  a  class,  you  should 
punish  them  not  in  a  spirit  of  undue 
severity,  but  certainly  not  in  a  spirit  of 
exceptional  leniency.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  argued 
this  question  at  some  length,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said — *'  If  you 
are  too  severe  in  your  punishment  of 
political  offenders,  you  wm  defeat  your 
end,  because  you  wiU  create  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  offender  \  wherefuei 
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by  more  merciful  dealing,  jou  will  have 
public  sympathy  with  you."  I  accept 
that  argument  where  it  is  applicable; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  applicable  in  a 
country  where,  to  begin  with,  all  popu- 
lar sympathy  is  with  the  offender.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  proposed  to 
justify  the  course  pursued  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  another  way.  He  told  us 
that  when  the  pimishment  inflicted  had 
produced  a  sufficient  effect  upon  the 
country,  the  remainder  of  that  punish- 
ment might  be  safely  remitted.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  dissenting  altogether  &om 
that  view.  It  is  not  very  wise  to  say 
you  will  punish  a  man  not  for  what 
he  has  done,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  offence — ^but  in  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  feeling  which 
may  exist  among  the  people  ^ter  the 
sentence  has  been  passed.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  has  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  the  political  prisoners  of  fo- 
reign countries,  and  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  justify  such  S3rmpathy  as  a 
general  rule.  No  doubt  some  Govern- 
ments run  to  excess  in  dealing  with  poli- 
tical offenders;  but  the  prisoners  with 
whom  the  British  people  have  always 
been  so  ready  to  sympathize  have  been 
men  sentenced  without  trial,  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  Executive,  often  for 
acts  which  we  should  not  regard  as 
offences  at  all.  Now,  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  feeling  that,  although  the 
British  Government  could  not,  for  de- 
cency's sake,  avoid  giving  the  prisoners 
some  punishment,  still  they  pitied  the 
offenders,  and  thought  them  persons  de- 
serving of  great  commiseration,  and  in 
whose  favour  much  might  be  said,  that 
they  were  persons  not  so  much  morally 
guilty,  as  that  they  were  persons  who 
had  shown  their  patriotism  in  an  indis- 
creet and  imdesirable  manner.  I  know 
that  many  persons  are  inclined  to  take 
that  view  of  politicfd  offences  in  general, 
though,  of  course,  the  term  ''political 
offences  "  is  a  very  wide  and  vague  one. 
Any  man  who  undertakes  to  subvert  a 
Government  by  means  of  armed  force 
contemplates  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  execution 
of  his  plan  murder,  or  many  murders, 
according  to  the  resistance  he  meets. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
that  the  offence  of  murder  is  in  any  way 
expiated  or  lessened  because  the  crime  is 
committed  in  the  prosecution  of  treason. 
If  there  is  any  sympathy  at  all  to  be 
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shown,  I  confess  mine  would  be  given 
to  those  who  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
attempts  of  this  kind.  Let  us  look  at 
the  state  of  things  which  exists.  Take 
the  case  of  any  man  who  has  made  himself 
conspicuous  on  the  loyal  side ;  and  in  the 
streets  of  Cork,  or  perhaps  of  Dublin,  his 
life  is  not  worth  a  week's  notice.  Put- 
ting aside,  however,  this  general  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  of  demerit  belonging 
to  the  poHtictd  offenders,  I  think  there  is 
something  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
circimistances  of  the  release  of  these  men. 
I  have  heard  many  people,  on  all  sides  of 
politics,  say  that  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  the  way  of  re- 
medial legislation  for  Ireland  has  been 
done  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
universal  feeling  in  that  country  is  that 
these  concessions  have  been  granted  not 
as  a  matter  of  justice  or  policy,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fear.  The  bulk  of  the  Irish 
eople  maintain  that  if  it  had  not  been 
or  Eenianism  they  never  would  have  got 
rid  'of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
and  that  if  an  agrarian  war  had  not  been 
carried  on  they  never  would  have  had  a 
Land  Bill  passed.  Though  we  may 
know  perfectly  weU  in  our  own  con- 
sciences that  ihe  feeling  of  fear  which 
they  impute  to  us  is  entu*ely  imaginary, 
still  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  plausibility  in  the  statement 
that  neither  of  these  measures  would 
probably  have  passed,  or  not  so  soon, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  continual  direc- 
tion of  English  attention  to  Irish  affairs 
by  the  disturbances  and  disorders  that 
were  continually  occurring.  They  argued 
from  these  premises — and  not  without 
some  plausibility.  They  said — "Let  usgo 
on  as  we  have  begun;  let  us  keep  the  game 
up  a  little  longer ;  let  us  wait  till  we  have 
rendered  government  in  Ireland  impos- 
sible ;  we  have  got  a  good  deal,  and  by- 
and-by  we  shall  get  the  rest."  That  is 
the  feeling  you  have  to  dissipate  if  you 
can,  and  I  think  you  can  only  do  it  by 
making  them  see  that  insurrection  is  re- 
garded by  the  Legislature  of  this  coimtry 
as  a  serious  crime,  and  one  which  will 
involve  a  heavy  punishment.  I  have 
heard  in  discussions  outside  this  House 
reference  made  to  what  occurred  afber 
the  American  Civil  War.  It  is  said — 
**  Look  at  what  the  Americans  have  done 
after  the  gigantic  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged  during  four  years ;  they 
have  ended  with  an  ahnost  complete  am- 
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nesty."  That  argument  would  be  good  if 
the  cases  were  parallel  to  any  degree.  But 
in  America  there  had  been  a  gigantic 
civil  war,  in  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
the  whole  country  had  been  desolated. 
The  American  Government  might  very 
reasonably  say  that  after  the  x)unish- 
ment  which  had  been  inflicted  there  was 
not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  attempt 
would  be  renewed.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  heavy  suffering  or  penalty  has  been 
inflicted  upon  or  endured  by  ike  Fenian 
leaders  or  followers,  and  we  cannot  speak 
BO  confidently  about  their  not  renewing 
their  attempts.  As  to  the  reception  at 
Washington  I  say  nothing,  because,  con- 
sidering the  great  honour  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  our  own  Government, 
I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  anything 
imfriendly  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives having  continued  that  courtesy 
and  honour  to  them.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  more  a  matter  for  them  than 
for  anybody  else  to  judge  what  kind  of 
company  it  suits  them  to  keep ;  and  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  a  similar  mea- 
sure of  cordiality  to  the  too  numerous 
body  of  persons  who  issue  from  our 
gaols,  they  will  help  us  very  materially 
in  solving  the  difficult  and  perplexing 
question — *'  What  are  we  to  do  with  our 
criminals?"  I  find  no  fault;  but  I  re- 
gret the  act  of  our  Government,  because 
we  often  see  that  those  who  spare  them- 
selves the  pain  of  punishing — and  pain 
it  is — when  punishment  is  necessary  very 
often  undergo  it  because  they  have  to 
punish  over  and  over  again.  I  hope, 
rather  than  expect,  that  it  will  not  be  so 
in  this  case. 

Lord  O'HAGAN  :  My  Tx^rds,  my  only 
reason  for  rising  to  address  your  jLord- 
ships  is  a  supposition  that  you  would 
naturally  expect  someone  to  speak  who 
has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  which  is  now  imder  your  con- 
sideration. The  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
spoken  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  taken  a 
dislieartening  view  of  the  condition  of 
Lreland ;  but  to  my  mind  it  does  not 
precisely  bear  upon  the  question  before 
your  Lordships  at  tliis  moment.  With 
reference  to  that  view  I  shall  only  say 
this — assume  that  the  feeling  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  referred  does  exist 
to  a  large  extent  in  L'eland,  the  fact  is 
— and  I  can  say  it  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  evidence — ^that  that  feeling 
which  was  heretofore  exhibited  in  forms 
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of  sedition  and  violence,  now,  at  least,  if 
it  continue  to  exist,  has  ceased  to  wear 
those  forms.      What  the    Government 
ought  to  do  in  the  first  instance  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  put  down  all  external  force, 
all  resistance  to  the  law;    and    when 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  when, 
whatever  may  be  their  view,  the  people 
proceed  to  assert  it  constitutionally  and 
within  the  law,  the  Government  has  ac- 
complished that  which  is  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  And  I  say  further 
that,  when  that  has  been  accomplished, 
whatever  may  be  your  view  as  to  the 
remaining  feeUng,  wliich  may  not  be 
dissipated  all  at  once,  you  have  advanced 
a  groat  and  an  important  step  towards 
its  extinction.    And  I  shall  say  this  only 
upon  this  part  of  the  matter,  before  I 
approach  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
real  question  in  dispute— that  it  is   a 
very  disheartening  view  of  the  case  to 
say  that  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  re- 
medial measures — that  all  the  measures 
you  have  taken  have  produced  no  good 
result,  and  that  you  are  to  despair  of  the 
country  with  which  you  are  connected. 
I  confess  I  am  of  a  different  view.     In 
1782,  1798,  and  at  various  other  periods 
of  Irish  history,  we   have  read  of  Co- 
ercion Acts,  Special  Commissions,  and 
abridgments  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Now  we  have  begun  to  try  the 
remedy  of  justice.    It  was  time  that  that 
beginning  should  be  made.    I  believe 
the  experiment  has  actually  succeeded 
as  far  as  it  could  within  the  time  ;  and 
if  that  experiment  succeeds,  cmd  if  justice 
is  administered  to  Ireland  as  it  never 
has    been    administered    before,    Irish 
nature  is  human  nature,  and  justice  will 
succeed  in  pacifying  Ireland.    It  is  not 
very  long  ago  since    the  condition  of 
things  whicn  has  existed  in  Ireland  pre- 
vailed to  a    more    flagrant    degree  in 
Canada.     You  had  in  Canada  those  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  with  peculiar  views ;  you 
had  Bishops  on  the  other  side  with  their 
peculiar  views  also ;    and  you    had   a 
divided  population  in  a  state  of  open 
and  flagrant  rebellion.       The  country 
was  decdt  with  in  a  certain  way  which 
the    Imperial    Government    considered 
was  necessary.     Justice  was  done  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  Canadians, 
and  I  bcUeve  that  England  has  now  no 
more  loyal  defenders.     I  do  not  see  why 
that  which  was  accomplished  in  Canada 
should  not  be  accomplished  in  Ireland, 
and  I  for  one  do  not  despair.  Let  justice 
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be  tried,  and  completely  tried,  and  I 
believe  you  wiU  not  be  sorry  for  the  ex- 
periment. There  are  two  points  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  legitimate  subjects 
of  discussion  in  this  House.  The  first  is 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
liberation  of  the  political  prisoners,  and 
the  next  is  my  own  convictions  as  to  the 
condition  of  Lreland,  and  as  to  the  mea- 
sures to  which  so  much  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion. I  differ  from  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  as  to  the  identity 
of  Fenianism  and  Eibandism,  because 
I  know  historically  that  the  origin  of  one 
was  wholly  different  from  the  origin  of 
the  other ;  and  I  know  practically,  from 
having  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Courts  of  Justice,  that  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  two  organizations  are 
absolutely  different.  Hibandism  origi- 
nally grew  up  in  Ulster  as  a  form  of 
combination  among  the  Boman  Catholics 
to  resist  the  combination  of  Orangemen 
upon  the  other  side. 

Lord  CATENS  was  understood  to  say 
that  Orangeism  was  itself  an  organiza- 
tion of  defence. 

Lord  O'HAGAN  :  From  that  view  I 
venture  to  differ.  But  no  doubt  there 
were  hostile  organizations — **  Hearts  of 
Oak"  and  '*  Hearts  of  Steel,"  and  a 
number  of  other  things  —  previously. 
Eibandism,  however,  originated  in  Bad- 
lymena,  some  time  before  the  conmience- 
ment  of  this  century.  The  object  of 
Eibandism  is  a  social  object--or,  I 
should  rather  say,  an  anti-social  object. 
But  it  has  assumed,  as  all  secret  societies 
will  assume,  various  forms  at  different 
times ;  at  one  period  it  has  worked  as  a 
species  of  trade  imion,  at  another  it  has 
taken  the  form  of  a&^arian  combination ; 
it  has  assumed  aU  sorts  of  shapes  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  better 
classes  of  society,  and  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  its  abettors.  Fenianism,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  political 
combination  for  political  purposes  — 
framed  expressly  and  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  two  coimtries, 
England  from  Ireland.  Anyone  familiar 
with  Courts  of  Justice  in  Ireland  must  at 
once  appreciate  the  difference.  YoU 
cannot  deal  with  one  as  you  would  with 
the  other ;  you  may  even  put  down  one 
without  putting  down  the  other.  It  is 
no  very  long  time  since,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  in  Sie  neighbourhood  of  Newry, 
Fenian  and  Orange  lodges  actually  came 


into  collision,  and  fought  it  out  like  men 
in  the  open  field.    I  give  that  as  a  mat- 
ter  happening  within  my  own    expe- 
rience, and  which  I  have  on  the  best 
possible  authority.    As  to  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Q-ovemment  with 
reference  to  the  liberation  of  the  Fenian 
prisoners,   I  will  not  repeat  the  able 
and  elaborate  observations  of  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  upon  the  Woolsack ; 
but  this  I  will  say,  that  I  know  of  no 
country  in  which  civilized    men  have 
dealt  with  political  prisoners,  in  which 
it  has  been  foxmd  possible  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  and  fulness  the  doctrine 
that  if,  on  particular  occasions,  and  under 
special  circumstances,  you  allow  a  miti- 
gation of  punishment,  you  thereby  inter- 
fere with   the  reasonable  certainty  of 
punishment.     Every  case  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  own  merits;  and,  in  this 
case,  you  have  to  consider  whether  the 
G-ovemment  had  sufficient  reason  for  the 
course  which  they  adopted.     Some  of 
these  men  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty 
of  very  grave  offences,  and  of  these  the 
worst  have  not  been  released;  others, 
who  were  enthusiasts— {**  Oh ! "]— one 
or  two  of  them  were  not  I  admit ;  out  to 
the  mass  I  think  the  term  applies — have 
been   liberated.     And,   although   these 
men  were  guilty  of  treason — the  highest 
crime  on  account  of  the  evils  which  it 
brings  in  its  train — they  yet  were  en- 
thusiasts, men  who  looked  only  to  a  poli- 
tical object,  and  were  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  to  its  attainment.     And 
when  you  come  to  consider  this  question 
in  connection  with  their  discharge,  al- 
though they  were  men  who  forgot  their 
duty  to  the  Crown — although  they  forgot 
the  absurdity  of  opposing  and  encounter- 
ing the  full  power  of  this  mighty  Em- 
pire, and  forgot  that,  within  the  Con- 
stitution   and    the  law,  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
achieving    everything   which  they  can 
legitimately  desire — still  you  must  re- 
member that  these  men  had  an  object 
which  was  pure  and  good  to  them  at  the 
time,  and  in  considering  whether  they 
are  to  be  dealt  with  merciftilly  or  hardly 
you  must   take  this  circimistance  into 
account— otherwise  it  seems  to  me  that 
you    shock    the    common    feelings    of 
humanity.     These  people  had  been  con- 
victed   in    numbers    and  very  heavily 
punished,  and  the  result  was  a  complete 
subsidence  of  seditious  organization  and 
a  great  peace  in  Ireland  at  the  time. 
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Application  was  thereupon  made  to  the 
Government  to  release  these  people. 
The  Prime  Minister,  having  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year  two  measures,  ad- 
mittedly of  the  highest  importance,  either 
in  actual  operation  or  in  immediate 
prospect,  said — *'Let  us  observe  what 
will  occur  within  the  next  12  months, 
and  if  during  a  certain  period  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  appears  to  be 
peaceable  and  quiet,  I  think  it  will  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  an 
act  of  mercy  shoidd  accompany  the  pass- 
ing of  great  legislative  Acts  of  such 
moment  to  the  country."  This  occurred 
about  April  or  May  last  year.  Time 
passed  on,  and  the  country  undoubtedly 
got  into  a  better  condition.  With  the 
exception  of  the  black  spot  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made,  Ireland  im- 
doubtodly  became  exceedingly  tranquil 
and  quiet.  Whatever  sentiment  may 
have  continued  to  exist  in  the  country, 
it  undoubtedly  did  not  continue  to  mani- 
fest itseK  in  a  seditious  form.  When 
that  state  of  things  had  been  brought 
about  the  Premier  had  to  consider  this 
question — Had  the  time  arrived  when 
tiiese  men  might  safely  and  beneficially 
be  discharged  ?  I  need  not  repeat  what 
has  been  said  so  often,  that  what  we 
have  done  was  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  custom  of  different  countries  of 
the  world ;  beyond  a  doubt  what  has 
boon  done  in  this  instance  by  the  Cabinet 
has  been  done  by  Franco  over  and  over 
again,  by  Austria  repeatedly,  and  by 
America  upon  a  late  occasion.  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  noble  Earl  who  opened 
the  debate  (Earl  Grey)  and  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  followed  (Lord 
Cairns)  that  it  is  proper  to  release 
men  who  have  been  engaged  in  open 
conflict,  slaughtering  their  fellow-men, 
and  burning  and  destroying  all  before 
them,  as  men  must  do  who  engage  in 
civil  war,  and  yet  that  it  is  wholly  im- 
proper to  release  men  who  have  com- 
mitted no  acts  of  open  violence,  however 
evil  their  intentions  may  have  been. 
That  argument  docs  not  appear  to  me 
to  carry  much  weight  or  force.  What 
was  done  in  this  case  was  done  un- 
doubtedly with  the  cordial  consent  and 
concurrence  of  the  country  most  to  be 
affected  by  the  step.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  the  Government  in  re- 
leasing these  prisoners  from  detention 
.was  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
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Irish  people.  Anybody  who  read  the 
Irish  newspapers  at  the  time  must  know 
that  the  step  was  not  condemned  by  any 
important  section  of  the  Irish  people ; 
and  that  circumstance,  which  is  perfectly 
and  absolutely  true,  goes  far  to  sustain 
the  view  of  those  who  express  approval 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Taking 
a  low  and  merely  utilitarian  view  of  the 
matter,  what  was  done  was  really  a  re- 
lief to  Ireland.  A  nucleus  of  agitating 
disturbance  had  grown  up  in  connection 
with  the  amnesty  movement,  and  this 
was  injurious  in  many  ways.  No  doubt 
it  may  be  said  that  what  was  done  was, 
to  some  extent,  a  yielding  to  pressure ; 
but,  taking  this  step  in  connection  with 
other  matters,  we  believe  that  the  yield- 
ing in  this  particular  has  resulted  in 
very  great  advantage  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  one  ought  not  to  yield  imder  any 
circimistances  to  combination  or  agita- 
tion ;  but  when  by  doing  a  certain  act 
you  have  a  fair  prospect  of  advancing 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
the  mere  existence  of  agitation  ought  not 
to  restrain  you  from  doing  what  you 
would  do  under  other  circimistances. 
To  take  higher  ground — when  two  great 
measures  were  being  launched  in  Ire- 
land, and  you  desired  that  they  should 
become  practical  working  measures,  was 
it  an  undesirable  thing  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  people,  and  to  show 
that  you  were  disposed  to  trust  them  ? 
I  believe  that  in  the  appeal  to  their 
generosity  conveyed  in  tlus  act  of  mercy 
you  did  a  great  deal  to  advance  the 
peaceful  solution  of  those  troublesome 
questions  which  have  formed  so  great  a 
check  upon  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Much  serious  misconception,  I  think, 
exists  as  to  the  legislation  of  the  last 
two  years,  and  it  is  desirable  that  dis- 
cussion upon  them  in  this  House  shotdd 
be  carried  on  with  an  entire  absence  of 
party  feeling.  This  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  solely  on  its  own 
merits ;  for  however  much  the  two  great 
measures  I  have  referred  to  were  de- 
bated in  their  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment, they  have  now  become  accom- 
plished facts  and  have  passed  from  the 
region  of  political  discussion.  It  now 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  man,  however 
much  he  may  have  formerly  battled 
about  those  measures,  to  say  that  they 
constitute  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  to  endeavour  to  derive  from  them 
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the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the 
general  community.    That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  true  statesmanship  and  true 
patriotism.     This  being  so,  let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  has  been  said 
about  the  effect  of  those  measures  of 
concession.    It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  Church  BiU  has  produced  no  effect 
on  Irish  crime ;  but  surely  it  was  never 
intended  to  operate  in  that  particular  way. 
Again,  the  Land  Bill  was  never  intended 
to  operate  upon  those  who  were  engaged 
in  committing  these  offences — ^it  was  in- 
tended to  draw  together  the  formers  and 
the  higher  classes,  and  in  that  way  to 
operate  indirectly  upon  the  lowest  class 
of  the  community.    In  Ireland,  as  in 
other  countries,  public  opinion  descends 
from  above  to  below ;  and  if  you  can 
by   such  a  measure    induce  habits  of 
peace,  order,   and  respect    for  law  in 
the  middle  class  you  mil  eventually  re- 
duce to  order  and  prosperity  that  low 
and    debased    class    of   wretches    who 
are  now  perpetrating  outrages  in   the 
county  of  Westmeam.    I  believe  Ire- 
land is  in  a  better  condition  now  than 
at  almost  any  time  within  living  me- 
mory.  If  you  take  the  judicial  statistics, 
and  the  charges  of  the  Judges  generally 
at  the  present  Assizes,  you  will  find — 
although  there  may  be  exceptions  here 
and  there — the  mass  of  the  counties  in 
Ireland  are  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition.    It  was  said  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Caims)  that  Ri- 
bandism  is  not  a  local  conspiracy  ;  but  I 
must  beg  to  correct  him  On  that  point. 
There    was    an    inquiry    instituted    in 
1852  as  to  the  state  of  the   counties 
of   Armagh,    Louth,    and   Monaghan. 
These  three  counties  were  at  that  time 
exclusively  the   seat  of  Eibandism  in 
Ireland.     But  there  is  no  longer  any 
trace  of  Bibandism  there.      It  passed 
from  county  to  coimty,  and  I  believe  that 
at  this  moment  its  head-quarters  are  in 
Westmeath,  and  portions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.     Therefore,  though  I 
admit  outrages  have  occurred  in  certain 
districts,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  general  outrage  in  Ireland.    I 
will  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
great  measures  recently  passed.    First 
of  all  I  may  say  that  the  Church  Bill 
has  been  an  infinitely  more  successful 
measure  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  it  passed.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  sword  would 
have  been  brought  into  the  country  and 


not  peace;  but  I  believe  the  measure 
has  been  accepted  by  aU  parties  in  a 
spirit  of  calmness,  temperance,  dignity, 
and  moderation,  and  that  it  will  tend  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  have  too 
long  divided  Irishmen.     Then  the  Land 
Bill,   which  only  came  practically  into 
operation  in  August  last,    is  working 
fairly  and  weU ;  and  I  believe  there  wiU 
be  none  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
anticipated  while  the  measure  was  pass- 
ing through  Parliament.    We  must  not, 
then,  despedr  of  Ireland.     The  country 
is  in  a  transition  state,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  experiment,  it 
is,  at  all  events,  worth  trying.    "We  are 
only  beginning  to  make  that  experiment, 
and  I  would  appeal  to  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  (Jrey)  not  to  interrupt  the  progress 
which  has  already  commenced.     When 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  6a3ring  that 
they  believe  what  you  have  done  for 
them  will  be  of  advantage  to  them,  do 
not  let  us  here  or  '*  elsewhere  "  tell  them 
that  it  will  be  of  none.     I  think  it  is  a 
great  duty  of  legidators,  and  of  those 
who  hold  high  positions  in  society,  to  en- 
courage the  peaceful  revolution  which  is 
being  wrought  in  Ireland.     If  it  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  —  if   the  people   be 
taught  by  self-interest  to  respect  the  law 
— ^you  will  find  them  a  loyal  and  a  law- 
respecting  people.     In    modern    times 
loyalty  is  founded  not  merely  upon  senti- 
ment, but  upon  substance.  What  makes 
people  loyal  is  that  they  wiU  derive  ad- 
vantage and  protection  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  under  which 
they  Uve.    As  sure  as  you  make  them 
believe  that  they  derive  these  advantages 
under  the  existing  system,  so  surely  will 
they  cling  to  that  system,  and  so  surely 
will  law  prevail  and  peace  exist  in  Ire- 
land.    If  that  be  only  done — if  the  ex- 
periment   which    has    been    made    be 
allowed  to  proceed — you  may  hope  to 
see  falsified  that  prophecy  which  was 
recorded  by  Edmund  Spenser  long  ago 
— ^that  it  seemed  as  if  Ireland  had  been 
left  by  the   Almighty   to  be  a  secret 
scourge  to  this  country  ;  you  may  hope 
to  see  the  people  of  Ireland,  contented 
by  justice,  and  by  fair  and  equitable 
laws,   adding    greater    security  to  the 
Throne,  and  more  and  more  manifesting 
a  disposition  to  be  comprehended  in  a 
consolidated  British  Empire. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND:  My 
Lords,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  admiring  the 
eloquent  speech  to  which  we  have  just 
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listened ;  but  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  O'Hagan),  while  he  began  by 
Baying  that  it  was  too  early  to  look  for 
beneficial  results  from  recent  legislation, 
closed  by  attributing  to  that  legislation 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  experiment 
just  begim  would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
That  remark  was  unnecossai^%  because 
no  one  on  this  side  has  manifested  any 
desire  to  interfere  with  that  experiment, 
as  he  calls  the  passing  of  the  two  mea- 
sures affecting  the  Church  and  land. 
But  while  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
anticipated  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
Church  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill,  I,  for  my 
part,  consider  the  former  a  most  wanton 
destruction  of  the  Lish  branch  of  our 
Church,  and  the  latter,  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  measures  ever  passed  by 
this  or  any  other  Parliament.  I  listened 
in  vain  to  the  speeches  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  for  the  special  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  liberate  the  Fe- 
nian prisoners,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  spoke  that 
I  learned  that  their  release  was  a  relief 
to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  terminated 
the  agitation  which  had  been  got  up  for 
their  release,  and  that  in  yielding  to  that 
agitation  the  Government  foimd  them- 
selves extricated  ^m  a  difficult  position. 
But  was  it  wise  to  yield,  in  opposition  to 
the  belief  entertained  that  too  much 
concession  should  not  be  made  to  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  ?  Agitation  has  taken  a 
very  wide  range  for  many  years,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  we  should  not  have  hoard 
agitation  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  reason  for  releasing  Fe- 
nian prisoners.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  told  us  that,  as 
regarded  Fonianism,  there  was  absolute 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment measures  which  have  been 
passed  duinng  the  last  two  years  had 
pacified  the  country;  but  other  autho- 
rities teU  us  it  is  too  soon  to  look  for  the 
fruits  of  those  measures.  To  my  asto- 
nishment the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  "Woolsack  credited  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act  of  last  Session  with  some 
share  in  the  extinction  of  Fenianism; 
but  in  introducing  the  measure  in  the 
other  House  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue 
stated  that  it  was  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  agrarian  outrages  in  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  Mayo ;  and  the  measure  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  as  one 
directed  against  agrarian  outrages  and 
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not  against  Fenianism.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  distinguish  between  what 
are  called  political  offenders  and  ordinary 
criminals.  I  confess  I  cannot  draw  the 
distinction  in  these  cases.  There  is  a 
distinction,  no  doubt ;  but  unfortunately 
within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  very  slight  demarcation  between  poli- 
tical crime  and  ordinary  crime.  I  am 
justified  in  making  this  remark,  when  I 
reflect  that  the  political  offenders  haye 
not  stopped  at  any  crime  in  order  to 
gain  their  ends — they  have  not  been 
deterred  from  perpetrating  some  of  the 
most  heinous  and  outrageous  crimes. 
What  description  of  crime  do  you  call 
shooting  the  policeman  at  Manchester  ? 
Was  that  a  pohtical  or  an  ordinary  crime  ? 
No  doubt  it  was  murder,  but  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  Fenian  conspiracy. 
What  was  the  crime  of  attempting  to 
blow  up  Clerkonwell  Prison,  and  involving 
in  death,  or  injury,  himdreds  of  persons 
who  had  no  connection  with  Fenianism  ? 
Was  that  political  or  ordinary  crime? 
What  was  the  attempt  to  seize  the  arms 
stored  in  Chester  Castle  ?  Wliat  is  the 
shooting  of  policemen  in  their  barracks  ? 
Political  and  ordinary  crime  seem  to  be 
so  mixed  up  that  you  cannot  distineuish 
the  one  from  the  other.  But  I  wul  go 
further  and  will  ask  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  of  this 
country  if  the  Fenian  movement  had 
been  successful  ?  Would  there  not  have 
been  bloodshed  all  over  Ireland  ?  Was 
not  its  avowed  object  civil  war  against 
law,  order,  and  government?  If  so,  I 
cannot  draw  the  distinction  between  po- 
litical and  ordinary  crime  that  has  been 
suggested.  I  cannot  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  type  of  one  crime  from 
that  of  another  which  has  been  alleged. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack holds  that  there  is  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  due  to  the  absence  of  Fenianism ; 
but  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  still 
thinks  it  may  be  dangerous.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  has  just  spoken 
referred  to  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
last  Session.  I  conclude  tiiat  he  referred 
to  an  answer  given  to  the  late  Mr.  Moore 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  grant 
a  general  amnesty.  The  answer  has  oeen 
already  quoted  to-night,  but  I  will  read 
it  again  to  correct  the  misapprehension 
as  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  really  did  say. 
He  said  he  could  not  hold  out  any  en- 
couragement to  the  expectation  of  the 
release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners  until  they 
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were  able  to  see  a  state  of  fhings  in 
Ireland  wlien  Her  Majesty's  peace&l 
and  well-conducted  subjects  might  enjoy 
that  degree  of  comfort  and  safety  which 
is  the  best  test  and  criterion  of  a  civilized 
Christian  country.  Is  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  now  ?  Is  that  the  condition  of 
the  ''black  spot,"  as  the  noble  cuid 
learned  Lord  described  it  ?  Is  that  the 
state  of  Limerick,  of  Clare,  of  Tipperary, 
of  Donegal,  of  Mayo  ?  I  apprehend  not. 
Can  the  description  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  apply  to  a  country  m  which 
crimes,  such  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  has  referred  to,  can  be  committed 
with  impunity?  The  crimes  are  bad 
enough,  but  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  procure  any  punishment  for  them 
is  certainly  no  criterion  of  a  civilized  and 
Christian  country.  The  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  second  (Lord  Dufferin)  took  credit 
to  the  Government  for  calling  out  the 
Irish  Militia ;  he  stated,  with  some  tri- 
iimph,  that  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  that  the  Government  were  justified 
in  calling  out  the  Militia,  which  had  not 
been  done  for  some  time.  Judging  from 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  I 
could  not  help  feeling  some  surprise.  I 
observe  in  the  newspapers  that  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  when  a  noble  Lord 
holding  a  commission  in  the  Militia  was 
doing  what  he  coidd  to  assist  the  recruit- 
ing for  one  of  the  regiments,  which  had 
not  been  so  successful  as  he  wished,  he 
received  a  letter  threatening  that  he 
should  be  shot  if  he  continued  his  efforts. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  example  of  the 
benefit  of  calling  out  the  Militia  in  Ire- 
land. The  fact  is,  the  Government  have 
played  fast  and  loose  with  Ireland.  Their 
system  has  been  one  of  alternate  indul- 
gence and  punishment.  They  first  in- 
dulged the  country  with  a  Church  Dis- 
establishment Bill,  and  then  came  down 
to  Parliament  with  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Bill,  which  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  described  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  enactments  that  has  been  passed 
within  the  memory  of  man.  The  Land 
Bill  followed — a  measure,  as  I  think,  very 
revolutionary  in  its  character;  and  having 
alternately  passed  these  measures  of  con- 
cession and  coercion,  they  now  come  down 
to  the  other  House  and  ask  for  a  Secret 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of 
part  of  Ireland,  to  know  how  they  may 
govern  it.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  tells  us  that  parts  of 
that  proposition   have   been  departed 


from ;  but  why  they  have  been  departed 
from  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment  can 
alone  teU.  If  Ireland  is  in  the  condition 
described  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
tells  u£  it  is  **  deplorable  " — in  the  con- 
dition described  oy  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  tells  us  it  is  *'  intolerable,"  the  Go- 
vernment are  bound  to  come  forward  with 
measures  of  their  own,  and  not  fall  back 
on  a  Committee  of  the  other  House.  The 
Gt)vemment,  on  this  occasion,  have  en- 
deavoured to  answer  the  roeech  of  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross  Bench  (Earl 
Grey)  with  regard  to  the  reasons  for  re- 
leasing the  Fenian  prisoners ;  but  they 
have  given  no  answer  whatever  to  the 
question  put  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cairns).  I  wish  Govern- 
ment had  followed  on  this  occasion  of 
dealing  with  the  '*  black  spot "  of  West- 
meath  and  the  other  counties,  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  by  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  during  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, who,  with  reference  to  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  eloquent  speech,  used  these 
words — 

**  I  think  the  House  will  admit  that  there  is  no 
duty  more  specially  the  proTince  of  the  responsible 
Government  of  the  Queen  to  determine  than  at 
what  particular  period  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  measures  of  extraordinary 
coercion  and  repression." — [S  Hansard,  cc.  817.]  i 

My  Lords,  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  that.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  come  forward  and  ask  the 
House  to  pass  those  measures  of  coercion 
and  repression  that  may  bo  necessary  to 
meet  the  present  state  of  things.  But  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  mode  in  which 
theyihave  governed  Ireland  has  not  been 
successful.  They  have  released  these 
Fenian  prisoners,  and  have  sent  them  to 
a  country  where  they  can  do  us  more 
harm  than  anywhere  else.  In  assuming 
office  the  present  Government  also  as- 
simied  that  they  were  the  only  body  of 
Gentlemen  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Ireland.  But  is  their  policy 
one  which  is  likely  to  succeed  with 
a  clever,  keen,  sharp-witted  people  like 
the  Irish — they  are  not  so  easily  de- 
luded. They  are  taught  that  they  have 
only  to  clamour  loud  enough  and  long 
enough  to  obtain  what  they  desire  ;  and 
that  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  object, 
they  should  unfortunately  wander  out  of 
the  paths  of  ordinary  crime,  and  roam 
into  the  regions  of  treason,  they  will  still 
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find  themselyes  sheltered  under  the 
paternal  shield  of  a  Liberal  Govem- 
ment. 

The  Eael  of  KEMBEELEY  :  I  wish, 
my  Lords,  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  this 
occasion.    The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Bichmond)  has  quoted  some  words  of 
mine — and  no  doubt  he  quoted  them 
accurately — with  respect  to  the  duty  of 
the  Government  specially  to  determine 
at  what  period  measures   of   coercion 
should  be  introduced  into  Parliament. 
Now  I  entirely  adhere  to  that  doctrine, 
and  I  believe  the  Government  under- 
takes entirely  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining when  such  measures  should 
be  brought  forward;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  think  they  have  a  right  to 
introduce  them  if  they  think  proper  after 
an  inquiry  by  the  other  House.     That, 
I  appreliend,  is  not    inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  I  laid  down  in  the  extract 
quoted  by  the  noble  Duke.    The  noble 
Duke  spoke  as  if  the  whole  of  Lreland 
was  in  a  disturbed  state;   but  I  need 
hardly  remind  your  Lordships  that  that 
statement  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the 
facts ;  for  the  testimony  that  has  been 
brought  forward  shows  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  county,  and  two  small 
portions  of  the  adjoining  counties,  the 
country  is  decidedly  improved.  No  doubt 
agrarian  crimes  have  been  committed; 
but  it  is  not  a  fair  inference  to  draw 
from  occasional  crimes  of  that  kind  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  is 
not  improved.     Whatever  opinion  your 
Lordships  may  entertain  in  regard  to 
recent  legislation  for  Ireland,  aU  must 
admit  that  it  is  all  important  that  those 
measures  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  and 
never  was  it  more  important  than  it  is 
now  that  you  should  bo  able  to  suppress 
those  peculiar  crimes  which    interfere 
with  the  well-working  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  Land  Bill.    Nor  can  anyone  deny 
that  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  un- 
happily exists  in  Westmeath — even  al- 
though I  believe  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
has  been  at  some  periods  of  L:ish  his- 
tory— is  peculiarly  dangerous,   because 
it  interferes  with  that    on  which  the 
future  well-being  of  the  country  so  much 
depends.   What  is  the  situation  of  West- 
meath ?    It  is  placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  confess  my  own  fear 
is  that  just  as  a  small  sore  may  extend 
by  mortification  imtil  it   involves    the 
whole  body,  so  the  gangrene  now  preva- 
lent in  the  county  of  Westmeath  may, 

T/ie  Duke  of  Richmond 


if  not  effeotively  dealt  'with,  mdually 
spread  into  the  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. I  know  it  may  be  said — "Then 
why  does  the  Government  not  come 
down  to  Parliament  at  once  and  propose 
to  apply  a  sufficient  remedy  to  the  evil  P" 
Well,  last  Session  we  proposed  a  very 
severe  Act,  which  was  passed ;  and  I  am 
told  it  has  failed  in  its  effect  in  West- 
meath, where  the  state  of  intimidation 
is  most  complete.  It  therefore,  I  thinlc, 
becomes  especially  requisite  that  wo 
should  be  able  to  bring  forward  all  the 
facts,  and  examine  all  the  evidence  on 
the  subject,  in  order  that  Parliament,  if 
it  should  be  called  upon  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessaiy,  and  such 
measures  as,  perhaps,  were  never  adopted 
before,  should  understand  fuUy  the  state 
of  things  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  I 
think  that  a  great  confusion  of  ideas 
exists  when  it  is  commonly  said,  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  that  the  Government  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  this  Hibcuid 
conspiracy,  as  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  other  conspiracies  be- 
fore, by  bringing  in  some  such  measure 
as  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  to  put  it  down.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  political  conspiracies,  to  which  the 
remedy  of  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  has  been  applied,  the  Gb- 
vemment,  being  aware  that  the  con- 
spiracy exists,  and  knowing  that  it  may 
break  out  at  any  moment  into  rebel- 
lion, comes  down  and  asks  Parliament 
immediately  to  pass  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  conspiracy  so  breaking  out  into 
rebellion.  But  the  present  is  not  such  a 
case  at  all.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
malady  that  now  afflicts  Westmeath  is  a 
chronic  one,  which  has  existed  for  a 
long  course  of  years.  This,  therefore,  is 
not  a  sudden  emergency,  calling  upon 
us  not  to  allow  four-and-twonty  hours 
to  pass  before  we  come  down  to  ask  for 
exceptional  powers  from  Parliament; 
but  the  evil  is  one  of  long  standing,  and 
the  measures  reqmsite  for  dealing  with 
it  may  be  such  as  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force  for  a  considerable  long^ 
of  time. 

Lord  STRATHNAIEN  was  under- 
stood  to  say  that  the  very  first  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  Fenians,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  rising,  declared  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  good  of  Ireland  that 
the  Duke  of  Loinster  and  the  Marquess 
of  Ormonde  should  be  sacrificed  and 
their  property  confiscated.    The  noble 
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Lord  alfio  related  one  or  two  instances 
which  had  come  under  his  own  ohserya- 
tion,  while  in  Ireland,  to  Olnstrate  the 
cruelty  and  the  intiniidation  practised  by 
the  Fenians. 

HoQie  adjourned  at  Ten  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  pait 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday t  ^th  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]-— SiLiCT  CoioiiTTBi— East  India 
Finance,  nominated  ;  Weitmeath,  d(o.  Unlawful 
Combination!,  nominated* 

PoBUO  Bills — Ordered — Game  Laws  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)». 

Second  Reading — Army  Regulation  [39],  debate 
adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  [3];  Fairs*  [60]. 

IRELAND  — MR.    DALY   AND  THE   COM- 

MISSION  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR 

DR06HEDA.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  STUAET  KNOX,  before 
putting  his  Question,  said,  that  certain 
words  had  been  struck  out  of  his  Ques- 
tion since  he  gave  Notice  of  it.  He  was 
not  sorry  for  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  Friend  that  the  retention  of 
the  words  would  have  given  offence  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  the  last 
thing  he  desired  to  do.  His  Question 
was  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  has  thought  it  desir- 
able to  make  any  farther  inquiry  into  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Bobert  Bedford 
Daly,  publican,  holding  a  retail  licence 
for  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits,  to  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  borough 
of  Drogheda ;  whether  it  is  true  that  up 
to  the  Ist  of  this  month  no  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  that  borough  for  the  transfer  of  his 
licence  by  the  S€dd  Eobert  Bedford  Daly 
to  any  person  ;  whether  it  is  not  neces- 
sary under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  there- 
unto referring,  that  a  publican's  licence 
should  bo  transferred  before  the  Magis- 
trates at  Petit  Sessions;  and,  if  so,  at 
what  Sessions  and  before  whom  did  the 
transfer  take  place  ;  whether,  if  the 
alleged  transfer  did  take  place,  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  granted  was  Eobert 
Bedford  Daly,  who  by  the  parish  re- 

VOL.  COIV.    [thikd  semes.] 


gistry  appears  to  haye  anived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  on  the  19th 
December  1870  ;  and,  if  so,  if  this  indi- 
vidual is  a  near  relative  of  the  new  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  misinformed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Eobert 
Bedford  Daly,  viz.  That  Idj.  Daly  is  not 
a  publican  and  retail  dealer  in  spirits 
and  beer,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  couniy  recommended  him  for  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  three  years 
ago,  that  the  ^'Lish  Times"  newspaper 
withdrew  the  paragraph  in  reference  to 
the  appointment,  and  that  they  inserted 
a  highly  complimentary  article ;  whe- 
ther this  Mr.  Eobert  Bedford  Daly  is 
the  same  person  who,  at  the  Spring  As- 
sizes in  18^6,  had  an  action  brought 
against,  him  by  one  Thornton  for  work 
and  labour  pei^ormed,  and  money  paid 
for  hiring  mobs  at  Mr.  Whitworth's 
Election,  and  who  lodged  £15  in  Court; 
and,  whether,  under  aU  the  circum- 
stances, he  is  prepared  to  sustain  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Eobert  Bedford  Daly 
as  a  magistrate  for  the  borough  of 
Drogheda  ? 

The  Mabqubss  op  HAETINGTON,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  made  further  in- 
quiries in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  ]!djr.  Daly  since  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  gave  Notice  of  his  Question, 
and  he  found  that  in  all  essential  parti- 
ciilars  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  correctly 
informed  when,  in  answer  to  a  similar 
Question  a  fortnight  ago,  he  said  lAx. 
Daly  was  not  a  publican  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  Daly  had  a  large 
business  as  an  auctioneer,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  a  grocery  firm  carrying  on 
an  extensive  business,  in  which  was  in- 
cluded a  wholesale  and  retail  wine  and 
spirit  trade,  but  this  was  managed  en- 
turely  by  Mr.  Daly's  partner.  Mr.  Daly 
was  imder  some  misapprehension  in  re- 
gard to  the  transfer  of  the  licence.  He 
took  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  requisite 
steps,  with  a  view  to  procuring  the 
transfer;  but  it  turned  out  that  all  the 
necessary  formalities  had  not  been  exe- 
cuted, and  the  transfer  had  not  been 
completed.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  not  misinformed  when  he 
said  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  recommended  Mr.  Daly  for  the 
commission  of  the  peace  three  years 
ago,  and  it  was  true  that  Hie  Irish 
Times  published  a  con^plimentary  article 
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in  reference   to   the   appointment.     It  8iR  JAMES  LAWBENOE :  I  beg  to 

was  true  that  an  action  was  brought  ^ye  Notice  that  I  will  ask,  Whether  the 

against  Mr.  Daly  by  a  person  named  fioard  of  Oustoms  also  have  equal  powers 

Tliomton;  but  the  jury  found  no  verdict,  over  the  trade  to  authorize  the  intro* 

AVith  regard  to  the  Question  as  to  whe-  duction  of  substances  other  than  spirits, 

ther  he  was  prepared  to  sustain  the  ap-  and  whether  special  sanction  cannot  be 

pointment,  ho  had  only  to  repeat  that,  as  obtained  for    adding  ether    and  other 

the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  made,  he  chemical  preparations  to  wines  in  bond, 

agreed  with  tlie  opinions  of  his  right  provided  that  the  owners  satisfied  the 

hon.  Fnend  the  President  of  the  Board  Board  of  the  necessity  of  such  prepara- 

of  Trade,  that  Mr.  Daly  was  a  fit  person  tions  to  refine  the  wine  ? 
to  receive  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  he  believed  the  appointment  had 

been  received  with  very  general  support  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  AND  APPEAL, 

and  favour  by  politicians  on  both  sides  question. 

in  the  borough.  ^^  HEADLAM  asked  the  Seoretaiy 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 

FORTIFYING  WINES   IN    BOND.  the  Bills  on  the  Courts  of  Justioe  and 

QUESTioir  Appeal,  mentioned    in    Her  Majesty^s 

SxB  JAMES  3L1WRENCE  a^Mr.  ^S  o^  tiSrS^S:::'^  bT  iZST^ 

ChanceUor  of  tho  Exchequer,  Whetiior  ^^^  whether,  if  it  be  intended  to  intro' 

10  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  is  aUowed  to  ^^^;  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^her  House  of  Par- 

be  mixed  with  jines  in  bond  for  ^e  ^^^^^^    ^^      ^^  ^^     ^^^  {oTWtai 

purpose  of  "fortifying;'    whether  the  ^^i^^^^'  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  House 

Boai-d  of  Customs  can  allow  and  have  ^^  ^ime  for  the  consideration  of  them  ? 

allowed  a  greater  proportion  than  10  per  j^  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  tho 

state 
reson 

cases  have  (purred  of  peraons  receiving  l^t^du^ed  VthrXttom^^^                  an 
permission  from  the  Board  to  mix  with  ^^^j    ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^J^  ^^  ^^^ 
sherry  and  other  wines  in  bond  16  per  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Business.    He  wo^dd 
cent  of  spint,  amountmg  m  quantity  to  ^^^      however,  that  if  the  BiUs  were 
^  V^^^n^'^fT^PJ^TT''/^^^^  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  such 
nT?S?>^^^^^^^i''^n^4^^^"  progress  should  be  made  as  would  afford 
S^^i^^lie  duty  of  the  Customs  as  to  f^e  House  of  Commons  ample  time  to 
the  fortifying  of  wines  m  bond  is  regu-  consider  them 
lated  by  the  State.    It  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  wines  in  bond  in- 
tended to  be  imported  into  tibis  countey  jrelaND-EXTENSION  OF  THE  POST 
and  wmes  meant  for  exportation.    In  ofptpf  TFiFfiRAPrT  qvqtfm 
the  case  of  the  former  the  Customs  may,  ^^™^  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM, 
under  tho  Act,  permit  them  to  be  forti-  question. 
fied  to  the  extent  of  10  degrees  of  proof,  Mr.  KAVANAGH  asked  the  Post- 
provided  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  master  General,  When  we  may  expect  to 
wine  does  not  exceed  40  degrees.    In  have  the  post  office  telegraph  system 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  Customs  are  extended  to  the  different  country  post 
allowed  by  the  Act  to  go  beyond  the  10  offices  in  Ireland ;  and  whether  it  is  in- 
degroes,  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  tended  that  the  town  of  Borris,  in  the 
necossaiy  in  order  to  prevent  the  wines  county  of  Carlow,  which  is  a  money  order 
fermenting  on  the  voyage.    Under  these  office  and  a  railway  station,  should  have 
powers,  wines  meant  to  be  exported  are  the  benefit  of  that  system  ? 
frequently  allowed  to  be  fortified  throe  Mr.  MONSELL  said,  in  reply,  that  in 
or  four— or  in  some  cases  perhaps  as  the  course  of  about  throe  months  from 
much  as  five— degrees  additionally.    No  80  to  90  additional  post-offices  would  be 
limit  is  placed  on  the  discretion  of  the  opened  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  the  end 
Customs  in  the  matter ;  but  all  that  they  of  the  year  all  the  county  towns  and  the 
do  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  powers  larger  villages  would  have  telegraphic 
conferred  on  them.  oommunioation.    As  to  the  second  Quee- 
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tion,  with  regard  to  Borris,  lie  was  happy  of  the  Giyil  Service  Coimuissioners  de- 

to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  tele-  tailing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 

graphic  extension    had  heen  made  to  passed  the  preliminary  examination  to 

that  town ;  but,  at  the  present  moment,  enable  them  to  compete  for  appointments 

the  office  of  postmaster  was  yacant,  the  in  the  First  and  Second  Class  Public 

postmaster  haying  been  dismissed,  and  Offices,  whether  the  Public  Offices  haye 

imtil  the  appointment  of  a  postmaster  yet  been  classified;   and,  if  so,  which 

the  telegraph  wires,  of  course,  could  not  offices  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the 

be  put  into  use.  First    and    Second  Class  respectiyely : 

what   steps  haye  been  taken   towards 
carrying  into  efltect  the  intention  ex- 

CLERKS  OF  CONVICT  PRISONS.  pressed  in  his  speech  of  the  26th  Feb- 

QTJESTION.  ruaxy  1870,  of 

COLOKEL  GILPIN  asked  the  Secretary  <*  re-organiiing  the  seyeral  departmenti  of  the 

to  the  Treasury,  Upon  what  grounds  the  Public  Serviee,  with  a  Tiew  specially  to  the  eepa- 

Treasury  refused  the  payment  of  money  ?*io°  ^^  ^i^**'?*  which  are  mechanical  and  formal, 

yoted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ^f^j^'J^^f  ^^'^^"  ''^'''^  ''^"^"  ^'«^  "^•^^^ 

Clerks  of  Conyict  Prisons  ?  ■,      i\i.     xi.          nn.             i_  •    ^ 

Mb.  BAXTEE  said,  that  the  sum  had  ^^^>  whether  there  will  be  any  objection 

been  inserted  in  the  Estimates  without  ^  ^T^^  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 

the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  and  refusal  f^y  Correspondence  wluch  ha^  parsed 

of  payment  had  been  made  because  the  hetween  the  Treasury,  the  Qvil  Service 

Treasury  was  not  satisfied  with  all  the  Commissioners,  and  the  yanous  pubho 

particulars  of  the  account.  ^®rP!f*^^^.^lT^^T.^x®^^^          l^rrrrr. 

^  The  CHANCETiTiOB  of  the  EXCHE- 

QIJEB  said,   the  hon.  Baronet  would 

THE  BALLOT. (QUESTION.  allow  him  to    answer,  as  these  details 

■»r     -rvnr      i    i  xi_    tt-     -r^    '  ^     j.    If  foll  rather  imdor  his  oyo  than  that  of  his 

Me.  Pm  a^  fe  Vioe  Preadent  of  •  ht  hon.  Friend.    The  hon.  Baronet 

the  Coim<5U,  metiier  the  proviaon  of  ^^^  ^^^  i^^  -^^^  ^  ^^^  ^tl^  ^^  ^^ 

the  Elecfaon.  (Parliamentary  and  Mum-  ^  ^j^^       ^^Uo  ofiacea.     What  the  Civil 

apal)  BiU,  for  taiing  the  votes  of  &e  Service  Commissioners  had  done   had 

Electors  by  ballot,  are  intended  to  be  ^^^  ^^  recommend  that  the  preliminary 

applied  to  the  electaon  of  Commiseioners  examinations  should  be  divided  into  a 

for  ToTms  under  the  Local  Goveniment  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^1^^     Accordingly, 

Act  and  the  Towns  Improvement  (Ire-  ^j^  examinations  were  divided,  one  beiiig 

land)  Act  or  under  private  local  Acts;  ^  j^  j^^^  examination  than  the  other, 

and,  if  not,  whether  he  wJl  consider  tiie  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ]^^  ^^  intention  to  di- 

propriety  of  extending  the  scope  of  his  ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^^^3  j^t^,  a  first  and  a 

tiU  so  as  to  include  all  e  ections  for  ^^^^  ^     ^^    ^^  ^          ^^  ^^^ 

Town  Commissioners  as  weU  as  Town  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  5^^^,^^  ^^  information  as 

OounciUOTsr                                   T  iv  1  to  their  division.    As  to  carrying  into 

Mr  W.  E.  FpESTHa :   Sir,  I  Uunk  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^j^^  ^l^^j^  j^^^  \^^^  ^^, 

it  will  be  scaroety  possible  to  extend  the  ^^^  ^^  re-organizing  the    Depart- 

scope  of  the  Bill  so  as  to  include  any  ^^^^^s  of  the  Public  Sel^ce  great  pro- 

electaons  except  the  Paxhamentary  and  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  that  work,  wtich 

municipal  ones.    But  I  have  l^ttie  doubt  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^  1^^,^^^ 

tiiat  if  ^e  pn?ciple  of  the  Ballot  is-aa  ^he  re-organization  of  a  great  many  of 

I  hope  it  will  bepadopt^d  in  tjiose  dec-  ^^          ^^  Departments  was  completed; 

tions,  it  will  ultunatefy  be  extended  to  tut  Rework  was  not  vet  finish^,  and 

otners.  when  it  was  he  should  be  yery  happy,  in 

the  most  conyenient  form  he  could  deyise, 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION—  to  1*7  the  result  before  the  House,  and 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   PUBLIC   OFFICES.  ^®  yentured  to  think  it  would  bo  satis- 

QUESTiON  factory  to  them.     He  could  not  produce 
'  the  Correspondence  between  the  Trea- 
SiB  JOSEPH    BAILEY    asked    the  sury  and  the  different  Departments,  be- 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  With  refe-  cause  it  was  entirely  of  a  coiidential 
rence  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  4th  nature. 
June  last,  and  the  recent  announcement 
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TREATY  OF  PARIS  (1856)— 
TUE  CONFERENCE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GLiVDSTONE:  Sir,  in  conformity 
"with  the  Notice  which  I  gave  on  Tues- 
day, I  wish  to  put  a  Question  to  my  hon. 
IViend  the  Member  for  Chelsea,  as  to  his 
intention  with  respect  to  the  Motion  which 
stands  in  his  name  for  to-morrow  relating 
to  tlio  Conference  now  sitting  in  London, 
or,  rather,  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  having  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  that  Conference.  I  think 
it  is  right  I  should  repeat  what  I  then 
stated — that  we  have  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  labours 
of  the  Conference,  and,  what  is  more 
directly  to  the  puri>oso — ^tjut  it  is  entirely 
for  my  hon.  Friend  to  judge  what  course 
ho  may  think  most  consistent  with  his 
public  duty,  that  we  ought  to  inform 
the  House  beforehand  that  it  will  be  im- 
j)ossiblo  for  us  to  state  our  views  com- 
pletely, and  lay  the  matter  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  before  the  Houso  during 
the  time  when  the  Conference  is  sitting, 
and  its  labours  are  unfinished.  I  have 
also  to  inform  my  hon.  Friend  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  that  they  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  day 
for  the  discussion  of  Motions;  but,  of 
course,  if  my  hon.  Friend  tells  us  that 
he  considers  it  his  duty  to  proi)ose  a  Vote 
of  Censure  on  our  conduct,  so  far  as  de- 
pends on  us  a  day  shall  be  found  for 
bringing  forward  his  Motion. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  Of 
course,  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  I 
am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
The  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  not  strictly  accurate.  He  states 
that  my  Motion  relates  to  the  Conference 
now  sitting  in  London.  My  Motion  re- 
lates to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
having  accepted  that  Conference.  "While 
the  Conference  was  still  sitting  there  were 
two  discussions  upon  it,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  part  in  those 
discussions.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Houso ;  and  if 
it  is  thought  that  the  subject  will  not 
suffer  by  being  postponed  for  a  short 
time,  of  course  I  do  not  object  to  a  post- 
ponement. 

THE   NAVT  ESTIMATES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  CORRY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year  do  not  bear  the  signature 
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^of  the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraliy, 
but  are  signed  by  the  Junior  Lords  only, 
who,  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  14th 
January  1869,  do  not  form  part  of  the 
responsible  Government  of  the  Navy, 
but  are  executive  subordinates  under  the 
First  Lord ;  and  whether,  as  the  Esti- 
mates have  not  been  presented  on  the 
authority  of  a  responsible  Minister,  he 
will  undertake  to  give  them  a  careful 
revision,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they 
have  been  prepared  with  due  regard  to 
the  national  interests,  before  proposing 
them  to  Parliament  ? 

Me.  GOSCHEN  :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  somewhat  premature  in 
addressing  me  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  as  I  have  hot  yet  formally  re- 
ceived that  appointment.  However,  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  his  Question.  If 
the  Navy  Estimates,  which  have  been 
laid  on  the  Table,  do  not  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  was  responsible,  to  a 
great  degree,  for  the  policy  embodied 
in  those  Estimates;  and  not  only  that, 
but  ho  submitted  that  policy  to  his  Col- 
leagues in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  GK>- 
vemment  are  responsible  for  that  policy. 
As  regards  the  details  of  the  Estimates, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  rest  as- 
sured that  I  shall  propose  nothing  to  the 
House  without  being  satisfied  myself 
that  it  has  been  prepared,  as  he  expressed 
it,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  national 
interests. 


IRELAND— WESTMEATII,  Ac.  UNLAWFUL 

COMBINATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  M^MAHON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  the  Select 
Conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Westmeath,  and  certain  parts  adjoining 
of  Meath  and  King's  County,  and  the 
nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy 
existing  therein,  will  be  autliorized  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  thereof? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
I  beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  Order  in  reference  to  this  Committee 
has  been  decided  by  the  House,  after 
full  discussion,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  proper  on  my  part  to  give  any 
further  interpretation  of  it.  1  wiU  only 
say  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
(Government  to  propose  any  alteration 
mit. 
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DEFENCES    OF   CANADA.— QUESTION. 

SiK  OHAELES  ADDERLEY  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether,  in  completion  of  our 
engagements  to  Canada,  the  works  at 
Quebec  are  being  armed  and  the  north 
works  in  progress ;  whether  Canada,  on 
her  part,  is  fortifying  Montreal,  for  which 
her  Parliament  voted  a  loan  Imperially 
guaranteed  ;  what  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  Canadian  Militia;  and, 
how  soon  the  Intercolonial  Kailway  may 
be  expected  to  open  their  communication 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  that  the  Estimates  for  the  present 
year  would  contain  an  item  of  £9,000  for 
the  completion  of  the  fortifications  of 
Quebec.  The  guarantee  for  the  loan 
passed  the  House  in  August  last,  and  he 
nad  not  received  any  information  of  any 
steps  that  had  been  taken  by  Canada,  as 
to  entering  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Montreal.  The  condition  of  the  Militia 
was  very  satisfactory.  In  March  of  last 
year  the  number  of  active  Militia  was 
something  over  43,600,  which,  by  this 
time,  had  risen  to  about  4 5, 000 ;  and  if  any 
emergency  should  arise— which  he  was 
far  from  anticipating — ^to  call  for  their 
services,  the  Commander-in-Chief  would 
only  have  to  give  the  order,  and  in  a 
few  hours  upwards  of  40,000  thoroughly 
efficient  men  would  be  able  to  take  the 
field,  and  they  would  be  hourly  aug- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  Beserve 
Militia.  There  were  six  or  seven  train- 
ing colleges  for  the  Militia,  which  were 
in  an  excellent  condition.  With  regard 
to  the  last  Question,  he  was  able  to  state 
that  the  works — extending  over  about 
400  miles — were  in  a  most  satisfactory 
state  of  progress.  More  than  half  the 
line  would  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  they  had  every  reason 
to  hope  the  whole  would  be  finished  be- 
fore me  end  of  1 872,  or  within  a  period 
of  only  four  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking. 

EDUCATION— THE  NEW  CODE— MUSIC. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  BEED  asked  the  Yice  President 
of  the  Council,  Why  it  is  proposed  in  the 
New  Code  to  omit  Music  from  the  extra 
subjects  included  in  the  Fourth  Schedule? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  repHed  that  he 
had  to  state  that  after  careful  considera- 


tion the  Education  Department  had  de- 
cided that  the  best  mode  of  encouraging 
music  in  elementary  schools  was  not  to 
include  it  in  the  extra  subjects.  Music 
was  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
elementary  schools,  and  the  New  Code 
might  be  said  to  encourage  it,  because 
it  increased  from  4«.  to  6«.  the  sum  given 
for  average  attendance  for  instruction 
in  secular  subjects,  including  music. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  permitted  to  the 
schoolmaster  to  send  up  pupils  for  in- 
struction in  music  as  a  special  subject ; 
but  that  power  had  only  been  made  use 
of  to  a  very  slight  extent.  In  only  43 
schools  last  year  was  music  sent  up  as 
an  extra  subject,  and  in  only  37  even 
children  passed,  and  the  whole  sum 
paid  was  £77,  scarcely  any  of  which 
was  earned  by  special  examination  of 
individual  scholars.  It  had  been  found 
desirable  to  make  the  premium  for 
special  subjects  depend  upon  the  special 
examination  of  the  scholars;  and  on 
that  ground  it  had  been  resolved  to  ex- 
clude from  the  special  subjects  for  this 
year  drawing  and  music.  Drawing  was 
excluded  because  it  was  better  attended 
to  by  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  which  haa  a  large  number  of  ele- 
mentary drawing  schools ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  music,  the  difficulty  was  that  the 
education  not  merely  of  those  who  at- 
tended elementary  schools,  but  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  it  was  difficult  to  fiind  gentle- 
men competent  to  examine  in  the  nota- 
tion of  music.  Therefore,  though  the 
Education  Department  were  most  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  study  of  music,  they 
could  not  make  it  a  condition  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Inspector,  so  many  other 
qualifications  being  required.  He  would 
consider  whether  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
moting the  study  of  music  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Code  next  year  ;  but  at 
E resent  he  thought  the  object  would  be 
etter  attained  by  encouraging  singing 
classes  throughout  the  schools  than  by  in- 
cluding music  among  the  special  subjects. 
Mb.  DIXON  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conmiittee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Whether  the  Government 
will  arrange  for  a  Morning  Sitting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Motions  for 
alterations  in  the  New  Code  of  Regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  on  the  ground  that 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  modify  the  said 
code  will  expire  on  the  17th  of  March  ?  - 
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Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE,  in  reply,  said, 
tliat  though  the  Code  woidd  not  come 
into  legal  operation  till  it  had  been  a 
month  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  it 
would  afterwards  be  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  modify  it  through  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown.  There  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  an  opportunity  to-morrow 
night  of  bringing  forward  the  points 
with  reference  to  which  he  had  given 
Notices. 

IRELAND—RAILWAYS.— QUESTION. 

Captadt  STACPOOLE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  bring  in  any 
measure  with  reference  to  the  purchase 
of  Irish  Railways  this  Session  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  replied  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  prepared 
any  measure  for  the  purchase  of  Irish 
railways,  nor  was  he  sanguine  that  it 
would  be  in  their  power  to  make  a  pro- 
posal in  any  form  on  the  subject  this 
Session. 

WESTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA— SIERRA 
LEONE.— QUESTION. 

CoLO^^x  BERESFORD  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, ^VTiether,  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor  Generalship  of  the  whole  of 
the  "Western  Coast  of  Africa  having  been 
conferred  upon  the  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  latter  Colony  has  not  been 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  £2,000  per  an- 
num for  the  maintenance  of  a  yacht  for 
his  Excellency's  use  ? 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  under  a  complete  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone 
having  been  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
£2y000  a-ycar  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
yacht  for  the  Governor's  use.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
subject  of  the  African  Settlements  in  1 865 
recommended,  among  other  things,  that 
those  several  Colonies  should  be  brought 
under  one  head  —  Governor  at  Sierra 
Leone.  That  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  was  part  of  an  economical 
arrangement  which  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  troops  from  those 
settlements,  and  save  expense  in  other 
ways.  But  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of 
the  local  governments  was  thus  increased, 
it    was  mought  right,  in  carrying  out 
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that  arrangement,  that  steam  oommnni* 
cation  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Colonies^ 
but  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  slioiild 
be  provided,  and  a  charge  of  £6,000  for 
that  purpose  had  appeared  on  the  Esti- 
mates ever  since. 

ARMY  REGULATION  BILL— REPAYMENT 
OF  REGULATION  PRICE. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  C.  H.  LINDSAY  aeked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  In  what  way 
he  has  taken  powers,  in  the  Army  Begu- 
lation  Bill,  with  reference  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  customary  price  of  an  Offi- 
cer's Commission,  who  is  either  dangeir- 
ously  ill  or  who  has  died,  as  intimated 
by  the  honourable  and  gallant  Member 
for  Truro  to  the  honourable  Member  for 
Bedford  on  Monday  evening  ? 

Me.  card  well,  in  reply,  said,  be 
had  taken  no  powers  in  the  Army  Beg^- 
lation  Bill  to  give  any  sum  of  money  out 
of  the  public  funds  which  would  not 
have  been  received  by  officers  under  the 
circumstances  if  the  BiU  should  not  jpaas 
into  law.  What  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Captain  Vivian)  meant  to  say 
the  other  evening  was,  that  a  proviBion 
in  the  Bill  which  imposed  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  sales,  operating  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regulation  with  regard  to 
those  who  died  or  were  sick,  might  pos- 
sibly inflict  upon  officers  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  which,  under  present  circiun- 
stances,  they  were  not  subject,  and  that 
the  limitation  woidd,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury,  be  open  to  considera- 
tion. For  his  own  part,  he  wished  to 
say  that  the  limit  would  be  open  to  con- 
sideration in  Committee.  It  certainly 
was  not  intended  by  him  to  inflict  any 
inconvenience  or  loss  upon  any  officer  to 
which  he  would  not  be  subjected  if  the 
Bill  did  not  pass. 

RINDERPEST  IN  FRANCE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  M^LAGAN  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council,  Whe- 
ther, considering  the  prevalence  of  the 
rinderpest  in  France,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  any  extraordinary  steps  to  prevent 
its  introduction  into  this  Country  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE,  in  reply,  said, 
the  matter  had  received  the  constant 
and  anxious  attention  of  the  PriwOoim- 
cil,  because  we  certainly  had  been  in 
very  considerable  danger  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  cattle  plague.    IVanoe 
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and  Prussia,  in  wluch,  from  &;ood  admi- 
nistration, the  cattle  pJague  nad  before 
scarcely  existed,  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  fearful  war,  become  exposed  to  its 
ravages.  Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago 
Prussia,  by  its  excellent  administration, 
had  kept  out  the  cattle  plague  almost 
entirely ;  France  had  doiie  so  alto- 
gether; and,  consequently,  France  was 
not  induded  among  the  coimtries  from 
which  animals  coming  would  have  to 
be  killed.  Germany  was  included  not 
on  account  of  danger  from  Germany 
itself,  but  because  it  was  the  coimtry 
from  which  the  Steppe  cattle  might  pos- 
sibly arrive  in  England.  But  upon  the 
cattle  plague  breaking  out,  and  evi- 
dently foUowing  in  the  track  of  the 
German  Army  in  the  autumn,  the  Privy 
Council  found  it  necessaiy  to  issue  three 
Orders  one  after  the  other.  The  first 
was  on  the  9th  of  September,  which 
put  France  among  the  scheduled  coun- 
tries, the  cattle  from  which  were  liable 
to  be  killed  at  the  port  of  landing.  The 
second  was  issued  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  extended  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  cattle,  to  sheep  and 
goats,  from  both  Germany  and  France, 
because  it  was  possible,  and  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  infection  might  be  con- 
veyed by  these  animals.  At  the  same 
time,  a  very  strong  restriction  was  put 
on — which  was  done  with  the  greatest 
possible  reluctance  by  the  Government, 
because  it  might  have  considerably  inter- 
fered with  the  food  supplies  of  London — 
that  cattle  landing  in  London  should  be 
killed  at  the  place  of  landing,  and  not 
be  taken  to  Isling^n  Market.  On  the 
28th  of  November  the  same  Order  was 
applied  to  animals  from  Belgium,  which 
appeared  to  suffer  from  proximity  to 
France  and  Germany.  The  House  would 
understand  that  the  Gbvemment  felt  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  matter.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  take  every 
step  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
pla^e  ;  on  the  other,  it  was  a  very 
serious  matter  to  interfere  with  any 
trade,  especially  the  trade  of  food  for 
the  people.  But  the  accounts  the  De- 
partment had  received,  both  from  public 
sources  and  also  frt)m  private  inquiry, 
made  them  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  should  now  take  the  strong  step  of 
prohibiting  altogether  for  the  present  the 
miportation  of  cattle  from  France,  and 
also,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  from  Belgium. 
However,  there  would  be  no  real  inter- 


ference with  the  trade,  because  there 
had  been  scarcely  any  importation  of 
cattle  from  France,  and  not  much  from 
Belgium  of  late.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, within  the  last  few  days,  had  re- 
pealed their  prohibition  to  export,  which 
was  another  reason  why  it  was  thought 
necessary  on  our  part  to  prohibit  the 
import. 

INDIA— NORTH-WEST    FRONTIER 
MEDALS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KINNAIED  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  "When  the 
North  West  Frontier  Medals  of  the  81st 
Eegiment  are  likely  to  be  given,  and 
what  has  caused  the  long  delay  in  their 
distribution  ? 

Mb.  GEANT  DUFF:  The  medals 
about  which  my  hon.  Friend  asks  were 
sent  to  the  "War  Office  for  distribution 
to  the  81st  Foot  on  the  7th  of  March. 
The  delay  has  arisen  partly  at  the  Mint, 
partly  with  the  contractor  who  mounts 
the  medals. 

ARMT^  BREECH-LOADERS. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  NORTH  asked,  When  the 
Returns  which  he  had  moved  for  on  the 
10th  February  with  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  Regiments  armed  with  breech- 
loaders will  be  ready  ? 

Sib  henry  STORKS  said,  the  Re- 
turns were  ready  as  far  as  regarded  the 
troops  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies ;  but,  as  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  intimated  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  Return  extended  to  India,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  to  that  country 
for  information.  He  had  been  informed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  that  a  letter  was 
written  on  the  23rd  of  February  to  the 
Government  of  India  requesting  the  in- 
formation to  be  sent  home  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

HIGHWAY  BILLS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O.  BENTINCK  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce,  and  to  proceed 
with,  during  the  present  Session  any 
Bill  relating  to  Highways  ? 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  he 
had  already  stated  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  measure  making  com- 
pulsory the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Act. 
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ARMY  REGULATION  BILL— [Bill  89.] 

(Mr,    Secretary    Cardwell,   Sir   Henry   Knight 

Storks,  Captain  Vivian,  The  Judge  Advocate.) 

second  readino.    adjourned  debate, 
[second  night.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [6th  March],  ''That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time ;"  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  national  dofonces  and  the  other 
demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at  present 
justify  any  Vote  of  Public  Money  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  Purchase  in  the  Army/' — {Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Lord  ELCHO  :  The  narrow  issue  to 
which,  as  I  think,  unfortunately,  tliis 
question  has  been  confined  on  the  matter 
raised  by  my  hon.  and  eallant  Friend 
behind  me  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay),  to 
whose  liberality  and  exertions  during 
the  late  war  suffering  humanity  owes  so 
much,  has  placed  it,  in  my  opinion,  on 
too  limited  a  basis.     The  consequence 
has  been  that  this  debate  has  run  almost 
entirely  upon  the  question  of  Army  pur- 
chase.    Now,  though  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  purchase  may  form  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Government  measure, 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  a  very  great  subject.    The 
question  at  issue  before  the  country  is 
ttie  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  its  military  resources  on  a  proper 
looting,  and  it  is  therefore  a  question 
affecting  the  honour,  power,  influence, 
nay,  even  the  very  safety  of  England; 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  in  comparison 
with  this  question  not  only  does  purchase 
sink  into  insignificance,  but  the  questions 
which  engaged  us  for  two  Sessions  of 
Parliament,    momentous    though    they 
were — I  mean  the  measures  dealing  with 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Ireland — are  also  questions  that  sink 
into    comparative   insignificance.      The 
House  will  therefore,  I  trust,  bear  with 
me  while  I  endeavour  to  place  this  ques- 
tion—which my  hon.  and  gallant  Pnend 
behind  me,  though  representing  a  broad- 


^auge  county,  has  shunted,   I  cannot 
help  thinking  unwisely,  on  to  a  narrow 
gauge— upon  its  true  basis.     I  cannot 
say  that  I  was  either  pleased  or  disap- 
pointed at  the  speech  made  by  my  rignt 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  introducing  his  proposals  to  the 
House.     It  could  not  have  pleased  me, 
notwithstanding  the  ability  and   clear- 
ness of   his    statement,    to    hear    him 
shadowing  forth  measures  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.    I  was  not  disappointed,  be- 
cause,  knowing  the  turn  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend's  mind,  and  being  aware  of 
what  was  thought  by  that  gentleman 
who  is  acquainted  with  everything — ^I 
mean  ^'the  man  in  the  street'' — as  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  would 
take  in  this  matter,  I  was  in  that  state 
of  beatitude  which  is  the  condition  of 
those  who  expect  nothing ;  therefore  the 
measure  shadowed  forth,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  was  no  disappointment  to  me. 
It  seems  to  me,  having  read  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  passed  on  this 
scheme  by  the  public  prints — comments 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  leading  journal, 
went  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm,  desirable  to  as* 
certain,  if  possible,  what  are  the  grounds 
for  that  enthusiasm :  I  have  read  that 
speech  line  for  line ;  I  have  searched  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  diligently,  and  I 
must  confess  I  can  find  in  neither  suffi- 
cient cause  for  any  such  feeling.      In 
order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  mea- 
sure we  must,  I  think,  first  of  all  estab- 
lish an  adequate  gauge.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  has  given  us  his  g^uge.     He 
stated  that  the  measure  was  intended  to 
lay  deep  the  foundation  of  a  system — and 
I  beg  the  House  to  mark  this — "  which 
would  render  danger,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  altogether  unknown  in 
the  future."  Now,  that  is  a  magniloquent, 
but  a  somewhat  vague  mode  of  expres- 
sion;   and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you 
cannot  apply  my  right  hon.   Friend's 
gauge  to  his  Bill  until  the  danger  has 
actually  arisen ;  in  short,  until  it  is  too 
late.      *'Too    late!"  —  those   unhappy 
monosyllables   which  were  written  up 
over  the  doors  of  the  War  and  Commis- 
sariat Departments  during  the  Crimean 
War,  and  which  have  been  written  on 
almost  every  page  of  our  military  his- 
toiy.     I,  for  one,  reject  this  gauge,  and 
seek  for  some  other.   What,  then,  should 
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be  tlie  proper  gauge  of  a  measure  for 
the  organization  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  Crown? — for  that  is  what  the 
question  comes  to  after  aU.  In  answer 
to  that  question,  I  contend  that  you 
must  establish,  in  the  first  place,  a  proper 
standard  for  your  Army ;  you  must  seve- 
rally see  what  your  present  armaments 
are ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  find  out 
what  are  your  chief  wants.  As  to  a 
proper  standard  for  our  Army,  I  would, 
in  dealing  with  that  point,  though  I 
may  refer  to  our  foreign  policy,  not 
say  a  single  word  which  might  alarm 
any  hon.  Member,  especially  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke).  I  am  not  going  to 
open  up  the  question  of  the  Conference, 
or  of  British  interference,  but  this  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  our  foreign  policy 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject  of 
Army  organization,  and  it  may,  I  think, 
be  discussed  and  dismissed  in  a  very  few 
sentences.  The  events  which  have  oc- 
cuiTed  in  Europe  during  the  last  six 
months  have  brought  to  the  front  the 
views  entertained  by  different  sections  in 
this  country  as  to  what  should  be  the 
character  of  the  foreign  policy  which  we 
should  adopt.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  advocates  of  non-intervention, 
and  first  comes  the  Peace  Society,  of 
whom  I  see  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive sitting  on  the  Benches  opposite. 
Now,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  to 
speak  sneeringly  of  the  members  of  mat 
society.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  be- 
cause they  are  men  who  have  opinions, 
and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  own  those 
opinions,  at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  when  they 
advocate  disarmament,  which  they  are 
always  prepared  to  do  even  in  time  of 
war.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor),  favourable  though 
he  is  to  peace,  has  told  us  that  he  is  not 
prepared  to  secure  it  at  any  price,  and 
that  he  is  ready  to  pay  for  it  the  price  of 
war.  This  party,  however,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  said  to  represent  anything  like 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  also  among  us  men  who 
are  at  one  time  for  non-intervention, 
and  who  petition  the  Qovemment  against 
intervention,  but  who,  at  another,  are 
found  assembled  in  fantastic  garb  round' 
the  base  of  Nelson's  Column  dancing  a 
moral  war  dance  and  whooping  like  iHed 
Indians  in  their  desire  to  urge  on  the 


Government  to  engage  in  hostilities.  I 
am  glad  the  Prime  Minister  has  had  the 
courage  to  bar  the  door  against  his  allies 
in  Trafalgar  Square  and  Hyde  Park. 
Again,  we  have  a  more  literate  and  phi- 
losophic class  of  Englishmen,  who  are 
fond  of  giving  utterance  to  sentiments 
no  less  bloodthirsty  in  the  pages  of  some 
popular  reviews.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  those  parties  represents  the 
deep-seated  feeling  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
men  for  whom  much  is  to  be  said.  The 
views  of  this  class  are  most  ably  put  for- 
ward in  a  pamphlet  called  Happy  England^ 
which  I  recommend  hon.  Members  care- 
fully to  read.  The  author  is  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  a  man  who  has  written  admir- 
able articles  on  social  reform,  and  his 
view  is,  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
ought  not  to  be  the  sole  policeman  of 
Europe ;  that  we  should  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  treaties  ;  and  that  we 
should  content  ourselves  with  maintain- 
ing such  a  fleet  and  such  a  number  of 
marines  as  would  enable  us  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  colonial  possessions. 
That  also  is  a  view  which,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  represent  the  real  feeling  of 
this  House,  or  of  the  public  out-of-doors. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  interven- 
tionists of  the  purest  and  bluest  blood, 
who  are  ready  to  interfere  on  every  oc- 
casion in  the  affairs  of  the  nations  be- 
fond  that  **  silver  streak,"  for  which,  as 
do  not  happen  to  look  upon  it  from  the 
serene  battlements  of  Walmer  Castle,  I 
venture  to  suggest  **  leaden"  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  epithet.  The  class  of 
interventionists  of  whom  I  am  speaking 
would  have  us  maintain  such  a  military 
force  as  would  enable  us  to  renew  the 
glories  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy;  but 
neither  is  theirs,  in  my  opinion,  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  tiie  people  of  this 
country.  I  now  come  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  real  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  on  this  subject.  It  is  this — 
They  hate  war  as  much  as  the  Peace 
Society ;  they  remember  what  the  wise 
man  has  said,  that  ''he  that  passeth  by, 
and  meddleth  with  strife  belon^ng  not  to 
him,  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the 
ears."  They  at  the  same  think  that  the 
safety  and  honour  of  England  may  some- 
times oblige  us  to  interefere,  and  that 
we  might  be  bound  by  the  faith  of  trea- 
ties to  take  part  in  struggles  which  we 
would  ffive  almost  anything  to  avoid. 
While  hating  war,  they  are  men  who, 
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wlieii  honour  is  at  stako,  may  always  be 
appealed  to  with  success,  for  they  feel 
that,  though  death  may  be  a  fearful 
thing,  a  sliamcd  life  is  hateful.  That  I 
am  right  in  this  view  is  shown  by  what 
occurred  at  the  close  of  last  Session, 
when  wo  showed  our  readiness  to  inter- 
fere for  the  defence  of  Belgium,  and 
Parliament  was  asked  to  vote  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
mihtary  force.  Such  being  our  policy, 
we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  keeping  our  Army  in  such  a  state  of 
of&ciency  that,  without  waiting  for  £ve 
or  six  months,  we  might  be  enabled 
effectually  to  carry  out  those  treaty  obli- 
gations in  wliich  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land is  engaged.  As  to  our  colonial 
policy,  it  may  be  wise  to  bring  troops 
home  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  in  the  event 
of  war,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  give 
up  your  Colonies,  you  must  send  troops 
to  defend  them.  In  case  of  war  you 
must  be  prepared  to  increase  the  garri- 
sons of  fortresses  like  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  Halifax.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake 
to  say  you  aro  strong  because  you  have 
in  this  country  a  certain  number  of  men, 
when,  in  tho  event  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
war,  you  would  have  to  send  abroad  a 
considerable  nimiber  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  your  colonial  garrisons.  Then 
there  is  India.  I  suppose  no  one  wishes 
to  give  up  India.  But  you  may  have  to 
put  down  a  mutiny,  or,  in  case  of  differ- 
ences with  Eussia  about  the  Black  Sea 
question,  you  may  have  to  defend  tho 
frontier  of  India.  Looking,  then,  to 
foreign  and  colonial  policy — ^I  say  no- 
thing at  present  about  home  defence — 
you  must  have  an  Army,  small,  indeed, 
but  easily  and  rapidly  expanded.  Now, 
such  an  Army  at  the  present  moment  we 
certainly  have  not  got.  As  regards  our 
home  policy,  I  need  not  speak  of  our 
home  defences,  because  the  wish  of 
every  Englishman  must  naturally  be 
that  we  shoTild  bo  absolutely  unassail- 
able at  home,  and  that  if  we  think  it 
right  to  adopt  as  our  foreign  policy,  a 
policy  of  concession  instead  of  resist- 
ance, it  should  not  be  supposed  that  our 
concession  is  caused  by  the  weakness  of 
our  military  armaments.  I  come  now 
to  the  second  part  of  my  gauge — ^the 
state  of  our  Anny.  I  am  not  going  to 
weary  the  House  by  entering  into  Army 
statistics.  I  will  ask  it  to  accept  certain 
things  as  accepted  facts.  Now,  what  is 
the  state  of  our  Army  ?    I  have  jotted 
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down  certain  facts  which  I  beliere  to  be 
indisputable.    We  have  an  Army  or- 
ganized in  regiments  only.   I  do  not  call 
your  district  organization  anything  aa 
yet.     It  may  become  so;   it  is  not   so 
now.    Tou  have  an  Army  organized  in 
regiments  only ;  and  tliose,  skeleton  regi- 
ments and  cadres.  You  have  no  Beseirea 
— that  is  to  say,  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name.    You  have  a  Militia  Heserre  of 
20,000  men,  to  get  which  you  have  re- 
duced the  standard,  and  have  not  in- 
sisted on  medical  examination,  so  that 
many  of  these  men,  if  examined  now  for 
re-enlistment  in  regiments,  would  be  re- 
jected, whereas,  by  going  into  the  Militia 
Kesorve,  they  escape  medical  examina- 
tion, and  can  be  re-attested  without  it. 
You  have  no  certain  supply — I  mean  no 
absolute  supply— of  men.    The  men  you 
get  are  not  of  sufficient  physique — ^that 
is  to  say,  they  are  too  young.     I  have 
extracts  from  the  Hoport  of  the  recruiting 
officer  laid  on  the  Table,  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  quoted  with  reference 
to  enlistment  and  other  matters  in  his 
own  favour,  though  if  I  wanted  a  docu- 
ment which  shows  the  rottenness  of  our 
system,  especially  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cruiting, I  should  take  this  aa  a  text- 
book.   It  seems  that  these  boys  enlist 
nominally  at  18,  but  really  often  at   17, 
and  sometimes — though  the  Eeport  doeg 
not  say  so — at  16  years  of  age.     The 
Eeport    says    they   increase    one    inch 
in  height,  two  inches  roimd  the  chesti 
and  16  lbs.  in  weight  in  the  course  of 
one  year.     On  the  other  hand,  a  most 
able    pamphlet    has    been  written    by 
Major  -  General  Sir  Lintom  Simmona, 
than  whom,   from  the  variety  of   his 
knowledge  and  experience,  no  higher 
authority  exists,  and  this  officer  points 
out  that  what  with  the  boys  who  are 
unfit  for  long  marches  and  hard  service^ 
and  what  with  the  comparatively  old 
soldiers  who  re-enlist  in  order  to  obtain 
their  pensions,  you  must,  for   aetual, 
reliable  service  in  the  £eld,  make  a  de- 
duction of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  from 
our  Army,  20  per  cent  being,  as  he  says, 
much  nearer  the  mark  than  15.     Then 
what  is  it  you  may  have    to    meet  ? 
Every  correspondent,  and  every  private 
individual  who  has  seen  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  has  been  struck  by 
tiie  physique  of  the  German  soldiers. 
Their  active,  mobilized  war  Army  con- 
sists entirely  of  men  from  20  to  27  years 
of  age ;  and  it  is  against  this  Army  that 
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you  might  possibly  have  to  send  your  raw 
youths  of  16  and  18,  along  with  men 
who,  towards  the  close  of  their  20  years' 
service,  are  only  fit  for  garrison  duty. 
As  regards  the  class  of  men,  you  do  not 
get  the  right  quality.  Our  Army  is  not 
during  peace  trained  for  war  as  the 
Prussian  Army  is.  The  Militia,  like  the 
Begular  Army,  exists  only  in  regiments. 
It  is  not  formed  into  brigades,  with  offi- 
cers  attached  to  learn  their  duty.  They, 
too,  have  no  oertain  supply  of  men  ;  and 
they,  too,  have  the  same  class  of  men  I 
have  referred  to  as  being  in  the  Begular 
Army.  Then,  again,  I  can  refer  to 
the  Beport  of  the  recruiting  officer,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded.  He 
points  out  the  eyil  of  the  competition 
which  now  exists  between  the  Militia 
and  the  Line  for  the  same  class  of  men 
—  a  competition  attended  with  great 
injury  to  the  service ;  and,  owing  to  the 
localization  of  the  force,  the  Mmtia  re- 
cruiting sergeants,  on  the  whole,  g^et 
better  men  than  those  of  the  Begtuar 
Army.  The  training  of  the  Militia  is 
admittedly  insufficient;  the  force  is  abo, 
to  a  certain  extent,  short  of  officers. 
Now,  as  to  the  Volunteers.  They  also 
exist  only  in  regiments.  They  are  in- 
sufficiently trained ;  their  officers,  as  a 
whole  are  also  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard;  and,  above  all,  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  hold  over  the  force,  in 
consequence  of  which  you  cannot  com- 
pel that  degree  of  training  and  disci- 
pline which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
make  it  a  reliable  weapon  for  the  de- 
fence of  England.  This  is  what  is ;  I 
do  not  say  what  might  be.  I  come 
now  to  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  the  branches  of  our  mihtaiy  forces, 
and  that  is  the  artillery.  At  tiie  close 
of  last  Session  my  right  hon.  Friend 
— I  do  not  blame  him,  for  he  went  to 
his  present  office  new  to  the  work,  and 
naturally  says  on  such  questions  what 
those  in  his  Office,  or  the  authorities 
whom  he  consults,  tell  him — spoke  in 
this  House  in  the  most  contented  man- 
ner about  our  armaments,  and  the  House 
went  away  satisfied.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  was  not  oidy  satisfied ;  he  spoke 
proudly  and  boastfully  of  the  state  of 
our  artillery.  And  what  did  he  say? 
That  we  had  artillery  sufficient  for  60,000 
men — ^not  a  gun  more.  It  was  upon 
this  assurance  that  Parliament  separated, 
with  the  chance  of  having  to  drive  the 
Prussians  or  the  French  out  of  Belgium. 


It  turned  out  that,  according  to  our  field 
equipment,  we  had  not  artillery  for 
60,000  men  with  Beserves  on  a  war  es- 
tablishment, but  only  had  artillery  for 
40,000  men.  I  again  say  that  I  do  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Gentieman.  He 
spoke  as  he  was  told.  But  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  House  should  know  ac- 
curately what  is  the  real  state  of  our 
artillery.  The  result  of  further  delibera- 
tion during  the  Becess  was  this — ^that 
whereas  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  our  artillery  at  the 
end  of  August,  he  doubled  it  in  the 
course  of  the  Becess  between  September 
and  February.  Here  is  a  statement 
made  out  from  various  sources,  upon 
which  the  House  may  rely  as  absolutely 
correct.  The  proportion  of  artillery  in 
the  Prussian  service  is  2*7  per  1,000 
men.  In  our  service,  according  to  the 
field  equipment,  with  Beserves,  the  pro- 
portion was  set  down  at  3*10,  showing, 
on  paper,  a  larger  proportion  than  that 
in  tne  Prussian  Army ;  but  a  Committee 
which  investigated  tiie  subject  lowered 
the  figures  to  3  guns  to  every  1,000  men, 
including  the  artillery  themselves.  I 
take  this  as  the  standard.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  says  we  have  this  year  336 
guns  and  72  depot  guns — ^in  all  408  field 
guns.  At  3  guns  per  1,000  men  this  is 
equal  to  an  Army  of  136,000  men.  The 
artilleiy  got  1,456  of  the  20,000  men 
voted  in  August  of  last  year,  with  724 
horses,  to  complete  the  then  existing 
batteries,  so  that  they  were  not  complete 
at  the  time  my  right  hon.  Friend  com- 
forted the  House.  A  further  increase 
was  made  on  February  1,  1871,  of  3,798 
men  and  2,110  horses,  to  form  six  new 
batteries  of  horse  artilleiy  and  20  new 
batteries  of  field  artillery.  This  increase 
in  the  artillery  has  been  made  not  sim- 
ply by  raising  men,  but  by  converting 
to  a  certain  extent  garrison  batteries 
into  field  batteries;  so  that  of  20  new 
batteries,  8  are  wholly  formed  from 
garrison  batteries,  and  2  are  wholly 
officered  from  garrison  batteries;  the 
result  being  that  the  garrison  batteries 
are  short  of  officers,  consequent  on  last 
year's  reduction  of  one  subaltern,  and 
the  raising  now  of  garrison  brigades  to 
162  men  per  battery.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  garrison  gunner  is  a  me- 
chanic, who  has  to  raise  from,  the  groxmd 
the  35-ton  gun,  place  it  on  the  carriage 
and  work  it ;  and,  therefore,  by  convert- 
ing the  garrison  artilleryman  into  a  field 
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artilleryman,  you  put  a  skilled  workman 
to  do  inferior  work.  These  garrison 
gunners  when  made  field  artillerymen 
will  have  to  discharge  stable  duties  and 
teach  riding  and  mounted  drills,  though 
I  believe  not  one  of  them  has  been  on 
horseback.  Notwithstanding  this  ab- 
sorbing of  garrison  artillery,  an  increase 
of  2,512  men  and  5,440  horses  is  re- 
quired to  place  our  artillery  on  a  foreign 
war  establishment.  Wo  have  a  foreign 
war  establishment  and  we  have  a  home 
war  establishment.  To  complete  the  home 
war  establishment  we  require  1,192  men 
and  3,088  horses.  To  complete  these 
batteries  the  Government  would  have  to 
take  the  whole  depot  brigade  of  2,600 
men,  and  those  will  have  to  meet  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  drain  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Colonies.  Of  the  72 
guns  in  depot  or  reserve,  only  30  are 
now  horsed  and  manned,  and  those  on 
the  peace  establishment.  "When  the 
House  is  told  of  these  things  it  may  well 
shiver  at  the  state  of  things  existing, 
knowing  what  the  expenditure  would  be 
to  place  matters  on  a  proper  footing. 
However,  considering  what  has  recently 
been  going  on  abroad,  it  is  desirable  that 
these  figures  should  sink  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members.  We  require 
on  the  standard  of  3  guns  to  1,000  men 
for  the  home  forces  alone,  135,000  men, 
405  guns  ;  for  the  Army  of  Keserve  of 
60,000  men  of  the  first  and  second  class, 
180  guns ;  and  60  guns  for  the  Militia 
Eeserve  of  20,000.  Therefore,  you  re- 
quire 645  guns  for  the  Army  alone,  and 
you  have  now  only  405.  There  is  no 
diflB.culty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  guns, 
for  they  can  be  turned  out  at  Woolwich 
at  the  rate  of  a  battery  a  week  ;  it  is  the 
men  and  the  training  of  them  that  are 
wanted.  You  should  have  a  sufficient 
Beserve,  and  not  have  to  wait  for  six 
months  to  get  18,000  men.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  boasts  of  his  battalions  of 
Reserved  forces — the  Militia  and  Volun- 
teers. Now,  how  many  g^uns  would 
they  require  ?  The  120,000  men  of  the 
Militia  would  require  360  guns;  the 
14,000  Teomanry  would  require  42, 
and  the  170,000  Volunteers  would  re- 
quire 510  guns,  or,  altogether,  912  field 
guns  if  they  were  put  into  the  field 
on  the  footing  you  have  supposed  as 
proper  for  meeting  an  enemy  having 
3  guns  to  1,000  men.  I  admit  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  men  would  be 
looked  up  in  depots;   but  to  say  that 
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you  have  the  requisite  number  of  gxms 
in  reserve  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  Army,  and  would  only  be  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  We 
ought  to  take  care  that,  in  applying  this 
test  to  the  Bill,  wo  have  a  Bescrve  force 
of  artillery.  The  great  secret  of  success 
abroad  has  been  this — that,  although 
the  proportion  is  under  3  guns  to  1,000 
men,  considering  the  mass  of  artillexy 
in  the  German  Army,  they  can  concen- 
trate it,  and  bring  the  fire  to  bear  on 
certain  points  ;  so  that  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  had  guns  in  the  proportion 
of  6  to  1,000  men  in  his  Army.  Besides 
all  this,  we  have  no  general  field  organi- 
zation, and  we  have  forts  comparatively 
without  guns.  My  right  hon.  Friend  boasts 
of  a  35 -ton  gim,  and  says  we  shall  have 
the  best  gims  in  the  world.  But  we 
have  only  got  one  of  them,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  has  been  proved.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  also  said  that  we  have 
the  best  field  gun  in  the  world ;  but  how 
many  guns  of  that  kind  have  we  g^t  ? 
Only  two.  As  regards  the  rifle,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  stated  that  we  likewise 

rssessed  the  best  specimen  of  that  aim. 
have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
the  Snider  is  better,  or,  at  least,  as  good 
as  the  Cha^sepot.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
also  referred  to  the  Martmi-Henry ;  and 
I  will  accept  his  statement,  that  it  is  the 
best  arm  in  the  world.  But  the  pattern 
of  this  arm  has  not  been  decided  upon, 
and  further  experiments  are  being  made 
to  make  it  lighter.  But  you  must  recol- 
lect that  you  have  got  to  arm  your  troops 
with  this  weapon.  What  is  supposed  to 
be  the  proper  stand  of  arms  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  hands 
of  troops?  There  ought  to  be  800,000 
in  store.  No  doubt  the  Snider  will  be 
the  store  arm  for  emergencies,  and  that 
other  arms  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  troops  for  service.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  big  guns  or  the  small  arms,  the 
whole  matter  must  be  admitted  to  be  in 
a  state  of  transition ;  and,  unless  money 
is  spent  on  these  primary  objects,  it  will 
be  years  and  years  before  we  get  into  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Wo  have  only 
one  arsenal,  and  our  system  of  supply  is 
very  imsatisfactoiy,  and  would  entirely 
break  down  in  time  of  war.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  referred  to  the  expedition 
into  Canada,  and  quoted  the  letter  of 
Colonel  Wolseley ;  but  that  was  no  test 
whatever.  That  expedition  to  the  BckI 
River  was  nothing  like  an  expedition  in 
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the  ordinary  war  sense — ^it  was  a  mere 
caravan  going  out  into  the  desert,  carry- 
ing all  its  supplies  with  it,  having  no 
base,  and  requiring  none,  and  there  was 
no  expenditure  of  ammunition  attending 
it,  so  that,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  as  a  test.  I  now  come  to  show 
what  our  state  is  as  regards  our  wants. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  wants.  There 
are  wants  which  are  secondary,  and  there 
are  wants  which  are  primary  and  essen- 
tial. What  I  call  a  secondary  want, 
assuming  it  to  be  a  want  at  all,  is  such 
a  matter  as  that  which  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  a  week  or  two  ago 
for  a  whole  night ;  it  is  a  secondary 
point  in  military  reform  whether  the 
Military  Secretary  is  to  be  appointed  for 
life  or  for  only  five  years.  I  hold  his 
salary  to  be  equally  a  secondary  matter 
in  the  question  of  military  reform.  I 
hold  it  a  secondary  question  whether  the 
tenure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
be  for  life  or  for  five  years.  Those  are  aU 
secondary  as  compared  with  our  really 
primary  wants.  Individually,  I  believe 
that  the  present  Commander-in-Chief, 
from  his  knowledge  of  all  military  de- 
tails, is  the  fittest  man  in  this  country  to 
hold  the  office  which  he  now  fills ;  and 
what  I  see,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  agitating  this  question,  is  a  wish,  a 
desire,  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief into  the  mere  creature 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whom  they 
may,  perhaps,  some  day  succeed  in 
making — ^what  he  is  not  at  present — 
the  slave  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
show  the  House  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
that  view,  I  may  say  that  three  years 
ago,  after  the  discussion  on  purchase,  I 
met  an  ardent  young  Army  reformer, 
and  expressed  to  him  my  surprise  that 
there  was  such  an  anxiefy  to  get  rid  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who,  on  every 
Committee  and  Commission,  had  shown 
that  he  knew  more  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
Army  than  any  other  man,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, in  the  coimtry.  What  was  the 
reply  of  this  ardent  young  military  re- 
former? *' That's  it!  "he  said.  **That 
is  why  we  must  get  rid  of  him.  He  is 
too  powerful."  "Why?"  I  asked. 
''Because,  imder  our  Constitution,"  re- 
plied my  friend,  "  we  are  enabled  to 
have  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  not 
very  well  versed  in  military  matters,  and, 
therefore,  he  may  become  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  Commander-in-Chief 


as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge."  I  shrugged 
my  shoulders,  turned  on  my  heel,  and 
said — *'I  am  glad  to  have  learnt  your 
views  on  this  question,  and  it  comes  to 
this — that  because  by  the  Constitution 
you  are  able  to  have  an  ignorant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  you  must  therefore  saddle 
the  Army  witii  an  incompetent  Com- 
mander-in-Chief." I  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  will  not  deny  that  this  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  views  of  Army 
reformers  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  three 
years  ago.  I  say,  nevertheless,  the  tenure 
of  the*  Commander-in-Chief,  whether  for 
life  or  for  five  years,  is  secondary,  as  a 
question  of  military  organization.  Then 
another  question  which  I  deem  to  be 
wholly  and  absolutely  secondary  is  the 
question  of  purchase.  Does  anyone  deny 
it  ?  No,  it  is  not  denied ;  but,  in  case 
it  should  be,  I  will  anticipate  the  denial 
and  prove  that  my  view  is  right.  Sup- 
pose that  when  this  war  broke  out,  and 
the  nation  was  in  an  excited  and  alarmed 
state,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  come 
down  to  this  House,  and  told  us  that  he 
had  added  20,000  men  to  the  Army,  and 
a  certain  number  to  the  artillery,  and 
had  said  further — **  This  is  an  European 
crisis  of  the  gravest  character,  and  we 
shall  meet  it  by  altering  the  tenure  of 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  to  five 
years,  by  similarly  altering  the  tenure 
of  the  Military  Secretary's  office,  by 
reducing  the  Secretary's  salary,  and 
by  abolishing  the  system  of  pur- 
chase." If  he  had  done  no  more  than 
that,  should  we  have  accepted  such 
proposals  ?  No.  We  should  have  said 
— **  This  is  aU  very  well  in  theory,  and 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a  right  thing  to  make  our 
house  sound  in  all  its  joints  and  crannies, 
but  these  are  all  secondary  questions ;  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  make  arrangements 
for  our  primary  and  essential  wants,  or 
otherwise  the  country  will  not  be  secure." 
Now,  what  are  our  primary  wants  ? 
They  are,  in  the  first  place,  men  for  the 
Army,  a  certain,  absolute  supply  of  men 
of  proper  physique.  We  want  Reserves 
for  the  Army,  and  that  these  Reserves 
should  not  come  in  by  driblets  of  1,000, 
2,000,  or  3,000  a-year,  and  taking  10  or 
20  years  before  an  Army  of  Reserve  is 
formed,  but  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bribe  men  to  come  into  the  Army  at 
once;  otherwise  where  would  you  be 
if  another  emergency  should  happen? 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  Militia,  we 
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want  a  certain  supply  of  men  to  stop  the 
competition  with  the  Army,  and  these 
men  should  be  sufficiently  trained  to 
meet  foreign  troops,  in  case,  at  any  time, 
we  should  be  invaded.  Ajb  to  the  Vo- 
lunteers, the  whole  matter  may  be  stun- 
med  up  in  one  word — you  want  to  get  a 
hold  of  them  which  you  have  not  yet 
got.  And,  now,  having  got  my  gauge, 
let  me  apply  it  to  this  measure.  I  have 
made  an  analysis  of  this  Bill.  It  con- 
sists of  36  clauses,  of  which  eight  go  to 
purchase,  16  to  the  auxiliary  forces. 
There  remain  power  to  take  railways  one 
clause ;  barracks  and  land,  five  clauses ; 
penalties  and  saving  clauses,  three ;  de- 
finition, one ;  preliminary  one.  There  is 
only  one  clause  relating  to  the  question 
of  Rosorvos ;  yet  the  title  of  the  Bill  is 
"Army  Regulation."  Now,  it  appears 
to  mo  that  the  whole  of  this  Bill  deals 
recklessly  and  wantonly  with  what  is 
secondary,  while  it  almost  ignores,  as  I 
shall  show,  what  is  primary  and  es- 
sential in  what  this  country  needs — 
military  organization.  An  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  of  mino  the  Member  for 
Bewdley  (Major  Anson)  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  divide  his  Bill,  but 
he  very  naturally  refuses ;  because  if  he 
did  divide  it  into  measures  afiecting 
purchase  and  its  other  questions,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  of  it,  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend  naturally  and  wisely  objects 
to  bring  that  result  about.  The  ques- 
tion of  purchase  is  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  this  Bill.  I  am  not  a  do- 
fender  of  purchase  in  the  abstract ;  no 
man  is ;  but  I  find  that  it  works  well  in 
practice.  Tliree  years  ago  I  ventured 
to  address  the  House  on  tlie  question. 
I  never  thought  of  the  subject  till  then  ; 
but  I  read  during  the  Easter  Recess  all 
that  had  been  said  in  the  House  on  the 
subject,  and  I  came  to  the  deliberate 
conclusion  before  I  made  my  speech 
that,  perhaps,  the  only  sound  thing  in 
our  military  organization  is  this  regi- 
mental system,  of  which  the  life-blood  is 
this  question  of  purchase.  I  do  not 
defend  purchase  m  theory;  but  as  a 
practical  man  wishing  to  do  the  best  for 
the  Army,  for  my  countrj'-,  and  for  my 
constituents,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  works  well — ^I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  the  matter  at  all.  I 
assume  that  the  interests  of  the  officers 
are  safe,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  it  abolishes  purchase,  will  do 
full  and  ample  justice  to   the  vested 
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interests  of  the  Army,  and  that  over- 
regulation,  as  well  as  regulation  prioeB 
wul  be  paid  to  clear  this  debt  which 
you  have  allowed  to  grow  up.  I  will 
only  say  a  few  words  on  the  general 
question.  I  think  purchase  can  be  de- 
luded on  the  broad  question  of  prin- 
ciple. What  is  the  good  side  of  pur- 
chase? It  is  this — ^that  it  g^ves  you 
young  and  ph^'sically  efficient  officers,  bo 
that  you  have  a  great  deal  younger 
officers  in  your  Army  than  are  to  DO 
found  in  any  other  Army,  and  you  get 
this  at  no  cost  to  the  State,  and  on  the 
very  small  payment  which  you  make  to 
your  officers.  Our  officers,  there  can  be 
no  question,  are  vei^^  badly  paid;  but 
as  they  are  willing  to  serve  it  is  not  for 
the  House  or  the  country  to  coxnplain. 
You  get  the  very  best  and  most  efficient 
officers,  and  they  are  not  discontented 
with  their  position,  but  are  proud  of  it. 
The  x)ii^ha6e  system  also  gives  you  a 
chock  against  anything  like  favouritism, 
and  it  is  the  very  root  and  ba^s  of  what 
is  called  the  regimental  system;  but 
that  is  the  wrong  expression ;  we  eliould 
rather  call  it  the  e»prii  de  corps,  or  regi- 
mental efprit,  as  it  was  well  termed  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Captain 
Talbot)  who  spoke  the  other  night  imme- 
diately before  the  adjournment.  It  ia  im- 
possible to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  this 
regimental  Mpn'ij  and  your  new  scheme 
proposes  to  destroy  it.  An  hon.  Member 
whoso  reputation  for  ability  stands  high 
in  this  House — the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford (Mr.  Whitbread) — ^has  BX>oken  of 
the  hardships  to  officers  under  the  exist- 
ing system.  Whv,  whether  purchase 
or  non-purchase,  all  officers  alike  are  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  system.  The 
hon.  Member  also  said  that  no  officer 
imder  the  purchase  system  coidd  be 
passed  over  without  his  consent,  and 
that  in  cases  where  he  was  unable  to 
purchase  his  step  promotion  must  of  a 
necessity  come  to  a  stop.  But  the  an- 
swer to  the  objection  is  a  very  simple 
one,  because  I  maintain  that  such  a  man 
will  get  to  the  head  of  his  reg^ent 
sooner  imder  the  existing  system  than 
ho  would  do  under  the  proposed  one. 
Well,  those  are  some  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  the  purchase  system,  and  now 
let  us  see  what  are  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr. 
TrevelyEUi)  who  has  shown  so  much 
ability  and  perseverance  in  coimectioii 
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with  this  subject,  mainiainfl  tliat  by 
abolishing  the  purchase  sjetem  we  shall 
obtain  these  five  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  he  says,  we  shall  obtain  effi- 
cient officers  in  every  grade  of  rank. 
Admitted.  Secondly,  he  says  that  no 
man  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  who  is  not  efficient ; 
thirdly,  that  there  should  be  an  opening 
afforded  to  non-moneyed  men  who  have 
ability  and  zeal,  and  who  wish  to  get 
on,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
promotion.  Fourthly,  that  imder  the  new 
system  we  shall  have  promotion  from 
the  ranks  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
We  have  heard  very  little  on  this  sub- 
ject lately,  and  I  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  upon  it  by-and-by ;  and, 
lastly — and  this  is  the  Government  rea- 
son for  asking  us  to  spend  this  enormous 
sum  of  money — ^that  we  cannot  officer 
our  Reserves  or  amalgamate  our  forces 
without  the  abolition  of  the  purchase 
system.  [Captain  Vivian  :  No.]  I  am 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House ;  but  if 
it  is  denied  that  this  is  the  Government 
reason,  I  say  they  have  no  reason  at  all 
for  it.  I  maintain  that  every  one  of 
these  advantages  can  be  obtained  with- 
out our  going  to  this  expense ;  if  they 
could  not,  I  should  be  the  first  to  support 
it.  Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these 
advantages  which  it  is  said  we  are  to 
obtain  under  the  new  system.  It  is  said 
we  shall  obtain  efficient  officers  under 
it.  Now,  I  maintain  that  under  the  ex- 
isting system  you  can  train  your  officers 
up  to  any  standard  you  choose.  You 
can,  if  you  wish,  screw  them  up  to  the 
Prussian  standard,  or  even  above  it. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  argu- 
ment that  you  can  obtain  efficient  officers 
by  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system. 
But  it  is  most  important  that  our  officers 
.should  be  trained  on  a  war  footing.  You 
have  never  done  that,  and  you  make  no 
provision  for  it  under  your  new  system. 
Thus  you  have  absolutely  neglected  the 
most  important  part  of  the  training  your 
officers  ought  to  receive.  Then  it  is 
stated  that  xmder  the  new  system  the 
command  of  a  regiment  will  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  incompetent  hands. 
But  imder  the  existing  system  the  Oom- 
mander-in-Ohief  has  a  veto  upon  the 
appointments  to  the  commands  of  regi- 
ments, and  he  has  confidential  reports 
placed  in  his  hands  which  tell  him  the 
character  of  every  officer  in  the  Army. 
If  you  choose  to  do  so,  you  can  say  at 


the  TOiesent  time  to  every  officer  that  they 
shall  undergo  a  general  examination 
before  they  are  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  regiments.  Then  as  to  the 
veto  possessed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  It  may  be  said  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  does  not  exercise  that  veto ;  but 
if  you  find  he  fails  to  exercise  it  where 
he  ought  to,  withdraw  his  letter  of  ser- 
vice, and  be  thankful  that  you  are 
enabled  to  do  so,  as  he  has  not  got  a 
five  years'  tenure  of  office.  Appoint 
some  other  Commander-in-Chief,  and  go 
on  appointing  fresh  ones,  if  necessary, 
until  you  get  one  who  will  carry  out 
his  duty  properly ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  "Dawkinses"  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  to  exercise  the  veto  inimisted 
to  him  by  the  Constitution  in  such  a  way 
as  will  auid  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice. As  regards  the  opening  of  the 
Army  to  poor  men  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  their  promotion,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  system  which  prevents  that 
being  done.  The  Artillery  and  the 
Engineers  are  open  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  that  very  class  of  men.  I  need 
not  read  the  figures  I  have  in  my  hand, 
because  it  is  needless  to  weary  the  House 
by  doing  so ;  but  here  is  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  commissions  given  at 
Sandhurst  without  purchase,  and  of  the 
number  at  the  Universities  which  are  paid 
for.  Therefore  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  you 
cannot  throw  open  the  Army  to  poor  men 
under  the  present  system.  Then  comes 
the  question  of  the  promotion  of  non-com* 
missioned  officers.  But  did  not  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  himself 
point  to  what  occurred  in  the  Crimea, 
and  say  that  upwards  of  100  non-commis- 
sioned officers  had  been  raised  fr^m  the 
ranks  then,  and  hadreceivedcommissions. 
That  statement  begs  the  question  on  my 
side,  because  it  shows  that,  imder  the 
present  system  of  purchase,  you  can  give 
commissions  to  whatever  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  you  think  right. 
I  said  just  now  that  we  heard  very  little 
now  about  commissions  being  ffiven  to 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  with  good 
reason.  What  was  the  sort  of  language 
used  upon  this  subject  three  years  ago  P 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
said — 

"  If  w<e  could  ODoe  preTail  upon  the  War  Oflee 
to  set  aiide  lome  fixed  proportion  of  vaoanoies, 
tay  one-third  or  one-fourth,  for  men  promoted 
from  the  ranki,  all  else  would  in  |;ood  time 
foUow.- 
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But  the  French  and  Prussian  War  has 
occurred  since  then,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  question  '*  won't  wash" 
now ;  and,  consequently,  we  have  heard 
nothing  in  this  debate  about  the  giving 
of  commissions  to  non-commissioned 
officers  under  the  new  system.  It  would 
certainly  bo  a  great  inconsistency  to  say 
that  while  our  great  want  is  trained 
officers,  we  intend  giving  commissions 
to  non-commissioned  officers.  We  need 
not  enter  into  the  aristocratic  question — 
do  not  let  us  talk  such  rubbish  as  that — 
but  the  class  of  officers  wo  want  is  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Artillery  and  in 
the  Engineers.  Sir  Ik>bert  Anstruther 
took  up  this  question  rightly  when  he 
said  that  we  want  officers  from  the 
middle  class  of  society.  But  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  is  to  democratize  the  Army. 
Three  years  since  the  hon.  Member  said 
— *'We  could  not  go  on  much  longer 
officering  our  Army  from  the  froth,  and 
manning  it  from  the  dregs  of  society." 
That  was  said  by  the  hon.  Member  in 
this  House  three  years  ago.  But  he 
finds  it  desirable  and  convenient  to 
change  his  tone  now.  [Mr.  Trevelyak  : 
No.]  The  hon.  Member  adjured  his 
friends  to  "provide  us  with  a  national 
and,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  democratic 
military  force."  It  is  not  for  me  to 
stand  up  here  to  defend  the  officers  of 
the  Army — God  knows  they  want  no 
defenders.  Looking  at  their  acts,  whe- 
ther before  regular  armies  or  savage 
tribes,  or  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  is  there 
a  man  in  this  House  who  will  say  that 
our  Army  is  officered  by  the  froth  of  the 
nation?  Even  in  the  heat  of  debate 
such  language  would  be  strong;  but 
when  the  hon.  Member  calmly  reiterates 
the  charge,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
take  the  view  of  the  question  which  he 
does — my  nature,  thank  God,  does  not 
fit  mo  for  it.  There  remains,  then, 
but  the  fifth  point  for  me  to  deal  with — 
namely,  that  which  relatiBS  to  the  offi- 
cering of  the  Eeserved  forces.  I  main- 
tain that  the  Eeserved  forces  can  be 
officered  without  getting  rid  of  the  pur- 
chase system.  Glancing  over  the  Army 
List  yesterday,  I  found  that  in  the  Essex 
Bifies  out  of  a  total  of  15  officers  eight, 
including  the  honorary  colonel,  are  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Army,  and  that 
in  the  Hoyal  Glamorganshire  Begiment, 
which  has  no  honorary  colonel,  out  of  16 
officers  nine  have  served  in  the  Army. 
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Those  were  the  only  two  regimentB  I 
looked  at ;  but  I  dare  say  they  were  a 
fair  sample  of  the  rest.  Therefore  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  Militia 
we  have  not  numbers  of  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  Eegular  Army.  If 
you  have  not  enough  now,  why  do  not 
you  get  more  ?  You  have  only  to  say 
that  officers  on  half-pay  shall  serve  in 
the  Militia  as  a  condition  of  their  half- 
pay,  and  you  would  obtain  any  number 
you  thought  fit  to  accept.  I  know  num- 
bers— I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many— of 
officers  who  have  asked  over  and  over 
again  for  employment  in  the  Militia,  and 
have  been  refused.  As  regards  the  Yo- 
limteers  in  like  manner,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  officers  in  many  of  the  regiments 
have  been  in  the  Eegular  Army.  I  myBolf 
have  the  honour,  unworthy  as  I  am  of  it, 
of  commanding  the  holder  of  a  Victoria 
Cross  in  the  person  of  one  of  my  m^ors, 
who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Hope 
Grrant,  and  my  other  major  was  aide-de 
camp  to  Lord  Clyde  during  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  campaign.  Therefore,  upon  all 
these  points  the  difficulty  can  be  met,  if 
the  Secretary  of  State  chooses,  without 
doing  away  with  purchase.  Now  what 
'are  the  sums  that  will  have  to  be  paid. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  given  an  esti- 
mate of  from  £7,000,000  to  £8,000,000, 
but  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  question 
of  retirement.  And  why  did  he  not  do 
this? — because,  as  he  said,  he  was  no 
prophet.  Non  mens  hec  sermo.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  say  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a 
prophet;  but  I  will  say  it  is  a  thing 
almost  unheard  of  for  a  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  ask  the  House  to  sanc- 
tion an  expenditure  of  £8,000,000  for 
the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  to  add 
that  there  would  be  a  further  charge  for 
retirement,  but  ho  had  no  notion  what  it 
would  be  because  he  was  not  a  prophet. 
There  have  been  many  extraordmary 
tilings  spoken  in  this  Session  from  the 
Treasury  Benches,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  more  extraordinary  than  the 
statement  I  have  just  quoted.  If  there 
is  one  parallel,  it  is  to  be  found  in  what 
my  right  hon.  Friend  said  last  year.  He 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  purchase  by 
buying  up  the  first  steps  in  promotion ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said 
that  the  whole  system  of  purchase  was 
one  which  no  man  could  understand.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  he  did  not  quote  accurately — 
the  Words  should  have  been,  "which  no 
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fellow  can  Tinderstand."    But  upon  this  that  must  be  done ;  but  he  said  a  revision 

question  of  retirement  my  right  hon.  would  be  necessary  to  "increase  the  flow 

Friend  has  no  excuse  for  not  being  a  of  promotion."     I  particularly  ask  the 

prophet,  for  he  sits  among  the  prophets,  attention  of  the  House  to  these  figures, 

and,  by  mesmeric  or  other  influences,  he  They  have  not  been  laid  before  us  by  the 

might  or  ought  to  have  been  endued  to  Government,  and  I  maintain  that  they 

some  extent  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ought  to  have  been.    He  goes  on  to  say — 

in  regard  to  this  subject.     I  find  that  in  ,,  •     , ,.,.     .        ...            u  v  j   i     j 

lA^o                 T_                  j'xi^'TT  In  addition  to  payine  the  sums  he  had  already 

1868  a  speech  was  made  m  this  House  .t^^.^.  they  would  have  to  provide  for  a  system  of 

having  reference  to  the  state  of  thmgs  retirement  on  full  pay  after  22  years*  service,  in- 

in  1856,  and  the   speech  contained  the     stead  of  on  half-pay  after  25  yearn' service 

following  calculations    as  to  the    regu-  He  thought  he  was  much  below  the  mark  when  he 

lation  value  of  commissions : -Cavalry,  "W  that  besides  the  £600,000,  that  wou^^ 

ni  oos  nnn   ■T^     j.rL       J      Oiyin-t-ifx         J  to  the  Estimates  for  20  ycars  at  Icast " — to  get  rid 

£1,335,290;  J?  oot  Uuards,  £610,110;  and  of  regulation  and  over-regulatlon  purchase— "  they 

Infantry  of  the  Lme,  £5,180,680  :  total,  would  have  to  pay  £1,000,000  a-year,  or.  in  other 

£7,1 26, 030.  Having  quoted  these  figures,  words,  an  additional  Id,  of  income  tax  for  ever.*'— 

the  hon.  Member  who  was  speaking  pro-  [-^^O 

ceeded  to  say  that—  Now  this  prophet,  not  satisfied  with  this 

••  Justice  required  them  to  pay  not  only  the  v©ry  clear  and  I  think  valuable  and  ef- 

regulation  price,  but  also   whatever  additional  feotive  statement,  which  supplements  the 

sums  had  really  been  paid  under  the  system  now  deficiency  of   the    Government   scheme, 

rnXtt.u^'inZ'^J:^t^r^?'i:S,  ^rew  a -oral  a^d  uttered  a  warning,  as 

cxcii.  esa.]                  r     r           L  prophets   usuauly  do.     This  moral    or 

-.r   ' ^,T^     J       1^      T         ij            1    •  warning  was  not  addressed  to  the  House 

Mr.  O^Dowd-who,  I  would  remwlt,  is  j^^  general;  but  to  those  hon.  Members 

now  De^ty  Judge  Ad^ate,  and  there-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^low  the  Gaugway,who  were 

fore  a  Government  official-made  out  j^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  urgent  on  such  ques- 

that  the  over-regulation  pnces  of  com-  ^j        ^^^  ^^^  beUeved  they  were  doing 

misaons    were-Cavalry,     £1,736,000;  their  duly  to  their  constituents  by  voting 

Foot  Guards,  £435  000 ;  and  Lifantry  for  a  Bill  like  that  now  under  diwsussion. 

i.  j^«  „^®'  J'V'^^^'^^  i  V****^  °^  The  hon.  Member's  moral  and  warning 

£5,019,000 ;  wluch  added  to  the  regu-  ^^  ^^,^^1,^^  i^  tj^^g^  ^^rds- 

lation  pnces — £7, 126,030 — gives  a  grand 

total   of  £12,145,030.      [l£c.  Osbobne  :  "  ^"^*^^/*  was  idle  complaining  of  the  extra- 

That  does,  not  include  'the  artiUery.]  e^^^rtUy^frf  r:!^^^^^^^^^^ 
Do  not  be  m  a  hurry.  We  have  the  re-  that  increased  expenditure.  He  confessed  that  he 
tirement  to  come,  and  with  it  the  pro-  should  feel  much  surprised  at  finding  such  a  pro- 
phecy. This  Gentleman  said  he  took  po**!  supported  by  the  Members  of  the  Liberal 
the  grand  total  I  have  just  mentioned  party,  who  had  always  been  the  strenuous  advc 
,,  ^  ..  ,•,  •'i  1  A  . V  cates  of  retrenchment.  — \Ibtd.\ 
**as  representing  the  real  value  of  the  •■       ■• 

vested  interests  in  the  Army,"  and  then  V*  Name !"]   I  do  not  think  it  would  be 

proceeds  to  say —  tind  to  mention  the  name,  though  the 

"  He  took  off  20  per  cent  as  a  fair  deduction  for  ^^^J^^  P^^*  f^  *^®  observations  I  have 

promotion  to  the  rank  of  general,  retirement  on  quoted  from  the  hon.  Member  lies  m  the 

half-pay,  and  other  yaoancies.     Therefore,  the  fact  of  his  name.     [**Name!"]     Well, 

House  must  be  prepared — not  in  the  course  of  a  then,  these  statements  were  maae  by  no 

generation,  but  at  most  in  30  years,  to  spend  first  0^}^^^  authority  than  the  present  Finan- 

tt^l'^t:^:^V:iZt^rP^iniAr  ^?1  Secretajyto  theWar  Smce  (Captain 

"*  Vivian),  who  sits  by  the  side  of   my 

which  is  only  different  by  the  sum  of,  ng^t  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State, 

say,  £1,500,000  from  the  sum  which  my  g^t  I  will  say  more.  These  figures  have 

right  hon.  Friend  gave  the  House  the  a  great  value,  because  when  my  hon. 

other  day  as  the  anticipated  cost  of  the  and  gallant  Friend  was  appointed  to  his 

Government  scheme.     Then  the  prophet  present  office,  he  appeared  in  the  Order 

proceeded  to  say—  in  Council  almost  on  a  level  with  the 

"  But  that  was  not  all  it  would  cost  them  to  Gommander-in-Chief  and  Gontroller  Ge- 

got  rid  of  purchase ;  for  they  would  have  to  revise  neral.  He  was  appointed  in  consequence 

their  whole  system  of  retirement."— [iWd.]  ^f  j^g  financial  knowledge  and  ability, 

He  did  not  say  they  would  have  to  in-  and  on  his  appointment  he  told  his  con- 
crease  the  pay  of  the  officers,  though  stituents   that  he  was  responsible  for 
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the  finances  of  the  Army.  These  figures, 
therefore,  have  a  very  peculiar  value. 
Tlioy  have  a  value  whi(?h  no  figuros  that 
mny  como  again  fix)ni  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  can  possibly  liave,  for  they 
are  unofficial  figures.  Tlioy  are  the  pro- 
duct of  the  pure  and  virgin  financial 
mind  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
before  he  was  corrupted  by  office  and 
debauched  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  addition  of  \d,  to  the  income  tax  for 
over  is  one  of  those  measures  which  are 
like  a  fence  —  the  more  you  look  at  it 
the  less  you  like  it.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  intend  to  vote  on  this  question.  I 
intr?nd  to  walk  out  of  the  Ilouse,  because 
I  do  not  think  the  issue  has  been  fairly 
sifted ;  but  when  it  has,  I  think,  the 
House  will  find  the  Government  propo- 
pal  to  bo  the  chaiT  and  not  the  wheat. 
Tlio  more  hon.  Members  who  advocate 
economy  look  at  it  the  less  they  will  like 
it.  When  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  was  speaking  the  other 
night,  he  was  cheered  very  loudly  by  an 
hon.  Member  who  was  near  me  at  the 
time.  I  said — **  I  am  glad  you  like  it ; 
but  do  you  know  that  it  will  cost  the 
country  £10,000,000  down  and  at  least 
£500,000  a-yoar  for  ever  ?"  What  wa^ 
his  remark  in  reply  to  this  ?  ^'  The 
douce  !"  A  deputation  came  up  to  mo 
from  the  country,  and,  amongst  other 
matters,  we  spoke  of  the  question  of 
Army  purchase.  I  asked  if  they  knew 
wliat  it  would  cost  ?  They  had  not  an 
idea ;  and  when  I  gave  them  somo  infor- 
mation on  the  point,  they  did  not  answer 
in  the  same  terms  as  my  hon.  Friend, 
but  their  remark  was  one  which  will 
have  even  more  effect  upon  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  They  said — "But  do  the 
constituencies  know  this?"  —  I  said — 
'*  No,  they  don»t.''  [**  Oh,  oh !'»]  Tliey 
certainly  would  not  know  it  from  the 
figures  put  before  them.  *'  But,"  I  said, 
"  there  are  somo  of  us  in  the  House  who 
will  take  good  care  that  it  is  known." 
My  impression  is  that  when  this  ques- 
tion comes  to  be  well  sifted  in  Commit- 
tee by  men  who  are  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  subject  the  Government 
will  fail  to  carry  their  proposal  as  to 
Army  purchase.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the 
most  wicked,  the  most  wanton,  the  most 
uncalled  for  waste  of  public  money  that 
in  30  years'  experience  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  proof  of  that  is,  as  I  have  demon- 
strated, that  there  is  not  a  single  thing 
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which  you  say  it  is  neoeflsaiy  to  get  hy 
the  abolition  of  purchase  ihfUb  yoa  oould 
not  get  without  it.  I  will  pass  on  to 
some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
The  next  important  question  is  that  of 
the  Ballot,  xou  have  10  olauses  for  the 
Ballot,  and  44  provisions.  That  part  of 
tho  Bill  is  an  absolute  waste  of  paper,  in 
this  sense — that  the  Ballot  is  to  come  in 
force  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  hear  my  right  hon.  Friend 
define  what  an  emergency  is.  Judginff 
by  what  has  taken  place  on  the  Conti« 
nent,  an  emergency  uow-a-days  means 
your  capital  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  such  as  has  recently 
been  signed  at  Versailles.  Any  Bill  that 
comes  before  us  with  the  word  "emer^ 
goncy"  is  almost  self-condemned,  even 
if  the  means  of  meeting  the  emergency 
were  effective.  The  offect  of  these  44 
provisions  will  be  simply  this — that  when 
tho  emergency  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Se- 
cretaiy  of  State  has  arisen  —  and  we 
know  how  long  it  is  before  the  Govern- 
ment think  an  emergency  has  arisen  by 
the  experience  of  tho  past — ^Parliament 
is  to  be  cfidled  together  to  see  that  these 
clauses  are  to  be  enforced ;  and  from  the 
time  that  Parliament  meets  to  decide 
whether  this  Bill  is  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, a  minimum  of  30  days  must  elapse 
before  you  get  a  single  man  to  meet 
your  emergency,  and  that  man  not  a 
trained  soldier,  but  a  man  whom  yoa 
then  begin  to  train  before  he  can  be 
put  into  the  ranks  to  meet  Prussian  or 
French  soldiers — by  that  time  the  French 
will  not  be  worse  than  Prussian  soldiers. 
I  should  hke  to  have  the  value  of  30 
days  for  tho  purposes  of  training 
defined  by  M.  Gambetta,  by  GenenU 
d'Aurelles  des  Paladines,  by  General 
Chamzy.  They  will  tell  you  it  will  take 
much  more  than  30  days  to  make  any 
man  fit  to  be  put  into  the  ranks  to  defend 
a  nation's  safety  and  honour.  I  say,  then, 
deliberately,  this  proposal  about  the 
Ballot  has  been  introduced  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
absolutely  dead  provision  as  it  stands.  I 
am  an  advocate  for  some  arrangement 
in  connection  with  our  military  i^stem ; 
but  I  would  sweep  such  provisions  as 
these  away,  knowing  them  to  be  entirely 
worthless.  I  want  to  see  every  man 
serve  in  his  own  person  ;  but  in  this  Bill 
there  is  a  clause  that  leaves  it  in  the 
discretion  of  a  magistrate  to  impose  a 
fine  of  £100  in  case  of  failure  to  answer 
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the  call  under  the  proposed  syetem. 
What  is  that  provision  but  a  device  to 
enable  a  man  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  personally  serving  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  ?  I  come  next  to  the  saving 
clauses  ;  I  thought  they  might  save  the 
Bill.  I  find  one  of  them  is  specially  in- 
troduced for  the  benefit  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  (Hlpin), 
as  its  object  is  to  exempt  Quakers  from 
the  operation  of  the  BiU.  But  that  is 
not  necessary,  as  I  have  just  shown.  As 
to  the  Army  Reserve,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Bill  'wliich  offers  any  greater  induce- 
ment than  exists  at  present  to  men  to 
enter  the  Reserve.  The  Secretary  of 
State  proposes  that  there  shall  be  power 
to  transfer  men  to  the  Reserve  after  one 
yearns  service,  instead  of  three  years,  as 
before.  The  idea  of  transferring  a  man 
into  the  Reserve  after  one  year's  service 
never  before  entered  into  the  head  of 
anyone.  Therefore,  I  maintain  this  BiU 
does  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of 
giving  us  immediate  Reserves.  The 
Report  of  the  Commission  shows  this. 
It  shows  how  slowly  these  Reserves  have 
come  in.  The  Bill  does  not  prevent 
competition  with  the  Militia ;  it  does  not 
give  you  men  with  better  physique,  and 
it  only  provides  for  14  days'  increased 
drill.  With  regard  to  the  Volunteers,  it 
gives  you  no  hold  over  them.  We  are 
told  tiLat  the  Mutiny  Act  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Volunteers  by  this  Bill. 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  G-entleman  was 
that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  give  the 
Government  increased  power  over  the 
Volunteers ;  but  it  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  cannot  force  a  Volunteer  to 
attend  parade,  or  to  go  to  Wimbledon, 
Brighton,  or  anywhere  else.  All  it  does 
is  to  require  a  year's  notice  before  a  man 
can  leave  the  force,  and  as  the  Ballot  is 
a  dead  letter,  that  provision  is  of  no 
effect.  If,  however,  Volunteers  are  bri- 
gaded with  the  Regular  military,  they 
are  both  under  the  Mutiny  Act.  Now, 
I  have  a  strong  feeling  on  that  point.  I 
wish  to  see  the  Volunteers  as  highly  dis- 
ciplined as  it  is  possible  for  a  force  to  be. 
I  believe  that  the  Volunteers  might  be 
made  one  of  the  finest  and  most  reliable 
forces  in  the  coimtry ;  but  you  must  get 
a  hold  over  them  if  you  wish  to  make 
them  so.  You  must  be  able  to  train  the 
men.  But,  instead  of  proposing  to  get 
a  hold  over  them,  all  mat  the  Govern- 
ment do  is  to  endorse  all  that  has  been 


said  falsely  with  reference  to  their  want 
of  discipline.  The  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  commanding  officers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  disciphne  among  Volunteers 
are  extreme  when  they  are  out ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  out.  When  you 
get  them  out  you  have  complete  power 
over  them.  If  a  Volunteer  be  insubor- 
dinate, the  commanding  officer  may  put 
him  imder  arrest.  He  is  kept  under 
arrest  during  the  whole  of  the  parade, 
whether  at  Brighton,  at  Wimbledon,  or 
in  camp.  The  commanding  officer  has 
complete  power  to  dismiss  an  insubordi- 
nate Volunteer — ^he  has  greater  power 
in  that  respect  than  a  colonel  of  Militia 
or  of  the  Army.  Therefore,  I  contend 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
among  Volimteers  the  proposition  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  wholly  imnecessary. 
I  must  say  that  this  country  deals  dis- 
creditably towards  the  Volimteers.  At 
one  moment  the  country  extols  us  to  the 
sky,  and  at  another  moment  it  insults  us. 
We  have  undertaken  for  our  country's 
sake  to  do  a  duty  that  is  incumbent  on 
aU,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  unfairly 
treated  if,  accidentally,  some  want  of  dis- 
cipline occurs  among  a  small  portion  of 
the  force.  I  am  astonished  not  that 
you  should  have  had  one  or  two  cases  of 
want  of  discipline  in  the  Volimteer  force, 
but  that  you  should  have  had  170,000 
men,  for  11  years  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  assembling  in  large  bodies,  and 
yet  that  during  cdl  that  time  you  have 
had  so  few  cases  of  that  kind.  It  is  a 
most  wonderftd  instance  of  the  power  of 
moral  influence,  moral  restraint,  and  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  And  what  is  their 
reward  fi)r  all  this  ?  The  Government 
endorses  every  falsehood  that  has  been 
said  against  them,  and  puts  in  these 
Mutiny  clauses.  The  Government  goes 
out  of  its  way — ^I  will  not  say  to  insult 
them — ^but  to  pay  them  a  very  poor  com- 
pliment. That  is  the  view,  in  the  main, 
of  the  officers  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  this  matter.  These  Mutiny 
clauses  give  you,  as  I  have  said,  no  hola 
upon  the  Volunteer  force.  Therefore, 
whether  you  look  at  the  Army,  or  the 
Militia,  or  the  Volunteers,  this  Bill 
whoUy  fails  in  its  intended  purpose  ;  and 
in  everything,  excepting  that  portion 
which  relates  to  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, is  unnecessary  and  absolutely 
worthless.  I  apologize  to  the  House  for 
having  detained  them  so  long ;  but  I  do 
not  thmk  that  the  time  has  been  wasted 
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if  it  lias  enabled  hon.  Gentlemen  to  gain 
a  coiTGct  view  of  this  question.  At  the 
close  of  last  Session  the  Secret arj'  of 
State  stated  tliat  our  defences  were  satis- 
factory. But  public  opinion  hasi)ressed 
tboiii  during  the  Eecess,  aud  tliis  mea- 
sure wliich  they  have  brought  in  is  a 
tribute  to  public  opinion.  It  appears  to 
nic  that  this  is  a  ]iolitical  and  not  a  na- 
tional measure.  The  whole  soid  of  it  is 
in  this  purchase  question,  and  that,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  has  been  introduced  to 
pilence  the  hollow  sound  from  the  Pro- 
vinces that  we  have  lieard  during  the 
winter,  and  to  satisfy  a  section  of  tlio 
Liberal  party.  Tlio  Under  Secretary  of 
State  said  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
stated  publicly,  and  in  a  solemn  manner, 
the  fact  that  the  House  needed  no  assur- 
ance of,  that  efficiency  and  economy  went 
hand  in  hand.  Now  in  this  Bill,  I  see 
neither  efficiency  nor  economy.  Is  it 
economical  to  waste  for  any  purpose 
public  money  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  House  is  to  bo  asked  to  waste 
it,  when  the  objects  to  bo  attained 
can  be  attained  by  cheaper  and  surer 
means  ?  And  is  there  anything  in  the 
Bill  which  tends  immediately — I  may 
almost  say  remotely — to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Army  ?  All  that  it  does  with  re- 
gard to  military  organization  is  to  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  Fenian  book,  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  *'  head  centres  "  who 
are  to  have  charge  of  what  are  called 
brigades  of  20,000  men — that  is  to  say, 
to  establish  a  position  in  peace  which 
will  have  no  countei'part  of  any  kind 
whatever  in  war.  It  is  notliing  else  but 
inspection  under  another  name.  I  say 
that  tliis  money,  which  is  going  to  be 
wasted  on  a  secondary  question  alto- 
gether, might  be,  and  ought  to  bo— 
and  it  is  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  it  is  not — employed 
in  furnishing  greater  inducements  to  men 
to  come  out  of  the  Army  into  the  Reserve, 
greater  inducements  to  men  to  join  in 
completing  your  artillery,  in  giving  pro- 
tection to  your  commercial  harboiQ's,  in 
building  a  second  arsenal,  in  providing 
reserve  stores  of  guns,  and  in  arming 
your  forts.  AVTiat  the  Government  have 
done  is  this — they  have  added  20,000  to 
the  Army.  I  think  so  little  of  these 
20,000  men,  that  if  there  should  be  a 
Motion  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huddersfield  (Mr.  Leatham)  to  strike  off 
this  20,000  I  intend  to  vote  with  him — 
that  is,   to  a  certain  extent.    He  will 
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move  to  reduce  the  number  by  20,000. 
I  should  bke  it  to  be  reduced  by  10,000, 
and  that  the  other  10,000  should  go  al- 
together to  the  ai-tiUery,  in  wliicn  yon 
are  utterly  wanting,  which  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  without  which  you  cannot 
pretend  to  exist  as  a  nation.     But  these 
20,000  men  in  addition  to  your  Army  are 
neither  here  nor  there.     They  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,   and  if  you 
want  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  words 
of  the  Eesolution  which  I  have  put  on 
the  Paper,  but  which  the  forms  of  the 
Ilouse  do  not  allow  me  to  move,  that 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the   total  in- 
adequacy of  such  an  increase  to  meet  a 
great  European  crisis.     Would  it  have 
enabled  you  to  have  driven  the  Prussians 
out  of  Belgium  ;  would  it  have  enabled 
you  to  have  fiilfille<l  your  treaty  obH- 
gations?     It  would  not.     I   maintain^ 
therefore,  that  this  BiU,  while  entailing 
further  permanent  charges  on  the  people 
of  this  country,  fails  to  establish  a  null- 
tary  system  on  a  sound,  economical,  and 
enduiing  basis.     These  20,000  men  are 
not  enduring ;  they  will  be  off,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  supply  their  places  with. 
You  wiU  also  have  no  certain  Beserve. 
Now,  Sir,  I  hope  that  this  Bill  will  not 
pass.     I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks  wliich  could  in  any 
way  bear  a  party  character,  and  if  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  (the  Opposition) 
side  had  brought  in   tnis  measure,  I 
should  have  spoken  in  exactly  the  same 
sense.     I  hope  it  will  not  pass,  because 
I  think  that  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and 
the  safety  of  my  country  at  this  present 
moment  are   at  stake.     It  is   for   my 
coimtry's  sake  that  I  hope  this  Bill  will 
not  pass.     Pass  this  Bill  and  you  throw 
away  this  golden  opi)ortunity  of  once  and 
for  ever  settling  tliis  great  question  of 
your  Army  organization  on  a  sound,  an 
economical,  and  an  enduring  basis.  Pass 
it  as  it  stands,  every  provision,  eveiy 
line,   every  word;  and  three  years,  six 
years,  ten  years  hence,  if  we  were  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  in  which 
we  stood  in  the  month  of  August  last, 
and  during  this  fearful  war,  what  would 
it  be  worth  ?  If,  during  the  years  1  have 
mentioned,  the  teeth  of  the  French  were 
to  be  cut  anew  and  we  were  to  be  en- 
gaged in  war  with  that  Power  with 
which  they  have  now  made  peace,  if, 
possibly  vivisected  daily  by  the  English 
Press,  they  were  to  look  across   "the 
silver  streak"  and  threaten  us,  not  a 
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word,  not  a  line,  not  a  provision  of  this 
Bill  is  calculated  in  any  way  to  meet  the 
emergency  or  to  save  us  from  panic  and 
alarm.  Try  it  by  the  gauge  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  According  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  this  measure  is  intended 
**  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  system 
which  may  render  danger  or  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  in  the  future  altogether 
imknown."  I  say  try  it  by  that  gauge, 
and  this  measure  will  be  found  abso- 
lutely wanting.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
in  this  Bill,  so  far  from  laying  founda- 
tions such  as  he  would  lead  the  House 
to  believe,  is  inviting  Parliament  to  sow 
salt  on  the  seashore — ^to  cast  millions 
fruitlessly  away.  He  is  endeavouring 
to  build  up  a  military  system  on  which 
the  honour,  the  influence,  nay,  perhaps 
the  safety  of  our  country  depend ;  but 
which  I  maintain  is  nothing  but  quak- 
ing bog  and  shifting  quicksands. 

Captain  ViVlAN  said,  in  replying  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down,  he  would  confine  himself 
strictly  to  the  question  which  was,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  under  discussion. 
Yet  his  noble  Friend  had  made  this 
task  difficult,  for  for  one  hour  and  20  mi- 
nutes by  the  clock  he  had  talked  upon 
every  subject  under  the  sun  connected 
with  military  organization  except  what 
related  to  this  Bill.  His  noble  Friend 
began  by  a  long  dissertation  on  foreign 
policy ;  but  into  that  subject  he  did  not 
believe  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  noble 
Lord.  But  the  very  last  thing  which 
he  should  attempt  was  to  reconcile  the 
noble  Lord's  opinions  with  his  acts.  His 
noble  Friend  had  told  the  House  that 
ho  was  its  most  independent  Mem- 
ber. [Lord  Elcho  :  I  never  said  that.] 
His  noble  Friend  had  not  said  so  now ; 
but  he  had  frequently  heard  the 
noble  Lord  say  so  before.  BUs  noble 
Friend  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  the  only  **unwhipped"  Member  of 
the  House — using  that  word  in  a  Parlia- 
mentary sense.  But,  if  his  noble  Friend 
was  not  "whipped,"  he  begged  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  old  nursery  phrase— 
*' Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
He  was  ready  to  give  his  noble  Friend 
credit  for  the  greatest  amoimt  of  inde- 
pendence that  he  could  asser.  Nay,  he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  his 
noble  Friend  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
sooner  than  enter  the  Ark  with  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet,  he  would  prefer  to 
'*  paddle  his  own  canoe."     His  noble 


Friend  had  told  the  House  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  to  abolish  pur- 
chase was  a  most  wicked  and  uncalled- 
for  waste  of  public  money ;  and  yet  what 
was  he  going  to  do  ?  How  could  a  noble 
Lord,  representing  an  English  consti- 
tuency— L^ord  Elcho:  Scotch] — recon- 
cile his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  proposing  a  most  wicked 
and  uncalled-for  waste  of  public  money 
with  what  he  had  told  the  House  in  the 
next  breath,  that  instead  of  voting  he 
would  walk  out  of  the  House  ?  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  reconcile  the 
noble  Lord's  acts  with  his  words  ?  His 
noble  Friend  said  —  '-'  You  don't  pro- 
vide men.  What  I  want  is  men ;"  and 
in  the  next  breath  he  told  them  he  was 
going  to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huddersfield  (Mr.  Leatham),  who  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  number  of  men  by 
20,000.  [LordELCHO  :  I  want  Reserves.] 
Eeserves  could  not  be  made  in  a  day, 
unless  his  noble  Friend  could  propose  a 
scheme  by  which,  with  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  he  could  conjure  up  armed 
men  from  the  earth.  His  noble  Friend 
was  as  impossible  to  imderstand  in  his 
actions  as  in  his  arguments.  When  at 
last  his  noble  Friend  came  to  deal  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  told  the 
House  they  contained  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Q-ovemment.  He  would  lead 
hon.  Members  to  believe  that  outside 
these  provisions  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  War  had  done  nothing 
to  create  Peserves,  or  to  re-organize  the 
Army.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  last  Session  a  Bill 
had  been  brought  forward  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  system  of  short  service — a  system  not 
previously  existing,  and  from  which  only 
the  formation  of  a  Peserve  could  be 
expected.  His  noble  Friend  did  not,  he 
might  add,  hesitate  to  say  that  purchase 
was  the  backbone  of  our  military  organi- 
zation; and,  having  said  that  purchase 
would  not  be  defended,  he  set  to  work 
most  elaborately  to  defend  it.  [Lord 
Elcho:  In  theory.]  A  system  that  could 
not  be  logically  defended  must  be  prac- 
tically wrong.  The  Government,  his 
noble  Friena  went  on  to  contend,  had 
only  two  reasons  for  abolishing  purchase 
— the  one  being  the  wish  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
below  the  Gangway,  the  other  the  desire 
to  amalgamate  the  forces.  When  at 
that  x>oint  of  his  speech  he  ventured  to 
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intorrupt  his  noblo  Friond  ho  bocame 
▼erj  ompliatio  in  his  action  ;  but  he 
could  assure  him  there  was  another  rea- 
son besides  those  which  he  liad  given. 
Did  not  liis  noblo  Friend  remember  that 
when  last  year  the  Secretary  for  War 
came  down  to  the  House  with  a  very 
small  proposal  in  the  way  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase — namely,  to  abolish  the 
i*ank  of  cornet  and  ensign — he  was  met 
by  the  obstacle  presented  by  vested  in- 
terests, and  was  unable  to  carry  his  pro- 
posal into  effect  ?  There  had  been  since 
then  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Hunt)  was  a 
Member,  and  tliat  Commission  had  una- 
nimously reported  that  the  system  of 
over-regulation  prices  had  been  so  ta- 
citly admitted  tliat  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible that  they  could  be  ignored.  "What, 
then,  he  would  ask,  would  have  been 
the  position  of  the  (Government  if  they 
had  not  faced  the  question  of  over-regu- 
lation prices?  They  could  not  have 
ignored  them  after  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  they  must  have  asked  the  House  to 
legalize  them.  What,  again,  would  be 
tlie  effect  of  taking  that  course  ?  Wliy, 
that  a  colonel's  commi8sion,'worth  £4,000 
or  £5,000,  would  have  risen  in  value  to 
something  like  £7,000,  and  that  a  fur- 
ther limitation  would  be  placed  upon  the 
class  from  wliich  our  officers  were  drawn. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  moan  to  con- 
tend that  our  Army  was  officered  by  what 
was  known  as  the  aristocratic  class ;  but 
it  was  alleged,  and  he  thought  with  truth, 
that  it  was  officered  by  the  moneyed 
classes,  and  that  it  was  necessarv  to 
have  money  to  get  on  in  the  service,  as, 
indeed,  his  noble  Friend  had  himself 
admitted.  It  was,  indeed,  a  misrepre- 
sentation to  say,  as  had  been  stated  on 
a  former  evening  by  the  mover  of  the 
Amendment,  that  a  man  could  got  on 
in  the  military  profession  by  means  of 
money  alone  ;  but  he  should  like  to  know 
whether  anv  instance  had  of  late  voars 
occurred  in  which  a  man  having  paid  liis 
money  to  obtain  promotion  was  passed 
over.  He,  however,  took  a  different 
ground  for  wishing  to  abolish  purchase ; 
it  was  not  because  a  man  with  money 
and  the  necessary  qualifications  could  get 
on  in  the  Army,  but  because  a  man, 
however  great  his  qualifications  might 
be,  could  not  get  on  because  he  did  not 
happen   to   possess   money.    An   hon. 
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Member  (Mr.  Buxton)  gave  as  an  inatanoe 
the  other  evening  the  ease  of  two  of  our 
most  famous  generals — Lord  Clyde  and 
Sir    Henry  Havelock — who  had    bean 
passed  over  dozens  and  dozens  of  times 
because  they  could  not  purchase  their 
promotion,  and  who,  there  was  no  doubt, 
ought  in  the  bloom  of  tlieir  jouth  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  grades  of  the 
ser\'ice  because  of  their  great  military 
talents.     Such  instances  as  these  were, 
he  maintained,  of  themselves  suffilcient 
to  condemn   the  system    of  purchase. 
Some  of  his  noble  Friend's  arg^uments 
in  favour  of  the  system  were,  he  might 
add,  the  most  extraordinary  to  which  he 
had  ever  listened.     He  said  that  pur- 
chase enabled  us  to  obtain  the  services 
of  officers  of  great  physical  capability ; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  health  or  strength  were  to  be 
bought.    The  noble  Lord  then  went  on 
to  refer  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  had 
twitted  liim  with  inconsistency,  although 
he  was  kind  enough  to  spare  his  feelings 
so  far  as  not  to  mention  him  by  name. 
He  would,  however,  beg  to  remind  his 
noble  Friend  that  the  speech  in  question 
was  not  one  in  favour  of  purchase,  which 
he  proposed  should  be  abolished  in  every 
grade  except  the  lower,  the  reason  why 
he  did  not  propose  abolition  in  the  ju- 
nior ranks  being  that  at  the  time  there 
was  no  scheme  in  contemplation  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Militia  with  the 
Army  in  any  considerable  numbers.     It 
was  now,  however,  proposed  that  officers 
of  Militia  should,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, get  commissions  in  the  Line,  and 
he  should  like  to  know  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  take  officers  under  a  non- 
purchase  system  and  place  them  side  by 
side  with  officers  in  the  Begular  Army, 
each  of  whom  had  paid  £450  for  lus 
commission  ?  His  noble  Friend  had  pro- 
ceeded to  refer  to  the  cost  of  buying  up 
the  vested  interests  of  officers,  observing 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  had  no  right 
to  bring  forward  any  plan  involving  so 
large  an  expenditure  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show  what  the  scale  of  retire- 
ment under  it  was  likely  to  be.     Now, 
as  to  the  cost  of  abolishing  purchase, 
the  figures  he  had  given  on  a  former 
occasion  were  pretty  much  the  same  as 
the  figures  given  by  the  able  actuaries, 
on  which  the  Government  calculation 
was  made,  and  which  amoimted,  in  round 
numbers,  to  a  total  of  £7,995,000.     He 
must  also  remind  his  noble  Friend  that  on 
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the  oocasion  to  wliich  lie  had  referred  he 
was  speculating  on  a   state  of  things 
which  would  involve  promotion  by  seni- 
ority, and  not  by  selection  as  was  now 
proposed,  and  when  it  was  not  contem- 
plated that  a  large  number  of  officers 
should  be  removed  from  the  Army  to 
serve  in  the  Beserve  forces,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  flow  of  promotion.     As  to  the 
flow   of  retirement  imder  the  present 
scheme,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
reliable  calculation  with  respect  to  it, 
until  there  were  suf&cient  data  upon 
which  to  proceed,  for  what  would  be  the 
state  of  things  two  years  hence  must  be 
a  matter  of  mere  speculation.     Certain 
hon.  Gentlemen  said  the  other  night — 
**  Look  at  the  artillery,  and  see  what  you 
are  obliged  to  do  for  them."     The  cases 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Boyal  En- 
gineers were  by  no  means  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Army.     And  for  three  rea- 
sons— ^first,  the  scientiflc  corps  were  in 
an  abnormal  condition,  because  during 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  of  1856,  those  corps  were 
very  largely  and  suddenly  increased,  and 
laj^e  numbers  of  officers  were  introduced 
into  them,  all  at  once,  from  the  colleges, 
edl  exactly  of  the  same  age,  and  who 
were  now  naturally  stopping — ^blocking 
promotion.  When  those  blocks  of  officers, 
numbering  about  70  of  the  same  age, 
were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  the 
artillery  got  into  its  normal  condition, 
there  was  no    reason    why  promotion 
would  flag.    Again,   promotion  in  the 
artillery  was  purely  by  seniority;  whereas 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce,  to  a  certain 
extent,  into  the  Line  the  element  of  selec- 
tion, which  would  make  a  material  dif- 
ference.    A  third  reason  why  there  was 
no  analogy  between  the  officers  of  the 
scientific  corps  and  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  Army  was  that  the  former,  who  had 
to  undergo  the  severest  examinations, 
and  to  be  as  highly  tempered  and  as 
highly  educated  as  possible,  stayed  in 
these  corps  and  made  them  a  profession 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  officers 
did  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  He 
was  glad  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
referred  to  the  principle  of  selection, 
because  he  was  very  near  missing  it, 
and  it  was  a  point  of  very  great  import- 
ance.    His  noble  Friend  nad  said  to- 
night that  our  regimental  system  was 
the  best  thing  for  the  Army.     No  one 
could  echo  and  repeat  that  opinion  with 
more  sincerity  than  he  did.  He  believed 


every  word  of  it.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  our  military  matters  in 
which  we  were  so  superior  to  other  na- 
tions as  in  our  regimental  system.  But, 
then,  the  question  that  he  wanted  to  ask 
was  this — Did  the  regimental  system  de- 
pend on  the  officers  going  up  from  the 
Dottom  to  the  top  of  the  regiment  ?  In 
the  first  place,  hon.  Gentlemen  must  re- 
member that,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
authorities,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
proper  condition  of  the  Army  and  for 
the  regimental  system,  sanctioned,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  exchanges  in  the  Army. 
He  apprehended  that  if  the  regimental 
system  depended  so  much  upon  officers 
staying  in  the  regiment,  thoso  changes 
would  not  be  sanctioned  to  so  great  an 
extent.  His  noble  Friend  opposite  echoed 
the  sentiment,  that  the  regimental  sys- 
tem entirely  depended  on  promotion. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  Betum,  most 
carefully  prepared,  showing  the  present 
condition  of  the  Army,  in  which  mention 
was  made  of  the  number  of  field  officers 
now  serving  in  their  regiments  who  had 
risen  from  the  lowest  commissioned  rank 
in  them,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
had  come  in  from  other  regiments,  ex- 
clusive of  the  non-purchase  regiments. 
This  Betum  showed  that  the  number  of 
lieutenant  colonels  who  had  stuck  to 
their  regiments  was  80  ;  those  who  had 
joined,  and  were  now  in  command  of 
regiments  to  which  they  did  not  origi- 
nally belong,  were  86.  Going  a  step 
lower,  he  found  the  majors  who  had 
stuck  to  their  regiments  were  175  ;  those 
who  had  joined  from  other  regiments 
were  137.  Therefore,  in  round  numbers, 
they  might  fairly  say  that  one-haK  of 
the  Army  at  the  present  moment  were 
conmianded  by  field  officers  who  were 
not  originally  connected  with  their  re- 
spective regiments.  [Colonel  North: 
xou  have  accoimted  for  166  lieutenant 
colonels;  but  we  have  not  so  many.] 
The  Beturn  was  perfectly  correct.  There 
were  80  lieutenant  colonels  who  had 
gone  from  other  regiments,  and  86  who 
had  not.  He  could  not  say  when  the 
changes  took  place.  He  did  not  learn 
that  these  regiments  were  less  efficient 
than  such  as  were  commanded  by  field 
officers  who  had  passed  through  their 
respective  grades  in  the  same  regiment, 
and  it  was  therefore  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  regimental  system  they  aU  ad- 
mired did  not  depend  upon  the  rise  of 
officers  through  their  grades  in  the  same 
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regiment.    In  the  regiment  in  wkLcli  lie 
had  the  honour  of  serving — the   11th 
Hussars — the  colonel  established  an  ad- 
mirable system,  and  no  regiment  could 
be  in  bettor  order.    Afterwards  Colonel 
Fraser  came  into  the    regiment,    and, 
finding  a    perfect    regimental    system, 
never  changed  a  bit  of  it ;    the  system 
remained  exactly  the  same  as  that  insti- 
tuted   by  Lord  Cardigan.     Therefore, 
general  promotion,  if  it  wore  adopted 
to  some   extent,  would  not   affect  the 
regimental  system.    The  Surveyor  Gene- 
ral would  by-and-by  reply  to  the  figures 
of  his  noble  Friend  affecting  the  Control 
Department;    but  with  regard  to    the 
Martini-Henry  rifle,  whose  fault  was  it 
if  we  had  not  yet  a  sealed  pattern  ?    If 
it  was  anybody's  fault,  it  was  the  fault 
of  his  noble  Friend.     Almost  every  day 
they  heard  of  changes  of  pattern,  screws, 
and  so  forth,  which  made  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  have  a  sealed  pattern,  or 
adopt  a  rifle  on  the  merits  of  which  the 
Committee  had  not  reported.     As  to  the 
Ballot,  his  noble  Friend  said  he  would 
try  the  Government  by  his  gauge,  and 
asked — **  What  are  your  armaments,  and 
what  should  they  be  ?  "     Now,  before 
discussing  the  question  of  compulsory  or 
voluntary  service,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  House  and  the  coimtry  should  make 
up  their  minds  what  they  really  wanted. 
Gauging  his  noble  Friend  by  what  he 
required  the  Government  to  buy  in  the 
shape  of  artillery,  one  thing  was  clear 
—if  his  advice  were  followed,  the  Go- 
vernment woidd  have  a  most  astounding 
bill  to  present  to  the  British  taxpayer. 
His  noble  Friend  wanted  645  guns,  all 
manned  and  horsed  and  fully  equipped, 
and  always  maintained  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing.    If  this  advice  were  followed,  there 
must  be  a  standing  Army  to  match  the 
guns.     If  we  were  to  have  an  Army 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cope  with  the 
great  Powers  of  the  Continent,  ho  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  our  system  would  not 
meet  any  such  requirement,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  conscription  on  tiie  Continental 
system  would  meet  it.     But  what   did 
they  want  ?    Did  they  want  to  keep  up 
the  traditional  policy  of  England — the 
policy  based  on  making  their  Navy  their 
ni'st  line  of  defence — certain    and  un- 
doubted supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  keep- 
ing an  Army  to  protect  us  against  inva- 
sion, and  supplymg  an  ordinary  contin- 
gent for  foreign  requirements  ?    If  they 
aaid  this  was  what  they  wanted,  then  he 
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said  the  Government  scheme  would  meet 
it,  and  provide  all  that  was  required. 
He  regretted  that  his  noble  Friend  did 
not  go  into  the  state  of  our  home  de- 
fences.   We  had  now  in  the  Estimates  at 
home  108,000 Eegular  soldiers;  139,000 
Militia;  9,000  Army  Eeserve ;    44,180 
Militia  Eeserve  and  Pensioners — a  total 
of  300,180  men,  or,  adding  a  force  of 
170,000  Volunteers,  470,180  men.     He 
was  not  defending  the  Beserve  as   it 
stood.     It  was  not  on  a  proper  footing, 
and  that  was  the  reason  wny  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  proposed  a  short  ser- 
vice system,  in  order  to  establish  a  fitting 
Eeserve.     You  coidd  not  bring  trained 
men  up  through  the  floor  all  on  a  sudden; 
but  his  right  hon.  Friend  hoped  to  oreate 
a  proper  Eeserve  by  means  of  the  short 
service  system.     The  next  thing  was  to 
see  whether  this  force  could  not  be  main- 
tained by  voluntary  enlistment.     Thej 
had   got    on    the  Estimates  a  total  of 
Eegular  forces  amounting  to  197,111, 
and  that  produced  of   rank    and    file 
180,939.     If  that  system  was  to  become 
popular,  the  recruiting  system  must  be 
largely  extended.     Last  year  the  House 
of  Commons  had  to  add  20,000  men  to 
their  forces.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  Ee- 
tum  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
recruits  who  had  joined  in  each  nionth 
fi:om  the  1st  of  August.     It  was  as  fol- 
lows :  —  During  August,   1870,    5,523 ; 
September,  4,449;  October,  3,410;  No- 
vember, 3,190;   December,  4,268;   Ja- 
nuary, 1871,  8,715  ;  February  (to  1511l), 
2,222— total,  26,777.     So  that  if  they 
wanted  to   got  up  the  strength  of  the 
Army  to  that  which  he  had  described, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able 
to  got  32,000  men  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment.    With  regard  to  the  Militia,  com- 
mTinications  fi'om  the  commanding  offi- 
cers showed  it  to  be  their  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  that  there  would   be   a 
better  chance  of  obtaining  recruits  by 
voluntary  enlistment  than  by  compulsory 
measures.     His  noble  Friend  trod  very 
lightly  on  the  question  of  compulsory 
service.     [Lord  Elcho  :  I  will  give  you 
another  opportunity.]     He  knew   that 
ever}'  step  we  took  was  dangerous — 

*^  Fools  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread." 

The  noble  Lord  had  proved  himself  an 
angel  that  night.  His  opinion  as  re- 
garded the  Ballot  had  undergone  con- 
siderable change ;  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  it. 
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tIi.tlhm,liouldb.comp»l»rj.erTic.  Hecomp.re,  thisto  a  to  ot  £1,000,000 

rthout  any  .ub,t,t»to..     In  S.ptember  jirided  into  20,000  .hare,  of  £50  ,aoh, 

.°f  J?  .j^f »'' .™   '"  f'  f  PP'"-  or  50,000  rfiare.  of  £20  each,  leriod  o,! 
mental  BaUot ;  and  in  October  be  was  '      ^-^f^fj,   v_  ]„.    .„j  remarVod 

for  the  BaUot  pare  and  simple  ;  to-nigbt  Sf"".?'  '"""""l  "J  '<"■  "<'  remattea 

be  did  not  state  wb.t  kind  ot  iSanot\e  ""*'        5    ^    wT'        I     .IT^ 

supported.     Bnt  aftor  the  orilician   to  ""f'  ?"">»!»■      ?'»"^°S'  ,'"'  "'"e'"' 

wlSeb  be  bad  .ubjeeted  tb.  pUn  ot  his  f?^'"."'' "il!"  ''  TSIL  o^'E' 

right  bon.  Friend,  Ibo  noble  ford  ought  "'.'  "  P'*!'"!*  ,f«  »»»«i«»  »'  oom- 

to^hs,.  told  the  House  what  it  was\o  P-J^T  »™«.  "  which  so  many  rtb- 

1.        L  ii.  i    J     -.      TT  ij  out  consideration  are  perpetually  caUinfr 

LTi'^t^^'t^reSe:^  o*f  tS^BS  SfeoiS^^t^rdlfa/S^I 

^th  substitute.     In    1807  there  were  S^JZ^anr™^  Tlttt 

22,9568ubstitutes  to  3  129  men  serviug  ^j,,  ^^     of  Reserve,  the  effect  of  the 

Z  7^«7T«;  «^no.  in  ^;™n     Tn  isol  ^^^  uotencoor aging  k  repetition  of  the 

to  797  men  servmg  in  person.     In  1807  ^.tt        t.     He  added- 
the  price  of  a  Militia  recruit  waa  in  three  '^  d  =-  >.«* 

counties  from  £41   to  £45  ;  in  six,  &om        "I  will  not  pretand  to  mj  tbat  no  auobimu* 

£16  to  f  20  ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  £10  ;  au"  o.n  at  an?  tima  bo  reiortod  to.     It  ii  im- 

and,  inaU  other  counties,  from  £20  to  po^blo  toaay  to  what  thoo.igono.e.ofthetjmoi 

SAn      T„    iai(i  tl,n  ^-:..n  Jr,   iu'«_;»....tl,  *"''  Ino  nBoeiiity  of  tho  Stale  may  dri»o  ui.    But 

£40.     In   1810  the  price  in  Menonetb  „rti,i.  I  am  iar«.  that  wilhont  a  mora  urgent 

was    £15;     lower    Kamlets,    £12     12l.  ;  neosMitj  than  giiita  at  tbii  moment,  meaiarai  ao 

the  rest  of  Middlesex,  £20 ;  Yorkshire,  opproHiio  in  their  immediata  effuotg  and  ao  in- 

£46    to    £55  ;    Wigton,    £48  ;    and    in  juriom  in  tbeir  laating  conieqoenoaa,  ihould  not 

addition  to  these  bounties  the  eubsti-  ""  """■'?'?  '^  ''"  ''  '"  ■""  .""'  '?i'''*'J  '"^ 
•  •  '  ini..  ■  ji  n.n  tn  r  more  loEitiinata  mathodi  were  inaapabla  of  aao- 
tutes  m  1810  received  £10  10#.  from  oeadiES*'— [1  ffuwarrf.Ti.  6*3.] 
GoTemment.  On  the  whole,  the  aggre- 
gate bounty  of  Army  Beserre  sub-  These  were  the  feelings  which  operated 
stitutes  and  Militia  voluntoering  to  the  upon  his  right  hen.  Friend,  and  which 
Idne  oanBot  be  taken  at  a  lower  average  had  induced  him  to  put  aside  the  ques- 
than  £40  per  man.  Those  enrolled  for  don  of  the  Ballot.  The  noble  Lord  had 
the  Militia  in  1810  may  be  taken  at  railed  against  every  part  of  the  military 
£50.  The  BaUot  for  the  Army  Beserve  organization,  and  said  that  the  right 
and  Militia  commenced  about  August,  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  nothingwhat- 
1803,  and  continued  till  July,  1804.  ever  to  reform  it.  The  noble  Lord  said 
During  that  period  the  recruiting  for  the  whole  proposal  might  be  thrown  on 
the  Army,  wluoh  in  the  month  preoed-  one  side  if  the  abolition  of  purchase 
ing  the  Ballot  had  raised  1,827  men,  were  given  up.  But,  under  the  scheme 
dropped  down  to  an  average  of  668  men  of  the  right  hon.  Q«ntleman,  it  was  pro- 
per month.  During  the  first  six  months  posed  to  estabhsh,  by  meana  of  short 
of  1807,  when  there  was  no  BaUot,  the  enlistments,  a  aystom  of  Beserves  calou- 
ovdinary  recruiting  produced  10,418men  lated  to  come  into  operation  with  great 
more  than  it  had  produced  in  the  whole  rapidity.  It  was  further  proposed  to 
year  of  1804,  when  there  was  a  Ballot  localize  regiments,  and  to  connect  them 
for  half  of  the  year.  During  the  last  more  cloawy  with  the  places  from  which 
six  months  of  1807  there  was  a  heavy  they  took  tiieir  names ;  to  form  camps 
Militia  Ballot  for  about  37,500  men.  of  instruction,  where  die  soldier  could 
The  ordinary  recruiting  produced  7,342  learn  what  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
men,  oraboTe3,000  menleSB  than  in  the  ofleaming  now — almost  every  deacrip- 
preceding  half-year.  The  following  ar-  tion  of  work  that  might  be  expected  of 
guments  gainst  raising  recruits  for  the  him  in  the  field ;  to  provide  for  regi- 
Army  by  Ballot  were  advanced  by  Mr.  mental  depots ;  and  the  removal  of  the 
Windham  in  the  debato  on  the  military  patronage  from  the  Lord  Lieutonaut 
establiahmenteof  the  coimtry  in  1806; —  to  the  Grown  —  a  proposal  involving 
\__8tcond  Reading  —StcondNyht. 
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an  almost  constitutional  change;  but 
because  the  scheme  did  not  involve 
the  Ballot — the  noble  Lord's  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  in  the  iVrmy — ho  treated 
all  those  proposed  clianges  as  more 
trifles,  unworthy  of  notice.  What  could 
be  more  important  than  that  tho  Militia 
should  be  brought  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  and 
that  Militia  officers  should  hold  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  ?  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  Reserve.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  desirable  to  increase 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Eeser\'^e  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  how  did  the 
noble  Lord  seek  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject ?  Why,  by  moving  that  the  number 
of  men  in  this  year's  Estimates  should 
be  reduced  by  10,000.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  that  during  peace 
the  Army  should  feed  the  Army  of  Re- 
serve, by  passing  men  through  the 
former  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  in  time  of  war  the  Reserve  might 
feed  the  Army.  If  that  principle  wore 
adopted,  the  number  of  the  regimental 
eadre9  might  be  safely  reduced,  as  a 
supply  of  young  and  trained  soldiers 
would  be  forthcoming  whenever  they 
were  required.  Tho  noble  Lord  had 
projKJsod  a  plan  of  his  own  which  he 
had  got  Sir  Hope  Grant  to  endorse  ;  but 
before  he  adverted  to  that  2)roposal,  ho 
must  be  permitted  to  state  that  this  ques- 
tion was  simply  one  of  actuarial  calcu- 
lation to  bo  based  upon  the  maximum 
which  could  be  arrived  at.  The  calcu- 
lations which  he  relied  upon  were  made 
by  two  eminent  actuaries  at  the  War 
Office,  and  had  been  approved  by  Mr. 
Finlaison,  the  well-known  actuary.   The 

?lan  of  the  Government  was  as  follows : — 
*hat  in  artillery,  engineers,  and  cavalry 
one-fourth  of  the  men  shall  serve  for  21 
years  with  the  colours,  the  remainder 
serving  eight  years  with  the  colours  and 
four  in  the  Reserve;  also  that  in  the 
foot  guards  and  infantry,  one -fourth 
shall  serve  with  the  colours  for  21  years. 
That,  as  regards  tlie  other  three-fourths, 
the  regiments  for  foreign  service  shall 
serve  six  years  with  the  colours  and  six 
in  tho  Reserve.  That  the  balance  of  in- 
fantry at  home  shall  serve  three  years 
with  the  coloui's  and  nine  in  the  Reserve. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
troops  would  have  to  serve  seven  years 
with  the  colours,  seven  years  with  the 
first  Reserve  at  Ad,  a  day,  and  seven 
years  with  the  second  Reserve  at  %d,  a 

Captain  Vivian 


day,  making  a  totiil  of  21  years  with  a 
pension  of  I«.  a  day.  Taking  the  Regular 
Army,  as  it  stood  in  tho  Estimates,  to 
number  180,989  non-commissioned  ofB.- 
cers  and  men,  the  Government  plan 
would  require  an  annual  supply  of  32,449 
recruits,  wliile  the  noble  Lord's  would 
require  only  28,203,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  latter  had 
the  advantage  of  the  former  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4,000.  In  the  Reserves  the  Go- 
vernment plan  would  provide  13,674  men 
in  the  fourth  year  after  the  system  com- 
menced, which  number  would  rise  to 
61,266  in  tho  seventh  year,  up  to  which 
time  the  noble  Lord's  plan  would  have 
produced  none.  In  the  eighth  year  the 
noble  Lord's  Reserve  would  reach  22,528, 
while  the  Government  would  have  81,811. 
The  Government  Reserve  would  attain 
its  permanent  maximum  of  178,964,  all 
under  the  age  of  31,  in  the  thirteenth 
year.  The  noble  Lord's  would  reach  ita 
permanent  maximum  of  152,253  in  the 
fifteenth  year.  In  the  twenty-second  year 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  a  second-dasa 
Reserve  of  139,088,  consisting  entirely  of 
men  aged  from  33  to  40  and  not  liable 
to  general  service.  There  would  bo  in 
the  country  under  the  Government  plan, 
under  the  age  of  40,  trained  men  to  the 
number  of  202,120,  on  whom  the  Go- 
vernment could  draw  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, but  who,  in  the  meantime,  would 
cost  nothing  for  pay  or  pension.  The 
Government  Reserve,  when  full,  would 
cost  £1,266,884  a-year.  The  noble  Lord's 
Reserves  would  cost:  first  Reserve,  at 
4rf.  a-day,  £926,163;  second  Reserve,  at 
8rf.a-day,  £1,692,281 :  total,  £2,618,444. 
Pensions. — The  Government  plan  would 
give  36,285  Pensioners,  who,  at  an  ave- 
rage pension  of  1«.  4rf.  a-day,  would  cost 
£882,923  a-year.  The  noble  Lord's 
plan  would  produce  519,410  Pensioners, 
who,  at  only  1«.  each  a-day,  would  cost 
£9,479,240  a-year.  The  total  charge 
for  Reserve  and  Pensioners  would,  under 
the  Government  plan,  be  £2,149,807,  or 
£12  0«.  5^.  per  man  in  the  Reserve, 
while  the  noble  Lord's  would  reach 
£12,097,684,  or  an  average  of  £41 10».  6rf. 
per  man  in  the  Reserve.  He  doubted 
whether  his  noble  Friend  had  ever  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  actuaries,  and  was 
glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
the  House  and  the  British  taxpayer  a 
statement  of  what  they  might  expect 
when  his  noble  Friend  resig^ned  the 
command  of  the  London  SoottiiSi  Yolun** 
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teorsi  of  wluch  he  was  so  brilliant  an 
ornament,  in  order  to  take  charge  of 
the  War  Department  of  the  State.  He 
thought  he  had  shown  that  the  time  had 
not  come  for  introducing  a  system  so 
unendurable  by  a  free  people  as  the 
Ballot,  and  believing  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  Government  scheme  was 
based  was  the  only  one  which  would 
secure,  at  the  same  time,  efficient  Be- 
serves  and  economical  Army  Estimates, 
he  recommended  that  scheme  to  the 
House,  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
Lord,  as  being  at  once  sound,  economi- 
cal, and  endurable. 

Mr.  J.  8.  HARDY  said,  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  have  in  the  recesses  of  his 
mind,  or  pigeonholes  of  the  War  Office, 
the  economical  plan  of  Army  re-organiza- 
tion of  which  he  had  spoken ;  but,  so 
far  as  the  present  BiU  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  indication  of  it,  and  no 
one  could  doubt  that  the  real  object 
aimed  at  was  the  abolition  of  the  pur- 
chase system  in  the  Army.  He  was  suf- 
ficiently Conservative  to  object  to  the 
policy  of  destruction.  When  people  at- 
tacked a  system  which  had  worked  well, 
provided  a  satisfactory  system  of  retire- 
ment, and  excited  the  admiration  of  offi- 
cers in  the  Army  which  had  recently  run 
so  victorious  a  course  in  Frtmce,  they 
should  at  least  find  something  to  replace 
it.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
that  benefit  had  resulted  from  purchase. 
Although  no  one  could  defend  the  sys- 
tem theoreticaUy,  its  practical  advantages 
were  so  great  that  one  was  naturally  led 
to  ask  what  were  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  The  causes  were  only  two. 
Either  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Office  had  been  con- 
vinced by  arguments  adduced  against 
purchase  and  its  evils,  or,  yielding  to 
the  great  outcry  raised  by  him,  he  had 
found  it  necessaiy  to  outbid  a  certain 
ex-Member  of  the  Gt)vemment.  There 
were  no  advantages  likely  to  arise  from 
the  abolition  of  purchase  that  justi- 
fied such  an  enormous  outlay  of  public 
money.  The  very  worst  and  weakest 
arguments  against  the  abolition  had 
been  used  by  military  men  who  were 
supposed  to  know  most  of  the  subject. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  imfair  to 
call  upon  an  officer  to  go  into  action 
with  the  price  of  his  commission  hang- 
ing over  his  head,  and  that  an  officer 
so  situated  might  perhaps  neglect  his 
duty  on  account  or  his  responsibilitieB 


as  the  head  of  a  family ;  but  if  the  pre- 
sent measure  passed,  and  the  Army  was 
officered  by  a  poorer  class  of  men,  the 
same  result  would  be  more  likely  to  fol- 
low, because  the  officer  would  go  into 
action  with  the  knowledge  that  he  and 
his  family  had  only  his  pay  to  depend 
upon.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  was  no  way  of  rewarding  deserv- 
ing officers,  because  the  system  of  brevet 
was  very  well  known,  althouj^  no  civi- 
lian could  imderstand  it.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  (Mr.  Davison)  had  re- 
ferred to  the  cost  of  commissions ;  but 
that  was  only  the  theoretical  argument 
tried  over  again.  The  Financial  Secre- 
tary at  the  War  Office  (Captain  Vivian) 
had  used  a  most  extraordinary  plea,  con- 
tending that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
amalgamate  the  Militia  and  the  Army  if 
purchase  were  continued.  After  the 
Crimean  War,  it  was  constantly  the 
practice  to  draft  officers  from  the  Militia 
to  the  Army,  and  a  first  cousin  of  his 
own  went  directly  from  a  Militia  regi- 
ment of  artillery  into  the  Eegular  Army ; 
and  he  (Mr.  J.  S.  Hardy)  had  been  him- 
self introduced  to  a  regiment  without 
purchase  over  the  head  of,  and  in  the 
same  Gatette  with,  an  officer  who  had 
purchased  his  oonmiission.  In  the 
cavalry,  where  large  prices  were  paid, 
promotion  was  rapid  ;  in  the  infantry, 
where  commissions  brought  a  moderate 
price,  promotion  was  fair ;  while  in  the 
artillery  stagnation  prevailed  which 
threatened  evils  to  the  country,  and 
which  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to 
perpetuate.  By  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase, selection  or  the  seniority  system 
must  be  adopted.  The  latter  could  be 
recommended  by  nobody,  and  it  had 
been  carried  too  far  even  in  the  purchase 
time.  If  selection  were  adopted  no  sys- 
tem of  confidential  reports  could  put  tiie 
Commander-in-Chief  in  a  position  to 
know  the  minutia)  of  officers.  He  be- 
lieved that  confidential  reports  from 
others  than  the  colonels  of  regiments 
would  create  an  ill  feeling  between  offi- 
cers of  every  grade,  and  would  be  im- 
satisfactory  both  to  Commander-in-Chief 
and  all  parties.  He  thought  they  must 
allow  the  lower  grades  to  be  put  in  no- 
mination by  the  commanding  officers.  K 
field  officers  were  to  be  brought  in  from 
other  regiments,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  field  officer,  for  at  least  a  year, 
would  have  no  knowledge  of  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  regiment  to  which  he 
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was  removed,  and  lie  would  be  totally 
unable  to  give  advice  to  the  general  com- 
manding-in-cliief.  Ho  (Mr.  J.  S.  llardy) 
had  served  in  tlie  Rifle  Brigade  for  a  short 
time,  and  would  have  declined  to  take 
promotion  in  another  regiment,  because 
he  preferred  to  remain  in  his  own  regi- 
ment. Heferonoe  had  been  made  to  the 
exchanges  which  were  constantly  taking 
place,  and  the  Financial  Secretary  had 
calculated  that  a  large  number  of  the 
colonels  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
regiments;  but  he  did  not  state  from 
what  rank  they  had  exchanged,  or  from 
what  cause  they  had  exchanged.  There 
were  many  causes  for  exchange.  There 
were  some  few  in  which  ambitious  men 
exchanged,  thinking  they  would  get  on 
better  by  the  purchase  system.  Some 
exchanged  for  the  benefit  of  their  health, 
and  many  because  they  did  not  like  their 
regiment.  He  believed  that  if  officers 
were  promoted  from  one  regiment  to 
another,  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  regi- 
ments would  be  totally  destroyed.  At 
present  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
commissions,  and  whUst  that  demand 
existed  he  thought  the  Government 
might  force  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Army  a  more  extended  education,  so  as 
to  improve  their  military  knowledge; 
but  he  considered  it  imnecessary  to  force 
this  enormous  cost  upon  the  country 
when  the  benefit  would  be  little  or  no- 
thing, and  the  disadvantage  to  the  Army 
would  bo  very  great.  "With  respect  to  the 
period  of  service,  he  had  no  doubt  that  if 
short  service  became  popular  it  would 
be  a  valuable  improvement.  The  change 
witli  regard  to  the  Militia  was  an  en- 
ormous change  for  the  better,  and  also 
the  change  in  the  system  of  nominations 
by  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  although  it 
might,  in  some  respects,  bo  regarded 
with  suspicion.  There  was  one  change 
that  womd  do  immense  good  if  it  did 
not  stop  the  supply  of  recruits.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  the  system  of  taking 
them  for  six  months  for  drill  would  put 
into  the  ranks  of  the  MUitia  a  set  of  men 
who,  when  they  joined  the  ranks,  would 
be  as  well  drilled  as  the  recruits  joining 
the  Army.  But  ho  warned  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Militia  so  long  as  the  system  of  bil- 
leting was  pursued,  a  system  which  was 
enough  to  ruin  the  discipline  of  the  best 
regpbient  in  Her  Majesty's  service  in  the 

Mr,  J*  8,  Hardy 


course  of  a  month.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  counties 
should  provide  the  cost  of  building  bar- 
racks for  the  good  of  the  country.  That 
was  a  national  object,  and  the  nation, 
not  the  counties,  ought  to  pay  the  cost. 
As  to  the  Volunteers,  he  believed  they 
would  never  be  made  a  thoroughly  sa- 
tisfactory force  until  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  a  hold  over  them.  The  Bill 
proposed  that  if  a  man  enlisted  for  a 
year  he  should  be  exempt  firom  the 
Ballot  for  the  Militia ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  except  in  case  of  war  the  Ballot  was 
not  to  be  resorted  to.  If  a  Volunteer, 
however,  enlisted  for  a  year  and  then 
wished  to  leave  the  corps,  he  simply 
ceased  to  attend  drills,  and  the  com- 
manding officer  had  no  power  over 
him,  except  that  of  turning  him  out  of 
the  corps,  and  that  was  exactly  what 
he  wanted.  Unless  some  better  system 
than  that  was  adopted,  he  (Mr.  J.  •  S. 
Hardy)  thought  the  Government  would 
not  be  justified  in  making  the  altera- 
tions as  to  the  capitation  grants,  &c., 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hinted 
at  in  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  in  the  present  BUI  the  Government 
were  throwing  away  a  great  opportunity. 
In  favour  of  the  purchase  system  as  he 
was,  he  should  not  have  opposed  the 
Bill  had  he  seen  in  it  the  elements  of  the 
future  increase  of  strength  in  the  Army 
and  of  prosperity  in  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity wliich  might  never  occur  ag^ain, 
for  many  parts  of  the  country  were  pre- 
pared for  a  much  stronger  measure  tnan 
the  present.  He  regretted  that  the  op- 
portunity had  been  thrown  away,  and 
that  a  parrot  cry  raised  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have  been 
taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who  were  the  responsible  parties.  He 
regretted  that  something  more  solid  and 
beneficial  to  the  country  had  not  been 
introduced.  Had  that  been  the  case  he 
should  have  supported  the  measure.  He 
should  vote  with  great  regret  against  a 
Bill  which  contained  so  many  good 
clauses ;  but  felt  bound  to  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Berkshire  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay). 

Mr.  EYLANDS,  having  complimented 
the  Secretary  for  War  on  the  ability  and 
clearness  with  which  he  had  introduced 
his  scheme  of  Army  reform  to  the  House, 
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expressed  his  disappointment  at  the  fiact 
that  the  country  was  to  be  called  upon 
to  bear  increased  burdens  for  the  purpose 
of  military  defence.  Past  schemes  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  Army  had  not 
been  very  encouraging  in  their  results. 
There  had  been  numerous  Boyal  Com- 
missions, Select  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  departmental 
committees,  and  yet  iiie  only  results  of 
their  labours  had  been  continued  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  state  of  the  Army, 
combined  with  a  constant  increase  of 
expenditure  for  military  purposes.  It 
was  certainly  most  disheartening  that, 
although  this  country  paid  such  enor- 
mous sums  in  comparison  with  Conti- 
nental nations,  we  were  yet  told  that  our 
Army  would  be  found  entirely  useless 
for  the  defence  of  our  shores.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho),  in  a  letter  to  Th^  Times, 
said  that — 

*'  Vithout  the  Ballot  oar  whole  military  sjstem 
must  contiDue  to  be  what  it  now  is — an  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  sham,  that  gives  us  no  real  in- 
fluence abroad,  and  fails  to  save  us  from  periodical 
and  well-founded  panics  at  home." 

It  was,  perhaps,  true  that  the  vivacity  of 
declamation  of  the  noble  Lord,  which  so 
often  charmed  the  House,  was  not  al- 
ways associated  with  exactness  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  this  case  there  was,  pro- 
bably, some  exaggeration ;  but  he  was 
boimd  to  say  that  many  persons  believed 
that  there  was  a  considerable  substratum 
of  truth  in  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
sums  expended  upon  them,  our  military 
forces  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  position. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  the 
poorer  taxpayers  throughout  the  country 
when  such  things  were  told  them  of  a 
system  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
support  by  taxes  drawn  from  the  labour 
of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows?  The  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  fact,  left  imtouched  the  main 
evils  of  the  present  system,  and  it  was 
proposed  largely  to  increase  the  expendi- 
ture instead  of  diminishing  it.  It  was, 
however,  maintcdned  by  some  of  his  hon. 
Friends  near  him,  and  would  no  doubt 
be  urged  by  the  Government,  that  the 
abolition  of  purchase — the  cardinal  fea- 
ture of  the  present  Bill — ^would  make  up 
for  all  deficiencies ;  but  even  that  aboh- 
tion  might,  in  his  opinion,  be  purchased 
at  too  great  a  cost,  and  the  House 
ought;   at  all  events^  to  be  made  ac- 


quainted with  what  it  was  proposed  to 
give  us  in  exchange.  It  was  proposed 
to  leave  the  administration  of  the  Horse 
Guards  untouched,  and  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  a 
great  increase  of  patronage  and  influ- 
ence. Under  those  circumstances,  he 
(Mr.  Eylands)  felt  no  security  that  evils 
might  not  spring  up  as  great  as  those  of 
purchase.  He  was  aware  that  the  House 
had,  by  a  large  majority,  expressed  its 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
Army  by  the  Horse  Guards ;  but  out-of- 
doors  a  very  different  opinion  prevailed, 
and  if  imder  the  rule  of  the  present 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  after  the  large 
sums  of  money  expended  upon  it,  the 
Army  was  considered  nothing  but  a 
**sham,"  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
blame  should  be  laid  upon  those  who 
were  at  its  head.  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
there  was  one  point  upon  which  he 
wished  to  lay  great  stress — ^he  alluded  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  to. give 
compensation  for  over-regulation  prices. 
Now,  what  were  over-regulation  prices  ? 
They  were  illegal  prices,  to  give  com- 
pensation for  which  would  cost  at  least 
£3,000,000.  That  proposal  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Department  sought  to  justify  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission.    He  said — 

"  They  reported  unanimously,  and  he  thought 
he  might,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  that 
their  Report  was  strongly  in  favour  of  OTer-regu- 
lation  prices." 

He  (Mr.  Eylands),  having  carefully  read 
the  Report,  ventured  to  dispute  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir 
George  Grey),  who  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  had  said  in  that  debate 
they  had  no  right  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  over-regulation 
prices,  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  who  was 
also  on  the  Commission,  did  not  consider 
that  their  Report  bore  the  character  at- 
tached to  it  by  the  Secretary  for  "War. 
But  they  had  the  Report  actually  before 
them,  and  what  did  the  Commissioners 
say  ?    They  reported  that — 

«  The  practice  hasreceifed  no  formal  or  express 
sanction  from  any  public  Departments  or  ofBcers, 
and  the  regulation  price  only  of  commissions  has 
been  recognized  and  paid  by  the  War  Department 
in  the  case  of  payments  to  the  families  of  oflScers 
killed  in  action,  and  of  purchase  of  commissions 
by  means  of  the  reserye  fund." 
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Tliat,  he  thouglit,  oould  scaroely  be  oon- 
sidered  to  be  reporting  ''  stronsly  in  fa- 
vour of  over-regulation  prices.  But  no 
doubt  the  Secretary  for  War  would  urge 
that  the  Boyal  Commission  reported 
that  the  authorities  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  the  practice  by  enforcing  the  law 
against  it.  The  Commissioners  did  say — 

**  There  has  been  no  real  ditoonragement  of  the 
practice  bj  anj  anthoritf/' 

and  then  concluded  by  saying  that  there 
has  been — 

"  A  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  practice,  amount- 
ing to  a  yirtual  recognition  of  it  by  civil  and 
militarj  department!  and  authorities." 

That  conclusion  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  fact  previously  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  in  relation  to  officers 
killed  in  action.  If  in  any  case  the 
practice  should  have  received  a  '*  virtual 
recognition ''  on  the  part  of  the  autho- 
rities, it  should  have  been  in  the  interest 
of  those  men,  who,  fighting  as  they  be- 
lieved for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle  and  left  widows 
and  families,  to  whom  the  value  of  their 
commissions  would  be  of  considerable 
importance.  But  even  in  those  cases  the 
Government  only  paid  the  regulation 
prices,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  over- 
regulation  value.  Further  than  this, 
the  Commissioners  quote  with  approval 
the  Report  of  the  War  Office  Committee 
of  1859,  to  whom  had  been  referred  the 
question  of  the  value  of  commissions, 
and  when  it  was  complained  that  they 
had  omitted  to  take  into  calculation  over- 
regulation  prices,  they  said — 

"  It  would  ill  become  them  as  members  of  a 
public  military  department  to  put  forward  an  es- 
>  tiroate  of  the  sum  which  the  public  would  have  to 
pay  as  reward  or  compensation  to  those  who,  for 
their  own  conTenience  or  their  own  interests,  had 
deliberately  violated  one  of  the  most  positive  and 
stringent  enactments  in  the  statute  book." 

He  commended  that  opinion  of  a  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  distinguished  offi- 
cers, to  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  of  the  House.  The 
simple  fact  had  been,  that  the  authorities 
had  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  adminis- 
tering the  law  ;  but  the  Commissioners, 
in  reporting  upon  that  fact,  cannot  surely 
be  taken  as  reporting  **  strongly  in 
favour  of  over-regulation  prices.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  compensation 
rested  entirely  on  the  plea  that  the 
authorities  had  *' winked  at"  the  prac- 
tice ;  but  why  did  they  not  enforce  the 
law  ?  They  tell  us  distinctly  that  they 
did  not  know  the  law  was  broken.    The 
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Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  his  evidenoe 
before  the  Committee  on  Militarj  Orga^ 
nization,  in  1859,  said — 

"  I  can  posit irely  state  that,  oflScially,  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should,  for  if  we  did  know  it  officially  we  should 
instantly  take  notice  of  it." 

He  subsequently  said  he  should  be  veiy 
glad  if  he  could  see  any  way  in  whioh 
they  could  officially  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Again,  he  said — 

<*  A  military  authority  can  only  take  cogniianee 
of  what  comes  to  him  officially,  and  as  iueh,  I 
state  positively  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  more 
money  being  paid." 

General  Forster,  the  Military  Secretary, 
gave  similar  evidence  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  last  year.  He  said  ''in  the 
position  he  held  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  whatever,"  and  if  it  were  found 
out  the  offenders  would  be  punished. 
But  he  went  further  than  that,  because, 
in  reply  to  a  further  question,  he  gaid 
that  not  only  could  they  not  obtain  any 
any  evidence  sufficient  for  a  conviction 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  they  never  ac- 
quired any  moral  certainty  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  transactions.  But  the 
fact  that  the  authorities  profess  to  be 
unable  to  detect  and  punish  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  surely  no  argument 
for  treating  positive  and  stringent  en- 
actments as  of  no  effect.  Just  consider 
what  had  been  done  by  Parliament 
and  the  Crown  to  put  down  this  prac- 
tice. Eor  150  years  there  had  been  a 
succession  of  measures,  all  directed  to 
that  end.  The  Army  regulations  in 
1720  prohibited  over-payments,  and  in 
1766  any  officers  who  so  offended  were 
threatened  with  the  ''highest  displea- 
sure "  of  the  King.  In  1783  a  remark- 
able general  order  was  issued,  under 
which  every  officer  who  bought  or  sold 
a  commission  was  bound  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration,  on  the  word  and 
honour  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman^ 
that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
was  anything  beyond  the  regulation 
price  paid  or  received  for  the  commis- 
sion ;  the  commanding  ofi^cer  being  also 
required  to  state,  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  the  regulation  price  had  been 
adhered  to.  The  order  was  rescinded 
in  1824,  but  during  this  period,  officers 
and  gentlemen  were  able,  by  some  sub- 
terfuge, to  make  this  solemn  declara- 
tion, paying  over-regulation  prices  all 
the  while.  In  1804  the  Duke  of  York 
sent  out   a  circular  to  Anny  agents, 
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wlio  were  warned  against  being  parties 
to  such  transactions,  and  informed  that 
the  commissions  so  obtained  would,  on 
discovery,  be  immediately  cancelled. 
The  Mutiny  Act  of  1807  contained 
clauses  on  the  same  subject,  and  pe- 
nalties were  imposed  upon  Army  agents 
guilty  of  the  offence.  In  1809  an  im- 
portant Act  of  Parliament  was  passed, 
and  still  remained  the  law  of  the  land, 
providing  that  any  officers  paying  or  re- 
ceiving over-regulation  prices  should  be 
cashiered ;  the  commission  sold,  the  in- 
former should  receive  £500  from  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  persons  knowingly  abetting 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. Every  officer,  therefore,  who 
had  taken  part  in  these  transactions  was 
liable  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Yet 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should  pay 
£3,000,000,  or,  as  competent  persons  be- 
lieve £4,000,000  or  £5,000,000,  in  order 
to  compensate  officers,  who,  for  their 
own  convenience  and  interest,  had  deli- 
berately violated  the  law.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr. 
Q-athome  Hardy)  said  yesterday,  upon 
a  BiU  then  before  the  House,  that  tiiat 
was  the  first  time  he  had  known  the 
Legislature  called  upon  to  sanction  a 
deliberate  breach  of  the  law ;  yet  the 
Secretary  for  War  now  called  upon  the 
House  not  only  to  sanction  such  a 
breach,  but  to  compensate  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it.  If  this  proposal 
for  compensating  officers  for  breaking 
the  law  were  carried  into  effect  he  (Mr. 
Eylands)  believed  it  would  have  a  bad 
moral  influence  on  the  working  classes, 
and  would  lessen  their  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  law,  when  they  saw  an  influ- 
ential class  of  society  were  not  only  al- 
lowed to  break  the  law  with  impunity, 
but  were  rewarded  for  so  doing,  and 
allowed,  in  addition,  to  retain  the  rank 
illegally  purchased.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  say  that  the 
Army  was  an  aristocratic  service,  for 
there  were  a  number  of  wealthy  men 
connected  with  the  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety in  it.  Nevertheless,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  whose  class  had  no 
representatives  in  Parliament,  would  not 
be  satisfied  when  they  were  told  that  the 
House  was  prepared  to  vote  several 
millions,  to  pay  men  for  having  broken 
the  law  of  the  land.  He  found  already 
that  this  feeling  was  being  expressed 
out-of-doors,  for  he  had  seen  a  news- 


paper representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  working  classes — he  alluded  to 
Reynolds^ i  Ne\o%pa/per — and  in  a  leading 
article  the  remark  was  made  that  the 
principal  ground  on  which  theEoyal  Com- 
mission recommended  the  payment  of 
this  great  sum  was  because  the  violation 
of  the  law  had  become  a  system,  and 
because  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
fully  aware  of  the  practice,  and,  by  not 
stopping  it,  was  supposed  to  countenance 
and  sanction  it.  The  article  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  intolerable  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  giving  so  many  thousand 
pounds  a-year  to  the  Eoyal  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  encoura^ng  breaches  of  the 
law ;  and  if  he  comd  not  prevent  this 
payment  being  made,  another  instance 
would  be  aflbrded  of  how  easily  the  law 
was  overridden  when  the  interests  of 
the  privileged  orders  were  at  stake.  He 
knew  it  was  said  that  the  abolition  of 
the  purchase  system  could  not  be  ob- 
tained unless  the  Government  were  sup- 
ported in  their  proposition  to  pay  the 
over-regulation  price ;  but  in  his  opinion 
it  was  far  better  to  wait  for  a  good  mea- 
sure than  do  wrong  to  carry  a  good 
measure.  In  1785  a  statesman  came 
dowQ  to  that  House  and  proposed  the 
disfranchisement  of  36  boroughs  with 
compensation ;  but  in  1832  a  great  num- 
ber of  rotten  boroughs  were  disfran- 
chised without  any  compensation  at  all. 
An  additional  argument  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  to  give 
compensation  for  these  payments  was 
furnished  by  the  fact  that,  if  such  com- 
pensation were  granted  it  would  offer  a 
great  encouragement  for  the  breach  of 
fixture  regulations,  and  for  the  growth 
of  another  system  of  illegal  payments. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  competent 
authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  illegal  payments  for  promotion 
in  future.  There  was  also  the  distinct 
evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  stated  before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Organization,  in  1859,  that  if 
you  did  away  with  purchase  to-morrow 
he  believed  that  those  officers  of  the 
Army  who  were  rich  would  somehow 
or  the  other  induce  those  above  them  to 
leave  in  order  to  make  room  for  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  "War  was  quite  alive  to  this  difficulty. 
He  said,  in  laying  his  scheme  before  the 
House,  that — 
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"  There  was  one  important  oontideration  at  the 
root  of  this  part  of  the  question — namely,  that  if 
you  did  not  retain  selection  at  every  part  of  the 
system,  you  would  immediately  find,  as  soon  as 
you  had  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  abolishing 
one  system  of  purchase,  you  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  another.  The  security  against  the  growth 
of  another  system  of  purchase  was  first  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  next  principal  oon> 
sideration  would  be,  that  the  successor  should 
never  be  known  until  his  predecessor  had  left 
his  place ;  and  the  third  was  that,  wherever  there 
WAS  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  corrupt  pecu- 
niary arrangement  had  formed  the  basis  of  retire- 
ment, selection  should  be  vigorously  exorcised  to 
put  it  aside." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  tlieso 
securities  upon  wbieli  the  riffht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman relies  have  been  tncd  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  and  have  failed.     The 
very  Act  of  George  III.   which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
is  the  Act  enacting  penalties  now  in  ope- 
ration, but  which  have  been  entirely  dis- 
regarded.    Nay,  more  than  this,  the  Se- 
cretary for  War  does  not  propose  even 
as  many  securities  as  at  one  time  existed, 
for  ho  omits  tlie  declaration  upon  the 
honour  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
which  had  formerly  to  be  taken.     Then 
he  relies  upon  the  principle  of  selection ; 
but  even  upon  the  plan,  as  laid  down  by 
the  Government,  it  is  intended  that  pro- 
motion up  to  the  rank  of  captain  shall 
be  regimental,  and  clearly  that  promo- 
tion must  be  by  seniority,  unless  in  ex- 
tremely exceptional  cases  of  surpassing 
merit  or  extreme  incapacity.   The  Horse 
Guards  could  never  be  justified  in  pass- 
ing over  a  subaltern,  for  no  fault  of  his 
own,   in    favour  of   another  officer  of 
slightly  additional  merit.    You  must  be 
careful    to   insist    upon    the   necessary 
qualities  and  attainments  in  all  those 
who  acquire  first  commissions,  and  then, 
practically,  in  almost  every  case,  senior- 
ity must  form  the  basis  of  promotion. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he 
will  stop  regimental  promotion  at  the 
captaincy,   and  that  all  higher  grades 
must  bo  Army  promotion.      He   (Mr. 
Rylands)  did  not  venture  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  questions  of  that  character, 
upon  which  he  had  no  sufficient  means 
of  forming  a  judgment ;  but  he  had  been 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  hon.  Gentlemen  of 
authority,  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
had  urged  very'  strong  arguments  against 
removing   officers    on    appointment,  to 
higher  ranks  from  the  regiment  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  con- 

Mr.  Rylands 


nected.    The  plan  of  the  Secretary  for 
War,  as  regards  promotion,  would  not 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  if,  as  would 
be  probably  the  case,  the  pressure  of  in- 
terests within  the  service,  as  well  as  that 
of  opinions  outside,   forced  the  Horso 
Guards  to  carry  regimental  promotion, 
in  most  cases,  up  to  the  lieutenant  colo- 
nelcy, the  main  securities  relied  upon  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  disap- 
pear.    If  you  have  regimental  promo- 
tion chiefly  by  seniority,  no  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, however  penal,  and  no  Itojal 
Warrants,  however  stringent,  could  pre- 
vent the  junior  officers  in  a  regiment 
clubbing  together  a  sum  of  money  to 
induce  a  senior  officer  to  clear  out  of  the 
way  so  as  to  secure  a  flow  of  promotion. 
But  how  did  the  public  suffer  by  a  pro- 
ceeding of  that  kind  ?    He  was  unable 
to  see  the  slightest  public  disadvantage 
in  this  system  of  bonus  on  retirement, 
which  prevailed  both  in  the  Indian  Army, 
and  in  the  non-purchase  regiments  at 
home.    Now,  he  wished  the  House  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  the  nature 
of  regulation  prices  was.     It  was  simply 
that  the  Government,  finding  that  com- 
missions in  the  Army  were  articles  that 
coidd  bo  bought  and  sold,  determined  to 
fix  the  market  price  of  the  commodity, 
and    naturally  failed   as   Governments 
always    have    failed,  when  they  have 
sought  to  fix  by  law  the  market  prices 
of  commodities,  which  necessarily  rise 
and  fall  with  supply  and  demand.     The 
over-regulation    prices  represented,   in 
fact,  the  premium  which  the  commis- 
sions commanded  in  excess  of  the  rege- 
lated market  price,  and  this  premium 
rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market.     In  time  of  war  it  disappeared 
altogether,  for  men  were  disincfined  to 
pay  a  heavy  premium  for  the  privilege 
of  being  shot  at.     In  the  Crimean  War 
there  were   no  over-regulation   prices, 
whilst  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
prospects  of  peace  were  greater  than  had 
been  known  during  that  generation,  the 
value  of  commissions  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum.   It  was  under  those  circumstances 
that  the  Government  asked  tlie  House 
to  buy  up  these  over-regulation  prices — 
not  as  a  prudent  merchant  would  do  in 
purchasing  goods  when  the  market  was 
at  the  lowest — but  at  a  time  when  the 
market  value  of  the  commodity  was  ex- 
ceptionally high.     If  the  House  sanc- 
tioned this  impolitic  proposal,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?    The  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  might  entirely  fail  in  pre* 
venting  bonus  payments  taking  its  place, 
and  in  that  case  the  expenditure,  on  ac- 
count of  over-regulation  prices,  would 
clearly  have  been  useless  and  wasteful. 
But  supposing  he  were  to  succeed,  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  You  must 
either  find  money  out  of  the  public  purse 
to  induce  the  retirement  of  senior  officers, 
or  you  would  have  a  block  in  the  Army 
without  any  flow  of  promotion.  You 
would  then  have  the  Secretary  for  War 
coming  down  to  the  House  asking  for  a 
Vote  for  retirements,  amounting  to  a 
large  simi,  estimated  by  competent  au- 
thorities at  from  £500,000  to  £1,000,000 
a-year.  He  (Mr.  Bylands)  strongly  urged 
upon  the  Government  that  they  should 
content  themselves  with  paying  the  re- 
gulation prices  and  abolishing  the  pur- 
chase system — that  would  get  rid  of  the 
vicious  element  in  the  system,  by  means 
of  which  deserving  officers  were  bought 
over  by  yoimg  men  whose  only  qualm- 
cation  was  their  wealth.  The  over-re- 
gulation prices,  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  now  existed,  would  disappear  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  public,  and  then 
would  only  remain  the  system,  under 
which,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  juniors,  compensation  would  be  given 
to  a  senior  officer  on  his  retirement,  and 
BO  the  flowof  promotion  would  be  secured, 
which  was  necessary  for  the  contentment 
and  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Colonel  LEAEMONTH  said,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  admit 
that  the  present  subject  was  a  most 
serious  one,  for  it  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
whole  system  of  our  national  Army.  He 
had  some  practical  knowledge  of  this 
matter,  having  spent  some  years  in  the 
Army.  The  re-organization  of  the  Army 
had  been  brought  before  the  coimtiy 
during  the  Becess,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  course  open  to  them  but  to 
bring  in  some  scheme,  and  their  scheme 
shomd  have  calm  consideration  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Having  listened  to 
the  whole  of  the  debate,  and  considered 
what  had  been  said,  he  must  say  that 
he  had  heard  nothing  that  at  all  altered 
his  opinion  that  it  was  a  most  serious 
thing  to  interfere  with  the  present 
system  of  officering  the  Army.  He  had 
served  both  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  with  his  regiment,  and 
he  felt  bound  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
the  regimental  system,  to  which  he  at- 
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tributed  the  great  suooess  of  our  Aimy 
both  in  the  Crimea  and  also  during  the 
Mutiny,  where  that  system  was  tried 
most  severely.  Our  regimental  system 
was  as  near  as  possible  perfection,  and 
it  was  a  most  serious  thin^  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it.  While  protesting 
against  the  total  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  Army,  he  must  express  his  still 
stronger  disapproval  of  uie  system  of 
promotion  by  selection.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  such  a  system  would  really 
work  very  badly  for  tiie  interior  economy 
of  regiments.  An  officer  entering  the 
Army  imder  the  present  system  had  a 
certain  prospect,  if  he  did  his  duty  and 
arrived  at  the  position  of  senior  captain, 
of  becoming  major,  and  a  very  good 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  command.  This 
was  a  great  inducement  for  the  right 
class  of  men  to  enter  the  Army  and  to 
remain  in  it.  Under  the  proposed  sys- 
tem an  officer  would  have  no  such  cer- 
tainty ;  he  would  have  the  chances  both 
of  seniority  and  selection  against  him, 
and  this  would  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  every  officer  and  damp  the 
esprit  d$  corps  Uiat  now  existed.  An 
officer  would  say  to  himself — **This  is 
not  my  regiment ;  I  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  command  of  it ;  I  do 
not  care  about  the  regiment,  and  I  will 
take  things  easy."  At  present  a  man's 
regiment  was  his  home,  and  it  was  his 
one  idea  to  act  so  in  his  military  career 
that  he  should  be  a  credit  to  the  regi- 
ment which  he  hoped  to  command.  Our 
Army  was  totally  different  from  those  of 
other  countries,  and  no  hon.  Member 
must  try  to  model  our  Army  upon  the 
German  and  the  French  system  ;  it  was 
the  British  system  that  they  must  look 
to — that,  and  that  alone.  Our  Army 
was  different  from  all  others  in  this — 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  Army.  We  had 
no  conscription,  and  he  hoped  that  we 
never  should  have.  We  had  the  highest 
gentlemen  in  the  land,  men  from  the 
middle  class,  and  even  from  a  lower  rank 
still,  as  officers  for  our  Army;  so  that 
different  classes  were  very  properly 
thrown  together.  We  had  officers  whose 
whole  care  and  thought  were  for  the 
benefit  of  their  men,  and  their  men 
would  follow  them  anywhere  in  the 
world.  No  task  had  ever  been  set  to 
our  Army  that  they  had  not  performed. 
The  Government  said  they  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  regulation  price  and 
the  over-regulation  price ;  but  this  was 
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wasting  the  timo  of  tlio  House.  He 
Tnshed  that  hon.  Gk>ntlemon  would  hesi- 
tate before  thoy  me<l(lle(l  with  the  pro- 
poiit  system.  The  Financial  Sooretan'  for 
"War  had  given  details  of  colonels  having 
commands  of  regiments  who  had  not 
risen  from  the  lower  ranks  in  their  regi- 
ments; but,  no  doubt,  most  of  those 
cases  resulted  from  the  fact  that  second 
battalions  had  been  added  to  the  regi- 
ments in  question,  or  that  the  officer  had 
returned  to  his  regiment  after  a  tem- 
pr)rary  absence.  In  his  own  regiment 
not  one  officer  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand who  had  not  risen  from  the  lower 
ranks.  He  knew  at  the  present  time  a 
regiment,  second  to  none  in  the  Army, 
where  the  ofllcer  at  present  in  com- 
mand of  it  had  not  purc^hased  a  single 
step,  except  Lis  first  commission  as 
cornet.  There  were  doubtless  ano- 
malies in  the  purchase  system  ;  but  with 
all  its  faults  it  was  a  system  which  had 
worked  admirably.  The  Army  had 
never  failed.  It  had  always  perfonned 
its  duty.  Why,  then,  alter  it  ?  They 
had  officers  of  the  very  best  kind ;  but 
they  wanted  men.  It  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  have  cadets  attached 
to  regiments  in  the  way  which  had  been 
proposed.  They  wantcKl  re-organization, 
a  proper  system  of  transport,  the  supply 
of  provisions  and  medical  comforts.  It 
was  the  civil  element  that  failed.  Tlio 
chief  lesson  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  late  war  between  Frnnce  and  Ger- 
many was,  that  in  the  German  Army 
care  was  taken  that  the  fighting  men 
were  at  the  front  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  keep  them  in  the 
field.  This  was  a  point  where  the  Eng- 
lish failed.  They  nearly  failed  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  foolish  economy  of 
starving  the  soldier.  In  x\byssinia  we 
had  not  a  ver}'  great  enemy  to  contend 
with ;  but  the  country  wfis  unhealtliy. 
And  how  was  that  war  made  successful  ? 
The  general  had  every  tiling  that  was 
wanted ;  and  the  honoiu*  of  the  country 
was  saved. 

J^LvJOR  DICKSON  regretted  that  Esti- 
mates should  have  been  laid  upon  tlie 
Table  wliich  did  little  more  than  restore 
the  men  removed  by  the  Estimates  Inst 
year,  which  made  no  provision  for  the 
increase  of  the  Militia,  and  which  made 
no  additions  to  the  purchase  of  war 
material.  Even  those  whoso  interest  in 
the  Anny  extended  no  further  than  a 
desire  to  see  a  good  defence  of  our  shores 

Colonel  Zearmonth 


maintained,  would  be  disamointed  by  a 
measure  which  simply  trined  with  the 
great  question  of  the  re-org^anization  of 
the  Army.  Tlie  world  had  just  wit- 
nessed events  which  had  no  parallel  in 
histtny;  and  those  events  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  for  a  country  wishing 
to  preserve  its  ]X)sition  in  the  world  to 
be  prepared  for  war  even  in  the  time  of 
peace.  Was  the  first  duty  to  be  pro- 
vided for  to  place  England  in  a  position 
not  onlv  to  defend  our  shores,  but  to 
guard  the  honour  of  England  under  any 
circumstances  ?  Did  it  mean  the  main- 
tenance of  any  treaty  to  which  we  had 
become  a  party,  believing  that  its  main- 
tenance was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  general?  How  were  they 
to  organize  a  body  of  trained  soldiers, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist  an 
invasion  ?  The  affairs  of  Europe  were 
never  more  critical.  Undoubtedly,  in 
theory,  the  purchase  system  was  wrong ; 
and,  if  about  to  establish  a  new  Army, 
he  would  not  introduce  it ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  had  worked  well,  and  this  was 
not  the  oi)inion  of  merely  English  offi- 
cers, but  of  the  officers  of  Europe, 
General  Blumenthal  among  the  rest. 
Ought  they  not,  then,  to  pause  before 
they  put  the  country  to  this  enormous 
expenditure,  to  abolish  a  system  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  work  well,  and 
especially  as  the  abolition  of  the  system 
was  not  accompanied  by  anything  like 
an  extensive  system  of  re-organization. 
Ho  could  not  think  the  experiment  was 
worth  the  cost ;  while  in  establishing  in 
the  Ai*my  two  classes  of  officers— the 
paying  and  thenonpaying — it  would  raise 
difficulties  greater  than  could  be  at  pre- 
sent imagined.  It  was  not  consistent  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  refuse  to 
allow  more  than  a  cortcun  number  of 
officers  to  realize  their  commissions  in 
any  one  year;  for  many  private  and 
domestic  reasons  might  render  such  a 
realization  necessary.  Under  the  Bill, 
an  officer  could  not  retire,  no  matter  how 
urgent  might  be  his  case,  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thus  refused  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  officers  who  were  now  serving 
he  would  be  insulting  a  body  of  brave 
The   right   hon.   G^ntieman,  on 
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introducing  the  Bill,  truly  said  that  the 
purchase  system  was  co-existent  with 
the  Anny,  and  under  that  system  Eng- 
Hsh  officers  had;  with  rare  ezceptionSf 
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done  ilieir  duty.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  amount  of  promotion 
under  the  non-purchase  system  was  one 
that  would  inevitably  have  to  be  en- 
countered, yet  the  Government  had  not 
come  forward  with  any  adequate  scheme 
of  retirement.  That  very  fact  was  in 
itself  an  admission  of  weakness,  and  an 
evidence  of  want  of  statesmanship.  The 
rules  and  regulations  which  were  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  abolition  of 
purchase  were  looked  upon  with  alarm 
by  officers,  who  feared  that  those  rules 
wouldlead  to  favouritism;  aad.  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  not  de- 
sire to  work  injustice,  he  must  remember 
that  he  was  legislating  not  for  himself 
only,  but  also  for  those  who  would  havQ 
to  follow  him.  The  arguments  usually 
alleged  in  support  of  selection  were  fal- 
lacious, and  would  not  bear  examina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Army 
the  system  had  been  introduced  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  familiar  to  hon. 
Members,  and  which  had  no  parallel  in 
the  circumstances  of  our  own  Army. 
And  even  in  that  instance  the  officers 
were  selected  not  in  the  mcmner  now 
proposed  or  possible,  but  from  the  great 
mass  of  officers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  regimental  system  was  in- 
volved in  the  present  proposals  of  the 
Government,  and  the  seunrifice  of  that 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
esprit  de  carps  which  was  so  indispen- 
sable an  element  of  a  satisfactory  Army. 
He  could  not  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  to  re-organize  the  auxiliary 
forces.  For  many  years  we  had  main- 
tained a  Militia  which  was  of  little  more 
use  than  to  afford  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  patronage  by  political  Lords  Lieute- 
nant, and  the  Volimteer  force,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage  of  organization,  only  gave  the 
opportunity  to  a  few  local  celebrities  to 
assiune  military  rank.  The  proposals  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fail  to 
re-organize  these  forces.  The  Militia 
and  Volunteers  were  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  our  Beserves.  They  were 
badly  officered,  had  little  discipline,  and 
their  interests  were  antagonistic.  If  the 
Volunteers  were  to  be  of  real  service, 
they  should  be  placed  under  military 
discipline  and  control.  By  all  means 
let  gentlemen  play  at  soldiering  as  much 
as  they  pleased ;  but  if  men  received  the 
money  of  the  State  they  were  boimd  to 
render  in  return  real  and  substantial 


service.  Every  Volunteer,  he  considered, 
ought  to  be  bound  to  serve  for  a  fixed 
period,  and  during  that  time  the  State 
ought  to  have  the  absolute  power  to 
command  his  services  in  case  of  inva- 
sion. In  regard  to  the  Militia,  the  BiU 
fell  far  short  of  his  expectations.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Militia  and  the  Line  would 
have  been  absolutely  swept  away.  He 
believed  that  England  required  only  an 
Army  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  first 
drilled  and  disciplined  for  garrison  work 
at  home  and  abroad  in  time  of  peace ; 
the  second,  an  Army  of  Reserve ;  but, 
unless  under  any  other  system  that 
might  be  adopted  they  were  prepared  to 
adopt  compulsion,  short  service  might 
be  a  failure,  for  they  would  never  have 
the  bloom  of  the  youth  of  the  country  in 
their  ranks.     It  was  his  conviction  that 

Eermanent  service  abroad  demoralized 
oth  officers  and  men,  and  that  it  was 
succeeded  by  insubordination.  When 
he  first  landed  in  India  he  found  a  state 
of  things  that  was  enough  to  make  his 
hair  stand  on  end ;  there  was  insubordi- 
nation to  an  alarming  degree,  and  he 
understood  that  it  was  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded by  mutiny.  In  regard  to  the  pro  - 
per  method  of  military  re-organization, 
he  considered  that  every  regiment  in  the 
Line  ought  to  have  two  battalions ;  that 
England  ought  to  be  divided  into  miH- 
t£ury  districts,  to  be  sub-divided  into  re- 
gimental head-quarters,  at  which  either 
the  first  or  second  battalion  should  edways 
have  quarters,  and  that  each  regiment 
should  have  a  reserve  battalion  formed  by 
the  re-organized  Militia.  But  he  found 
that  this  Regulation  Bill  would  unsettle 
everything,  and  would  regulate  nothing. 
He  opposed  the  Bill,  because  it  put  the 
country  to  an  enormous  expenditure 
with  no  equivalent  results;  because  it 
abolished  purchase  without  doing  full 
justice  to  officers;  because  it  contained 
no  comprehensive  scheme  of  retirement ; 
and  because  the  substitute  provided  by 
selection  would  introduce  favouritism 
and  political  patronage  into  the  Army. 
Had  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  called  to 
his  counsels  practical  military  men  he 
would  have  K)und  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, but  he  would  have  given  the  country 
an  Army  which  would  have  commanded 
confidence  at  home  and  respect  abroad. 

Sib  HENRY  STORKS :  I  have  Hs- 
tened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeches 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
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wasting  the  time  of  the  Honse.  He 
wished  that  hon.  Gfentlemen  would  hesi- 
tate before  they  meddled  with  the  pro- 
pont  system.  The  Financial  Secretary  for 
"War  had  given  details  of  colonels  having 
commands  of  regiments  who  had  not 
risen  from  the  lower  ranks  in  their  regi- 
ments; but,  no  doubt,  most  of  those 
cases  resulted  from  the  fact  that  second 
battalions  had  been  added  to  the  regi- 
ments in  question,  or  that  the  officer  had 
returned  to  his  regiment  after  a  tem- 
porary absence.  In  his  own  regiment 
not  one  officer  had  risen  to  the  com- 
mand who  had  not  risen  from  the  lower 
ranks.  He  knew  at  the  present  time  a 
regiment,  second  to  none  in  the  Army, 
where  the  officer  at  present  in  com- 
mand of  it  had  not  purchased  a  single 
step,  except  his  first  commission  as 
cornet.  There  were  doubtless  ano- 
malies in  the  purchase  system  ;  but  with 
all  its  faults  it  was  a  system  which  had 
worked  admirably.  The  Army  had 
never  failed.  It  had  always  performed 
its  duty.  Why,  then,  alter  it  ?  They 
had  officers  of  the  very  best  kind ;  but 
they  wanted  men.  It  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  have  cadets  attached 
to  regiments  in  the  way  which  had  been 
proposed.  They  wanted  re-organization, 
a  proper  system  of  transport,  the  supply 
of  provisions  and  medical  comforts.  It 
was  the  civil  element  that  failed.  The 
chief  lesson  which  he  had  learned  from 
the  late  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many was,  that  in  the  German  Army 
care  was  taken  that  the  fighting  men 
were  at  the  front  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  keep  them  in  the 
field.  This  was  a  point  where  the  Eng- 
lish failed.  Thoy  nearly  failed  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  foolish  economy  of 
starving  the  soldier.  In  Abyssinia  we 
had  not  a  very  great  enemy  to  contend 
with ;  but  the  country  was  unhealthy. 
And  how  was  that  war  made  successful  ? 
The  general  had  everything  that  was 
wanted ;  and  the  honour  of  the  country 
was  saved. 

Major  DICKSON  regretted  that  Esti- 
mates should  have  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  which  did  little  more  than  restore 
the  men  removed  by  the  Estimates  last 
year,  which  made  no  provision  for  the 
increase  of  the  Militia,  and  which  made 
no  additions  to  the  purchase  of  war 
material.  Even  those  whose  interest  in 
the  Army  extended  no  further  than  a 
desire  to  see  a  good  defence  of  our  shores 

CqIqmI  Zearmonth 


maintained,  would  be  diBappointed  bj  a 
measure  which  simply  tnned  with  the 
great  question  of  the  re-organizatioxi  of 
the  Army.  The  world  had  just  wit- 
nessed events  which  had  no  parallel  in 
history;  and  those  events  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  for  a  country  wishing 
to  preserve  its  position  in  the  world  to 
be  prepared  for  war  even  in  the  time  of 
peace.  Was  the  first  duty  to  be  pro- 
vided for  to  place  England  in  a  position 
not  only  to  defend  our  shores,  but  to 
guard  the  honour  of  England  under  any 
circumstances  ?  Did  it  mean  the  main- 
tenance of  any  treaty  to  which  we  had 
become  a  party,  believing  that  its  main- 
tenance was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  general?  How  were  they 
to  organize  a  body  of  trained  soldiers, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist  an 
invasion  ?  The  affairs  of  Europe  were 
never  more  critical.  Undoubtedly,  in 
theory,  the  purchase  system  was  wrong ; 
and,  if  about  to  establish  a  new  Army, 
he  would  not  introduce  it ;  but  in  prac- 
tice it  had  worked  well,  and  this  was 
not  the  opinion  of  merely  English  offi- 
cers, but  of  the  officers  of  Europe, 
General  Blumenthal  among  the  rest. 
Ought  they  not,  then,  to  pause  before 
they  put  the  country  to  this  enormous 
expenditure,  to  abolish  a  system  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  work  well,  and 
especially  as  the  abolition  of  the  system 
was  not  accompanied  by  anything  like 
an  extensive  system  of  re-organization. 
He  could  not  think  the  experiment  was 
worth  the  cost ;  while  in  establishing  in 
the  Army  two  classes  of  officers — ^the 
paying  and  thenonpaying — it  would  raise 
difficidties  greater  than  could  be  at  pre- 
sent imagined.  It  was  not  consistent  in 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  refuse  to 
allow  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
officers  to  realize  their  commissions  in 
any  one  year;  for  many  private  and 
domestic  reasons  might  render  such  a 
realization  necessary.  Under  the  Bill, 
an  officer  could  not  retire,  no  matter  how 
urgent  might  be  his  case,  imless  he  was 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thus  refused  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  officers  who  were  now  serving 
he  would  be  insulting  a  body  of  brave 
men.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on 
introducing  the  Bill,  truly  said  that  the 
purchase  system  was  co-existent  with 
the  Army,  and  under  that  system  £ng« 
lish  officers  had,  with  rare  ezceptionsi 
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done  fheir  duiy.  The  diffioolty  of  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  amount  of  promotion 
under  tHe  non-purohase  system  was  one 
that  would  inevitably  have  to  be  en- 
countered, yet  the  Government  had  not 
come  forward  with  any  adequate  scheme 
of  retirement.  That  very  fact  was  in 
itself  an  admission  of  weakness,  and  an 
evidence  of  want  of  statesmanship.  The 
rules  and  regulations  which  were  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  abolition  of 
purchase  were  looked  upon  with  alarm 
by  officers,  who  feared  that  l^ose  rules 
would  lead  to  favouritism ;  and,  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  not  de- 
sire to  work  injustice,  he  must  remember 
that  he  was  legislating  not  for  himself 
only,  but  also  for  those  who  would  havQ 
to  follow  him.  The  arguments  usually 
alleged  in  support  of  selection  were  fal- 
lacious, and  would  not  bear  examina- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Army 
the  system  had  been  introduced  under 
circumstances  sufficiently  familiar  to  hon. 
Members,  and  which  had  no  parallel  in 
the  circumstances  of  our  own  Army. 
And  even  in  that  instance  the  officers 
were  selected  not  in  the  manner  now 
proposed  or  possible,  but  from  the  great 
mass  of  officers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment.  The  regimental  system  was  L 
volved  in  the  present  proposals  of  the 
Government,  and  the  sacrifice  of  that 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  was  so  indispen- 
sable an  element  of  a  satisfactory  Army. 
He  could  not  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  to  re-organize  the  auxiliary 
forces.  For  many  years  we  had  main- 
tained a  Militia  which  was  of  little  more 
use  than  to  afford  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  patronage  by  political  Lords  Lieute- 
nant, and  the  Volunteer  force,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage  of  organization,  only  gave  the 
opportunity  to  a  few  local  celebrities  to 
assimie  military  rank.  The  proposals  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fail  to 
re-organize  these  forces.  The  Militia 
and  Volunteers  were  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  our  Beserves.  They  were 
badly  officered,  had  little  discipline,  and 
their  interests  were  antagonistic.  If  the 
Volunteers  were  to  be  of  real  service, 
they  should  be  placed  under  military 
discipline  and  control.  By  all  means 
let  gentlemen  play  at  soldiering  as  much 
as  they  pleased ;  but  if  men  received  the 
money  of  the  State  they  were  bound  to 
render  in  return  real  and  substantial 


service.  Every  Volunteer,  he  considered, 
ought  to  be  bound  to  serve  for  a  fixed 
period,  and  during  that  time  the  State 
ought  to  have  the  absolute  power  to 
command  his  services  in  case  of  inva- 
In  regard  to  the  Militia,  the  Bill 
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fell  far  short  of  his  expectations.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Militia  and  the  Line  would 
have  been  absolutely  swept  away.  He 
believed  that  England  required  only  an 
Army  composed  of  two  parts ;  the  first 
drilled  and  disciplined  for  garrison  work 
at  home  and  abroad  in  time  of  peace ; 
the  second,  an  Army  of  Reserve ;  but, 
unless  under  any  other  system  that 
might  be  adopted  they  were  prepared  to 
adopt  compulsion,  short  service  might 
be  a  failure,  for  they  would  never  have 
the  bloom  of  the  youth  of  the  coimtry  in 
their  ranks.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
permanent  service  abroad  demoralized 
both  officers  and  men,  and  that  it  was 
succeeded  by  insubordination.  When 
he  first  landed  in  India  he  found  a  state 
of  things  that  was  enough  to  make  his 
hair  stand  on  end ;  there  was  insubordi- 
nation to  an  alarming  degree,  and  he 
understood  that  it  was  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded by  mutiny.  In  regard  to  the  pro  - 
per  method  of  military  re-organization, 
he  considered  that  every  regiment  in  the 
Line  ought  to  have  two  battalions ;  that 
England  ought  to  be  divided  into  mili- 
tary districts,  to  be  sub-divided  into  re- 
gimental head-quarters,  at  which  either 
the  first  or  second  battalion  should  always 
have  quarters,  and  that  each  regiment 
should  have  a  reserve  battalion  formed  by 
the  re-organized  Militia.  But  he  found 
that  this  Regulation  Bill  would  unsettle 
everything,  and  would  regulate  nothing. 
He  opposed  the  Bill,  because  it  put  the 
country  to  an  enormous  expenditure 
with  no  equivalent  results;  because  it 
abolished  purchase  without  doing  full 
justice  to  officers;  because  it  contained 
no  comprehensive  scheme  of  retirement ; 
and  because  the  substitute  provided  by 
selection  would  introduce  favouritism 
and  political  patronage  into  the  Army. 
Had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  to 
his  counsels  practical  military  men  he 
would  have  fcund  no  insuperable  diffi- 
culty, but  he  would  have  given  the  country 
an  Army  which  would  have  commanded 
confidence  at  home  and  respect  abroad. 

Sm  HENEY  STORKS :  I  have  Hs- 
tened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeches 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
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support  of  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay) ;  but 
I  have  heard  no  solid  reason  or  good 
argument  why  that  Amendment  should 
be  supported,  and  why  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  should  be  rejected.  I  am  not 
going  to  trespass  on  the  House  with  any 
lengthened  statement  of  the  merits  or 
disadvantages  of  the  present  Army  sys- 
tem ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that  it  does  appear  a  strange  ano- 
maly that  this  House  should  be  called 
on  annually  to  pass  an  Act  regulating 
the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  Army, 
which  Act  commences  by  stating  in  its 
Preamble  that  the  keeping  of  a  standing 
Army  in  time  of  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament  is  contrary  to  law; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  officers  of  that 
Army  shoidd  have  acquired  vested  rights 
and  pecuniary  interests  requiring  the 
Government  to  come  down  to  this  House 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  for  a  large 
Vote  of  public  money  with  a  view  to 
their  extinction.  The  purchase  system 
is  conducted  according  to  a  procedure  so 
complex,  so  extensive  in  its  ramifications, 
and  so  varied  in  its  transactions,  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  dealings 
and  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
with  its  biills  and  its  bears,  its  script  and 
debentures,  its  time  bargains  and  its 
oontangoes,  are  much  more  intelligible 
than  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  the  system  of  purchase  in  the 
Army.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the 
system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  commis- 
sions, but  there  is  also  the  question  of 
exchanges  between  officers  on  full  and 
half-pay,  and  between  officers  in  one 
regiment  and  in  another.  These  trans- 
actions are  conducted  by  irresponsible 
agents,  and  extended  even  to  adjutanoies 
of  Militia  and  Volunteers.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  paper  published  last  month, 
and  headed  *'Army  Arrangements." 
Now,  I  find  that  almost  every  rank  in 
the  Army  is  here  represented.  We  have 
colonels,  seven  lieutenant  colonels,  be- 
sides those  on  half-pay,  seven  majors, 
besides  those  on  half-pay,  26  captains, 
besides  those  on  half-pay,  and  19  lieu- 
tenants. One  person  offers  to  give  a 
bonus,  and  so  the  list  goes  on.  Now, 
all  those  transactions  and  Army  arrange- 
ments have  a  pecuniary  value  attached  to 
them,  and  therefore  they  are  equally  as 
complicated  as  the  system  of  purchase 
and  sale  in  the  Army.    I  may  mention 

Sir  Heiiry  Storh 


that  this  paper  is  published  by  an  un- 
authorized agent ;  but  I  do  not  choose 
to  give  his  name  in  public,  though  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  give  it  to  any 
hon.  Member  who  may  feel  interested  in 
the  matter.  I  ask  hon.  Members  whe- 
ther they  think  transactions  of  this  kind 
conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  ? 
Certainly  no  one  can  defend  the  princi- 
ple of  such  transactions.  I  can  only  re- 
gret that  such  dealings,  whether  in  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  direct  commissionB 
or  in  exchanges,  have  got  to  the  pitch 
and  height  at  which  they  have  now  ar- 
rived. My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Headlam)  ad- 
verted the  other  night  to  the  position  of 
officers  ordered  either  on  active  service 
in  the  field  or  to  the  Colonies,  and  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  in  what  he  said  as 
to  the  position  of  officers  so  circum- 
stanced. I  do  not  believe  any  officer 
goes  on  foreign  service,  or  on  active  ser- 
vice in  the  field  who  does  not  think  of 
the  danger  he  runs  in  connection  with 
the  price  of  his  commission.  The  Go- 
vernment have  foimd,  in  considering 
every  project  submitted  to  them  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  Army,  that  these 
vested  interests  presented  themselves  at 
every  turn.  No  reform  in  regard  to 
the  organization  of  the  Army  can  be 
efifected  imtil  these  obstructions  have 
been  removed.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
behind  me  (Mr.  Caxdwell)  came  down 
to  the  House  last  year  and  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  rank  of  comet  and 
ensign  —  a  proposal  which  emanated 
from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  My  right  hon.  Friend  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  withdraw  his  proposal 
in  consequence  of  these  obstructions. 
Even  if  you  want  to  raise  a  new  bat- 
talion you  experience  difficulties  of  the 
same  sort,  for  if  you  do  not  give  the 
promotion  in  the  regiment  you  inter- 
fere with  the  vested  interests  in  the 
promotion.  Thus,  whenever  the  Go- 
vernment attempted  to  do  anything,  they 
always  found  these  vested  interests  in  the 
way.  The  experience  of  modem  warfare, 
and  the  great  events  we  have  lately  seen, 
have  shown  that  a  professional  class  of 
officers  in  the  Army  is  absolutely  required; 
not  only  officers  who  are  sufficientiy  in- 
structed in  the  ordinary  regimental  duties 
of  their  grade,  but  officers  professionally 
instructed  in  the  more  or  less  scientifio 
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parts  of  their  profession,  and  who,  when 
they  take  the  field,  will  be  thoroughly 
capable  of  performing  their  duty  in  every 
situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 
Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  that  class 
of  officers  under  the  purchase  system 
[**No,  no!"];  because  it  is  difficult 
under  that  system  to  get  a  class  of  officers 
who  are  determined  to  remain  in  the 
Army,  as  many  persons  enter  the  Army 
with  the  intention  of  retiring  from  it 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  I  appeal 
to  my  hon.  Friends  in  the  military  pro- 
fession on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  say 
whether  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Go- 
vernment, under  these  circumstances, 
have  come  forward  with  a  measure  of  a 
very  liberal  character.  It  is  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  improve  the  condition  of 
purchase  officers;  but  it  is  intended  to 
meet  every  equitable  and  just  claim 
which  may  be  brought  forward  for  com- 
pensation. Nevertheless,  I  hqjd  that 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  do  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  purchase  officer. 
Under  the  present  System,  an  officer, 
wishing  to  retire  from  the  service,  has 
to  wait  tiU  he  can  find  a  purchaser,  and, 
as  many  of  us  very  well  faiow,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  in  regiments  to  "make  up 
the  money ;  "  but,  under  the  BiU,  a  pur- 
chase officer  who  wishes  to  retire  from 
the  service  will  not  have  to  wait  till  he 
can  find  a  purchaser,  as  he  will  always 
find  the  Government  ready  to  purchase 
both  with  regulation  and  over-regulation 
prices.  The  Government  had  been  charged 
with  acting  unfairly  because  it  limits  the 
number  of  officers  who  wiU  be  permitted 
to  seU  out.  It  is  obvious,  however,  why 
this  restriction  was  introduced.  If  every 
officer  had  a  right  to  sell,  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  public  service  would  result. 
The  Government,  therefore,  determined  to 
limit  the  number  of  sales,  and  their  pro- 
posal is  based  on  the  average  nimiber  of 
sales  during  the  last  five  years.  A  clause 
has,  however,  been  inserted  in  the  Bill 
enabling  the  Government  to  deal  with 
any  extraordinary  cases  which  may  arise. 
I  hold,  therefore,  that  no  injustice  is 
done  to  the  officers  in  the  Army  by  the 
limitation.  It  has  been  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  it  would 
be  a  right  thing  immediately  to  reim- 
burse the  purchase  officers  the  money 
they  have  expended  in  purchase.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  would  be 
great  injustice  in  that,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  it  would  stop  promotion. 


Perhaps,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  illus- 
trating this  personally.  When  I  was  a 
lieutenant,  I  purchased  over  four  lieu- 
tenants and  became  a  captain ;  when  I 
was  a  captain,  I  purchased  over  four 
captains  and  became  a  major.  Now, 
according  to  the  theory  laid  down  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  I  ought,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  get  all  my  pur- 
chase money  back,  and  still  retain  my 
commission,  pay,  allowances,  prestigi, 
and  everything.  Why,  what  would  my 
brother  officers,  over  whose  heads  I 
passed,  say  to  such  an  arrangement  ?  I 
would  also  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  who  pro- 
pose such  an  arrangement  what  would 
become  of  officers  who  have  gained  the 
money  value  of  their  commissions  by 
length  of  service — £100  a-year  for  every 
year  of  foreign,  and  £50  a-year  for  every 
year  of  home  service  ?  Are  all  these 
claims  to  be  liquidated  ?  With  reference 
to  promotion,  the  proposal  is  that  ensigns 
and  lieutenants  should  be  amalgamated. 
Having  looked  very  carefully  into  the 
question  of  selection,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
open  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it.  If  general  officers 
commanoing  districts  and  divisions  do 
their  duty,  I  cannot  see  that  selection 
will  be  a  very  difficult  thing.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  that  objection  to  confiden- 
tial reports  that  has  been  suggested. 
They  now  exist;  they  are  made  every 
half-year ;  but  when  a  report  is  not  in 
an  officer's  favour,  he  ought  to  be  told 
what  is  wrong,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  amending.  1 
never  made  a  confidential  report  against 
an  officer  without  informing  him  of  it. 
It  is  very  important  he  should  know 
what  is  defective  on  an  inspection,  be- 
cause  by  the  next  inspection  he  may 
improve  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  promo- 
tion. I  really  cannot  see  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  system 
prevails  in  other  countries ;  it  exists  in 
Austria.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
Austrian  Army,  and  I  never  heard  any 
objection  urged  against  the  means  insti- 
tuted to  test  the  capabilities  and  the 
qualities  of  officers.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  said  about  the  regimental 
system,  and  it  may  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects — ^military  and  social.  With  re- 
gard to  the  military  aspect,  if  we  under- 
stand by  the  regimental  system  the 
superintendence  of  the  men  by  their 
officers,  I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
not  be  as  well  looked  after  imder  a  non- 
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purcliase  system  as  they  are  now.  I 
doubt  very  mucli  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  officers  should  continue  to  serve 
in  the  same  regiments.  By  doing  so  I 
think  officers  are  apt  to  get  narrow  ideas ; 
to  think  nothing  of  the  general  service 
and  only  of  their  own  regiments;  and 
to  become  restricted  in  their  views  like 
persons  who  live  in  small  communities. 
On  this  point  I  will,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  quoto  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  distinguished  officer 
who  has  seen  considerable  service.  He 
says — 

'*  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
pnrchnsc,  and  think  the  Government  have  acted 
in  the  matter  with  the  greatest  liberalitj.  The 
purchase  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  bad  in  eVery 
way.  It  has  a  tendency  to  mak«  oflScers  think 
less  of  their  obligations  to  the  pubtie  aD.4  the 
duties  of  their  profession  in  time  of  peace ;  tUSjC. 
are  apt  to  look  on  their  commissions  as  their  own 
property,  and  there  is  great  reluctance  in  getting 
rid  of  incflBcicnt  officers  on  account  of  the  large 
sums  they  may  hare  invested.  Our  best  oflScers 
are  frequently  lost  to  the  service  (especially  when 
married  and  with  families)  rather  than  risk  the . 
money  they  have  paid.  .  .  .  Under  the  regi- 
mental system,  by  which  an  ofificer,  as  a  rule, 
rises  from  ensign  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  own 
corps,  his  ideas  become  prejudiced  and  confined, 
and  he  has  less  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice at  large  than  those  of  his  own  regiment. 
There  are  a  sensitiveness  and  touchiness  about 
regiments  which  render  officers  of  other  corps 
extremely  reluctant  to  act  up  to  the  Queen*8  regu- 
lations in  checking  irregularities  which  come 
under  their  notice  on  duty  and  otherwise.  It  must 
strike  everyone  the  great  want  of  unanimity 
among  military  men  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  the  day  in  connection  with  their  profession, 
and,  consequently,  the  little  weight  our  opinions 
have  with  the  public ;  and  this  is  more  or  less 
traceable  to  the  present  system,  and  the  difficulty 
an  officer  has  in  freeing  himself  from  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  the  regiment  he  has  spent  his  life 
in.  .  .  .  For  an  Army  to  bo  successful  in  the 
field  it  must  be  carefully  trained  in  time  of  peace, 
requiring  all  the  care,  energy,  patience,  and  pro- 
fessional pride  of  which  officers  are  capable.  .  .  . 
In  time  of  war  there  is  no  self-sacrifice  or  priva- 
tion that  our  officers  are  not  equal  to ;  but  in 
theso  days  of  rapid  campaigns — of  railroads  and 
telegraphy,  and  other  means  of  improved  commu- 
nication and  locomotion — there  is  no  longer  the 
time  to  train  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
as  in  the  long  wars  of  former  days,  when  organiza- 
tion was  pretty  much  on  a  par  among  the  armies 
of  Europe,  and  no  breech-loaders  and  arms  of  pre- 
cision existed,  which  render  mistakes  so  fatal,  and 
call  for  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession and  the  art  of  war  from  officers  of  every 
rank.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  our  officers 
do  not  make  a  profession  of  the  Army  in  tho  same 
sense  as  abroad  ;  off  duty  military  topics  are 
looked  on  as  so-called  *  shop,'  and  considered  by 
the  junior  ranks  rather  a  bore.  I  really  think 
that  the  purchase  system  tends  so  much  to  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  officer!  of  the  Army,  cipeoially 
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in  the  junior  ranks,  that  the  country  ought  to  fot 
rid  of  it  at  any  expense." 

It  is  only  fair  I  should  mention  who  my 
correspondent  is,  and  he  has  given  me 
permission  to  mention  his  name;  it  is 
Colonel  Cameron,  of  the  4th  Begiment ; 
and  perhaps  I  may  trespass  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  tho  House  by  stating  what 
are  his  claims  to  attention,  as  recorded 
in  The  Army  List — 

"  Colonel  Cameron  served  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  during  the  Eastern  Campaign  of  185i, 
including  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  as  Assistant  Engineer,  Right  Attack. 
He  was  severely  wounded  on  the  20th  of  October, 
while  in  command  of  the  Volunteer  Sharpshooters 
of  the  1st  Division  (medal  with'  two  clasps.  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  fifth  class  of  the  Medjidie, 
and  Turkish  medal).  Commanded  the  3rd  Regi- 
ment German  Legion,  with  commission  of  lieute- 
nant colonel,  from  May,  1855,  to  November,  1856, 
out  of  which  time  seven  months  in  Turkey.  Com- 
ffiUjded  the  1st  Battalion  4th  King's  Own  Regi- 
ment throughout  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and 
was  pres^fit  ^^  ^^®  action  of  Arogee  and  the  capture 
of  Mngdala  {^ntioncd  in  Lord  Napier's  despatches 
as  having  wonSJ)i>  admiration  by  the  manner  ia 
which  he  has  coWia°(l®<i  ^I>  eicellent  regiment, 
and  the  soldierliktf>{pi"t  ^hich,  by  his  teaching 
and  example,  he  hasSlJ  ^•U  fostered  and  maiiH 
tained) ;  brevet  of  coloulsL  ^*^'*  ^^^  medaL" 

Even  now  officers  do  w^  always  remain 
in  the  same  regiment\|*^d  there  are 
some  who  have  been  in  lOTpy  regiments, 
and  my  hon.  and  gallant  Ffljei^d  (Captain 
Vivian)  quoted  a  Return  relj^g  ^  ^^^ 
officers  now  serving  with  theiit^fif^®^*" 
which  showed  that  while  theM|  ^®^  ^^ 
lieutenant-colonels  who  had  rilfe^  from 
the  lowest  commissioned  rank  \*^  ^^ 
present  regiment,  there  wore  86  ^^nf  ^^  5^ 
joined  them  from  other  regimentsX  ■*■  ~ 
not  think  that  what  is  called  tho  y®8^r 
mental  system  will  in  any  way  bo  iiij 
by  the  abolition  of  purchase.  I  am  i^  , 
that  every  hon.  Member  will  agree  \^^ 
me  that  the  social  system  of  the  Brit. 
Army  is,  on  tho  whole,  excellent,  a 
that  there  is  a  good  feeling  among  tl**® 
officers.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  stc 
extravagance  and  expenditure  it  woiil 
be  most  important  not  only  as  affectin 
the  happiness  of  tho  officers,  but  also  oL 
affecting  the  well-being  of  tho  men. 
Coming  to  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  believe  compulsory- 
service  to  be  possible  in  England.  In 
the  Bill  there  is  a  clause  empowering^ 
resort  to  the  Ballot  in  an  emergency. 
My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  has  asked 
what  an  emergency  is.  I  should  think 
it  would  be  anything  like  a  threat  of 
invasion.    Although  you  ma/  hare  in 
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your  Bill  power  to  resort  to  the  Ballot, 
which  means  compulsory  service  for  the 
time,  such  is  the  feeling  of  this  country 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  the  Ballot,  because  men  would 
voluntarily  come  forward  to  defend  their 
country  in  such  numbers  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  for  the  Ballot.  Ab  to  Be- 
serves,  time  is  required  to  form  them. 
That  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
day.  What  is  wanted  is  sustained  and 
not  spasmodic  effort  —  constant,  steady, 
persevering  effort  to  arrive  at  perfection, 
buch  is  the  system  pursued  in  Prussia 
and  in  the  German  Army.  When  we 
see  the  great  results  of  the  recent  war, 
we  cannot  but  admit  the  perfection  of 
that  system  which  Prussia  has  been 
steadily  completing  since  1806,  after  she 
had  suffered  very  great  losses.  Our 
policy  ought  to  be  continued,  steady, 
persevering  efforts  imtil  we  arrive  at 
perfection.  To  arrive  at  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  is  the  first  step.  I  cor- 
dially concur  in  what  has  been  said 
about  improved  organization;  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  that  direction,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  object 
we  have  in  view  is  to  define  duties  and 
fix  responsibilities.  Our  endeavour  has 
been  to  decentralize  the  Army,  and  to 
make  general  officers  commanding  dis- 
tricts responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
efficiency.  They  should  be  held  respon- 
sible, and  should  not  be  able  to  blame 
either  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  War 
Office  ;  and  the  policy  of  enabling  them 
to  discharge  their  duties  properly  and  of 
holding  them  responsible  is  that  which 
it  is  intended  to  pursue.  Before  sitting 
down,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  an- 
other branch  of  the  subject.  I  wish  to 
live  with  the  times,  and  to  see  the  Army, 
like  other  institutions,  reformed ;  but  as 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  against  offi- 
cers in  the  Army,  I  wish  to  say  for  them 
that  I  think  they  should  be  treated  with 
some  indulgence.  I  can  recollect  the 
day  when  a  professionally  educated 
Army  was  decried,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  I  am  acting  contrary  to  constitu- 
tional principles  when  I  say  that  we 
really  do  require  an  Army  of  men  edu- 
cated for  their  profession,  and  not  an 
Army  officered  by  men  competent  to  per- 
form ordinary  duties  only,  and  who, 
when  those  duties  are  performed,  retire 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  special  pleasures 
belonging  to  their  social  station.  The 
officers  of  the  British  Army  have  done 


their  duty  on  all  occasions,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  although  they  are 
placed  in  a  position  different  from  that 
occupied  by  the  officers  of  any  Army  in 
Europe.  They  are  called  upon  very  often 
to  perform  duties  of  a  very  distasteful 
character,  involving  long  exile  in  un- 
healthy stations,  and  with  none  of  **  the 
pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war."  I  am  not  a  laudator  temporis 
acti;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  express 
an  opinion  that  in  all  cases  they  have 
done  their  duty  with  zeal,  loyalty,  and 
efficiency.  I  would  also,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  say  one  word  in 
favour  of  the  rank  and  file.  '  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  Army,  no  matter  how 
they  have  enlisted,  or  whence  they 
come,  have  proved  themselves  brave 
men  in  battle,  patient  under  privation, 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  coimtry,  devoted 
to  their  officers.  They  have  been  brave 
men,  and  I  think  the  Army  of  the  future 
— if  I  may  so  style  it — will  do  their  duty 
with  equal  zeal,  efficiency,  and  courage. 
But,  Sir,  I  think  it  will  be  well  also  if 
the  Army  of  the  future  turned  occasion- 
ally to  the  page  of  history,  and  learnt  to 
emulate  the  great  deeds  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  them. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said,  he 
was  bound  to  admit  that  the  opinions  of 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  were  worthy  of 
respect ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  in  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  purchase.  In  the  few 
remarks  he  intended  to  make  he  should 
consider  the  question — firstly,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  officers — in  the  interest  of 
those  men  who  had  invested  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  their  com- 
missions; and,  secondly,  in  the  much 
wider  interest  of  the  nation.  He  should 
consider  whether  they  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain so  much  more  efficiency  in  the  Army, 
by  adopting  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  it,  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  enormous  sum  necessary 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  purchase.  He 
admitted  there  were  anomalies  in  the 
purchase  system ;  but  the  blame  for  them 
was  due  to  successive  Governments,  who 
had  been  paid  large  sums  of  money  for 
commissions  by  officers,  and  who  be- 
lieved the  conditions  of  their  contract  to 
be  that  if  they  remained  in  the  service 
and  proved  themselves  efficient,  they 
would  one  day  command  the  regiments 
in  which  they  had  the  honour  to  serve. 
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The  Qovemmont  now,  howerer,  souglit 
to  break  their  contract,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  bear  the  consequences  of  so  doing 
by  compensating  the  persons  injured  by 
the  line  of  action  they  proposed  to  take. 
The  Government  Bill  would,  by  abolish- 
ing purchase,  place  officers  of  great  expe- 
rience and  length  of  service  under  great 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  their 
juniors,  and  even  if  it  would  effect  reforms 
in  some  directions  it  would  bo  unwise 
to  cause  officers  to  associate  these  reforms 
with  the  Bill  which  had,  in  their  opinion, 
inflicted  great  personal  hardship  upon 
them.  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nortn  Lancashire  (Mr.  Stanley)  that 
GK)vernment  should  either  compound  at 
once  with  the  officers,  or  enter  into  an 
engagement  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  the  shape  of  compensation 
at  the  expiration  of  a  stated  time.  He 
had  thought  before  hearing  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  last  addressed  the  House,  that 
Qt)vemment  expected  after  their  Bill 
passed  to  draw  the  officers  from  the  same 
social  rank  which  now  supplied  them; 
but  the  right  hon.  and  gaolant  Gentle- 
man expressed  a  wish  to  have  in  the 
future  a  professional  class  of  officers. 
[Sir  Henry  Storks  :  **  Professionally 
instructed"  was  the  phrase  I  used.]  By 
such  an  officer  he  should  understand  one 
who  was  dependent  for  the  means  of 
sustenance  solely  on  his  pay,  and,  if  he 
was  right  in  so  thinking,  the  successor 
to  the  present  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  post  he  lately  held  would  have 
his  hands  full  of  work  in  attending 
to  the  large  number  of  applicants  for 
out-door  rolief  who  would  be  called  into 
existence  by  the  working  of  the  plan. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  regimental 
system  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  mode  of  promotion 
proposed  by  the  Government ;  but  his  ex- 
perience taught  him  that  the  contrary 
would  bo  the  case.  Now  that  a  man 
knew  he  would  be  promoted  in  the  regi- 
ment in  which  he  had  served  he  would 
remain  in  that  regiment,  though,  as  in 
the  Eifle  Brigade,  promotion  was  slow, 
and  would  do  his  utmost  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  regi- 
ment whose  traditions  ho  so  much  loved. 
The  case  of  the  11th  Hussars,  to  which 
Colonel  Fraser  had  been  appointed  from 
another  regiment,  and  in  which  the  ex- 
cellent service  in  existence  before  Colonel 
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Eraser's  appointment  had  been  maiiL- 
tained  and  continued  by  him,  was  alluded 
to  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  Go- 
vernment plan  would  not  effect  the  re- 
gimental system.  But  it  simply  proved, 
if  it  proved  anything,  that  Colonel  Fraser 
was  a  practical  officer,  for,  if  the  officer 
appointed  had,  instead  of  being  sensible 
and  conciliatory,  been  cross-grained  and 
self-opinionated,  he  would  probably  have 
thrown  over  the  traditions  of  the  regi- 
ment in  favour  of  his  own  views,  and 
nothing  but  dissatisfaction  and  heart- 
burning would  have  resulted.  On  a 
previous  evening  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Hereford  (Major  Arbuthnot) 
called  attention  to  remarks  made  in 
a  preceding  debate  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  to  the 
effect  that  Government  could  not  expect 
competent  engineers  to  go  out  to  India 
for  a  miserable  annual  pittance  of  £240, 
and  he  asked  how,  then,  could  they  think 
it  likely  men  would  enter  the  Amy  for 
pay  amounting  to  only  £90  a-year.  This 
was  a  very  clear  and  convincing  way  of 
putting  the  point.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  If  CK>- 
vernment  wished  to  secure  the  services 
of  professionally  educated  soldiers,  who 
were  entirely  dependent  on  their  pay,  they 
must  construct  an  increased  scale  of  remu- 
neration, and  so  entail  much  additional 
expense  on  the  country.  One  of  the 
objections  raised  against  the  purchase 
system  was  that  under  its  operation  in- 
competent officers  could  not  be  ffot  rid 
of ;  but  those  who  brought  this  objection 
forward  forgot  or  chose  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
bound  to  rid  the  Army  of  any  officers 
who  proved  themselves  to  be  either  in- 
competent or  inefficient.  It  was  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  talk  about  the 
competency  or  incompetency  of  the  men 
in  the  lower  ranks  in  tho  Army.  To 
ensure  an  efficient  and  economical  Army 
some  practical  test  should  be  applied  to 
the  heads  of  Departments,  because  it 
was  absurd  to  lay  down  regulations  for 
the  lower  grades  of  officers  when  it  was 
well  known  that  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments appointed  were  entirely  ignorant, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  of  the  wants 
of  the  services  over  which  they  were  to 
preside.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  War  Minister  had,  however, 
during  the  two  years  he  had  presided 
over  the  War  Department,  appied  his 
great  ability  to  the  subject,  and  had 
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succeeded  in  becoming  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  present  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  would  do  the  same.  At  pre- 
sent heads  of  Departments  had  entirely 
to  rely  for  information  on  subordinates, 
which  was  a  bad  system.  As  long  as 
their  subordinates  Imew  that  they  were 
dependent  on  them  for  information,  they 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  upon 
themselves  than  they  otherwise  would 
do.  As  to  the  proposal  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  he  could  not  see  in  whose 
interest  it  was  made.  If  we  were  to 
have  exactly  the  same  class  of  officers 
hereafter  as  now — that  was  to  say,  officers 
in  the  same  social  grade  —  men  with 
some  slight  means  of  their  own,  and  the 
majority  of  our  officers  were  such — and 
who  did  not  object  to  the  purchase  system, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  there  was  no  use  in 
abolislung  purchase  for  their  sake.  As 
to  non-purchase,  or  poor  officers,  it  was 
perfectly  clear  the  abolition  of  purchase 
would  not  benefit  them,  because  they 
rose  more  rapidly  imder  the  present 
system  than  they  would  under  that  which 
was  proposed.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  G-entleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  gave  a  few  instances  of  officers 
who  had  been  imable  to  rise  on  account 
of  a  want  of  money,  and  he  thought  it 
was  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Truro  (Captain  Vivian)  who  said  that  no 
man,  whatever  his  qualification,  could 
ever  rise  in  his  profession  unless  he  had 
money.  Now,  in  the  regiment  in  which 
he  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  had  the 
honour  to  serve,  there  were  two  gentle- 
men who  had  risen  from  the  ranks ;  one 
of  them  was  a  Staff  officer  and  the  other 
was  paymaster.  The  Staff  officer  was  a 
most  distinguished  man.  He  had  served 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
he  had  requested  him  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  to  oppose  the  proposed  change 
— it  worked  wdl  for  the  Army,  and  in 
his  case  it  represented  many  thousands 
of  poimds.  Turn  whichever  way  he 
would,  he  could  not  see  in  whose  in- 
terests this  proposal  was  made.  It  might 
be  said  that  clamour  out-of-doors  had 
urged  the  Government  to  make  this  pro- 
posal; but  he  should  have  imagmed 
that  the  Government  was  strong  enough 
to  have  resisted  clamour  out-of-doors. 
No  doubt  the  purchase  system  was  wrong 
in  principle ;  but  every  practical  man 
knew  that  it  worked  well.  The  more 
men  examined  into  the  purohase  system 


the  more  they  became  in  favoTir  of  it. 
Strange  to  say,  a  Yote  was  to  be  taken 
on  the  Estimates  of  £5,000  to  pay  out 
old  captains  and  lieutenants  out  of  the 
artUlery,  in  order  to  give  some  impetus  to 
promotion,  and  it  does  seem  absurd  that 
we  should  pay  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  abolish  a  system  which  has  worked 
well  for  one  which,  as  this  Vote  clearly 
demonstrates,  has  not  worked  well.  If 
the  present  proposal  were  carried,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
regimental  system,  and  hon.  Members  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  were  aware  of  that 
fact,  for  nothing  would  give  greater  dis- 
satisfaction, and  destroy  that  esprit  de 
corps  that  at  present  prevailed,  dian  to 
adopt  a  system  that  would  put  young 
majors  over  the  heads  of  old  captains 
in  the  same  regiment.  The  House  had 
been  told  that  the  officers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army  were  opposed  to  all  re- 
form. He  denied  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  reform  ;  but  they  had  a  great 
dread  of  civilian  interference,  and  he 
thought  the  reasons  were  obvious.  It 
was  just  possible  that  in  the  wars  in 
which  the  Army  had  been  engaged  dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  generalship 
was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  little  want  of 
stratagem.  That,  however,  was  made 
up  by  hard  fighting  and  valour  on  the 
part  of  officers  and  men  ;  but  everyone 
of  those  departments  in  which  the  civi- 
lian element  predominated  was  charac- 
terized by  incapacity  and  inefficiency. 
During  the  Crimean  War  the  Commis- 
sariat broke  down  in  a  maimer  almost 
unparalleled  in  history  Committee  after 
Committee  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  cause  of  that  break-down,  and  if  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Army  had  a 
dread  of  civilian  interference,  they  had 
a  greater  dread  of  the  influence  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  than  any  hon.  Genue- 
man  in  England.  They  had  been  told 
he  was  aiThereditary^ArmyEefonner. 
and  it  would  no  doubt  be  recollected 
that  a  certain  relation  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  accomplished  a  reform — namely, 
the  transfer  of  the  Commissariat  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  War  Office,  but  it  was  an 
involuntary   reform,  and    only    accom- 

Elished  ai^r  the  Crimean  Army  had 
een  almost  destroyed.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Army  looked  forward  with  some 
dread  to  any  proposal  that  came  from 

ISecand  E$ading — Second  Ni^hU 
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a  momber  of  the  rome  &inilj.  He  justice  to  the  officers ;  by  withludldiiiff 
-was  airaid  that  hon.  Members  below  the  the  OTer-rernlntioii  price  we  shoold  avoid 
Gangway  had  not  paid  sufficient  atten-  the  scand^  of  rewarding  men  by  Aft 
tion  to  the  merits  of  the  purchase  sys-  of  Parliament  for  violating  the  law. 
tem,  which  had  certainly  acted  well  in  Coming  to  the  expense  of  retiring  offi- 
practice.  He  felt  bound,  as  representing  cers  under  the  new  system,  he  did  not 
a  constituency  which  would  have  to  pay  think  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  sum  that  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  country, 
would  be  required,  to  point  out  his  ob-  for  what  could  bo  easier  than  to  require 
jections  to  the  proposed  scheme,  which  that  each  person  obtaining  a  oommiBsion 
were  that  it  would  not  conduce  to  effi-  should  place  a  sum  of  money  in  a  sort 
ciency,  that  a  system  of  selection  must  of  insurance  in  the  hands  of  the  Oovem- 
be  a  system  of  favouritism,  and  that  it  ment,  to  be  returned  to  him,  with  incre- 
would  bo  the  means  of  introducing  ment,  when  he  was  superannuated.  OF 
politics  into  the  Army,  "Whichever  way  course  those  officers  who  died,  who  loft 
he  looked  at  the  proposal,  he  found  it  .to  the  service  before  the  time  for  super- 
be  more  and  more  objectionable,  and  annuation,  or  who  attained  the  raiuc:  of 
that  it  combined,  in  a  manner  which  he  major-general,  would  not  have  the  money 
thought  nothing  but  the  most  perverted  returned  at  all.  He  considered  that  these 
ingenuity  could  devise,  the  elements  of  points  were  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
confusion,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance,  the  Government.  What  the  House 
Mb.  8TAFLET0N  said,  that  the  wished  was  to  have  our  officers  better 
Amendment  the  House  was  asked  to  educated,  so  that  they  should  be  able  to 
support  was  so  drawn  that  hon.  Mem-  act  if  left  to  themselves  as  the  Prussian 
bers  opposite  could  vote  for  it,  and  yet  officers  described  in  7^  Timet  were  said 
afterwards  when  in  office  carry  a  mea-  to  be. 

sure  similar  to  that  of  the  Government.        Moved,  "  That  the  debate  be  now  ad- 
It  was  no  such  great  exaggeration  to  say  joumed."--f  S.V  John  JPaktmton.) 
that  commissions  were  put  up  to  auction.       -,      ■^T  iT^cfii,-,-nTT.       -j 
Eich  and  ambitious  <Xrstought  over  "   ^^ /*^^^^?^  ,^^V"  'Kt^ 
the  heads  of  those  who  could  Jay  cus-  Pf";!*^  ^1*''m'T^  "S*^*'  ^T^  ^a 
tomary   over  -  regulation    pricergiving  the  debate  should  be  adjourned,  he  did 
them  money  to  withdraw  their  nam™,  anS  l°\  ^^\^°^  J^^  purpose  of  object^, 
when  they  could  not  get  on  in  one  regi-  ^"'jf^  ^°H  'll.*'™  "«^t  ^.^  *°        T 
ment  by  ftiis  means  they  exchanged  into  ^^^^e  *i^Kf  *«,/t^**^  T^ 
another.    He  thought  it  would  be  better  1°^^  »°'.^*  ^°'^^,  be  finished  on 
to  discuss  the  mode  by  which  the  Go-  Monday  evening.     [Cnw  of  No  ;  no  un- 
vermnent   proposed   to   carry  out  the  aerBtanding.J 

scheme  rather  than  the  necessity  of  the       Debate  /urlher  amounted  till  MoHday 

scheme  itself,  that  being  beyond  fiirther  next. 
argument.     The  Government  proposed 

to  repay  to  each  ofiieer  the  ovet-regula-  MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 
tion  price  of  his  commission  j  but  that  SISTER  BILL— [Bill  S.] 

payment  would  be  deferred,  contingent,  {ifr.  Thirmai  Ckamben,  Mr.  MorUi/,) 

and  conditional.     It  would  be  deferred,        couurrTEE.     [^Progreu,  Stk  Mareh.^ 
because  only  a  certain  number  of  offl-       buj  cotuidered  in  Committee, 
cers  would  be  aUowed  to  soU  out  in  any  ^  ^    Committee.) 

one  regiment ;  it  would  be  contmgent,  i,iii  mo  ^juumiibuoB.;  ^ 

because  if  an  officer  should  die  before        Amendment  again  proposed,  in  page  1, 

his  time  of  soiling  out  came  he  would  ^i^e  8,  to  leave  out  aU  the  words  from 

lose  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money ;  *l»e  word   "heretofore"  to  the  second 

and  it  would  be  conditional,  because  in  ■^O'd  "  or,"  m  line  9,  both  inclusive."— 

order  to   obtain  the  money  the  officer  (^w  -2««T  Sebmn-IUet/on.) 
would  have  to  rehnquisli  his  profession.        Mb.  GATHOItNE  HARDY  said,  it 

But  surely  the  immediate  payment  of  would  be  well  that  the  Committee  should 

the  regulation  price  would  be  preferred  understand  the  question  before  it.     The 

by  many  persons  to  the  deferred  con-  effect  of  the  clause  as  it  stood  would  be 

tiugent  and  conditionEil  payment  of  the  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  persons  who 

ovet-rerulation  price.    By  paying  the  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  act  in 

regulation  price  at  once  we  should  do  violation  of  the  law,  and  that  wsa  a 
Zord  George  Uainilton 
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most  important  questjoa,   upon  wMcIi  tion,  on  the  whole,  in  giving  validity  to 

they  ougnt  to  h&re  the  opinion  of  the  the  marriageB  referred  to  in  the  daose. 

Qorenunent.     There  vere  many  cases  The  Act  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  first 

in  which  persons  who  had  thus  married  time  gave  validity  by  retrospective  action 

had  afterwards  separated,  and  the  ques-  to  what  was  undoubtedly  a  violation  of 

tion  was,  were  these  persons  to  be  held  the  law.     It  became  certain  that  such 

as  married  in  spite  of  themBelves?  an  example  would  be  followed  by  oon- 

Mr.  Q.  B.  OBEOOBY  said,  that  these  tinuous  efforts  to  alter  the  law  in  some 

marriaees  up  to  1835  were  not  void,  but  respects,  and  tbey  were  bound  to  take 

voidable,  by  the  action  of  the  £ccleai-  that  into  consideration  in  making  allow- 

ftBtical  Courts  ;  but  since  then  they  were  ance  for  persons  who  had  contracted 

void  ip»0  facto.  these  alliances  since  1B35.     It  appeared 

Mb.   BEEESFOED    HOPE   said,    a  io  him  that  the  dictates  both  of  equity 

great  deal  of  confusion  had  been  caused  and  policy  were  in  favour  of  the  course 

by,    and  much    migrepreBentation    em-  taken  by  his  hon,  and  learned  Friend, 

ployed    as    to    the    word    "  voidable."  always  supposing  that  he  had — as  be 

Every  marriage  within  tJie  prohibited  believed  he  had — provided  completely 

d^^rees  was  only  voidable  up  to  1835;  for  the  protection  of  proprietary  righto. 

BO  that  the  most  horrible  allianoes  of  the  ,-,       ..           ■    „  nn.  .  .i.            i 

near..*  kiiidp«d  belonged  lo  tt.l  da»  OuestioiL  put,  «  Thot  Ihe  worf.  pro- 

np  to  th.t  dale,  and  eqSallj  will  the  one  ^  5  ^  '""  »«'  •^'^  P'"'  »'  "'• 

now  under  discussion,  could  only  be  pre-  ^""•^°' 

vented  by  a  sense  of  common  decency.  The  Committee  AWi&i :  —  Ayes  ISS; 

All  the  argument  used  on  the  other  side  Noes  98 :  Majority  35. 

on  that  subj  ect  tending  to  show  that  any  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 

particular  indidgence  was  shown  to  this  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrovi. 
particular  degree  was  simply  misrepre' 


„  „..„,™™,  ,  ,  ,  ™  „  WESTMEATH,  4o.,  UNLAWFUL  COM- 
Mb.  BABNETT  asked  the  Ohanoellor  BUTAT10NS.— OOHMITTEE.  ' 
of  the  Exchequer  what  he  would  say  „  „  '  tt  .  T.n.TXT/imrtiT 
supposing  some  person  should  turn  up  T^  Makqtjess  of  HAETpOTON 
who  demanded  a  return  of  legacy  duQr  rTf*  the  n^ination  of  the  Select  Corn- 
on  the  ground  that,  being  a  son  of  a  de-  ™"t^.  "°  Westmeath,  &c.,  Unlawful 
ceased  wife's  sister,  he  would  be  bound  Combmationa. 

to  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  property  left  Eelsct  CommittM  nominaterf .-  —  Marqaeu  of 

bim  ;  whereas  being  now  legitimate,  he  niBiiiroioM,  Mr,  Dkuuj,  Mr.  Solioiior  Gi- 

jonld  be  entifled  to  the  propert,  £,«,  of  J^l  fliJ'S'i.f-p.f.r.'Mf  i'DS-T." 

i?      „^.,,^„,, „ VJBooant  Sahdok.   Mr.   Jamib,  Mr.  FiuBiKTOlt, 

The  CHANCELLOE  OF  THE  EXCHE-  Mr.  Masdihi,  Mr.  Rnuiu.  Guuit,  Mr.  Gei- 

QTIEE  said,  the  answer  would  be  that  qobt,  Mr.  Bruin,  tod  Mr.  Serjeant  Sbiblock  : 

the  money  being  lawfuUv  paid  would  — P""'  i»  wnd  for  penoni,  ptpen,  uid  nooidi ; 

not  be  returned.  Fir.  to  bo  the  qaorum. 

Me.  hunt  appealed  to  the  Prime  Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Sir,  when  the 
Minister  to  state  his  opinion  and  that  of  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
the  Government  upon  the  question  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  moved  the 
giving  to  the  Bill  the  retrospective  ac-  appointmentof  this  Committee,  the  noble 
tion  proposed,  observing  that  if  it  were  Lord  intimated  that  it  was  to  be  a 
passed  in  its  present  shape  others  who  Secret  Committee  ;  but  in  subsequent 
happened  to  contract  marriages  here-  discussions  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the 
after  within  degrees  remoter,  but  yet  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  declared  that 
forbidden,  would  come  to  Parliament  the  Committee  was  to  act  upon  the  ordi- 
with  an  irresistible  daim  to  have  these  nary  powers  vested  in  all  Select  Corn- 
marriages  legalized.  mittoes  of   this  House,   whereby  they 

Ma.  GLADSTONE,  having  remarked  would  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  whether 

that  no  Government  had  hitneno  been  they  would   suppress  any  parts  of  the 

called  upon  to  declare  its  views  on  the  evidence  given  before  them  in  their  Ee- 

question,  and  admitting  that  it  was  far  ports  to  t£s  House.     But  the  right  hon. 

&om  being  free  &om  difficulties,  thought  Qentleman  added  that,   although   this 

his  hon.   and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  was  a  Select  Committee,  it  would  not 

Chambers)  had  exercised  a  wise  disore-  have  power  to  report  ita  opinion  with 
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respect  to  any  remedy  for  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  the 
House.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  examined  the 
precedent  which  was  established  in  1852, 
and  I  find  from,  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  that  instance  that  it  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Napier, 
at  that  time  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, in  these  terms — 

**  To  inquire  into  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  which 
were  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  into 
the  immediate  cause  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
those  districts,  and  into  the  efBcieucyof  the  laws, 
and  of  their  administration  for  the  suppression  of 
guch  cjiroe  and  outrage." 

In  the  Journals  of  this  House  I  find 
entries  from  which  I  learn  that  this 
Committee  was  appointed  on  the  19th  of 
March',  1852,  and  that  on  the  4th  of 
May  following,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
House  that  the  Committee  should  have 
power  to  report  their  opinion,  together 
with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken 
before  them,  to  this  House.  Now,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  ccuse  pre- 
cisely in  point.  Whenever  the  House 
appoints  a  Select  Committee  it  appoints 
what  is  a  delegation  of  its  own ;  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  consistent  with  all  usage 
that,  inasmuch  as  such  Committee  ema- 
nates from  this  House,  so,  as  its  delega- 
tion, it  is  reponsible  to  the  House,  and 
that  its  Beport  must  be  made  to  this 
House,  as  the  sole  source  of  the  au- 
thority by  which  it  calls  for  persons  and 
Papers,  and  enters  into  an  examination 
of  them.  K  the  Committee  now  pro- 
posed to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  not,  or  if  there  is  to  be  an 
understanding  that  it  is  not,  to  report 
the  evidence  it  takes,  or  its  own  opinion, 
to  the  House,  then  it  will  have  been 
appointed  upon  terms  different  from  those 
I  have  ever  known  in  any  previous  case 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, because,  in  this  instance,  a  Se- 
lect Committee  of  the  House  will  have 
been  appointed,  as  it  were,  to  be  an 
assistant  department  of  the  Executive. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  shakes  his 
head.  Well,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  I 
hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  ex- 
plain that  ti^s  Committee  is  to  have  the 
power  of  reporting  to  the  House  any 
portion  of  the  evidence  it  may  think 
fit — [Mr.  Gladstone  :  Hear,  hear !] — 
and  to  report  any  opinion  it  may  arrive 
at  to  this  House.     [Mr.  Gladstone: 

Mr.  Newdegate 


Hear,  hear!]  Because,  as  £ar  as  the 
debates  have  gone  hitherto,  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  is  directly  the  reverse. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  :  No,  no !]  And  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  the  districts  concerned 
in  the  Inquiry,  had  come  down  to  the 
House  and  announced  that  he  wished  to 
appoint  a  Boyal  Commission,  under  the 
powers  of  the  Crown,  and  had  selected 
certain  Members  of  the  House  to  serve 
upon  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  House 
would  not  have  objected.  Or,  if  he  had 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  constitute  a  Parlia- 
mentary Commission,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  such  a  measure,  the  House 
might  have  directed  the  Commission  to 
report  to  Her  Majesty.  Then  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  had  full  discretion 
as  to  whether  they  would  report  any 
part  of  the  evidence  taken,  or  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Commissioners,  to  the  House. 
I  beg  now  to  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  of  the  year  1852,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Unlawful  Combinations,  &c.y 
in  Westmeath,  and  adjoining  parts  of 
Meath  and  King's  Coimty,  have  power 
to  report  the  evidence  taken  before  them, 
together  with  their  opinion  thereon,  to 
this  House.  I  make  that  Motion,  be- 
cause it  is  the  impression  not  only  on  my 
own  mind,  but  on  the  minds  of  other 
Members  of  the  House,  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  in  unusual  terms,  and 
unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  shows 
that  it  is  not,  I  shall  take  the  opinion  of 
the  House  upon  the  question. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*That  the  Select  Committee  have  power  to 
report  the  Eyidence  taken  before  them,  and  their 
Opinion  thereon  to  the  House/ — {Mr,  Newde^ 
gate.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  as  the 
Motion  was  now  framed  he  had  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  asked  whe- 
ther  the  Order  of  Eeference  would  enable 
the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Gt}vemment  had  ex- 
ercised the  powers  which  they  already 
possessed  ? 

The  Mabquess  op  HAETINGTON 
understood  that  this  must  form  part  of 
the  Inquiry  to  be  entered  upon  by  the 
Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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GAME  LAWS  AMENDMENT  (nO.    2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lobd  Adtooatb,  Bill  to 
amend  and  assimilate,  in  certain  reipecta,  the 
Laws  of  England  and  Scotland  relating  to  Game, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  The  Lobd  Adtooatb 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bbuoi. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF      L0ED8, 
IVidayy  lOth  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]  — PuBuo  Bill— jFYr«(  Rsading^ 
Prison  Ministers  '  (87). 

CRIMINAL  LAW— ACQUITTAL  OF 

MARTHA  TORPET. 

OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTION. 

Eabl  stanhope  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  recent  ac- 
quittal of  Martha  Torpey ;  and  to  inquire, 
Whether  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  has  in  contemplation  any 
measure  to  remedy  the  present  state  of 
the  law  ?  The  noble  Earl  said  that  the 
facts  were  so  recent,  and  must  be  so 
familiar  to  their  Lordships,  that  he  need 
only  very  briefly  recapitulate  them.  Li 
the  month  of  December  last  Martha 
Torpey  and  her  husband  were  residing 
at  Leamington,  where  they  appear  to 
have  planned  a  robbery  of  a  most  auda- 
cious character.  They  came  to  London 
and,  by  means  of  a  forged  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, hired  a  furnished  house  at 
the  West  End,  under  the  assimied  name 
of  Tyrrell.  Under  this  name  Torpey 
presented  himself  at  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
London  and  Byder,  the  well-known 
jewellers  of  Bond  Street.  He  repre- 
sented himself  as  desirous  of  purchasing 
some  diamond  ornaments  for  his  wife, 
and  was  shown  some  cases  of  great 
value.  Having  selected  some  of  mese, 
he  requested  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
him  for  the  inspection  of  his  wife  at  the 
house  in  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  which 
he  had  hired  under  a  false  name.  The 
assistant  of  Messrs.  London  and  Byder 
accordingly  called  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed with  cases  of  diamonds  of  the 
value  of  nearly  £4,000.  The  street  door 
was  opened  to  him  by  Torpey  himself, 
for  which  Torpey  apologized,  and  led 
him  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room ;  in 


which  was  Mrs.  Torpey.  The  assistant 
having  displayed  various  diamond  or- 
naments, Torpey  selected  some  to  the 
value  of  about  £2,000.  The  value  of  the 
jewelry  displayed  was  about  £2,600; 
but  there  were  other  ornaments  of  great 
value  in  the  shopman's  bag,  which  he 
had  placed  under  the  table.  After  some 
conversation  Torpey  turned  to  his  wife 
and  said  that  before  concluding  the  pur- 
chase she  had  better  consult  her  sister. 
She  lefb  the  room  on  this  pretence ;  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  saying  that 
her  sister  would  be  there  directly,  and 
then,  stepping  quickly  behmd  the  shop- 
man, placed  a  a  handkerchief  saturated, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  chloroform  or 
some  other  stupefying  substance,  to^his 
face.  Torpey  then  rushed  upon  him 
and  a  struggle  ensued,  during  which 
the  woman  Torpey  again  placed  the 
handkerchief  over  the  man's  face,  and 
held  it  there  for  some  time.  He  then 
became  insensible,  but  on  recovering 
consciousness  found  that  the  jewels  had 
disappeared,  as  had  Torpey  and  his 
wife  also  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bag 
from  which  he  had  taken  the  jewels, 
which  contained  more  jewelry,  was  still 
lying  imder  the  table,  where  he  had 
placed  it.  Torpey  made  his  way  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  disposed  of  some  of 
the  diamonds;  while  the  wife  returned 
to  Leamington,  where,  suspicion  having 
been  excited,  she  was  apprehended.  On 
her  trial  it  appeared  &at  in  three  in- 
steoices  she  had  taken  an  independent 
part  in  the  robbery.  The  forged  letter 
of  recommendation  was  proved  to  be  in 
her  handwriting ;  she  had  sent  away  the 
maid-servant  from  the  house  on  a  false 
message  to  an  address  which  could  not 
be  found,  so  that  this  domestic  might  be 
absent  at  the  time;  and  she  had  left  the 
room  in  which  her  husband  was,  had  pre- 
pared the  handkerchief  with  the  ana3S- 
thetic  out  of  his  presence,  and  had  re- 
turned to  apply  it  herself  to  the  shop- 
man's face.  Moreover,  some  days  after 
the  robbeiy,  she  sent  part  of  the  jewelry 
to  a  cousin  at  Southampton,  requesting 
that  care  should  be  taken  of  it.  She 
was  defended  not  as  denying  the  iden- 
tity or  questioning  the  robbery,  but  on 
the  presumption  that  she  had  acted 
under  the  control  of  her  husband,  and 
therefore  was  not  held  guilty  in  the  eye 
of  the  law ;  and  her  coimsel,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Williams,  made  such  a  speech  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  gentleman  of 
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Iiis  weU-known  ability  and  eloquence. 
Slie  was  acquitted  and  doubtless  by 
this  time  had  rejoined  her  husband  on 
the  Continent,  where  they  were  probably 
living  in  luxury— comparative  luxury — 
on  their  ill-gotten  gain.  Now,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  this  case  reflected  great  dis- 
credit on  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  the  proceedings 
had  been  prematiirely  divulged  by  the 
Press,  the  blame  of  which,  cast  upon 
the  magistrates  by  the  police,  was  cast 
back  upon  the  police  by  the  magistrates. 
Thus  it  happened  that  newspapers  con- 
taining the  particulars  reached  Torpey 
at  Amsterdam  one  morning,  at  the  very 
time  the  police  were,  prepared  to  arrest 
him.  He  hadjust  time,  therefore,  to  make 
his  escape.  Now,  fortunately  for  us,  it 
had  very  often  happened  that  bad  cases 
had  made  good  laws;  and  whenever 
there  had  been  any  flagrant  and  glaring 
instance  of  the  violation  of  justice  under 
the  old  system,  and  whenever,  on  exa- 
mination, it  appeared  that  nothing  could 
be  urged  in  defence  of  that  system,  in 
this  country  of  free  inquiry  its  fate  was 
doomed  and  its  fall  was  near.  He  trusted 
that  this  would  be  the  result  in  this  in- 
stance, and  that  Martha  Torpey  would 
be  entitled  to  some  sort  of  public  grati- 
tude if  the  case  led  to  a  reformation  of 
the  law  where  it  was  much  needed.  The 
presumption  of  law  on  which  she  was 
acquitted  was  thus  laid  down  by  the 
learned  Eecorder,  as  reported  in  The 
Times  of  the  2nd  instant-— 

"  The  jury  ronst  try  the  prisoner  in  the  lame 
way  as  if  her  husband  was  by  her  side.  The  pre- 
sumption of  law  was  that  when  an  act  was  com- 
mitted by  a  wife  in  the  presence  of  her  husband 
it  was  done  under  his  control ;  but  this  presump- 
tion was  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  a  conside- 
ration of  acts  committed  by  the  wife  indepen- 
dently of  the  husband,  and  of  the  character  of 
which  the  jury  were  to  judge." 

The  Recorder,  of  course,  had  no  need  to 
travel  beyond  this  particular  case,  or  he 
might  have  informed  the  jury  that  the 
presumption  of  law  did  not  extend  to 
cases  of  treason  or  murder.  Of  this  their 
Lordships  would  remember  a  striking 
instance  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Manning, 
who  committed  murder  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
justly  condemned,  and  in  due  course 
executed.  Now,  surely  if  the  principle 
was  a  sound  one,  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  oflbnces,  small  and  great; 
but  the  truth  was  that  it  was  found  so 

£arl  Stanhope 


repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice that  a  wife  should  escape  puxush- 
ment  for  murder,  if  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  husband,  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  was  excluded  and  left 
only  to  eases  of  a  less  extreme  degree 
of  guilt.  If  a  woman  committed  an 
offence  under  the  control  of  her  hus- 
band, the  fact  could  be  proved  in  evi- 
dence, without  any  presumption  of  law, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  child  or  an 
agent  might  escape  responsibility.  A 
flagrant  miscarriage  of  justice  had  cer- 
tainly occurred,  and  he  should  much 
regret  it  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
defend  a  defective  law  by  alleging  the 
incompetency  of  the  jury,  for  the  jury 
were  bound  to  look  to  the  general  pre- 
sumption of  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
learned  Eecorder.  There  had  been  similar 
instances  of  legal  absurdities,  which,  on 
the  occurrence  of  flagrant  cases,  had  been 
set  aside.  For  a  long  time  the  mimimery 
of  fines  and  recoveries  existed,  by  which, 
when  a  man  desired  to  settle  his  estate, 
he  had  first,  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  see  it 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  by  a  second 
legal  fiction  to  see  it  re-granted,  both 
processes  involving  considerable  expense. 
So,  again,  for  a  long  period  the  prosecu- 
tions and  exactions  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  were  kept  up,  under  the  plea  that 
they  were  all  for  the  good  of  the  of- 
fender — pro  salute  animw,  for  his  soid's 
health.  When,  however,  the  absurdity 
of  these  proceedings  became  manifest  by 
flagrant  cases  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
interposed  to  abolish  them.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  who 
was  not  only  the  head  of  the  law,  but 
—if  he  might  presume  to  say  so  in  his 
presence— one  of  its  most  distinguished 
ornaments,  could  not  bo  indiflerent  to 
this  great  defect,  and  he  hoped  to  hear 
from  him  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

LoKD  CAIRNS  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  a  question 
that  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  had  been  stated  that  when 
she  was  apprehended  Martha  Torpey 
made  a  statement  that  she  had  been  the 
author  of  the  robber}',  that  her  husband 
had  acted  under  her  directions,  and  that 
it  was  idle  for  the  police  to  look  for  him. 
He  wished  to  know  if  this  was  the  fact, 
was  it  put  before  the  jury  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  and  was  it  part  of 
the  evidence  on  which  they  acquitted  tho 
prisoner? 
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Lordshipsoannot  but  feel  greatlyindebted 
to  the  noble  Earl  who  has  put  the  Ques- 
tion, and  has  taken  such  an  interest  in  the 
due  administration  of  the  law.  I  agree 
with  him  that  when  cases  occur  showing 
great  practical  grievances  arising  under 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  it  is  well 
that  attention  should  be  called  to  them, 
and  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
remedy  should  be  applied.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  owing  to  the  imperfect  statement 
that  has  appeared  of  this  particular  case 
that  the  defect  of  the  law  of  which  the 
noble  Earl  complains  is  supposed  to 
have  occasioned  the  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice which  has  certainly  occurred.  I  think 
that  when  your  Lordships  hear  the  whole 
case,  as  to  which  I  thought  it  my  duty, 
on  the  Notice  given  by  the  noble  Earl, 
to  inform  myself,  you  will  find  that  it 
points  not  to  any  defect  in  the  law,  but 
to  a  defect  in  the  conduct  of  this  par- 
ticidar  jury ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  simply  and  solely  a  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
jury  which  led  to  the  prisoner's  acquit- 
tal. It  is  quite  true  ,that  the  law  pre- 
sumes, in  the  first  instance,  that  when  a 
wife  commits  a  crime  in  the  presence  of 
the  husband  she  is  to  be  taken  as  acting 
imder  his  coercion  and  control.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  exceptions  have  been 
made  to  that  presimiption  of  law  which 
tend,  as  the  noble  Earl  has  justly  said, 
to  impugn  the  expediency  of  the  law 
itself.  The  law,  I  believe,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Saxon  times,  and  has 
existed  1,000  years.  Exceptions  have 
been  made  in  the  case  of  manslaughter 
and  murder ;  and  there  is  also  an  excep- 
tion, or,  rather,  an  explanation  — 
namely,  that  it  being  but  a  presumption, 
and  presumption  being  a  matter  for  the 
jury  to  take  into  consideration  on  the 
evidence,  it  maybe  rebutted  by  evidence. 
The  jury,  therefore,  in  cases  of  theft, 
fraud,  and  robbery,  are  to  presume  co- 
ercion until  the  contrary  is  diown.  The 
contrary  may  be  shown  by  proving — as 
was  clearly  proved  in  this  case  — that  the 
wife  has  acted  apart  from  her  husband, 
and  has  taken  part  in  the  crime  in  his 
absence  and  free  from  his  control.  It 
was  distinctiy  proved  that  Mrs.  Torpey 
had  written  the  fraudulent  letter  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  his  control,  and  that  she  had 
sent  away  the  maidservant  lest  she  should 
be  witness  of  the  robbery,  also  in  the  ab- 


sence of  her  husband.  Another  fkct  ou^ht 
to  have  appeared  at  the  trial,  to  which 
the  Question  of  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  refers,  and  which 
I  will  notice  presently.  Now,  if  the 
case  had  been  barely  put  before  the 
jury,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the  sum- 
ming-up, the  learned  Judge  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  greatiy  in  fault,  for  the 
report  states  that  he  simply  informed 
the  jury  of  the  presumption,  and  told 
them  they  might  exercise  a  judgment 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  no- 
thing more.  I  was  convinced  from  my 
long  acquaintance  with  the  learned  Be- 
coraer  tiiat  it  was  quite  impossible  he 
could  have  left  the  case  to  the  jury  in 
that  manner.  He  is  a  Judge  of  very 
great  experience,  of  calm  and  sound 
judgment,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the 
law  which  he  administers.  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  communicate  with  him,  and 
ask  what  his  simiming  up  was,  and  I 
hold  his  reply  in  my  hand.  He  told  the 
jury  distinctly  what  the  law  was — that 
though  it  was  a  presumption  of  law  that 
the  wife  had  acted  under  her  husband's 
control,  it  might  be  rebutted  by  any  evi- 
dence of  her  separate  and  independent 
action  in  the  matter ;  and  he  called  their 
attention  pointedly  to  the  two  circum- 
stances I  have  mentioned — namely,  that 
Mrs.  Torpey  wrote  the  letter  in  her  hus- 
band's absence,  when  there  could  be  no 
such  presumption ;  and  that  she  sent 
away  the  maidservant  in  her  husband's 
absence,  whence  there  was  also  an  ab- 
sence of  presumption.  The  learned  Be- 
corder  put  the  ccuse,  indeed,  in  a  way 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  jury,  if 
they  exercised  the  fair  judgment  which 
ought  to  be  exercised,  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. Unfortunately,  a  circumstance 
was  kept  back  which  might  have 
strengthened  the  case.  The  woman  vo- 
luntarily stated  before  the  magistrate 
that  it  was  useless  to  inquire  for  her 
husband,  that  she  had  planned  the  whole, 
that  her  husband  had  done  nothing  in 
the  matter,  and  that  she  was  the  author 
and  contriver  of  it,  as,  indeed,  the  evi- 
dence tended  to  show.  That  evidence 
was  on  the  depositions ;  but  no  witness 
was  called  with  reference  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  This  so  much 
surprised  the  learned  Eecorder  that  after 
the  trial— of  course  it  was  not  proper 
for  him  to  communicate  with  him  be- 
fore —  he  asked  the  coimsel  for  the 
prosecution  how  it  was  that  a  fact  of 
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Buoh  importance  had  been  kept  back. 
The  answer  he  received  entirely  ex- 
onerated the  counsel,  who  had  no  in- 
structions upon  the  subject ;  the  fact  not 
having  been  communicated  to  him,  and 
he  being  unable  to  know  more  than  he 
had  been  instructed.  The  case  shows  a 
very  great  failure  of  justice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  jury  neglecting  to  observe 
uie  clear  and  precise  ruling  of  the  Judge 
with  reference  to  the  nde  of  the  law 
and  the  evidence  which  pointed  to  it. 
There  was  one  unfortunate  circumstance 
which  I  am  afraid  we  caimot  prevent — 
the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  That 
was  a  very  effective  feature  in  the  case. 
It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  a 
Question  had  been  asked  in  ''another 
place  "  that  very  evening,  as  to  a  report 
in  the  newspapers  of  a  case  in  which 
three  women  wore  charged  before  the 
magistrates  with  stealing  faggot-wood, 
value  Ad,  The  evidence  having  shown 
their  guilt,  the  prosecutor  said  he  would 
not  press  for  a  severe  penalty  against 
two  of  the  women ;  but,  as  the  third 
had  used  very  abusive  language  to  one 
of  his  witnesses,  he  pressed  the  case 
against  her;  she  had  a  baby  at  her 
breast,  but  was  sentenced  to  seven  days' 
imprisonment.  The  woman  cried  and 
sobbed  in  a  piteous  manner,  begging  for 
the  sake  of  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  of 
her  little  children  at  home  that  she 
might  not  be  sent  to  prison.  The  ma- 
gistrates, however,  were  inexorable,  and 
it  required  the  united  efforts  of  three 
policemen  to  drag  the  prisoner  to  the 
cells  below.  Inquiry  was  then  made, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  child  in  her 
arms  had  been  out  at  nurse,  and  was 
brought  into  Court  for  that  particular 
occasion  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  com- 
miseration. The  magistrates,  fortunately, 
were  not  so  sympathizing  in  that  case  as 
Mrs.  Torpey*s  jury ;  like  men  of  sense, 
they  saw  tlirough  the  trick.  In  this  case 
the  ruling  of  the  learned  Judge  was 
plain  and  distinct,  and  the  law,  whatever 
its  merits  or  demerits,  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  woman's  escape  from  condign 
punishment.  It  had  been  asked  in  some 
quarters  what  evidence  there  was  that 
the  prisoner  was  Torpey's  wife ;  but  the 
indictment  charged  her  as  his  wife,  and 
after  that  no  evidence  could  be  given  or 
inquiry  made  on  that  point — it  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  charged.  As  regards 
the  law  itself,  I  have  been  in  convorsa- 
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tion  with  learned  Frienda,  and  a  com- 
munication has  been  made  to  me  by  a 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Colonsaj), 
who  takes  a  great  part  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  House,  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  he 
thinks  is,  in  this  respect,  better  than  the 
English  law.  In  Scotland  a  woman  may 
be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  her  hus- 
band's coercion,  but  there  is  no  presump- 
tion one  way  or  the  other.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  the 
presumption  in  this  case ;  but  it  may 
tend  to  mislead  a  jury  to  tell  them, 
that  such  is  the  presimiption  of  law,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  them  to  say  whe- 
ther the  woman  was  a  free  agent  or  was 
acting  under  coercion.  I  do  not  go 
quite  as  far  as  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Stanhope)  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  coercion.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
tolerated  in  this  country  that  a  woman 
should  bo  convicted  when  the  crime  was 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  committed 
under  the  husband's  coercion.  There  is 
a  remarkable  case  in  Scotland,  on  which 
a  woman  was  acquitted  on  this  ground 
— I  mean  the  case  of  Burke  and  Hare, 
who  murdered  persons  and  disposed  of 
their  bodies.  Burke's  wife  was  acquitted, 
for,  though  she  was  necessarily  cogni- 
zant of  what  went  on,  the  jury  felty 
that  placed  in  a  house,  with  Burke  and 
Hare,  one  of  them  her  husband,  it  was 
right  that  she  should  be  supposed  to 
have  acted  under  coercion.  I  think  that 
state  of  the  law  in  Scotland  is  preferable 
to  the  English  law ;  but,  after  all,  this 
involves  a  large  department  of  the  law 
as  to  husband  and  wife — how  far  she 
should  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  &ee  agent 
in  the  disposal  of  her  property,  and 
other  questions — and  it  would  not  be 
right  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
on  a  single  case,  to  hurry  into  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law.  It  is  quite  right  that 
the  matter  should  be  considered ;  but  I 
cannot  at  present  give  any  pledge  on  the 
subject. 

WELLINGTON  MONUMENT— ST.  PATTL'S 

CATHEDRAL. 

motion  for  papers. 

The  Marquess  qy  LANSDOWNE 
moved  for  all  further  Correspondence 
relative  to  the  Wellington  Monument 
between  Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Stevens 
with  any  Department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  up  to  the  present  time. 
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LoED  OVERSTONE  said,  that  the 
history  of  this  transaction  was  an  exceed- 
ingly curious  one,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  public  attention  should  be  directed 
to  it.  It  originated  in  the  Vote  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  for  a  Monument  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  The  Government  theiv  de- 
cided that  the  design  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  public  competition.  Designs 
were  accordingly  sent  in,  and  were  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall.  It 
was  next  proposed  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, who  should  be  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  awarding  the  seven  pre- 
miums which  had  been  offered.  He 
(Lord  Overstone)  was  honoured — though 
the  task  was  a  very  unpleasant  one — 
with  being  appointed  on  the  Committee. 
He  acted  m  concert  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Grandfather  of  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe),  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
several  other  persons.  They  allotted  the 
premiums  to  flie  designs  which  they  be- 
lieved the  best,  but  on  the  clear  under- 
standing that  their  duty  was  not  to 
decide  on  the  suitability  of  any  of  them. 
Their  decision  was  generally  approved. 
There  the  matter  dropped  for  several 
years,  until  Questions  were  put  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject.  Several  changes 
had,  in  the  interim,  occurred  in  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  was  suddenly  announced 
that  the  Government  had  resolved  to 
choose  an  entirely  new  site.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  as  the  new  site 
differed  in  all  its  features  and  accessories 
from  the  original  one,  and  both  being 
sites  of  a  peculiar  character,  new  designs 
would  be  invited.  The  Government, 
however,  announced  that  they  had  se- 
lected the  design  to  which  the  Committee 
had  awarded  the  third  prize,  and  that 
they  had  associated  with  Mr.  Stevens 
the  artist,  Mr.  JPenrose  the  architect  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  order  that  the 
design  might  be  adapted  to  the  new  site. 
From  such  a  measure  no  reasonable  or 
practical  man  would  have  expected  any 
satisfactory  result ;  but  few  would  have 
expected  one  so  thoroughly  unsatisfac- 
tory as  that  which  had  occurred.  Yeai*s 
had  elapsed  since  the  arrangement  was 
made,  and  it  had  been  recently  stated 
that  the  whole  simi  voted  for]^the  Monu- 
ment had  already  been  spent ;  while  all 
that  the  country  had  got  in  return  was  a 
certain,  he  coidd  not  say  ruin,  but  frag- 
ment of  the  Monument  in  St.  Paul's, 

YOL  COrV.    [thibd  skeies.] 


with  other  fragments  lying  in  the  artist's 
studio.  The  Government,  disgusted  ap- 
parently with  the  whole  proceedings, 
had  taken  possession  not  only  of  me 
fragment  in  the  Cathedral,  but  of  the 
artist's  studio  and  all  it  contained;  it 
was  locked  up,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  was  actually  precluded  access  to 
his  own  studio.  He  did  not  find  fault 
with  this,  for  they  had  certainly  just 
grounds  of  complaint ;  but  this  showed 
into  what  a  state  the  matter  had  got. 
He  believed  the  design  was  the  work  of 
a  real  genius,  but  or  a  genius  who,  as 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  was  totally 
unable  to  appreciate  the  limits  of  time, 
space,  and  expense.  What,  under  these 
circumstances,  were  the  Government  to 
do  ?  He  presumed  the  Correspondence 
would  give  information  on  this  point. 
According  to  what  he  had  heard,  they 
would  endeavour  to  make  a  new  associa- 
tion between  the  artist  and  some  person 
of  practical  habits  of  business  to  super- 
intend and  control  him,  who  would  exer- 
cise such  control  as  should  give  the  coun- 
try some  security  that,  within  a  limited 
space  of  time  and  limited  expense,  the 
work,  which,  was  really  a  work  of  genius, 
would  be  completed.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  result ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  past  experience,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  not  very  sanguine  in  the 
matter.  There  was,  however,  some  con- 
solation in  reflecting  that  the  man  to 
whose  honour  and  memory  the  Monu- 
ment was  to  be  erected  had,  by  his  great 
services  to  the  country,  by  his  great 
deeds  in  am^s,  and  by  his  moral  standard 
of  patriotism  and  duty,  erected  a  monu- 
ment by  the  side  of  which  the  most 
imposing  and  durable  monument  that 
human  hands  could  erect  was  compara- 
tively worthless.  Exegit  monummtum 
are  perennuis. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


PEISON  MINISTEBS  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Re- 
ligious Instruction  of  Prisoners  in  County  and 
Borough  FriBonB—Wn*  presented  hj  The  Earl  of 
Moblbt;  read  1".    (No.  37.) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  £leven  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]  ^SxLBCT  CoMMiTTiK^  Public  Ac- 
counts, Mr.  Baxter  added. 

PcBLic  "BiLLB—Firtt  Reading— Vsiu^T  Ininates 
DificbArgo  and  Regulation  *  [70]. 

Third  Reading— lAhtriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  [2],  and  passed. 


METROPOLIS— CARRIAGE  DRIVE  IN 
UYDE  PARK.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  HO AEE  asked  the  First 
CoinmisfiioTior  of  Works,  Whether  he 
"will  not  continue  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kensington  and  the  miblio  generally  the 
use  of  the  carriage  arivo  in  Hyde  Park 
between  the  Alexandra  and  Queen's 
Gates  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Ken- 
sington Head,  such  use  having  for  many 
years  past  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  service  to  them,  more  especially 
during  the  London  season  ? 

Mr.  AYRTON  :  Sir,  I  can  assure  my 
hon.  Friend  that  no  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  alter  the  usage  in  regard  to  this  road, 
without  due  consideration  and  a  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  My  hon.  Friend,  in  his 
Question,  states  that  this  piece  of  road  is 
used  as  a  carriage  drive  by  the  public  in 
general.  I  think  I  ought  to  observe 
that  although  the  public  in  general  may 
drive  over  this  road  in  their  own  car- 
riages, yet  I  imagine  that  a  very  smaU 
portion  of  the  constituents  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  and  of  mine  also,  no  doubt,  are 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  that  per- 
mission. The  public  in  general  go  on 
their  own  feet,  and  some  of  them  would 
like,  perhaps,  to  go  there  in  cabs.  That, 
however,  would  not  be  within  the  usage 
that  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the 
road ;  so  that,  in  fact,  a  large  class  of 
the  community  derives  no  benefit  from 
it.  When  the  works  are  completed  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done  for  the  whole  community. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  desirable 
to  shut  the  road  during  the  night ;  or  it 
may  be  found,  on  the  whole,  more  agree- 
able to  everybody  that  it  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  promenade ;  but  no  course 
will  be  adopted  imtil  aft^r  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  conflict- 
ing claims  that  are  entitled  to  be  heard. 


EXPORT  OF  ARMS  TO  BELUGERENT 
STATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIRTJEY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Wliether  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
liibit,  by  express  enactment,  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  destructive  munitionB 
of  war  to  Belligerent  States  ? 

Mr.  BOUVEEIE  :  Before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  answers  the  Question,  I 
wish  to  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
House  to  ask  Questions  such  as  this? 
The  subject  of  the  Question,  put  by  the 
hon.  Member,  is  matter  for  debate,  and 
I  submit  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  respecting  Questions 
without  debate  to  ask  a  Minister  his 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  great  public 
policy;  Questions  may  be  asked  as  to 
facts  respecting  public  affairs,  or  the 
intentions  of  a  Minister,  but  if  any  Ques- 
tion waB  desired  to  be  put  concerning 
this  matter,  it  should  have  taken  the 
form  of  an  inquiry  whether  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  intend  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  relation 
to  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  bolligorent  States. 

Mr.  SPFAKEE  :  I  thiftk  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  has  passed  the 
prescribed  rule  relating  to  QuestionSy  in 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  upon 
a  point  of  so  great  importance  as  that  to 
which  his  Question  relates.  And  I  think 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  viervr 
of  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  one  which 
not  very  long  ago  received  the  i^ll  at- 
tention of  the  House,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  Bill  being  passed  in  the  last  Session 
in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  BIRLEY  :  Then  may  I  ask  if  the 
Government  mean  to  introduce  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  in  answer  to 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  and 
also  to  a  Question  which  stands  on  the 
Pa2>er  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Devon  (Mr,  Konnaway),  I  may 
say  that  the  Government  have  not  at  the 
present  time  any  intention  to  bring  in  a 
new  Bill,  or  to  propose  amendment  in 
any  existing  Bill,  on  the  question  of  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to 
belligerent  Statos.  I  may  state,  also, 
that  there  is  no  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  between  Her  Majesty's  (Jovem- 
ment  and  the  representatives  of  bellig^ 
rent  Powers  other  than  that  which  has 
been  already  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 
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THE  PERSHORE  MAGISTRATES. 

QTJESTIOW. 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Seore- 

tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 

to  the  following  report  of  a  case  brought 

before  the  magistrates  at  Pershore : — 

"  Three  women,  oamed  Mary  Cook,  Ann  Cook, 
and  Sarah  Ann  Clifford,  were  oharged  with  steal- 
ing a  quantity  of  faggot-wood  from  the  road-side, 
Talue  id.,  the  property  of  Mr.  George  Whit- 
tnker,  one  of  the  magistrates  on  the  Bench.  Mr. 
Whittaker  said  he  did  not  wish  for  a  severe  penalty 
in  the  case  of  the  two  Cooks  ;  but  as  Clifford  had 
used  abusiTO  language  to  one  of  his  witnesses,  he 
should  press  for  a  conviction.  The  Bench  dis- 
missed the  Cooks  on  payment  of  costs  5s.  each, 
but  sentenced  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  bad  a  baby  at 
her  breast,  to  seren  days'  imprisonment.  The 
poor  woman  cried  and  sobbed  in  a  piteous  man- 
ner, and  begged  the  magistrates,  for  the  sake  of 
the  baby  she  had  in  her  arms,  as  well  as  several 
little  children  she  had  at  home,  not  to  send  her 
to  prison.  The  magistrates,  however,  were  inexo- 
rable, and  it  required  the  united  efforts  of  three 
policemen  to  literally  drag  the  prisoner  from  the 
Court  to  the  cells  below  : 

-whether  he  has  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment ;  and,  if  he  will  be  good  enough 
to  state  what  course  he  proposes  to  take 
under  the  circumstances  ? 

Mb.  BEUCE  :  Sir,  I  have  made  in- 
quiries into  this  case,  and  my  hon. 
Priend  wiU  be  gratified  to  hear  that  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  might  be  inferred  from 
his  Question.  The  facts  are  these— 
three  women  were  charged  with  steal- 
ing a  quantity  of  faggot-wood  £rom  the 
road-side,  the  property  of  Mr.  Whittaker, 
one  of  the  magistrates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  appears  that  wood  had  been 
repeatedly  stolen  from  that  place,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  farm  baiHfPs 
of  Mr.  Whittaker  were  set  to  watch  it. 
The  three  women  were  caught  taking 
the  wood,  and  by  an  expression  let 
drop  by  one  of  them — Clifford — it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  been  there  the  pre- 
vious night  for  the  same  purpose.  Tney 
were  summoned  before  the  magistrates ; 
but  Mr.  Whittaker  was  not  on  the 
Bench  when  the  case  was  heard.  The 
charge  was  proved ;  but  Mr.  Whit- 
taker said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press 
the  charge  against  two  of  the  women, 
who  were  accordingly  dismissed  on  pay- 
ment of  the  costs;  but  as  to  Clifford, 
who  had  been  proved  guilty  on  her  own 
statement  of  having  committed  the  same 
offence  the  previous  night,  her  conduct 
was  so  violent  and  abusive  that  Mr. 
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Whittaker  declined  to  interfere  in  her 
favour,  and  left;  the  case  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  magistrates.  She  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  sentenced  to  seven  days'  impri- 
sonment. With  regard  to  the  o^er 
points  of  the  Question,  the  facts  are 
these^ — the  woman  is  living  with  a  man 
who  is  not  her  husband,  and  she  has 
three  children  by  him.  She  did  appear 
in  Court  with  the  yoimgest  child  in  her 
arms;  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
child  had  previously  been  sent  out  to 
nurse,  and  was  brought  into  Court  on 
that  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
commiseration.  The  fact  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  child  did  not,  however,  pro- 
duce on  the  magistrates  the  same  effect 
as,  in  a  far  more  important  case,  it 
recently  had  on  a  British  jury.  I  am 
further  informed  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  cry  or  sob ;  but  that  she  screamed 
out  that  she  would  not  go  to  gaol  as  the 
witnesses  had  committed  perjury  —  a 
statement  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  she  had  herself  pleaded  guilty.  At 
first  she  refused  to  go  to  the  cells,  but 
ultimately  she  went  without  any  violence 
being  used,  and  on  leaving  the  Court 
she  repeated  against  the  policeman  the 
same  violent  language  that  she  had  used 
towards  the  witnesses.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  my  intention  to 
take  any  further  action  in  the  matter. 


TRANSFER  OF  DEBENTURE  STOCKS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  J.  B.  SMITH  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  Why  Transfers 
of  the  Debenture  Stocks  of  Public  Com- 
panies and  Corporations  should  not  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
otocks  of  such  Bodies  by  the  payment 
of  the  same  Stamp  Duty  when  trans- 
ferred on  a  nomineil  consideration  ;  and, 
whether  it  be  his  intention  to  rectify  the 
anomaly  in  the  Stamp  Bill  now  before 
the  House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  certain  com- 
panies had  obtained  in  their  Private  Acts 
a  right  to  pay  only  6d.  per  cent  upon  the 
transfer  of  their  debenture  stock.  A  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  remedy  this,  and  great 
doubt  arose  as  to  whether  the  stamp 
ought  to  be  SOs,  or  35«.  on  debenture 
stock  transferred  for  a  nominal  considera- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Hunt), 
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■fflio  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  the  accamulation  of  arrears  before  the 

and  other  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

had  a  conforence  on  the  question  with  is  greatly  oa  the  increase,  to  the  Berioue 

the  officers  of  the  Inland  Kevenue,  and,  pecuniaiy  loss  of  the  suitors ;  and,  whe- 

after  much  consideration,  it  was  resolved  ther  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty'B 

to  fix  it  at  2#.  6rf.  per  cent,  the  sum  at  Gtovemment  to  propose  any  measure  in 

which  it  now  stands.    I  am  not  prepared  the    present    Session    to    remedy    this 

to  d«ny  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem-  grieTance  ? 

ber  for  Stockport  that  this  looks  like  an  Mb.  BEUOE,  in  reply,  said,  although 

anomaly ;  but,  not  having  had  an  oppor-  the  arrears  were  still  considerable,  thoy 

tunity  of  considering  tho  matter  since  had  recently  rather  decreased  than  in- 

Notico  of  the  Question  was  given,  I  can-  creased  as  he  was  informed.     It  was  the 

not  pledge  myself  to  take  any  step  in  intention  of  F      "  ■     ■   ■    " 

reference  to  the  subject,  to  introduce  s 


FRANCE    AND  GERMANY  —  ENTRY   OF 
THE  PRUSSIAN  AEMY  INTO  BERLIN- 
COLONEL  WALKER.— ftUESTIOS. 
Mr.  W.  LOWTHER  asked  the  Under 


subject. 

FRANCE    AND  GERMANY— DEPARTURE 

OF  GENERAL  CLAREMONT  FROM 

PARIS,— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BYLANDS   asked   the   Under 


Secretary  ot  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  «  "«;    '^'■f^J^'f^.^T    ■       **  ■  " 

Whether  Colonel  Walker,  the  Military  ^"^  ^^  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Attache  at  BerUn,  did  not  in  1866  accom-  T^^'V  (General  Claremont,  to  whom 

pany  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Prussian  'f  ^  .K""' v^'^^^    .the  protection 

fcoops  into  Berlin  at  the  termination  of  °^5"*''\™  J  w'  !f^*"'  ^^  ^^^"^ 

the   W  with  Austria;    and,   whether  Parturo  of  Mr.  Wodehouse,  was  subse- 

General  Walker  will  receive  iiistructions  }''^''%  authorized  by  I^rd  Lyons  to 

with  regard  to  entering  Berlin  with  the  leave  Pansseveral  weeks  before  the  oon- 

Prussi^  Army  in  triLphal  procession  p'^B^on  of  the  siege;  and,  if  Her  Ma- 

at  the   termination   of    the  War   with  J  e^ty  s  Government  aoprove  of  the  wi^- 

France  ?  drawal  oi  (ieneral  Ularemont  under  thB 

¥iscoraiENITOLD:Iti.perfs«tlr  "T"'™^^^^"  t".'!^i!    o. 

ta.,  Sir,  thai  Colonel  WrikerwM  pre-  ,.^?«°™  ™^°^^  ?'°*'.!if' 

rent  at  the  enhy  ot  the  Prumian  troop.  ?«  ^  "■'•"■  \^t  Uue.tioj  ot  the 

iato  Berlin  at  the  olo.e  ot  the  w  wifi.  '««'■  O""!"'"  '""J*  "  ""^  'J"* 

Aoiitria  in  1806,  lut  I  haYO  re.«m  to  "«•  from  tho  m.lraotion.  .e«l  by  lori 

believe  thai  he  wu  there  a.  a  .pectatot,  2™"^«  «"  Io"l  Lj™".  ,f  Jf  ';''<* 

and  that,  althongh  in  «mtonn,  ho  did  ,<??°">;  Olarenmt  thought  hm.elf  at 

not  join  in  the  nSitair  «^tl,,  a  it  pro-  S""?  ?.f  n      "^  "5      '"       i- " 

oeeJed  from  the  Erandenbarg  0«tS  to  No.  2  ot  the  Oorremondenoe  reqi^mg 

theBluoheralatne,  where  the  iing  and  Oie  Franco-Gorman  War,  page  6,  No^7. 

Prince,  took  up  tiioir  iK.eition.    Ci  hi.  ^' J^L""  •  ^Tt  °L't     "^ °i°?  j^^ 

own  account  Coionol  W^er  .latod  that  ^  "JST^"  •"  ,^,'?  ''J'™'  ■'"'of,'''* 

a.  ho  did  not  take  part  in  the  miUtar,  "*  "'  °^^"-  '»'»•  •"  ""■  ""'^ 

ror%.  he  could  not  report  u  to  tho  way  ^  "'  '.'.'f^,"";"  "'"'1;"?°,";' .5''T.°°'' 

?.  ,    J.     j_  r"  w  "-j^."  "■"  "J  ho  ahould  follow  th,  oourw  adopted  b,  Iha  military 

m  which  the  troops  were  received  by  the  attaobSa  of  other  oountrie,  who  ma,  bare  ri 

crowds  who  hned  the  streets.    With  re-  mained  in  Pari,." 

gard  to  the  second  Question,  I  beg  to  General  Claremont  left  Pari,  on  the  1 1th 

inform  tho  hon.  Gentleman  that  General  of  December,  at  the  same  time  as  Princo 

Walker  is  under  orders  to  return  to  do  Wittgenstein,   the  Euasian  mihtary 

England  as  soon  as  tho  Imperial  Crown  attache. 
Prince   shall  have    quitted  Prance,   in 

order  to  report  himself  to  Her  Majesty's  army— AMMUNITION  FOR  THE  VOLDN- 
Govemmont.  TEEBS.— QUESTION. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE   OF  THE  PMVT  „  OoLO^t  C.   H.  l™pSAT  asked  tho 

^„...,„,,      -s,.„_™,.    -  Surveyor    General    of   the    Ordnance, 

COUNCIL-QUESTION.  -^J-^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Volunteer  bat! 

Mb.    WATKLN   WILLIAMS   asked  talions  who  had  received  Snider  breech- 

the   Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  loading  rifles  are,  in  many  instances, 

Department,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  kept  waiting  for  days  and  weeks,  after 

Th*  Chaneellor  of  ikt  Exthtqutr 
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application,  before  they  receive  any 
ammunition,  blank  or  ball,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  practice  and  instruction 
before  Easter  ? 

Sir  HENEY  STOEKS  :  Sir,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  delay  having  taken  place 
in  the  issue  of  ammunition,  nor  have  I 
been  able,  on  inquiry,  to  discover  that 
any  requisitions  have  been  non-com- 
plied with.  But  if  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
privately  the  names  of  the  battalions 
which  have  complained,  I  will  cause  in- 
quiry to  be  instantly  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  ample  stocks  of  ammu- 
nition in  store  everywhere. 

Colonel  0.  H.  LINDSAY:  I  can 
inform  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  37th  and  39th  battalions  were  kept 
waiting  for  ammunition  for  five  weeks. 

FRANCE    AND   PRUSSIA— THE   WAR- 
OFFER  OF  MEDIATION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  OTWAY  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  reference  to  the  statement  made  to 
the  French  Ambassador  on  the  25th 
ultimo.  Whether  Lord  Augustus  Loftus 
was  directed  to  tender  the  good  offices  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  a  De- 
spatch which  he  did  not,  and  could  not, 
receive  until  the  27th  ultimo,  the  armis- 
tice terminating  on  the  26th  ultimo ;  why 
the  instructions  in  the  Despatch  were 
not  conveyed  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador by  cyphered  Telegram  on  the  24th 
ultimo ;  whether  Mr.  Odo  Eussell,  to 
whom  a  Copy  of  the  Despatch  alluded 
to  was  communicated  by  Telegram  on 
the  24th  idtimo  while  with  Count  Bis- 
marck at  Versailles,  was  also  instructed 
to  tender  to  him  the  good  offices  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and,  what  Ee- 
ply  has  been  given  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  their  proffer  oi  good 
offices  ?  

Viscount  ENFIELD :  Sir,  it  was  only 
on  the  24th  of  February  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  made  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government.  A 
despatch  on  that  day  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  at  Berlin,  and 
was  communicated  to  Count  Bemstorff 
in  London,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  inmiediately  telegraph  the  sub- 
stance of  it  to  Count  Bismarck.  The 
Government  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Count  Bismarck  received  the  proffer  of 
their  good  offices   on  the  morning  of 


the  25th,  but  they  have  as  yet  received 
no  official  reply  on  the  subject.  On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  the  substance 
of  the  despatch  was  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Odo  Eussell,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  steps 
which  the  Government  had  thought  fit 
to  adopt.  It  appears  from  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Odo  Eussell,  that  he  did  not 
receive  that  telegram  till  1 1  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  Govern- 
ment considered  that  in  requesting  Count 
Bemstorff  to  telegraph  the  substance  of 
the  despatch  direct  to  Coimt  Bismarck 
they  took  the  most  direct  and  expedi- 
tious means  of  bringing  themselves  into 
communication  with  him;  and  I  think 
that  my  hon.  Friend  wiU  agree  with  me 
that  it  was  a  much  more  direct  mode  of 
proceeding  than  if  we  had  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  asking  him  to 
ask  the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister  to 
telegraph  to  Count  Bismarck. 

Mb.  OTWAY :  My  noble  Friend  has 
not  answered  the  Question  to  which  1 
attach  most  importance  —  whether  in- 
structions to  tender  the  good  offices  of 
England  were  sent  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell, 
who  was  on  a  special  mission  to  Count 
Bismarck  ?        

Viscount  ENFIELD:  The  telegram 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  the  despatch  which  had  been 
sent  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus,  and  it 
was  left  to  Mr.  Odo  Eussell  to  use  his 
discretion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  OTWAY :  Then  no  instructions 
were  sent  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  I  am  not  able 
to  say  that  any  direct  instructions  were 
sent ;  but  the  substance  of  the  despatch 
was  communicated  by  telegraph. 

EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND   DEAF- 
MUTE  CHILDREN.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  it  be  not 
possible,  either  by  legislation,  by  means 
of  the  Eevised  Code,  by  pecuniary  grant, 
or  by  some  other  method,  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  provide  for  and  secure  the 
education,  generally,  of  blind  and  deaf- 
mute  children ;  or  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  proposes, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  Education 
Act,  to  leave  all  children  so  afficted, 
save  those  of  the  pauper  class,  wholly 
dependent  upon  family  funds,   or  tho 
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efforts  and  resources  of  private  insti- 
tutional charity  alone,  for  their  educa- 
tion? 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  in  reply, 
that  he  thought  this  Question  almost 
came  under  the  class  recently  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Speaker.  The  only  answer  he 
could  give  was  that  the  Government  did 
not  see  its  way  to  any  proposal  on  the 
subject.  However  much  he  might  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  undertake  the  treatment 
of  such  unfortunate  children,  he  saw  no 
way  of  interference  except  in  the  case  of 
such  as  were  paupers,  who  would  fall 
under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 


ARMY— PAT  AND  PROMOTION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Royal  Warrant  concerning 
pay  and  promotion,  by  means  of  which 
he  purposes  to  prevent  hereafter  the 
practice  of  paying  sums  of  money  in  re- 
spect of  promotions,  and  of  receiving  in 
respect  of  retirements  ? 

(J.VPTAIN  VIVIAN  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  lay  on  the  Table  the 
document  referred  to  ;  but  he  would  do 
80  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES    OF   MILITARY 
ATTACHES.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  MONTAGUE  GUEST  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  What  are  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  Military  Attache  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Paris  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  well  as  from  the 
War  Office,  and  whether  it  is  a  five  years' 
appointment;  what  are  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  Military  Attaches  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  whether  they  are  five  years'  ap- 
pointments ;  how  long  the  present  Mili- 
tary Attache  at  Paris  has  held  this  post ; 
by  whoso  orders  he  left  the  head  qiiarters 
of  the  French  Army  under  General 
Trochu  on  or  about  12th  December  1870 ; 
whether  any  other  Military  Attache 
was  present  with  the  garrison  of  Pcuis 
to  report  upon  the  military  operations 
after  13th  December  imtil  the  Capitula- 
tion of  ^  the  Citv ;  whether  the  l^tary 
Attache  who  left  Paris  joined  the  British 
Ambassador  in  France  or  whether  he  re- 
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turned  to  England ;  and,  if  so,  by  whose 
orders,  and  whether  any  intimation  was 
given  to  him  that  Lord  Lyons  desired 
the  presence  of  a  British  Military  At- 
tache with  General  Bourbaki's  Army 
for  which  duty  he  was  available ;  and, 
also  on  what  day  the  Military  Attach6 
actually  returned  to  his  post,  and  by 
whose  authority  he  absented  himself 
from  France,  and  whether  he  had  not 
received  the  local  rank  of  Major  General 
to  give  him  greater  influence  during  the 
active  military  operations  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD:  The  military 
attacM  at  Paris  receives  a  salary  of  £500 
a-year,  charged  in  the  DiploiSttic  Eati- 
mates,  and  any  expenses  of  journeys  on 
public  service  would  be  allowed  on  ac- 
count rendered.  There  is  no  limit  of 
time  during  which  the  appointment  may 
be  held.  The  military  attacMs  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  are  named 
and  paid  by  the  War  Depcurtment,  though 
nominally  they  are  under  the  Foreign 
Office.  They  have  a  salary  of  £500 
a-year,  and  £100  a-year  lodging  money, 
charged  in  the  Army  Estimates.  The 
present  military  attacM  at  Paris  has  held 
the  appointment  since  the  1st  of  October, 
1858.  He  left  the  head  quarters  of  the 
French  Army  under  General  Trochu, 
under  the  discretionary  orders  conveyed 
to  him  from  Lord  Granville,  as  appears 
at  page  5,  No.  7,  in  the  Correspondence 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  No.  2 ;  those 
instructions  being  that  ho  should  follow 
the  course  adopted  by  the  military 
aiiachis  of  other  countries  who  may  have 
remained  in  Paris.  To  the  best  of  my 
information  no  other  military  attachi  was 
present  with  the  garrison  of  Paris  after 
the  13th  of  December  until  the  capitula- 
tion. The  military  attacM  did  not  rejoin 
the  British  Ambassador,  two  extra  mili- 
tary attacMsy  Colonels  Eeilly  and  Feild- 
ing,  having  during  General  Claremont's 
stay  in  Paris  gone  out  from  England 
to  Bordeaux,  being  instructed  to  place 
themselves  at  Lord  Lyons'  disposal,  and 
subsequently  proceeding  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  In 
these  circimistances  General  Claremont 
arrived  in  England  and  reported  his 
arrival  to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he 
afterwards  returned  to  France,  under 
orders  to  that  ejBtect  on  24th  February. 
Both  Colonel  Walker  and  Colonel  Clare- 
mont had  the  local  rank  of  Major-Gene- 
ral conferred  upon  them  as  affording 
them  a  better  position  during  active 
military  operations. 
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Sib  EOBEET  PEEL :  Am  I  to  under- 
Btand  the  noble  Lord  as  saying  that  the 
sole  allowance  to  the  military  attachd  in 
Paris  from  the  Foreign  OflGLoe  and  the 
War  Office  is  £500  a-year  ? 

Viscount  ENFIELD :  The  pay  of  the 
military  attacM  in  Paris  is  £500  a-year. 
That  is  charged  in  the  Diplomatic  Esti- 
mates. He  also  receives  his  half-pay 
from  the  War  Office,  and  an  allowance 
is  made  to  him  for  certain  expenses 
out  of  funds  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afifairs. 

Mb.  MONTAGUE  GUEST:  Is  it  a 
five  years'  appointment  ? 

Viscouirr  ENFIELD:  The  appoint- 
ment is  held  for  an  indefinite  period. 

DEFENCES  OF   CANADA.— QUESTION. 

Sib  CBAELES  ADDEELEY  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  Government  are 
sending  g^ns  for  the  works  already  com- 
pleted on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, opposite  Quebec  ;  whether  the 
works  on  the  north  side  are  begun,  and 
how  far  the  proposed  Vote  of  £9,000  is 
expected  to  go  towards  their  whole  esti- 
mated cost;  and,  whether  any  of  the 
cost  of  arming  these  works  is  included 
in  the  Estimates  of  this  year  ? 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  the  Government  had  not  yet  sent 
out  the  guns.  No  new  works  have  been 
conmienced  on  the  north  side.  The  whole 
of  the  £9,000  would  be  appHed  to  the 
completion  of  the  works  on  the  south 
side.  There  were  sufficient  guns  in  store 
for  both  the  nordi  and  soutik  sides,  but 
the  time  for  sending  them  out  had  not 
yet  arrived. 

NAVY— H.M.S.  «MEGiERA."-QUESTION 
Mb.  BAVANAGH  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Why  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Admiral  at  Queenstown 
that  the  number  of  officers  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ship  **  Megsera  "  should  be  re- 
duced by  four,  she  being  in  too  crowded 
a  state,  has  not  been  carried  out ;  and, 
whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  Medical  Heport  on  the 
condition  of  the  ship  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  recommendation  that  the  officers  on 
board  the  Megara  should  be  reduced 
by  four  did  not  originate  with  the 
Admiral  at  Queenstown.  The  House 
might  remember  that  on  Monday  last 


the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  com- 
municated to  the  House  the  results  of  a 
personal  inspection  by  Hear  Admiral 
Forbes  of  the  Megcera,  On  the  receipt 
of  the  report  of  that  inspection  direc- 
tions were  given  to  land  100  tons  of  the 
cargo,  and  the  Bear  Admiral  thought  it 
was  necessary  that  four  officers  should 
be  removed.  The  matter  was  loft  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Hear  Admiral.  A 
private  letter  had  been  received  by 
Sir  Sidney  Dacres  from  Bear  Admiral 
Forbes,  stating  that  when  the  cargo 
was  properly  diminished  there  would  be 
ample  room  for  all  the  officers  on  board. 


INFANT  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  BATNES  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council,  Whe- 
ther it  is  intended  by  Articles  19  to  21 
of  the  New  Code  that  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  should  examine  children  in 
Infant  Schools  under  the  new  First 
Standard ;  and  whether  all  the  children 
imder  seven  years  of  age  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  infant  to  the  boys'  or 
girls'  department? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB  repHed  that 
children  under  seven  years  would  have 
to  be  examined  in  order  that  the  In- 
spector should  be  able  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  instructed  suitably  to  their  age. 
It  would  depend  on  the  convenience  of 
the  Inspectors  whether  the  examination 
should  oe  held  in  the  infant  or  other 
department  of  the  school. 


SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 


ENVOY   OP    PRINCE    KASSA,   OF    ABYS^ 
SINU.— OBSERVATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  POWELL  called  attention  to  the 
circumstances  imder  which  an  Envoy 
£rom  His  Boyal  EUighness  Prince  Kassa 
of  Abyssinia  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
was  detained  three  months  at  Alex- 
andria ;  and  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  K  he  will 
state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
advise  the  return  of  the  Envoy  to  Abys- 
sinia without  fulfilling  his  mission  ?  The 
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otlier  evening  an  lion,  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
great  success  which  had  attended  the 
Abyssinian  campaign ;  but  it  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  that  campaign  had 
in  a  groat  measure  been  successful  owing 
to  the  friendship  and  timely  aid  given  by 
Prince  Kassa  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala. 
The  British  Army  went  through  240  miles 
of  Prince  Kassa' s  territory ;  and  if  Lord 
Napier  were  not  leaving  behind  him  a 
friendly  Prince  he  would  have  had 
to  occupy  that  country  with  a  line  of 
troops.  He  did  not  know  the  reason 
why  Her  Majesty's  G-ovemment  had 
not  received  the  Envoy;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  they  ought  to 
have  shown  greater  courtesy  to  a  Prince 
who  had  done  us  such  good  service. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  said,  he  would 
endeavour  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
delay  of  the  Envoys  of  the  Abyssinian 
Prince  at  Alexandria;  but  first,  with 
regard  to  the  Correspondence,  he  wished 
to  state  that  he  would  answer  the  Ques- 
tion another  day.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  Correspondence  existed  which 
could  bo  laid  on  the  Table.  The  facts 
with  regard  to  the  Envoys  were  these — 
On  the  7th  of  October,  Colonel  Staunton 
reported  the  arrival  at  Suez  of  two 
Envoys  from  Prince  Kassa  bearing  pre- 
sents for  the  Queen.  These  presents 
were  either  to  be  sent  to  the  Queen,  or 
to  be  brought  over  to  England  by  the 
Envoys.  The  Envoys  were  willing  to 
pay  their  expenses  to  England,  but  when 
here  expected  to  bo  treated  as  Royal 
guests,  as  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.  Colonel  Staunton 
therefore  requested  instructions  as  to 
the  course  which  ho  should  pursue.  Ap- 
plication was  made  both  to  the  India 
Oflfice  and  the  Treasury  on  the  subject. 
On  the  10th  of  October  the  India  Office 
expressed  their  regret  that  they  had  no 
funds  available  for  such  a  purpose. 
When  the  unfavourable  reply  was  re- 
ceived from  the  India  Office  application 
was  made  to  the  Treasury,  who  thought 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  use  of  Im- 
perial funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  of  the  En- 
voys and  their  maintenance  in  England. 
On  the  3rd  of  November,  therefore,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  India  Office, 
Colonel  Staunton  was  requested  to  in- 
form the  Envoys  that  their  presents 
should  bo  sent  on  to  England  through 
him,  but  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
encourage  the  journey  of  the  Envoys 
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themselves  to  England.  The  presents 
arrived  on  the  6th  of  February,  at  South- 
ampton, and  were  said  to  be  of  the  value 
of  £1,500.  They  consisted  of  a  gold- 
mounted  burnous  or  robe,  a  gold-mounted 
head -stall  for  a  horse,  gold -mounted 
shoos,  a  gold-mounted  collar  or  necklace, 
and  a  gold -mounted  saddle.  Aocom- 
pan^dng  tho  presents  was  a  letter  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  a 
translation  of  it  could  be  obtained.  The 
hon.  Member  might  rest  assured  that 
this  question  had  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  lay  the  letter  of  the  En- 
voys before  Her  Majesty.  In  the  mean- 
time Colonel  Staunton  had  been  re- 
quested to  convey  to  those  Envoys  an 
assurance  of  the  friendship  which  Her 
Majesty  entertained,  and  to  inform  them. 
that  a  suitablo  reply  to  the  letter  would 
be  sent  to  be  laid  before  their  Boyal 
Master.  The  delay  was  imfortunate  ; 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid,  but  there 
certainly  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
either  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  the  Trea- 
sury to  treat  the  mission  of  these  gen- 
tlemen otherwise  than  with  Mendly  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  east  wick  reminded  the  House 
that  Prince  Kassa  had  been  of  the 
gpreatest  service  to  our  forces  in  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  for  at  the  very 
first  interview  with  Lord  Napier  he  pre- 
sented the  Army  with  810,000  worth  of 
food,  including  flour,  which  at  that  time 
was  especially  valuable.  When  our 
trooi)s  were  leaving  the  country  presents 
were  made  to  Prince  Kassa,  and  it  was 
a  very  natural  thing  that  he  should  have 
sent  Envoys  with  return  presents  to  the 
Queen.  Ho  regretted  that  it  had  not 
been  thought  advisable  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  those  Envoys.  They  were 
educated  at  Bombay  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
could  explain  the  wishes  of  their  master 
better  than  coidd  now  be  done.  He 
hoped  it  might  stiU  be  deemed  desirable 
to  allow  them  to  come. 

Mk.  GOLDNEY  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  introduced  this  subject 
happened  to  be  a  brother  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Englishman  who  was  murdered 
some  time  back  in  Abyssinia  when  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  When  tho  hon. 
Member  and  another  brother  sought  as- 
sistance Prince  Kassa  came  forward  ex- 
pressing his  regret,  and  offered  them 
every  possible  facility  for    discovexinj^ 
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tho  author  of  the  massacre,  and  even  an 
army  to  accompany  them  into  the  dis- 
trict. He  had  heard  from  persons  quite 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  that  greater  respect  for  English- 
men could  not  be  shown  than  had  been 
evinced  by  Prince  Kassa.  After  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  Prince  a  little 
more  consideration  should  have  been 
shown  to  his  Envoys. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES  said,  he 
could  not  avoid  remarking  that,  con- 
sidering that  the  Abyssinian  War  had 
been  owing  to  not  answering  a  letter,  it 
was  doubly  unfortunate  that  the  s€une 
course  should  be  again  pursued  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  noble  Lord  (Vis- 
count Enfield)  who  had  explained  what 
had  occurred  in  the  clearest  possible 
way,  gave  the  House  to  imderstand  that, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  no  reply  had 
been  given  to  the  letter  accompanying 
the  presents  brought  over  &om  Abys- 
sinia in  October  leist.  Not  only  had  no 
answer  up  to  this  day  been  given  to  this 
communication,  but  the  Envoys  of  the 
Prince  to  whom  we  owed  so  much,  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  Suez  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  without  knowing  whe- 
ther they  were  ultimately  to  come  to 
England  or  to  be  sent  back,  their  mis- 
sion uncompleted.  He  must  say  the 
reasons  whidi  had  been  assigned  by  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  long  delay  which 
had  occurred,  and  for  the  refusal  to  re- 
ceive the  Envoys  of  a  friendly  Prince 
in  England,  were  such  as  to  give  groimds 
for  great  regret.  It  seemed  that  nei- 
ther the  Government  of  Lidia  nor  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  could  find  the  few 
hundred  pounds  necessary  to  receive 
with  ordinary  hospitality  the  Envoys  of 
a  friendly  Eastern  Prince,  and  he  trusted 
the  people  of  this  country  would  take 
into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  un- 
happy line  of  conduct  which  had  in 
the  present  instance  been  pursued,  and 
would  ascribe  it  to  a  policy  to  which  we 
owed  so  much  of  the  falling  off  of  our 
prestige  not  only  in  the  East,  but  in  the 
West — a  policy  which  led  to  the  cutting 
down  on  every  occasion,  right  or  wrong, 
of  our  expenditure.  He,  for  one,  would 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  British 
public  to  say  whether  a  few  hundred 
pounds  laid  out  in  giving  a  hospitable 
reception  to  the  Envoys  of  a  friendly 
Prince  would  not  be  money  well  ex- 
pended in  the  interests  of  civilization 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
those  Eastern  nations. 


INDIA— INDIAN  HARBOURS. 
OBSEKVATIONS. 


Sm  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  imperfect  harbour 
accommodation  which  existed  in  India, 
and  to  ask  for  a  Oopy  of  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Bobertson,  the  eminent 
civil  engineer,  ordered  to  report  on  the 
subject.  It  was,  he  said,  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  interest  in  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  For  the  last  10 
years  there  had  practically  been  no 
marine  department  connected  with  the 
India  Office,  and  when  it  was  taken 
into  account  that  we  had  in  the  East 
something  like  4,000  miles  of  coast, 
aboimding  with  harbours  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country,  that  circum- 
staiice  was,  he  thought,  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. For  a  period  of  nine  years 
— ^he  might  add,  since  the  surveyors  had 
been  discharged — the  hydrographical 
superintendence  of  the  coast  of  Lidia  had 
been  almost  completely  suspended  —  a 
statement  which  was  fiilly  corroborated 
by  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
an  officer  whose  services  had  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  that  department.  Now, 
beginning  on  the  Western  Coast  with  the ' 
port  of  Kurrachee ;  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  had  been  surveyed  20  years  ago 
by  the  surveyors  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
than  whom  no  abler  men  ever  served 
any  Government,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  rapidity  of  the  currents  made  it  im- 
practicable to  form  ports  at  any  of  the 
mouths  of  that  river.  But,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  plans  for  the  harbour  at 
Kurrachee,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  Walker,  were  in  a  state 
approaching  completion.  The  harbour, 
he  believed,  would  be  a  good  one,  which 
would  be  connected  with  the  railway, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  carried  to 
Mooltan,  and  united  with  the  Punjaub 
Bailway,  so  that  the  products  of  that 
district  might  be  brought  down  to  the 
coast,  passing  the  Q-ulfs  of  Kutch  and 
Cambay.  At  Bombay  there  had  been, 
principally  by  means  of  private  enter- 
prize,  set  on  foot  most  extensive  works 
of  reclamation,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  would  supply  that  city  with  partial 
harbour  accommodation.  But,  when  it 
was  borne  in  mind  that  Bombay  would 
probably,  within  the  next  10  years,  be 
the  third  or  fourth  mercantile  city  in  the 
world,  it  would,  he  thought,  be  well 
that  the  Government  of  India  shoidd 
give  such  assistance — of  a  recuperative 
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kind — as  would  enable  the  work  in  pro- 
gresa  to  be  carried  on  more  rapidly. 
Dry  docks  were  oxcoodingly  necessary 
at  Bombay,  and  the  first  wliicli  had  been 
built  there  was,  he  believed,  constructed  | 
by  a  Parseo  ;  its  position  being  so  well 
chosen  that  by  simply  lengthening  it 
out,  a  dock  some  400  feet  long  might  bo 
secured,  which  in  itself  would  be  a  very 
great  convenience.  The  Government  of 
India,  however,  had  erected  a  hydraulic 
lift  at  a  place  called  Hog  Island,  some 
eight  or  nine  miles  off,  whore  every  ap- 
pliance connected  with  the  dockyard 
must  be  carried  —  thus  causing  great 
delay  in  operations  connected  with  the 
repair  of  sliips ;  whereas,  the  old  dock- 
ycurd,  by  making  a  slight  encroachment 
on  the  harbour,  might  be  utilized.  Pro- 
ceeding southward,  tho  first  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  the  want  of  lights  on  the 
coast  of  India.  Taken  altogether,  there 
were  only  40  lights,  of  which  very  few 
were  first  class.  There  was  an  urgent 
want  of  first-class  lights  at  the  following 
14  points  on  the  Malabar  Coast: — 1, 
Sevemdroog ;  2,  Eettna  Geria ;  3,  Vizia- 
droog;  4,  Cape  Bamus;  5,  Pigeon 
'Island;  6,  Mangalore;  7,  Mount  Dilly; 
8,  Sacrifice  Eock;  9,  Calicutt;  10,  Co- 
chin; 11,  Quilon;  1 2,  Cape  Comorin ;  13, 
Minicoy,  an  island  in  the  Eight  Degree 
Channel;  and,  14,  one  of  the  Laccadives, 
abreast  Cannanore.  The  hon.  Baronet 
described  in  detail  the  points  at  which, 
in  his  opinion,  harbours  might  be  ad- 
vantageously formed,  docks  constructed, 
or  lights  established,  and  said  that, 
knowing  what  he  did  of  these  subjects, 
and  having  been  requested  by  gentle- 
men deeply  interested  in  the  trade  of 
India,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  though  having 
no  longer  any  personad  interest  in  the 
matter,  to  press  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Gt)vemment  and  of  Par- 
liament. The  want  of  lights  on  the; 
Malabeu*  Coast  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  approach  it 
with  any  degree  of  safety.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  accidents  which  now  hap- 
pened, he  would  mention  that  the  General  '■ 
Outram  steamer  had  foundered  within  \ 
easy  access  of  Viziadroog  Harbour,  be- 
tween Goa  and  Bombay,  which,  in  1844, 
1855,  1859,  and  1870  had  been  indi- ; 
Gated  to  the  authorities  as  a  natural : 
harbour  of  refuge,  only  requiring  a  light ; 
the  Honourable  Company's  steam  frigate 
Memnon  was  lost  on  Cape  Guardafui  m>m 
bad  charts ;  and  one  of  the  Peninsular  and 
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Oriental  Company's  ships  was  wrecked 
upon  Minicoy  from  the  want  of  a  light 
there.  On  the  Coromandel  Coast  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  clearing  the 
harbour  of  Negapatam,  the  outlet  of 
the  whole  of  the  magnificent  delta  of 
Tanjore,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
on  tho  face  of  the  earth.  The  month  of 
the  river  at  that  place  continued  very 
shallow,  and  laden  boats  were  unable  to 
cross  it,  except  at  high  water.  In  1837 
the  quantity  of  grain  imported  was 
650,000  bushels,  valued  at  £149,000; 
but  in  1 865  the  quantity  had  increased  to 
4, 694,000  bushels,  the  value  of  whioh  was 
£1,703, 000 ;  but  rice  was  principallj  im- 
ported into  Ceylon  from  Negapatam,  and 
there  would  be  no  difiiculty  m  dealing 
away  the  bar  and  greatly  improving  the 
harbour  of  Negapatam ;  but  the  Gk>vezii- 
ment  of  India  would  not  make  the  out- 
lay necessary  for  the  purpose.  With 
regard  to  the  harbour  of  Madras,  it  wai 
much  to  be  regretted  that  no  steam-tug 
was  stationed  there.  Some  years  ago  a 
pier  was  built  for  the  landing  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  to  avoid  the  passafe 
tlirough  the  surf;  but  it  was  harmj 
finished,  when  a  small  French  ship 
broke  loose  and  lodged  in  the  centre  of 
it.  Had  there  been  a  steam-tug  at- 
tached to  the  harbour  of  Madras,  that 
ship  might  have  been  laid  hold  of  and 
towed  dear  of  the  jetty  and  anchored  in 
some  convenient  position,  or  allowed  to 
go  ashore ;  but  the  repairs  of  the  damage 
cost  £20,000  or  £30,000.  The  intensity 
of  the  cyclones  occurred  pretty  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  Madras,  and  ^erefore  it 
was  requisite  to  have  two  good  steam- 
tugs  attached  to  the  roadstead  there,  so 
that  when  ships  got  into  trouble  they 
might  be  laid  hold  of  and  towed  out  to 
sea.  To  the  north  of  Madras  there  was 
a  harbour  called  Port  Blackwood,  formed 
by  a  bank  of  sand  and  gravel  about  two 
nules  off  shore ;  and  it  was  only  neoes- 
sary  to  construct  a  small  breakwater,  at 
little  cost,  to  make  it  a  safe  harbour. 
The  want  of  a  light  also  tended  to  make 
the  port  of  Blackwood  a  dead  letter. 
With  these  alterations  ships  would  be 
able  to  run  safely  for  the  harbour  when 
caught  in  a  cyclone.  Considering  how 
much  had  been  done  by  steam  dredges 
to  open  a  way  to  India  through  the  Sues 
Canal,  he  thought  that  the  Government 
of  India  would  do  well  to  employ  one  of 
such  dredges  to  keep  open  tne  port  of 
Coringa  on  the  Godavery,  and  otners  at 
tho  places  he  had  previoudy  desoxibed. 
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The  works  he  had  now  alluded  to  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  trade  of  India.  In  the  harbour 
of  Coconada  a  great  number  of  vessels 
were  built ;  but  it  was  feared  that  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  was  silting  up. 
There  were  various  points  also  on  the 
shore  of  Orissa  where,  if  they  were 
dredged,  light-draught  steamers  would 
be  able  to  go.  Had  that  work  of  dredg- 
ing been  effected  before  the  time  of  the 
famine,  light-draught  steamers,  such  as 
he  referred  to>  might  have  been  used  in 
conveying  food  to  the  inhabitants  during 
the  famine,  and  thereby  vast  numbers  of 
human  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
He  considered  it  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  Government  to  turn  their  attention 
to.  There  was  a  vicious  system  of  cen- 
tralization in  India.  The  Supreme  GK)- 
vemment,  which  consisted  of  Bengal 
civilians,  asfflsted  by  one  eminent  man 
from  each  Presidency,  settled  all  the  dis- 
bursements to  be  laid  out,  even  to  the 
smallest  sum;  and,  as  Bengal  civilians 
wore  not  so  well  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  India  where  they  had  not  them- 
selves served,  they  did  not  attach  that 
importance  to  the  coasting  trade  of  India 
wluch  it  really  deserved.  Cochin  was 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Malabar  Ooast, 
to  the  south  of  Carwar,  and  by  a 
very  little  dredging  it  might  be  put 
in  such  a  state  that  any  ship  might 
go  there;  but  although  the  present 
state  of  things  had  been  reported  over 
and  over  again  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, no  improvement  had  been 
made.  There  was  a  breach  in  the  coast 
which,  if  not  filled  up,  would  increase, 
and  the  safety  of  the  harbour  of  Cochin 
be  endangered.  As  they  had  sent  an 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Bobertson,  to 
India  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  these 
harbours,  he  should  be  ordered  to  sur- 
vey every  harbour  in  India,  and  report 
on  each  -sertatim,  without  waiting  to 
complete  the  work,  so  that  measures 
might  at  once  be  taken  for  this  improve- 
ment piecemeal.  Harbour  works  were 
the  first  efforts  made  by  civilization  for 
a  country,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
Government  of  India  should  not  place 
themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Government  of  this  country,  with  a  view 
to  avail  themselves  of  some  such  means  as 
were  intended  to  be  applied  to  improve 
the  harbour  of  Galle— -he  meant  a  loan 
from  the  Imperial  Qt)vemment,  to  be 
paid  off  in  30  years.  He  was  sure  that, 
as  the  result  of  these  measures,  trade 


would  be  increased,  and  the  shipping 
of  India  would  always  be  ready  to  pay 
moderate  dues  for  increased  safety,  light, 
and  comfort  in  making  their  voyages. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY :  Sir,  I  have  no  wish 
to  delay  the  House  from  entering  on  the 
discussion  of  another  question  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  more  ffenerally  interesting; 
but  as  I  have  had  the  honour  of  serving 
in  the  seas  alluded  to,  and  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  a  former  Parlia- 
ment, which  reported  on  the  Paumben 
Channel,  one  of  the  most  material  sub- 
jects aUuded  to  by  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  at  any  length,  for  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  has  ta*eated  the  subject 
in  so  complete,  clear,  and  exhaustive  a 
manner,  that  there  is  little  to  be  added 
to  his  general  statement.  I  desire,  how- 
ever, to  confirm  from  personal  knowledge 
one  or  two  of  the  matters  which  he  has 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
And,  first,  let  me  express  the  great  re- 
gret which  must  be  entertained,  not 
only  by  all  Englishmen,  but  by  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  at  the 
abolition  of  the  famous  old  Hydrographi- 
cal  Office  of  India,  whose  surveys  for  100 
years  held  the  highest  rank,  quite  equal 
to  the  magnificent  old  Spanish  surveys, 
which  even  now  bear  the  test  of  modem 
investigation ;  or  of  those  which  the  dis- 
tinguished surveying  officers  of  our  own 
Navy,  imder  the  Hydrographical  Office 
of  the  Admiralty,  produced  for  the  benefit 
of  navigators  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
When  we  remember  tiie  enormous  sea- 
board which  is  within  our  dominions  in 
the  East,  and  for  whose  safety  we  are 
responsible,  I  think  the  House  must 
feel  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if 
the  retrenchment  which  sacrificed  that 
office  some  10  years  a^  had  not  oc- 
curred. I  do  not  say  this  with  any  de- 
sire to  find  fault  witii  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduction.  Indeed,  I 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  a 
very  proper  step  in  sending  out  Mr. 
Bobei^on  to  make  inquiries  ;  and, 
though  these  inquiries  are  only  of  a  limi- 
ted nature,  and  the  appointment  is  not  a 
permanent  one,  as  it  should  be  where 
there  is  so  large  a  field  for  observation 
and  survey,  1  must  tender  my  thanks 
for  even  this  limited  inquiry.  But  a 
permanent  and  continuous  maritime  sur- 
vey would  certainly  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  India,  and  to  the  general 
commerce  of  the  East.    On  one  or  two 
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of  tho  other  points  so  exhaustively  treated 
by  my  noble  and  gallant  Friend,  I  de- 
sire, by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  to 
make  a  few  short  remarks.  And,  first, 
as  to  tho  necessity  for  improvements  in 
the  harbour  of  Bombay.  Few  ports  in 
the  world  have  a  larger  commercial  im- 
portance ;  and  yet  during  half  the  year, 
whilst  tho  south-west  monsoon  prevails, 
the  shelter  necessary  for  discharging  the 
most  valuable  cargoes  in  that  harbour 
was  utterly  insufficient.  The  House  will 
remember,  in  proof  of  this,  that  the  only 
part  of  the  great  expenditure  in  the 
Abyssinian  War  which  could  be  called 
unprofitable  was  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  discharging  the  transports  which 
crowded  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  after 
the  necessity  for  their  services  had 
ceased.  It  surely  would  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Imperial  Government,  as 
well  as  of  the  Indian  Government,  to 
take  steps  to  improve  tho  harbour  of 
Bombay,  so  as  to  afford  that  protection 
to  shipping  which,  in  almost  all  other 
groat  commercial  harbours,  was  afforded 
to  vessels  when  loading  or  discharging 
cargo.  The  evils  of  the  absence  of 
the  Hydrographical  Department  is  also 
shown  by  the  want  of  supervision,  in- 
stanced in  the  case  of  tho  lighthouse 
built  by  the  Bajah  of  Travancore.  An 
enlightened  potentate,  desirous  of  con- 
tributing in  a  material  manner  to  the 
safety  of  the  commerce  of  India,  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  proper  advice  as  to 
the  spot  whore  his  generous  gift  might 
be  most  useful,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  the  money 
has  been  wasted  for  want  of  proper  super- 
vision. On  one  other  point  I  desire  to 
corroborate  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member.  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  is  mistaken  if 
he  considers  that  the  opening  of  tho 
Paumben  Channel  is  a  work  for  which  the 
revenues  of  Ceylon  should  be  specially 
chargeable.  So  far  as  Ceylon  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  now  a  channel  from 
Palk's  Straits  to  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
through  which  vessels  of  light  draft  can 
readily  pass,  and  convey  the  supplies  of 
lice,  or  other  commodities,  in  wliich 
Ceylon  is  specially  interested,  from  tho 
Coromandel  Coast  to  Colombo.  The 
object  of  deepening  the  channel  from  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  to  Palk's  Straits  is  for 
ocean-going  steamers,  and,  since  the 
opoDing  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  class  of 
vessels  which  navigate  it,  has  become  of 
still  greater  importance.    To  mako  tho 
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matter  clear  to  the  House,  let  me  x>omt 
out  that  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  of 
Ireland  are  about  the  same  size.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  trade  from  Glasgow 
to  Liverpool  were  interrupted  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus  of  four  miles  wide,  stretch- 
ing from  Portpatrick  to  IrelaLnd,  and 
that  aU  the  important  trade  between 
these  two  ports  had  to  circumnavigate 
Ireland  by  Cape  Clear — would  the  na- 
tion which  had  constructed  our  great 
railways  and  canals  hesitate  to  cut 
through  the  obstruction,  and  shorten  the 
route  to  that  wliich  now  exists  ?  Well, 
the  present  trade  from  Western  to 
Eastern  India  had  to  pass  round  the 
whole  island  of  Ceylon,  adding  both 
considerable  risk  and  320  miles  to  the 
voyage ;  and  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum  of  £300,000  the  whole  of  this  could 
be  saved  to  our  trade.  Let  me  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  whe- 
ther some  arrangement  Rimilftr  to  that 
adopted  in  the  building  of  lighthouses 
on  the  Basses,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, might  not  bo  adopted,  and  a 
simi  of  money  advanced  in  order  to 
complete  this  work  rapidly  under  the 
authority  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners.  The  tolls  to  be  collected 
would  bo  easily  adjusted  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  saving  effected  in  the  length 
and  risk  of  tho  voyage,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain would  be  readily  contributed  by  iiie 
commerce  of  all  nations  trading  to  India. 
Thanking  the  House  for  their  patience, 
I  would  commend  this  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  India. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  said,  he  quite  con- 
cuiTed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber who  had  introducedlthe  subject,  tiiat 
it  was  one  of  the  great  duties  which  the 
Indian  Government  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge towards  the  people  of  India  to 
provide  proper  harbours  and  lights  along 
its  coasts.  Great  improvements  in  those 
respects  were,  he  believed,  very  neces- 
sary, especially  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
A  new  survey  of  that  coast  was  also 
much  required.  An  annual  charge  of 
£56,000  was  made  on  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment for  the  use  of  the  vessels  of 
war  we  sent  out  to  tho  Indian  Seas ; 
and  his  impression  was  that  those  ves- 
sels might  be  utilized  with  great  advan- 
tage in  surveying  tlie  coasts  of  India, 
instead  of  being  generally  kept  in  har- 
bour at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  some  other 
port.  Moreover,  the  traffic  between  this 
countr}'  and  India  by  the  Bod  Sea  was 
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fast  inoreasin^ ;  but  he  believed  that  no 
steps  had  yet  oeen  taken  with  the  view 
of  having  the  Red  Sea  re-snrveyed, 
although  such  an  operation  was  now 
most  urgently  needed.  Last  year  he 
himself  put  a  Question  on  the  subject, 
owing  to  a  statement  made  in  the  public 
journals  that  the  charts  of  the  Red  Sea 
were  so  inaccurate  as  to  lead  to  the  proba- 
ble loss  of  life  and  property.  It  was  said 
that  some  of  the  rooks  were  laid  down 
quite  four  miles  from  their  real  position. 
Mb.  GEAOT?  duff  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  had  already  brought  before  the 
House  the  various  plans  mat  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Indian  Gk)vemment 
with  respect  to  the  water  way  between 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  mainland  of 
India ;  but  he  was  not  sorry  that  he  had 
thought  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  defec- 
tive harbour  accommodation  of  India.  In 
a  country  like  India,  where  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  take  the  initiative 
in  almost  every  improvement,  the  num- 
ber of  public  works  which  it  had  to  call 
into  existence  was  so  enormously  great 
that  there  was  a  perpetual  battle  for  life 
going  on  among  them.  One  great  au- 
thority was  all  for  canals,  another  de- 
clared that  railways  were  of  the  greatest 
importance,  another  pointed  to  common 
roads,  a  fourth  was  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  back  waters,  and  making 
half  navigable  rivers  wholly  navigable. 
Every  man  had  his  pet  project,  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  projects  were  really  exceed- 
iiigly  good  in  ^emselves,  if  sometimes 
a  Ettle  premature.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  was  perfectly  right  and  rea- 
sonable that  sailors,  who  had  experienced 
the  want  of  good  harbours  and  harbour 
accommodation  in  India,  shoidd  come 
forward  and  tell  them  so.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  most  fully  admitted  the 
existence  of  the  want,  and  ibf  those  who  took 
it  to  task  did  not  quite  do  justice  to  its  good 
intentions  and  good  acts,  they  neverthe- 
less really  strengthened  its  hands.  The 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James 
Elphinstone)  fell  imder  two  heads — ^first, 
harbours ;  and,  second,  lights.  The  hon. 
Baronet  spoke  of  the  Indian  Seas  from 
his  own  knowledge,  and,  in  so  far  as  he 
himself  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  had  any  means 
of  checking  what  he  said  from  books 
and  conversation,  his  remarks,  except 
with  regard  to  the  Faumben  Channel 
and  its  neighbourhood,  imder  both  those 
heads  appeared  to  him  generally  cor- 
rect. He  was  assured  by  competent 
persons  that— especially  on  the  Western 


side  of  India — ^there  were  not  a  few 
places  where  very  fair  harbours,  and 
two  or  three  where  admirable  harbours 
mi^ht  be  made,  and  at  comparatively 
littie  expense.  He  must,  however,  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best  sites 
for  harbours  in  Western  India — Foshetra, 
Seraia,  Marmagao — ^were  aU,  by  an  un- 
fortimate  accident  not  in  British  terri- 
tory, the  first  belonging  to  a  feudatory 
of  the  Giiicowar ;  the  second  to  another 
Native  Prince,  whose  name  might  not 
be  altogether  familiar  to  all  hon.  Mem- 
bers, ti^e  Jam  of  Nowa  Nugga;  and 
the  third  to  the  Portuguese.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  time  would  come  when 
we  should  have  several  very  good  har- 
bours on  the  Western  Coast  of  India, 
even  in  British  territory — ^he  was  told, 
for  example,  that  an  excellent  harbour 
of  refuge  might  be  made  behind  the 
Vingorla  Eocks.  But  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  blamed  the  Government  of  India 
for  not  having  done  all  that  might  be 
done  in  creating  harbours  of  refuge  on 
the  Indian  Coasts,  he  should  remember 
that  similar  negligence  had  prevailed 
elsewhere.  The  hon.  Baronet  knew 
something  of  the  dif&culty  of  getting 
harbours  of  refuge  made  even  in  Eng- 
land. He  himself  sat  with  his  hon. 
Friend  on  a  Committee  13  years  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  to  see  whether  harbours  of  re- 
fuge could  not  be  provided  along  the 
British  Coasts — at  Peterhead  and  else- 
where— ^but  up  to  this  day  it  had  bee^ 
found  wholly  impossible  to  get  the  har- 
bours made,  because  no  one  coidd  show 
how  the  money  was  to  be  provided. 
Everybody  admitted  they  would  be  de- 
sirable ;  but  the  number  of  desirable 
things  on  which  the  nation  had  set  its 
heart  was  so  great  that  the  desirable 
things  of  the  few  were  crushed  down 
under  the  rush  for  other  desirable  things 
on  which  a  larger  number  of  people  had 
set  their  hearts.  It  was  very  far  from  true 
that  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  had  alto- 
gether neglected  the  harbours  of  India. 
Kurrachee  had  cost,  first  and  last,  nearly 
£400,000,  and  would  cost  much  more. 
This  was  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
money  which  the  India  Gt)vemment  could 
reasonably  appropriate  to  the  work  of 
harbour  improvement.  Carwar  had  cost 
more  than  £70,000,  and  a  good  deal  had 
been  spent  at  Cochin,  in  the  Hooghley, 
and  elsewhere.  But  in  India  much  more 
was  thought  about  the  land  than  about 
the  sea.    The  mere  fact  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India  having  asked  them  to 
send  out  the  engineer,  about  whose  in- 
structions the  hon.  Baronet  asked,  showed 
that  his  remarks  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  suggestions  of  persons  connected 
with  that  Oovemment.    Mr.  Bobertson 
was  appointed  to  prosecute  inquiries  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  some  of  the 
minor  harbours  on  the   Indian  coast. 
The  Indian  authorities,  however,  in  this 
country  were  not  in  possession  of  his 
instructions.  Mr.  Bobertson  was  directed 
to  report  himself  to  the  Government  of 
India,    and  to  receive  his  instructions 
from  it,  except  as  regards  the  harbour 
of  Aden,  with  respect  to  which  he  was 
put  in  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay.     Then  as  to  lights ; 
no  doubt,  the  coast  of  India  was  indif- 
ferently lighted.  There  was  alight  about 
every  70  miles,  from  the  Indus  roimd  to 
the  south  of  Burmah ;  but  wo  ought  to 
have  more,  say  one  every  50  miles.    For 
instance,    Dwarka    Point,    Viziadroog, 
Deria  Bahadur  Ghur  in  our  own  terri- 
tory, and  Jinjeera  and  Enciam  Island  in 
non-British  territory,  were  places  whore  it 
was  very  desirable  that  lights  should  be 
placed.    The  establishing  of  lights  at  all 
these  places,  and  at  many  others,  how- 
ever, was  a  mere  question  of  time  and 
opportunihr,  and,  above  all,  of  the  relative 
urgency  of  the  demands  upon  the  purse 
of  the  Government ;  but  Kome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  and  they  could  not  do 
everything  at  once.   It  only  remained  for 
^m  to  add  a  few  words  with  reference 
to  the  points  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Gourley).    He  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  Indian  marine  surveys  were  in  any- 
thing but  a  satisfactory  condition,  form- 
ing a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
land  surveys.    Up  to  about  a  generation 
ago  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  the  marine  surveying  work,  which 
was  done  in  the  first  40  years  of  this 
century  along  the  Indian  Coasts,  being 
very  creditable.      Then,   however,   tlio 
service  began  to  languish  ;  and  in  1861, 
when  the  passion  for  incorporating  all 
Indian  things  with  the  things  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  at  its  height, 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  marine  surveys 
were,  or  woro  meant  to  be,  lianded  over 
to  the  Admiralty;  and  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  announced  to 
the  then  Viceroy  that  all  future  surveys 
and  charts  would  proceed  from  the  Eoyal 
Navy  at  Imperii  expense.    Whether, 
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however,  the  Admiralty  ever  dafinitelhr 
aooepted  the  full  responsibility  with  whioh 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  believed 
that  it  had  become  charged  was  another 
question.  It  was  enough  to  say  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  Adxniralty 
to  satisfy  Indian  surveying  requirements, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  marine  survey- 
ing work  was  very  urgentiy  needed. 
The  attention  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  having  been  recently 
called  to  this  most  important  matter,  a 
despatch  was  just  aboufc  to  be  sent  to 
IncUa,  pointing  out  the  pressing  necessity 
of  attending  to  it,  and  lie  hoped  the  (Go- 
vernment would  lose  no  time  in  inform- 
ing the  Home  Government  of  its  views  as 
to  what  surveys  are  most  wanted  to  correct 
and  complete  tiie  existing  charts  of  the 
Indian  Seas  and  Coasts.  He  quite  agreed 
in  what  the  hon.  Member  had  said  of 
the  importance  of  marine  surveys,  and 
was  very  glad  that  this  conversation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  should  synchro- 
nize with,  and  give  further  emphasis  to 
the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council. 


EDUCATION— THE  NEW  CODE. 

OBSERVATIONS.      BESOLXJTION. 

Mb.  KAY-SHUTTLEWOETH  rose 
to  caU  attention  to  the  New  Code  of 
Begulations  issued  by  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and 
now  lying  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 
Considering  that  the  New  Code  contained 
so  much  that  was  of  importance,  he 
thought  he  need  not  apologize  for  caUing 
the  attention  of  tho  House  to  the  subject, 
although,  owing  to  his  inexperience  of 
debate,  he  might  fail  to  make  it  interest- 
ing or  attractive.  By  the  Education  Act 
of  last  year  Parliament  provided  that  the 
quantity  of  education  given  in  England 
and  Wales  should  bo  greatiy  increased ; 
and  by  the  Minute  which  the  Edu- 
cation Department  had  recently  issued 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  (Mr.  "W.  E.  Forster) 
had  very  properly  aUempted  to  provide 
that  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
in  schools  aided  by  the  State  should  be 
of  a  satisfactory  character.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  tasks- 
providing  for  an  increase  of  schools  or 
framing  regulations  to  ensure  a  good 
quality  of  instruction — was  the  more  im- 
portant. For  his  own  part,  he  begged 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Uentlenoian — and 
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had  no  doubt  that  the  House  would 
join  him  in  this — ^for  the  admirable  pro- 
visions he  had  introduced  into  the  New 
Code.  But  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
profitable  that,  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
the  excellencies  of  the  Oode,  he  should 
call  attention  to  certain  points  where  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
either  left  imdone  that  which  he  ouffht 
to  have  done,  or  had  even  done  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  He 
must,  however,  first  express  his  delight 
at  finding  that  this  was  an  absolutely 
New  Code,  and  not  merely  a  revision  of 
previous  revisions  of  the  Bevised  Code. 
The  first  subject  to  which  he  desired  to 
address  himself  was  that  of  infant  schools. 
Hardly  any  portion  of  our  school  organ- 
ization was  more  important.  Now,  he 
much  regretted  that,  as  no  Government 
grant  was  to  be  given  for  children  under 
four  years  of  age,  such  infants  would  be 
practically  excluded  from  these  schools. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  infant  schools  were 
places  where  instruction  should  be  given, 
and  not  where  infants  should  simply 
be  taken  care  of.  But  he  thought  he 
could  successfully  argue  that  for  the 
sake  of  education  children  should  be 
attracted  to  school  before  the  a^e  of 
four ;  and  he  asked  what  child  of  four 
could  be  more  easily  taught — that  which 
came  straight  from  the  gutter,  or  one 
that  had  been  in  the  baby-class,  and 
there  learned  habits  of  obedience,  clean- 
liness, and  order?  Agcdn,  he  would  ask 
if  it  were  intended  to  exclude  from 
school  all  children  under  four  years  of 
age,  who  were  to  take  care  of  them? 
He  feared  that  in  a  great  many  cases 
elder  sisters  woidd  be  kept  away  from 
school  to  look  after  yoimger  children, 
and,  probably,  both  would  spend  their 
time  in  the  gutter.  The  400  masters 
and  mistresses  who  had  recently  met  at 
King's  CoUege  had  but  one  feeling — 
namely,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
afibrd  every  encouragement  to  children 
to  go  to  an  infant  school  at  an  early 
age.  He  would  pass  on  to  the  subject 
of  the  increased  number  of  attendances 
required  at  day  schools.  This  was  a 
provision  of  which  he  approved ;  but  he 
wished  to  suggest  whether  the  form  of 
the  provision  would  not  tend  to  cause 
neglect  of  children  whose  attendance 
was  irregular  ?  From  the  Betums  which 
had  been  moved  for  by  the  right  hon. 


Member  for  theTTnivendty  of  Qxford(Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy)  it  appeared  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  children  presented  for 
examination  by  day  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  did  not  come  up  to  the 
requisite  number  of  250  attendances; 
and  he  would  suggest  that  there  should 
be  two  rates  of  grant — ^the  higher  for 
children  who  gave  250  attendances,  and 
the  lower  for  those  who  could  not  at- 
tend BO  often,  but  yet  came  200  times 
in  the  year.  His  next  point  had  re- 
ference to  evening  schools.  This,  he 
thought,  was  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  subj  ect.  The  evening  schools  seemed 
to  have  three  functions.  First,  they 
had  to  keep  alive  in  one  class  of  chil- 
dren the  instruction  which  had  been 
given  to  them  in  the  day  school.  To 
a  second  class  they  had  to  give  ele- 
mentary education  in  history,  geography, 
and  grammar,  and  similar  subjects ; 
supplementary  to  that  given  in  the  day 
school.  And  to  a  third  and  higher  class 
of  scholars  they  had  to  impart  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art.  He  hoped  that 
before  long  the  first  of  these  frmctions 
would  disappear,  but,  meanwhile,  it 
must  not  be  despised ;  for,  although  there 
would  be  a  progressive  rise  in  evening 
schools,  they  had  at  present  to  perform 
a  humble  work  which  ought  not  to  be 
undervalued.  With  respect  to  that  por- 
tion of  their  work  which  was  supple- 
mentary to  the  education  of  the  day 
schools,  this  Code  would,  he  feared, 
absolutely  extinguish  the  smaU  rural 
schools,  while  it  gave  no  support  to  the 
higher  class  of  elementary  evening 
schools  such  as  existed  in  large  num- 
bers in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  He 
though  that  grants  ought  to  be  given 
for  me  work  which  was  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  day  schools.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  under  Sche- 
dule 4,  to  give  an  additional  grant  to 
day  schools  for  instruction  in  higher 
subjects;  but  he  did  not  extend  the 
provision  to  evening  schools  for  adults, 
as  it  would  seem  that  he  ought  d  fortiori 
to  do.  The  provision,  that  no  scholar  over 
18  years  of  age  should  earn  a  grant  for 
evening  schools,  he  thought  a  great 
mistake.  By-and-by  there  would  pro- 
bably be  such  a  demand  for  adult  edu- 
cation that  no  such  encouragement  would 
be  necessary ;  but  at  present,  at  all 
events,  he  hoped  this  limit  would  be  re- 
moved. It  might  be  said  that  elementary 
education  ought  not  to  continue  beyond 
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the  age  of  18;  but  his  answer  was  that 
such  a  rule  would  tend  to  stop  all  ele- 
mentary education  which  did  not  go  be- 
yond that  of  the  day  schools ;  and  under 
the  Code  itself  it  was  intended  that  a 
boy  who  had  in  the  day  school  passed  in 
any  standard  could  not  be  examined  in 
the  same  or  a  lower  one  in  an  evening 
school.  The  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  meetings  and  attendances 
at  evening  schools  deserved  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  House,  for  the  Vice 
President  expected  far  too  much  from 
them.  Under  the  Eevised  Code  the  num- 
ber of  attendances  required  to  qualify  a 
scholar  to  be  present  at  an  examination 
was  24,  but  imder  the  Now  Code  it  was 
raised  to  50 ;  and  while,  under  the  former, 
40  school  meetings  were  required  before 
an  inspection  could  take  place,  imdor  the 
latter  80  meetings  wore  necessary.  The 
Returns  issued  that  morning  showed  that 
only  56*6  meetings  were  on  the  average 
held  now  by  schools  in  receipt  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  therefore  the 
sudden  increase  to  80  seemed  too  bold. 
A  clergyman  residing  in  a  rural  district 
near  the  borough  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  had  wiitten  to  liim  a  letter  in 
which  he  said  that  for  10  years  he  had 
laboured  both  summer  and  winter  to 
support  evening  schools ;  but  under  the 
New  Code  he  would  have  to  give  them 
up,  or  do  tho  work  and  find  the  money 
too.  His  o'wn  experience  was  that  the 
same  result  woidd  follow  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  that  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  tho  Code.  To  comply 
with  the  conditions  as  they  stood  at  pre- 
sent, a  school  held  only  two  nights  a- 
weok  would  have  to  meet  during  40 
weeks  of  the  year,  and  a  school  held 
three  nights  a-week  would  have  to  meet 
for  27  weeks  in  order  to  earn  the  grant, 
and  this  seemed  impracticable.  Tho 
meeting  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
to  which  ho  had  referred  was  unan- 
imous upon  this  point — that  if  so  many 
attendances  wore  required  at  evening 
schools  they  would  bo  practically  ex- 
ting^shed  ;  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
number  of  attendances  would  be  re- 
duced to  40  and  the  number  of  meetings 
to  60.  He  much  regretted  that  provision 
had  not  been  made  to  have  separate 
teaching  staffs  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing  schools,  for  with  a  single  staff  it  was 
impossible  that  justice  should  bo  done 
to  both.     Ho  had  hoped  that  tho  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  would  either  have  acted 
upon  the  old  Code  which  prohibited  a 
master  of  evening  schools  £rom  teaching 
in  a  day  school  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  or  —  which  would  be  much 
better — that  there  should  be  an  itiner- 
ating   organizing  master,   who    should 
have  charge  of  a  group  of  evening  schools, 
teaching  in  each  one  or  two  nights  a- 
week.     This  plan  had  been  tried  with 
considerable   effect  in  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  himself  resided. 
He  regretted  that  under  the  New  Code 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts's  plan  as  to  rural 
schools  was  to  be  given  up,  when  he 
had  hoped  that  the  principle  of  it  woul4 
have  been  extended  to  evening  schools. 
There  was  one  alteration  introduced  into 
the  Code  which  ho  thought  was  a  g^at 
improvement,  and  that  was  that  the  plan 
of  the  Bevised  Code  for  a  sham  exami- 
nation conducted   by  managers  should 
be  given  up,  and  that  something  like  a 
real  examination  was  to  be  substituted 
for  it ;  but  he  regretted  that  there  was 
not  to  be  a  regular  annual  inspection 
of  evening  schools  with  a  view  to  their 
receiving  the  Government  grant.     He 
would  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  system 
of  standards.  There  was  nothing  to  which 
the  teachers  more  strongly  objected  than 
the  provisions  continued  from  the  Re- 
vised Code,  by  the  27th  Article,  under 
which  it  was  provided  that  no   scholar 
might  be  presented  a  second  time  for 
examination  under  the  same  standard. 
AVhat  was  the  meaning  of  this?     It 
meant   that   there  should  be  a  rigid, 
artificial,  uniform  rate  of  progress  for 
every  child,  whether  he  were  dull  or 
clever,  full-time  or  half-time,  industrious 
or  idle.    The  child  must  advance  exactly 
at  the  proper  rate  or  the  highest  grant 
could  not  be  obtained.    A  clever,  indus- 
trious,   full-time   child  would  be  held 
back,   because  if  the  t<)acher  were  to 
present  him  in  too  high  a  standard  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  grant 
for  a  year ;  and  as  his  object  was  to  get 
tho  maximum  grant  by  presenting  uie 
child  under  six  successive  standards  for 
six  successive  years,  he  would  never  allow 
the  child  to  have  what  they  used  to  call 
at  Harrow  **  a  double  remove."     The 
dull  child  and  the  half-timer  would  be 
pushed  on,  and  presented  each  year  in 
a  higher   standard  than  last,  and  still 
pushed  on,  though  failing  in  each ;  and 
these   successive  failures  must  have  a 
most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  child. 
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The  teachers'  meetiiig  passed  a  resolu- 
tioiiy  which  suggested  that  the  article 
should  be  so  altered  that  the  child  who 
had  failed  might  be  presented  again  and 
re-examined  in  the  same  standard  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  grant.  By 
Articles  30  and  31  of  the  New  Code,  it 
was  provided  that  after  the  3l8t  of 
March,  1873,  no  day  scholar  above  four, 
nor  evening  scholar  above  13  should  be 
examined  in  Standard  I.,  and  so  on ; 
and  this  was  very  much  objected  to  by 
teachers.  He  would  suggest  that  these 
regulations  should  apply  only  to  cases 
where  school  boards  had  been  elected, 
and  had  adopted  a  by-law  to  enforce 
attendance.  He  must  now  say  a  word 
as  to  pupH-teachers.  No  separate  pay- 
ment was  to  be  made  to  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  would  be  no  pcirt  of 
their  duty  which  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  neglected.  He  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  it  a 
condition  of  the  grant  that  managers 
should  set  aside  part  of  it  as  a  pay- 
ment to  the  teacher  for  the  instruction 
of  pupil-teachers.  There  was  another 
subject  of  much  importance — the  giving 
of  good-service  pensions  to  teachers; 
and  he  regretted  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  not  seen  his  way  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  old  age  of 
teachers.  The  inducements  to  enter  this 
profession  were,  at  present,  lamentably 
small,  and  parents,  he  believed,  were 
by  no  means  willing  that  their  children 
should  seek  in  that  direction  for  their 
livelihood.  The  temptations  for  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  to  quit  the 
profession,  too,  were,  at  all  times,  con- 
siderable. The  establishment,  therefore, 
of  a  reaUy  good  system  of  superannua- 
tion pensions  would  do  much  to  promote 
the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  this  de- 
serving class  of  public  servants.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  had  given  Notice  of  a  Motion, 
the  second  part  of  which,  if  adopted, 
would  work  great  injustice  to  many  of 
the  best  schools ;  it  was  that  the  volun- 
tary contributions  shoidd  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  or  else 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant  should  be 
proportionately  reduced.  But  cases  might 
easily  be  conceived  where,  owing  to  a 
pressing  need  for  expenditure,  the  pri- 
vate contributions,  in  one  year,  might 
actually  flow  in  so  as  to  equal  the  grant, 
and  yet,  in  the  year  following,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  very  largeness  of  the  expen« 
diture  in  the  previous  year,  they  might 
faU  to  a  point  below  one-third  of  the  Par- 
liamentary grant ;  which,  accordingly, 
would  have,  imder  the  Motion,  to  be 
reduced  in  amount.  His  hon.  Priend 
would  see,  therefore,  that  even  in  cases 
where  voluntary  contributions  were  forth- 
coming to  a  sufficient  amount,  reckon- 
ing two  or  three  years  together,  his  Mo- 
tion would  inflict  a  very  grave  injury. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  recapitulate  the 
Amendments  to  the  New  Code  which  he 
would  venture  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  flrst  was  the  omission  of  the 
limit  of  age  in  infant  schools  to  children 
of  four  and  upwards ;  the  second  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Ainendment  of  the 
hon.  JMember  for  South-west  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  as  to  the  limit  of 
age  to  18,  and  as  to  the  number  of  meet- 
ings and  attendances  in  evening  schools ; 
thurdly,  the  modification  of  Article  21  so 
as  to  extend  to  evening  schools  the  grant 
in  respect  of  higher  educational  subjects  ; 
fourthly,  the  omission  of  Article  29,  so 
far  as  it  related  to  scholars  who  had 
failed  in  two  of  the  three  rudiments; 
fifthly,  the  limit^jbion  of  Articles  30  and 
31  to  districts  where  attendance  is  com- 
pulsory ;  sixthly,  provision  for  payment 
to  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers  ;  [and,  lastly,  a  provision  for 
pensions  to  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
he  rose  immediately  after  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  addressed  them 
(Mr.  Kay-Shuttle  worth),  because  of  the 
peculiar  position  which  they  found  them- 
selves in  in  reference  to  this  discussion 
of  the  New  Code.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  Notices  of  Amendments  on  the 
Paper,  yet,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  discussing  this  question  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  bo  moved, 
and,  consequently,  hon.  Members  would 
not  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  offering 
Amendments  on  the  New  Code.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  if  the  New  Code  had 
been  before  the  House  for  a  longer  period. 
It  only  came  before  the  House  on  the  1 7th 
of  February,  and  of  course  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  circulate  through  the 
coimtry.  The  managers  of  thousands 
of  village  schools  were  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  many  would  not  re- 
ceive the  Code  imtil,  perhaps,  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  ^er  its  publica? 
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tion.  The  only  course  hon.  Members 
could  pursue  on  the  present  occasion 
was  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  on  Education  the  objec- 
tions they  entertained  to  the  Code ;  be- 
cause, if  the  Amendments  they  desired 
could  not  be  made  before  the  Code  be- 
came law,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
take  steps  by  Resolution  or  otherwise 
thereafter.  There  was  one  satisfactory 
part  of  this  question — that  was  that  the 
night-school  part  of  the  Code  would  not 
come  into  operation  for  some  time ;  and 
no  doubt,  therefore,  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  Motions ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  re-consider  that  part  of  the 
Code,  and  bring  it  more  into  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  infant  schools,  there  was  some 
doubt  in  the  country  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Code.  One  section  said  the  chil- 
dren attending  such  schools  were  to  be 
above  four  and  under  seven  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  in8i)ection.  Tliereforo, 
children  might  attend  the  schools  when 
they  were  only  three  years  old.  It 
would  seem,  however,  according  to  the 
25th  section,  that  no  grant  or  allowance 
would  be  made  in  respect  of  the  attend- 
ances of  a  child  under  four ;  by  that  it 
would  seem  that  these  attendances  would 
not  be  reckoned  although  the  child  might 
have  reached  the  age  of  four  at  the  time 
of  the  examination.  He  wished  to  hear 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what 
would  be  the  eflPect  of  that  section.  He 
should  himself  read  the  two  together, 
and  say  that  as  to  a  child  who  was  four  at 
the  time  of  the  examination  its  attend- 
ance would  count.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
dissented.]  Then  he  wanted  to  know 
what  advantage  was  got  from  bringing 
these  children  up  for  inspection.  If 
their  attendances  were  reckoned  then 
there  woidd  be  a  certain  amount  of 
grant.  He  had  understood,  certainly, 
that  a  grant  would  be  given  for  the  at- 
tendance of  every  child  in  the  school. 
He  quite  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
not  making  Government  grants  for  mere 
baby  attendance,  because  in  such  cases 
no  instruction  could  really  be  given.  Ho 
had  himself  seen  children  two  years  old 
brought  to  school.  The  question  really 
was  how  soon  valuable  instruction  could 
be  given  to  children  ?  He  now  came  to 
the  question  of  attendance ;  and,  after 
looking  at  the  Betum  which  was  issued 
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that  morning,  and  for  which  lie  mored 
the  other  day,  he  must  admit  there  was 
not  much  to  be  said  against  the  250 
attendances.     As  to  pupil-teachers,  he 
understood  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  to  say  that  Amendments 
would  be  made  to  meet  the  difficulty ; 
and  therefore  would  say  no  more  upon 
that.      He  now  came  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  night  schools,  on  which 
he  had   received  communications  from 
every  part  of  the  coimtry,  mainly  from 
the    rural    districts.    As    a   rule,    the 
writers  agreed  in  saying  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, or  under  the  conditions  which  the 
New  Codo  would  impose,  to  get  a  night 
school  together  as  many  as  80  times  in 
the  course  of  a  year.    The  Ketum  con- 
taining the  figures  with  respect  to  night 
schools  showed  that,  though  a  certain 
number  were  open  as  often  as  80  times 
in  the  year,  yet  in  the  rural  districts 
such  a  thing  never  occurred.    It  was 
stated  in  the  Eotum  that  2,504  evening 
schools  were  examined  last  year,  and 
that  they  met  altogether  141,890  times, 
so  that  each  school  met  on  l^e  average 
56  odd  times.      He  admitted  that  in 
towns  there  might  be  80  openings  of  a 
night  school  in  the  twelvemonih ;  hut 
in  the  rural  districts  this  could  not  be 
done,    as    many   of   the   scholars    had 
to  come  from  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  time  of  year  during  which  th^ 
could    attend    was    very   limited.      It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
coimtry   places,    people  went    to    bed 
wonderfully  early.     Every  inducement 
should  be  offered  to  worMng  people  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  by  their  at- 
tendance at  evening  schools,  for,  even  if 
nothing  more  than  that  were  accom- 
plished, the  schools  would  do  a  work 
which  would  be  most  valuable  to  the 
State.    It  was  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
New  Code  would  be  to  close  2,000  out  of 
the  2, 500  night schoolsthat were  inspected 
last  year.     He  did  not  say  that  the  ma- 
nagers woiild  not  make  efforts  to  keep 
them  open ;  he  was  speaking  only  as  far 
as  Government  aid  was  concerned.    This 
was  not  the  view  of  managers  only ;  hut 
an  Inspector  wrote  that  it  was  '*  a  mon- 
strous and  untenable  proposition  to  re- 
quire 80  meetings  of  a  night  school, 
and  that  the  provision  would  extinguish 
every  night  school  in  his  district."     His 
pockets  were  full  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  doubt  many  hon.  Members 
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had  received  similar  oommunicaiions. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth)  that  the  ques- 
tion of  attendances  required  revision, 
but  that  did  not  necessarily  involve 
going  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  old 
Code.  For  a  few  months  longer,  imder 
its  provision,  only  24  attendances  at 
evening  meetings  would  be  required ;  but 
the  jump  i^m  24  to  50  was  too  great ; 
and  he  ehould  be  satisfied  with  what  was 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
west Lancashire  —  60  openings  of  the 
school  and  40  attendances.  He  wished 
to  know  how,  under  the  New  Code, 
scholars  at  night  schools  were  to  be  exa- 
mined— for  these  scholars  were  mainly 
young  men  and  boys  who  were  at  wort 
all  day,  and  who  coidd  not  be  called  away 
to  centres  of  inspection  or  examination. 
Unless  20  scholars  were  collected  at  a 
particular  place  there  could  be  no  in- 
spection there,  and  there  were  villages 
which  could  not,  possibly,  muster  20  night 
scholars.  Of  course  the  examination 
ought  to  be  a  real  one  ;  but  the  Inspec- 
tors ought  to  be  brought  to  the  spot. 
The  scholars  were  all  persons  earning 
wages,  and  therefore  imder  the  Code 
there  could  no  examination  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  loss.  The  New  Code 
seemed  to  omit  altogether  standards  of 
examination  for  evening  scholars,  and  it 
did  not  provide  for  their  examination  in 
higher  subjects.  The  reduction  of  the 
grant  by  its  excess  above  15«.  per  scholar, 
according  to  the  average  attendance,  was 
a  limitation  which  would  deprive  a  num- 
ber of  schools  of  any  advancement; 
for  there  were  great  variations  in  the 
proportions  between  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  number  sent  in  for  exami- 
nation. He  had  received  a  statement  re- 
specting a  school  in  which  there  were  no 
infants,  the  master  of  which  calcidated 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  earn  any- 
thing for  extra  subjects  because  the  15*. 
limitation  would  come  in ;  and  it  really 
seemed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
under  the  New  Code  for  a  school  to 
obtain  the  maximum  of  the  grant.  There 
was  thus,  practically,  no  encouragement 
to  go  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  Then  as  to  the  grants  to  ele- 
mentary schools — the  Kesolutions  which 
prefaced  the  New  Code,  said  the  Code 
of  1870  would  determine  grants  payable 
up  to  the  31st  of  March  next,  and  the 
New  Code  those  which  fell  due  on  and 
after  the  30th  of  April ;  and  the  ques- 


tion therefore  arose  what  was  to  become 
of  the  month  of  April.  Nobody  knew 
whether  it  was  to  be  imder  the  old  or 
the  New  Code.  As  Standard  II.  in  the 
Old  Code  was  Standard  I.  in  the  New 
Code,  on  the  1st  of  May  children  who 
entered  the  school  in  May  last  year  were 
to  be  examined;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
unreasonable  that  children  who  were  now 
being  trained  to  pass  the  lower  standard 
shomd  be  called  upon  to  pass  the  higher 
one  at  short  notice,  and  that  children 
who  had  not  been  examined  before 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  those 
who  had  been  previously  examined.  He 
hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  make 
provision  of  some  months  to  get  the 
children  up  to  the  proper  mark  for  pass- 
ing the  examination,  as  it  was  hard  that 
they  should  be  cut  off  from  the  Govern- 
ment grant.  With  regard  to  the  girls 
being  put  in  the  same  position  as  the 
boys,  he  reminded  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  girls  had  to  be  taught  needle-work 
and  cutting  out,  and  yet  they  were  re- 
quired to  DO  brought  up  to  the  same 
standard  of  arithmetic  as  boys,  which 
hardly  seemed  fair.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Forstek  : 
They  are  much  sharper.]  Assuming, 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
girls  were  sharper  than  boys,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  consistent,  for 
in  the  case  of  the  pupil-teachers,  he 
found  that  the  females  were  always 
kept  a  year  behind  the  males  in  arith- 
metic. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  in  the  schools  the  girls  must 
be  kept  up  to  the  same  standard  as 
the  boys;  but  if  he  would  look  at 
pages  14  and  15  of  the  New  Code, 
ne  would  find  that  in  the  second  year 
the  male  pupil-teachers  were  to  go  as 
far  as  Vulgar  Fractions,  whereas  the 
females  were  only  to  go  as  far  as  Pro- 
portion ;  that  in  the  third  year  the  males 
were  to  go  as  far  as  Decimal  Fractions, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  16th  proposition  in 
Book  I.  of  Euclid,  whereas  the  females 
were  only  to  go  as  far  as  Vulgar  Frac- 
tions ;  and  that  in  the  fourth  year  the 
males  were  required  to  go  as  far  as 
Algebra,  while  the  females  had  to  go  as 
far  as  Decimal  Fractions  only.  He  quoted 
these  figures  because  he  thought  that 
they  would  show  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  inconsistent  in  requiring 
that  the  girls  in  the  schools  should  be 
kept  up  to  the  same  standard  as  the 
boys,  when  he  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  male  and  femalepupil-teachers. 
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He  was  aware  that  it  was  said  that  when 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  were 
reached  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
an  equal  standard  for  both  males  and 
females,  because  the  former  had  so  much 
more  time  to  devote  to  this  peculiar 
branch  of  study  than  the  latter  had  at  their 
disposal;  but  did  not  that  observation 
apply  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
as  well  as  to  the  pupil-teachers  ?  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  time  that  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  religious  instruction,  he 
thought  that  some  deduction  should  be 
made  in  the  hours  devoted  in  the  after- 
noon to  secular  instruction,  in  order  to 
permit  the  children  to  receive  religious 
instruction  without  undidy  detaining 
them  at  school  towards  evening.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  many  of  the 
smaller  children  had  to  go  miles  along 
clayey  roads  to  get  home,  and  that  in 
the  short  winter  days  they  frequently 
did  not  reach  home  imtil  it  became 
dark.  In  riding  through  country  districts 
he  had  found  the  children  returning 
from  school  towards  dusk  run  miles 
after  his  horse  for  the  sake  of  company 
on  the  journey.  He  should  suggest 
that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  should  be 
deducted  from  the  afternoon  secular  in- 
struction, in  which  religious  instruction 
could  be  given.  He  found,  on  looking 
at  tho  Code,  that  certain  regulations 
were  to  apply  to  the  "rural  districts,"  and 
he  should  oe  glad  to  learn  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  that  term  apphed 
to  small  country  towns  as  well  as  purely 
agricultural  districts.  He  should  also  be 
obliged  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
explaining  distinct^  tho  date  at  which 
inspection  on  religious  subjects  would 
cease,  as  there  appeared  to  be  some 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  that  subject. 
He  understood  it  came  to  an  end  on  the 
30th  April.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Forstee  :  On  the 
31st  March.  J  He  trusted  that  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education  he  fully  appreciated, 
would  accept  the  remarks  he  had  thought 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  addressed  to  him,  and 
that  after  having  passed  such  a  great 
educational  measure,  which  everybody 
in  the  country  appeared  to  be  endea- 
vouring to  carry  out  not  only  in  its 
letter,  but  in  its  spirit,  he  would  not 
stint  its  operation,  by  attempting  to  save 
a  few  pounds  annually  in  grants. 
Me.  dent  said,  that  it  was  only  by 
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going  into  these  questions  of  detail  that 
they  could  see  how  the  Eduoatioii  Act 
could  be  best  carried  into  operation.  He 
thought  that  the  New  Code  was,  taken 
altogether,  an  improvement  on  the 
former.  Ho  thought,  for  instance,  that 
increasing  the  number  of  attendances 
would  prove  of  great  advsuitage,  and 
one  that  coidd  be  easily  carried  out. 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  raising  of  the 
standards  was  quite  right.  With  re- 
spect to  tho  smallor  districts,  in  the 
borough  which  he  represented  (Scar- 
borough), where  there  was  a  large  po- 
pulation engaged  chiefly  in  fishing, 
the  children  were  largely  employed 
during  the  summer  in  waiting  upon 
the  visitors ;  whereas  they  were  almost 
entirely  at  leisure  during  the  winter 
months,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  g^at 
boon  if,  as  in  the  rural  districts,  they 
were  to  be  excused  from  attendance  at 
school  during  the  sxmimer,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  make  up  for 
lost  time  during  the  winter,  provided 
they  were  able  to  pass  a  certain  exami- 
nation. The  regulations  for  examina- 
tions should  be  made  rather  more  strin- 
gent, in  order  that  all  children  who 
were  qualified  by  their  number  of  at- 
tendances should  be  compelled  to  come 
up  for  examination.  By  this  means  not 
the  merit  of  a  selected  few  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  that  of  the  whole  school,  would 
be  ascertained.  The  clause  was  rather 
more  strong  as  regarded  the  pupil- 
teachers,  which  he  was  glad  to  see,  oe- 
cause  he  thought  that  hitherto  the  teach- 
ing power  had  been  inferior  to  what  it 
ought  to  be.  As  regarded  evening 
schools,  ^he  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy)  complained  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  the  examination  of  boys  in 
the  higher  standards.  But  he  (Mr. 
Dent)  thought  it  was  scarcely  right  to 
ask  the  country  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  poorer  classes  beyond  tho  point  of 
tho  sixth  standard.  He  thought  that 
when  they  reached  that  they  ought  to 
provido  their  further  education  at  their 
own  expense.  He  approved  the  change 
that  had  been  made  in  the  method  of 
examining  in  the  schools,  because  he 
did  not  think  that  the  examinations 
ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
their  managers.  He  concurred  entirely 
in  the  views  that  had  been  expressed 
respecting  infant  schools ;  for  unless 
these  were  supported  tho  older  girls 
would  be  kept  at  home  in  order  to  look 
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after  the  little  ones.  Again,  children 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  learn  their 
lessons  out  of  school,  which  was  seldom 
done  at  present — ^there  was  very  little 
pains  taken  to  teach  the  children  at 
home.  He  hoped  the  plan  of  insisting 
upon  two  hours  in  each  day  being  de- 
voted to  secular  instruction  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  too 
prevalent  practice  among  schoolmasters 
of  allowing  parents  to  curtail  the  hours 
of  their  children's  attendance  at  school. 
"With  regard  to  the  extra  subjects,  he 
thought  a  better  plan  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Government  would  be  to  grant 
Is.  a-head  for  each  of  such  subjects,  as 
the  15*.  per  head  could  be  obtained 
without  the  extra  subjects.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Motion  shortly  to  be  moved 
in  reference  to  denominational  schools, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  remember 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  and 
not  overweight  one  class  of  schools  as 
against  another,  but  let  them  start  fair 
and  run  an  equal  race. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
would  confine  his  remarks  to  the  ques- 
tion of  night  schools,  in  reference  to 
which  he  had  placed  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  that  an  expression 
of  the  general  feeling  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  would  have  as  much 
weight  as  a  Division  in  its  favour.  There 
were  2,500  of  these  schools  scattered 
about  the  country,  and  they  were  at- 
tended by  between  90,000  and  100,000 
pupils.  An  impression  had  been  abroad 
in  many  places  that  there  was  not  the 
same  discipline  in  night  schools  as  there 
was  in  day  schools ;  and  that,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
established,  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  been  spent  upon  them,  they 
had  not  accomplished  as  much  good  as 
might  be  expected  of  them.  The  obser- 
vation was,  to  some  extent,  true.  They 
could  not  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
regular  army  of  education  ;  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  volunteer  contingent ; 
but  they  had,  nevertheless,  done  good 
work.  He  was  very  far  from  saying  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  enforce  on  the 
night  schools  more  discipline  than  they 
had  hitherto ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Forster)  thought  that  by 
putting  them — to  continue  the  simile — 
under  martial  law,  as  was  proposed  by 


the  New  Code— he  should  improve  them, 
he  thought  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  extinguish  them 
altogether  in  the  rural  districts.     For 
instajice,  he  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  night  schools  in  rural  districts 
to  be  open  80  times  in  the  year,  which 
was  the  number  of  times  set  down  in 
the  Code  as  entitling  the  schools  to  re- 
ceive grants.     From  the  nature  of  the 
employment  in  which  rural  populations 
were  engaged,  and  for  other  reasons  in- 
cident to  their  mode  of  life,  the  children 
could  only  attend  school  during  the  26 
weeks  of  the  late  autumn  and  winter, 
and  three  times  in  each  week  was  as 
often  as  the  pupils  could  be  expected  to 
attend  or  the  schoolmaster  to  teach — for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  country 
places  there  would  be  only  one  master 
to  look  after  both  day  and  night  schools. 
Deducting  from  these  26  weeks  three 
weeks  for  holydays  at  Christmas,  there 
remained  only  69  nights.      For  these 
reasons  he  had  put  upon  the  Paper  his 
proposal  that  the  night  schools  being 
open  on  60  nights  in  the  year  should 
be  entitled  to  a  grant.  The  second  point 
was  the  attendance  of  children  at  night 
schools.     He  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  24  attendances  was  too  little  to  en- 
able a  child  to  get  a  grant  j  but  to  raise 
the   attendances  from  24  to   50  was  a 
pressure  which  the  schools  would  not 
bear.     Many  of  the  children  had  a  mile 
or  two  to  go  after  work  was  over,  when 
they  might  be  wet,  tired,  and  hungry 
from  their  daily  toil  in  the  field,  and 
going  to  school  might  involve  a  ftuiher 
walk  of  one  or  two  miles.    He  had  been 
requested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wed- 
nesbury  (Mr.   Brogden)  to  state    that 
in  the  mining  districts,  where  people 
worked  alternately  day  and   night,  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  attend  the  evening  schools,  and  so  gei 
a  grant.     He  also  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemfim  would  re-consider  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Code  which  limited  the  age 
of  persons  who  should  be  permitted  to 
attend  night  schools  to  18.     Now  that 
they  were  extending  the  advantages  of 
education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try they  ought,  instead  of  diminishing, 
rather  to  increase  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  adults  who  had  not  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  in  their  younger 
days.     If  this  were  not  done,  it  would 
follow  in  many  cases  that  parents  would 
be  put  in  the  painful  position  of  being 
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unablo  to  assist  their  cliildren  in  proso- 
cuting  their  studies.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  say  they  were  for 
extending  the  payment  of  taxes ;  but  his 
fMr.  Cross's)  answer  was,  tliat  it  was 
false  economy  to  grudge  the  money 
spent  in  educating  those  who  wished  to 
be  educated.  They  had  better  spend  the 
money  in  education  than  in  gaols  and 
lunatic  asylums;  and,  in  the  long  run, 
the  taxpayers  would  find  that  the  educa- 
tion money  had  been  well  laid  out.  He 
did  not  ask  hon.  Members  to  be  gene- 
rous— he  only  a^ked  them  to  bo  just.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  way  on  the  subject  of  the 
night  schools. 

Dk.  LYON  PLAYFATR :  I  am  glad 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings 
(Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth)  has  ffiven  us  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  me  Revised 
Code.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of   expressing  my  appreciation  of   its 
great  advance  upon  preceding  Codes. 
There  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  it 
which  should  not  escape  attention,  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  an  omission.     I 
allude  to  the  disappearance  of  the  con- 
dition in  Article  4  of  the  old  Code,  that 
grants  were  to  be  limited  to  the  children 
of  the  manual  labour  class.     This  omis- 
sion becomes  a  necessity  when  schools 
are  supported  by  rates,  for  every  rate- 
payer has  a  right  to  use  the  school  for 
which  he  pays.    Now,  I  know  of  nothing 
so  important  to   education  and  to  the 
social  habits  of  the  people  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  class  distinction  in  relation 
to  education.     It  has  never  existed  in 
Scotch  schools,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  contain  all  classes  of  the  com- 
mimity.    No  English  Members  would 
venture  to  tell  the  House,  as  I  am  en- 
abled to  do  with  pride,  and  without  a 
particle  of   humiliation,   that  my  ele- 
mentary education  was  obtained  at  a 
Scotch  parish   school  —  sitting  side  by 
side  with  the  children  of  working  men, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  sons  of 
the  middle  classes  and  gentlemen  in  the 
town  in  which  I  lived.     This  admixture 
of  classes  has  the  most  admirable  eflfect 
on  the  social  condition  of  the  people. 
It  draws  out  the  sympathy  of  class  with 
class,  improves  the  tone  of  the  scholars, 
and  elevates  largely  the  standards  of 
teaching.     I  congratulate  my  riglit  hon. 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
on  having  withdrawn  that  restriction  to 
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united  education,  and  I  venture  to  aasure 
the  House  that  no  change  in  the  Code 
will  ultimately  be  productive  of  so  mnch 
educational  as  well  as  social  improve- 
ment. I  wish  that  I  could  speak  with 
equal  approval  of  other  omissions  in  the 
Code.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  see 
such  little  provision  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  music  in  our  schools.  Anyone 
with  educational  experience  knows  what 
a  powerful  axijunct  singing  is  to  the 
power  of  the  teacher.  It  has  a  soften- 
ing influence  on  the  whole  educational 
system,  and  tends  to  unite  together  the 
several  divisions  of  the  school,  and  to 

f  reduce  a  harmony  in  the  general  work. 
know  the  difficulties  of  admitting 
singing  into  the  system  of  the  Code. 
Payments  are  now  based  on  individual 
examination,  and  the  appraising  a  stan- 
dard of  singing  is  not  easy  in  itself,  and 
may  not  always  be  within  the  qualifica- 
tions of  every  Inspector.  But  thougli 
there  is  a  difficulty,  it  need  not  be  in- 
superable, and  may  possibly  be  overcome 
by  Inspectors  of  special  subjects.  Drill 
and  physical  training  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  to  difficulty  of  individual  ap- 
praisement ;  but  they  are  highly  desir- 
able to  encourage  in  all  schools.  The 
new  Code  does  recognize  them  after  a 
fashion,  by  allowing  drill  to  count  for 
attendance  ;  but  this  need  of  encourag^e- 
ment  is  far  below  its  importance  as  an 
educational  agency.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  (Mr.  B.  Torrens)  has 
already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  importance  of  encouraging  this 
branch  of  instruction  as  a  means  of 
teaching  military  discipline  at  a  non- 
productive age,  and  thus  adding  to  our 
defensive  powers.  I  fully  appreciate 
this  line  or  argument,  for  we  have  the 
large  experience  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany  in  its  favour,  and  we  see 
Holland  and  various  other  countries  imi- 
tating their  example.  But  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  effects  of  drill  and  gymnastics 
on  the  emplo3rments  of  civil  life  that  the 
subject  most  commends  itself  to  my 
mind.  An  urban  school  especially  is 
made  up  of  very  discordant  elements, 
which  are  difficult  to  unite  in  discipline 
and  work  for  a  common  object.  No- 
thing aids  the  master  so  much  in  his 
efforts  at  mental  training  as  having 
prompt  habits  of  obedience  and  har- 
monious working  among  his  pupils. 
Drill  g^ves  these  habits  in  far  quicker 
time  than  the  mere  discipline  of  school 
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classes.  It  is  therefore  a  powerful  edu- 
cational means  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  as  well  as  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  pupils.  Those  who  remem- 
ber the  former  condition  of  Union  schools, 
and  their  present  state  since  drill  has 
been  introduced,  will  know  what  I  mean. 
We  have  a  set  of  Union  boys  of  the 
lowest  physical  condition — ^iU-fed,  and 
stunted  in  growth — who  on  the  old  sys- 
tem of  instruction  used  to  give  a  most  un- 
profitable outcome.  •  When  their  school- 
ing was  ended,  more  than  one-half  were 
returned  on  the  funds  of  the  Union  as 
unprofitable  servants  —  not  worthy  of 
being  retained  by  the  employers  of  la- 
bour. Now,  Mr.  TuffiieU,  the  Inspector 
of  Union  schools,  tells  us  that  the 
obedient,  well-drilled  boys  of  the  best 
Union  schools,  taught  to  work  together, 
and  therefore  to  labour  in  unison  with 
others,  are  in  active  demand  by  em- 
ployers of  labour,  and  that  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  instead  of  50  to  60  per 
cent,  are  returned  as  useless  servants.  I 
trust  that  the  subject  of  physical  train- 
ing will  receive  more  direct  recognition 
in  the  Code  than  it  has  now  obtained. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to 
this  coimtry  how  we  are  to  counteract 
the  physic€d  deterioration  of  the  people 
incident  to  overcrowded  urban  popma- 
tions.  Taking  away  the  children  from. 
their  homes  to  keep  them  in  crowded 
schoolrooms  will  not  mitigate  the  evil. 
But  a  combination  of  physical  with 
mental  training  will  operate  favourably 
and  simultaneously  on  the  development 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Let  me  remind 
the  Vice  President  that  this  object  was 
contemplated  in  the  original  Minute  of 
1839  under  those  words — 

*'  Besides  the  physical  training  of  the  children 
in  yarious  employments,  such  exercises  are  to  be 
introduced  during  the  hours  of  recreation  as  will 
develop  their  strength  and  actiyity." 

These  wise  words  have  been  forgotten 
for  a  whole  generation.  The  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  the 
rules  for  evening  schools  are  partly 
valid,  but  partly  invalid.  Elementtay 
evening  schools  for  adults  ought  to  have 
no  existence  at  all  in  a  well-educated 
country.  In  other  nations  such  schools 
are  chiefly  improvement  schools,  and  are 
devoted  to  secondary  subjects,  especially 
relating  to  those  branches  of  science  and 
art  which  bear  on  the  occupations  of  the 
people.     In  another  generation  wo  may 


hope  that  mere  elementary  evening 
schools  will  disappear  from  the  Oode 
altogether,  and  be  substituted  by  se- 
condary improvement  schools,  to  enable 
working  people  to  apply  that  elementary 
education  which  they  have  got  in  the 
day  school.  But  as  the  imperfect  state 
of  education  among  our  population  com- 
pels us  to  have  these  elementary  evening 
schools  as  a  temporary  measure,  let  us 
consider  how  they  may  be  made  most 
eflPective.  I  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth)  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  for 
a  master  who  teaches  in  the  day  to  teach 
— even  though  it  is  optional — ^in  the 
evening,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  efficiency  of  both  day  and  evening 
schools  that  they  were  taught  by  dif- 
ferent masters.  But  how  are  you  at 
E resent  to  obtain  certificated  masters  for 
oth  systems?  Now,  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  you  can  obtain  a 
supply  for  the  demand  coming  upon  you. 
That  demand  represents  15,000  new 
masters,  besides  that  due  to  waste,  which 
in  itself  is  difficult  to  meet,  and  the 
supply  is  far  from  equal  to  our  wants. 
But  as  Parliamentary  grants  can  only  be 
given  to  certificated  masters,  you  must 
either  be  content  with  no  evening  schools, 
or  you  must  allow  day  masters  to  serve 
for  a  term  in  evening  schools.  A  se- 
parate staff  for  them  in  the  form  of 
peripatetic  masters  would  be  undesirable 
— at  least  to  a  great  extent — unless  you 
could  absorb  them  rapidly  into  day 
schools;  for  these,  if  iiey  fulfil  their 
mission,  will  soon  render  elementary 
evening  schools  altogether  unnecessary. 
But  as  long  as  they  are  requisite,  I  a^ee 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  South-west  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  A.  Cross)  that  the  attendances 
exacted  are  too  great,  and  hope  that  the 
Vice  President  is  prepared  to  modify  this 
rule,  60  meetings  and  40  attendances 
being  sufficient  in  most  districts,  though 
a  higher  number  might  be  attained  in 
urban  schools.  The  discussion  this  even- 
ing illustrates  the  inconvenience  of  which 
I  have  often  complained  in  this  House 
— that  there  is  no  proper  connection  be- 
tween the  Elementary  Education  Depart- 
ment and  that  for  science  and  art.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  has  to  ride  two  horses  at  one 
and  the  seune  time.  But  the  feat  is  a 
difficult  one  from  the  tendency  of  the 
separate  horses  to  diverge  in  their  path. 
If  there  were  a  more  thorough  under- 
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Btauding  between  these  educational  De- 
partments, the  question  as  to  evening 
schools  would  be  susceptible  of  easy 
solution.  It  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  one 
Department  gradually  to  lessen  the  ele- 
mentary character  of  such  schools,  and 
to  induce  the  other  to  convert  them  into 
improvement  schools  as  quickly  as  the 
growing  education  of  the  country  ren- 
ders them  unnecessary  in  their  lower 
capacity.  "With  this  view,  it  is  scarcely 
comprehensible  why  the  Code  does  not 
extend  the  special  subjects  of  higher  in- 
struction to  evening  as  well  as  to  day 
schools.  This  is  the  scheme  followed  in 
most  of  the  Continental  States,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  higher  education  in  mat- 
tors  relating  to  science  and  art  which 
you  observe  among  the  working  classes 
of  other  countries.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  II. 
Smith)  has  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
to  which  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached.  Our  day  schools  are  cum- 
bered with  entrants  having  no  sort  of 
similarity  in  their  attainments.  The 
master  is  therefore  perplexed  in  his  clas- 
sification, and  in  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  he  should  devote  to  the  lowest 
and  to  the  highest  subjects  of  school 
teaching.  Cliildren  of  five  years  of  age 
should  be  able  to  step  into  the  middle  of 
Standard  I  at  once,  and  ought  not  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  master  by  obliging 
him  to  teach  them  the  alphabet  and  pot- 
hooks. Infant  schools  for  children  of 
from  throe  to  five  years  of  age  may  re- 
lieve the  day  school  of  all  this  drudgery, 
and  give  a  great  impulse  to  more  tho- 
rougli  education  during  the  legal  ages, 
when  attendance  may  be  enforced.  The 
Amendment  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend 
has  this  object  in  view,  and  I  hope  that 
his  purpose — if  not  his  words — wiU  be 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  marked 
feature  of  the  present  Code  is  the  ad- 
inission  into  English  schools  of  the 
specific  subjects  of  higher  instruction 
placed  in  Schedule  4  of  the  Code.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  G.  Hardy) 
is,  I  tliink,  right  in  pomting  out  that  the 
Code  does  not  at  present  give  any  surety 
that  this  provision  will  necessarily  be 
taken  much  advantage  of,  for,  as  the 
maximum  of  15«.  can  bo  won  by  the 
lower  subjects  and  by  attendances,  what 
inducement  is  aflbrded  for  teaching  the 
higher  branches?  Ncvei'thelcss,  teach- 
ing them  is  of  great  importance.  This 
is  not  an  untnod  experiment.     It  has 

JDr,  Lyon  Flat/fair 


been  the  practice  of  Scotch  Bchools  for 
two  centuries,  and  has  been  productiYe 
of  the  most  admirable  effects.  The 
three  B's  are  the  tools  of  education, 
and  these  specific  subjects  are  the  means 
by  which  you  show  the  children  how  to 
use  these  tools  in  the  work  of  their 
future  life.  This  gives  a  vitality  to 
schools  which  invigorates  every  part  of 
them.  It  removes  the  dismal  verbalism 
which,  like  tares,  chokes  the  growth  of 
wheat,  and  substitutes  conceptions  for 
words.  But  it  is  necessary  to  preyent 
these  higher  subjects  from  displacing  the 
lower  ones.  I  think,  thereK>re,  that  it 
is  a  wise  provision  in  the  Code  that  they 
should  only  be  paid  for  in  the  case  of 
pupils  who  have  given  ample  evidence 
that  they  have  acquired  elementary  in- 
struction to  the  fullest  extent  that  is 
available  in  the  schools.  There  is  much 
more  in  the  Eevised  Code  to  which.  I 
would  gladly  have  alluded ;  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  indicate  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  care  and  wisdom  with 
which  it  has  been  revised  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  to  point  out  the  direction 
in  which  improvements  may  be  made 
upon  it  even  now,  and  especially  when 
we  are  again  called  in  another  year  to 
consider  its  revision. 

Me.  DIXON  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  more  stringent  conditions  of  the 
grants,  but  regretted  that  the  New  Code 
did  not  contain  grants  graduated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  largest  amount 
of  support  to  the  best  schools,  and  a 
smaller  amount  to  the  inferior  ones.  At 
the  present  moment  every  good  school 
could  earn  the  very  large  grant  which 
was  to  be  allowed  under  the  New  Code, 
while  there  were  many  bad  schools  which 
were  unable  to  do  so  ;  but  hereafter  the 
latter  would  in  all  probability  be  in  a 
position  to  earn  the  fuU  grant,  and  con- 
sequently the  motive  exciting  to  excel- 
lence would  disappear.  He  quite  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  had  been  ex- 
pressed on  that  point  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  it  had  been  confirmed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  debate  by  a  memorial 
emanating  from  a  meeting  of  school 
managers  that  had  been  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  wliich  he  had  just  re- 
ceived ;  the  memorialists  strongly  urging 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  Code  would 
operate  would  be  to  discourage  the 
teaehiug  of  extra  subjects,  as  the  neces- 
sary limit  could  be  attained  without  it. 
It  pointed  out,  with  perfect  truth,  tiiat 
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as  the  full  grant  would  be  earned  by  pro- 
ficiency in  the  lower  subjects,  the  stimu- 
lus to  acquiring  the  higher  ones  would 
cease  to  exist.  As  an  illustration  of  his 
argument  he  would  take  the  case  of  a 
school  now  capable  of  containing  400 
children.  That  school  might,  if  well 
managed,  have  an  average  attendance  of 
400,  and  it  would,  under  those  circum- 
stances, derive  no  advantage  from  the 
New  Code.  But  in  another  school  also 
capable  of  containing  400  children,  in 
which  the  teaching  was  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  the  average  attendance 
only  300,  the  result  under  the  Bevised 
Code  would  be  that,  without  any  im- 
provement whatsoever  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  or  the  merits  of  Sie 
teaching,  it  might  get  the  full  sum 
which  file  better  schools  only  now  re- 
ceived, because  in  all  our  large  towns, 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  whole 
country,  compulsory  attendance  would 
be  established  as  a  rule.  Last  year  he 
had  protested  against  the  intention  of 
the  (Jovemment  to  increase  the  grants 
to  denominationeil  schools,  and  it  was 
undeniable  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  had 
been  much  more  denominational — ^not 
only  than  he  himseK  but  than  anyone 
else  had  expected,  including  even  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council.  In  the 
agricultural  districts — ^in  fact  everywhere, 
except  in  the  large  towns — there  had 
been  lately  a  great  multiplication  of 
voluntary  schools  in  order  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  school  boards.  The  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  had  himself 
admitted  that  the  applications  for  build- 
ing grants  were  now  ten  times  as  great 
as  the  former  average;  while  in  one 
district — Leeds — it  was  reported  that 
there  would  henceforth  be  no  room  for 
undenominational  schools.  There  were 
throughout  England  thousands  of  volim- 
tary  and  denominational  schools  of  a 
very  inferior  description  never  visited  by 
the  Government  Lispectors,  and  not  re- 
ceiving Government  grants.  Every  one 
of  these  inferior  schools  ought  to  have  be- 
come rate  schools  to  be  managed  by  the 
ratepayers.  But  the  result  of  the  Act  of 
1870  would  be  that  these  thousands  of 
schools  would  remain  denominational. 
The  effect,  then,  of  that  Act  might  be 
stated  to  be  greatly  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  denominational  schools,  and  espe- 
cially of  Church  schools.  The  Noncon- 
formist Body  would  discover  that  the 
Act  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  into 
existence  a  large  number  of  new  Church 


schools  supported  by  Government  money, 
and  there  would  be  a  growing  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists 
to  look  upon  this  as  a  new  species  of  re- 
ligious endowment,  with  a  disastrous  re- 
sult, moreover,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  There  was  good  reason 
for  sajring  that  rate  schools  would  be  of 
a  superior  class  to  these  voluntary 
schools.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  Bate  schools  would  always 
have  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and 
they  would  always  be  managed  by  re- 
presentatives who  would  act  under  the 
control  of  public  opinion  and  the  consti- 
tuent body.  These  elements  would  be 
wanting  in  the  voluntary  schools,  and 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  they  would  be  in- 
ferior schools.  The  Act  of  18 70  would 
have  an  imfortunate  tendency  to  multi- 
ply and  continue  denominational  schools, 
instead  of  making  every  new  school  a 
rate  school,  managed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pubhc.  There  were  three 
additions  wmch  he  should  like  to  see 
made  to  the  Eevised  Code.  The  first 
and  most  important  recognized  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  that  no  grant  should 
be  given  to  the  denominational  school 
unless  the  subscribers  to  that  school 
found  one-sixth  of  the  total  cost.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  a  right  thing  to 
allow  irresponsible  managers  to  have 
the  control  of  funds  almost  entirely,  and 
in  some  cases  exclusively,  provided  by 
the  fees  of  the  children  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Government  grant  on  the  other. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coimcil  stated  last  year  the 
reason  why  he  could  not  accept  such  a 
proposition — namely,  that  these  schools 
were  some  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  clear  either  that  the 
parents  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
management,  or  that  they  had  great 
confidence  in  the  managers.  To  this  he 
would  reply  that  the  success  of  a  school 
depended  mainly  upon  the  teacher,  and 
that  if  the  schools  referred  to  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had^been  all  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  boards  the  teachers 
would  have  been  continued  and  the 
schools  have  remained  as  good  as  be- 
fore. There  were,  however,  a  great 
many  schools  under  voluntary  manage- 
ment that  wore  receiving  few  or  no  sub- 
scriptions which  were  badly  managed, 
and  these  more  than  coimterbalanced 
the  schools  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, were  well  managed.    When  this 
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system  came  to  be  carried  out  side  .by  ;>leineDtaiy  schools.  There  waa  a  pro- 
side  with  the  rate  schools  there  wnild  bo  risiou  to  that  effect  in  the  old  Code,  and 
created  annturaldiasatisfactiou  at  finding  le  should  like  to  know  from  hia  rigrht 
the  Toluutary  denominational  schools  bou.  Friend  the  Tieo  President  why  it 
under  thecloBoandoxclusivemanagomont  had  been  omitted  from  the  New  Code, 
of  one  or  two  individuals  who  might  bo  [u  the  year  ending  August,  1869,  the 
honourable,  high  -  minded,  and  much  dhurth  of  England  schools  receired 
interested  in  education,  but  who  would  £38,710  in  endowments;  Bomai^  Ca- 
bo  likely  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  bhotic  scliools  £406,  and  the  British  and 
own  notions.  That  the  taxpayers  and  Foreign,  and  other  schools,  £4,368.  By 
the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  disco ntinuinp  the  deduction  of  these  en- 
schools  should  be  represented  on  the  ilowiucnts  from  the  amount  of  aTinoal 
board  of  management,  whenever  the  grants  tlie  Government  would  be  caUed 
subscriptions  and  donations  failed  to  upon  to  pay  an  extra  sum,  which  might 
reach  1*.  tid.  of  the  cost  of  the  school,  amount  to  nearly  £40,000  yearly,  with- 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  out  any  reason  having  been  assigned  for 
himself,  as  expressed  in  his  speeches  these  increased  grants.  The  third  addi- 
duriug  the  Education  debates  of  last  tion  was  that,  in  some  cases,  the  income 
year.  On  the  IGth  of  June,  in  the  do-  of  a  school  exceeded  the  aotnol  cost  of 
bate  on  going  into  Committee,  Mr,  tho  school.  Now,  Government  should 
Gladstone  said —  have  tho  power  to  demand  that  a  deduc- 
"Hi«mi<lth«t[hcMpen»ofoduoiitingaehild  tion  bo  made  from  tho  grant  equivalent 

ID  an  efflaient  lecuUr  ichool  ii  30(.,  of  wliioh  It  tO  the  exCOSS  of  the  income  OTCr  the  cost. 
nnr  bo  laid  one-third   ii  now  prorided  by 


lie  held  that  if  the  managers  gave  a  fair 
statement  of  their  income  and  oxpendi- 
turo,  and  the  legitimate  expenditure 
was  emoller  than  the  total  Income,  the 
diiTereuee  should  bo  deducted  &oni  the 
grant.  That  was  a  fair  and  juet  ar< 
rangoment  to  which  nobody  could  ob- 
ject. The  last  portion  of  the  Motion 
applied  to  the  three  ^minta  he  had  just 
,,    .         -  1  *.i.    Tj  ■       ir-   ■  1       fiubmittod ;   the  first  portion  of  it  was 

^ftBt  ..me  spe«li,  th.  rnmo  Mmi.te  ,^,  „a„^ji„„  „t .  pijdge  he  lad  giym 
last  year  to  resist  any  increased  grants 
to  denominational  adiools.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  his  Beso- 

Mb.  BICHABD  seconded  the  Amend* 


Priv;  Council,  ane-tliird  rrom 

■nd  ono-third  by  pajmeiits  from  Iho  oliildron.  We 

tliink  that  if  to  tlio  third  which  ia  now  disponed 

tb«  bniroftho  Koond  third  w*re  added,  lubjeot  lo 

the  slriot  condltiooj  which  I  hma  deiaribsd  with 

regard  to  leeuUir  edacation,  tbo  voluntary  ichaola 

woaJd  bare  do  reuon  to  oomptaiD." — [3  Uaiuard, 

Mil.  280.] 

Namely,  to  complain  if  left  to  pn 

one-sixth  by  subscriptions.     Furflw 


eaid- 


9  would  be  H 


Iho  aagmentati 
mum  of  SO  per  cent. 

but  tokiDg  it  nt  about  that  Binount,  I  tliink  if  our 
prapOBilioni  bo  acceded  to  we  maj  fnirljr  require 
the  promoters  of  roluotar;  aabooli  to  aupply  from 
their  own  reiourcei  and  tho  pen co  of  tbu  children 
what,  with  the  grant  from  the  Ciohequer,  will  ec 
able  them  to  perfecllf  well  itnnd  in  competilion 
with  tbo  rated  ■chools."_[I6(d.  2sa.] 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  3-lth  of 
Juno  he  reiterated  these  opinions  in  tho 
following  words — 

"If,  iherefors,  we  do  well  in  holding  ourielrei 
detncbed  from  the  rcipon»ibilily  for  tho  giiing  of 
roligiouB  inatruction  in  voluntar;  achoolii,  we  ibsU 
likewiee  take  cnro  Ihnt,  under  no  circuiDitBDeci, 
ihitll  ibe  pnblic  granli  bo  allowed  bo  to  operate  ■> 
entirely  to  aupply,  together  with  iichool -pence,  the 
mm  neceaaary  to  lupport  Ihoao  icboola,  and  that 
there  shall  always  remain  a  void  which  inuit  be 
filled  up  by  free  private contrihulioDs.andwitiiout 
which,  failing  other  aources  of  aaaiatnnor,  thoae 
schoola  would  no  longer  dcaeris  the  charaotor  of 
Toluntnry." — {Ibid.  038.] 
Another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  di- 
rect attention  was  that  the  amount  ol 
the  grant  should  bo  diminished  by  the  —(Mr.  Dixon.) 
amount  of  any  endowments  received  by  — instead  thereof. 
Mr.  Bixan 


Amendment  proposed. 

To  leaie  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  tha 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  ths  words 
"an  bumble  Addreas  bo  presented  to  Her  Mk- 
joaty,  praying  that  She  will  be  gmoloualy  pleased 

New  Code  of  liegulatioDS  iaaued  by  the  CommittO* 
of  the  Priry  Council  on  Education,  and  now  lying 
upon  tho  Table  of  thia  House,  as  aball  pTSTent 
any  increased  scale  of  Grants  of  Fnblia  MoiMy 
to  Denominational  Schoola : 

That  in  Article  32,  after  Section  (a)  1,  thero 
be  added  'I'hrce  timea  tho  amoant  of  eaoh  lob- 
acriptiona  alone:' 

That  in  Article  32,  after  Seetion  (a),  tbers  ba 
added— 

(b)  Tho  amonnt  of  any  annual  endowfaeot ; 
(e)  The  exeeH  of  tho  income  of  the  lofaool 
for  the  year  from  all  aourora  c*er  ita  «>• 
penditure  in  that  year," 
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Question  proposed,  **  Tliat  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  com- 
menced by  offering  three  suggestions  to 
the  Vice  President,  which  he  thought 
would  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the 
House  if  they  were  followed.  The  first 
was,  that  whenever  an  important  Minute 
was  laid  on  the  Table,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  make  a  statement  in  expla- 
nation of  it.  When  he  (Lord  Bobert 
Montagu)  occupied  the  office  which  the 
Vice  President  now  more  worthily  fills, 
he  understood  that  this  was  the  rule  of 
the  office,  which  had  never  been  broken, 
as  it  had  been  this  year.  This  would 
manifestly  be  more  convenient  to  the 
House  than  to  lay  a  Minute  on  the  Table 
in  silence ;  for  not  only  would  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  understand  it  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  Minute  to  be 
printed,  and  issued,  and  conned  over  in 
private,  but  also  their  constituents  would 
understand  it  the  next  morning,  and 
could,  without  loss  of  time,  communi- 
cate with  their  representatives.  The 
New  Code  must  become  law  in  a  month 
after  the  date  on  which  it  was  laid  on 
the  Table.  It  was  three  weeks  after 
that  date ;  and  yet  only  just  then  had 
Members  begun  to  hear  a  little  of 
the  feelings  of  their  constituents  on  the 
subject.  It  took  a  fortnight  for  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper  to  reach  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  another  week  before  the 
response  could,  in  the  very  least  degree, 
be  heard.  He  suggested  therefore  that, 
in  future,  a  statement  should  always  be 
made  whenever  an  important  Minute  was 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  The 
second  suggestion  was,  that  the  rule 
which  was  embodied  in  the  New  Code, 
and  which  had  appeared  in  every  previous 
Code,  should  be  scrupulously  followed. 
The  rule  enacted  that  whenever  a  new 
Code  were  issued,  it  should  be  printed 
so  as  to  show  the  deviations  whicn  were 
made  in  it  from  the  Code  which  happened 
to  be  then  in  force.  It  would  be  so  mani- 
festly for  the  convenience  of  the  House 
for  this  rule  to  be  strictly  followed,  that 
he  needed  not,  at  any  greater  length,  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject.  The  third  sug- 
gestion was,  that  the  Government  should 
provide  some  convenient  time  for  the 
debate  of  an  important  Minute,  before 
the  time  at  which  it  became  law.  A 
New  Code  was  suddenly  thrown  upon 


the  Table,  at  4  o'clock,  before  Mem- 
bers had  assembled ;  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  issued  the  next  morning ;  but  when 
Members,  who  were  eager  upon  the  sub- 
ject, came  down  to  the  House,  they 
found  that  the  Order  Book  was  filled  with 
Notices  of  Motions  for  every  ''indepen- 
dent Members'  "  night,  before  the  fated 
day  upon  which  the  Code  became  law. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Those  who 
desired  to  urge  the  Government  to  make 
alterations  in  the  law,  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  to  the  Order  Book  to  put  down  Mo- 
tions on  going  into  Supply  on  Friday. 
There,  next  morning,  appeared  a  string  of 
Amendments  for  Addresses  to  the  Crown 
on  the  subject  of  the  Code.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  first  was  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon). 
He  alone  was  able  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment ;  all  the  others,  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  were  precluded;  and  their  No- 
tices of  Motion  served  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  the  short  placards  at  elec- 
tions —  namely,  to  state  succinctly  the 
opinions  of  the  various  candidates.  He 
passed  to  the  Motion  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House,  and  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  in  moving  it.  The  aim  of  both 
were  the  same  —  to  abolish  entirely  all 
denominational  schools.  His  speech  was 
one  continual  wail — that  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  of  last  year  had  been  to  make  de- 
nominatioifal  schools  crop  up  so  that  no 
room  was  left  for  his  pet  project  of  secu- 
lar schools.  He  deplored  the  case  of 
Leeds  by  name,  becaiise  that  there  every 
comer  was  filled  with  denominational 
schools,  and  no  space  was  left  where  he 
might  plant  a  school  which  should  ex- 
clude all  religious  teaching.  It  was  very 
plain  that  the  aim  of  the  hon.  Member, 
and  of  his  party,  was  not  to  e2d;end  edu- 
cation, but  to  extend  secular  educa- 
tion only.  Last  year  he  (Lord  Eobert 
Montagu)  had  charged  them  with  not 
desiring  to  educate  the  people,  but  with 
seeking  only  to  keep  from  them  every 
wholesome  religious  influence  and  in- 
struction. His  argument  had  been  put 
aside  and  utterly  rejected  by  the  House. 
Yet  now,  in  less  them  nine  months, 
the  child  had  come  to  the  birth,  and 
the  party  below  the  Gangway  hcwi  re- 
vealed themselves  in  their  true  light — 
not  as  foster-nurses  of  education,  but  as 
the  parents  of  national  infidelity,  and  the 
excluders,  as  an  illegitimate  offspring, 
of  religion  from  education .  To  what  point 
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was  the  Motion  of  tho  hon.  Member  di- 
rected in  his  eager  desire  to  destroy  de- 
nominational education  ?  It  was  directed 
against  the  compromise  of  last  year.  It 
would  be  remembered  by  the  House 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  proposed  a 
compromise  between  the  contending  par- 
ties ;  he  liad  accepted  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple)  for  the  exclusion  of  re- 
liffious  teaching  from  rate  -  supported 
schools ;  and  he  had  accepted  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  that  denominational  schools 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  connection 
with  the  school  boards,  and  should  not 
be  empowered  to  receive  assistance  out 
of  the  school  rates.  This  had  been  the  por- 
tion of  the  compromise  which  was  con- 
ceded to  the  party  below  the  Gangway ; 
and  it  had  been  made  hard  and  fast,  safe 
and  secure,  by  insertion  in  the  Act  of  last 
year.  The  part  of  the  compromise — and 
a  very  inadequate  share  it  was — which 
had  been  conceded  to  the  denomina- 
tionalists,  was  that  the  maximum  grants 
to  all  schools,  both  secular  and  denomi- 
national, should  be  increased  60  per 
cent.  This  part  of  the  compromise  had 
not  been  made  safe  by  insertion  in  the  Act 
of  last  year.  Towards  tho  end  of  June, 
he  (Lord  Robert  Montagu)  had  moved 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill  that  this  part 
of  the  compromise  should  also  be  in- 
serted in  tho  Bill.  The  Prim'e  Minister, 
however,  made  so  definit<j  a  promise  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Disraeli)  re- 
commended that  the  Amendment  should 
not  be  pressed,  on  the  groimd  that  no 
better  guarantee  could  bo  given  than 
the  word  of  the  Prime  Minister.  What, 
then,  was  tlie  p^st  of  the  Motion  before 
the  House?  The  hon.  Member  ''pro- 
tested against  any  increase  in  the  grants 
to  the  denominational  schools;"  he  would 
accept  the  increased  grants  for  the  secu- 
lar schools,  but  he  would  deny  them  to  the 
denominational  schools.  He  was  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who,  in  a  lit  of  gene- 
rosity, had  purchased  an  extravagant  pro- 
sent  for  his  wife  on  New  Year*s-day,  and 
then  gi'umbled  when  the  bill  was  sent 
for  payment  at  Cliristmas.  Let  the  House, 
however,  consider  the  now  grants,  and 
see  whether  the  bargain  of  last  year  had 
been  exceeded  ;  and  let  the  House  con- 
sider the  new  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed,  and  see  whether  the  grants 
were  not  harder  to  obtain.  He  would 
first  take  the  attendance  grants.     These 
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were  formerly  As,  for  every  scholar  in 
average  attendance ;  they  were  now  to 
be  ^8.  This  showed  an  increase  of  50  pv 
cent.  The  gi*ant  for  every  infant  in  ave- 
rage attendance  used  to  be  6«.  6<f. ;  it  wu 
now  8«.  This  was  an  increase  of  three- 
thirteentlis,  or  2t3  per  cent.  A  restriction 
had,  however,  been  imposed  ;  no  infants 
under  four  years  of  age  were,  in  fntme, 
to  be  counted.  Of  the  children  on  the 
registers,  7*13  per  cent,  were  infanti 
under  four  years  of  age;  while  31*17 
per  cent,  were  infants  between  four  and 
seven  years  of  age.  The  crant  had,  there- 
fore, been  decreased  by  nve-fifteenths  by 
this  restriction,  while  it  had  been  in- 
creased by  three-tliirteenths  by  the  dif- 
ference of  grant.  The  difference  was 
small.  It  must,  moreover,  be  remem- 
bered that  infants  were  not  forbidden  to 
go  to  school ;  the  State  merely  refused 
to  pay  for  infants  under  four  years  of 
age ;  the  State  would  not  give  any  in- 
ducement to  the  mother  to  relinquish 
her  maternal  duties,  and  send  her  child- 
ren to  be  nursed  by  the  State,  while 
she  went  out  to  make  money.  [Mr.  "W. 
E.  FoRSTER :  Tho  grant  for  infants  in 
separate  infant  schools  is  to  be  10*.]  He 
was  quite  aware  of  that.  Of  all  scholars, 
14  per  cent  were  in  separate  infant 
schools ;  and  of  infants,  37  per  cent  were 
in  separate  infant  schools.  To  this  ex- 
tent there  woidd  be  a  clear  gain.  He 
passed  now  to  the  examination  grants. 
Acw^rding  to  the  former  Code,  the  maxi- 
mum grants  on  examination  were  2«.  %d, 
a  pass  for  three  passes  per  child ;  and 
1*.  Ad.  per  pass  ior  two  passes  in  extra 
subjects,  up  to  120  passes,  or  £8.  The 
total  maximum  grant  on  examinations 
in  small  schools,  was,  therefore,  9*.  4if. 
for  each  child  which  was  presented ;  and 
in  large  schools  the  maximum  was  8#. 
per  child,  with  £8  added.  The  avera^ 
maximum  grant,  under  the  EevisedCode, 
might,  therefore,  be  taken  at  8«.  6rf.  per 
cliild  presented  for  examination.  Under 
the  New  Code  the  maximiim  grant  was 
as  follows : — Tliree  passes  at  4».  each, 
for  every  child  presented ;  together  with 
two  passes  in  extra  subjects  at  3«.  each  for 
those  children  who  had  jiassed  in  standards 
above  the  fourth  standard.  The  total 
grant  was,  however,  in  no  case  to  exceed 
lbs.  This  was,  therefore,  the  maximum, 
however  excellent  the  school  might  be. 
This  increase  was  76  per  cent.  A  great 
prize,  certainly!  But  it  was  placed  at 
tho  top  of  a  very  greasy  pole ;  there 
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were  so  many  reetrictioiis,  tliat  it  would 
be  hard  for  many  boIiooIb  to  climb  up 
to  the  maximum.  He  would  enumerate 
these  restrictions — First,  imder  the  Re- 
vised Code,  any  child  might  be  presented 
who  had  attended  200  days  ;  imder  the 
New  Code  he  must  have  attended  250 
days.  Now,  as  the  Return  showed,  which 
had  been  issued  that  morning,  ^m  75 
to  85  per  cent  of  those  children  who 
were  presented  for  examination — that  is, 
who  had  attended  200  days  —  had  also 
attended  as  much  as  250  days.  On  an 
average,  80  per  cent  of  the  children 
who  were  presented  for  examination, 
had  attended  250  days.  This  rule  de- 
creased the  increase  of  grant,  therefore, 
by  20  per  cent ;  and  the  new  grant  was 
thereby  rendered  less  than  61  per  cent 
greater  than  the  old  grant.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  rule ;  he  thought  it  would 
tend  to  raise  the  tone  of  education.  He 
was  merely  estimating  the  real  increase 
of  grant.  The  second  restriction  was  con- 
tained in  the  rule  which  raised  the  whole 
scale  of  standards  a  peg.  At  present 
every  100  children  who  had  made  200 
attendances,  and  were  examined,  made, 
on  an  average,  225  passes.  In  future 
only  80  of  these  children  would  be  pre- 
sentable ;  and  every  100  of  those  who 
would  be  examined  would  make  about 
200  passes.  This  rule,  therefore,  reduced 
the  increase  of  grant  to  40  per  cent.  The 
third  restriction  was  the  limit  of  the 
standards  to  ages.  After  March  31, 1873, 
no  child  above  nine  years  of  age  could 
be  presented  in  the  New  Standard  I. 
(that  was,  the  Old  Standard  11.).  In  1874 
no  such  child  could  be  presented  in  the 
New  Standard  II.  or  Old  Standard  III. 
Now,  in  1869-70,  three  quarters  of  the 
children  who  were  examined  xmder  the 
Old  Standard  II.  or  New  Standard  I., 
were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  one 
quarter  of  such  children  were  above  10 
years  of  age.  The  numbers  were  not 
given  in  the  last  Report  for  any  other 
age.  The  exact  numbers  were  134,000 
under  10,  and  40,000  over  10.  In  the 
same  year  half  of  the  children  which 
had  been  presented  in  the  Old  Standard 
m.,  or  New  Standard  H.,  were  over  10 
years  of  age,  and  half  under  10.  The 
exact  numbers  were  71,000  under  10, 
and  60,000  over  10.  A  serious  reduc- 
tion of  grant — ^it  would  be  dif&cult  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  with  accuracy — ^would 
accrue  from  the  operation  of  this  rule. 
He  did  not  approve  of  this  rule ;  it  was, 


doubtless,  imposed  in  an  endeavour  to 
raise  education  throughout  the  kingdom; 
yet  its  effect  would  be,  that  if  a  boy  was 
ignorant  at  nine  years  old  he  woidd  be 
damned  to  ignorance  for  ever.  There 
were  other  reductions  of  the  grant  which 
were  of  smaller  moment.  According  to 
the  Revised  Code,  a  pupil-teacher  must 
be  kept  for  every  40  children  after  the 
first  50,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £10 
in  each  case.  By  the  New  Code  a  pupil- 
teacher  must  be  kept  for  every  40  chil- 
dren after  the  first  20,  under  a  penalty 
of  £20.  The  fine  was  doubled,  and  it 
was  made  to  hit  smaller  schools.  For- 
merly, a  school  of  90  children  need  not 
have  a  pupil-teacher.  Now  a  village 
school  01  60  children  must  have  a  pupil- 
teacher,  besides  the  certificated  master, 
and  the  woman  who  must  teach  the  girls 
to  sew.  In  such  a  school  there  would 
be  24  girls  and  36  boys ;  the  former 
would,  of  an  afternoon,  be  busy  sew- 
ing ;  and  the  36  boys  would  be  xmder 
the  tuition  of  a  master  and  a  pupil- 
teacher.  That,  he  thought,  was  imne- 
cessaiy.  Again,  in  the  New  Code  there 
was  a  rule  according  to  which  the  mana- 
gers would  be  fined  £10  for  every  pupQ- 
teacher  who  failed  in  his  examination ; 
and  yet  the  managers  would  have  to  pay 
him  nevertheless.  In  the  Boeotian  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  you  must  choose 
one  of  the  numerous  boobies  to  be  a 
pupil  teacher.  Are  you  then  to  fine  the 
managers  because  he  is  not  a  Solon  ? 
Again,  according  to  the  Revised  Code, 
grants  were  made  to  managers  when- 
ever a  pupil-teacher  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship and  entered  a  normal  college, 
and  also  in  the  second  year  of  his  course 
at  the  college.  These  grants  to  the  school 
were,  at  entrance,  £10  if  he  entered  in 
the  first  class,  or  £5  if  in  the  second ; 
and  in  the  second  year  the  grants  were 
£8  or  £5.  These  grants  had  been  omitted 
from  the  New  Code.  He  allowed  that 
the  compromise  had  been  carried  out  in 
respect  of  the  attendance  grants,  but  not 
in  regard  to  the  examination  grants. 
Yet  ti^at  which  had  to  be  encouraged 
was  not  attendance,  but  proficiency  in 
examination.  There  was  also  another 
kind  of  discouragement  which  had  been 
given  to  denominational  schools.  The 
House  was  aware  that  these  schools  had 
been  established,  and  were  maintained 
to  promote  and  teach  that  religion  to 
which  they  belonged.  How  was  this 
affected  by  the  ndes  of  the  New  Code  ? 
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Attendance  was  to  be  oonnted  for  those 
children  only  who  had  undergone  two 
hours  of  purely  secular  instruction  in  the 
morning,  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  school-roll  was  to  be  called  over,  and 
the  registers  to  be  written  up,  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  before  the  secular  in- 
struction was  commenced.  In  those  two 
duties  alone,  five  hours  a-day  woidd  be 
consumed.  At  what  time,  then,  was  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Code,  the  pupil- 
teachers  were  not  to  teach  more  than 
five  hours  a-day.  When  was  the  reli- 
gious instruction  then  to  be  given  ?  If 
the  school-registers  were  to  be  kept  open 
until  after  the  religious  instruction  was 
over,  a  premium  would  be  given  to  the 
children  to  shirk  the  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  if  the  registers  were  to  be  closed 
before  the  half-hour  of  religious  instruc- 
tion was  begun  then  the  managers  would 
fine  themselves  by  cutting  off  all  the  at- 
tendance grants  of  those  children  who 
arrived  after  the  religious  instruction  had 
commenced.  The  Vice  President  had, 
however,  answered  the  other  day  that 
the  majority  of  schools  met  for  two  hours 
morning  and  afternoon.  That  was  very 
true;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
an  ecclesiastic  had  a  right,  imder  the 
Bevised  Code,  to  enter  the  school  at  any 
time  and  give  religious  instruction.  That 
right  had  been  taken  away  by  the  Act 
of  last  year.  The  same  remarks  applied 
also  to  evening  schools.  These  schools 
should,  no  doubt,  be  *'  improvement 
schools,"  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  University  (Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair)  had  said.  Yet  they  must  for 
many  years  be  content  with  the  work  of 
keeping  up  the  modicum  of  elemental^ 
learning  which  young  men  had  acquired. 
When  the  tone  of  education  throughout 
the  country  had  been  raised,  then  they 
might  serve  the  higher  purpose.  But 
then  he  did  not  understand  the  reason 
for  the  rule  of  the  New  Code  which  de- 
nied all  grants  for  extra  subjects  in  the 
evening  schools.  Surely  the  learning  of 
extra  subjects  should  receive  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  if  those  schools  were 
to  become  "  improvement  schools."  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rules  as  to  the 
examinations  in  the  standards  were  im- 
posed as  if  evening  schools  were  to  be 
merely  elementary  schools.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  these  rules?  If  a  boy  had 
passed  all  the  standards  by  12  years  old, 
then  he  could  no  longer  gain  any  exami- 
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nation  grants  for  his  evening  sdiool,  and 
would  be  regarded  by  the  master  as  a 
worthless  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  boy  at  12  knew  littie  or  nothing, 
then  also  he  could  not  gain,  at  any  time, 
any  examination  grants  for  his  evening 
school,  and  would  be  regarded  by  the 
master  as  not  worthy  to  be  taught.  The 
evening  schools  were,  in  other  ways, 
very  hardly  treated.  Under  the  Revised 
Code  they  had  to  meet  40  times,  and 
those  scholars  only  were  examined  who 
had  attended  24  times.  Under  the  New 
Code,  80  meetings  and  50  attendances 
were  required.  He  asserted  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  fulfil  these 
conditions.  Attendances,  as  is  well- 
known,  could  not  be  secured  before  the 
middle  of  October,  nor  after  the  middle 
of  March.  Evening  schools  could  meet 
only  for  five  months  in  the  year,  or, 
omitting  the  Christmas  holiday,  for  19 
weeks.  Now  the  master  had,  under  the 
New  Code,  to  teach  the  pupil  teachers 
for  two  hours  three  times  a- week.  There 
were,  therefore,  only  67  days  on  which 
the  evening  school  could  meet.  The  Re- 
turn which  had  been  issued  that  morn- 
ing bore  out  his  statement ;  for  he  ob- 
served that  the  great  majority  of  even- 
ing schools  met  only  56  times.  Add  to 
this  that  there  were  weekly  evening  ser- 
vices, choir  practice,  and  penny  read- 
ings, to  reduce  the  number  of  meetings, 
and  it  would  be  seen  that  such  a  rule 
as  that  contained  in  the  New  Code 
would  shut  up  every  evening  school  in 
the  country.  That  would  be  baneM; 
as  an  evening  school  was,  at  least,  a 
means  for  keeping  yoimg  men  and 
women  out  of  mischief.  If,  instead  of  the 
rule  that  an  hour  and  a  haK  of  purely 
secular  instruction  was  to  be  given  in 
them,  a  rule  had  been  made  to  enforce 
two  hours  of  instruction,  of  which  half- 
an-hour  was  to  be  religious,  they  might 
be  made  a  positive  benefit  to  the  nation. 
Mr.  MELLY  congratulated  his  right 
hon.  Friend  on  the  satisfactory  criticism 
passed  upon  his  Revised  Code  by  almost 
every  hon.  Gentieman  who  had  spoken. 
He  would,  however,  suggest  to  him,  con- 
sidering the  advantage  of  night  schools, 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  draw 
a  line  between  such  schools  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  those  in  towns.  It  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon) ;  but  he  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  divide  the  House.    It  was 
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true  that  last  year  lie  (Mr.  Mellj)  had 
opposed  the  making  of  any  additional 
grant  to  denominatioual  schools ;  but  he 
confessed  that  during  the  year  a  very 
important  change  had  occurred  in  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  School  boards 
had  been  elected  in  hundreds  of  towns, 
and  elected  upon  the  denominational 
principle.  They  had  seen  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  of  every  political 
party,  going  togemer  to  secure  what  they 
belieyed  to  be  a  fair  representation  on 
the  board ;  and  they  had  seen  the  Wes- 
leyans  and  other  denominations  standing 
together  to  attain  the  same  object.  The 
result  was,  that  there  had  been  elected  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  second  to  none  in 
the  kingdom  in  point  of  ability,  energy, 
and  zeal;  and,  on  some  boards,  even  where 
the  majority  of  the  electors  were  Non- 
conformists and  working  men,  the  rectors 
of  the  parishes  had  been  elected  unani- 
mously as  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen 
of  boards.  The  elections  were  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  denominationalism, 
but  almost  every  candidate  declared  him- 
self to  be  in  favour  of  religious,  but  un- 
sectarian  education.  The  principle  of 
compulsion,  also,  had  been  almost  ima- 
nimously  adopted  by  the  Boards ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Melly)  believed  it  to  be  the  only 
one  under  which  the  children  could  be 
properly  educated.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  withdraw  his  Motion.  The 
people  of  this  country  might  not  be  very 
logical  or  very  consistent  in  their  opi- 
nions, but  they  were  eminently  practical, 
and  he  believed  that  the  dif5.culties  of  the 
question,  which  were  aimed  at  by  the 
Motion,  would  gradually  disappear  in 
the  working  of  the  system.  He  congra- 
tulated his  right  hon.  Friend  on  the 
success  of  the  new  measure,  which  had 
largely  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its 
friends,  and  in  no  single  particular  had 
that  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion had  been  received  throughout  the 
country. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  had  not  only  taken  great  inte- 
rest himself  in  the  working  of  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,  but  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  gentlemen  largely  inte- 
rested in  the  working  of  those  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  spoke  their  sentiments 
as  well  as  his  own  when  he  said  that 
there  was  almost  perfect  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  the  way  in  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education  had  dealt  with   the 


raising  of  the  standard  with  regard  to 
boys'  schools  was  very  much  to  be 
praised ;  but  he  was  certain  there  was 
an  equally  universal  impression  that 
a  great  mistake  would  be  made  if  girls' 
schools  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
The  Committee  of  Council  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  girls  had  to  be  de- 
voted to  needlework — ^time  which,  un- 
doubtedly, was  most  usefully  employed 
when  their  probable  fiiture  condition  in 
life  was  considered.  But  if  that  time 
was  devoted  to  needlework  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  acquire  the  same 
amount  of  general  knowledge  as  boys. 
With  regard  to  night  schools  he  wished 
to  impress  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  necessity  of  lowering  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  New  Code,  if  he  did  not 
wish  to  destroy  these  schools.  If  the 
standard  was  raised  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, it  woidd  practically  shut  up  a  great 
number  of  the  night  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  tendency  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  was  to  take  children  away 
from  school  for  labour  before  they  had 
acquired  any  large  amount  of  sound 
knowledge.  The  night  schools  stepped 
in  and  assisted  in  maintaining  what  they 
had  already  acquired,  or  imparting  more. 
He  wished  to  urge  that  point  specially  on 
the  attention  of  the  Qt)vemment,  because 
he  was  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the 
New  Code,  as  regards  night  schools,  as  it 
now  stood,  womd  be  to  strike  a  great 
blow  at  education  in  the  agricultural 
districts. 

Mb.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  said,  there 
had  been  such  an  imanimity  in  the  sug- 
gestions made  with  respect  to  night 
schools,  that  he  trusted  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
would  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  House, 
and  would  so  alter  the  Code  as  to  pre- 
vent the  extinction — as  he  feared  would 
be  the  case — of  night  schools  in  the 
rural  districts.  He  attached  much  im- 
port€uice  to  these  schools,  and  even  if 
the  periods  of  teaching  were  short  the 
pupils  might  acquire  habits  of  atten- 
tion, discipline,  and  mental  exertion  ; 
moreover,  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  young  men  and  yoimg  women  to 
study  when  they  were  masters  of  their 
own  time  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  the  provisions  of  the 
Code,  as  at  present  drawn,  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  attendance  at  such  schools. 
The    House,    he  believed,    would    be 
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equally  unanimouB  in  its  condemnation 
of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon),  whose  con- 
sistency, however,  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned. The  hon.  Member  last  year  pro- 
posed secular  teaching,  when  he  thought 
the  public  was  with  hSn ;  this  year,  when 
he  has  admitted  that  public  opinion  is 
against  him,  he  still  maintains  his  secu- 
larist theory.  The  contribution  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  towards  the  solution  of 
that  difficult  subject  was  one  that  he 
(Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  thought  need  not 
be  accepted  in  any  quarter  with  much 
gratitude,  because  it  simply  punished  by 
fines  and  disabilities  the  schools  he  re- 
garded as  denominational.  But  why 
were  the  managers  of  denominational 
schools  to  be  punished  ?  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  they  had  been  the  only  educa- 
tors of  the  people,  and  had  supplied  all 
the  primary  education  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  had  expressed  great 
dismay  at  the  outburst  of  voluntary  zeal 
in  anticipation  of  this  New  Code;  but 
in  his  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple' s)  opinion  it 
should  rather  be  a  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion to  think  that  people  had  really 
strong  feeHngs  upon  religious  subjects, 
and  were  anxious  their  children  should 
not  be  left  without  the  Bible  in  their 
schools.  Education  had  been  given  to 
the  poor  by  charitable  efforts ;  and  the 
ffreat  services  thus  rendered  ought  not 
be  disregarded  and  hindered.  He  feared 
the  Code,  by  increasing  the  required 
number  of  attendances,  by  raising  the 
standard,  and  by  other  modes,  aU  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  earnings,  and  by 
raising  the  age  of  infants,  would  prove 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  education, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing and  keeping  up  the  infant  school 
system,  and  he  was  very  much  afraid  it 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  Article  25 
of  the  New  Code,  by  which  children 
under  four  years  of  age  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  grant.  He  had  been  in- 
formed by  managers  of  these  schools 
that  no  loss  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
children's  attendances  in  infant  schools 
would  be  excluded  by  the  proposed  re- 
gulation. In  effect,  children  under  five 
years  of  age  would  be  deprived  of  the 
grants,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  four 
years  of  age  before  their  attendances  could 
be  reckoned  towards  the  required  number 
of  250  to  enable  the  Inspector  to  certify 
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they  were  entitled  to  the  grant.  It  would 
also  have  a  most  damaging  effect  on  the 
education  of  the  elder  children,  who 
would  be  detained  at  home  to  look 
after  them.  The  promise  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  last  year,  that  there 
should  be  an  increased  grant  to  the  ex- 
tent of  50  per  cent  had  been  broken  so 
far  as  the  infant  schools  were  concerned. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  way  to  the  representations 
that  had  been  made,  and  allow  the  pre- 
sent regulations  to  stand,  so  far  as  infants 
were  concerned.  He  ventured  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  arrangement  that 
children  between  four  and  seven  years 
of  age  should  receive  two  hours'  secular 
education,  morning  and  afternoon,  apart 
from  religious  instruction — it  was  a  little 
too  hard,  and  he  thought  a  discretion  in 
the  matter  might  very  wisely  be  left  to 
the  school  managers.  By  the  New  Code 
it  was  proposed  to  give  sums  of  money 
for  attendance,  and  for  passing  exami- 
nations in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  for  extra  subjects,  whereby 
a  child  might  earn  for  the  school  some 
24«. ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  total  grant 
to  exceed  an  average  of  158.  per  child. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to  the  point 
by  a  very  acute  school  manager,  who 
proved  conclusively  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  average  attendance  should  be 
presented  for  examination,  and  that  the 
great  danger  was,  that  imder  the  New 
Code  the  work  woidd  not  be  so  perfectly 
done  as  by  the  present  system.  The 
slow,  duU,  and  careless  children  would 
be  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
on  and  getting  larger  grants  for  the  in- 
telligent and  industrious  children.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  better  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  University  (Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair).  He  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  objected  to 
one  of  the  tests  provided  for  children  of  1 1 
years  of  age — namely,  that  they  should 
bo  capable  of  repeating  correctly  by  heart 
240  lines  of  poetry.  He  doubted  if  that 
were  the  best  kind  of  tost.  The  pupil- 
teachers  of  1 6  or  17  years  of  age  were  not 
required  to  repeat  correctly  by  heart 
more  than  50  lines  of  poetry  under  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Mr.  WINTEEBOTHAM  said,  he 
would  congratulate  the  House  on  the 
tone  the  discussion  had  assumed.  The 
discussion  had  not  been  a  very  venomous 
one  for  an  education   debate — ^thougb. 
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whether  dulnesB  had  been  equally 
ayoided  was  more  than  an  imparti^ 
observer  might  be  able  to  say.  Upon 
the  general  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
he  had  nothing  to  say,  for  he  had  not 
seen  any  reason  to  alter  the  opinion 
he  expressed  strongly  last  year,  and, 
although  his  hon.  fViend  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  raise  the  question,  he  hoped 
he  woidd  not  divide  iSie  House  upon  it. 
One  isolated  point  had  not  been  noticed 
in  the  debate,  on  which  he  desired  to 
offer  a  few  remarks — ^namely,  that  while 
a  great  advantage  of  this,  in  the  main, 
very  excellent  Code  was  the  distinct  re- 
cognition of  extra  subjects — ^thus  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  primary  education 
throughout  the  country  —  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  extras  was  not 
only  ignored,  but  positively  excluded — 
namely,  music.  As  to  drawing,  he  said 
nothing,  because  that  was  taught  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department ;  but  as  to 
music,  although  great  progress  had  been 
made  in  spreading  the  means  of  teach- 
ing that  art  in  primary  schools,  the  Vice- 
President  had  struck  out  the  subject, 
and  the  result  would  be  that  although 
its  teaching  was  not  absolutely  forbid- 
den, yet  attention  would  first  be  given 
to  those  subjects  for  which  ^ants  were 
paid.  He  appealed  to  the  House  whe- 
ther children  had  not  better  spend  their 
time  in  learning  vocal  music  than  in 
studying  political  economy — although 
he  had  nothing  to  say  against  political 
economy,  which  was  a  very  interesting 
subject  to  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  man 
in  rude  health  ?  A  knowledge  of  Lord 
Overstone's  tracts  on  the  Bank  ActSy  or  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's  work 
On  the  Theory  of  Foreign  Fxchangee, 
or  of  any  other  branch  of  political 
economy,  would  be  very  dearly  acquired 
if  the  teaching  of  music  were  sacrificed. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  all 
educationists  from.  Plato  to  GtBthe  had 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  teaching 
music,  and  hon.  Members,  who  rever- 
enced patristic  authority,  might  remem- 
ber that  St.  Augustine  was  a  music 
master,  and  had  written  six  learned, 
though  rather  unintelligible  books  upon 
the  subject.  He  suspected  that  the 
Vice  President  was  not  a  musician — 
for  which  he  was  sorry,  though  that, 
perhaps,  accounted  for  many  of  his 
aberrations  on  this  subject.  Let  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  remember  Shaks- 
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peare's  denunciation  of  ''  the  man  who 
nath  no  music  in  his  soul,"  and  beware 
his  doom — '^  Let  no  such  man  be  trust- 
ed." What  was  the  effect  produced  by 
the  study  of  music?.  It  taught  order, 
attention,  and  quickness ;  it  practised 
the  memoiy;  and,  above  all,  was  the 
only  study  that  really  cultivated  the  ima- 
gination of  which  untutored  minds  were 
capable.  It  was  to  them  what  all  art 
and  literature  were  to  us.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers were  now  seeking  to  benefit  the 
poorer  dasses,  and  though  they  could 
not  make  all  rich,  they  thought  they 
could  make  them  wise.  But  to  teach 
them  music  was  to  make  them  happy, 
and  any  man  who  knew  anything  of 
music,  and  enjoyed  it,  knew  how  capable 
of  learning  it  were  the  g^eat  majority  of 
children,  and  how  much  the  faculty  be- 
came deadened  by  neglect.  It  afforded 
a  great  deal  of  amusement  not  only  to 
the  children  themselves,  but  to  fiieir 
firiends.  It  was  like  putting  a  singing 
bird  in  eveiy  cottage.  He  had  himself 
had  the  misfortune  —  as  some  persons 
esteemed  it — ^to  be  educated  at  one  of 
those  middle-class  schools,  which  were 
looked  down  upon  by  Inspectors  who 
did  not  imderstand  them,  because  they 
had  been  educated  under  a  different 
system,  and  he,  in  common  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  school  of  80  or  100  boys, 
learnt  music.  Those  who  had  kept  it  up 
in  afker-life  knew  well  that  it  was  an  in- 
tense delight  and  led  them  sometimes 
even  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  coming 
down  to  that  House.  He  therefore 
asked  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  give  his 
serious  attention  to  this  as  a  practical 
matter.  He  knew  it  would  be  ob- 
jected— and  he  was  ashamed  of  the  an- 
swer— that  the  Inspectors  did  not  know 
anything  about  music.  So  much  the 
worse  for  the  Inspectors,  and  to  require 
them  to  learn  music  would  be  doing 
good  both  to  them  and  their  families. 
There  was,  however,  a  means  of  ob- 
taining qualified  examiners,  for  as  the 
Vice  iSresident  proposed  to  appoint  some 
Assistant  Inspectors,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  require  from  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  them  some  knowledge  of  music. 
The  music  that  he  desired  should  be 
taught  was  not  that  of  those  howHng 
young  savages  the  charity  children  in 
St.  Paul's,  but  a  practical  system  of 
notation  such  as  could  be  easily  ac- 
quired by  any  intelligent  child.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  disgrace — at  least  it 
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would  be  a  disgrace  as  long  as  it  lasted 
— if  music  were  put  under  a  cloud, 
simply  because  Inspectors  could  not  be 
found  who  were  able  to  examine  in  that 
subject.  Let  hon.  Members  remember 
what  was  done  in  other  countries.  In 
America  great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
teaching  of  music  ;  there  was  a  saying, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  no  primary  school 
without  its  grand  piano.  The  right  hon. 
Ghoutleman  was  proud  of  the  education 
measure,  and  wished  his  name  to  be 
associated  with  it.  Let  not  his  name 
then  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  that 
of  an  uncouth  barbarian,  who  refused 
to  allow  children  to  be  taught  music. 

Mu.  STEPHEN  CAVE  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  Code  now  stood,  there  was 
no  provision  for  a  supply  of  teachers  for 
infant  schools.  That  was  a  point  of 
great  importance,  to  which  he  begged 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  His  own  experience  was 
that  girls  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21  years  were  the  best  instructors  for 
the  purpose,  and  by  a  modification  of 
the  59tn  Article  he  thoudtit  that  the 
object  might  be  attained.  There  would 
be  a  great  demand  for  schoolmistresses, 
which  would  increase  the  difficulty. 
Pupil-teachers  who  had  been  five  years 
in  training  seldom  liked  to  take  such 
situations,  and  he  thought  that  an  Article 
similar  to  the  59th,  with  alterations  in 
the  requirements  of  age,  and  years  of 
teaching  in  the  school,  would  effect  the 
object.  He  was  very  anxious  about  this, 
as  he  knew  by  experience  what  a  human- 
izing effect  infant  schools  had  among 
the  children  of  cotmtry  parishes. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  I  feel  myself 
to  be  imder  a  considerable  difficulty  at 
this  moment.  I  am  not  only,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Universi- 
ties (Dr.  Lyon  Playfair),  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  has  to  drive  two 
horses  at  once,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
three  distinct  things  to  do  together.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  due  to  the  House 
that  I  should  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  New 
Oode.  I  also  feel  it  right  to  notice  the 
different  objections  that  have  been  taken 
to  it  in  the  course  of  this  most  practical 
and  useful  debate.  Lastly,  I  have  to 
defend  myself  against  the  charge  of 
being  an  uncouth  barbarian.  No  doubt 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Bobert 
Montagu)  may  think  that  I  have  brought 
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this  difficulty  on  myself,  because  I  oof^t 
to  have  given  an  early  explanation  of 
the  Now  Code.  I  shoidd  have  been  ^lad 
to  have  done  so,  but  when  my  right  non. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  when  in  myposition, 
tried  to  do  so,  he  found  that  it  would 
hardly  be  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  hun  to  proceed.  A  mode  might  per- 
haps have  been  found  of  overcoming 
this  difficulty;  but  still  the  other  diffi- 
culty remained,  with  which  Parliament 
is  constantly  pressed  —  that  of  provid- 
ing time  for  all  the  important  subjects 
with  which  it  has  to  deal.  And  on  this 
head  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  that 
is,  if  they  can  do  so  with  propriety,  to 
allow  the  Now  Code  to  come  into  ope- 
ration at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  not 
to  require  a  longer  time  for  its  consider- 
ation. It  will  be  within  the  power  of  thia 
House  and  of  Parliament  at  any  time 
during  the  Session  to  agree  to  any  Ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  upon  the  subject 
which  they  may  think  proper,  and  the 
Government  would  feel  bound  to  pay 
every  attention  to  it ;  but  the  reason 
why  I  press  the  House  not  to  delay  the 
operation  of  the  New  Code  is  because 
we  have  a  most  arduous  and  difficult 
work  before  us  in  ascertaining  and  re- 
medying the  educational  defidenciee  of 
the  country,  and  in  keeping  pace  with 
what  I  am  happy  to  say  is  the  great 
demand  that  the  country  is  making  on 
us  to  give  the  widest  possible  effect  to 
the  Act  of  last  year.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  to  work  on  the  task 
of  going  through  the  whole  country  to 
decide  what  parishes  should  be  grouped 
together,  and  where  educational  ae&- 
ciency  exists,  imtil  the  New  Code  ia 
settled.  In  framing  the  New  Code  we 
had  three  duties  to  perform :  first,  we 
had  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Education  Act ;  secondly,  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  given  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  by  myself  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  assistance 
to  the  inspected  schools  out  of  the  Par- 
liamentary grant ;  an  increase  that  was 
not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  but  which  it 
was  naturally  and  justifiably  supposed 
would  not  fall  much  below  it ;  and, 
thirdly,  we  had  to  consider  what  im- 
provements we  could  make  in  the  Code, 
in  which  we  must  necessarily  be  guided 
by  our  experience  of  the  past  working 
of  the  system,  and  the  consequences  of 
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the  new  position  wMoh  education  was 
assuming  in  this  country.  The  House 
will  bear  me  witness  that,  in  stating  the 
additional  assistance  we  contemplated 
giving,  I  always  accompanied  my  ob- 
servations with  the  distinct  condition 
that  this  should  be  consistent  with  any 
changes  the  Government  might  think  fit 
to  introduce  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  system  of 
education.  My  first  thought  was  effi- 
ciency, and  after  that  economy.  The  first 
change  that  we  considered  made  neces- 
sary by  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
was  the  omission  of  Article  4  of  the  Code, 
which  confined  the  Parliamentary  grants 
to  the  children  of  parents  engaged  in 
manual  labour.  This  was  necessary,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  obviously  most 
imreasonable  to  expect  the  small  shop- 
keepers and  ratepayers  of  towns  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  ar- 
tizans,  £:om  the  benefit  of  which  their 
own  children  were  excluded.  But  I  must 
say  that,  apart  from  that  consideration, 
I  was  very  glad  of  the  change,  and  for 
this  reason — ^that  I  see  no  reason — ^but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  objection — ^to 
singling  out  the  class  engagea  in  manual 
labour,  and  saying  that  tiiey  specially 
should  obtain  the  assistance  of  Parlia- 
mentary grants.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  that  class  are  perhaps  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, but  many  are  very  well  off 
for  their  station  in  life ;  and  it  is  a  bad 
political  principle  to  recognize  that  they 
have  a  special  claim  on  the  funds  of  the 
country  —  a  principle  which  I  believe 
they  would  themselves  disavow.  Indeed 
— and  we  are  glad  to  know  it  to  be  the 
fact,  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
manual  labour  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages 
which  place  them  in  a  position  that 
makes  them  perfectly  well  able  to  hold 
their  own  alongside  of  any  class,  and 
they  are  better  off  than  many  persons 
not  engaged  in  manual  labour  who  be- 
long to  the  class  of  small  shopkeepers, 
and  even  than  many  professional  men. 
Therefore,  we  have  taken  the  definition 
in  the  Act  that  it  shall  be — 

"  A  lohool  in  which  elementary  education  is  the 
object  of  initruotion,  and  where  the  ordinary  pay- 
ment for  scbolara  does  not  exceed  9d,  a-week." 

Our  next  change  was  the  striking  out  of 
Article  6  of  the  former  Code,  which  said 
that  no  aid  was  to  be  given  to  any  chil- 
dren who  were  in  boarding  schools,  or 
anywhere  but  in  day  schools.  That  pro- 
vision interpreted  literdly  would  have 


prevented  aid  being  given  to  ragged 
schools,  or  to  schools  in  which  the  ma- 
nagers took  charge  of  the  children  during 
the  dinner  hour.  That  was  so  mani- 
festly imjust  that  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  carried  out ;  but  we  saw  no  reason 
why  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
shotdd  not  receive  their  share  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  simply  because 
they  were  taken  care  of  by  charitable  per- 
sons during  the  day,  or  even  during  the 
night.  The  change  that  has  been  made 
by  the  omission  of  this  article  will  ex- 
tend to  training  ships,  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  take  so  deep  an  in- 
terest. The  next  change  is  as  follows : — 
"We  decided  last  year  that  while  nothing 
should  be  done  to  discourage  religious 
instruction,  yet  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  aid  to  purely  secular  schools, 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  should 
not  be  confined  to  those  schools  which 
are  under  denominational  management, 
or  in  which  the  Bible  is  read.  It  is 
now,  therefore,  proposed  that  in  future 
secular  schools  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  grant.  Now  I  come 
to  the  provisions  to  which  objection 
has  been  made  by  some  Members  this 
evening,  as  to  the  minimum  of  secular 
iostruction  which  the  Government  have 
deemed  it  necessary  should  be  estab- 
lished. Under  the  Revised  Code — I  call 
the  system  of  last  year  the  Bevised 
Ck)de,  and  I  call  this  the  New  Code — 
an  *^  attendance  "  was  reckoned  as  two 
hours  of  any  school  instruction.  By  the 
New  Code  it  is  required  that  an  * '  attend- 
ance "  should  be  two  hours  instruction  on 
secular  subjects.  Many  objections  have 
been  made  on  this  point,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  wiU  prove  fen  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment— especially  as  regards  the  after- 
noon— ^for  the  management  of  the  school. 
I  wiU  give  shortly  the  reasons  why  we 
do  not  think  it  will  be  found  inconve- 
nient. Last  year  I  had  the  time-tables 
of  a  large  number  of  schools  examined 
before  I  brought  in  the  time-table 
clause.  This  year  I  have  looked  back 
to  them  again,  and  I  find  the  result  to 
be  that  out  of  the  first  75  cases  there 
are  only  11  which  do  not  meet  for 
more  than  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
When  I  see  that  a  large  proportion  of 
schools  meet  for  more  than  two  hours, 
I  cannot  think  there  is  inconvenience 
in  schools  meeting  for  this  time,  and 
I  wiU  endeavour  to  show  why,  on  prin- 
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ciple,  this  arrangement  ought  to  be 
adhered  to.  I  should  like  to  appeal  to 
any  Member  who  objects  to  this  provi- 
sion to  consider  that  the  great  test  of 
the  Act  of  last  year  will  be  how  far  it 
will  bear  the  principle  and  practice  of 
compulsion.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  fliat  direct  compul- 
sion will  soon  be  the  rule  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  not  been  at  all  sur- 
prised at  seeing  one  large  town  after 
another  adopting  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion, for  I  felt  sure  from  me  first  that 
that  would  be  the  case.  Liverpool  and 
London  have  both  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple, and  with  other  large  towns  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  thiis 
principle  will  be  extensively  applied  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  when  it 
is  not  voluntanly  adopted,  Parliament 
may  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
be  willing  to  sanction  it.  Therefore,  I 
say  it  is  most  important  that  all  schools 
denying  aid  from  the  ParUamentary 
grant  should  be  able  to  bear  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle.  Assuredly  volun- 
tary schools  will  siiffer  greatly — I  think, 
indeed,  they  can  hardly  stand — ^unless  it 
bo  possible  to  apply  compulsion  to  them; 
and  this  will  not  be  possible,  imless 
means  are  taken  to  secure  efficient  and 
sufficient  secular  teaching.  Unless  this 
secular  instruction  is  given  for  at  least 
four  hours  daily — for  two  hours  at  each 
meeting — ^we  could  hardly  compel  the 
children  to  attend.  Some  of  my  hon. 
Friends  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  apply  any  compulsion  what- 
ever to  voluntary  schools,  because  of 
their  denominational  character;  but  I 
would  remind  them  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  difficult  to  apply  it  to  undeno- 
minational schools,  for  a  vast  number  of 
parents  would  object  to  being  forced  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  in  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  religious  in- 
struction. It  is  a  difficulty  that  will  be 
felt  on  both  sides.  Then  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  afternoon  attendance 
might  be  made  shorter  if  a  longer  space 
of  time  were  devoted  to  instruction  in 
the  morning ;  but  the  objection  to  this 
proposal  is  ihat  it  would  wholly  inter- 
fere with  the  half-time  system,  which  is 
daily  coming  more  into  vogue.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  has  remarked  that 
an  attendance  of  two  hours  was  too  long 
for    infant    schools.     The  Department 
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would  not,  however,  think  of  prerentixig 
a  portion  of  that  time  being  set  apart 
for  play  or  pleasant  exercises,  as  far  as 
infant  schools  were  concerned,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  prevent  the  children  being 
overweighed  bywork.  The  next  propo- 
sal which  the  Government  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  has  hardly  been 
alluded  to  by  any  speaker  to-night — 
namely,  the  provision  for  meeting  an 
increased  demand  for  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses.  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  great  demand  for  masters,  and 
though  I  have  always  thought  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  more  from  the  training 
colleges  than  some  hon.  Members  hare 
anticipated  ;  still,  I  certainly  thought  we 
ought  to  take  all  the  means  in  our  power 
for  enlisting  in  our  service  every  good 
master  in  the  country ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  thought  it  most  desirable  not  to  give 
up  the  principle  of  certificates.  I  do 
not  wish,  at  present,  to  re-open  the 
question  of  certificates,  and  therefore  I 
will  only  say  that,  however  much  we 
may  rely  on  special  examinations  for 
results,  they  do  not  constitute  by  them- 
selves a  sufficient  guarantee  for  efficient 
education  and  economical  expenditure 
of  the  public  money.  The  Department, 
being  of  this  opinion,  and  yet  having 
to  meet  this  special  demand,  have  made 
two  changes.  In  the  first  place,  they 
allow,  for  three  years,  certificates  to  be 
given  without  examination  to  certain 
masters.  Everyone  is  aware  that  there 
are  many  efficient  masters  of  mature 
age  in  schools  which,  because  of  the  con- 
scientious feelings  of  the  managers,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  have  not  received 
the  Government  grant.  These  masters 
would  find  themselves  uncertificated,  and 
would  have  to  submit  to  an  examination 
which,  in  spite  of  their  acknowledged 
efficiency,  they  might  have  some  difli- 
culty  in  passing.  Now,  as  the  Govern- 
ment are  desirous  of  not  losing  the  ser- 
vices of  such  men — ^which  would  be  a 
very  hard  thing  for  them,  and  very  in- 
convenient for  us — an  arrangement  has 
been  made,  imder  Section  59,  by  which 
such  masters  and  mistresses  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  certificate  without  passing 
an  examination,  provided  that  lliey  are 
above  35  years  old,  that  they  have  been 
teachers  for  10  years  at  least,  that  they 
can  produce  a  certificate  of  good  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  Inspectors  who 
have  visited  their  schools  report  them 
to  bo  efficient  teachers.     As   regards 
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younger  teachers,  another  cliange  has 
been  introduced.  Under  the  Bevised 
Code,  any  man  or  woman  above  the  age 
of  22,  in  any  school  of  which  the  Inspec- 
tor gave  two  favourable  reports,  might 
present  themselves  to  the  examiners  of 
the  training  colleges,  and  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate without  passing  through  the  train- 
ing schools.  The  change  we  have  made 
works  in  this  way.  The  age  at  which 
candidates  may  be  examined  for  certifi- 
cates  is  reduced  from  22  to  21,  and  re- 
ports are  to  be  required  from  an  In- 
spector upon  one  examination  instead  of 
two  examinations  of  the  school  in  which 
a  candidate  has  been  engaged.  I  must 
now  allude  to  >  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon).  The  passing  of  the  Act 
of  last  year  obliges  ujs  to  show  perfect 
impartiedity  between  rate  schools  and 
voluntary  schools.  In  that  we  have  no 
option,  because  the  97th  clause  of  the  Act 
says  that  the  conditions  of  any  Minute, 
such  as  that  we  have  laid  upon  the 
Table, 

''  Shall  not  gi?e  any  preference  or  advantage  to 
any  ichool  on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  pro- 
vided by  a  school  board." 

I  must  remind  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon)  of  the 
existence  of  that  clause  in  the  Act,  be- 
cause his  Motion  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  clause,  which  we  have 
honestly  endeavoured  to  carry  out.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  was  a  right  princi- 
ple ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  accordance  with 
my  statement  when  I  first  brought  in 
the  Bill — that  we  were  to  have  compul- 
sory provision  where  it  was  needed,  and 
not  unless  it  was  needed.  These,  then, 
are  the  changes  which  we  have  found 
necessary  to  make  on  account  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Education  Act.  I  come  now 
to  the  second  and  third  duties  we  have 
had  to  perform — ^those  of  giving  an  in- 
creased grant  and  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  earning  it.  I  stated  last  year  that 
I  would  accompany  the  increase  of  grant 
with  such  a  stimulus  to  educational 
activity  as  we  could  give.  The  House 
must  judge  whether  we  have  carried  out 
that  promise.  If  we  have  not,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  earnest  endeavour  to  do 
so.  I  will  point  out  the  improvements 
we  have  made  ;  first  mentioning  one 
which  has  not  been  alluded  to  to-night. 
It  is  that  we  have  taken  away  that 
restriction  of  the  Revised  Code  which 
prevented  visits  of  Inspectors  by  surprise. 


We  still  arrange  that  the  grant  shall  be 
given  upon  a  yearly  inspection,  of  which 
the  managers  shall  be  warned.  "We 
could  not,  in  common  fairness,  conduct 
the  examination  in  any  other  manner. 
We  have,  however,  taken  power  by 
Article  12  that  the  Inspector  shall  visit 
at  any  accidental  time,  and  this  arrange- 
ment we  are  enabled  to  make  in  conse- 
quence of  the  better  organization  of  dis- 
trict inspection.  I  think  that  arrange- 
ment is  most  advisable  to  secure  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and 
also  to  ensure  the  honest  carrying  out  of 
the  conscience  clause.  The  next  point 
has  reference  to  attendance.  It  was  in- 
cimibent  upon  us  to  make  the  change 
which  has  been  discussed.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  could  safely 
raise  the  attendance  of  the  individual 
children  necessary  to  obtain  an  examina- 
tion from  200  to  250.  I  think  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  that,  because  the  House  seems 
to  have  accepted  our  alteration.  Then 
there  is  a  special  arrangement,  which  has 
hardly  been  noticed,  with  regard  to  the 
half-time  schools.  A  good  deal  of  obj  ec- 
tion  has  been  taken  to  it,  especially  out 
of  the  House.  Having  raised  the  attend- 
ance at  day  schools  from  200  to  250,  we 
have  raised  the  attendance  at  half-time 
schools  from  100  to  150,  because  we 
found  they  were  obtaining  more  than 
their  share ;  because  they  are  conducted 
upon  the  most  rigid  principle  of  com- 
pulsion. In  my  mill  school  I  earn  for 
my  children  by  their  examination  and 
attendance  more  than  Ibe.  per  head. 
No  doubt  that  is  partly  owing  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  Yorkshire  child,  and 
partly  also  to  the  circumstance  that  I  have 
good  masters ;  but  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
Qie  fact  that  I  can  secure  the  attendance 
of  the  children  by  the  strongest  compul- 
sion. .  Their  parents,  from  their  absence 
from  school,  lose  the  wage  for  their  work, 
and  that  is  a  greater  fine  than  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  will  be  able  to  establish  by 
direct  compulsion.  As  these  schools 
were  obtaining  more  than  their  share, 
we  felt  justified  in  requiring  a  higher 
attendance  ;  but  I  shall  carefully  look  at 
the  other  half-time  Acts,  and  see  how 
they  apply.  In  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  University  (Mr. 
G.  Hardy),  I  have  to  say  that  I  should 
define  rural  districts  as  districts  in  which 
the  parents  were  engaged  in  agricultural 
employment;  and  &  this  should  apply 
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to  small  towns  in  rural  districts,  I  think 
it  ought  to  do  so.  We  haye  made  an 
exoeption  for  boys  above  ten  in  these 
districts  by  reducing  the  attendances  to 
150,  because  we  hope,  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  time,  to  devise  the  means  to 
establish  the  principle  of  working  and 
schooling  together  for  cliildren  in  agri- 
cultural parishes.  In  the  metmtime, 
several  landowners  and  farmers  have 
applied  the  principle  upon  their  own 
estates,  and  we  have  introduced  this  re- 
gulation for  their  assistance.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Scarborough  (Mr.  Dent) 
asked  why  we  confined  the  exoeption  to 
rural  districts ;  the  answer  is,  that  we  do 
not  see  clearly  how  to  apply  it  to  other 
cases.  But  all  these  arrangements  in  the 
New  Code  must  be  subject  to  the  infor- 
mation wo  obtain  both  as  to  its  working 
and  as  to  the  working  of  the  Act. 
Now  I  come  to  the  infants,  who  have 
been  so  paternally  cared  for  by  the 
House.  I  think  every  hon.  Member 
who  has  spoken  about  these  infants 
will  admit  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  because  in  many  cases  the  infant 
school  is  turned  into  a  mere  creche^  and 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  allowing  mothers 
to  neglect  their  duties.  We  have  raised 
the  grant  for  average  attendance  from 
4*.  to  6*. ;  and  14«.  or  16«.  a-year  would 
be  a  good  deal  for  the  State  to  pay  for 
relieving  a  mother  from  taking  care  of 
a  child.  By  the  Code  of  Itwt  year  there 
was  no  condition  as  to  the  ago  of  the 
child.  We  certainly  did  give  directions 
to  Inspectors  to  cast  out  babies  when 
thoy  could  do  so;  but  a  good  many 
babios  passed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
take  some  action  in  the  matter,  as  we 
have  done  in  those  clauses.  We  have 
declared  by  Article  19  (b)  that  no  in- 
fant is  to  be  paid  for  if  not  four  years 
of  age  on  the  day  of  inspection.  We 
have  said  also  by  Article  25  that  no 
attendance  is  to  be  allowed  for  until  the 
child  is  four.  On  the  day  of  inspection 
the  child  must  be  more  than  four,  and  from 
the  day  that  it  reached  that  age  it  would 
have  swelled  the  average  of  attendance, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  have  been 
paid  for ;  but  it  could  not  obtain  the 
special  grant  of  8«.  or  10«.,  because  it 
would  not  have  made  up  the  250  at- 
tendances. Upon  reconsidering  the 
matter  we  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  edu- 
cational advantage  to  be  gained  between 
three  and  four.    We  find  it  absolutely 
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necessary   to    keep  up  the   restriction 
that  the  child  must  be  four  on  the  daj 
of  inspection;  but  we  intend  to  alter 
Article  25  by  inserting  the  word  "  three" 
instead  of  ^'  four,"  which  will  allow  at- 
tendances to  be  taken  into  account  before 
the  child  is  four  years  of  age.    We  have 
increased  the  age  at  which  children  are 
to  be  reckoned  infants  from  six  years  to 
seven;  and  the  reasons  are  two-fold — 
we  think  that  it  will  be  better  for  the 
children,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  have  highly-trained  Inspectors  to  exa- 
mine individually  children  under  seven 
years  old.     Now  as  to  the  change  in  the 
standards.     We  have  made  an  alteration 
by  which  we  have  struck  out  Standard  I 
in  the  Old  Code.     It  was  placed  exceed- 
ingly low  in  the  Old  Code,  and  we  think 
that  amount  of  learning  should  be  ob- 
tained by  children  before  coming  to  school 
at  all,  or  acquired  in  the  infant  school. 
Our  Standards  1. 11.  HI.  IV.  and  V.  in 
the  New  Code  very  nearly  correspond  with 
the  Standards  II.  m.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  in 
the  Old  Code ;  but  still  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  them.     The  Old  Standards 
m.  IV.  and  V.  require  that  the  book  in 
which  children  should  be  examinod  in 
reading  should  be  one  used  in  school.  The 
ingenuity  of  man  is  great ;  but  I  should 
have  hardly  thought  it  possible    that 
schoolmasters  would  have  crammed  chil- 
dren in  reading.     But  they  have  done  it 
when  reading  &om  a  book  used  in  school, 
so  that  which  seemed  to  be  reading  was 
not  reading;  and  therefore  we  do  not 
now    allow   the   examination   in  these 
standards    to    be    confined    to  a  book 
used  in  a  school.     Then  we  have  intro- 
duced a  New  Standard  VI.  by  which  it 
is  attempted  to  secure  a  higher  class  of 
education,  inasmuch  as  under  it  children 
are  required  to  write  a  theme,  or  letter, 
or  paraphrase.    This  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  great  matter ;  but  it  is  something 
to  look  forward  to  an  examination  that 
implies  an  original  letter  or  theme.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith)  appeared  shocked  to  think 
that  children  of  the  4th  Standard  should 
learn  so  many  things  by  heart;  but  if 
he  will  come  to  see  me  in  the  holidays  I 
will  show  him  children  who  wiU  do  it> 
and  will  also  make  pretty  pithy  York- 
shire allusions  to  what  they  have  been 
reading.      The  right  hon.   Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  G.  Hardy)  has  complained 
that  the  female  pupil-teachers  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  lower  standard  than 
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that  wldcli  the  males  are  required  to 
pass ;  whereas  the  girls  in  schools  are 
examined  in  the  same  standard  as  the 
boys.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  should, 
however,  recollect  that  tha  schools  are 
mixed  schools,  having  the  same  teaching 
for  both  sexes ;  whereas  the  curriculum 
in  the  male  and  female  training  colleges 
is  different.  In  any  further  alteration 
to  be  made  in  the  standard  in  schools, 
however,  I  hope  that  that  for  the  boys 
will  be  raised  instead  of  that  for  the 
girls  being  lowered.  Hon.  Members  have 
asked  why  it  is  not  allowed  that  a  leap 
should  be  made  in  the  standards?  Ajb 
soon  as  it  is  thought  safe  to  encourage 
schoolmasters  to  drive  their  children 
on  and  so  to  skip  a  standard,  the  De- 
partment will  only  be  too  glad  to  be 
able  to  hold  out  this  stimulus  to  them ; 
but  at  present  it  is  thought  that  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  incite  masters  to 
push  on  dever  children  to  the  neglect  of 
the  others.  Therefore,  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,  no  alteration  of  this  de- 
scription will  be  made  in  the  Code. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Elay-Shuttle- 
worth),  in  the  most  excellent  speech 
with  which  he  opened  the  debate,  and 
which  showed  that  he  inherits  his 
father's  educational  knowledge,  made 
one  remark  which  astonished  me,  and 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  will 
hear  about  from  his  father  to-morrow. 
He  asked  me  why  we  should  not  allow 
children  who  failed  in  one  standard  to 
come  up  for  examination  in  the  same 
standard  the  following  year  ?  The  reason 
is  simply  that,  if  such  a  thing  were 
allowed,  there  would  be  an  immediate 
lowering  of  the  standard  throughout  the 
country,  and  we  should  get  ^most  no 
progress  at  alL  But  we  do  give  some 
mducement  to  push  children  forward. 
We  give  this  inducement — that  we  make 
grants  for  special  objects  only  possible  to 
children  who  have  passed  in  the  three 
upper  standards.  As  to  the  altera- 
tion in  special  subjects,  the  Bevised 
Code  afforded  a  capital  educational 
training  for  masters  and  managers  who 
imderstood  it ;  but  I  was  not  sur- 
prised yesterday  to  find  a  gentleman 
much  engaged  in  education  who  said  he 
had  no  idea  as  to  what  the  old  regula- 
tions as  to  special  subjects  were.  There 
were  two  ways  in  which  special  subjects 
were  paid  for;  either  the  child  must, 
after  having  got  through  aU  the  six 
standardly  pass  in  certwi  special  sub- 


jects, and  earn  the  8«.,  or  there  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  school  that  taught 
special  subjects.  It  was  in  this  form^ 
that  there  was  U.  4d,  per  pass  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  which  waa 
given  to  masters  who  fulfilled  certain 
conditions  as  to  pupil-teachers  and  passes. 
After  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled 
the  grant  was  stopped  when  it  reached 
120  children.  We  have  replaced  all 
these  complicated  conditions  by  this  ar- 
rangement— that  there  shall  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  special  subjects  for  the 
examination  of  children,  and  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  pass  in  not  more  than  two. 
The  child  upon  passing  the  examination 
will  earn  the  payment.  As  to  music,  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  music  has  been 
encouraged  hitherto — the  one  way  being 
really  efficient,  and  the  other  merely 
nominal.  It  has  been  encouraged  in  a 
very  efficient  maimer  by  music  and 
singing  being  taught  in  the  school  in 
classes,  the  time  so  occupied  being 
allowed  to  count  as  time  occupied  in 
instruction.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  schools  there  have 
been  musical  classes;  but  out  of  4,423 
schools  that  sent  up  children  last  year  to 
be  examined  in  special  subjects,  only  43 
sent  up  children  for  examination  in  music. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  teaching 
music  as  a  special  subject,  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  effect  it  at  pre- 
sent. To  make  the  examination  effective 
it  must  be  real ;  and  for  the  present,  at 
least,  we  have  difficulty  in  finding  among 
our  Inspectors  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion. Their  education  had  been  shaped 
in  accordance  with  the  education  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  generally,  and 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  Gentlemen  who  are 
listening  to  me  at  the  present  moment. 
If  I  were  in  the  position  of  a  school- 
master, and  was  entitled  to  ask  all  those 
hon.  Gentiemen  who  imderstood  music 
to  hold  up  their  hands,  I  am  afraid 
very  few  hands  would  be  held  up.  It 
may  be  said — **  You  can  make  it  a  con- 
dition with  Inspectors ;"  but  you  cannot 
make  it  a  condition  with  Inspectors  this 
year — it  is  impossible.  You  cannot 
easily  find  gentiemen  who  have  aU  the 
qualifications  you  require.  A  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  to  have  the  exami- 
nation conducted  by  means  of  examina- 
tion papers,  and  to  have  the  papers  sent 
up  to  London  to  be  examined.  I  know 
that  that  has  been  done  in  the  training 
schools,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
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wise  to  apply  it  to  the  elementary  schools. 
It  is  not  merely  ignorant  people  like 
myself  who  hold  the  opinion  that  such 
an  examination  as  I  am  now  referring 
to  is  not  satisfactory ;  in  the  Beport  of 
last  year,  1  find  it  stated  that  Mr.  Hull  ah 
acknowledges  that  this  plan  has  not  come 
up  to  his  expectations.  We  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  examination  a 
reality,  and  not  have  it  conducted  by 
examiners  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  examining  in.  It  would  be  a  very 
bad  precedent  to  have  Inspectors  exa- 
mining in  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand ;  and  hence  for  this  year  we  must 
strike  music  out  of  the  list  of  special 
subjects.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  the 
immense  advantage  which  it  gives  to  the 
children — ^perhaps  more  advantage  to 
them  than  even  it  does  to  our  own  class ; 
and  I  assure  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  that  I  will  do  my 
very  best  to  encourage  it  in  every  school. 
I  am  not  sure  'that  it  would  not,  after 
all,  be  better  to  make  music  a  matter  for 
general  instruction  in  all  schools,  if  we  do 
not  strike  it  out  altogether  from  the  list  of 
subjects,  as  we  have  done  with  drawing, 
and  leave  it  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Passing 
now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject — 
the  evening  schools — ^I  do  not  deny  their 
advantage,  though  I  think  their  import- 
ance, as  purely  educational  institutions, 
has  been  somewhat  overrated  in  the 
debate  of  this  evening.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings  (Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth) 
says  there  are  three  objects  which  should 
be  kept  in  view  in  connection  with  these 
schools — ^first,  that  they  might  supply 
the  place  of  day  schools,  giving  the 
means  of  acquiring  reading  and  writing 
to  those  boys  whose  education  has  been 
neglected ;  second,  keeping  up  elemen- 
tary knowledge  obtained  at  the  day 
school ;  and  third,  furnishing  the  means 
by  which  higher  knowledge  may  be 
obtained.  But  .what  great  educational 
ffood  can  you  expect  or  hope  to  obtain 
&om  schools  which  are  only  required 
to  be  open  40  nights  in  the  year,  and  at 
which  the  attendance  of  a  boy  or  girl 
is  required  not  more  than  24  times  ? 
Nevertheless,  the  grant  has  been  made 
— 28.  6d,  for  average  attendance,  and 
68.  for  examination;  and  it  is  a  very 
large  sum  to  pay  for  24  nights.  I 
think  we  are  relying  on  something  which 
will  mislead  us  when  we  think  that,  by 
establishing  such  evening  sohoolsy  we 
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have  supplied  the  want.  I  do  not  deny 
that  they  are  good  institutions,  and  I 
will  on  no  account  give  them  up — not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  actual  learning 
acquired  at  them,  as  on  account  of  the 
fact  of  their  reaching  and  influencing 
the  yoimg  people  at  a  time  when  influ- 
ence is  most  useful.  But  looking  to  the 
large  sums  of  money  we  have  expended, 
and  are  expending,  on  them — and  we 
now  propose  to  increase  the  grant  by  50 
per  cent-— the  conditions  must  be  made 
more  stringent.  I  come  now  to  the  terms 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South-west  Lancashire  (Mr.  A.  Cross), 
and  I  will  take  its  last  term  first — ^that  we 
should  t€ike  away  the  restriction  to  the 
age  of  18.  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope 
that  Gbvemment  will  accept  that  portion 
of  the  Amendment.  This  grant  is  for 
young  people,  not  for  adults.  The  men 
who  are  making  up  the  deficiencies  of 
their  education  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
from  the  boys  who  come  from  the  day 
school.  The  hon.  Member  does  not  sup- 
pose that  the  mere  fact  of  their  beings 
paid  for  would  make  the  difference,  for 
if  they  desired  education,  and  were  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  labour  necessary 
for  acquiring  it,  they  would  be  both  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  small  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  But  it  had  been 
said,  why  not  help  them?  I  do  not 
think  we  should  give  Government  money 
to  try  to  coax  these  persons  to  learn 
to  read  and  write.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  Amendment,  by  the  Bill 
of  the  late  Government  night  schools 
were  admitted  which  were  not  connected 
with  day  schools,  but  these  schools 
were  to  be  kept  open  100  times,  and 
the  special  attendances  were  to  be  60 
— 10  more  than  my  50.  I  really  see  no 
reason  why  the  advantages  to  night 
schools  connected  with  day  schools 
should  be  more  than  to  schools  not  con- 
nected with  day  schools.  "We  therefore 
propose  to  place  all  night  schools  on  the 
same  footing.  We  have  also  thought  it 
desirable  to  make  the  examination  a 
reality,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  abuse  of  a 
boy  or  a  girl  leaving  a  day  school  and 
being  allowed  to  earn  money  in  a  lower 
or  even  the  same  standard  in  a  night 
school.  Upon  consideration,  however, 
the  Government  have  decided  to  adopt 
for  one  year  the  proposition  of  my  hon. 
Friend  that  the  number  of  nights  on 
which  the  night  schools  shall  be  open 
shall  be  60,  and  that  the  number  of  at- 
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tendances  sliall  be  40.  At  the  begimiing 
of  next  year,  however,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  think  practical  men  will  see 
the  advantage  of  making  the  respective 
requirements  80  and  50  tor  the  following 
years.  There  is  one  change  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  tiiat  I  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  out,  and  that  is 
some  plan  of  paying  pensions  to  school- 
masters. That  subject  has  not  been 
omitted  for  any  want  of  careful — ^nay,  I 
might  almost  say  of  painful — attention. 
I  think  the  teachers  in  schools  are  to  be 
sympathized  with  in  their  desire  for  a 
provision  for  their  age.  Their  labour  is 
very  hard,  and  it  unfits  them  for  other 
employment.  I  trust,  however,  that  the 
result  of  the  increase  of  schools,  and  of  the 
greater  attention  now  paid  to  education 
in  the  country,  will  be  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers  more  respected,  and  to 
incresLse  their  pay,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  make  some  provision  for  them- 
selves. The  Government  made  it  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bevised  Code  to  give  up  the 
direct  connection  between  the  State  and 
the  teachers.  If  we  had  not  broken  that 
connection  it  would  have  become  closer 
as  years  went  on,  and  would  have  re- 
sulted in  an  army  of  civil  servants  of 
from  20,000  to  40,000  in  number.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  consider  any  superan- 
nuation plan,  which  would  imply  any  di- 
rect connection  between  the  Gfovemment 
and  the  teachers  ;  and,  indeed,  we  think 
it  a  matter  which  primarily  concerns  the 
employers  of  the  teachers — namely,  the 
managers  of  the  schools.  If  any  pecu- 
niary aid  is  asked  from  the  Government, 
we  can  only  entertain  the  proposal  on  the 
understanding  that  this  aid  shall  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  large  increase  now  made  in 
the  grants.  However,  we  will  be  happy  to 
give  our  best  consideration  to  any  scheme 
which  may  be  submitted  to  us  bv  the 
managers.  Hon.  Gentlemen  have  found 
fault  with  what  they  think  were  in  some 
instances  heavy  conditions  as  applied  to 
the  managers.  The  average  attendance 
grant  is  increased  from  45.  to  6«.,  and  the 
examination  grant  from  8«.  to  12« ;  the 
allowance  for  each  of  the  three  elements 
from  28.  Sd.  to  4#.  The  evening  schools 
examination  grant  is  increased  from  5«. 
to  78.  6d. ;  the  average  attendance  from 
from  2*.  6d.  to  4*.  By  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment we  were  bound  to  take  care  that 
the  Parliamentary  grant  did  not  exceed 
the  whole  income  of  the  school  from 


other  sources.  "What  we  have  done  in 
the  New  Oode  is,  that  the  Parliamentary 
grant  is  not  to  exceed  the  amoimt  of  the 
school  fees  and  the  subscriptions.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon)  proposes  by  his  Amendment  that 
there  shall  be  no  increased  scale  of  grants 
to  denominational  schools.  I  cannot 
think  my  hon.  Friend  will  put  the  House 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing  on  that  Motion, 
for  by  the  97th  clause  of  the  Education 
Act  we  are  compelled  to  give  no  advan- 
tage to  schools  supported  by  the  rates 
over  the  voluntary  schools.  It  has  been 
asked  by  several  hon.  Members — **  Why 
do  you  keep  the  15».  reduction?"  and 
there  is  a  notion  in  their  minds  that  we 
take  back  with  one  hand  what  we  give 
with  the  other.  But  that  chiefly  arises 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  term 
* '  average  attendance. ' '  we  say  the  grant 
shall  not  exceed  15«.  on  the  average  at- 
tendance. The  average  attendance  is  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  afl  the  attendances  of 
all  the  scholars  throughoutthe  year  by  the 
number  of  days.  Hon.  Members  will  see 
at  once  that  the  children  attending  250 
days  are  no  guide  at  cdl  to  the  number  of 
average  attendances ;  for  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  average  attendances  are  in- 
cluded all  those  children  who  left  school 
before  the  inspection,  all  those  who  came 
too  late  for  the  250  days,  and  those  who 
by  accident  were  not  present  on  the  day 
of  inspection.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose . 
that  many  of  the  schools  will  suffer  m)m 
this  reduction.  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
very  rare  thing  indeed ;  and,  if  it  is  not, 
it  will  be  a  warning  to  us  that  we  ou^ht 
to  make  the  examination  more  strict. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  may  think  that  rather 
hard ;  but  we  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
allow  the  principle  that  the  State  will 
pay  more  than  half  what  we  suppose  the 
elementary  education  ought  to  cost.  K 
we  paid  more  we  might  be  paying  for 
the  education  generally  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  But  if  we  find  out^  owing 
to  the  greater  demand  for  masters,  that 
the  cost  of  education  increases,  we  may 
fairly  raise  the  maximum  above  1 5«.  Let 
me  now  briefly  state  what  we  expect 
frt>m  the  Education  Act,  assisted  by 
this  New  Code.  We  have  great  hope 
that  good,  efficient  secular  instruction 
will  be  secured ;  that  a  better  attendance 
will  be  attained ;  that  the  wants  of  the 
more  needy  distncts,  both  rural  and  in 
towns,  will  be  met  by  the  increased 
grants ;  that  there  will  be  more  efficiency 
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in  teaching;  and  that  there  will  be 
higher  teaching.  The  country  has  abreadj 
responded  to  the  Act  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Ninety-three  boroughs, 
wi&  a  population  of  4,968,000,  have  an- 
ticipated the  action  of  the  Act ;  the  esti- 
mated population  of  all  the  boroughs  of 
the  kingdom  being  under  6,500,000. 
Including  London,  there  is  a  total  town 
population  of  more  than  8,000,000  who 
have  come  under  the  school  boards. 
There  are  also  74  parishes,  or  small 
towns,  with  a  population  of  680,000, 
which  have  also  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act ;  and  though  our  regu- 
lations for  parishes  were  only  issued 
about  five  weeks  ago,  we  are  issuing 
orders  for  districts  not  in  towns  at  the 
rate  of  15  a-week.  There  has  been  a  stir 
in  ahnost  every  town  and  every  parish, 
for  the  school-board  districts  are  elect- 
ing their  best  men.  Nor  can  I  say  that 
I  in  any  way  regret  the  numerous  ap- 
plications that  have  been  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  prevent  the  levy 
of  a  rate.  I  am  glad  to  have  found  out 
a  mode  by  which  the  dislike  to  rates, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  has  been 
made  the  means  of  assisting  educational 
progress.  I  will  now  conclude  by  thank- 
ing the  House  for  the  patience  and 
attention  with  which  they  have  listened 
to  me. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  231 ;  Noes 
64 :  Majority  167. 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Committee  deferred  tiU  Monday  next. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DBCEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER  BILL— [Bill  9.] 

(Mr,  Thomoi  Chambere,  Mr,  Mcrley,) 

THIRD  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (ifr.  Thomae  Chambers,) 

Mr.  MAGUIEE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  Maguire,) 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  that  after  the  discuasions  and 
Divisions  which  had  already  been  held, 

Mr,  TT.  K  Foreter 


it  would  be  idle  to  press  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  any  furtner.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  would  be  withdrawn,  for 
he  was  sure  neither  the  House  nor 
countaT  would  mi^nterpret  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course. 

Mr.  BERESFOED  HOPE  concurred 
in  this  recommendation. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr. 
Heyoate,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Monx,  and 
Mr.  GoRDOK, 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

HoiLM  adjourned  at  One  o'oloek. 
till  Mondaj  next. 


HOUSE     OF     LOEDS, 

Monday,  ISth  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— PoBUo  BiuM'-FirM  Reading^ 
Marriage  with  a  DeoMied  Wife's  Sitter*  (38). 

Second  Keading^?rajw  Book  (Tables  of  Ltft- 
sons)  (29). 

TREATY  OF  PARIS  (1866)— NEUTRALITY 
OF  THE  BLACK  SEA— THE  CONFER- 
ENCE.— QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  EIOHMOND  :  Seeing 
the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  his  place,  I  wiah  to  inquire 
whether  he  can  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  Conference  on 
the  Black  Sea  Question,  which  I  under- 
stand has  met  to-day,  and  whether  the 
sittings  of  the  Conference  are  likely  to 
extend  over  any  lengthened  period  ? 

Earl  GEAimLLE :  In  answer  to 
the  Question  of  the  noble  Duke,  I  have 
to  state  that  the  Conference  met  to-day 
really  for  the  last  time,  though  it  will 
meet  again  to-morrow  for  matters  of 
form.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory 
to  your  Lordships  to  know  the  ^enerai 
character  of  the  conclusions  at  which  it 
has  arrived.  A  Treaty  has  been  signed 
to  day  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  which, 
while  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  1856 
respecting  the  neutralization  of  the 
Black  Sea  are  abrogated,  the  restriotions 
imposed  by  previously  existing  treaties 
upon  the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  closing 
of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardandles  and  Bos- 
phorus  when  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  are 
so  far  modified  as  to  admit  of  its  opening 
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of  them  even  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied 
Powers,  in  case  the  Porte  should  deem  it 
necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856.  The 
Treaty  just  signed  also  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  European  Commis- 
sion of  the  Danube  for  12  years ;  and, 
further,  for  the  continued  neutrality  of 
the  works  already  created  or  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Commission  ;  with  a  saving, 
however,  of  the  right  of  the  Porte,  as  a 
territorial  Power,  to  send  ships  of  war 
into  the  Danube.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  on  the  1 7th  of  Janu- 
ary, a  special  Protocol  was  signed,  re- 
cording that  it  was  an  essential  principle 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  no  Power 
can  liberate  itself  firom  the  engagements 
of  a  Treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations 
thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an 
amicable  arrangement.  The  French  Ple- 
nipotentiary has  this  day  signed  the 
Protocol  together  with  the  Treaty.  The 
Protocols  of  the  Conference  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

EDUCATION— THE  NEW  CODE  (1871). 
BESOLTTTIONS. 

Eabl  nelson  rose  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Eevised  Code  of  1871.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  he  had  put  on  the 
Paper  a  Notice  to  move  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

"  1.  That  the  children  of  families  migrating 
from  one  parish  to  another  (at  Ladj-day  and 
Michaelmas),  and  bringing  with  them  a  duly  cer- 
tificated table  of  attendances  from  the  school  they 
haye  left,  be  allowed  to  reckon  such  attendances  in 
the  school  to  which  they  hare  come  : 

''2.  That  a  certificate  be  given  to  every  child 
who  has  passed  in  the  foarth  and  two  higher 
standards,  and  in  any  extra  subject : 

"  3.  That  the  number  of  days  for  which  even- 
ing schools  in  agricultural  parishes  be  required 
to  be  open  be  60,  and  the  number  of  requisite 
attendances  be  40." 

But  that  since  he  had  given  his  Notice 
one  of  the  chief  points  contained  in  his 
Besolutions — and,  in  fact,  the  only  one 
as  to  which  he  should  have  insisted — 
had  been  conceded  by  the  Government ; 
it  woidd  not  therefore  be  necessary 
that  he  should  proceed  with  his  Mo- 
tion. But  although  the  remaining 
X)oints  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
he  desired  to  be  permitted  to  state  the 


reasons  why  he  had  desired  to  lay  them 
before  their  Lordships.  In  the  first  place, 
he  desired  to  say  that  he  regarded  the 
New  Code  as  a  bond  fide  fulfilment  of  the 
pledge  given  last  year.  For  many  fea- 
tures of  it  he  was  very  thankful.  The 
arrangement  that  good  teachers  of  a 
certain  age  who  had  conducted  schools 
well  should  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation, and  that  pupil-teachers  who  had 
passed  creditably  might  take  charge  of 
schools  of  a  certain  calibre,  went  far  to 
meet  the  difficulty  experienced  by  poor 
parishes  in  obtaining  certificated  teachers. 
He  also  approved  the  arrangement  as  to 
increased  attendance  in  day  schools,  and 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
education  given  there.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  aU  its  proposals,  was 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  half-time 
system  into  the  agricultural  districts. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  attempt  would 
have  a  successful  issue,  by  permitting 
boys  over  10  in  agriaultural  districts  to 
reckon  only  150  attendances  for  a  grant. 
Hia  first  Besolution  related  to  what  he 
would  call  '' migrating  children."  It 
was — 

"  That  the  children  of  families  migrating  firom 
one  parish  to  another  (at  Lady-day  and  Michael- 
mas), and  bringing  with  them  a  duly  certificated 
table  of  attendances  from  the  school  they  hav« 
left,  be  allowed  to  reckon  such  attendances  in  th« 
school  to  which  they  have  come." 

This  was  intended  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  children  of  the  better  class  of  la- 
bourers— shepherds,  carters,  &c. — who, 
in  the  southern  coimties  at  least,  were  in 
the  habit  of  changing  their  situations  at 
those  periods  of  the  year.  It  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  for  them  to 
show  the  200  or  250  attendances  which 
were  a  condition  of  examination,  and 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  education 
being  neglected,  as  it  would  not  be  the 
teacher's  interest  to  induce  them  to  at- 
tend if  they  could  get  no  grant  for 
them.  In  his  own  school  there  were 
children  in  this  position.  In  this  case  ^ 
a  real  grievance  existed.  As,  however, 
a  proposal  had  been  made  that  even  in 
towns,  and  wherever  children  moved 
from  one  school  to  another — say  from  a 
British  School  to  a  National  School,  and 
viee  vered — ^the  same  X)Ower  of  counting 
attendances  should  be  given,  he  would 
not  press  his  own  more  limited  Besolu- 
tion,  but  would  yield  to  Mr.  Forster's 
appeal,  that  any  sensible  alteration  of 
the  Code  at  that  time  would  impede  the 
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operation  of   the   arranffements   made 

under  the  recent  Education  Act,  whicli 

it  was  desirable  should  be  put  into  force 

as  speedily    as  possible.      His    second 

Eesolution  was — 

>"  That  a  certificate  be  giren  to  erery  child  who 
has  passed  in  the  fourth  and  two  higher  standards, 
and  in  anj  extra  subject." 

The  4th  Standard,  requiring  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  well  and  the  mastery 
of  weights  and  measures,  would  prove 
the  best  starting  point  for  future  educa- 
tion, it  could  at  present  rarelvbe  reached 
by  a  boy  under  1 1  years  of  age,  and  it 
was  desirable  to  give  those  on  the  point 
of  leaving  school  an  inducement  to  re- 
main a  longer  time  at  the  day  school 
and  to  attend  in  the  winter  months 
under  the  half-time  principle,  in  order  to 
pass  this  standard  and  procure  a  cer- 
tificate. He  believed  that  employers 
would  see  the  value  of  certificates,  and 
that  the  boys  who  held  them  would  be 
benefited  by  them.  The  third  Eesolu- 
tion— 

**  That  the  number  of  days  for  which  erening 
schools  in  agricultural  parishes  be  required  to 
be  open  be  60,  and  the  number  of  requisite  at- 
tendances be  40" — 

had  been  accepted  by  the  Government  in 
lieu  of  80  days  and  50  attendances,  on 
the  understanding  that  next  January  the 
original  arrangement  would  probably  be 
reverted  to.  All  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  matter,  or  had  heard  the  opi- 
nions of  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  in 
country  districts,  were  convinced  that 
evening  schools  could  not  be  kept  open 
more  than  20  weeks  in  the  year;  for 
when  the  evenings  lengthened  youths 
found  amusements,  or  attended  to  their 
gardens,  and  coidd  not  be  induced  to 
attend  school.  The  grant,  moreover, 
under  the  New  Code  to  evening  schools 
would  not  permit  of  the  engagement  of 
a  special  teacher,  and  the  master  of  a 
day  school,  after  working  all  day  and 
attending  to  a  pupil  teacher,  could  not 
be  expected  to  give  up  more  than  three 
evenings  a  -  week.  Indeed,  a  school- 
master had  assured  him  that,  however 
great  the  pecimiary  inducement  might 
be,  care  for  his  health  would  preclude 
his  doing  more  than  this.  The  clergy- 
man and  parishioners  who  usually  as- 
sisted in  the  evening  school  could  not  be 
expected  to  sacrifice  more  than  three 
nights  a-week.  One  important  conside- 
ration in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  these 
night  schoob  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

£arl  NeUon 


K  the  half-time  principle  got  fairly  into 
operation  in  the  agricmtural  districts,  it 
was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  boys  who  had 
passed  to  a  certain  standard  in  the  day 
school  might  attain  a  higher  standard  at 
the  night  school.  Hitherto  the  attempt 
had  been  made  to  retain  boys  at  the  day 
schools  until  12  years  of  age  by  not  ad- 
mitting them  to  tiie  night  school  till  that 
age  ;  but  experience  clearly  showed  how 
impossible  it  was,  in  many  cases,  to  pre- 
vent boys  at,  and  often  below,  10  years 
of  age,  from  entering  upon  out- door  work. 
Those  boys  who  were  now  prevented 
by  this  interregnum  from  continuing 
their  education  in  the  night  school  from 
the  time  they  left  the  day  school  ought, 
in  common  fairness,  to  be  allowed  again 
to  pass  in  the  lowest  standards  of  the 
day  schools,  for  their  two  or  three  years 
work  in  the  fields  had  left  their  minds 
a  complete  blank.  He  hoped  these 
points  would  be  considered  ^by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
as  he  had  given  Notice  of  a  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  with  respect  to 
evening  schools,  he  was  glad  this  point 
had  been  conceded  by  the  Government. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  him 
— while  he  had  no  desire  to  interpose 
any  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  New 
Code — ^to  point  out  objections  to  some 
parts  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  them  and  see  their 
way,  either  during  the  present  or  the 
next  Session,  to  some  modifications.  The 
Gk)vemment,  it  would  no  doubt  be  said, 
had  been  more  liberal  than  had  been  ex- 
pected in  their  gprants  of  money  under  the 
New  Code ;  but  then  the  fewjt  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that,  while  that  was  so,  the 
increased  grants  were  subject  to  more 
stringent  terms  than  under  the  former 
Code ;  and  he  doubted,  therefore,  whe- 
ther more  money  woidd  be  received 
under  the  new  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. As  to  the  grants  and  attendances 
at  evening  schools  he  concurred  with  his 
noble  Fnend  (Earl  Nelson),  but  as  to 
migrating  scholars,  the  change  of  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  shepherds  and 
carters  was  not  usual  in  his  own  county, 
though  it  might  be  customary  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  feared  that  60  was  the  out- 
side number  they  cotdd  expect  night 
schools  to  be  kept  open  for  in  the  rural 
districts,  because  they  could  not  open 
them  before  the  1st  of  October,  or  expect 
to  continue  them  after  the  1st  of  March, 
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when  the  eyeniiigs  began  to  lengthen 
and  the  agricnltural  labourer  had  to 
work  longer,  and  had  also  his  little 
garden,  and  other  matters  to  attend  to. 
He  found  that  by  the  New  Code  attend- 
ance was  not  to  be  required  at  any  eve- 
ning school  under  the  age  of  12  and 
above  18 ;  but  he  submitted  that  18  years 
of  age  was  much  too  young,  and  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  25.  Young  men 
about,  or  above  the  age  of  18,  were  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
accruing  from  education,  and  if  the  period 
of  time  were  extended  to  25,  much  valu- 
able education  might  be  imparted  and 
received  in  the  interval.  Under  Article 
20,  he  foimd  that  250  attendances,  morn- 
ing or  afternoon,  were  required  to  qualify 
a  boy  above  1 0  for  examination  in  the  rural 
districts,  as  he  apprehended,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  half-time  system. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  boys 
who  had  that  number  of  attendances 
would  be  qualified  not  only  for  the  exa- 
mination, but  also  for  the  grant  ?  An- 
other point  on  which  he  wished  to  remark 
was  that  the  Code  treated  boys  and  girls 
exactly  alike.  This  was  hardly  fair,  for 
while  the  former  devoted  their  whole 
time  to  secular  and  religious  knowledge, 
the  latter  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  afternoon  to  needlework.  They 
would,  therefore,  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  boys.  A 
distinction  being  made  between  the  at- 
tainments of  male  and  female  pupil- 
teachers,  there  should  also  be  a  distinc- 
tion between  male  and  female  scholars. 
The  standard  of  examination  appeared 
to  him  to  be  raised  too  high,  the  old 
Standard  No.  I.  being  abolished,  and  all 
of  them  being  raised  a  step;  so  that 
Standard  No.  VI.  was  altogether  a  new 
one.  This  last  required  the  writing  of  a 
short  theme  or  letter,  or  easy  paraphrase, 
and  the  mastery  of  vulgar  or  decimal 
fractions.  Now  he  did  not  think  boys  in 
agricultural  districts  would  attain  such 
proficiency  as  to  write  a  theme  or  para- 

Ehrase,  or  master  vulgar  or  decimal 
:actions ;  which  last,  indeed,  was  the  ut- 
most arithmetical  proficiency  that  was 
required  of  the  female  pupil-teacher  in 
the  last  three  years  of  her  engagement. 
After  the  31st  of  March,  1873,  no  day 
scholar  above  nine  was  to  be  examined 
in  the  1st  Standard,  nor  after  the  3 1st  of 
March,  1874,  in  the  2nd  Standard.  Now, 
the  3r(i  Standard  required  the  reading  of 
a  short  paragraph  from  an  advanced 
reading  book,  the  writing  of  a  sentence 


from  dictation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
compound  rules  of  money.  He  doubted 
whether  boys  even  in  the  county  of  the 
noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscoimt  HaU- 
fax)  would  be  sufficiently  precocious  at 
the  age  of  nine  as  to  reach  tnis  standard. 
There  was  also  a  regulation  that  no 
scholar  might  be  presented  for  examina- 
tion a  second  time  in  the  same  or  a  lower 
standard.  He  presumed  the  object  was 
to  require  every  scholar  to  advance  a 
step  in  every  successive  examination. 

ViscoTJNT  HALIFAX  said,  .that  his 
noble  Friends  had  put  to  him  several 
Questions  of  which  they  had  given  no 
Notice,  and  which,  therefore,  he  was 
unable  to  answer  so  fully  as  he  could 
have  wished.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Nelson)  approved 
the  attempt  to  raise  the  standard,  and 
most  other  alterations,  proposed  by  the 
New  Code.  The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Richmond)  was  of  opinion  that  too 
great  a  step  had  been  made;  but  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  standard 
of  education  shoidd  be  gradually  and 
steadily  raised.  Every  ploughboy  could 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  to  reach 
StwidardVI.  and  it  was  probable  that  in 
schools  in  the  coimtry  the  pupils  gene- 
rally would  seldom  go  beyond  Standard 
rV;  but  if  a  boy  could  reach  that  standard 
it  would  show  that  he  was  reasonably 
well  educated ;  and  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  encouraging  the  boy  who, 
by  talent  and  assiduity,  attained  the 
highest  standard.  Moreover,  the  Code 
was  not  designed  for  the  rural  districts 
exclusively ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
a  fair  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  still  more  probably  in  towns, 
should  not  reach  the  advanced  standards. 
Boys  above  10  years  of  age  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict, attending  150  times,  would  not  only 
be  qualified  for  examination,  but  would 
be  entitled  to  a  grant.  As  to  migrating 
children,  the  alteration  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Nelson)  would,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100,  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  sum  received  by  the 
teacher,  and  it  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
With  regard  to  certificates,  he  admitted 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said  in 
their  favour ;  but  there  were  considera- 
tions on  the  other  side,  and  he  could 
only  promise  that  the  point  should  be 
carefully  considered.  As  to  evening 
schools,  the  alteration  advocated  by  the 
noble  Earl  had  been  provisionally  con- 
ceded ;  and  it  would  be  seen  in  the  couri^e 
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of  the  year  whether  60  eyenings,  and  40 
attendances,  were  the  utmost  mat  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  noble 
Duke  was  correct  in  supposing  that  the 
object  in  forbidding  a  second  examina- 
tion in  the  same  standard  was  simply  to 
require  every  scholar  to  advance  a  step 
at  every  successive  examination. 

The  Dtjkb  of  RICHMOND  said,  he 
wished  for  an  explanation  on  this  point. 
As  every  standard  had  been  raised  a 
step  in  the  New  Code,  Standard  I.  of  this 
year  was  Standard  II.  of  last  year.  There- 
fore, a  boy  examined  under  Standard  II. 
of  last  year  would  bo  examined  the  year 
foUowingunder  Standard  m.  But  Stand- 
ard m.  of  last  year  became  Standard  II. 
this  year ;  and  as  the  rule  declared  that 
a  boy  could  not  bo  examined  under  the 
same  standard  a  second  year,  it  would 
necessarily  preclude  such  boy  from  being 
examined  at  all.  But,  as  that  would 
present  an  obvious  difficulty,  and  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  the  Code,  he  supposed  that  the  exa- 
mination referred  to  applied  to  the 
subjects  comprised  under  the  standards, 
and  not  to  the  particular  number  of  the 
standards  themselves. 

Viscount  HALIFAX :  Yes ;  the  rule 
against  a  boy  being  examined  twice 
under  the  same  standard  simply  means 
that  he  is  expected  to  advance  to  a  higher 
standard  eveiy  year. 

The  Eakl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  allow  migratory 
children  in  the  rural  districts  to  reckon 
their  attendance  at  both  schools,  it  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  necessary  among 
the  dense  populations  of  the  metropolis 
and  great  cities.  In  London  alone  there 
were  at  least  40,000  persons  who  never 
continued  in  one  locality  three  months, 
but  were  perpetually  on  the  move.  If, 
then,  their  attendances  at  one  school  were 
not  reckoned  on  their  going  to  another, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  re- 
quired standard,  and  they  would  thus 
be  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  exa- 
mination; and  would  consequently  be 
neglected  by  the  teachers,  because  the 
latter  would  derive  no  advantage  from 
them.  That,  he  submitted,  was  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  moreover,  thousands 
of  children  went  out  hop-picking,  &c., 
and  their  entire  attendances  ought  in 
fairness  to  be  taken  into  account.  He 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
noble  Duke  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ej^ect  attendance  at  evening  schools  in 

Vucount  Malifax 


agricultural  parishes  more  than  20  weeks 
a-year.  Rural  employment  was  very  va- 
rious ;  a  great  many  children  left  off  work 
at  4  or  5  p.m.,  and  the  farmers  would  ia 
many  cases  be  anxious  that  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  of  attending  evening 
schools ;  but  a  great  many  boys  had  to 
attend  to  horses  and  cattle,  and  oould 
not  leave  off  work  till  6  or  6.30.     They 
had  then,  with  a  drenched  skin,  to  go 
home,    get  their    supper,   and    chanze 
their  clothes.     It  would  be  too  mu(m, 
therefore,  to  expect  them  to  attend  the 
evening  school  more  than  three  times  a- 
week  during  20  weeks  in  the  year.     He 
hoped  the  Government  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  night  schools, 
for  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
compulsory  principle  could  be  carried 
out.     Children  10,   12,  or  13  years  of 
age  would  not  be  compelled  to  attend 
day  schools.    The  value  of  the  labour  of 
children  between  9  and  13  became  much 
too  great  for  them  to  attend  day  schoola, 
imless  the  parents  were  compensated  for 
the  value  of  that  labour.     The  only  way 
to  obtain  a  due  attendance  of  children 
would  be  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
evening  schools.     In  London  there  were 
33,000  ragged  children  attending  schooly 
of  whom  22,000  attended  day  schools ; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  were 
under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  found  in  night  schools, 
these  latter  being  very  offcen  from  10  to 
18   or   19  years  of  Bi^q,      The  age  of 
children  in  infant  schools  had  been  re- 
duced, he  observed,  from  five  to  four. 
Their  Lordships  would  recollect  the  dis- 
favour with  which  he  was  met  last  year 
when  he  suggested  that  the  age  should 
bo  less  than  five.     His  object  was  to 
prevent  an  enormous  abuse  which  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  London,  children 
of  even  three  years  of  age  being  kept  at 
labour  by  their  mothers.      If  all  the 
girls   between   7   and  12  years  of  age 
were  to  be  fixed  in  day  schools,  their 
mothers  would  be  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  only  child  who  could  look 
after  the  infants  while  she  was  out  at 
work.     Unless,   therefore,   the   age    at 
which  infants  could  be  taken  into  schools 
was  reduced,  girls  12  or  13  years  of  age 
would  be  taken  away,  and  himdreds  of 
thousands   of  poor   children  would  bo 
packed  in  large  close  rooms  under  the 
care  of  some  old  woman.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  children  three 
years  of  age  could  not  be  taught  any- 
thing.    They  could  not  be  taught  in- 
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telleotuallj,  bttt  they  eould  be  taught 
order,  discipliiie,  and  obedience — fringing 
and  drill,  for  instance.  He  bad  seen 
biindreds,  nay,  tboiiBandfl  of  children, 
many  of  tbem  not  more  than  two  or  three 
years  of  age,  go  through  the  regimental 
drill  in  capital  style,  and  to  their  great 
enjoyment.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
music  was  not  made  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  education  of  children. 
It  was  impossible  to  describe  the  effect 
of  music  on  the  poorer  and  wilder  sort,  or 
the  refining  influence  exerted  on  roueh 
and  lawless  parents  by  children  of  &e 
tenderest  age  being  taught  to  sing  hymns 
in  sympathy  and  simplicity.  Effects  had 
thus,  as  he  could  testify  from  personal 
observation,  been  produced  on  parents 
living  in  the  most  degraded  condition, 
such  as  could  not  have  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  clergyman  or  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  city  missionary.  To  omit 
music  was  to  neglect  one  of  the  best 
means  of  refining  and  elevating  the  most 
degraded  portions  of  the  human  race. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  witT^ 
drawn. 

PRAYER   BOOK  (TABLES   OF   LESSONS) 

BILL— (No.  29.) 

{The  Lord  ChanMUar.) 

SECOin)  KEADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Sead- 
ing,  read.  

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  it  was  identi- 
cal with  that  passed  by  their  Lord- 
ships in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament. 
It  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
labours  of  the  Situal  Commissioners 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Table  of  Les- 
sons in  our  Prayer  Book.  At  the  very 
dawn  of  the  Hef  ormation,  by  those  anxious 
for  its  promotion,  one  of  the  earliest 
steps  taken  was  to  secure  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  tongue  under- 
stood by  the  people.  Accordingly,  in 
the  first  compilation  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
printed  by  authority,  a  Table  of  Lessons 
was  inserted,  so  that  the  people  might 
be  instructed  by  hearing  the  Word  of 
Qod  read  in  the  iJien  existing  translation. 
This  Table  had  only  been  twice  revised — 
first,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  next, 
at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
in  1662.  It  had,  for  some  time,  been 
thought  very  desirable  that  there  should 


be  a  fnr&er  vevision.  One  reason  was, 
that  no  less  than  144  Lessons  were  tak^i 
from  the  Apocryphal  Books;  another 
waA,  that  some  books-Hiuch  as  Chronicles 
— were  wholly  omitted,  which  would  be 
both  interestmg  and  instructive.  There 
were  also  chapters  read  which  it  was 
thought,  by  many  (with  whom  he  him- 
self concuired),  could  be  omitted  with 
rather  more  profit  than  would  attend 
their  continued  retention  in  the  Table. 
The  Evening  Lessons,  moreover,  were 
taken  exclusively  from  the  Epistles,  no 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament  being 
read  in  the  afbemoon  or  evening.  Thus 
domestic  servants  and  others  imable  to 
attend  morning  service  never  heard  the 
Ck)spels  read.  All  these  points  had  been 
alluded  to  by  a  Committee  of  the  Bitual 
Commission,  by  whom  it  had  been  re- 
commended that  the  number  of  Lessons 
firom  the  Apociypha  should  be  reduced 
from  1 44  to  32,  tiioee  which  were  retained 
being  chiefly  taken  from  Ecclesiasticus 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  both  of  which 
contained  much  that  was  highly  instruc- 
tive and  incentive  to  the  improvement  of 
morals.  Portions  of  the  Books  which 
hitherto  had  been  omitted  altogether  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Lectionaiy,  and 
all  chapters  which  it  was  thought  unde- 
sirable to  continue  to  read  publicly  had 
been  omitted,  the  length  of  certain  Les- 
sons had  been  curtailed,  and  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  which  those 
who  attended  evening  service  only  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  portions 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  read.  Were  he  to  state  the 
names  of  those  acting  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, he  was  quite  sure  the  House 
would  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in 
their  recommendations,  and  feel  satisfied 
with  their  labours.  The  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  had  been  adopted  not  only 
by  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  but 
ako  by  a  Committee  of  the  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  York.  The  measure 
had  now  been  before  the  pubHc  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  he  had  not  heard 
a  single  objection  raised  to  it  as  a  whole, 
although,  no  doubt,  objections  had  been 
taken  to  sotne  of  its  details.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  that  must  be  dealt  with 
once  and  for  all,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  the  present  measure  was  identical 
with  that  which  had  been  introduced 
into  their  Lordships'  House  last  year. 
He  had  heard  it  objected  against  the 
measure   that   it  did  not  proceed  far 
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enough,  inasmuoh  as  it  did  not  cany 
into  effect  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners.  There  were,  how- 
ever, many  reasons  why  it  would  have 
,been  imdesirable  to  carry  the  measure 
further.  Thus  a  great  many  of  the 
alterations  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners had  remtion  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  service,  with  the  object  of 
introducing  a  more  general  uniformity 
in  the  outward  ceremonials  of  the  Church; 
but,  owing  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil, 
such  proposed  alterations  had  become 
imnecessary;  because  it  tended  in  the 
direction  desired  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  it  was  far  from  desirable  at  present 
to  attempt  independent  legislation  which 
would  probably  fail  in  securing  omifor- 
mity  of  opinion.  With  reference  to  the 
Heport  of  the  Bitual  Commission,  he 
was  aware  of  the  great  discrimination, 
the  forbearance  and  care  with  which 
that  body  had  proceeded;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  their  last  Beport  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  unanimous 
support.  No  less  than  17  out  of  the  27 
members  of  which  the  Commission  con- 
sisted had  protested  against  the  Beport 
— a  circumstance  that  was  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  when  the  Beport 
was  a^eed  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Commission  were  not  in  attendance. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought 
undesirable,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  by  this  measure 
the  recommendations  contained  in  that 
Beport,  more  especially  as  no  less  than 
26  different  objections,  each  signed  by 
more  or  less  of  the  Commissioners,  had 
been  taken  to  certain  of  those  recom- 
mendations. The  measure  before  the 
House  was  one  that  it  was  desirable  to 
pass  as  speedily  as  possible,  because  the 
impending  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Lectionary  had  thrown  a  serious  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  an  important  branch 
of  trade  by  preventing  the  printing  of 
new  Prayer  Books. 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

The  Eakl  op  SHAFTESBUBY  de- 
sired to  reiterate  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed  last  year — that  this  measure, 
as  far  as  it  went,  would  prove  a  great 
boon ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
see  why  it  might  not  have  gone  further 
and  have  altogether  excluded  the  Apo- 
crypha ^m  the  Table  of  Lessons.    He 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


regretted  the  ezdusion  from  the  LesBons 
for  tiie  Sunday  of  the  14th  chapter  of 
Joshua,  nor  had  any  reason  been  as- 
signed for  the  removal  of  it  from  the 
Sunday  to  the  Week-day  Lessons.  The 
Commissioners  had  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  and  had  ^own 
the  utmost  impartiality  and  fairness  in 
framing  their  Beports,  and  he  thought 
their  recommendations  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect;  but,  considering  the 
ability  of  the  Commissioners,  he  thought 
it  a  pity  that  their  Beport  should  have 
had  so  small  a  result  as  the  present 
measure.  He  wished,  for  the  sake  of 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  found  some  way  of  settling 
the  question  as  to  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Had  the  suggestion  been  adopted  of 
preserving  that  Creed  in  the  '^formu- 
lary of  the  Prayer  Book,  without  re- 
quiring it  to  be  compulsorily  read,  a 
good  deal  would  have  been  effected  to- 
wards reconciling  those  who  objected  to 
the  service  in  its  present  form.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  urged  their  Lordships  to  use  speed 
with  respect  to  this  measure,  on  the 
ground  that  an  important  branch  of 
trade  was  suffering  from  the  imcertainty 
that  existed  at  present  as  to  the  form  of 
Lectionary  that  would  be  finally  adopted ; 
but  he  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  must 
protest  against  that  observation  as  being 
capable  of  being  construed  into  a  pledge 
that  no  further  alterations  would  for 
the  present  at  least  be  proposed  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  He,  for  one,  sincerely 
hoped  that  many  of  the  important 
changes  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  would  become  law 
before  long.  Had  the  changes  recom- 
mended in  the  Beport  of  the  Commis- ' 
sioners  been  formerly  carried  into  effect, 
much  would  have  been  done  to  smooth 
many  difficulties  that  now  existed  and  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Church,  which 
during  every  hour  of  its  existence  was 
drifting  into  greater  danger. 

The  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTEB  and 
BBISTOL  said,  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
that  the  recommendations  to  which  he 
had  referred  had  not  received  by  any 
means  imanimous  support  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  In  reference 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed,  if  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  present  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  would  have 
found  that  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
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to  make  any  Bepoit  regarding  it,  al- 
though there,  were  many  members  of' 
the  Comnrission  to  whose  mind  this 
Creed  did  not  commend  itself.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  optional  method  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Earl,  for  he  thought 
that  there  were  other  means  by  which 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficult 
question  could  be  arrived  at.  He  con- 
curred with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  in  urging  Par- 
liament to  adopt  this  Bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  stated  in  detail  last  year, 
and  so  would  not  now  repeat  the  care 
and  pains  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Commission  to  make  the  Table  of  Les- 
sons as  perfect  as  possible.  More  re- 
cently, objections  had  been  raised  to 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  Les- 
sons had  been  drawn  up ;  but  directly 
they  were  stated  fairly,  they  would 
be  found  to  result  from  a  mistaken  view 
being  taken  of  the  matter.  A  cur- 
rent objection  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  was  that  they  proposed  to  substitute 
a  totally  novel  Lectionary  for  one  dig- 
nified by  age,  of  ancient  precedent,  and, 
in  outline,  very  generally  adopted  both 
in  the  East  and  West.  It  has  been 
urged,  then,  that  the  Church  of  England, 
by  adopting  this  new  Table,  would  in 
this  respect  separate  herself  from  Conti- 
nental and  Other  Churches,  and  so  would 
interpose  another  obstacle  to  union.  The 
truth,  however,  was  that  any  Table  of 
Lessons  was,  comparatively,  a  new  intro- 
duction. Li  the  ancient  Church  no  fixed 
Lectionary  existed  until  about  the  1 1th 
or  12th  century.  The  Church  of  Rome 
in  the  4th  century  had  no  Lessons  but 
such  as  were  taken  from  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels.  He  found  that,  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  the  privilege 
was  allowed,  or  at  any  rate  assumed,  of 
altering  the  Lessons  according  to  the 
subject  to  which  the  sermon  was  to  be 
addressed.  St.  Augustine  more  than  once 
alludes  to  changes  which  he  had  himself 
prescribed,  and  for  which  some  excellent 
discourse  of  his  own  was  apparently 
responsible.  We  know  a  few  leading 
facts  as  to  the  choice  of  Lessons,  but  no- 
thing more.  For  instance,  in  the  ancient 
Church  the  custom  was  that  the  Book  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  should  be  read  before 
Whitsuntide ;  after  Whitsuntide  followed 
the  reading  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  ;  later  on  came  the  reading  of  the 
Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  andEcclesiastes; 
towards  the  latter  period  of  the  Church 
year  the  Books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  were 
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read  very  near  the  time  of  Lent.  If 
the  reader  would  turn  to  the  Table  of 
Lessons  now  before  the  House,  he  would 
see  that  in  these  particulars,  as  cdso  in 
other  details,  it  is  carefully  maintained 
in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  all  similar  objections,  founded 
on  mistaken  comparisons  of  the  present 
with  an  assumed  past,  would,  if  con- 
sidered fairly,  at  once  disappear.  He 
had  alluded  to  this  as  objections  had 
been  recently  urged  which  it  seemed 
proper  now,  thus  briefly,  to  notice.  He 
trusted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Bill  would 
meet  with  the  reception  at  their  Lord- 
ships' hands  which  it  obtained  last  year. 
Eabl  stanhope  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  points  of  detail  pointed 
out  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  feel  that  if  a  reform  of  the  Table 
of  Lessons  was  to  be  carried  out  at  all, 
it  must  be  done  by  placing  a  measure 
of  confidence  in  those  who  had  had  the 
supervision  of  its  details.  Such  details 
would  never  be  suitably  discussed  or 
decided  in  that  House.  The  well-choteen 
Committee  of  the  Commission  to  whom 
that  matter  was  referred  were  imanifnous 
in  their  recommendations,  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  already  stated,  and  it 
might  be  added  to  his  statement  that 
the  Commission  at  large  were  equally 
unanimous  when  the  question  was  whe- 
ther those  recommendations  should  be 
adopted  and  confirmed.  He  (Earl  Stan- 
hope) had,  the  other  night  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  comprise  not  only  the  new 
Table  or  Lessons,  but  certain  other 
matters  in  the  Prayer  Book.  He  ad- 
mitted the  difficulty  that  might  have 
been  found  in  attempting  that  course. 
Since,  however,  the  measure  was  before 
the  House,  he  thought  their  Lordships 
were — especially  those  who  had  been 
Members  of  the  Commission — at  liberty 
to  express  their  sentiments ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly shared  in  the  regret  expressed  by 
the  noble  Earl,  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed  had  not  been  dealt  with.  It  was 
true  that  to  deal  with  it,  though  most 
desirable,  was  also  not  a  little  difficult. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  divided  state  of 
opinion  among  the  Commissioners,  and 
not  among  the  Commissioners  only,  but 
among  the  Churchmen  at  large  ;  and 
although  it  might  be  open  to  the  House 
in  Committee  to  move  Amendments  in 
the  Bill  on  this  and  on  other  points  of 
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great  importance,  yet,  thinldng  the  mea- 
sure BA  it  stood  was  an  undoubted  good, 
and  being  anxious  to  secure  that  good,  he 
did  not  wish  to  hazard  it  by  proposing  or 
supporting  Amendments  on  other  points, 
however  desirable  they  might  be  in 
themselves.  It  was  wholly  repugnant  to 
English  feeling,  while  upholding  and 
affirming  ono*s  own  religious  belief,  to 
declare  the  eternal  condemnation  of  all 
who  did  not  accept  it  in  every  particular; 
and  it  was,  he  thought,  impossible  that 
a  formula  like  the  Athanasian  Creed,  as 
it  now  stood,  could  long  retain  its  place 
in  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 
He  might  add  that  although  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  had  been  expressed 
by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  this  Creed,  there  was 
a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  some 
change  from  the  present  practice.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  now  un- 
fortunately absent  from  the  House  on 
account  of  his  state  of  health  —  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  to  that  effect, 
and  when  his  Grace  returned  to  England 
he  hoped  that  the  subject  of  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed  woidd  receive  fix)m  him, 
and  from  others  of  the  right  rev. 
Bench,  the  attention  it  deserved.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  to  risk  the  defeat 
of  the  present  Bill  by  attempting  to  re- 
move any  other  grievance  than  the  one 
it  sought  to  remedy,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  measure  would  speedily  become  law. 
IjOrd  CAERNS  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  offer  any  objection  to  the  Lectionary 
proposed  by  that  Bill.  He  agreed  that 
if  a  change  was  to  be  made  the  substi- 
tuted Lectionary  must  be  accepted  as  a 
whole ;  and  as  a  whole  he  believed  the 
Lectionary  now  proposed  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  one  we  at  present 
possessed.  But  he  desired  to  repeat  now 
the  protest  he  made  last  year  against 
the  manner  in  which  Convocation  was 
connected  with  the  Bill.  The  recital  of 
the  Bill  was  that  those  **  revised  Tables  of 
Lessons  have  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Convocation  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  and  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Convocation  of  York."  He 
protested,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
minor  groimd,  that  if  it  was  right  to 
take  notice  of  Convocation  and  to  have 
its  assent,  the  assent  they  required  was 
not  that  of  a  committee  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  York,  but  that  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  Province  of  York  itself. 
But,  further,  the  manner  in  which  Con- 
vocation was  referred  to  in  the  Bill  was 
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entirely  without  precedent.  On  former 
occasions,  when  the  assent  of  ConTOca- 
tion  had  been  noticed,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct statement  that  Convocation  had 
received  from  the  Crown  that  licence 
without  which  the  assent  of  Convocation 
could  not  be  noticed  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
that  Bill,  they  had  a  recital  of  the 
approval  of  Convocation  without  any 
mention  of  the  licence  of  the  Crown  to 
express  that  approval.  They  were  told 
last  year  that  no  such  licence  had  been 
given,  and  that  there  was  such  urgency 
in  passing  the  Bill  that  any  delay  would 
be  very  injurious.  As,  however,  the 
measure  had  stood  over  for  another  Ses- 
sion, there  was  no  good  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  old  constitutional  prac- 
tice requiring  the  assent  of  Convocation, 
if  it  was  to  be  expressed  at  all,  to  be 
duly  expressed  by  both  branches  of 
Convocation  in  pursuance  of  a  licence 
from  the  Crown.  He  did  not  wish  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  measure,  but 
simply  to  renew  his  protest  on  the  point 
he  had  described ;  and  if  no  suf&cient 
explanation  were  given,  he  hoped  that 
in  Committee  that  part  of  the  recital 
woidd  be  struck  out. 

Lord  EBURY  said,  he  was  perfectly 
astonished  when  he  heard  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  the  various  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  other  points  than  the  Lectionary  would 
not  be  included  in  the  Bill.  Were  the 
Commissioners  to  imderstand  that  all 
their  recommendations,  excepting  these, 
were  to  be  set  aside  ?  If  so,  he  was 
boimd  to  say  that  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things ;  and  although  he 
approved  the  Table  of  Lessons  as  pro- 
posed, he  could  not  give  his  assent  to 
the  BiU  without  entering  his  protest 
against  the  neglect  of  recommendations 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  protests  made 
against  the  last  Report;  but  these  so- 
called  protests  were  scarcely  more  than 
qualifying  documents,  for  in  only  one 
was  the  word  ^'protest"  used,  and  out 
of  the  26  remonstrances  11  or  12  related 
to  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  ho 
somewhat  s^-mpathized  with  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken  in  regretting 
that  the  Bill  did  not  include  other  im- 
portant recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion than  those  relating  to  the  Lection- 
ary; but  ho  presumed  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  would  not  preclude  action  af 
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some  future  time  with,  reference  to  those 
recommendations.  The  great  advantage 
of  the  course  adopted  was  that  this  Bill 
having  been  well  canvassed  and  gene- 
rally supported,  both  by  clergy  and  laity, 
it  might  be  passed  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  minute  examination,  and  so 
very  speedily  become  law.  It  could  not 
have  been  hoped  that  this  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  £iU  iQcluded  some 
other  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  feared  there  was 
some  possibility  of  misapprehension  ^m 
the  words  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
with  reference  to  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  the  Commissioners.  Except- 
ing the  vexed  question  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  he  believed  that,  of  the  66  re- 
commendations made  in  the  Beport,  ex* 
actly  one-half  were  agreed  to  unani- 
mously ;  nine  had  only  one  vote  recorded 
against  them ;  20  passed  by  majorities 
varying  from  6  to  1  and  2  to  1 ;  and 
there  were  only  four  which  were  not 
carried  by  a  majority  of  at  least  2  to  1. 
The  difficulty  of  the  Commissioners  was 
not  so  much  the  want  of  unanimity 
within  the  Commission  as  the  want  of 
unanimity  without  it.  It  appeared  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  recommendations 
on  which  the  Commissioners  themselves 
had  agreed  would  excite  much  dis- 
agreement in  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  was  thought  that  while 
this  BlQ,  upon  which  Uttle  difference 
of  opinion  existed,  would  pass  rapidly 
through  Parliament,  public  opinion  upon 
other  points  should  have  time  to  conso- 
lidate. The  real  difficulty  was  the  Atha- 
nasian Creed.  He  believed  that  there 
were  thousands  of  men,  laity  as  well  as 
clergy,  who  would  not  part  from  the  use 
of  that  Creed  without  deep  feelings  of 
regret  and,  he  would  almost  say,  indig- 
nation. He  might  be  sorry  it  should  be 
so ;  but  so,  no  doubt,  it  was.  Besides  this, 
it  was  doubtful — at  least,  so  it  appeared 
to  him — whether  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners, considering  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  the  Rubrics  alone, 
had  any  power  to  touch  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  He,  for  one,  felt  strongly  that 
in  dealing  with  the  Prayer  Book  they 
had  no  right  to  remove  from  the  Prayer 
Book  one  of  the  three  Creeds  which  it 
was  declared  by  the  authority  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed.  How  far 
this,  the  main  difficulty,  might  be  re- 
moved by  time  and  consideration  he 
did  not  venture  to  prophesy ;   but  if 


in  the  present  Session  it  had  been  at* 
temptea  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bitual  Commission — espe- 
cially, if  it  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
move the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
Prayer  Book  —  he  was  convinced  that 
such  a  measure  would  not  have  passed 
without  paining  deeply  many  whose  opi- 
nions were  most  highly  valued.  It  would 
probably  have  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion, and  the  result  might  have  been 
that  this  Bill,  which  was  generally  de- 
sired, and  would  meet  the  wishes  which 
the  Church  had  expressed  for  many 
years,  would  have  been  lost. 

Eabl  grey  :  My  Lords,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  offering  any  opposition  to  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  but  like  my  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Lord 
Ebury),  I  acquiesce  in  its  being  passed, 
with  much  doubt  and  reluctance,  not  be- 
bcause  I  am  insensible  to  the  value  of  the 
improvement  which  will  be  made  by  sub- 
stituting the  proposed  Table  of  Lessons  for 
that  now  in  use,  but  because  I  think  that 
that  improvement,  great  as  I  admit  it  to 
be,  woidd  be  dearly  purchased  if  it  were 
obtained  at  the  price  of  throwing  a  new 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  more  extensive 
improvements  which  are  urgently  wanted; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  this 
may  prove  to  be  the  case.  I  think,  with 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  that  the  argument  used  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack, that  the  early  passing  of  the  BiU  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  trade  in 
Prayer  Books  may  be  relieved  from  sus- 
pense, is  open  to  the  interpretation  that 
when  this  Bill  is  passed  we  must  look  for 
no  farther  improvements  in  the  Prayer 
Book ;  and  that  printers  and  publishers 
may  proceed  to  bring  out  new  editions 
without  apprehension  that  it  will  again 
be  changed.  In  my  opinion,  to  deter- 
mine that  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  im- 
provements in  the  Prayer  Book  would  be 
most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  are  many  of  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners which  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  adopt,  and  there  is  one  which  they 
have  not  recommended,  which  I  regard 
as  far  more  important,  and  more  urgently 
necessary,  than  any  which  they  have  pro- 
posed. I  refer  to  some  alteration  in  the 
Rubric  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Athana- 
sian Creed  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Church.  I  heard  with  great  regret  what 
was  said  on  this  subject  by  the  right 
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rev.  Prelate — my  right  rev.  Friend,  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  call  him  so — ^who  spoke 
last.  He  told  us  that  this  Creed  could 
not  be  omitted  from  our  services  without 
giving  great  pain  to  a  large  number  of  ex- 
cellent clergymen ;  but  surely  he  must  be 
aware  that  its  retention  gives  still  more 
pain  not  only  to  a  larger  number  of 
clorgj-men  who  are  compelled  to  use  it, 
but  also  to  nine-tenths  of  the  laity.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  hesitato  to  say 
that  I  never  hear  that  Creed  read  with- 
out a  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust,  re- 
garding it,  as  I  do,  as  being  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  with  a  sense  of  de- 
votion. It  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  this  Creed,  which  goes  by  tiie  name  of 
Athanasius,  was  not  written  by  him,  but 
centuries  Eifter  his  death.  It  is  the  bar- 
barous production  of  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  I  can  conceive  no  more  shocking 
presumption,  or  more  gross  irreverence 
to  the  Creator,  than  that  men  should 
take  upon  them  to  define  His  nature, 
which  is  so  far  above  all  human  compre- 
hension, by  words  which,  as  applied  to 
this  subject,  certainly  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  their  ordinary  sense,  and  con- 
vey no  real  meaning  to  the  mind.  I 
wish  the  advocates  of  this  Creed  would 
explain  what  meaning  they  attach  to 
such  words  as  **  begotten,"  or  **  proceed- 
ing," when  applied  to  the  person  of  the 
Trinity,  and  whether  they  oven  profess 
to  imderstand  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween them.  I  would  ask  those  who 
attach  so  much  value  to  this  Creed  how 
they  can  justify  dealing  in  this  manner 
with  such  awful  mysteries,  and  then 
having  the  presumption  to  affirm  that 
all  who  decline  to  adopt  words  and  de- 
finitions which  they  do  not  themselves 
imderstand,  will,  beyond  doubt,  bo  con- 
demned to  eternal  torture  ?  The  at- 
tempt to  maintain  this  Creed  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  in  spite  of  its  general 
condemnation  by  the  reason  and  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  be 
as  unwise  as  it  certainly  would  be  un- 
successful in  the  end.  If  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible  to  retain  it,  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  has  now  clearly  made  this 
impracticable.  It  is  true  that  the  Com- 
mission has  not  recommended  that  the  use 
of  the  Creed  should  be  given  up ;  but  as 
my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Stanhope),  himself 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  has  pointed 
out  to  us,  it  has  been  imequivocally  con- 
demned at  different  times  by  so  large  a 
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majority  of  the  whole  body  as  17  ont  of 
27 ;  and  the  minority  of  the  body,  who 
were  accidentally  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners present  when  the  final  de- 
cision on  this  subject  was  come  to,  only 
agreed  to  advise  its  being  retained,  with 
the  addition  of  a  note  to  the  Kubric,  de- 
claring that  the  most  obnoxious  words 
in  the  Creed  were  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  directly  opposed  to  their  plain, 
grammatical  meaning.  We  have  heard 
of  "P"e8uitical  proceedings,"  and  of  the 
wcmt  of  respect  for  truth  they  shbw ;  but 
to  my  mind  nothing  in  that  way  could 
be  more  shocking  than  that  we  should 
be  advised  to  retain  the  Creed,  but, 
at  the  same  time  put  into  the  Prayer 
Book  a  note  declaring  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  its  language.  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  to  retain  the  Creed  in  this  maimer, 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  would  tend  to  alienate 
from  it  a  very  large  number  of  persons. 
At  the  same  time  I  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  the  Commissioners  were 
placed  by  the  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Creed  of  many  of  the  clergy ;  but 
I  think  this  difficulty  might  have  been 
overcome  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of 
my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Stanhope),  and 
substituting  the  word  *'may"  for  "  shall" 
in  the  Rubric  directing  the  Creed  to  be 
used.  No  violent  or  sudden  change 
would  thus  have  been  made.  Those 
clergymen  who  think  it  right  to  persevere 
in  declaring  that  all  who  differ  from  them 
on  most  abstruse  metaphysical  questions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity  wiU,  beyond 
doubt,  be  condemned  to  eternal  torture, 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  go  on 
using  the  Creed,  while  those  who  take 
what  I  think  a  more  charitable  and  a 
more  Christian  view  of  the  subject  would 
have  been  equally  at  liberty  to  omit  it. 
Had  reading  the  Creed  been  thus  made 
optional  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mon sense  and  good  feeling  of  congpre- 
gations  would  in  a  few  years  have  caused 
it  to  fall  into  disuse. 

K\KL  BEAUCHAMP  said,  he  looked 
with  great  satisfaction  at  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House;  and  he  should  not 
have  risen  to  address  their  Lordships 
had  it  not  been  for  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down.  Their 
Lordships  were  not  now  discussing  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  as  the  noble  Earl  had 
said  would  perhaps  have  commanded  a 
very  doubtful    assent ;  but    after    the 
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noble  Earl  had  said  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  taken  a  Jesuitical  course,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Report  which  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  had  adopted.     He  would 
not  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  the  inter- 
pretation he  had  put  upon  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  further  than  to  say  it  did 
not  accord  with  that  given  by  some  of 
the    most    eminent   authorities    in  the 
Church  of  England.     The  note  which  it 
was  proposed  to  append  to  the  Creed 
was  in  the   very  words  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  who   sat  in    1689,   and 
were  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Til- 
lotson — and  he  left  their  Lordships  to 
decide    whether   they    were    likely    to 
adopt  a  Jesuitical  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion.    Their  Lordships  had  been  told 
that  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
were   opposed  to  the  retention  of  the 
Creed  in  the  services  of  the  Church.     If 
that  were  so,  and  the  question  had  been 
argued  three  or  four  times  over,  how 
was  it  that  the  majority  hostile  to  the 
Creed  had  never  been  able    to    make 
itself   felt?      The  fact    was  that    the 
opponents  of  the  Creed  had  never  been 
able  to  define — to    themselves  even — 
what  it  was  they  wanted,   and  hence 
they  never  had  been  able  to  secure  har- 
monious   action  ;  accordingly,  their  va- 
rious proposals  had    been  defeated  in 
detail.  That  would  show  their  Lordships 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  forward  any 
proposals  as  to  the  Athanasian  Creed 
likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
nation  at  large.     It  was  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
England  being  opposed  to  the  Creed. 
He  disputed  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment.   On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
the  Athanasian  Creed  had  been  a  source 
of  comfort  to  thousands  who  did  not  put 
upon  its  language  the  exaggerated  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  placed  upon  it 
by  the  noble  Earl.      He  warned  their 
Lordships  against  further  interference 
with  the  formularies  and  services  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  to  which,  at  the 
present  moment,   a  very  strong  feeling 
existed.  The  Protestantism  of  the  Church 
had  been  strained  to  an  alarming  extent ; 
and  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  best  secured  and  its  per- 
manence maintained  by  abstaining,  at 
present,    at    all    events,    from   further 
interference  in  this  direction.     Rough 
handling  at   the    present  moment  was 
very  likely  to  bring  about  danger  and  dis- 
aster, and,  instead  of  leading  to  those 


measures  of  comprehension  which  every- 
body desired,  might  very  possibly  end  in 
disruption  and  disestablishment. 

The  Bishop  of  CHICHESTER  said, 
that,  as  he  imderstood,  the  Government 
by  no  means  intended  to  throw  aside  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  meant  to  take  their  time, 
and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  coimtry,  and 
bring  forward  remedial  measures  when 
they  saw  that  the  proper  moment  had 
arrived.     As  to  the  denunciation  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Ghrey),  uttered  with  a  vehemence unsuited 
to  the  sacred  character  of  the  subject,  he 
need  only  point  out  that  the  two  expres- 
sions  **  proceeding  "   and   *' begotten," 
on  which  the  noble  Earl  had  laid  such 
stress,  were  the  very  words  Scripture 
applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  the 
Son  of  God.     Accordingly,  if  the  other 
criticisms    of   the  noble   Earl    had   no 
greater  weight   than  this,   they  might 
be    allowed    to    pass    without    further 
observation.     His  own  opinion  was  that 
the  Athanasian  Creed  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  congregations  without  due  ex- 
planation by  the  clergy.  The  Athanasian 
Creed  was  an  exposition  of  the  true  sense 
of  Scripture ;  but  the  argument  that  the 
Creed  was  intended  only  to  be  recited, 
not  believed,  went  a  great  deal  further 
than  the  noble    Earl  intended,  for  it 
would    equally    apply    to    the    Nicene 
Creed  and  to  the  Apostles*  Creed.  As  re- 
garded the  change  in  the  Table  of  Les- 
sons, that  he  believed  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement, and  one  which    was  much 
needed.     He  rejoiced,  however,  that  the 
Committee  and  the  framers  of  this  Bill 
had  been  courageous  enough  to  retain 
the  noble  chapters  from  the  Apocrypha. 
Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  had  only 
understood  the  observations  of  the  noblo 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  to 
apply  to  the  present  Session.  He  trusted 
that  hereafter  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Government  to  give  efiect  to  many 
other  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Earl  GREY  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  word  **  proceeding "  was 
to  be  found  in  Scripture  applied  in  the 
sense  mentioned  by  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late ;  but  what  he  most  objected  to  was 
the  attempt  to  define  by  words  what  was 
beyond  all  human  intellect  and  compre-^ 
hension. 

Earl  GRANYILLE  said,  he  would 
not  continue  the  discussion  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Athanasian  Creed  ought  to  be 
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retained  or  done  away  with  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  ;  but  he  rose  to  ex- 
plain the  position  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment stood  in  regard  to  the  BiU.  The 
action  of  the  Qt)vemment  had  been  mis- 
understood. The  Government  had  been 
complained  of  for  not  going  more  fully 
into  the  recommendations  of  the  EituaJ 
Commissioners,  and  especially  for  not 
having  dealt  with  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
There  would  have  been  no  unwillingness 
on  their  part  to  deal  with  that  question 
also  had  there  been  any  reasonable 
amount  of  unanimity  among  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  with  regard  to  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  The  declaration  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack had  been  limited  simply  to  this — 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  prepared  at  present  to  deal  with  a 
question  the  difficulties  of  which  was 
shown  by  the  want  of  union  among  the 
Commissioners.  As  to  the  point  with 
which  the  Government  did  propose  to 
deal  by  this  Bill,  there  was  almost  entire 
unanimity  of  opinion.  As  to  the  men- 
tion in  the  recital  that  the  revised  Tables 
of  Lessons  had  been  considered  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Convocation,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolstick  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  very  general  opinion  of  their 
Lordships  on  that  point,  and  to  strike 
out  the  recital  in  Committee. 

.  Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Seven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  \Zth  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.JtPdbuo  Biua— First  lUading^ 
Game  Laws  Amendment  (No.  2)*  [71]. 

Second  Reading — Army  Regulation  [39],  debate 
resumed  and  further  adjourned. 

Select  Committee — Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Leicester  Square  Improyement),  Ac.,  nomi- 
nated. 

Committee — Report— SUmp,  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment* [46]. 

IRISU  LAND  ACT.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  STEWAET  HARDY  asked  the 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it 
is  true,  as  reported  in  the  papers  on 
Friday  March  3rd,  that  a  tenant  at  wiU 
in  Armagh    was    awarded  twenty-two 
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years'  purchase  for  disturbance  in  heat 
holding,  together  with  the  value  of  her 
house  and  of  a  sand  pit  on  the  land, 
while  the  owner  in  fee  simple  received 
only  twenty  years'  purchase ;  and,  whe- 
ther such  a  decision  is  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Bill  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTO]^  :  Sir,  it  would  not, 
I  think,  be  any  part  of  my  duty  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  decision  of  any  IrisJi 
Court,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  liand 
Act ;  but  I  admit  that  I  should  have  no 
di£B.culty  in  answering  any  Question  as 
to  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  framers 
of  the  Land  Act,  and  probably  the  hon. 
Member  intended  to  ask  me  a  Question 
of  that  kind.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
refers  as  they  appear  in  the  public 
journals.  I  believe  them  to  be  correctly 
reported,  though  I  do  not  think  they  are 
stated  with  perfect  iaccuracy  in  this  Ques- 
tion, because  I  think  the  sand  pit  was 
not  a  part  of  the  holding.  As  I  under- 
stand the  statement,  the  sand  pit  was 
embraced  in  the  valuation  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  refers.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  relative  value  of  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  landlords  under  the  Ulster 
custom,  under  which  this  case  was  tried, 
was  not  fixed  or  determined  by  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  last  year.  That  was  taken 
as  it  was  found.  There  was  no  option 
of  proceeding  otherwise  than  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

POST    OFFICE  —  POSTING     OF    NEWS- 
PAPERS. Ac,  IN  WALL  AND  PILLAR 
LETTER-BOXES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MTLLKR  said,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Macfie  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Postmaster  General,  "Whether  he  does 
not  think  it  expedient,  after  the  long  expe- 
rience, of  the  great  advantage  which  the 
public  derive  Irom  the  use  of  Wall  and 
tiUar  Letter-boxes,  now  to  withdraw  the 
prohibition  to  post  therein  newspapers, 
books,  and  patterns;  and,  whether  he 
does  not  think  that  some  of  the  delays 
and  irregidarities  for  which  the  Post 
Office  is  blamed,  are  not  justly  attribu- 
table to  the  practice  of  dropping  along 
with  written  correspondence  other  de- 
spatches which  may  be  within  the  limits 
of  size  allowed  by  the  aperture  into  the 
same  box,  in  contravention  of  the  pre- 
sent regulations  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
not  expedient  to  permit  wail  and  pillar 
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letter-boxes  to  be  used  for  the  postiiiK 
of  newi^pere,  book,  and  patteme.  fl 
the  present  pillar  posts  were  to  be  used 
for  thoso  purposes,  they  would  obviously 
be  too  much  encumbered.     He  was  not 


there  were  any  such  delays  or  irregulari- 
ties, they  arose  simply  through  disobey- 
ing directions  which  ought  to  be  obeyed, 
and  putting  newspapers  into  piUar  posts. 

POST  OFFICE— LETTERS  OF  OFFICERS 
AT  FOREIGN  STATIONS.— (JUESTION. 
Sir  HERVEY  BEUCE  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  letters  of  Officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  Service,  when  on  duty  at  Fo- 
reign Stations,  are  now  chained  full 
postage,  and  if  they  are  ordered  away 
from  the  Stations  to  which  such  letters 
were  addressed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  bags,  such  letters  are  charged  fresh 
postage  ;  and,  whether  he  considers  such 
charges  just  or  expedient  ? 

Mh.  M0K8ELL  said,  in  reply,  that 
the  privilege  under  which  letters  of  offi- 
cers in  Her  Majesty's  service  serving  at 
foreign  stations  were  formerly  conveyed 
at  a  lower  rate  of  postage  than  that 
charged  upon  ordinary  letters  was  abo- 
lished on  the  Ist  of  January,  1 870,  by  a 
Warrant  of  the  Treasury  Board,  dated 
17th  August,  1869.  Officers'  letters  were 
not  liable  to  any  additional  charge  on 
re-direction  when  an  officer  serving  at  a 
foreign  station  was  removed  irom.  such 
station  to  another  station  before  the  letter 
arrived.  That  was  very  clearly  stated 
in  Itule  113  of  The  Britith  Postal  Guide. 

IRELAND— RIBANDISM.-QUESTION. 
Mr.  monk  asked  the  Chief  Secretarj 
for  Ireland,  Whether  a  printed  form  ol 
the  following  oath,  or  of  an  oath  to  th( 
like  effect,  ^eged  to  have  been  taken  bj 
Eibandmen  in  the  county  of  Westmeath 
has  not  been  seized  by  the  police  in  tha 
county:- 

<'  Bj  (he  Tirtoe  of  tha  oath  I  baTS  takeo,  1  oil 
aid  and  asaiat,  with  a!i  1117  mind  and  itreDgCh 
wbea  called  upon,  to  maaaaore  Protealanta  am 
cut  awaj  hereticB,  burn  British  churchea,  >iii 
aboliib  Protealant  Kingi  and  Prin^ea,  and  al 
others  except  the  Church  of  Rome  and  this  aji 
lem  ;  and  by  the  Tirtno  oF  the  oath  I  have  taken 
i  wili  tbiuk  it  no  ain  to  kill  nnJ  maainere  a  Pro 
lealant,  wbenevef  opportunity  occurs  ;  and  b 
rirtuaoftbeeaidoaUi,  if  1  knoTanjof  Iha  sai 
members  of  Ibis  tjBtem  lo  bo  backward  in  eie 
culing  aiij  of  tlio  aforciaid  ordrrt.  I  will  immt 
dtalcJy  make  it  koovn  to  (be  captain  or  com 
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littee-nuD  belonging  to  the  Riband  Board;  and 
J  Tirtue  of  the  oath,  I  will  alvaji  Mtend  at  one 
loment'a  notice  to  execute  any  commands  belong- 
ig  to  thia  ajratam,  and  I  will  nerer  see  n  brother 
urt  or  aboied  by  anjr  not  up  to  thia  sjatain 
ritbonC  asaisling  bim,  nor  will  I  buy  anflhing 
-om  a  Protestant  at  any  terma,  if  I  can  get  it 
rom  a  brothar  ;  and  I  also  feel  bound  to  bclieTe 
hat  there  i>  no  absolution  to  be  had  from  the 
'ope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority  belonging 
a  that  Church,  or  that  which  ia  to  come,  from  a 
reach  of  the  teat  1" 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINOTON  : 
rhe  printed  paper,  which  is  quoted 
ilmost  accurately  in  the  Question  of  my 
ion.  Friend,  was  found  in  a  bouse  in 
rfuUingar  in  the  year  1869.  There  is, 
:  believe,  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
I  genuine  Sibaad  document ;  and,  if  bo, 
t  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  an  obso- 
ete  oa^.  I  have  no  fiuther  informa- 
ion  on  that  subject. 

the  treaty  of  paris  (1856)— 
«eotralization  of  theblacksea— 

the  conference.— question. 
Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE :  I  wiah 
«  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  Govem- 
nent,  before  ooming  to  any  decision  in 
;he  Conference,  will  not  take  means  to 
'earn  what  were  tho  contingencies  which, 
in  Baion  Bmnow's  opinion,  justified 
a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  the 
more  especially  aa  subsequently,  iu  reply 
to  Lord  Qranville,  the  Kussian  Ambas- 
Mkdor  declared  that  these  contingencies 
h&d  never  been  realized  ?  I  wish  also  to 
ask  whether  the  noble  Lord  can  give  us 
any  information  concerning  proposals 
made  at  the  Conference  ? 

TiscousT  ENFIELD :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have 
to  state  that  Earl  Granville  has  received 

Sermission  from  the  Bussian  Ambassa- 
or  to  state  that  the  contingencies  to 
which  his  Excellency  alluded  bad  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  bearing  of  the  late 
war  between  Austria  and  Italy  on  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  With  reference  to  the  second 
Question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  will,  widi 
the  permission  of  the  House,  make  a 
short  statement.  I  have  to  inform  the 
House  that  a  Treaty  has  been  signed  to- 
day at  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  the 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  18o6  respecting 
the  neutralization  of  tho  Block  Sea  are 
abrogated,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  previously  existing  treaties  upon  the 
Porte  in  regard  to  tho  cloaing  of  tho 
Straits  of  the  Doi'doucUes  and  tho  Bos- 
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phorusy  when  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  are  minations  are  necessaiy  for  the  Ghiards, 

so  far  modified  as  to  admit  of  their  being  they  will  be  conduoted  under  the  neiw 

open  to  ships  of  war  of  friendly  or  allied  system. 
Powers,  in  ease  the  Porte  should  deem  it 

necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  secure  the  ARMY— CHRISTCHURCH  BARRACKS. 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  question. 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30th,  1856.  Mr.  G.  BENTINCK  asked  the  Se- 
The  Treaty  just  signed  also  provides  for  cretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
the  prolongation  of  the  European  Com-  ^as  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
mission  of  the  Danube  for  12  years ;  and,  last  year  to  sell  or  pull  down  the  bar- 
further,  for  the  continued  neutrality  of  the  racks  at  Christchurch ;  whether  they 
works  already  created  or  to  be  created  by  ^ere  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  in- 
the  Commission,  with  a  saving,  however,  tervention  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
of  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  as  a  territorial  yield  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief ; 
Power,  to  send  ships  of  war  into  the  and,  whether  it  is  not  the  practice  to  ad- 
Danube.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  yertise  for  tenders  for  contracts  for  the 
Conference,  on  the  17th  January,  a  spe-  repairs  in  barracks;  and,  if  so,  whether 
cial  Protocol  was  signed,  recording  that  that  course  was  pursued  in  the  case  of 
it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  Law  the  repairs  now  executing  in  the  bar- 
of  Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  racks  at  Christchurch ;  and,  if  so,  in 
itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  ^hat  papers  such  tenders  were  adver- 
nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  un-  tised  ? 

less  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  Mk.  CAEDWELL  said,  in  reply,  that 

Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  ar-  there  was  no  intention  to  sell  or  pull 

rangement.  The  French  Plenipotentiary  down  the  barracks  at  Christchurch.    The 

has  this  day  signed  the  Protocol,  togo-  repairs  were  being  executed  under  the 

ther  with  the  Treaty,  and  the  Protocols  of  triennial    contract    made  in   1868,    the 

the  Conference  will  be  presented  to  Par-  tenders  for  which  were  advertised  in  the 

Hament  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Builder y  Building  NewSy  Portsmouth  Times, 

and  Hampshire  Advertiser, 

ARMY— EXAMINATIONS   FOR   DIRECT 
COMMISSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  COEBETT  asked  the  Secre-  ,|-^  ^i  *  mrrk-Dxri?  tt  a  -o-rkv     i    a  xv 

tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  ,   Mr^GATHOENE  mUDY  asked  ^e 

gentlemen  who  passed  their  examination  ^  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 

for  direct  commissions  in  the  Army  in  Whether  he  is  correctly  reported  to  have 

August  last  will,  in  event  of  their  being  ff^^  to  a  deputation  from  Ishngton  that 

over  age  when  their  turn  comes  for  I  ^\  Metropohtan  Asylums  Board  could 

commitsion,  stiU  be  eligible,  or  whether  ^«*  ^9.  'f^'f  ^°^^J^*^«  ^^^  °^  providing 

they  will    bo  passed  V    a«  suporan-  hospitalsforSmallPoxca^s;"  «id,if  so. 

nuated  ?                             J              t:  upon  what  grounds  he  made  the  state- 

Mr.  CAEDWELL:    Each  candidate  "^^^    nrionTn^xr  •         i        -j  i.   v  j 

V             1  •     T  1            t      •  i._j .-iv  Mb.  ODSUHtiN,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 

who  passed  m  July  was  furnished  with  .        3    ix.      j.  J        ^  •     ii.        v      j 

^          ,              1  •  •       i     V,  •      ii.  not  made  the  statement  in  those  broad 

a  memorandum  explainmg  to  him  the  .           .       1  •  v  v                   -^  j  x    u 

prospect  of  his  obtaining  I  commission,  *«™«  m  which  he  was  reported  to  have 

and  pointing  out  withii  what  time  he  spoken    He  pointed  to  the  extreme  difft- 

must  obtain  it  or  be  superannuated.  SJ^^^.T^"^  *!if  Metropohtan  Asylums 

Lord  GAELIES  asked  the  Secretary  ^^""^  ^^  ^}  ^^f  present  moment,  on  ac- 

of  State  for  War,  Whether  there  wiU  he  ''Tl         T^        if  ^^  lunatic  asylums 

any  Examination  for  Direct  Commissions  and  three  or  four  small  pox  establishments 

within  the  next  few  months  ;  and,  if  so,  *"^  *^°""  ^^^^-    ^%i^  f^^?^  that  they 

whether  it  will  bo  conducted  upon  the  e^Pfn^^ed  great  difficulty  m  obtaming 

old  system,  or  upon  the  new  one  recom-  «^f  ?i«i't  ".f  *<>  ^ovk  on  committees  for 

mended    by    the    recent    Commission's  obtaaning  sites  and  superintending  plans. 

Eeport  on  the  subject  ?  ^**  statement  ho  made  on  the  authority 

iJlR.  CAEDWELL :  As  there  are  up-  ^  members  of  the  Metropohtan  Asylums 

wards  of  500  candidates  for  commissions  ^^^ ' 

who  have  passed,  there  will  not  be  an-  Afterwards — 

other  examination  for  the  Army  generally  Mr.   PEEK  asked  the  Secretary  to 

for  a  considerable  time.    If  any  eica-  the  Poor  Law  Board,  Whether  it  is  the 
Viscount  Enfield 
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intention  of  that  Board  to  erect  R  SmaUl  ,„„.„„_„,„.  vm«M  im  wp^t 
Pox  Hospital  upon  any  portion  of  the  IRELAND-RIBANDISM  IN  WEST- 
Bnrplus  Ldfl  of  Battersea  Park;    and  "^^TH,  *o. -QUESTION. 

whether  any  application  has  been  made  Sm  FREDEEICK  W.  HETGATE 
to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  for  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
a  grant  of  land  for  that  purpose  ?  Whether  and  whenHerMajesty'sGoTem- 

Mr.  HIBBEBT  said,  in  reply,  that  ment  intend  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
the  Poor  Law  Board  had  made  applica-  any  extraordinaij  powers  to  enable  them 
tion  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  at  once  to  cope  with  the  present  disregard 
to  ascertain  the  terma  on  which  the  Go-  of  all  Law  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath, 
vemment  would  grant  land  for  the  pur-  Meath,  and  parts  of  King's  County ;  or, 
pose  of  building  a  small  pox  hospital  if  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary  to 
thereon.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  restore  security  to  life  and  property  in  the 
no  present  intention  on  the  part  either  disturbed  districts  is  to  await  the  B«port 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  or  of  the  Select  Conamittee  just  appointed  ? 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  erect  a  small  Mx.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  at  a  loss, 
pox  hospital  on  that  site.  By  saying  so.  Sir,  to  know  whether  I  understand 
he  was  not  precluding  the  Poor  Law  aright  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
Board  from  taking  any  steps  that  might  though  the  terms  are  so  clear  that  I  do 
be  necessary.  not  see  how  I  can  misapprehend  them. 

But  if  I  do  understand  the  Question,  it 

COST    OF  THE    ABTSSmiAN  WAR.       appears  like  an  invitation  fo  repeat  in 
dussTioiF.  answer  to  a  Question  the  substance  of 

Mk.  hunt  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  adehate  on  which  we  lately  spent  two 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  be  made  a  state-  nights.  The  opinion  of  the  Government 
ment  on  March  tho  7th,  that  nineteen  '^  that  they  will  best  discharge  their 
millions  were  added  to  the  National  Debt  ■i"*?  ^tt  respect  to  the  state  of  things 
by  the  Abyssinian  War;  whetiier  in  which  exists  not  in  "Westmeath,  Meath, 
point  of  fact  any  addition  to  tiie  por-  "^^  P^^^  "f  King's  Coun^,"  but  in 
manent  debt  of  the  Country  was  made  Westmeath,  and  parts  of  Meath  and 
by  that  war;  whether  the  cost  of  that  King's  County,  by  placing  the  facts  on 
war  was  not  below  nine  millions ;  and,  b"<=^  »  footing  as  to  be  beyond  all  dis- 
whether  the  debt  temporarily  incurred  P^^^  ^J  means  of  the  inquiry  of  an  im- 
for  a  portion  of  such  cost  has  not  been  partial  Committee.  That  appars  to  us 
entirely  provided  for  out  of  Taxes,  and  ^^  ^i^^t  prompt  method  that  can  be 
extinguished?  adopted  with  a  view  to  an  effectual  re- 

The  CBUiNCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE-    medy.     But  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
QUEE:  8ir,Ididnotsaythat£19,000,000"Baronet  that  it  is  our  duty  that  tho  re- 
were  added  to  the  National  Debt  by  the    niedy  should  be   applied  in  the  most 
Abyssinian  War.     The  Abyssinian  War^P^^dy  and  effective  manner. 
cost  less  than  £9,000,000.    In  defrayingi 
that  charfre  there  were  borrowed,  I  think,  I 

£2,000,000  from  the  Bank  of  EnglandJ  IRELAND-RAILWATS.-QDESTION. 
which  were  repaid  out  of  the  balances,!  Mr.  VANCE  asked  the  President  of 
and  therefore  did  not  add  to  the  Debt  Ithe  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  has  any  ob- 
of  the  country,  andtherewere  Exchequerljection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
Bonds  for  £1,000,000  which  have  sinceVHouse  the  Bill  which  he  stated  to  a  do- 
been  paid  off,  and  therefore  formed  no  putation  in  Dublin  had  been  prepared 
addition  to  the  public  Debt.  I  was  en-  by  Government  for  the  purchase  of  the 
tirely  in  error  when  I  said  that  thev  had.    Irish  Hallways  ? 

But  the  error  was  more  technical  than  Ma.  CHICHESTER  FOETESOUE 
real.  The  fact  was  that  by  great  exer-  said,  in  reply,  that  the  Question  of  his 
tions  in  raising  more  Eevenue  the  cost  of  hon.  Friend  was  based  on  a  misreport 
the  Abyssinian  War  was  prevented  &om  of  what  passed  on  tho  occasion  referred 
becoming  public  debt,  and  was  paid  off  to.  He  never  alluded  to  any  Government 
instead.  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  Bill  being  in  existence,  but  to  a  Bill 
that  for  that  result  the  country  is  in-  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  had 
debted  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo-  then  recently  received,  through,  he  be- 
site.  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Qentiemanj  lieved,  the  late  Lord  M^or,  from  what 
will  not  thmk  that  in  making  the  state-  ^^as  Called  tho  Mansion  House  Commit- 
meutlvishedtocastanyreEectioaonhim.  ^tee,  on  the  subject  of  Itie^  railways. 
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Tliat  was  a  Bill  pn)Tidis^  for  the  pur-  the  matter.    The  House  is  ftirare  that 

chase  of  the  Irish  railways  under  an  the  OoTomment  have  no  property  in  tlie 

Irish  guarantee  to  bo  given  by  means  land  of  Eppiiig  Foroat,  but  only  certain 

of  a  system  of  Irish  taxation,  and  ho  re-  forostal  rights  over  it.     In  the  part  of 

fenwi  to  the  subject  for  tho  purpose  of  the  forest  whore  thoy  are  cutting  down    , 

ascertaining  whether  the  deputation  had  the  timber  even    these  forestal  rights 

come  to  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a  liare  boen  extinguished,  and  the  Oovsm- 

view  to  support  that  Bill.     lie  found,  ment  has  no  legal  power  to  interfere, 
upon  inquiry,  that  most  of  the  members 
of  the  deputation  were  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Bill,  and  did  not  come 

for  the  purpose  of  supporting  it.     Whe-  question. 

ther  it  would   be  in  the  power  of  the  Mb.   BOUVEKIB  asked  the  tToder 

Chief  Secretary  to  lay  that  Bill  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfEairs, 

Table  ho  did  not  know;  but  he  would  WhethertheDespatchofMr.OdoBuBsell, 

inquire.  dated  February  27th,  Versaillos,  and 
presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  was  written  in  reply  to 

ARMY— ABOLITION  OF  PURCHASE.  any   Despatch   or  communication   crom 

QUISTIOM.  Her  Majesty's  Gtovemment;  and,  if  bo, 

T          fM  -DT  fr-ci      1    J  ii.    o        I  whether  such   last-mentioned   Despatch 

:U«D  GAKLIES  MM  the  Soorotarj  „,  eommmicatfoo  can  be  al«.  given*? 

of  State  for  Wu,  m.lhef  there  ..  any  y,3„„s,  ENriKLD :  Sir,  Mr.  Odo 

.urn  of  money  proTided  m  tlio  Amy  Eu.seU'.  dematch,  to  which  my  right 

iatimale.   tor  the    contingoncj  of  the  ^„„  j,^,^j  ^^^       „„  ^,  written  i« 

Abohlion  of  Pnrol.a<»  (m  the  event  of  ,    ^          demat«h  or  oommunioation 

,   the  Army  EepJatjon  Bill  pumng  into  j^^  ^^  j.;„.  '  £,„^^     j^j  ^^  ^j^j 

LawJid-ao  whatUio.n.onntoftt,at.uni  ^^    ^^  ^^\^^  ,„y^,  „j  ^,  ^^_ 

1.  ertimatcd  at  for  the  current  Military  ^^}^  ^^^  ^^  ,^„  Wnage  ho  h»i 

year  1  and  If  not,  whether  the  paasiag  i,^,^  ^,   (jount  Bi.marS,   flr.  Euurfl 

of  thi.  Bill  wiE  noce..itote  a  further  f,„  ;,  hi.  duty  to  oiphun  those  motive. 

Supplomentary  Vote  of  Money?  to  hie  official   suneriora    within   whoa*. 

Ma.  CAEDWELL :  Sir,  there  is  no  v  ""somciai   superiors,  witnm   wOMe 

'^^                   :  J^"'     ,      -,^  diBci^tion  it  then  rested  to  publiah  the 

»ehsummlhep™.entEshmate.  When  „.,^„,a„  ;„  the  .amo  mainer  as  tho 

tho  Army  Eegulation  Edi  shaU  have  J^^  ,„nversation   had   been  made 

passed  ,t  wiU  be  necessary  to  lay  m  Es-  taSwn-namely,  by  presenting  to  Pu-- 

timate  on  the  Table  for  .ueh  portion  of  „^^^^,  ,^^  de.pitA  oonlamiii|  it. 

the  sum  ostmiated  by  the  actuaries  as  i                         o 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 

portion  of  the  year  stiU  unexpired  after  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

the  appointed  day.     The  sum  for  the  question. 

whole  firstyear  is  estinmtedat  £1,060,058,  mr,  fAWCETT  asked  the  Under  Se- 

and  the  snm  actually  required  wiU  be  ^reta^  of  State  for  India,  ^Vhetha^  the 

the  proportionate  part  of  that  amount.  Qovomor  General  of  India  in  Council 

was  oonsultod  before  any  definite  stops 

were  taken  to  cstabUsh  ihe  Indian  En- 

EPPING  FOREST-QUESTION.  gi^eering  CoUege  at  Cooper's  Hill ;  and, 

SiK  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  upon  the  Table  the  Correspondence  whic^ 
If  ho  is  aware  that  the  timber  in  has  taken  place  between  the  Secretary 
High  Beach,  a  part  of  Epping  Forest,  of  State  for  India  in  Council  and  the 
is  being  inarkeu  previous  to  being  cut  Governor  General  in  Council  in  reference 
down  by  private  people;  and,  if  so,  to  the  establishment  of  this  College? 
whether  ho  is  prepared  to  take  any  stops  Me.  GRANT  DUFF  ;  There  wiU  be 
to  restrain  such  action  till  the  question  no  objection  to  producing  the  Corre- 
as  to  the  incloeure  of  Epping  Forest  has  apondence  referred  to  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
been  decided?  ber  will  move  for  it. 

THECHANCELLOEoiTHEEXCHE-  Mr.  FAWCETT:  The  Under  Seore- 

QUEK  :  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  oven  tary  has  not    answered    my  Question, 

if  I  were  wiUing,  to  take  any  steps  in  What  I  wish  to  know  i^  whether  the 
Mr.  Chichcaler  Forlncut 
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Governor  General  and  Council  were  con- 
sulted before  any  definite  steps  were 
taken  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  GEANT  DUFF:  I  thought  I  an- 
swered both  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Ques- 
tions. Of  course,  the  Correspondence  re- 
ferred to  could  not  be  produced  unless 
the  Government  of  India  had  been  con- 
sulted. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  The  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  have  an  answer  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  this — whether  the  Governor 
General  was  communicated  with  before 
any  definite  steps  were  taken  to  establish 
the  College  ? 

Ms,,  GEANT  DUFF :  Certainly. 


ARMY  REGULATION  BILL— [Bill  39.] 

(Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  Sir  Benry  Knight  StorkSy 

Captain  Vivian^  The  Judge  Advocate,) 

SECOND   RE^LDING.       [tHIRD  NIGHT.] 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order,  read,  for  resiuning  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [6th  March],  '*  That  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time ;''  and  which 
Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  national  defences  and  the  other 
demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at  present 
justify  any  Vote  of  Public  Money  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  Purchase  in  the  Army," — {Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed, 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  it  is 
with  extreme  regret  I  find,  after  giving 
the  most  dispassionate  consideration  in 
my  power  to  this  measure,  that  I  can 
regard  it  only  with  incrcMed  feelings  of 
disapprobation  and  disappointment.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr.  Disraeli)  said  he  was 
prepared  to  give  the  fairest  considera- 
tion and,  if  possible,  support  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  any  measure  which 
they  might  bring  forward  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  the  declared  desire  of  the 
country  that  our  national  defences  should 
be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
Now,  in  speaking  for  myself,  I  believe 
I  am  speaking  for  every  hon.  Gentleman 


on  this  side  of  the  House  when  I  say 
that  we  are,  one  and  all,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive favourably,  and  honestly  to  sup- 
port, if  we  could  do  so,  any  measure 
which  the  Government  might  bring  for- 
ward with  regard  to  this  most  important 
question.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  result  has  been  very  different  from 
what  we  expected.  The  Government 
have  now  laid  before  us  their  plan — and 
what  do  we  find  ?  We  find,  as  the  head 
and  front  of  this  most  important  mea- 
sure, a  costly,  party,  crochety  project — 
a  sop  to  democracy — a  measure  which, 
when  combined  and  considered  with  the 
remainder  of  the  plan  of  the  Qt)vemment 
as  developed  in  this  BiU,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  wiU  contribute  one 
iota  to  the  national  defences  of  the  coun- 
try. I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  some- 
what extraordinary  statement  made  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
War  when  he  brought  forward,  I  admit 
most  candidly  and  most  fairly,  the  plan 
of  the  Government.  He  told  us  that  he 
and  his  Colleagues  had  come  to  the  de- 
cision to  do  away  witii  the  system  of 
purchase  in  the  Army;  and  then  I 
anxiously  listened  to  faiow  with  what 
argument  and  what  reason  he  was  about 
to  assail  that  system.  But  he  gave  us 
none.  He  only  made  this  statement, 
with  which  I  shall  be  prepared  to  deal 
before  I  sit  down  —  he  said  that  it 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  impossible  to  amalgamate  the 
Reserve  forces  with  the  Line,  and  re- 
organize our  Army  system  satisfactorily, 
unless  the  system  of  purchase  was  done 
away  with.  He  then  proceeded  to  make 
anoUier  statement  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  was  the  most  strange  one  ever 
maae  to  a  British  Parliament.  He 
stated  that  no  doubt  there  were  strong 
reasons  in  favour  of  retaining  the  pur- 
chase system,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  adopt  a  plan  under  which  we  shall 
impose  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry 
a  burden,  as  he  says,  of  £8,000,000  of 
money.  And  for  what  ? — ^to  abolish  that 
system  which,  by  his  own  admission, 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  retaining. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey),  speaking 
subsequently,  went  still  further.  He 
stated  broadly  and  distinctly  the  general 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
purchase,  and  went  on  to  show  the  House 
why,   in    his    opinion,   it  was  a  good 

[^Second  Reading — Third  Night, 
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system;  adding  the  remarkable  words, 
which  are  perfectly  true,  that,  under  the 
system  of  purchase,  the  non-purchase 
were  better  off  than  the  purchase  officers. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  that  declaration, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  proceeded  to  state 
that  he,  too,  was  willing  to  saddle  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  with  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  of  money  in  order  to 
abolish  that  system.  These  are,  in  my 
opinion,  extraordinary  statements;  and 
the  Government,  in  bringinff  forward 
their  proposal,  were,  I  thinK,  bound, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  adduce 
stronger  reasons  in  support  of  their 
policy  than  any  which  we  have  yet 
heard.  I  hope  the  House  will  now  allow 
me  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  position 
held  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  Little  more  than  two 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  progress  wlach 
he  made  through  Lancashire,  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms  the  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  office,  and  of  my  humble  self 
in  particular.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  I  ought  to  find  ample  con- 
solation for  the  imputations  made  against 
me  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
events  of  the  last  two  years.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Earl  Russell  he  speaks  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War 
as  having  been  appointed  to  his  present 
office  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  re- 
trenchment, and  that  he  had  retrenched. 
That  is  perfectly  true,  for  within  the 
first  18  months  after  the  last  change  of 
Government  20,000  men  were  struck  off 
the  numbers  of  the  Army  as  I  had  left 
it,  and  the  Estimates  were  reduced  in 
proportion.  But  what  do  I  find  after 
those  1 8  months  have  passed  away  ?  I 
find  the  strength  of  our  Army  restored 
to  within  a  few  thousand  men  of  the 
strength  at  which  I  left  it  in  1868,  while 
the  Estimates  have  been  brought  back 
to  within  a  few  thousands  of  those  very 
Estimates  which  had  been  denounced  by 
the  Prime  Minister  as  so  wasteful  and 
extravagant.  Now,  I  am  making  no 
complaint  of  this  increase  of  the  Esti- 
mates^-on  that  score  I  find  no  fault  with 
the  Government — it  is  with  their  denun- 
ciations of  our  supposed  extravagance 
that  I  think  I  have  just  reason  to  quarrel. 
And  you  may  judge  my  profound  as- 
tonislunent  when  I  see  a  Ministry  who 
placed  economy  and  retrenchment  in  the 

Sir  John  Faking  ton 


very  forefront  of  their  policy,  and  who 
denounced  the  late  Government  as  ex- 
travagant, coming  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  proposing  to  us  to  scmc- 
tion  a  scheme  which,  as  was  said  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire a  few  evenings  ago,  is  one  of 
the  most  wantonly  extravagant  and 
wasteful  proposals  that  have  ever  been 
made  to  Parliament.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  making  his  statement  the 
other  day,  asked  us  frankly  and  fairly 
three  questions.  Are  you  prepared,  he 
said,  to  meet  these  three  objections? 
Are  you  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  ?  Are  you  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  retirement  ? 
And  are  you  prepared  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  ?  Now,  I  am  bound  to 
answer  all  these  questions  in  the  negative. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  consent  to  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  public  money,  unless  the 
Government  can  show  that  this  sacrifice  is 
for  adequate  reasons.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  plunge  into  the  unknown  cost  of  a 
scheme  of  retirement  until  that  scheme 
is  explained.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  en- 
counter the  well-known  and  proved  dif- 
ficulties of  selection.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  system  of  purchase  in 
the  Army  is  very  imperfectly  understood. 
The  Secretary  of  State  led  us  to  think 
last  year  that  he  did  not  understand  it ; 
but  it  is  clear  he  has  now  mastered  the 
subject,  because  he  has  told  us  how  very 
strong  are  the  arguments  it  its  favour. 
Many  hon.  Members,  however,  have 
shown  that  they  do  not  imderstand  it,  and 
out-of-doors  it  is  understood  still  less. 
Gentlemen,  including  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan), 
have  been  riding  their  hobbies  rather 
hard,  and  have  been  going  about  the 
country  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
the  people  upon  this  subject.  In  my 
opinion,  therefore,  it  is  at  this  moment 
of  serious  national  importance  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  right 
understanding  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
question.  I  was  sorry,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  read  the  language  addressed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  to 
his  constituents  at  Exeter.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  though  distin- 
guished in  his  own  profession,  yet  not 
probably  knowing  much  about  purchase 
in  the  Army,  said  that  under  it  "  rich 
and  incompetent  men  "  buy  the  right '  *  to 
destroy  regiments  and  to  lose  battles." 
On  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  the  SoHci- 
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tor  General  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that,  even  when  addressing  his  constitu- 
ents, he  should  not  speak  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance  with  this  levity.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went 
further,  and  condescended  to  repeat  the 
trash  which  I  thought  was  now  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  of  every  intelli- 
gent man  in  this  country — always  ex- 
cepting the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan) — that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  Army  are  a  peculiar 
and  a  privileged  class.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  this  misrepresentation 
should  go  abroad;  and  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  and  the  country 
that,  in  arriving  at  a  judgment  upon 
this  question,  which  has  assumed  now  a 
national  importance,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  opinion  should  be  based  not  upon 
partizan  statements  from,  either  side  of 
the  House,  but  upon  authenticated 
means,  which  we  have  at  our  command. 
We  have  the  information  arrived  at 
after  an  able,  impartial,  judicial  inquiry 
by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1857,  which 
discussed  the  purchase  system  with  an 
ability  and  a  fairness  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  if  I  invite 
attention  to  the  decision  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Let  me  remind  the  House,  in  the 
first  place,  of  whom  that  Commission 
was  composed.  It  had  at  its  head  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Stanley — now 
the  Earl  of  Derby — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  Harry  Jones,  and 
Mr.  Carr  Glynn — now  Lord  Wolverton. 
It  will  be  seen  from,  the  composition  of 
the  Commission  that  it  had  no  unfair 
bias ;  that  it  would  not  lean  unduly  to 
aristocratic  influence  in  the  Army,  nor  to 
any  views  unfairly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  present  Government.  The  Royal 
Commission,  after  hearing  evidence, 
wrote  a  most  careful  and  able  Report — 
and  what  was  their  decision  ?  They  did 
not  recommend  any  abolition  of  purchase 
in  the  Army  under  the  rank  of  major, 
but  they  recommended  its  abolitition 
above  that  grade,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mand of  regiments  should  no  longer  be 
subject  to  purchase.  It  is  now  14  years 
since  that  Report  was  issued.  The  Go- 
vernment of  Lord  Palmerston  made  up 
their  minds  to  adopt  the  Report;  but 
when  they  tried  to  give  practical  effect 
tp  it  they  found  the  difficulties  so  great 
that  they  abandoned  the  project ;  and 
from   1857  to  the  present  moment  no 


attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  two  short  sentences  the  Royal  Com- 
mission summed  up  the  arguments  for 
and  against  purchase  in  the  Army. 
They  said — 

"  To  comprise  in  a  few  words  the  otHs  of  the 
parohase  system,  it  is  said  to  restrict  the  number 
of  those  from  whom  ofScers  can  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  obtained  ;  it  deadens  the  feelings  of  emu- 
lation and  the  eagerness  to  acquire  military  know- 
ledge ;  and  it  renders  men  eligible  for  the  highest 
command  without  taking  any  security  that  they 
are  fitted  for  such  a  position.  The  chief  adran. 
tages  of  the  system  are  said  to  be  that  it  fiujilitates 
the  retirement  of  ofBcers,  and  thereby  accelerates 
promotion  in  the  Army,  which  would  otherwise 
stagnate  during  a  period,  of  continual  peace ;  also, 
it  is  said  to  afford  to  officers  a  security  against  tho 
influence  of  farour,  enabling  each  officer  to  obtain 
his  adrancement  by  his  own  means,  without  being 
dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  Government,  or 
on  the  patronage  of  higher  authorities." 

A  moment's  consideration  of  these  two 
statements  will  show  that  the  objections 
to  purchase  are  objections  of  theory, 
while  the  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
practical.  As  to  the  objections  to  the  • 
system,  I  was  struck  by  what  feU  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  this  evening.  He 
has  told  us  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  500  gentlemen  who  have  passed  their 
examination  and  are  waiting  for  a  com- 
mission. We  may  dismiss,  therefore, 
all  uneasiness  as  to  ''the  number  of 
those  from  whom  officers  can  in  the  first 
instance  be  obtained."  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  purchase  deadens  emulation 
and  the  eagerness  of  officers  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  there  is 
an  obvious  remedy  for  such  an  evil  if  it 
exists.  A  stroke  of  the  pen  will  correct 
it;  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  those 
at  the  head  of  the  Army,  have  only  to 
prescribe  any  regulations  they  choose 
for  increasing  the  acquirements  of  offi- 
cers in  the  Army.  The  remaining  ob- 
jection is  the  most  serious — that  under 
the  existing  system  men  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  highest  command,  there 
being  no  security  as  to  their  fitness  for 
such  a  position.  Now,  if  the  facts  are 
examined,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
there  are  in  practice  very  few  such  cases, 
and  that  where  they  occur  they  may  be 
dealt  with  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  possesses. 
The  Royal  Commissioners,  referring  to 
the  constitution  of  our  regiments,  and  to 
the  fact  that  each  regiment  contained 
only  two  majors,  and  a  number  of  cap- 
tains and  subaltern  officers,  drew  this 
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difitinctioii : — ''Here,"  they  said,  "the 
purchase  system  operates  favourably  for 
the  public  service,"  on  account  of  the 
officers  who  retire  by  the  sale  of  their 
commissions.  Here  is  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  an  impartial  Commission  that 
the  purchase  system  operates  for  the 
public  advantage.  The  Commissioners 
say — 

"  In  the  preceding  pages  we  hare  endeavoured 
to  show  that  if  the  purchase  system  be  abolished 
it  will  become  indispensable,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  British  Army,  to 
adopt  a  new  system  of  retirement  and  promotion 
— namely,  to  make  retirement,  after  a  fixed  age 
or  period  of  service  oompalsory,  and  to  give  pro- 
motion by  selection." 

For  the  present  I  shall  postpone  my 
observations  as  to  promotion  by  selec- 
tion, wishing  now  to  examine  the  sub- 
stitute proposed  by  the  Government  for 
the  system  of  purchase.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  touch  upon  a  subject  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  alluded  to  by  any 
previous  speciker.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  how  men  are  to  get  out  of 
file  Army,  and  what  is  to  be  the  system 
of  retirement ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  a  word  as  to  how  young 
men  are  to  get  into  the  Army.  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  whether  this  ques- 
tion is  not  immediately  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  plan  of  the  Government. 
There  are  now  three  modes  of  getting 
into  the  Army.  Young  men  maj'  com- 
pete and  obtain  commissions  at  Sandhurst 
without  purchase ;  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers are  in  a  certain  ratio  raised  from  the 
ranks  to  the  position  of  commissioned 
officers  ;  and  the  third  mode  is  the  pur- 
chase system,  by  which  young  men  are 
allowed  to  enter  their  names,  in  the  list 
of  the  Military  Secretary,  and  purchase 
their  commissions.  The  practical  result 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  about  two- 
thirds,  or  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths,  of  the  yoimg  men  who  enter  the 
Army  enter  by  purchase,  and  about  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  enter  without  pur- 
chase. The  point  I  wish  to  press  upon 
the  House  is  that  under  this  system  we 
are  free  from  patronage  and  favour,  job- 
bing and  political  influence.  A  young 
man  gets  his  name  put  down  for  pur- 
chase, and  when  his  turn  comes  roimd 
he  is  brought  up  for  examination — 
which  is  most  fairly  conducted,  for  in 
my  own  personal  experience  I  have 
known  cases  where  men  of  very  humble 
position  have  come  out  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  and  where  the  sons  of  noblemen 
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have  either  been  at  the  bottom  or,  fail- 
ing altogether,  have  been  unable  to 
make  the  Army  their  profession.  This 
is  no  mean  consideration.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  Now, 
what  are  the  modes  of  entering  the  Army 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  adopts  ? 
Of  course,  he  properly  continues  the  mode 
of  letting  men  enter  the  Army  by  com- 
petition and  examination  at  Sandhurst. 
He  also  continues  the  plan  of  raising 
men  from  the  ranks,  and  he  is  perfectly 
right  in  doing  so — with  the  limitation 
that  the  practice  should  not  be  much 
farther  increased.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Army  that 
the  system  of  raising  men  from  the 
ranks  to  commissions  d^ould  be  extended 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  exists  at'pre- 
sent.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next 
explained  his  two  substitutes  for  pur- 
chase. One  is  the  admission  into  the 
Line  of  Militia  officers  after  two  years' 
training,  and  the  other  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cadet  system.  Now  here  we  must 
be  cautious  what  we  are  doing — because 
we  are  here  going  back  to  favour  and 
patronage.  I  do  not  wish  to  show  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  eminent  and 
distinguished  men  who  fill  the  offices  of 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  but,  even 
supposing  them  to  be  free  from  the  ac- 
tion, you  wiU  expose  them  to  the  sus- 
picion of  jobbing  these  appointments. 
Two  of  these  Lords  Lieutenant  have  told 
me  recently  that  they  have  already  re- 
ceived from  20  to  30  applications  to  put 
down  young  men  who  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  enter 
the  Army.  We  all  know  what  is  now 
said — I  do  not  say  justly — with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  magistrates  by  Lords 
Lieutenant,  and  the  imputations  cast  on 
them  out-of-doors  in  respect  to  that 
matter;  but  what  would  be  the  case 
when  they  shall  have  the  power  of  se- 
lecting from  among  their  own  friends 
those  who  are  to  be  passed  into  the  Army 
on  such  easy  terms  r  Would  not  such  a 
system  be  open  to  the  suspicion,  at  least, 
of  favouritism  and  jobbery  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  adoption  of  the  cadet  system, 
I  wish  to  be  farther  informed  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Colchester, 
(Colonel  Leamiontli),  who  spoke  the 
other  night  with  such  great  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  expressed  an 
opinion  very  much  in  favour  of  that 
system,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
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tliat  tliat  gallant  Officer  took  at  first  sight 
a  favourable  view  of  it.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  my  fate  to  know  a  good  deal 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  that  Department 
I  had  ample  experience  of  what  kind  of 
thing  the  cadet  system  is.  I  want  to 
know  who  is  to  nominate  to  these 
cadetships  ?  At  the  Admiralty  the  duty 
of  selection  was  constantly  involving 
us  in  the  suspicion  of  favouritism 
at  least.  No  man  could  have  been 
First  Lord  without  having  his  table 
covered  with  numerous  applications  such 
as  this — **  I  have  always  supported  Con- 
servative or  Liberal  candidates''  (as  the 
ease  might  be),  **  and  I  have  a  very  nice 
boy,  nine  years  old,  whom  I  want  to  be 
a  cadet."  Such  are  the  applications 
which  the  First  Lord  receives  day  after 
day.  A  similar  result,  I  apprehend,  will 
attend  this  proposal  of  cadets  for  the 
Army.  Then  I  want  to  know  at  what 
age  are  these  cadets  to  be  admitted ;  at 
what  age  are  they  to  commence  their 
career  ?  I  say  that  we  have  now  a  sys- 
tem which  is  free  from  favour  and  from 
the  suspicion  of  political  jobbing,  and  I 
warn  and  entreat  the  Government  most 
solemnly  that  in  their  earnest  desire  to 
adopt  this  democratic  system — for  that 
is  what  the  abolition  of  purchase  really 
amounts  to — they  should  beware,  lest  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  evils  which  exist, 
they  should  incur  others  of  even  greater 
magnitude  and  importance. 

And  now  let  me  touch  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
which,  I  hope,  will  receive  still  more 
discussion — I  mean  the  question  how 
men  are  to  get  out  of  the  Army.  What 
is  to  be  your  system  of  retirement? 
Here,  I  think,  we  have  some  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  this  is  a  question  of  enormous 
magnitude,  closely  and  immediately  af- 
fecting the  expenditure  of  the  country 
and  the  efficiency  of  our  Army,  and  I 
think  the  Government  are  boimd  to  show 
what  the  system  of  retirement  is  to  be, 
and  what  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  "We  are  in 
manifest  danger ;  either  you  will  have 
the  dead  routine  of  seniority,  fatal  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  or  you  wiU 
have  an  enormous  expenditure  to  pro- 
vide for.  This  is  a  difficult  question, 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate.  And  there  is  another  ques- 
tion germane  to  it — ^What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  artillery  ?  This  question 


is  pressing  upon  us  very  strongly.  Four 
years  ago  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  presided  over 
a  Committee,  which  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  providing  retirements  for  ar- 
tillery officers.  As  long  as  I  was  in 
office,  he  was  constantly  asking  me  whe- 
ther we  were  going  to  adopt  these  ar- 
rangements ;  but  my  answer  was  always 
the  same — "  The  scheme  is  too  costly ;  I 
wiU  not  adopt  it,  and  will  wait  until  you 
are  in  office,  when  you  can  adopt  it 
yourself."  But  it  never  has  been  adopted. 
Last  year  the  evil  was  stiU  pressing  on 
the  Eoyal  Artillery,  and  a  small  depart- 
mental committee  was  appointed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  War  Office, 
consisting  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Truro  (Captain  Yivian),  and  only 
two  other  persons.  That  committee  gave 
considerable  care  to  the  inquiry,  and 
they  produced  a  Report,  which  was'  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House.  I  want 
to  know  is  that  Report  going  to  be  car- 
ried out,  or  is  the  suggested  plan  deemed 
too  expensive  ?  .This  very  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  father  of  two 
young  officers  in  the  artillery,  complain- 
ing in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  the  stag- 
nation of  their  prospects ;  and  I  have 
received  several  other  letters  to  the  same 
effect  within  the  last  few  days.  One  of 
these  letters,  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing, even  went  to  the  length  of  saying 
— ^**  Do  not  suppose  we  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  Report  which  was  cooked  up  at 
the  War  Office  last  year."  Have  we  not 
here,  in  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery at  this  moment,  and  in  their  pros- 
pects, a  grave  warning  against  extending 
these  difficulties  to  the  whole  Army? 
What  would  be  the  number  of  officers 
to  be  provided  for  under  your  system  of 
retirement  ?  Recollect  the  warning  ad- 
vice given  by  that  fairly  constituted 
Commission.  Under  the  present  system 
the  whole  thing  is  provided  for.  The 
officers  sell  their  commissions  and  retire ; 
but,  under  the  new  system,  nothing  will 
be  provided  for.  I  very  much  fear  that 
the  evils  in  front  of  you  are  such  that 
you  wiU  find  it  very  difficult  to  overcome 
them. 

Let  me  now  advert  to  another  very 
grave  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  Government  plan — I  mean  the  ques- 
tion of  selection  in  the  Army.  The 
difficulties  here  are  even  greater  than 
those  in  respect  of  retirement ;  and  let 
me  remind  you  again  of  the  warning 
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voice  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Boyal  Commission.  The  Commissioners 
alluded  to  their  own  recommendation 
that  selection  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
ference to  the  command  of  regiments ; 
but  they  went  on  to  say  that  the  feeling 
against  selection  was  so  strong  that  the 
highest  military  authorities  would  take 
refuge  in  seniority,  and  if  they  could  not 
choose  the  senior  major  of  the  regiment 
they  woidd  select  the  senior  major  in 
that  arm  of  the  service.  My  own  belief 
is  that,  if  you  adopt  the  principle  of  se- 
lection in  the  Army,  you  will  find  in  time 
of  peace  there  will  be,  for  the  most  part, 
a  sort  of  average  degree  of  merit  per- 
vading  an  immense  number  of  officers 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  man,  however  honestly 
disposed,  satisfactorily  to  select  out  of 
that  body  of  officers.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  obvious  course  to  adopt  ?  To 
retire  on  seniority.  The  Commissioners 
say — 

"  To  abolish  the  purchase  system,  and  to  leaye 
promotion  to  be  made  by  seniority  as  the  future 
rule  of  advancement,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a 
course  of  proceeding  most  injurious  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  British  Army." 

I  believe  that  every  dispassionate  man 
will  concur  in  that  opinion ;  and  here, 
again,  let  mo  appeal  to  a  precedent  which 
is  within  my  own  knowledge — the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Navy.  Have  we  heard  no 
complaints  of  selection  in  the  Navy? 
Has  any  man  ever  held  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  without  experi- 
encing a  painful  feeling  that,  right  or 
wrong,  however  anxious  he  might  bo  to 
do  justice,  ho  could  not  select  a  man  to 
command  a  ship  without  excluding  many 
other  deserving  men?  And  we  know 
the  result  is  that  the  man  who  makes 
the  selection  must  be  content  to  submit 
to  all  sorts  of  imputations.  Tho  result 
has  been  practically  to  confirm  the  lan- 
guage of  tho  Purchase  Commissioners 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  authorities  at 
the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  take  refuge 
from  these  imputations,  have  had  to 
come  down  to  selection  from  seniority. 
Commands  to  ships  are  conferred  to 
a  largo  extent  by  seniority  from  the 
impossibility  of  making  selections  from 
such  a  number  of  officers.  Then  there 
is  another  argument  on  tliis  question 
which  we  ought  not  to  disregard.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army  has  at  this  time— and  has  for 
some  time  had — to  appoint  by  selection 
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to  one  appointment,  and  to  one  only 
— that  is,  to  the  honoraiy  coloneldee  of 
our  regiments.  I  see  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  in  his  place,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  read  with  deep  regret  among  many 
misstatements  which  disfigure  the  pages 
he  has  published  on  this  subject  one 
most  painful  imputation  on  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the 
effect  that  in  making  these  selections  for 
honorary  colonelcies  he  has  been  guided 
by  social  rank  and  personal  interest.  A 
more  unjust  imputation  never  was  made. 
I  speak  in  the  presence  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  experience  I  have  no  doubt  has 
been  the  same  as  my  own.  For  nearly 
two  years  I  was  a  party  to  every  selec- 
tion made  by  His  RoyaJ  Highness  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  There  was  no 
appointment  made  without  my  consent. 
Sometimes  His  Boyal  Highness  has  con- 
sulted me  by  letter,  but  more  frequently 
I  went  with  him  down  the  Army  JOist, 
and  over  and  over  again  I  have  known 
him  pass  over  men  of  high  social  class 
and  distinction,  and  pick  out  some  officer 
solely  on  account  of  his  professional 
merits.  Is  not  this  enough  to  show  the 
difficulties  of  the  system  of  selection? 
While  I  am  vindicating,  as  I  feel  I 
ought  to  vindicate.  His  Boyal  Highness 
from  these  injurious  and  unjust  imputa- 
tions, I  desire  to  disclaim  on  my  own 
Eart  any  defence  of  tho  system  of  these 
onorary  colonelcies,  for  I  think  the 
system  is  not  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
might  very  easily  be  improved. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
social  position  and  general  merits  of  our 
officers — but  they  shall  be  very  few, 
ample  justice  having  boon  done  to  them 
by  previous  speakers.  The  idea  that 
our  officers  are  selected  with  reference  to 
their  rank  has,  I  think,  been  completely 
exploded ;  and  though  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  has  clung  to  that 
idea  until  he  has  brought  himself  to 
believe  it,  I  think  he  is  the  only  man 
who  entertains  the  idea  that  there  is 
anything  like  what  he  calls  a  **  class  mo- 
nopoly" in  favour  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  Army.  The  names  of  Clive  and 
Havelock  have  been  mentioned.  Why, 
Sir,  there  is  an  officer  at  this  moment 
holding  the  high  and  distinguished  rank 
of  Field  Marshal  in  the  British  Army, 
who  is  the  son  of  a  tradesman  of  this 
City  of  London.    I  mention  this  to  the 
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honoar  of  the  man,  to  the  lionoxiT  of  the 
system,  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
who  pretend  for  a  moment  that  the 
officers  of  our  Army  are  selected  firom  a 
privileged  class.  What  have  been  the 
services  of  our  Army  ?  In  this  debate 
I  think  we  have  not  made  enough  of  the 
fact  that  for  200  years  the  British  Army 
has  been  officered  under  this  system  of 
purchase;  and  what  have  been  its  re- 
sults ?  Have  we  not  gained  all  our  tri- 
imiphant  successes  imder  that  system; 
and  has  it  not  been  imder  that  eystem 
that  our  Army  has  placed  this  kingdom 
in  the  position  of  power  and  eminence 
which  it  now  enjoys?  I  believe  there 
is  no  Army  in  the  world  where  the 
officers  are  more  deserving  of  credit 
than  the  British  Army,  or  where  there 
is  a  better  feeling  between  the  officers 
and  men.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  would  have  the  Army  offi- 
cered in  a  more  professional  manner. 
But  I  say  that  is  in  your  own  power. 
By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  you  may  prescribe 
any  system  of  training  you  like,  and 
make  your  officers  what  you  please ;  but 
the  system  of  purchase  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  that  more  serious 
question,  what  is  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
Government  plan  ?  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary mistake  on  this  point.  He 
has  told  us  that  the  cost  of  doing  away 
with  purchase  would  be,  at  regulation 
prices,  £2,355,000,  or  at  extra-regulation 
prices,  £3,140,000.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  inaccuracies  into  which  my  hon. 
Priend  has  allowed  his  zeal  on  this  ques- 
tion to  hurry  him.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  comes 
down  to  the  House  and  teUs  us  that  it 
will  cost  from  £7,500,000  to  £8,500,000 
— and  I  doubt  the  accuracy  even  of  that 
estimate.  I  say  this,  of  course,  not  only 
subject  to  correction,  but  inviting  cor- 
rection. I  do  not  place  implicit  faith  in 
the  Paper  which  has  been  laid  before 
us  as  the  result  of  the  actuary's  calcula- 
tion. I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  basis  of  that  calcidation. 
Before  we  can  judge  of  its  correctness 
we  ought  to  know  on  what  basis  it  is 
founded.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1867, 
there  is  a  most  elaborate  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  in  every  regiment,  and 
the  regidation  sums  to  which  officers  of 
the  Anny  would  be  entitled.     The  Army 
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was  not  then  bo  large  as  it  is  now,  but 
the  value  of  the  regulation  price  at  that 
time  is  shown  to  be  upwards  of 
£7,100,000;  to  which  you  have  to  add 
£3,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  over-re- 
gulation price ;  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
&e  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  thfe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  buy  up  the 
commissions  of  the  Army  at  the  over- 
regulation  prices  at  a  less  cost  than  firom 
£10,000,000  to  £11,000,000.  This  is  a 
question  of  fact,  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  be  able  to  answer  me. 
I  have  given  the  reason  why  I  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  that  we 
can  get  rid  of  purchase  in  the  Army  for 
the  amount  of  £8,000,000.  But  sup- 
pose we  could  do  so,  is  there  any  evil  in 
the  system,  or  is  there  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  doing  away  with  it,  which 
would  justify  this  House  in  calling  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  England  to  provide 
that  large  sum  of  money  ?  What  is 
the  answer  of  the  Government  ?  Their 
answer  is  '*Yes."  They  say — "We 
cannot  connect  the  ^Reserves  with  the 
Army — ^we  cannot  re-organize  the  Army 
— so  long  as  this  system  of  purchase 
stands  in  our  way."  With  great  defer- 
ence to  the  high  authorities  who  sit 
opposite  to  me  I  venture  to  question 
that  statement.  At  all  events  I  say  you 
are  bound  to  give  us  some  better  reason 
than  we  have  yet  received.  I  listened 
with  great  attention  and  great  plea- 
sure to  the  able  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Ordnance  (Sir  Henry  Storks).  I  was 
glad  to  hear  him  address  the  House  in 
so  able  a  manner ;  but  I  must  question 
one  part  of  his  statement.  My  hon. 
Friend  gave  us  what  I  can  only  call  a 
very  vague  reason  for  doing  away  with 
purchase.  He  said — "When  we  come 
to  re-organize  the  Army  the  question  of 
purchase  meets  us  at  every  point."  When 
my  right  hon.  Friend  hajs  occupied  a 
seat  in  this  House  for  a  little  longer 
time  I  think  he  will  learn  that  in  dis- 
cussing subjects  of  great  national  im- 
portance opinion  cannot  be  changed  by 
vague  declarations.  We  want  some- 
thmg  a  little  more  specific — we  want  to 
be  told  what  are  those  points.  We  want 
to  know  where  they  arise  and  what  is 
their  nature,  and  in  what  way  they  meet 
us  at  every  point.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
did  go  on  to  give  us  one  of  his  points ; 
and,  with  great  submission  to  nim,  I 
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yenture  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
The  point  he  gaye  us  was  the  question 
of  comet  and  ensign.  What  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  question  ?  It  is  a  change 
which  I  suggested  at  the  War  Office, 
and  in  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  concurred. 
He  proceeded  to  effect  it  afterwards; 
and  when  ho  came  to  carry  it  out  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  he  was  met  by  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  over-regula- 
tion prices,  and  found  that  it  was  not  to 
bo  so  easily  arranged  as  he  had  sup- 
posed. He  therefore  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  over-regulation 
prices.  That  Commission  has  reported, 
and  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  prepared  to 
act  upon  their  Report.  I  know  of  no 
reason  whatever  to  i)revent  his  carrying 
into  effect  that  change  with  regard  to 
comets  and  ensigns  at  this  moment 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  or  with- 
out proceeding  in  any  way  to  destroy 
the  purchase  system.  There  was  another 
reason  assigned.  I  see  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Truro 
(Captain  Vivian)  in  his  place,  and  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  very  angry  with  me 
if  I  say  that  in  trying  to  teU  us  what 
one  of  those  points  was  that  met  them 
at  every  turn,  he  made  a  statement  which, 
if  it  had  come  from  some  young  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  maldne  a  maiden 
speech  upon  Army  affairs  which  he  did 
not  understand,  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  at ;  but  coming  as  it  did  from 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  when  I 
heard  it  I  coidd  hardly  believe  my  ears, 
and  when  I  read  it  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  The  statement  was  thi 


"  It  WM,  however,  proposed  that  officers  of  the 
Militia  should,  under  certain  conditions,  get  oom- 
rnissions  in  the  Line  ;  and  he  should  like  to  know 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  take  officers  under 
the  non -purchase  system,  and  place  them  side  by 
side  with  officers  in  the  Army,  each  of  whom  had 
paid  £450  for  his  commission ." 

Is  it  possible  that  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  gravely  put  that  question  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Has  he  forgotten 
the  Militia  officers  who  passed  into  the 
Line  in  the  Crimea,  and  who  were  all 
placed  side  by  side  with  officers  who  had 
given  £450  for  their  commissions  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  that  from  day  to  day  Sand- 
hurst officers  are  passed  into  the  Army 
without  having  paid  a  single  shilling 
for  their  commissions  ? 

Captaix  VIVIAN :  I  rise  to  explain. 
What  I  said  was,  that  the  only  officers 
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who  coold  go  to  the  Line  from  ihe 
Militia  were  officers  who  could  afford  to 
do  so  under  the  present  expensiye  pur- 
chase system. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  should 
like  to  know.  Sir,  whether  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  has  forgotten  the  men 
who  have  been  raised  from  the  ranks 
and  placed  with  officers  who  have  come 
in  under  the  purchase  system.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  severe  upon  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  with  whom  I  have  been 
so  long  associated  on  friendly  terms, 
when  I  say  that  if  he  makes  a  slip  of 
this  kind  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
But  all  I  want  to  state  is,  that  so  far  as 
the  Government  has  yet  informed  us 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  their  argu- 
ments to  support  the  pretence  that  you 
cannot  re-organize  the  Army  unless  you 
do  away  with  the  purchase  system. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  my  re- 
marks upon  this  immensely  important 
subject  without  taking  some  notice  of 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  with  regard  to  our 
Eeserves  and  our  Militia.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Militia,  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  say  that  the  statement  of  my 
right  hon.  Fnend  was  not  very  distinct. 
He  had  a  very  complicated  and  long 
statement  to  make,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  follow  it,  I  really  cannot 
understand  what  his  intentions  with  re- 

fard  to  the  Militia  are.  I  find  that  his 
Istimates  do  not  corresx)ond  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  and  that 
one  part  of  his  speech  does  not  cor- 
respond with  another.  The  Estimates 
show  the  full  quota  of  Militia  to  be 
128,000.  In  his  speech  he  speaks  of 
their  number  as  being  139,000,  and  frir- 
ther  of  45,000  men  which  were  at  some 
future  time  to  bo  added.  I  hope  when 
the  proper  time  arrives  that  he  will  give 
us  an  explanation  of  how  these  apparent 
discrepancies  arise.  But  my  main  point 
is  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  Imlitia 
of  this  country  is  the  force  on  which  we 
ought  to  rely  as  our  best,  surest,  and 
cheapest  Reserves — the  force  from  which 
we  ought  to  derive  the  military  strength 
that  may  be  necessary  over  and  above 
the  force  of  the  Eogular  Army.  I  think 
we  cannot  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  proper  strength  of  our  Militia ; 
and  I  must  say  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Government  have  not  told  us  in 
their  Army  scheme  of  the  present  year 
that  they  intend  to  raise  the  Militia  to 
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a  considerably  larger  amount  than  we 
have  any  intimation  of  at  present. 

After  haying  indulged  in  so  much 
criticism,  I  am  glad  that  there  are  points 
upon  which  I  am  able  to  concur  m  the 
views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
entirely  concur  with  Her  Majesty's  Gb- 
vemment  in  the  views  which  they  have 
stated  with  regard  to  compulsory  service. 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  exists  at  present  in  the  coimtry 
much  objection  to  this  principle ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  entirely  right  in  retaining  the 
power  of  compulsory  service.  It  has 
long  been  the  constitutional  nde  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Militia,  and  I  should  blame 
the  Government  most  severely  if  they 
did  not  retain  that  power.  Whether  my 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
with  me  on  another  point,  I  know  not ; 
but  certainly  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
proposals  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  and 
the  statement  of  the  BiU  on  the  subject 
of  substitutes  for  the  Militia.  [Mr. 
Caedwell  :  No  substitutes  are  allowed.] 
No  substitutes  are  allowed ;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  why  you  should  not  allow 
them.  The  object  of  the  Ballot,  when- 
ever you  resort  to  it,  is  to  get  the  best 
men  to  serve  the  Queen  ;  and  supposing 
the  lot  falls  upon  a  man  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  position  in  life  and  the 
various  calls  upon  him,  is  unable  to 
serve,  if  he  will  give  money  to  another 
man  to  serve  for  him,  I  believe  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties  and  also  to  the  advan- 
tage of  me  State.  In  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
compulsory  service,  however,  I  entirely 
agree ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
them  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to  do 
away  with  the  power  of  Lords  lieute- 
nant. I  think  they  are  right  to  bring 
under  one  authority  all  the  forces  that 
serve  with  the  Queen's  Commission.  As 
to  the  training  centres  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  establish,  I 
know  not  what  his  plan  wiU  be.  We 
shall  require  to  be  informed  how  he 
proposes  to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of 
the  troops  when  they  are  assembled  at 
those  training  centres.  I  hope  to  hear 
where  these  training  centres  are  to  be ; 
and  I  dwell  on  the  matter  with  some 
stress,  on  account  of  the  power  which  is 
proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill  to 
magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  to  levy 


local  rates  for  the  purpose  of  building 
barracks  for  the  IGlitia.  The  subje^ 
has  been  talked  over  a  good  deal  in  this 
House,  and  if  the  Government  depend 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  local  magis- 
trates of  this  cotmtry  to  impose  upon  the 
rates  the  burden  of  buil<Hng  barracks 
for  the  Militia,  deeply  sensible  as  we 
all  are  of  the  evils  of  the  billeting  sys- 
tem, I  very  much  doubt  whether  my 
ri&:ht  hon.  Friend  will  find  many  counties 
-if  I  may  judge  from  my  o4  neigh- 
bourhood — ready  to  come  forward  to 
incur  that  expense.  K  we  are  to  have 
training  centres,  where  bodies  of  15,000 
or  20,000  men  will  be  assembled,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  their  accom- 
modation. Well,  I  ask  when  consider- 
ing the  question  of  the  Reserve  Forces, 
what  are  the  changes  which  render  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system  neces- 
sary? I  cannot  find  them.  Several 
modes  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  by 
which  subalterns  could  be  passed  from 
the  Militia  into  the  Line  with  advantage 
to  both  services,  and  without  rendering 
abolition  of  purchase  necessary.  The 
proposal  for  a  combined  system  of  drill 
does  not  make  it  necessary  to  do  away 
with  purchase.  The  oidy  remaining 
point  where  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  fuse  t£e  Militia  with  the 
Line  was  in  regard  to  lending  officers 
from  the  Line  to  the  Militia.  I  thi'nlr 
that  is  a  very  good  proposal ;  but  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase ?    Nothing  whatever. 

There  remains  only  to  be  touched  upon 
the  serious  matter  of  our  Beserve  forces. 
If  I  rightly  imderstand  the  plan  of  the 
Government,  as  proposed  by  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend!^  the  Member  for 
Truro  (Captain  Vivian),  we  are  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  new  system  of  short  en- 
listments to  supply  our  Beserves,  by 
which  means  it  is  calculated  that,  in  the 
course  of  14  or  15  years,  we  shall  obtain 
an  adequate  Reserve.  Well,  Sir,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  wait  so  long.  Some 
more  prompt  and  decisive  measure  is 
necesBtury,  and  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Government  have  not  brought  before 
us  some  plan  connecting  more  directly 
the  Militia  with  the  Line,  and  thus  en- 
able us  in  that  direction  to  obtain  our 
Reserves.  I  am  disappoiated,  further, . 
that  the  Government  nave  given  us  no 
suggestion  for  utilizing  hSf-pay  and 
retired  officers  in  connection  with  our 
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Beserves;  and  I  am  also  disappointed 
at  the  obstinate  silence  of  the  (iovem- 
ment  on  that  which  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  conditions  of  the  re-organization 
of  the  Army — I  mean  the  absence'  of 
provision  with  regard  to  equipment  and 
transport  of  troops ;  to  the  civil  branches 
of  the  service ;  above  all,  to  the  artillery 
— in  fact,  all  those  arrangements  without 
which  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
in  face  of  any  national  emergency  for 
these  large  bodies  of  troops  to  take  the 
field.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  right — unneces- 
sarily as  I  think — to  mix  up  the  question 
of  the  re-organization  of  me  Army  with 
the  controverted  question  of  purchase. 
In  my  opinion  they  would  have  acted  far 
more  wisely  if  they  had  abstained  from 
any  reference  at  this  moment  to  the  pur- 
chase system.  I  wish  they  had  given  us 
a  weU-prepared  scheme  for  strengthening 
the  defences  of  the  country,  and  then, 
if  they  had  foimd  practically  in  working 
out  their  scheme  that  purchase  in  the 
Army  actually  stood  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement, they  could  have  come  down 
to  this  House  with  far  stronger  reasons 
than  they  can  adduce  now  for  asking 
Parliament  to  do  away  with  that  system. 
But  in  proposing  this  crude  scheme,  with 
abolition  of  purchase  as  the  head  and 
front  of  their  measure,  they  lead  to  the 
unavoidable  suspicion  that  some  political 
motive  is  at  the  root  of  it. 

I  am  boimd  to  say  before  I  sit  down 
that  I  agree  very  much  with  what  fell 
from  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho)  the  other 
evening,  with  regard  to  the  Amendment 
that  has  been  moved  by  my  hon.  and 
ff aUant  Friend  the  Member  for  Berkshire 
(Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay).  I  am  sorry  he 
has  directed  his  Amendment  to  one  part 
only  of  this  measure,  instead  of  making 
it  rest  upon  a  wider  foundation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  with  respect  to  the 
vote  he  proposes  to  give— or  rather 
which  he  proposes  not  to  give — on  this 
Amendment.    So  far  as  that  Amendment 

foes,  I  fully  agree  with  it,  and  if  my 
on.  and  gallant  Friend  proceeds  to  a 
Division  he  shall  have  my  cordial  sup- 
port. But,  Sir,  I  should  hope  it  would 
be  the  opinion  of  all  who  share  my  views 
upon  this  subject,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  this 
great  question  cannot  rest  there.    I  trust 
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it  will  be  discussed  and  re-discussed,  and 
dealt  with  in  every  shape  and  form ;  for 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that,  when 
it  has  been  thoroughly  debated.  Parlia- 
ment will  agree  to  the  adoption  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  extravagant 
proposal  ever  submitted  to  the  House  of 

Commons. 

Me.  TEEVELYAN*:  Sir,  I  must 
apologize  forinterposingbetween  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Osborne) 
and  his  audience ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
can  always  make  a  full  House,  while  I 
am  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  finding 
one,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  few  facts 
and  figures  which  have  been  somewhat 
left  out  of  sight  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
John  Pakington)  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
War  Office,  but  he  has  also  thrown  his 

Erotection  over  the  other  great  spending 
)epartment  which  he  has  administered 
in  his  day,  and  has  made  a  speech  not 
so  much  against  abolishing  purchase  in 
the  Army  as  in  favour  of  instituting  it 
in  the  Navy.  But  it  would  have  been 
as  well  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the 
services,  and  left  me  alone,  for  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  far  too  much 
has  already  been  said  about  my  personal 
relation  to  this  question.  One  speaker 
after  another  has  accused  me  in  general 
terms  of  making  misstatements.  Of  these 
charges  the  most  definite  is  that  brought 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet — that  I  under- 
rated at  Edinburgh  the  amoimt  required 
for  the  compensation  of  officers  who  had 
purchased.  But  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  took  the  last 
available  calculation  made  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  War  Office.  And  where 
did  that  calculation  see  the  light  ?  Why, 
in  the  War  Office  Report,  consequent  on 
the  very  Blue  Book  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  been  thrusting  down  our 
throats  for  the  last  hour,  telling  us  to 
listen  to  what  he  calls  its  solemn  warn- 
ings. Then  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  South  Shropshire  (Major  Ge- 
neral Sir  Percy  Herbert)  complains  that 
I  talked  of  putting  up  commissions  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder — the  identical 
form  of  words,  by  the  way,  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
says — 

"  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  had 
made  a  ttatement  to  that  effect,  not  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  but  deliberately  in  a  speech,  which  he  had 
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•ubiaqaeDtly  printed  and  published  in  the  form  of  calling  purcliase  an  aristocratic  system, 

?h^*"?cJri!;e  system  M^t%M^^ow*i^fo^^^  ^^  "^®^'  ^^^'^^  ^^  *^®  ^^®  breath, 

truth"  wasTthat  {he^seni^r'  oXe^  oHhe  list!  condemned  the  aboHtion  of  it  as  a  demo- 

whether  he  were  captain  or  lieutenant,  could  not  cratio   notion.   ^  But   Lord   Palmerston' 

be  passed  orer  by  any  junior  oflSoer,  provided  he  who  always  weighed  his  words,  said  in 

was  possessed  of  the  regulation  price,  if  he  chose  Parliament  that  it  was — 

^    '  "Desirable  to  connect  the  higher  classes  of 

Does  the  hon.  Member,  after  the  refuta-  society  with  the  Army,  and  he  did  not  know  any 

tions  of  his  statement  made  by  the  hon.  ^^^  effective  method  of  connecting  them  than 

Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  Il^^.f  °jl°L'"*'^^^^^^                              ^^  ^" 

,.     ,,      -ri       k  t     ^    ,    n           1  With  greater  rapiditi  tban  they  would  by  mere 

and  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  con-  seniority." 

tinue  to  maintain  that  officers  are  in  the  .,,,.,.,        t.          .•.-,.■, 

habit  of  insisting  upon  their  claim  to  The  nght  hon.  Baronet  cited  the  cases  of 

promotion  without  being  prepared  to  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Henrf  Havelodt  «w 

pay  more  than  the  regulation  price  ?    H  ^^"^  o^  ^^  people  who  had  nsen  to  high 

you  want  miUtary  e^dence  t^ the  con-  command  under  the  purchase  system; 

trary,  take  what  General  Sir  John  Mac-  ^«*  '*  "^l}"*®  unjustifiable  to  quote  such 

donald,  when  Adjutant  General,  deposed  ^^^  ^  mtnesses  against  their  own  opi- 

before  a  Eoyal  Commission—  ^°tritS*''ttiui-"'                ^^"' '"" 

"  There  is  no  member  of  a  regimental  society  ^ 

so  unpopular  as  he  who  proclaims  his  determina-  "  I  was  purchased  OTer,  I  used  to  say,  by  three 

tion  not  to  exceed  the  regulated  price,  thereby  sots  and  two  fools,  so  that  I  presume  I  must  per- 

standing  as  an  obstacle  to  promotion  by  purchase  suade  myself  that  it  is  a  pleasant  Tariety  to  be 

in  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs."  superseded  by  a  man  of  sense  and  gentlemanly 

Ajci*-rij         JT           jix~^^  habits.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  honour  of  an  old 

And  Sir  Edward  Lugard  last  year  ex-  ^i ^.^^  ^„  ^^e  point  of  ha/ng  his  juniors  put  over 

pressed  his  full  concurrence  m  that  view,  him  is  so  sensitiTc,  that,  if  I  had  no  family  to 

If,  then,  officers  insist  on  their  nominal  support,  and  the  right  of  choice  in  my  own  hands, 

right,  what  becomes  of    that  pleasant  I  would  not  serre  one  hour  longer." 

esprit  de  carps  of  which  we  have  heard  so  Fortunately  for  his  country,  Havelock 

much  lately  ?   But  there  is  not  a  mihtary  j^^d  a  family  to  support.     Lord  Clyde's 

man  inside  the  House,  or  out  of  it,  who  experience  of  the  purchase  system  may 

is  not  perfectly  well  aware  that,  m  stating  ^^  gathered  from  his  evidence  before  the 

that  such  a  right  existed  only  m  name,  I  Commission  of  1856.     When  asked— 

was  stating  the  precise  truth.    The  right  ^            .  ,    ,      ,                ^           .     , 

hon.    and    gaUant   Member   for    South  "  Do  you  thmk  that  the  systeni  of  promotion  by 

c_          T_.      P             J                      J*       X    x-L  purchase  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Army, 

Shropshire  has  made  an  exception  to  the  ^y  dispiriting  many  excellent  officers  who  find 

kind  and  moderate  manner  in  which,  on  themseWes  passed  over  ? "    he  replies :  *'  As  re- 

the  whole,  I  have  been  treated  by  hon.  gards  those  individuals  who  have  been  passed  over, 

and  gallant  Gentlemen.     He  is  reported  certainly.     I  have  known  very  many  estimable 

inthenewspapers-a^dhasnotbeenat  r>ot;::fp'':tt;,\"otSa°n^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  pams  to  deny  it— to  have  reterred  to  but  who  could  not  purchase  ;  when  such  men  were 

me  at  a  large  meeting  of  his  neighbours  purchased  over,  their  ardour  cooled,  and  they  fre- 

as  a  political    adventurer,   who   abused  quently  left  the  service,  or,  when  they  continued, 

the  Commander-in-Chief  in  order  to  get  ^^  ^*»  from  necessity,  and  not  from  any  love  of  the 

office.  The  right  hon.  and  gaUant  Mem-  P'of^w^o*^-' 

ber  held  a  place  about  the  Court  during  When  purchase  is  abolished,  we  shall 
the  late  Administration.  I  suppose  he  get  many  more  Clydes  and  Havelocks, 
wished  to  prove  to  the  editor  of  the  and  we  shall  get  them  in  the  full  vigour 
Financial  Reform  Tracts  that  the  office  of  their  years.  Thus,  when  brought  to 
was  not  a  sinecure.  But  His  Royal  the  proof,  this  indefinite  volume  of  ac- 
Highness  is  too  kindly  and  worthy  a  cusations  of  misstatement  and  misrepre- 
gentleman  to  be  grateful  to  the  hon.  sentation  resolves  itself  into  three  charges. 
Member  for  employing  such  weapons  in  as  to  all  of  which  I  have,  I  think  suffi- 
his  defence.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  ciently  justified  myself, 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  others  as  But  now  I  pass  to  a  more  interesting 
to  my  allegation  that  the  command  of  question — the  method  by  which  the  Go- 
the  Army  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  mono-  vemment  proposes  to  exting^uish  pur- 
poly.  A  noble  Lord  twitted  me  with  chase.  As  regards  the  amount  of  money 
talking  *' aristocratic  rubbish,  "while  the  that  will  be  required,  many  and  very 
right  hon.  Baronet  took  me  to  task  for  various  statements  have  been  floating 
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about  the  House.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  never  was  a  more  stupendous 
fabric  of  financial  assertion  founded  on  a 
more  frail  basis  of  financial  fact.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Tipperary, 
in  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  speech, 
put  the  expense  of  abolishing  purchase 
at  £8,000,000,  £9,000,000,  £10,000,000, 
and  £14,000,000. 

Colonel  WHITE :  I  simply  explained 
that  it  was  extremely  possible  that  the 
money  might  amount  to  £14,000,000. 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  The  hon.  and 
raUant  Member,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  Q-ovemment  calculation,  really 
took  the  figures  that  came  uppermost. 
It  is,  however,  easy  to  ascertain  what 
the  maximum  expense  would  be.  A 
member  of  the  leading  firm  of  Army 
agents  gave  the  entire  sum  invested  in 
conmiissions  at  £7,668,000  for  the  re- 
gulation price,  and  £3,577,000  for  the 
over-regulation  price ;  in  all,  £11, 250, 000. 
I  have  had  a  careful  estimate  made  out 
by  a  most  competent  authority,  which 
places  the  amoimt  at  £10,871,000. 
tet  us  call  it  £11,000,000.  But  this 
£11,000,000  would  only  have  to  be  paid 
in  case  the  whole  Army  were  disbanded 
at  once — an  absolutely  impossible  contin- 

Eency.  Large  deductions  must  be  made 
■om  the  capital  sum.  No  officer  would 
get  anything  who  remained  on  for  the 
sake  of  the  higher  promotion,  except 
that,  when  he  became  a  major-general, 
he  would  receive  something  which  would 
represent  the  purse  which,  imder  the 
existing  state  of  things,  would  be  made 
up  in  the  regiment.  No  one  would  get 
anything  who  retired  on  full-pay,  or 
who  was  invalided  on  half-pay.  Wlien 
we  consider  that,  as  an  inducement  to 
men  to  sacrifice  the  chance  of  receiving 
back  their  capital,  the  nation  already 
offers  annuities  to  the  extent  of  £500,000 
a-year  in  the  shape  of  different  forms  of 
retirement,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  a  difference  of  £3,000,000 
between  the  gross  liabilities  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  actual  sum  which  we  shall 
eventually  have  to  pay,  which  will  be 
imder — as  I  believe,  very  much  imder — 
£8,000,000.  It  must  be  remembered, 
likewise,  that  no  one  will  cost  us  any- 
thing who  dies,  and  no  one  who  is  killed 
in  action  will  render  us  liable  to  more 
than  the  regulation  price.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
re-consider  his  determination  to  limit  the 
annual   retirements.     We   should   not 
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keep  unwding  officers;  and  we  need 
not,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  retire- 
ments will  limit  itself  by  a  self-adjusting 
process.  Every  officer  who  leaves,  in 
all  ranks  except  the  lowest,  causes  pro- 
motion which  tempts  others  to  stay. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  lest,  as  has 
been  said,  we  should  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  find  ourselves  with  no  Army 
and  no  Consolidated  Fund.  The  yearly 
payments  made  to  officers  leaving  the 
Anny  will  probably  not  exceed  the  an- 
nual £850,000  of  the  five  years  past; 
and,  if  more  is  required,  we  shall  recover 
it  by  the  diminution  of  our  estimates 
for  half-pay  and  full-pay  retirement.  I 
hope  to  be  excused  if  I  pass  over  what 
has  been  said  by  many  who,  in  this  de- 
bate, have  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  character  of  economists,  and  go 
straight  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warrington  (Mr.  Bylands) 
with  reference  to  the  extra-regulation 
prices ;  the  determination  to  pay  which, 
according  to  the  Q-ovemment  Betum, 
will  involve  us  in  liabilities  to  the  ulti- 
mate amount  of  £2,821,000.  The  House 
is  always  inclined  to  believe  what  is 
told  them  by  a  man  who  believes  it  him- 
self, and  listened  with  deserved  atten- 
tion while  the  hon.  Member  described 
how  the  over-regulation  prices  had 
grown  up,  and  how  persistently  the  na- 
tion had  tried  to  check  them.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Warrants  of  1720 
and  1760,  that  forbade  such  payments; 
to  the  solemn  declaration  of  non-com- 
plicity in  the  practice  exacted  fix)m  offi- 
cers in  1784 ;  to  the  circular  letter  of 
1804 ;  to  the  successive  penal  Acts  of 
1807,  1809,  and  1815.  He  showed  the 
nature  and  multiplicity  of  the  powers 
with  which  the  nation  had  armed  the 
military  authorities,  and  which  those 
authorities  have  always  shnmk  from 
using.  It  is  much  to  ti[ie  credit  of  the 
present  War  Minister  that,  as  soon  as 
he  took  the  Army  into  his  own  hands, 
he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  this  state  of 
things.  When  once,  by  subordinating 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  he  had  become  responsible  for 
the  discipline  and  promotion  of  the 
Army,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sidered himself  likewise  responsible  for 
its  morality.  He  determined  that  the 
payment  of  the  over-regulation  prices 
shoidd  be  either  legsd  or  criminal ;  that 
the  law  should  be  either  altered  or  kept. 
He  would  not  continue  that  system  of 
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collusion  with  illegality,  dignified  by 
the  title  of  official  non-reeognition,  which 
is  now  to  cost  us  so  dear.  That  defiance 
of  the  law  which  the  Horse  Guards,  ever 
since  there  had  been  a  Horse  Guards, 
had  acquiesced  in  and  protected,  the 
plain  right  feeling  of  an  English  states- 
man refused  to  tolerate  for  a  day.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Warrington  now  pro- 
tests against  the  taxpayers  being  called 
upon  to  compensate  officers  who,  for 
their  own  convenience  and  interest,  had 
deliberately  violated  the  law.  Now, 
Sir,  if  we  refuse  to  pay  these  over-regu- 
lation prices,  we  must  adopt  one  of  three 
courses.  The  hon.  Members  forWarring- 
ton  (Mr.  Bylands)  and  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  would  have  us  altogemer  refuse 
to  recognize  these  prices,  either  in  the 
way  of  compensation  or  of  repression. 
They  would  allow  officers  to  make  pecu- 
niary arrangements  among  themselves ; 
and,  in  fact,  would  permit  the  continu- 
ance of  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
bonus  system.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
you  cannot  stamp  out  purchase.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  has  been  stamped  out 
of  every  other  service  under  the  Grown. 
Our  present  military  system  took  its 
origin  at  a  time  when  every  public  ap- 
pointment had  its  selling  vaLue.  Those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  read  their  **  Pepys  " 
will  remember  that  Pepys  was  made 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  1660,  and  immedi- 
ately received  a  bid  of  £500.  So  legiti- 
mate did  the  transaction  appear  to  him 
that  he  ''prayed  to  God  to  direct  me 
what  I  do  herein."  Presently  a  former 
holder  turned  up  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Barlow, 

**  An  old  consumptiTe  man,  and  fair  oom- 
plexioned.  After  mnoh  talk,  I  did  grant  him 
what  he  asked — namely,  £50  per  annum  if  my 
salary  he  not  increased,  and  £100  in  case  it  be 
X350." 

A  fortnight  after,  he  gets  an  offer  of 
£1,000,  **  which  made  my  mouth  water." 
Now,  Sir,  what  is  there  peculiar  about 
the  conditions  of  military  life  which  for- 
bids us  to  hope  that  this  bad  practice, 
which  was  banished  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688  from  the  Admiralty,  the  Law 
Courts,  and  the  Civil  Departments,  can 
be  eradicated  from  the  Army?  Why 
has  it  not  been  eradicated  hitherto?' 
Why  have  Royal  Warrants  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  circular  letters  and  declara- 
tions on  honour,  denunciations  of  £bie 
and  imprisonment  on  principals  and  ac- 
cessories, been  all  equally  futile  ?    For 


the  simple  reason  that  you  were  dealing 
with  that  which  the  Government  recog- 
nized to  be  the  subject  of  sale  and  barter. 
Once  allow  an  article  to  be  merchant- 
able, and  you  cannot  interfere  to  regu- 
late its  current  value.  You  can  no  more 
meddle  with  the  commission  market 
than  vou  can  with  the  com  market.  But 
extiB^Bli  purchase  root  and  branch, 
give  tiie  officers  no  reason  to  think  that 
tiiey  have  been  ill-used,  and  you  will 
enable  the  military  authorities  effectu- 
ally to  employ  their  means  of  repression, 
when  once  you  have  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  law  the  moral  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession. While  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  economy,  I  do  claim  for  Ministers 
that  they  are  better  economists  than  my 
hon.  Friends  the  Members  for  Warring- 
ton and  Birmingham.  Why  are  we 
bent  on  extinguishing  purchase  ?  Be- 
cause  the  Army  is  in  pawn  to  its  officers, 
and  the  nation  wishes  to  get  it  back 
into  its  own  hands,  in  order  that  officers 
may  be  reduced  or  changed  about  as 
economy  and  the  requirements  of  the 
service  demand.  But  if  we  are  to  re- 
cognize a  bonus  system — and,  by  con- 
sidering it  as  a  set-off  against  the  non- 
payment by  the  public  of  the  over-regu- 
lation prices,  you  do  so  recognize  it — 
you  actually  leave  the  service  as  un- 
elastic  and  beyond  your  own  control  as 
ever.  We  could  not  transfer  officers 
from  the  Line  to  the  Militia  or  Volun- 
teers. We  could  not  diminish  the  super- 
fluity in  one  regiment,  or  fill  up  the 
vacuity  in  another.  To  deal  thus  &eely 
would  be  to  disturb  the  operation  of  the 
bonus  system,  and  to  cheat  the  men  who 
had  sunk  their  money  under  it.  Which, 
then,  are  the  better  economists — ^the 
Gt)verQment,  which  proposes  to  pay 
£8,000,000  to  get  rid  of  purchase,  or 
my  hon.  Friends,  who  propose  to  pay 
£6,000,000  to  keep  it?  For  my  own 
part,  I  absolutely  refuse  to  vote  not 
£5,000,000,  but  a  single  halfpenny,  un- 
less we  buy  out  purchase  entirely,  at 
once  and  for  ever.  And  now.  Sir — 
and  here  I  must  ask  my  hon.  Friend 
carefully  to  follow  me,  as  I  am  anxious 
not  to  misrepresent  him — it  appeared  as 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Warrington  was 
in  a  manner  carried  away  by  the  accept- 
ance his  remarks  met  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentlemen  opposite — an  accept- 
ance which  arose  rather  fi'om  a  liking 
for  a  bonus  system  than  from  sympathy 
with  his  denimoiation  of  the  illegality  a£ 
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the   over-regulation  prices.     The  hon. 
Member  said  that  he  wished  to  show 
justice,    and    even   indulgence,   to  the 
Army;  and  that  he  was  not  averse  to 
paying  down  the  regulation   prices   at 
once,  leaving  the  over-regulation  prices 
to  take  care  of  themselves.    My  hon. 
and    gallant    Friend  the   Member   for 
Eipon  (Sir  Henry  Storks)  has  explained 
with  admirable  force  and  clearness  how, 
if  this  course  was  adopted,  officers  who 
had  purchased  would  keep  the  promotion 
whicn  they  had  bought,  while  they  got 
back  the    money  wherewith  they  had 
bought  it.  It  would  result  in  men  eating 
their  cake,  and  having  it,  too,  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Such  a  measure  would  likewise  involve 
a  complete  stagnation  in  promotion  from 
this  day  forth.     Every  officer  who  re- 
ceived his  regulation  price  would  forfeit 
his  claim  to  retirement  on  full  or  half- 
pay,  and*  would  consequently  have  no 
conceivable  inducement  for  leaving  the 
Army.    The  Government  scheme  pre- 
serves to  us  all  the  boasted  advantages 
of  purchase  as  far  as  the  present  genera- 
tion of  officers  are  concerned,  because  it 
makes  retirement  from  the  Army  the 
condition  of  getting  back  their  money. 
But  if  we  pay  down  money  now,   we 
shall  have  a  far  more  serious  block  than 
exists  in  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and  we 
shall  at  no  long  time  hence  be  forced  to 
institute  a  system  of  special  pensions, 
in  order  to  clear  our  lists.  The  full  value 
of  the  regulation  prices  is  £7,668,000. 
The  Government  relies  on  being  able 
to  extinguish  both  the  regulation  and 
the  non-regulation  prices  for  something 
under  £8,000,000.     So  that  if  we  adopt 
the  advice  of  my  hon.  Friends,  we  shall 
pay  down  at  once  very  much  the  same 
sum  which  the  Government  proposes  to 
spread  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
we  shall  not  get  rid  of  purchase  after 
all.     But,  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  over-regula- 
tion prices,  a  third  course  remains  ;  and 
I  hope  that  hon.  Members  will  attend  to 
what  I  am  now  going  to  say,  because 
this  is  the  course  that  would  infallibly 
be  adopted.    My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Warrington  (Mr.  Rylands)  in- 
tends to  move  that  the  extra-regulation 
money  should  not  bo  paid.     I  shall  vote 
against  him,  beinff  unwilling  to  punish 
officers  for  the  snortcomings  or   their 
superiors.      Some  people — by  no  means 
favourable  to   the   purchase  system — 
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hope  that  this  Bill  will  be  lost.  Hy 
hon.  Friend  appears  to  be  one  of  them, 
for  he  says  that  it  is — 

"  Far  better  to  wait  for  a  good  measure  tlum'do 
wrong  to  carry  it.  In  1785,  a  statesman  came 
down  to  the  Houso  and  proposed  the  disfranehiso* 
ment  of  30  boroughs  with  compensation ;  but  in 
1832  a  groat  number  of  rotten  boroughs  were 
disfranchised  without  any  compensation  at  all." 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  fortunate  instance  to 
select  of  the  advantages  of  procrastina- 
tion.     If,  during  the  47   years  which 
elapsed  between  1785  and  1832,  there 
had  been  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  representatives  of   36  large 
centres  of  industry,  our  national  histoiy 
might   have    been   changed;  the   Na- 
tional Debt  might  have  been   half  of 
what    it    is;     and    we   might    be    ac- 
knowledging  at  this  moment  that  the 
£1,000,000    or    £1,500,000    spent    on 
buying  up  those  borough  interests  had 
been  the  best  investment  we  had  ever 
made  as  a  nation.     We  should  do  ill  to 
wait,  I  do  not  say  47  years,  but  seven 
years,  or  even  four,  in  order  to  reform 
the  Army  somewhat  more  cheaply.  Long 
before  47  years  have  come  to  an  end  we 
shall  have  saved,   by  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  very  much  more  than  as  many 
millions.    What  is  the  state  of  the  ease  ? 
There    has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
popular  interest  taken  in  this  question ; 
but — though  I  am  naturally  the  last  to 
underrate  the  intensity  of  that  interest 
— it  cannot  be  denied  that  public  feel- 
ing has  not  yet  showed  itself  strongly 
enough  to  force  the  hands  of  a  reluctant 
Government.      The  Ministry  has  anti- 
cipated the  tendency  of  opinion,  and  for 
two  reasons.     It  is  not  advantageous 
for  the    discipline   of   the  Army  that 
the  officering  of  that  Army  should  any 
longer  be  matter  for  general  and  vehe- 
ment discussion.     This  consideration  is 
said  to  have  much  weight  with  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief.     In 
the   next  place,   the    Government   felt 
that  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in 
the  purchase  system  were  too  delicate 
in  their  nature  to  commit  to  the  hazard 
of  a  long  agitation.    The  Ministers  have 
in  this   measure   steered  carefully  be- 
tween injustice  and  undue  concession; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  thinlr  that 
the  Army  recognize  that  it  is  so.     They 
have  hit  exactly  the  right  time.     Before 
this,  the  aristocratic  element  in  our  Con- 
stitution W81S  so  strong  that  the  nation 
woxild  have  had  to  give  too  much.    The 
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popular  element  is  now  growing  so 
strong  that  this  is  the  last  chance  or  our 
not  having  to  give  too  little.  Siippose  the 
BiU  lost — and  if  lost,  it  would  be  by  the 
votes  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  pur- 
chase for  itself,  and  not  of  those  who 
wish  to  save  the  money  that  would  be 
spent  in  paying  for  it — ^we  should  have 
every  politician  in  the  coimtry  eagerly 
discussing  whether  or  not  the  command 
of  our  Army,  with  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  appertaining  to  it,  should 
be  confined  to  some  6,000  families  who 
can  afford  to  purchase,  or  should  be 
thrown  open  to  every  Englishman, 
Scotchman,  and  Irishman,  who  has  edu- 
cation enough  to  succeed  in  an  open 
competition.  The  question  would  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  of  Parliament 
to  the  platform,  and  in  times  of  political 
excitement  we  all  know  what  the  plat- 
form is.  Public  meetings  imderstand 
broad  and  simple  principles,  but  they 
are  not  places  where  you  can  refine  or 
distinguish.  Now,  the  existence  of  pur- 
chase is  a  question  governed  by  the 
most  broad,  simple,  and  intelligible  con- 
siderations; but  the  compensation  for 
its  abolition  is,  of  all  problems,  the  most 
abstruse  and  complicated.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  most  eloquent  and  precise  of 
speakers — I  doubt  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bichmond  (Sir 
Roundell  Palmer)  himself — arg^uing  in 
favour  of  the  recognition  of  over-reciila- 
tion  prices,  would  not  have  his  audience 
carried  away  from  him  by  anyone  who 
could  string  three  sentences  together, 
and  who  appealed  to  his  hearers  not  to 
reimburse  those  officers,  whose  influence 
in  the  Legislature  had  just  defeated  a 
Bill  which  was  to  make  our  Army  na- 
tional, one  farthing  of  what  they  had 
expended  contrary  to  the  express  in- 
junctions of  the  law.  Quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  purchase,  the  time  must 
come  sooner  or  later  when  a  Government 
will  be  forced  to  say — **  We  are  respon- 
sible for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
Even  if  a  Bill  expressly  abolishing  pur- 
chase cannot  get  through  Parliament, 
we  still  are  bound  to  do  what  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  demands.  We  must 
ignore  purchase,  and  appoint,  promote, 
and  transfer  officers  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time."  What,  Sir, 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  declaration 
on  the  commission  market  ?  It  would  be 
like  the  City  the  day  that  the  Gumeys 
failed — ^it  would  be  like  the  Exchange 


at  Liverpool,  if  a  material  superseding 
cotton  was  discovered  a  Zd,  a-pound. 
But  there  is  another  contingency — the 
very  contingency  with  a  view  to  which 
we  maintain  an  Army — a  war.  We  all 
know  the  operation  of  a  war  upon  pur- 
chase. In  a  regiment  ordered  on  active 
service,  no  one  may  sell  or  go  on  half- 
pay.  Officers  are  required  in  such  num- 
bers to  replace  those  who  fall  or  are  in- 
valided, that  commissions  become  as 
plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  no  one 
wiU  buy  an  article  wHot  is  a  drug  in 
the  market.  If  long  enough,  and  senous 
enough,  a  war  sends  the  price  down 
almost  to  nothing.  We  must  expect 
reverses;  and,  vrith  public  opinion  on 
the  question  in  its  present  state,  the  flrst 
disaster  would  break  down  the  purchase 
system  like  a  pack  of  cards ;  and  then — 
whether  we  gave  compensation  at  the 
current  prices  of  the  day,  or  whether,  in 
a  flt  of  national  wrath  and  injustice  such 
a  great  crisis  is  apt  to  bring,  we  refused 
to  pay  any  compensation  at  all  —  those 
who  hate  purchase,  without  ceasing  to 
feel  pride  in  our  Army,  would  reflect 
with  pain  that  the  system  had  been 
abolished  at  the  cost  of  the  private  for- 
tunes of  those  men  who  were  actually  at 
that  moment  defending  us  in  the  fleld. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
thought  it  best  to  abstain  from  indica- 
ting the  scale  of  pension  which  he  pro- 
poses to  institute  when  our  Army  has 
become  a  non-purchase  force.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  wisdom  of  keeping  silence 
on  this  head;  but  hon.  Members  have 
supplied  the  omission  by  a  series  of  the 
most  alarming,  but,  happily,  the  most 
diversified  prophecies  as  to  the  amount 
of  retirement  which  wiU  henceforward 
be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  a  due 
flow  of  promotion.  The  expense  of  a 
scheme  of  retirement  based  on  sound 
principles  can,  however,  be  pretty  closely 
ascertained,  if  only  we  are  agreed  upon 
what  those  principles  are.  The  first 
condition  of  a  good  system  is,  that  we 
should  have  a  fixed  establishment  of 
officers,  from  generals  downwards,  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  amoimt  of 
active  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  each 
rank,  and  that  we  should  promote  only 
within  that  establishment.  The  next 
condition  is,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  retire  permanentiy  on  half^ 
pay,  except  officers  invalided  before  a 
certain  age-naay  20  years'  service.  With 
this  exception,  half-pay  should  be  con- 
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fined  to  its  legitimate  function^  that  of 
providing  a  temporary  maintenance  for 
those  who  for  a  time  are  prevented  by 
ill-health  from  performing  their  duties. 
The  third  condition  is,  uiat,  when  an 
officer  is  retired,  his  career  should  be 
closed.  From  that  day  forward,  his 
pension  should  be  subject  neither  to  in- 
crease or  diminution.  The  expensive 
anomaly  of  promoting  on  the  half-pay 
list  should  entirely  cease.  The  foiuth 
condition  is,  that  an  ago  should  be  fixed 
at  which  of&cers  may  retire  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  another  at  which  they 
must  retire  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  no  further  oc- 
casion for  their  services.  These  are 
virtually  the  main  principles  of  that 
system  of  naval  promotion  and  retire- 
ment devised  by  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  has  given  genuine 
and  wide-spread  satisfaction  to  the  work- 
ing members  of  the  service,  and  is 
rapidly  rendering  our  expenditure  on 
pay  and  pensions  enduraole  and  intel- 
ligible. A  scheme  based  on  the  above- 
named  conditions  was  submitted  to  the 
War  Office  Committee  of  1857-8— a  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  examine 
counter-calculations  of  Army  reformers, 
and  which,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  reported  on  those  calculations,  I 
will  not  say  in  a  hostile,  but  in  a  critical 
spirit.  This  Committee,  whose  conclu- 
sions on  all  other  points  have  been  re- 
ferred to  over  and  over  again  in  this 
debate  as  so  many  revelations  irom. 
Heaven,  foimd  that  the  retired  full-pay 
for  that  part  of  the  Army  where  pur- 
chase now  exists,  exclusive  of  the  House- 
hold troops,  would  be  £512,000.  The 
same  data  were  submitted  to  Dr.  Farr, 
Government  statistician  and  Follow  of 
the  Eoyal  Society,  who  computed  that 
£359,000  per  annum  woidd  be  required 
in  case  all  officers  came  to  be  major 
generals,  and  then  retired  on  £800  a- 
year — of  course  an  impossible  suppo- 
sition. But  if  officers  who  did  not  re- 
main to  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the 
higher  ranks  went  out  of  the  service  as 
captains — ^the  natural  result  of  a  system 
of  selection  under  which  no  inefficient 
man  could  become  a  field  officer — the 
cost  of  the  scheme,  according  to  Dr. 
Farr,  would  still  be  something  imder 
£400,000.  Take  the  Ordnance  Corps— 
the  funds  appropriated  to  retirement 
have  hitherto  kept  the  Ordnance  Corps 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.     A  lieutenant 
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colonel  in  a  purchase  regiment  serves, 
on  an  average,  23  years  8  months  before 
reaching  his  rank.  A  lieutenant  oolonel 
in  the  Artillery  at  present  obtains  his 
rank  in  23  years.  A  major  in  a  pur- 
chasing regiment  spends  18  years  in 
attaining  his  majority.  A  first  captain 
in  the  Artillery  gets  his  rank  in  1 6  years. 
What,  then,  is  the  sum  of  money  ex- 
pended in  producing  these  results  ?  The 
fuU-pay  retirement  for  the  two  corps 
amounts  to  £68,400  per  annum.  There 
were  some  other  payments,  but  the  sum 
total  must  be  within  £90,000  a-year. 
There  were,  after  some  deductions,  900 
officers  whose  promotion  is  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  a  retirement  of  £  100 
a-head — a  result  fairly  borne  out  by  the 
analogous  case  of  the  Boyal  Marines. 
Now,  the  officers  of  tlie  purchasing  por- 
tion of  the  Army  borne  on  the  English 
Estimates  are,  as  near  as  possible,  4,000. 
A  rule-of- three  sum  gives  us  £400,000 
a-ycar  as  the  amount  of  retirement  which 
these  officers  would  require  when  their 
conditions  of  service  were  assimilated  to 
those  of  the  Ordnance  Corps.  Placing 
these  various  calculations  side  by  side, 
we  may  venture  to  estimate  the  probable 
cost  of  retirement  at  a  maximum  of 
£500,000 — the  exact  figure  given  by  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Loyd 
Lindsay)  who  moved  the  Amendment 
which  we  are  now  discussing. 

Those  hon.  Members  who  have  fol- 
lowed my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  in 
support  of  his  Amendment,  have  been 
content  to  accept  his  estimate  of  £500,000 
as  the  future  cost  of  retirement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho)  who 
prefers  to  place  it  at  double  the  sum. 
But  this  debate  has  been  characterized 
by  an  omission  so  glaring  as  almost  to 
amount  to  a  phenomenon.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, at  the  same  time  that  they  com- 
plain that  the  abolition  of  purchase  will 
saddle  us  with  a  retirement  of  £500,000, 
entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  ac- 
tually paying  at  least  £500,000  for  re- 
tirement every  year  of  our  lives.  At 
this  very  moment  we,  or  our  Lidian 
fellow-subjects,  are  spending  upwards 
of  £160,000  on  the  honorary  colonelcies, 
which  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
pensions  arranged  on  an  inequitable, 
clumsy,  and  extravagant  system.  Be- 
tween £60,000  and  £70,000  a-year  goes 
to  unemployed  general  officers  of  the 
purchasing  corps.    £66,000  a-year  falls 
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to  the  share  of  the  same  branch  of  the 
Army  for  full-pay  retirement ;  £20,000 
for  distinguished  services;  and  about 
£190,000  for  half-pay.  During  the 
transition  period  the  two  systems  may 
overlap,  and  cause  a  temporary  increase 
of  liabilities ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
we  shall  utilize  under  the  new  state  of 
things  the  funds  provided  for  the  re- 
tiring list  of  the  old.  What  have  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  to  put 
against  these  arguments  of  indisputable 
analogy,  except  certain  awfiil  financial 
warnings  uttered  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  ?  But  the 
measure  of  that  noble  Lord,  as  a  finan- 
cier, has  been  taken  by  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Truro 
(Captain  Vivian),  who  told  us  the  re- 
sults of  a  comparison  between  the  Go- 
vernment scheme  of  Keserves  and  that 
advocated  by  the  noble  Lord.  It  appears, 
according  to  high  actuarial  audiority, 
that  by  the  seventh  year  the  Qt>vem- 
ment  plan  would  have  produced  61,000 
trained  men,  while  the  noble  Lord's 
plan  would  have  produced  none ;  which 
is  pretty  weU  for  an  alarmist,  who  urges 
that,  in  these  days  of  European  capitals 
being  occupied,  everything  except  the 
immediate  provision  of  men  is  a  secon- 
dary question.  The  Government  Re- 
serve, when  full,  would  cost  something 
over  £1,250,000  a-year.  The  noble 
Lord's  would  cost  considerably  over 
£2, 500,000.  TheGovemment  plan  would 
involve  us  in  a  liability  for  pensions  of 
£882,000  a-year,  as  against  £1,300,000 
a-year,  which  we  now  pay ;  while  the 
noble  Lord's  plan  would  cover  the  coun- 
try with  over  500,000  pensioners,  costing 
— if  we  treated  them  with  a  rigour 
bordering  upon  stinginess — ^hard  upon 
£9, 500, 000  per  annum.  The  noble  Lord 
would  produce  a  more  permanent  effect 
upon  the  legislation  of  this  coimtry  if 
he  would  spend  over  his  figures  of 
arithmetic  some  of  the  time  which  he 
now  devotes  to  his  figures  of  rhetoric. 
If  his  computations  of  the  expense  of 
aboHshing  the  purchase  system  were  of 
a  piece  with  the  economical  side  of  his 
Reserve  scheme,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  succeeded  in  frightening  those 
unhappy  miners  who,  at  every  political 
crisis,  are  trotted  out  to  protest  against 
the  liberal  questions  of  the  day.  But  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  these  working 
men  will  succeed  no  better  in  saving 
purchase  than   in  averting  household 


Buffirage.  The  first  portion  of  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  was  listened-  to  by  the 
House  with  the  pleasure  which  men 
always  feel  in  hearing  what  they  all 
think  smartly  put.  The  noble  Lord 
divided  us  in  classes,  according  to  our 
opinions  on  foreign  policy,  and  men  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  the  deficiencies  of  our 
present  Army  system.  In  his  remarks 
on  this  head  we  were  all  disposed  to 
acquiesce.  We  were  agreed  about  the 
utter  want  of  relation  between  military 
expenditure  and  military  performance. 
We  were  agreed  about  the  unfortunate 
distinctions  which  exist  between  the 
Royal  Army,  the  constitutional  Militia, 
and  the  national  Yolunteers,  with  all 
the  consequent  absence  of  combined 
action  and  organization.  We  agreed  to 
a  great  extent  with  his  remarks  about 
our  system  of  supply,  and  to  a  very 
great  extent,  indeed,  with  the  desire 
which  he  expressed  for  the  localization 
of  our  Army — a  measure  which  would 
solve  the  difficulties  of  recruitment,  of 
the  exchange  of  officers,  of  commissa- 
riat, and,  in  my  opinion,  of  promotion. 
But  many  of  us  go  farther  than  the 
noble  Lord.  We  see  that  the  ooimtry 
has  spent  £300,000,000  on  her  mili- 
tary armaments  in  the  last  20  years: 
that  the  average  of  our  inilitary 
budget  has  risen  from  £8,000,000  to 
£15,000,000.  We  see  the  various  classes 
of  our  commimity  vying  to  throw  upon 
each  other's  shoulders  the  burden  of 
taxation.  We  see  the  taxpayer,  after 
making  unheard-of  efforts,  taunted  with 
being  defenceless,  and  accused  of  nig- 
gardly parsimony  by  the  sworn  adherents 
of  that  very  system  under  which  we  have 
spent  more  money,  with  less  to  show  for 
it,  than  any  nation  in  this  world's  his- 
tory. And,  before  spending  any  more, 
we  resolved  to  lay  the  whole  case  before 
classes  which  have  hitherto  taken  little 
or  no  interest  in  their  own  Army ;  to  ap- 
peal from  the  few  to  the  many ;  to  make 
the  question  of  our  defences  not,  indeed, 
a  party,  but  a  political  question ;  to  per- 
suade the  country  to  take  stock  oi  its 
military  resources,  and,  when  it  has 
looked  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  to 
try  and  knock  out  a  better  system  for 
itself.  The  Government  has  placed  itself 
at  the  head  of  this  movement ;  and,  as  I 
have  told  the  noble  Lord  how  far  I  agree 
with  him,  I  will  now  tell  him  where  I 
begin  to  disagree.  I  have  more  confi- 
dence than  he  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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Gtevemment  in  believing  the  abolition  of 
purcbase  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  Army  re-organization.  When  pur- 
chase is  once  abolished,  I  have  more 
confidence  than  he  in  the  intentions  of 
the  Gk)vemment  with  regard  to  tliat  re- 
organization. And  I  have  much  more 
confidence  that  the  state  of  Europe  will 
give  the  Government  time  to  carry  out 
those  intentions.  The  noble  Lord  has 
been  very  great  on  his  division  of  mili- 
tary questions  into  primary  and  second- 
ary, and  told  us  that  one  of  the  secondary 
questions  was  the  tenure  of  the  Com- 
mand-in-Chief.  If  that  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  virtually  permanent 
tenure  which  I  had  the  honour  of  laying 
before  the  House  on  Tuesday  fortnight 
was  correct,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
matter  of  second-rate  importance  whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  war  or  invasion,  the 
fortunes  of  the  country  were  intrusted 
to  an  officer  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  in  1815,  or  to  an  officer  such 
as  he  was  in  1850.  On  this  head  the 
noble  Lord  entertained  us  with  an  anec- 
dote respecting  a  young  Army  reformer, 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  because  he  had  shown  such 
minute  acquaintance  with  every  point  of 
military  detail,  and  because  he  was  too 
powerful ;  and  liis  reason  was — 

"  Because,  under  our  Constitution,  we  are  liable 
to  have  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  not  Tcry  well 
Tersed  in  military  nJSEairs,  and  therefore  he  becomes 
a  mere  tool  in  tho  hands  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief." 

Whoever  this  Army  reformer  was,  ho 
might  have  defended  his  opinion  by  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  War  Office,  in  1838,  the  Duke  wrote 
thus  to  Lord  Melbourne  — 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  other  countries  intrusted  to  the  Ministre 
de  la  Guerre.  But  these  countries  are  each  go- 
Tcrned  by  a  despotism.  The  Ministre  de  la  Guerre 
is  responsible  for  his  acts  not  to  a  House  of 
Commons,  but  to  the  SoYcreign  himself.  The 
concentration  of  all  the  authority  in  one  hand  is 
convenient,  and  gives  strength  and  security  to  the 
GoTornmeut  of  tho  Sovereign.  But  in  our  case, 
tho  concentration  of  authority  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  officer  of  account,  responsible  not  to  the  So- 
Tereign,but  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons." 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  the 
objection  of  the  Duke  to  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  political,  and  not 
an  administrative  objection.  The  noble 
Lord  thinks  the  salary  of  the  Military 
Secretary  at  the  Horse  Guards  a  second- 
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SLvy  question.  Sir,  it  is  because  questions 
of  this  nature  have  been  made  seoondaiy 
questions,  that,  while  our  efficiency  is 
standing  still,  our  expenditure  is  growing 
from  10  years  to  10  years  at  a  rate  that 
is  rapidly  disgusting  the  people  with  the 
very  name  of  an  Army.  It  may  be  a 
vulgar  sentiment,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
absolutely  wrong  that — at  a  time  when 
we  are  discharging  hundreds  of  clerks 
and  thousands  of  artizans,  who  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  permitted  to 
go  on  working — we  should  be  paying 
£3,000  a-year  to  a  public  servant  who, 
according  to  the  official  description  of 
his  duties,  is  an  amanuensis  and  a 
mouthpiece;  and  that  another  public 
servant,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  sa- 
lary, should,  between  the  ages  of  32  and 
52,  have  drawn  £40,000  from  a  source, 
the  existence  of  which  is  defended  on  the 
groimd  that  it  affords  pensions  to  old 
and  meritorious  officers.  The  noble  Lord 
will  have  it  that  purchase  is  a  secondary 
question,  and  asks  whether  anyone  would 
think  of  abolishing  purchase  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis  such  as  France  has  been  pass- 
ing through  within  the  last  six  months. 
But  this  consideration  tells  equally  against 
all  re-organization  whatsover.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Trochu,  what  were  the 
faults  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  French 
disasters?  The  ago,  venality,  and  in- 
temperance of  a  largo  part  of  the  re- 
engaged men ;  the  depressing  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mass  of  the  Army  by  the 
existence  of  tho  corps  d*6Hte;  and  the 
luxury  and  personal  ambition  of  the 
officers,  fostered  by  the  tone  and  habits 
of  the  Empire.  But  when  war  was  de- 
clared, and  Germany  was  mustering  be- 
hind the  frontier,  who  would  have  dreamed 
of  choosing  that  moment  to  dismiss  all 
the  vieiu;  grognards,  break  up  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  and  set  about  recalling  the 
officers  to  a  spirit  of  Spartan  hardihood 
and  self-sacrifice  ?  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things ;  and  that  was  not  the  season  for 
France  to  attempt  eradicating  the  inhe-: 
rent  vices  of  her  military  system.  But 
no  one,  except  those  who  dislike  reason 
and  economy,  would  deny  that  we  have 
ample  leisure  to  re-arrange  our  Army  on 
a  rational  and  economical  basis.  In  order 
to  effect  this  result,  purchase  must  first 
be  got  out  of  tho  way.  The  question  of 
the  effect  of  that  institution  upon  the 
character  of  our  officers  has  been  so 
threshed  out  both  in  this  House  and  in 
the  country,  that  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
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chance  of  an  incidental  notice,  and  will 
pass  on  at  once  to  show  how  nothing 
short  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  will 
facilitate^  and  in  some  cases  render  pos- 
sible, the  reforms  in  our  military  organi- 
zation which  the  changed  conditions  of 
warfare  demand.  To  begin  with,  the 
whole  island  should  be  re-divided  into 
military  districts.  The  present  districts 
were  arranged  in  days  when  our  danger 
lay  in  one  quarter  only;  and  consequently 
the  South  of  England  is  minutely  sub- 
divided, while  vast  regions  in  the  North, 
with  their  enormous  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, are  embraced  under  a  single  com- 
mand. Each  district  should  be  the  seat 
of  an  Army  corps,  with  a  general  at  its 
head,  charged  not  only  with  the  disci- 
pline, but  with  the  entire  equipment, 
supply,  and  finance  of  his  command.  The 
local  staff  should  be  responsible  for  the 
issue  of  stores,  and  for  all  contracts  that 
can  be  made  advantageously  within  the 
district ;  while  the  functions  of  the  cen- 
tral office  of  Control  should  be  confined 
to  keeping  the  local  magazines  full,  and 
to  a  general  economical  supervision. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  should  we  be  en- 
abled to  introduce  the  much-admired 
Prussian  system  of  supply.  But  how 
are  we  to  get  generals  willing  and  able 
to  undertake  these  severe  and  intricate 
duties,  and  how  are  we  to  surround  them 
with  competent  subordinates  ?  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque,  on  this  point  a  weighty  autho- 
rity, says  in  his  treatise  on  the  British 
Army — 

<'  So  rarely,  indeed,  are  military  ofScers  found 
to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  of  finance  and 
account,  that  it  is  usual,  in  large  operations,  to 
attach  a  commissariat  officer  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Army  in  the  field,  to  perform  this  part  of 
the  military  secretary's  duties,  and  to  relieve  him 
and  the  general  commanding  f^om  a  responsibility 
which,  partly  from  their  time  and  attention  being 
absorbed  by  their  more  immediate  duties,  and 
partly  from  want  of  the  requisite  training,  they 
are  seldom  in  a  position  to  meet.*' 

The  exigencies  of  the  time  demand  £rom 
military  men  continuous,  laborious,  and 
most  diversified  services.  The  modem 
officer  should  be  a  professional  man  in 
the  sense  that  a  surgeon  or  a  civil  en- 
gineer is  professional.  But  the  Army 
can  never  be  a  profession,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  as  long  as  the  pur- 
chase system  exists.  The  essential  con- 
ditions of  a  profession  are,  that  a  man 
should  live  by  it,  and  should  look 
forward  to  rising  by  exerting  him- 
self   in    it,    and   by    displaying   pro- 


fessional knowledge  and  professional 
capacity.  Does  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  purchase  maintain  that  these 
conditions  exist  in  our  Army  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted  ?  The  great  change 
which  has  come  over  the  conduct  of  war 
has  given  increased  importance  to  scien- 
tific training ;  and  this  nolds  good  in  no 
Army  so  much  as  in  our  own.  What- 
ever results  may  arise  from  the  adoption 
of  shott  service,  and  the  bettering  of  the 
condition  of  our  private  soldiers,  we  still 
can  never  hope  to  receive  as  plentiful  a 
supply  of  recruits  as  is  possible  in  coun- 
tries where  conscription  exists ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  make  up  for  being  weak 
in  the  nimiber  of  our  men,  by  being 
strong  in  the  scientific  acquirements  of 
our  officers.  But  such  acquirements  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  demand  from  men 
who  have  sunk  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  commissions  at  an  interest  so  small 
that  no  sane  man  would  regard  the 
transaction  as  a  profitable  investment. 
But,  if  we  cannot  obtain  captains  and 
administrators  of  the  right  stamp  by 
purchase,  may  we  hope  to  get  them  by 
seniority,  whether  with  a  bonus  system 
or  without  it  ?  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a 
journal  which  has  consistently  for  years 
past  pressed  for  radical  changes  in  our 
Army,  remarks  that,  out  of  12  important 
commands  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only 
one  is  given  to  a  general  of  the  scientific 
corps.  I  candidly  own  that  at  first  sight 
this  struck  me  as  an  instance  of  favour- 
itism; but,  on  inquiry,  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  cause  lay  in  the  advanced  age 
of  the  general  officers  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps.  Nor  woidd  a  bonus  quicken  pro- 
motion to  the  extent  of  providing  us 
with  young  commanders,  as  was  proved 
in  the  old  Indian  Army  by  the  selec- 
tion of  men  of  the  lower  ranks  to  lead 
brigades,  and  even  armies,  at  a  pinch. 
Herbert  Edwardes  won  battles  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  Nicholson  —  if  recollection 
does  not  deceive  me — died  a  captain.  If 
seniority  and  purchase  fail  to  provide  us 
with  what  we  want,  resort  must  be  had 
to  selection,  on  the  plan  sketched  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  speech  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill  —  a  plan 
which  is  virtually  in  accord  with  Prus- 
sian practice.  There  the  relative  merit 
of  every  officer,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
is  known  to  the  general  Staff  at  Berlin 
by  confidential  reports.  The  fit  men  are 
promoted ;  and  the  man  who  finds  him- 
self repeatedly  passed  over  retires.    The 
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promotion  of  the  junior  officers  is  regi- 
mental ;  and  an  officer  who  shows  marked 
ability  is  pushed  on  very  rapidly.  And 
yet  we  are  for  ever  having  it  thrown  in 
our  teeth,  that  General  Blumenthal  said 
to  Dr.  EusseU,  of  The  Time9y  that  he 
would  gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  see 
purchase  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
Army.  And  we  are  told  by  the  hon.  and 
gaUant  Member  for  Berkshire,  that  the 
French  Marshals  in  the  Crimea  were  in 
the  habit  of  congratulating  him  on  be- 
longing to  a  country  which  possessed  so 
valuable  an  institution.  The  French 
military  authorities  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  practical  effect  to  meir 
opinions.  They  have  to  re-make  their 
Army,  The  ground  is  clear,  and  they 
may  lay  what  foundations  they  like. 
We  shall  see  within  the  next  twelve- 
month to  what  extent  the  compliments 
which  they  paid  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  on  his  purchase  system  were  due 
to  their  national  courtesy.  Sir,  these 
foreigners  fool  us  to  the  top  of  our  bent. 
We  shall  hear  next  that  the  Prussians 
are  minded  to  borrow  our  Army  agents, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  250,000  thalers 
a-year,  and  to  pay  20,000  thalers  to  a 
Military  Secretary  for  acting  as  mouth- 

Sieco  and  amanuensis  to  General  Von 
[oltke.  Wo  have  had  the  successes  of 
the  German  arms  referred  to  triumph- 
antly as  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
of  having  an  Army  officered  by  aristo- 
crats ;  and  this  argument  is  employed  in 
defence  of  purchase  by  the  very  same 
Gentlemen  who  can  find  no  words  strong 
enough  to  express  their  disapprobation 
of  me  for  calling  purchase  an  aristocratic 
institution.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there 
is  very  Httle  in  common  between  Ger- 
man aristocrats  and  the  sort  of  pluto- 
cracy which  officers  our  armies.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs 
(Mr.  Grant  Duff),  in  an  apothegm  which 
was  much  in  men's  mouths  during  the 
autumn,  told  us  that  Prussia  possessed  an 
upper  class  barbarous  enough  to  esteem 
the  Army  the  only  calling  that  became 
a  gentleman,  and  poor  enough  to  work 
at  it  as  in  a  pro&ssion.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  expressed  the  same  idea  in  cha- 
racteristic phraseology,  when  he  affirmed 
that  the  best  officer  was  a  needy  gentle- 
man. In  fact,  though  brilliant  excep- 
tions are  not  far  to  seek,  mere  wealth  is 
the  very  worst  average  test  of  the  quali- 
fications for  a  laborious  calling.  When 
appointments  are  given  by  open  compe- 
ls. Trevelyan 


tition,  wealth  will  retain  its  one 
mate  privilege— that  of  handicapping  iti 
possessors  with  the  advantage  of  the 
best  education  that  money  can  buy. 

Sir,  the  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on  during  the  last  six  months  in  every 
journal  throughout  Great  Britcdn  prac- 
tically resolves  itself  into  this  question — 
"What  is  the  cheapest  way  of  getting 
the  country  defended  in  sudi  a  manner 
as  to  guarantee  us  against  panic  ? " 
Under  the  present  system,  that  end 
could  only  be  obtained  by  an  annual  ex- 
penditure so  enormous  as  to  render  the 
change  of  system  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
conversion  of  our  Militia  into  a  reliable 
force.  For  this  purpose  each  regiment 
of  the  Line  should  be  attached  to  a  par- 
ticular neighbourhood,  and  the  Militia 
of  that  neighbourhood  should  be  incor- 
porated with  it  as  a  second  or  third 
battalion.  According  to  the  Estimates 
of  the  forthcoming  year,  a  force  of 
130,000  Militia  is  to  cost  us  £950,000. 
If  efficient,  it  would  be  cheap  at  twice 
the  sum ;  and,  to  make  it  efficient,  every 
battalion  should  be  officered  in  part  by 
officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  in 
part  by  young  men  of  the  locality  who 
wore  willing  to  earn  their  commissionfl 
by  devoting  at  least  a  year  of  continuous 
work  to  learning  their  business  under 
the  teaching  of  their  professional  col- 
leagues. That  once  accomplished,  the 
nation  would  demand  of  them,  and  pay 
them  for,  nothing  beyond  their  services 
in  time  of  war,  or  during  the  annual 
manoeuvres.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  de- 
fend purchase  dwell  with  frequency, 
and  it  must  be  owned  with  some  jus- 
tice, on  the  allegation  that  it  gives  us  a 
rapid  succession  of  young  men  with  dash 
and  courage,  who,  though  they  lack  the 
scientific  training  requisite  for  high 
commands,  for  the  most  part  leave  me 
Army  before  reaching  the  rank  for  which 
that  training  is  an  indispensable  quali- 
fication. Under  such  a  system  as  I 
have  described,  we  should  get  officers  of 
exactly  the  class  which  purchase  pro- 
fesses to  give  us,  and  with  tliis  in  addi- 
tion— that  wo  should  get  them  for  next 
to  nothing,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for 
them  as  ii  they  were  educated  up  to  the 
highest  Woolwich  standard.  It  is  true 
that  this  pay  does  not  go  into  their  own 
pockets.  So  much  money  is  invested  in 
commissions  that  the  average  income  of 
purchasing  officers  in  the  infantry  is 
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under  £50  a-year;  while  a  lieutenant 
colonel  not  only  serves  for  nothing,  bnt 
pays  £15  a-jear  for  the  honour  of  com- 
manding a  regiment.     But  if  our  officers 
get  little,  they  had  best  cost  little.    At 
present,  imder  the  inexorable  demands 
of  purchase,  the  pay  of  our  commissioned 
ranks  is  blest  neither  to  the  country  that 
gives  nor  to  the  officer  who  is  conven- 
tionally supposed  to  receive.    The  im- 
possibility of  demanding  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  and  quality  of  service 
from  men  who  have  purchased  the  right 
to   serve,  has  led  to  our  Army  being 
largely  over-officered.     In   a   Prussian 
regiment  on  a  war  footing,  the  officers 
are  to  the  men  as  1  in  45  ;  in  France,  as 
1  to  50  ;  in  Bussia,  as  1  to  40  ;  in  Aus- 
tria, as  1  to  52 ;  and  in  Italy,  as  1  to 
38.     England  has  no  recognized  war 
complement;  but  in  a  battalion  going 
on  Indian  service,  our  officers  are  to  our 
men  as  1  to  31.     Abolish  purchase,  and 
every  battalion  of  the  Guards  and  the 
Line  could  spare  enough  captains  and 
subalterns  to  suffice  for  the  complement 
of  Army  officers  in  a  regiment  of  Militia. 
Let  hon.  Members  think  what  the  ex- 
pense would  be  of  enrolling  seven  or 
eight  fresh  officers  for  every  battalion  of 
our  Militia,  instead  of  drawing  them 
gratis  from  the    almost    inexhaustible 
magazine  of  the  Line  and  the  half-pay 
list.     Perhaps  a  rough  calculation  will 
assist    them.     The    average    pay    and 
allowances  of   an  officer  of  the  line 
amounts  to  £244 ;  of  the  Guards,  £310 ; 
of  the  Cavalry,    £305;    of  the  Horse 
Guards,  £325.     Let  us  take  £260  as  the 
figure.     To  provide  seven  Army  officers 
for  120  battalions  of  Militia  would  cost 
the  country  £218,400   a-year.     But  if 
you  deduct  five  of  every  seven  from  a 
battalion  of  the  Line,  and  transfer  two 
from  the  half-pay  list,  you  will  perform 
the  same  operation  for    nothing,   and 
imder  this  single  head  you  would  make 
a  saving  that  would  go  far  to  pay  the 
cost  of  extinguishing  purchase,  extra- 
regulation  prices  and  all.    But  at  pre- 
sent the  authorities  are  imable  to  trans- 
fer a  Linesman,  and  still  less  a  Guards- 
man, into  a  Militia  regiment,  without 
inflicting  on  him  a  fine  to  the  fuU  value 
of  his  commission ;  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  disburse  on  every  successive 
occasion   the  cujstomary  vcdue    of  the 
interest  which  we    are  disturbing  —  a 
policy  by  which  we  should,  in  the  course 
of  not  very  many  years,  have  paid  by 


driblets  the  sum  now  pro]po8ed  to  be 
paid  once  for  all,  with  nothmg  to  show 
for  it  except  a  system  of  purchase  more 
inveterate  and  more  hopelessly  compli- 
cated than  ever.  While  purchase  lasts, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  consult  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  because 
they  are  more  often  than  not  at  variance 
wiiii  the  pecimiary  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual, lou  cannot  remove  an  incom- 
petent lieutenant  colonel  without  mulct- 
ing him  heavily  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  his  position ;  and  a  corps  may  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate  because  the  autho- 
rities cannot  find  the  heart  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  a  well-meaning  man  who 
has  not  been  endowed  by  Providence 
with  tact  or  wisdom.  But  abolish  pur- 
chase, and  without  spending  a  farthing, 
we  may  equip  every  Militia  battalion 
with  a  permanent  complement  of  profes- 
sional officers ;  and  then,  if  embodied  at 
the  first  alarm  of  a  war,  by  the  time  an 
invasion  comes  we  shall  have  an  auxi- 
liary force  in  every  respect  fit  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  Begulars 
in  the  field.  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spend  time  in  arguing  for  the  adoption 
of  short  service  in  our  home  Army. 
That  the  life  of  barracks  and  the  camp 
is  favourable  to  the  health  of  the  young, 
but  eminently  imsuited  to  men  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  is  shown  indis- 
putably by  the  tables  of  mortality.  In 
civil  life,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25, 
8  persons  die  yearly  in  1,000;  and 
in  military  life  5.  When  we  come  to 
those  between  the  ages  of  35  and  40, 
11  in  1,000  die  yearly  among  civilians, 
and  among  soldiers  15  in  1,000.  Between 
20  and  25,  22  per  cent  of  the  population 
are  married  men  ;  and  between  35  and 
40,  81  per  cent — a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  sending  back  your  soldier  to 
the  life  of  a  citizen  before  the  age  when 
a  sensible  man  thinks  of  manying.  The 
heaviest  remediable  cause  of  expense  on 
our  Estimates  is  the  pension  list  for  the 
non-commissioned  ranks.  At  present 
we  spend  £1,300,000  a-year  on  an  item 
which,  under  a  wiser  system,  would 
show  half  that  amount ;  and  before 
many  years  are  out  we  shall  be  saddled 
with  pensions  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  £2,000,000,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  old  soldiers  who  were  en- 
couraged to  re-engage  some  time  back 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  fit  of  military 
bigotry.  Since,  then,  short  service  is 
demanded  alike  by  physical,  moral,  eco- 
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nomic,  and  militaiy  considerations ;  we 
shall  require  officers  who  not  only  know 
their  business,  but  who  are  ready  to 
spend  their  whole  time  in  turning  into 
soldiers  successive  batches  of  recruits. 
But  a  captain  of  light  cavalry,  or  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Guards,  has  ptdd 
his  £5,000  or  £8,500  in  order  to  secure 
far  different  work  under  much  pleastmter 
circumstances.  In  altering  the  duties 
imposed  on  officers,  we  lower  the  value 
of  their  commissions.  And  therefore  in 
order  to  guarantee  them  against  a  cer- 
tcdn  loss,  the  Government  places  itself 
towards  the  holder  of  the  commission  in 
the  position  now  occupied  by  his  brother 
officers,  and  imdertakes  to  buy  the  article 
at  its  present  value  whenever  he  thinks 
fit  to  sell  it,  however  much  the  price  may 
have  fallen  in  tlie  interval  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changed  conditions  of 
service  which  the  Government  has  en- 
forced. 

The  existence  of  purchase  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  promotion  from  the  ranks. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire will  have  it  that  the  war 
on  the  Continent  has  taught  me— to  use 
his  own  expression  —  that  promotion 
from  the  ranks  *'  won't  wash."  It  is 
highly  Tmdosirable  that  elderly  sergeants 
should  look  forward  to  a  commission  as 
the  sure  reward  of  a  respectable  career ; 
but  it  would  be  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  service  and  the  country  that  young 
men  of  spirit,  who  had  mastered  their 
calling,  and  proved  themselves  capable 
of  command,  should  not  find  themselves 
excluded  from  rising  in  their  career,  be- 
cause they  had  begun  that  career  in  the 
ranks.  We  are  told  that,  if  such  men 
become  officers,  their  soldiers  will  not 
follow  them  in  battle  ;  but  we  are  not 
boimd  to  believe  that  Englishmen  are 
bravo  because  they  are  commanded  by 
officers  who  have  purchased  their  com- 
missions, any  more  than  that  they  are 
religious  because  they  are  preached  to 
by  clergymen  who  have  purchased  their 
livings.  But  the  noble  Lord,  while  con- 
demning promotion  from  the  ranks, 
claims  as  one  attribute  of  the  purchase 
system  that  it  freely  admits  of  such  pro- 
motion, and,  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
quotes  me  as  having  said  that  100  com- 
missions were  given  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  during  the  Crimean  War. 
From  the  first  year  of  the  Crimean  War 
to  the  last  year  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
not  100,  but  483  commissions  were  so 
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ffiven.  But  daring  time  of  war  purduue 
breaks  down,  and  the  noble  Lord's  aigu* 
ment  with  it.  In  the  year  1855  pur- 
chase reached  its  lowest  point.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  commissions  went  by 
sale.  In  that  yetir  148  soldiers  were 
promoted  from  the  ranks.  In  the  years 
1861  and  1862,  purchase  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  three  -  fourths  of 
the  commissions  went  by  sale.  In  those 
two  years  the  promotions  from  the  ranks 
numbered  respectively  three  and  four. 
These  figures  prove,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, first,  that  purchase  tends  virtualhr 
to  exclude  private  soldiers  from,  aa- 
vancing  in  their  profession ;  and,  next, 
that  the  theory  of  our  troops  not  follow- 
ing officers  selected  from  the  ranks  does 
not  wash  in  the  hour  of  stress  and  danger. 
Then  the  noble  Lord  tolls  us  that  pur- 
chase is  not  incompatible  with  a  large 
resort  to  appointment  by  open  competi- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  the  effect  that 
would  be  produced  if,  without  abolishing 
purchase,  the  authorities  threw  open, 
year  by  year,  half  of  the  400  or  500  first 
commissions  to  open  competition.  It 
would  affect  existing  officers  precisely  as 
the  holders  of  any  article  whatsoever 
would  be  affected  by  the  falling  off  of 
half  the  demand.  I  cannot  imderstand 
how  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemen  can, 
without  consternation,  hear  the  noble 
Lord  encouraging  the  Government  to 
deluge  the  service  with  men  who  do  not 
intend  to  buy.  But  we  have  a  practical 
test  in  the  events  of  the  last  18  months. 
The  Boyal  Commission  on  Military  Edu- 
cation is 

**  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  competitive  exa- 
mination for  entrance  at  Sandhurst  should  be  as 
free  as  it  now  is  at  Woolwich." 

Why  was  not  this  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Minister  of  War  ?  Evi- 
dently because  he  could  not  carry  it  out 
in  justice  to  established  interests  until 
ho  had  previously  abolished  purchase. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Berk- 
shire thinks  the  entrance  examination  at 
present  existing  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  incompetency.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  every  civilized  nation  has  proved 
that  any  examination  not  rigidly  com- 
petitive soon  degenerates  into  a  mere 
form.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us 
that  a  mere  pass  examination  never,  in 
the  long  run,  does  more  than  exclude 
absolute  dunces,  and  explains,  as  clearly 
as  he  explains  everything,  the  steps  by 
which  a  fixed  standard  of  proficiency 
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''  gradually  sinks  to  Bomething  con- 
temptible." The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber insists  much  on  the  approval  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  being  required  be- 
fore an  ofl&cer  obtains  his  promotion  by 
purchase ;  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire  proposes  to 
withdraw  the  letter  of  service  of  that 
high  official  if  he  fails  to  exercise  his 
duty  of  rejection.  Mr.  Fonblanque 
truly  says  that 

*'  the  regulation  ii  a  mere  form.  Certifioates 
of  fitness  are  given  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  there  is  an  instance  on  re- 
cord of  an  ofSoer,  in  a  condition  to  comply  with 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  purchase,  being  refused 
promotion  on  the  grounds  of  incapacity." 

This,  perhaps,  puts  the  case  somewhat 
too  strongly ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  militajy  authorities  cannot  spoil  the 
market  of  the  selling  officer  by  looking 
too  closely  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
individual  who  wishes  to  buy.  You  can- 
not introduce  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
siderations into  the  tretffic  in  conmiissions 
any  more  than  into  transactions  in  piece- 
goods  and  pig-iron.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Berkshire  urges  that 
there  are  qualities  required  in  an  officer 
which  no  examiner  could  bring  to  light, 
and  fears  lest  we  should  shut  out  the 
very  men  we  want  by  judging  all  by 
one  uniform  standard  of  bookwork.  But 
we  must  judge  them  by  something ;  and 
all  the  talk  we  have  heard  about  book- 
worms, and  having  a  good  seat  across 
country,  comes  to  this,  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  indulge  in  it  the  pos- 
session of  a  great  deal  of  cash  is  a  better 
test  of  capacity  for  action  than  success 
in  a  competitive  examination.  I  protest 
against  the  notion  that  courage,  de- 
cision, and  self-control,  and  mental  and 
bodily  activity,  are  more  likely  to  co- 
exist with  wealth  and  backstairs'  influ- 
ence than  with  industry,  intelligence, 
and  acquirements.  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  a  time  when  the  sixth  form  at 
Harrow  and  Rugby  did  not  contain 
more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the 
cricket  and  foot-ball  elevens.  A  great 
deal  too  much  has  been  said  about  the 
word  *'  gentleman  ;  "  and  in  harping 
so  long  on  this  string,  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentlemen  have  given  an  unjust 
idea  of  the  tone  which  prevails  in  the 
profession  that  they  undertake  to  repre- 
sent. The  first  characteristic  of  a  gentle- 
man is  that  he  never  troubles  his  head  as 
is  whether  he  is  a  gentleman  or  not ;  and 
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the  second,  that  he  scorns  to  ^auge  worth 
by  money,  and  to  say  that  the  man  who 
becomes  a  good  soldier,  because  he  is 
rich  enough  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  enter  a  profession  in  which  the  good 
things  go  by  sale,  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
genueman  tiian  the  man  who  comes  in  by 
the  gate  of  open  competition.  It  is  not 
the  mfluence  of  purchase  on  the  regi- 
mental system  that  binds  our  officers 
together.  It  is  the  national  character, 
which  never  fails  to  breed  fraternity 
and  fidelity  in  danger.  Speaking  of 
our  coimtiymen,  Emerson  says — **  In 
war  and  in  politics  they  hold  together 
by  hooks  of  steel ; "  and,  whether 
in  ship,  battery,  or  regiment,  men  of 
British  race  will  always  be  loyal  to  their 
comrades  and  their  duty.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Berkshire  is  very 
much  afraid  that,  when  purchEise  is  gone, 
an  officer  may  be  driven  to  induce  his 
friends  *' to  hang  about  the  lobbies  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  or,  worse  still, 
to  intrigue  among  political  Members  of 
this  House."  Sir,  I  do  not  see  much  to 
choose  between  haunting  the  lobby  or 
the  broker's  office.  Nothing  can  well 
be  worse  than  a  system  which  diverts 
the  attention  of  our  young  officers  from 
the  study  of  their  profession,  and  directs 
it  towards  what  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
calls  '*  the  low,  paltry  considerations  of 
abominable  money  questions."  And, 
with  regard  to  apprehensions  of  political 
intrigue,  let  hon.  Members  consider 
what  is  now  passing  in  the  United  States. 
What  is  the  crying  evil  of  the  American 
Constitution — the  root  of  all  that  is  bad 
in  the  present,  and  ominous  for  the 
future?  Why,  the  corruption  of  the 
public  service  from  top  to  bottom,  owing 
to  the  all-pervading  influence  of  political 
jobbery.  Ever  since,  in  an-  evil  hour,  a 
newly-elected  President  proclaimed  that 
the  spoils  were  for  the  victors,  efficiency, 
public  spirit — even,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
honesty  itself  began  rapidly  to  disap- 
pear from  Department  after  Department. 
And  what  is  the  remedy  which  meets 
almost  universal  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Americans  who  love  their  country  better 
than  their  party  ?  Why,  open  compe- 
tition. That,  and  that  alone,  cuts  off 
the  supplyof  the  materials  for  jobbery,  by 
admitting  men  into  the  service  of  the 
public  on  their  own  merit,  and  not  in 
the  capacity  of  constituents,  or  of  the 
sons  and  nephews  of  Ministers.     In  one 
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AmoricaiiDepartmentonlf,mtheCensus  officers  still  Bemng  or  r9centl7  retired, 
OlGco,  is  political  influeoco  unknown ;  wliicli  incontestable  prove  that  the  pur- 
and  Census  clerks  have  for  a  long  timo  chase  systpm  boars  very  hard  upon  many 
Lack  been  apj)oiuted  strictly  by  open  of  our  lii'st  and  most  zealous  servants, 
competition.  Hon.  Members,  especially  some  of  vbom  ore  still  hoping  on  againrt 
thoso  who  aro  afraid  of  our  institutions  hope,  while  others  havo  broken  down 
being  Americanized,  would  do  well  to  in  the  etru^elo,  and  havo  thrown  up  a 
read  an  article  on  Civil  Service  Eeform  career  which  they  love  as  well  as  die 
in  tlio  January  number  of  the  North  wealthiest  of  thoir  comrades.  After  the 
AiifrkanJitvietB.  They  will  find  that,  as  great  indulgence  wliich  the  House  has 
our  Constitution  becomes  more  popular,  shown,  I  dare  not  enter  upon  an  enu- 
wc  recede  fram  instead  of  approaching  meiation  of  the  vast  economiee  vhJch 
noaror  to  tho  special  evils  of  American  the  abolition  of  purchase  will  render 
administration,  and  that  according  to  possible,  and  tho  demand  for  which  no 
the  confession  of  Americans  themselves,  Govomment  will  henceforward  be  able 
Tho  very  able  author  of  this  review,  to  resist.  The  Army  agents,  with  their 
speaking  of  the  proposal  to  introduce  £40,000  a-year — in  itseu  more  than  the 
free  competition,  saya  distinctly —  interest  of  one  of  your  milliona — must 

"I'lwra  should. ba  no  atlenipt  to  disguiae  the  disappear  &om  the  Estimates  when  the 
fflct  tbnC  it  U  the  purpow  or  this  theory  or  admin-  only  pretext  of  thoir  public  recognition 
i.tnition  to  prevent  the  public  Mr.iw  from  being  is  romovetl.  The  ™ocial  pay  and  allow- 
oft^Ki^^V""  " '"  ""'  "*™' "  '  "■""  "'<^'*^  °f  *''•'  Household  regiments,  which 
„  ,        '-,■  1     J    ■    ,•  at  present  cannot  be  touched,  from  theif 

He  quotes,  with  onvy  and  admiration,  eonnoction  with  tho  exceptional  prices  of 
the  declara  ion  of  our  present  Chan-  eommisaions  in  those  regiments,  iill  very 
collor  of  the  Exchequer  made  Ust  nearly  account  for  the  interest  of  anothOT 
autumn  at  Elgin  with  reference  to  the  ^^^^^_  But  savings  on  a  much  hugw 
great  change  m  the  mode  of  appointing  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  enabled^to 
to  clerlcanipa—  g^  working  establishments  of  offioera 

■■Woh.«  Ihrowr,  open."  Mj.  the  right  hon  throughout  evet?  rank  of  tho  Army. 
GentlemiD,  "the  whole  of  the  public  service  not    nt  -ji  i>  .i      -n   i       r-nr  ii-    .^  _ 

to  the  mo™  priviledged  cl^.M." bnt  K,  the  nMion  The  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  WeUmgton 
St  large.  I  do  not  saj  that  compeiiiion  will  before  the  Solect  Committoo  on  Army 
point  out  tho  beat  perioD.  But  it  haa  thii  advan-  and  Navy  appointments  of  1833  clearly 
tagn,  that  it  eiclmiea  an  enormoua  quantity  of  brings  OUt  fho  fact  that  the  inflation  of 
incapacity  which  baa  hitherto  found  it.  way  into     ^^^  1^^^g    j^   ^■^^^  j^;    jj^^  j^S  directly 

tho  public  eetvioo.    I  think  the  srentest  benefit  ,-      »  ,■  °      .■         i-  -u      ■* 

of  Ihii  meaauro  ia  that  we  hnvo  withdrtwn  pa-  results  from  the  opcratiou  of  purchase, 
tronago  from  the  dominion  of  party,  and  havo  which  robs  tho  rich  of  their  money,  and 
giion  it  to  tho  people,  and  it  will  be  tho  pcople'a  the  poor  of  their  promotion,  and  bup- 
own  fnult  if  tliey  do  not  keep  it  for  themaelrea  Jeng  the  pubhc  to  indemnify  both.  In 
now  thoy  haTogot  jt."  ^^^^  .^^^  ^f  "Generals  "  alone,  wo  may 

Tho  Qovornmont  now  propose,  with  ro-  fairly  expect  to  save  £180,000  a-year. 
gard  to  tho  Army,  to  withdraw  patronage  Every  hon.  Gentleman  who  votes  for  the 
from  the  dominion  of  wealth,  an  in-  second  reading  of  this  Bill  will  help  to 
fluenco  wliich  is  not  one  whit  less  do-  lay  the  foundation  of  a  sj-stom  under 
moralizing  or  less  conducive  to  good  which  the  nation  will  at  length  get  its 
adminifltrntion  than  the  influence  of  worth  for  its  money,  and  will  do  as  much 
party.  "Wo  have  been  told  that  an  as  in  him  hes  out  of  tho  nettle  panic  to 
officer  will  bo  hurt  and  sore  at  seeing  pluck  the  flowers  of  retrenchment  and 
another  promoted  over  his  head  on  the    reform. 

ground  of  merit ;  but  that  no  one  feels  And  now,  Sir,  I  will  recapitulate  the 
offended  when  passed  over  on  the  score  leading  points  of  that  reform  which  the 
of  his  own  poverty.  But,  Sir,  I  deny  abolition  of  purchase  will  enable  the 
that  poor  officers  aro  fairly  represented  Government  to  effect.  Tho  re-division  of 
in  Parliament.  Constituted  aa  this  the  country  into  districts,  and  the  insti- 
Ilouse  is  constituted,  wo  shall  always  tution  of  local  rocniitment  and  local 
hoar  much  of  tho  views  held  by  thoso  military  administration.  Tho  amalgama- 
who  profit  by  purchase,  and  little  or  tiou  of  the  Line  and  tho  Militia,  and  the 
nothing  of  the  views  of  those  who  lose  formation  in  each  Militia  battalion  of  a 
by  it.  "Within  tho  lost  six  months  I  solid  nucleus  of  professional  Army  ofll- 
have  received  70  or  80  letters  from  cers.  The  establishment  of  short  serrico 
Mr.  Trn*lym 
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as  the  rule  in  our  Arm  j.  The  extexudon 
of  the  command  of  that  Army  to  the 
nation  at  large  by  means  of  free  com- 
petition. The  restriction  of  each  grade 
to  a  fixed  number  of  working  officers, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  certain  and 
impartial,  and  therefore  economical, 
system  of  retirement.  K  these  results 
follow,  we  may  in  coming  years  look 
back  upon  the  Vote  of  next  Thursday 
with  satisfaction  proportioned  to  our 
tenderness  for  the  national  pocket.  But 
if  the  Gbvemmont  does  not  utilize  their 
opportimity  in  the  direction,  and  to  some- 
thing like  the  extent,  indicated — ^I  had 
rather  put  what  I  have  to  say  in  the 
form  of  a  promise — I  can  assure  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  there  is 
not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  have  advo- 
cated, or  approved  of,  the  abolition  of 
purchase  who  will  not  do  his  best  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  trying  their  hands  at 
military  administration.  When  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Colonel  White)  rallied  Minis- 
ters for  shaping  their  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  action  taken  by  individuals, 
he  was  of  course  joking,  though  he  was 
joking  well,  and  with  a  certain  veri- 
similitude. But  putting  that  notion 
aside,  I  fully  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  that 
this  Bill  is  not  framed  as  a  concession 
to  any  section  of  any  party  whatsoever. 
It  is  evident  to  all  who  have  closely 
watched  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
during  the  last  two  years,  reading  his 
conduct  by  the  light  which  this  measure 
throws  upon  it,  that  from  an  early  period 
of  his  tenure  of  office  he  has  entertained 
a  growing  belief  that  the  abolition  of 
purchase  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  any 
change  for  the  better  in  our  Army. 
And,  while  the  subject  was  in  his  mind, 
the  events  which  took  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
the  public  opinion  consequent  on  those 
events,  afibrded  him  at  once  a  motive 
and  an  opportunity.  The  considerations 
which  actuate  Ministers  are  doubtless 
such  as  can  only  come  home  to  men  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  principles 
which  should  govern  administrative  or- 
ganization; but  when  the  Grovcmment 
announced  its  determination  to  act  on 
those  principles,  the  announcement  met 
with  a  response  from  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  had 
loiig  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
no  good  could  come  out  of  a  e^stem 


under  which  a  public  trust  was  bought 
and  sold.  The  price  to  pay  is  heavy ; 
but  it  is  the  price  at  which  the  nation 
buys  back  her  own  Army.  There  are 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  would  have  us 
spend  this  sum  upon  the  materials  of 
war — on  |?uns,  powder,  and  earthworks, 
instead  of  sinking  it  in  an  alteration  of 
our  institutions.  But  guns  rust,  and 
earthworks  crumble  away,  while  institu- 
tions endure  for  ever.  The  materials  of 
war  are  necessary,  but  perish  in  the 
using,  and  the  expense  of  replacing 
them  is  of  annual  recurrence ;  but  here 
the  cost  is  once  for  all,  and  the  benefit 
will  never  cease  imtil  the  day  when 
Britain  is  no  longer  worth  defending. 
The  necessity  of  paying  these  millions 
will  procure  us  one  result,  if  no  other — 
that  the  nation  will  be  driven  to  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands ;  and,  as 
we  come  to  deal  successively  with  first 
appointment  and  promotion,  and  with 
military  government  and  military  expen- 
diture, it  will,  in  the  person  of  us,  its 
Representatives,  take  good  care  that  the 
great  sacrifice  which  it  is  now  called 
upon  to  make  shall  not  have  been  made 
in  vain. 

Colonel  RUGGLES-BRISE  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
they  had  been  already  answered  by  pre- 
vious spe«dcers ;  but  he  wished  to  elicit 
some  information  as  regarded  certain 
points,  and  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Reserve  forces.  In  former  years  the 
great  evil  of  the  service,  both  as  to 
officers  and  men,  was  want  of  occupa- 
tion, he  was  therefore  glad  to  hear 
that,  in  addition  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  information  in  respect  to  professional 
subjects,  in  future,  candidates  for  promo- 
tion would  be  required  to  possess  pro- 
ficiency in  foreign  languages.  For  him- 
self, he  did  not  believe  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  would  give  us  a  better 
class  of  officer ;  indeed,  he  very  much 
questioned  whether  it  would  g^ve  as  good. 
The  Army  was  officered  now  not  as 
had  been  said  by  the  aristocracy  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  but  by  a  happy 
amalgamation  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
middle  class  of  the  country.  Ho  be- 
lieved the  system  recommended  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
would  be  a  failure.  It  woidd  be  im- 
possible to  equalize  regiments,  for  there 
would  be  always  more  eiprit  de  corps  and 
better  discipline  in  one  regiment  than  in 
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another.  Hisriglitlion.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Sir 
Henry  Storks)  seemed  to  desire  a  mate- 
rial change  in  our  officers,  and  wished 
to  see  the  middle  and  professional  class 
more  numerously  rej^resented ;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  sons  of  our  aris- 
tocracy, who  entered  the  Army,  should 
not  be  as  well  educated  as  any  other 
elass  of  the  community.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  Government  was  to  do 
away  with  both  regulation  and  over- 
regulation  prices,  and  he  could  not  be- 
lieve such  a  proposition  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country  generally.  The 
proposal  had  been  stigmatized  as  con- 
temptible and  unworthy  of  this  great 
country.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  that; 
but  he  should  like  to  see  the  principle 
carried  out  whereby  every  officer  would 
be  paid  down  what  was  fairly  owing 
him ;  or  the  commission  might  be  valued 
and  compounded  for,  the  Government 
paying  a  smaU  interest  till  the  officer 
realized  his  commission.  His  feeling 
was,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  pay 
the  over-regulation  at  all;  but  simply 
pay  no  more  than  the  regulation  sum. 
It  was  im2)robablo  that  the  country 
would  pay  so  many  millions  of  money 
for  canying  out  a  private  arrangement 
between  officers.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  War  Minister 
as  to  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  over-regulation  in  order  to  amal- 
gamate the  Militia  and  the  Line.  He 
did  not  see  so  great  an  evil  in  selection 
as  many  of  his  right  hon.  Friends  ap- 
peared to  do.  At  any  rate,  seniority  must 
be  the  rule,  and  selection  the  exception. 
In  his  own  regiment  of  Militia  he  had 
over  and  over  again  had  to  select  offi- 
cers for  promotion,  sometimes  over  the 
heads  of  others,  but  always  with  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  regiment.  The 
Minister  at  War,  too,  had  a  hold  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  de- 
manded an  inc^uiry  where  officers  were 
passed  over  in  the  service.  Officers 
would  not  be  passed  over  without  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  Ho  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  scheme  set  forth  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevolyan)  was  at 
all  in  unison  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Militia,  during  the  past  few 
years,  had  been  much  criticized ;  its  offi- 
cers were  but  slightly  esteemed,  and  the 
men  were  denounced  as  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  society.     The  Volunteer  force, 

Colonel  RxiggUi' Brise 


of  which  he  spoke  with  all  respect,  for 
he  appreciated  their  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice — the  great  Volunteer  force  had 
been  basking  in  the  sun  while  the  Militia 
were  consigned  to  the  shade.  He  did  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  wisdom  of  any 
former  Secretary  at  War ;  but  he  must 
say  no  Minister  had  ever  studied  more 
zealously  the  interests  of  the  Militia  than 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  and  he 
tendered  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  his 
best  acknowledgments.  He  did  not  like 
this  Bill  altogether.  He  liked  the  speeoh 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  better  than 
his  Bill.  He  wanted  to.  know  why  so 
much  of  the  Bill  was  taken  up  with  con- 
scription —  a  system  which  the  country 
did  not  want,  and  which  was,  moreover, 
highly  inexpedient.  They  did  not  want 
conscription  for  the  Militia,  certainly  not 
that  pLan  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho) ;  if  it  were  adopted  it  woula  cer- 
tainly impair  the  Militia,  and  trample 
out  of  it  every  spark  of  vitality.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  resort  to  conscription 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  men 
required  in  an  emergency  he  would  re- 
commend the  plan  adopted  in  1 808,  when 
the  country  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  if  the  Militia  for  the  district  did 
not  produce  its  quota  of  men,  then  the 
Ballot  was  enforced  to  make  up  the  num- 
ber ;  but  if  it  did,  the  Ballot  was  not  re- 
sorted to  in  that  district.  There  was  no 
great  hardship  in  making  a  man  serve 
his  country  in  his  own  county,  practi- 
cally without  taking  him  away  from  his 
home  and  family.  To  conscription  for 
the  regular  Militia,  without  substitutes, 
he  did  not  believe  the  country  would 
submit;  and  if  we  amalgamated  the 
regular  Militia  with  the  Regular  Army, 
how  could  we  have  conscription  for 
the  Militia  and  not  for  the  Army  ? 
If,  in  1 852,  Lord  Eussell  had  accepted 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
had  given  up  the  word  **  local,"  and 
inserted  the  word  *' regular"  in  his 
Militia  Bill,  his  Government  would  not 
have  been  upset  as  it  was  in  that  year. 
That  was  a  Bill  for  calling  out  the  Mi- 
litia ;  this  was  a  Conscription  Bill ;  and 
therefore  ho  would  now  suggest  the 
substitution  of  the  word  *' local"  for 
the  word  **  regular."  AVe  did  not  want 
conscription  lor  the  Militia  at  all,  for 
we  could  get  as  many  men  as  we  wanted. 
The  men  were  well  paid,  and  well  satis- 
fied with  their  pay,  which   might  be 
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fairly  estimated  at  lbs,  a- week  as  com- 
pared with  13*.  a- week  in  the  Army.  If 
26,000  men  had  been  enlisted  into  the 
Army  since  last  Midsummer,  as  he  had 
been  informed,  he  feared  that  12,000 
or  14,000  had  been  taken  from  the 
Militia,  for  he  had  given  150  men  leave 
to  enlist  from  his  own  regiment,  and 
126  of  them  had  been  accepted,  24  being 
rejected  as  medically  unfit.  If  this  pro- 
portion were  true  of  other  regiments,  the 
ranks  of  the  Militia  would  have  been 
largely  reduced  by  the  success  of  the 
Army  enlistment.  He  agreed  with  the 
plan  of  28  days'  drill;  but  he  would 
have  the  training  period  for  recruits 
fixed  for  the  winter  months,  because 
the  want  of  employment  at  that  period 
would  swell  the  ranks,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  drilling  recruits  with  the  Line, 
and  would  prefer  to  drill  them  at  head 
quarters,  because  a  recruit  required  to 
be  gently  handled  to  make  him  a  soldier, 
and,  if  he  were  handled  too  roughly 
at  first,  he  might  be  fatally  prejudiced 
against  the  Regular  Army.  In  his  own 
county  bad  characters  had  been  weeded 
out  of  the  Militia,  and  he  wished  the 
same  had  been  done  throughout  the 
Army.  Ho  was  sorry  to  see  that  no 
proposal  had  been  made  for  the  increase 
of  the  Militia  artillery.  There  should 
be  a  certain  number  of  guns  and  men 
told  off  to  work  them  in  every  regiment. 
The  system  had  been  introduced  with 
good  effect  in  the  Indian  Army.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  patronage,  as  far  as  pro- 
motion went,  from  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
was  wise ;  their  retaining  the  appointment 
to  first  commissions  would  give  us  good 
useful  officers  who  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  service.  Almost  every  Bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  fixed  additional 
charges  upon  counties,  and  he  hoped  the 
matter  would  be  fully  re-considered  by 
the  Government.  He  did  not  like  the 
Bill  as  it  stood  ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  understood  by  the  country ;  the 
Army  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor  did  the 
House ;  and  he  trusted  that  in  Commit- 
tee it  would  be  so  amended  as  to  make 
it  a  real  Army  Organization  Bill. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  said,  that  in  his 
opinion,  to  have  introduced  the  Ballot 
into  the  measure  would  have  been  to  re- 
vive the  pressgang  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  was  utterly  imnecessary  to  re- 
sort to  such  a  course,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  ample  material  in  the  country  firom 


which  the  Army  could  be  recruited, 
without  recourse  being  had  to  such  an 
extreme  step.  He  believed  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  had  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  that  existed  in  our  present  mili- 
tary system  by  proposing  to  abolish  the 
system  of  purchase — ^because,  when  that 
impediment  to  the  amalgamation  of  our 
various  forces  had  been  removed,  it 
would  be  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, men  of  thought  and  intelligence 
would  take  their  places  in  the  rank  and 
file  and  ;  the  Army  would  become  a  na- 
tional, instead  of  an  exclusive  force. 
However,  although  he  approved  the 
proposal  to  abolish  this  objectionable 
system,  he  objected  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
effect  that  object.  Either  the  purchase 
system  should  be  allowed  to  die  a  natu- 
ral death,  or  else  it  should  be  abolished 
at  once  and  for  ever.  If  the  system  was 
so  objectionable  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  swept  away, 
why  should  it  be  allowed  to  linger  on 
for  years,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
Government  plan  were  adopted?  The 
system  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  he  did  not  think  the  country 
would  object  to  pay  the  money  required 
to  buy  up  the  commissions.  He  further 
objected  to  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  substitute  the  system 
of  promotion  by  selection  in  the  place 
of  that  which  now  existed,  as  calculated 
to  lead  to  patronage  and  political  job- 
ber3^  Before  asking  the  people  to  ex- 
pend the  enormous  sum  of  money  the 
Government  plan  would  require  to  be 
spent,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  satisfy  them  that  some  larsre  and 
comprehensiye  plan  had  been  framed 
for  securing  the  defence  of  this  country 
— he  ought  to  assure  them  that  the  Navy 
would  be  re-organized,  and  that  small 
iron-clad  turret-ships,  manned  by  the 
Coastguard  and  the  Naval  Reserve, 
would  be  ready  to  defend  our  coasts 
and  harbours.  They  should  further 
be  convinced  that,  in  the  case  of  our 
first  line  of  defence  being  broken,  our 
land  forces  would  be  placed  in  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
But  he  denied  that  this  had  been  done : 
notwithstanding  the  interest  that  had 
been  excited  in  this  coimtry  during  the 
last  seven  months  on  the  subject  of  our 
military  affairs,  the  War  Office  had 
brought  forward  no  tangible  plan  which 
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would  serve  as  a  guide  in  attempting  to 
re-organize  the  Army.  If  the  War 
Office  had  been  itself  efficient,  the  coun- 
try would  not  have  been  left  in  the  dis- 
tracted state  in  which  it  now  was  with 
reference  to  the  steps  to  bo  taken  for  its 
defence.  What  was  required  was  that 
our  various  forces  should  bo  so  equipped, 
organized,  and  tirranged  that  they  would 
bo  prepared  to  enter  on  an  actual  cam- 
paign at  any  moment.  Only  recently  a 
singular  illustration  had  been  offered  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  present  system,  in 
the  delay  which  had  taken  place  in 
supplying  clothing,  and  other  equip- 
ments, to  iK)rtions  of  our  troops.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  what  would  be  the  case 
were  we  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  enemy  ?  With  all  the  experi- 
ence we  had  gained  in  the  Crimean  and 
the  Abyssinian  Campaigns,  the  head  of 
the  War  Office,  he  thought,  ought  at 
least  to  see  that  our  various  forces  were 
placed  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  able 
to  take  the  field  for  actual  campaign 
service.  No  system  would  be  sufficient, 
or  would  be  such  as  the  country  de- 
manded, unless  our  various  forces  were 
put  in  a  position  to  do  that.  To  ac- 
complish that  object,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  War  Office  could  so  arrange  our 
various  forces  as  to  place  before  the  pub- 
lic'during  the  ensuing  summer,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coimtry,  a  certain 
number  of  the  Regular  Army  in  connec- 
tion with  a  certain  number  of  the  Mihtia 
and  the  Volunteers,  as  though  they  were 
going  into  actual  campaign  service. 
When  they  had  placed  before  them  such 
a  combination,  the  country  would  be 
satisfied  that  there  was  at  least  some 
ground  for  expecting  efficiency  in  actual 
service.  But  until  that  was  done,  the 
public  would  never  be  convinced  that 
the  War  Office  was  doing  its  duty. 

Mr.  EASTWICK  said,  he  hoped  he 
should  not  be  thought  discursive,  if  he 
did  not  travel  altogether  side  by  side 
with  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Berkshire.  He 
wished  to  state  his  objections  generally 
to  the  l^ill,  and  some  of  them  referred 
to  matters  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  purchase  system.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  objections  to  the  Bill,  he  wished 
to  speak  with  the  utmost  respect  of  the 
efforts  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  task  which  devolved  upon 
the  right  hon.   Qentleman  was  one  of 
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immense  difficulty ;  a  task,  as  had  been 
most  justly  said,  perhaps  not  easier 
than  to  build  the  superstructure  of  a  new 
military  system  on  a  cleared  foundation. 
It  was  impossible,  too,  not  to  admit  that 
there  was  evidence  in  the  Bill  of  at  least 
an  earnest  desire  to  deal  fairly  and 
liberally  Yn.\h  the  whole  question  of  Army 
organization.  On  one  point  he  especially 
congratulated  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— namely,  that  he  had  not  shown  any 
disposition  to  sacrifice  the  public  inte- 
rests, or,  indeed,  any  interests  whatever, 
to  false  considerations  of  economy.  He 
would  frankly  own  that  he  was  prepos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  deeply  anchored  in  eco- 
nomical protestation  to  be  able  to  swing 
with  the  turn  of  the  tide.  But  if  the 
BiU  was  imsound,  it  was  not  because  it 
was  too  economical ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  objections  that  had  been  taken  to  it 
were  rather  of  an  opposite  character.  But 
from  the  fact  that  the  Bill  did  not  err  on 
the  side  of  economy,  ho  drew  the  infer- 
ence— not  in  a  party  spirit,  but  as  a 
general  lesson  to  all  parties — that  it  was 
an  imwise  thing  for  Ministers  who  valued 
a  roi)utation  for  consistency  to  indulge  in 
unlimited  promises  of  economy;  for  after, 
as  he  believed,  a  sincere  effort  to  keep 
p«U5e  with  their  professions,  the  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  a  Bill  which  would 
impose  upon  the  coimtry,  at  one  stroke, 
a  burden  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition,  a  yearly  charge  of 
between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  for 
the  increase  of  forces,  and  an  uncertain 
amount  for  a  future  retiring  fund.  He 
was  as  warm  a  friend  of  economy  as  any 
Member  of  the  House  ;  but,  of  course,  ho 
knew  that  there  wore  considerations 
which  affected  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country  which  must  be  paramoimt 
to  aU  others,  and  to  which  even  economy 
must  be  postponed.  He  was  glad,  there- 
fore, that  it  had  been  admitted  iJiat  our 
principal  object  was  not  so  much  how 
to  finance  a  new  military  system  as  how 
to  place  the  military  institutions  of  the 
country  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security. 
Still,  he  held  that  the  most  careful  cji- 
culations  should  bo  made  as  to  expense, 
and  that  no  alterations  should  be  sanc- 
tioned but  such  as  could  be  proved  to 
be  worth  the  cost,  and,  what  was  even 
still  more  important,  not  to  contain  in 
them  the  germs  of  increasing  and  indefi- 
nite expenditure.  Looked  at  &om  these 
points  of  view,  the  scheme  of  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  —  unless  there  was  a 
great  deal  behind  —  and  judging  only 
firom  what  they  saw,  and  that  was  all  they 
could  judge  by,  must  be  unreservedly 
condemned.  It  was  an  inelastic  scheme, 
which  did  nothing  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  it  was  posi- 
tively mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  tended 
to  induce  the  coimtry  to  rely  in  the  great- 
est emergencies  on  untried  forces,  which, 
from  their  very  constitution,  could  never 
have  fought  a  battle  until  they  came  to 
fight  in  that  last  struggle  on  which  the 
fate  of  the  nation  would  depend.    It  in- 
volved an  immense  outlay,  and  held  out 
no  guarantee  that  the  state  of  things  for 
the  extinction  of  which  that  outlay  was 
made  would  not  recur ;  and  it  certainly 
contained  the  seeds  of  increasing  and 
unknown  expenditure  hereafter.     In  a 
word,  while  infinitely  more  costly  than 
the  old  system,  it  contained  all  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  that  system.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Cardwell)  had  laid 
it  down  that,  before  discussing  the  new 
military  arrangements,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  three  important  questions — 
first,  whether  recruiting  shoidd  be  on 
the  voluntaiy  or  the  compulsory  prin- 
ciple; secondly,  whether  purchase  should 
be  retained  or  abolished ;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  the  commissions  in  the  Reserve 
forces  should  be  given,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  Lords  Lieutenant  or  by  the  Crown. 
Ho  ventured  to  think  there  was  a  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  before  all  these — 
a  question  on  which  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  depended :  that  ques- 
tion was — Is  England  prepared  to  stake 
her  last  stake  of  all  on  a  Reg^ar  Army, 
or  on  Irregulars  ?    After  this  great  war 
which  had  just  passed  under  their  veiy 
eyes,  were  they  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  of  France,  or  would  they  adopt 
that  of  Prussia?     That  was  the  ques- 
tion which  the  right  hon.    Gentleman 
had  undertaken  to  decide  for  them  ;  and 
he  now,  with  the  most  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  fatal  nature  of  the  mistake 
into  which  he  would  plunge  them,  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision.    In  speaking  of  following  the 
example  of  Prussia,  he  did  not  refer  to 
compulsory  military  service.     He  would 
state  in  one   moment  what  it  was  to 
which  he  referred  ;    but  as  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  initiated  his  argument 
by  referring  to  compulsion,    he    (Mr. 
Eastwick)  desired,  first  of  all,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  that  head.    Ho  was  not 


about  to  advocate  compulsion.    He  was 
perhaps  as  unfriendly  to  it  as  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman    himself,    or    as    that 
celebrated  man  before  him,  who  would 
not  even  give  a  reason  on  compulsion. 
But    he   tihought  that  in  that  discus- 
sion the  arguments  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  should  be  stated  fairly  and 
fully,  and  not  in  the  incomplete  and 
perfunctory  manner  in  which  they  were 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
It  was  not  statesmanlike  to  dismiss  the 
question  of  compulsory   enlistment  for 
Uie  Regular  Army  with  a  single  remark, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  a  proposition  which 
nobody  had  ever  been  bold  enough  to 
support.  Perhaps  nobody  had  ever  been 
bold  enough  to  support  a  proposition  for 
adopting  that  system  in  England :  but  it 
was  the  system  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Prussia,  and  we  had  seen  the  residts. 
K  the  House  and  the  country  wished  to 
come  to  a  full,  dispassionate,  and  safe 
judgment  on  that  great  question  they 
should  ponder  well  those  results.    Those 
results  proved  that  the  greatest  national 
prosperity  which,  perhaps,  had  ever  been 
witnessed  in  Europe  was  compatible  with 
compulsory  military  service.     Ho  main- 
tained that  the  progress  of  Prussia,  both 
material  and  moral,  was  greater  even 
than   that  of  England.       The  popula- 
tion of  Prussia  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
except  Saxony  and  Norway.     That  po- 
pulation was  better  educated  than  that 
of  almost   any  country,  and  contained 
upwards  of  a  million  of  landed  pro- 
prietors—  not  mere  cottagers,  but  the 
majority  of  them   in  comfortable   cir- 
cumstances— ^while  here  there  wore  but 
30,000  landowners  with  250,000  tenant- 
farmers.     It  was  a  population  in  which 
the  poor  were  but  as  one  to  32,  while 
here  they  were  as  one  to  22.     It  was 
true  the  average  income  of  Ghreat  Britain 
was  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of 
Prussia;    but  Great  Britain  was  three 
times  more  heavily  taxed,  and  the  charge 
on  account  of  the  National  Debt  alone 
was  here  16*.  6«?.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, while    it    was    only  2«.   9rf.  in 
Prussia.     It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  44  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  Prussia 
was  raised  from  sources  independent  of 
taxation.   He  might  add  other  statistics, 
but  he  would  not  weary  the    House. 
Our  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  Mr. 
Harris-GastreU,    in    his    valuable  and 
elaborate  Report  on  the  Land  Tenure  of 
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Prussia,  attempted  to  account  for  this 
astonishing  prosperity  of  a  nation  of 
soldiers  by  saying — 

**  Possibly  the  loss  of  reproductiTO  labour 
(owing  to  the  number  of  soldiers)  may  be  com- 
pensated to  the  nation  by  the  gain  in  physical  and 
moral  qualities  of  the  peasant  and  the  artizan. 
The  Tillages  of  the  proprietary  peasantry  in 
Prussia  are  usually  admitted  to  be  the  great  nur- 
series for  the  Army  ; " 

and  the  peasants  were  said  to  be  '*  much 
improvea  bypassing  through  the  service. ' ' 
They  were  free  from  the  chief  vices  of 
the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  '*  as  sol- 
diers they  respect  the  purse  and  the 
watch  of  their  slain  enemy."  Those 
who  imagined  that  compulsory  military 
service  was  injurious  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  a  nation  could  hardly  be 
aware  that  out  of  1,000  men  who  come 
to  the  age  for  enlistment  in  Prussia 
every  year  only  96  were  taken  for  the 
Army,  and  of  these  the  great  majority, 
after  a  short  service  of  three  years,  re- 
turned to  their  industrial  pursuits  in- 
vigorated and,  in  aU  respects,  improved. 
The  advantages  of  a  compulsory  military 
system,  such  as  existed  in  Prussia,  might 
be  summed  up  under  five  heads —  First, 
the  certain  and  regular  supply  of  sufii- 
cient  recruits  for  the  standing  Army,  in- 
stead of  an  uncertain  and  irregular  one ; 
second,  the  binding  together  all  classes 
of  the  community  by  the  tie  of  military 
companionship;  third,  the  elevation  of 
the  tone  of  the  Army  by  the  infusion  of 
a  due  proportion  of  educated  men ; 
fourth,  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
classes  by  the  physical  development  and 
moral  discipline  acquired  in  the  Army ; 
fifth,  the  preparation  of  the  most  for- 
midable engine  of  war  possible  by  the 
formation  of  an  Army  not  on  the  absurd 
principle  of  the  Ballot,  but  by  that  of 
selection,  by  which  the  Army  would  con- 
sist, physically  and  intellectually,  of  the 
very  flower  of  the  nation.  But  he  thought 
he  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  question 
of  compulsion,  because  he  understood 
that  the  Government  intended  to  adopt 
the  better  plan  of  making  the  Army  an 
object  of  attraction  rather  than  of  aver- 
sion. That  was,  no  doubt,  the  right  course ; 
but  then  he  must  remind  the  House  that 
it  implied  increased  expenditure.  But 
when  ho  spoke  of  following  the  example 
of  Prussia,  he  referred  not  to  compul- 
sory military  service,  but  to  that  which 
seemed  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  real  im- 
provement in  the  Army.  In  the  Prus- 
sian system  the  Eeserve  forces  were  the 
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veterans  of  the  Army ;  but  in  the  scheme 
before  the  House  they  were  not  far  from 
being  the  very  opposite  extreme— the 
recruits.  Let  him  remind  the  Secretary 
for  War  that  in  the  Roman  legion  it 
was  the  Triarii,  or  veterans,  who  formed 
the  third  line,  and  who  restored  the 
battle  when  the  yoimg  soldiers,  the 
Hastati  and  Principes,  were  broken. 
But  in  this  scheme  that  principle  was 
reversed,  and  it  was  the  raw  troops,  the 
irregidar  levies,  who  were  to  retrieve 
the  day  when  the  best  soldiers  were 
beaten.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  was 
the  proposal  to  transfer  officers  after  two 
years'  service  in  the  Militia  to  the  Line, 
a  proposal  which,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what  should  be 
adopted.  A  man  who  had  served  seven 
years — he  would  say  five  years,  or  even 
three  years — ^in  the  Regular  Army  was  a 
soldier,  and  if  he  were  dismissed  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits  and  called  back  every 
year  to  drill  for  28  days,  or  100  hours, 
or  any  reasonable  short  period,  he  would 
lose  little,  if  any,  of  his  military  know- 
ledge— nay,  perhaps  by  the  change  of 
occupation,  and  by  educating  his  mind 
generally,  he  would  even  gain,  and  would 
return  to  military  service  with  increased 
zeal.  He  was  like  a  man  who  had  once 
learned  to  skate  well,  and  who,  however 
short  the  season,  was  always  ^aplomb 
on  the  ice.  But  a  Militiaman  or  a 
Volunteer — he  spoke  of  the  masses — 
would  remain  a  Militiaman  or  a  Volun- 
teer to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  would 
never  be  able  to  fight  a  pitched  battle 
with  a  regular  army  of  veteran  soldiers. 
But  this  whole  scheme  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  with  a  few  good  soldiers 
and  a  great  number  of  imperfect  ones, 
the  work  which  was  required  to  be  done 
by  a  certain  number  of  good  soldiers 
could  be  effected.  There  were  now  in 
this  coimtry,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out, 
104,826  Regular  soldiers  and  329,663 
Irregulars,  and  he  admired  the  faith  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  really 
believed  that  that  little  leaven  would 
leaven  the  whole  mass.  No  doubt  he 
saw  the  difficulty;  because  they  were 
told  that  the  recruits  for  the  Militia  were 
to  be  drilled  as  much  as  possible  with 
those  for  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  a 
longer  period  than  before.  That,  of 
course,  meant  increased  expenditure ; 
but  would  it  answer  the  purpose  ?  He 
preferred  to  reply  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Windham,  in  nis  speech  of  April  3, 
1806.    He  (Mr.  Windham)  said— 
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**  We  seem  to  suppose  that  whenever  we  have  got 
a  set  of  men  together,  no  matter  on  what  principle 
combined,  have  put  them  in  a  certain  dress, 
ranged  them  in  a  certain  order,  and  taught  them 
certain  exercises,  that,  then,  so  far  as  that  number 
goes,  we  have  created  an  Army  ;  which  is  about  as 
wise  as  what  we  see  of  children  in  their  sport, 
who,  when  thej  have  fixed  a  piece  of  stick  in  the 
ground,  fancy  they  have  planted  a  tree.  What  is 
wanting  in  either  case  is  the  vital  principle.  .  . 
.  .  .  Danger  and  discipline  are  the  very  sap 
and  juices  out  of  which  all  that  has  life  and  action 
must  spring.  .  .  .  This  notion,  therefore,  of  a 
levy  in  mass,  so  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  gone, 
would  seem  to  be  one  to  which  it  would  be  wholly 
unsafe  to  trust."—  [1  Hansard,  vi.  652.] 

Mr.  Windham  added — 

"If  ever  there  was  a  country  calculated  to  be 
defended  by  its  inhabitants,  if  ever  there  were 
inhabitants  qualified  to  defend  a  country,  it  was 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss,  and  yet  how  little 
were  these  people  able  to  do.  I  cannot  possibly 
conceive  that  the  enemy  would  desire  anything 
better  than  that  the  country  should  trust  its  de- 
fence to  the  Volunteer  corps." — [iWrf.] 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Windham, 
and  they  must  he  endorsed  to  a  great 
extent  even  now.  For  though  our  pre- 
sent Volunteers  were  better  than  any 
that  ever  existed  before,  especially  as 
marksmen,  yet,  not  to  speak  of  the 
fact  that  every  one  of  them  would  be  re- 
quired, in  case  of  serious  invasion,  to 
defend  the  fortified  camps  at  Ports- 
mouth and  PljTuouth,  and  those  he 
hoped  to  see  constructed  near  Liver- 
pool and  London  and  other  commercial 
towns,  if  the  question  was  one  of  fight- 
ing in  the  open  field,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Volimteers  and  the  Kegular 
soldiers  they  might  have  to  encounter 
would  still  be  maintained.  It  was  idle  to 
disguise  from  themselves  that  there  had 
grown  up  on  the  Continent  a  great 
Army,  to  which  nothing  that  had  ever 
been  seen  before  could  be  compared, 
and  the  soldiers  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges,  were  superior  even 
to  those  of  this  country  in  physique,  in 
intelligence,  and  in  experience,  and 
not  inferior  in  courage.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  system  by 
which  the  Prussian  Army  had  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion would  be  imitated  by  the  other 
great  military  nations  of  the  Continent, 
and  that  before  many  years  were  over 
we  should  see  a  French  Army,  a  Bussian 
Army,  and  an  Austrian  Army,  which 
would  have  made  corresponding  pro- 
gress. Where  would  this  country,  then, 
be,  if  they  relied  on  this  scheme  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman—  a  scheme  which 


consisted  in  endeavouring  to  assimilate 
Irregular  forces  to  Regulars,  and  which 
might  unhappily  end  in  the  reverse 
issue,  and  in  changing  our  small  but 
noble  Army,  which  up  to  this  late  war 
had  been  recognized  as  la  plus  redoutahle 
d^  V Europe,  into  a  great  provincial  levy  ? 
But  a  question  might  be  put  to  him  which 
it  was  only  natural  to  put  to  those  who 
criticized  and  condemned  the  schemes  of 
others.  He  might  be  asked — **AVhat 
woidd  you  do  yourself?"  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  question.  He 
would  begin  by  re-establishing  the  local 
European  Army  for  India.  That  would 
relieve  this  country  from  all  anxiety  in 
that  quarter,  and  would  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  home  in  case  of  emer- 
gency the  32,000  men  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  forces  which  he  should  propose 
still  to  leave  in  India.  He  might  appeal, 
he  believed,  to  the  very  highest  authori- 
ties as  to  the  ^eat  mistake  we  had  made 
when  we  abolished  our  local  European 
Army  in  India.  But  he  woidd  not  go 
further  into  the  question  on  that  occa- 
sion than  to  say  that  the  present  system 
could  not  be  maintained  without  con- 
tinual financial  embarrassment.  They 
could  not  afibrd  to  pay  £16,000,000 
a-year  out  of  the  Indian  Revenue  for 
their  Army  in  India,  and  there  were  only 
two  ways  of  diminishing  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  European  part  of  it — one  of 
which  was  by  reducing  the  number  of 
officers,  and  the  other  by  extending  the 
period  of  service  for  the  men.  And 
that  extension  of  service  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  the  accident  of  choice  after  the 
men  had  arrived  in  India ;  if  they  wished 
them  to  be  contented  and  to  look  upon 
that  country  as  their  home,  they  ought 
to  elect  to  serve  for  a  longperiod  before 
they  quitted  England.  The  next  step 
should  be  to  augment  the  Regular  Army 
in  this  country  up  to  something  like  the 
figure  at  which  it  should  stand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormous  sums  expended 
upon  it.  They  were  told  there  would  be 
108,000  men  of  the  Regular  Army  in 
this  country,  and  according  to  his  scheme 
they  would  bring  from  India  30,000,  and 
if  they  added  6,000  more  they  would 
have  144,000,  or  four  and  a-half  com- 
plete corps  d^armie  of  32,000  men  each. 
He  contended  that  by  judicious  econo- 
mies they  could  afford  to  add  6,000  men, 
who  should  all  be  assigned  to  the  mili- 
tary train,  and  that  even  with  this  addi- 
tion, and  the  expense  of  the  men  from 
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India,  which  would  no  longer  be  de- 
frayed from  the  Indian  Exchequer,  the 
Army  ought  not  to  cost  so  much  as  it 
did  at  present.  He  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  outcry  which  miglit  perhaps  be 
raised  at  a  suggestion  for  increasing  the 
Ke^ular  Army,  and  for  the  dismal  looks 
and  objections  with  which  it  would  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  he  appealed  to  any  general 
officer  of  experience  whether,  in  face  of 
the  gigantic  armies  on  the  Continent, 
144,000  Regular  soldiers  were  too  many 
to  keep  in  this  country  ?  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  his  proposal  was  not 
so  much  to  increase  the  number  of 
armed  men  in  England  as  to  substitute 
Begular  soldiers  for  Irregulars.  It  was 
said  in  that  House  not  many  nights  ago 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  England 
over  to  vie  with  the  great  military  na- 
tions of  the  Continent ;  but  that  remark 
was  as  mischievous  as  it  was  absolutely 
without  foundation.  AVhy  was  it  im- 
possible for  England  to  vie  with  those 
nations  ?  Was  it  on  account  of  the  want 
of  men  or  of  money,  or  of  both  ?  Cer- 
tainly  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  the 
want  of  men,  for  the  population  of  this 
country  increased  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  France,  for  example,  that 
though  France  had  38,000,000  people, 
and  Grreat  Britain  only  31,000,000,  yet 
the  latter  had  actually  more  men  who 
came  to  the  age  for  enlistment  every 
year  than  France.  In  France  there  were 
annually  but  330,000  men  who  came  to 
the  age  of  20,  against  360,000  men 
in  this  country.  Looking  at  the  stature, 
strength,  and  soldierlike  qualities  of  our 
men,  as  well  as  their  number,  we  were, 
in  respect  of  our  resources  for  recruiting 
our  Armjf  not  veiy  far  behind  united 
Germany.  Well,  then,  it  was  not  on 
account  of  the  want  of  men  that  it  was 
impossible  to  vie  with  the  nations  on  the 
Continent.  Was  it,  then,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  money  ?  Here  there  could  not  be 
even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  for  they  were 
actually  paying  for  their  heterogeneous 
body  of  220,000  Militiamen  and  Regular 
soldiers  £5,000,000  a-year  more  than 
the  North  Gorman  Confederation  paid 
for  their  great  Regular  Army,  and  about 
£1,000,000  a-year  more  tiian  France 
paid  for  375,000  regular  soldiers  on  a 
peace  establishment.  He  was  astonished 
that  the  people  of  this  country  did  not 
awake  to  this  fact  and  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  it.  They  were  told  that  an 
English  soldier  costs  £100  a-year,  while 
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a  French  soldier  costs  £40,  and  a  Prus- 
sian only  £30;  but  that  was  the  very 
point  into  wliich  the  House  and  the 
country  should  insist  on  inquiring.  Why 
wore  not  explanatory  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  cost  of  soldiers  of  different 
nations  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House?  In  this  matter  we  seemed  to 
resemble  the  sailor  who  was  so  deter- 
mined to  spend  his  prize  money  that  when 
he  foimd  that  a  gold  watch  was  not  to 
be  had,  he  insisted  upon  paying  as  much 
for  a  silver  one.  Would  anyone  believe 
that  food,  arms,  and  clothing  cost  more 
than  three  times  as  much  in  England  as 
they  did  in  Prussia,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  they  did  in  France  ?  No ;  the 
whole  secret  lay  in  our  faulty  adminis- 
tration, in  our  top-heavy  service,  in  our 
excess  of  officers  to  men,  and  in  our 
inelastic  system.  He  knew  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West  Essex 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  thought  differently; 
but  he  believed  it  could  be  shown  from 
the  Statesman's  Year-book — and  there 
were  other  and  still  more  conclusive 
authorities,  that  in  our  infantry  we 
had  one  officer  to  every  22  men,  while 
the  Prussians  had  but  one  to  28  ;  and  in 
our  whole  Army,  including  the  adminis- 
trative service,  we  had  one  officer  to  17 
men,  while  the  Prussians  had  but  one  to 
23.  That  was  on  a  peace  establishment ; 
but  on  a  war  establishment  there  were, 
in  a  Prussian  carps  d'armiey  39,784  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  to  975 
officers,  excluding  the  administrative  and 
medical  service — that  was  only  one  officer 
to  nearly  41  men.  Moreover,  in  our 
Army,  the  officers  in  the  higher  grades, 
who  cost  the  most  money,  were  greatly 
in  excess  as  compared  with  officers  of 
the  same  grades  in  the  Prussian  Army. 
In  every  infantry  regiment  we  had  two 
majors  to  the  Prussian  one,  and  ten 
captains  to  the  Prussian  four.  It  was 
obvious  how  much  this  must  increase  the 
expense  of  the  effective  service,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  the  pension  and  half- 
pay  list.  These  were  vital  points,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  touch  them  at  all ;  though  it  was 
the  more  incxmibont  on  him  to  deal  with 
them  fully  and  satisfactorily,  because  he 
had  decided  on  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
He  (Mr.  Eastwick)  declared  boldly  that, 
unless  the  military  system  was  reformed 
at  the  same  time  that  purchase  was  abo- 
lished, the  country  woidd  plunge  into  a 
fathomless  ocean  of  expense ;  and  after 
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tliey  had  paid  away  £8,000,000  or 
£10,000,000,  or  whatever  the  sum  might 
be,  they  would  find  themselyes  in  a 
worse  position  than  they  were  in  before 
— in  the  Indian  diflB.culty  three  times  ag- 
gravated. Begin,  he  would  say,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  your  company  cai^rw 
and  of  your  officers  to  the  scfde  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  Army,  and  transfer  the 
1,036  supernumerary  officers  you  would 
thus  have  in  the  infantry  to  the  Reserve 
forces.  Adopt  an  elastic  system,  and  di- 
vide your  108  regiments  of  infantry  into 
three  battalions  each,  and  then  you  may 
mobilize  as  few  of  them  or  as  many  of 
them  as  you  please.  If  you  reduce  the 
majors  from  two  to  one,  and  the  com- 
panies from  ten  to  four,  you  will  have 
sufficient  supernumerary  officers,  with 
the  2,074  officers  on  half-pay,  who 
ought  all  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
the  Reserves  or  to  retire,  and  the 
Militia  officers  to  supply  the  second  and 
third  battalions.  In  the  same  way  re- 
duce the  number  of  squadrons  in  the 
cavalry,  but  increase  their  strength,  and 
make  the  artillery  into  four  corps  with 
8-gun  batteries,  each  corps  being  nearly 
equal  to  an  infantry  corps  on  a  war 
establishment.  It  was  impossible,  with- 
out better  data  than  any  private  Mem- 
ber coTild  have,  to  go  into  minute  de- 
tails ;  but  it  was  clear  that  a  scheme 
might  be  based  on  that  foundation, 
which  would  give  three  times  as  many 
Regular  soldiers  as  we  now  had,  with 
little  increase,  perhaps  with  some  dimi- 
nution of  expense.  There  were  already 
sufficient  officers  for  the  Reserves,  and 
if  a  short  service  of  three  years  were 
adopted  for  two -thirds  of  the  men 
of  the  1st  battalions,  keeping  only  one- 
third  old  soldiers,  and  passing  the 
rest  through  into  the  2nd  battalions  or 
first  Reserve  for  four  years,  and  then 
into  the  3rd  battalion  or  second  Reserve 
for  five  years,  the  time-honoured  but 
efiete  system  of  the  Militia  might 
gradually  be  superseded.  These  Re- 
serves being  caDed  out  for  only  eight 
days  in  the  year,  or  at  most  for  14 
days,  which  would  be  all  that  was 
necessary  for  old  soldiers,  would  cost 
little  more  than  the  Militia,  and  would 
be  twice  as  nimiorous  and  vastly  more 
efficient.  Returning  to  the  question 
of  purchase,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  after,  at  an  immense  cost,  we 
had  bought  out  purchase,  and  pro- 
hibited in  the  severest  manner — even  to 


the  extent  of  making  it  penal  —  any 
attempt  to  revive  it,  even  then,  unless 
liberal  retiring  pensions  were  provided, 
and  retirement  enforced  after  stated 
periods  of  service,  the  old  system  would 
begin  to  re-appear.  It  was  a  weed, 
if  they  liked  to  call  it  so,  that  would 
grow  in  spite  of  aU  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  unless  it  were  choked 
with  some  more  vigorous  plant.  But 
theil  came  the  question  of  expense.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  fix  a 
period  of  about  12  years  for  service  as 
a  subaltern,  and  20,  26,  32,  and  38 
years  as  the  periods  after  which  an 
officer  should  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  and 
colonel  upon  full  allowances.  But  if 
there  were  not  vacancies  sufficient  for 
all  the  officers  arriving  at  those  terms  of 
service,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  cause  the  supernumeraries  to  retire 
on  the  pensions  of  their  rank,  with 
liability  to  serve  in  the  Reserves,  or  in 
case  of  invasion.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  calculate  the  yearly  charge  that  this 
system  would  entail ;  but  the  calcidation, 
no  doubt,  could  be  made,  and  it  ought 
to  be  made  at  once.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  very  expensive  system;  but  it 
would,  at  all  events,  furnish  for  the  Re- 
serve forces  an  adequate  supply  of  ex- 
perienced officers.  There  were  only 
three  more  points  to  which  he  would 
very  briefly  refer.  No  military  system 
could  be  efficient  unless  the  Anny  were 
divided  into  regular  corps  d* armies  of  so 
many  thousand  men  each,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
engineers,  and  military  traia,  kept  up 
so  as  to  be  able  to  move  at  short 
notice.  We  had  not  proceeded  as  far 
even  as  this  elementary  proposition,  for 
though  we  had  a  military  unit  of  18,000 
men,  we  had  not  the  proper  proportipn 
of  cavalry,  gims,  and  military  train. 
We  had,  indeed,  330  field  guns,  but 
should  require  for  144,000  men  430 
guns.  We  had  enough  artillerymen, 
but  not  guns  and  horses.  The  House 
would  likewise  observe  that  by  fixing  on 
so  small  a  unit  as  18,000  men  we  vastly 
increased  the  expense ;  if  we  wished  to 
be  economical,  we  should  adopt  a  unit 
nearer  that  of  the  Prussians,  which  was 
42,000.  According  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  Uentleman  &e  carps 
d^arm^e  ought  to  be  localized;  but  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  teiritorial  divisions  should 
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be  identical,  as  was  the  case  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  civil  registers  fur- 
nished the  information  as  to  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  population  required  for 
military  purposes ;  but  if  the  civil  and 
military  districts  did  not  coincide,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  utilize  that  informa- 
tion. Recruiting,  he  thought,  would  be 
much  assisted  by  detaching  parties  of 
officers  and  men  from  the  Regular  Army 
to  the  civil  sub-districts  to  drill  Volun- 
teers, and,  in  fact,  all  comers.  This 
would  make  the  masses  better  ac- 
quainted with  military  matters,  and  dis- 
pose many  to  enlist.  Lastly,  he  would 
urge  that  the  old  soldiers  should  be 
better  paid  and  pensioned,  and  it  was 
no  less  important  that  the  soldier  gene- 
rally should  receive  all  he  had  to  receive 
in  money  and  rations  without  any  deduc- 
tions. In  conclusion,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  go  into  these  questions  in  the 
most  searching  manner,  would  grudge 
no  time  in  finding  how  to  diminish  ex- 
pense, while  preserving  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency in  the  Army,  and  would  grudge 
no  money  that  might  be  really  necessary 
to  render  the  Amy  not  only  efficient, 
but  as  powerful  and  as  numerous  as  the 
great  position  of  Englstnd  and  her  un- 
avoidable duties  as  one  of  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world  required  it  should  be. 
Me.  AUBERON  HERBERT  said,  one 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  those  who 
defended  the  purchase  system  was,  that 
it  helped  to  give  us  efficiency  in  our 
officers ;  but  if  that  argument  was  worth 
anything,  it  ought  to  go  further  and 
establish  that  the  officers  in  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  regiments  were  more  effi- 
cient than  officers  in  those  branches  of 
the  service — the  Engineers,  the  Artil- 
lery, the  Marines,  and  the  Navy — ^where 
purchase  did  not  prevail.  Our  officers, 
no  doubt,  had  shown  great  bravery 
and  self-devotion  whenever  they  were 
called  upon ;  but  Captain  Hozier  had 
shown  that  a  different  meaning  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  words.  He  had 
stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  Prussian 
officers  were  very  much  superior  in  tac- 
tical skill  to  our  own,  and  that  in  times 
of  war  they  showed  themselves  to  be 
better  educated,  and  possessed  of  greater 
professional  knowledge  than  English  offi- 
cers, and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  young  officers  in  the  English 
Army  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way 
of  amusements,  such  as  hunting,  shoot- 
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ing,  and  the  like,  which  were  far  more 
pleasant  and  agreeable  than  receiving 
instruction  in  military  science  in  time 
of  peace.  He  ventured  to  suggest  a 
study  of  the  whole  of  Captain  Hozier' s 
evidence  to  his  military  friends  in  that 
House.  Another  defence  for  the  pur- 
chase system  was,  that  it  prevented 
stagnation;  but  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
defend  it  on  that  ground,  the  answer 
being  contained  in  one  phrase  —  that 
there  was  a  retiring  list.  The  answer 
to  the  charge  that  its  abolition  would 
introduce  favouritism  was  fallacious ;  be- 
cause, by  a  system  of  competition  on  the 
entrance  into  the  service,  and  again  be- 
fore attaining  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
by  afterwards  placing  the  selection  in 
the  hands  of  a  Board  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  favouritism. 
The  strongest  plea  that  had  been  urged 
in  favour  of  purchase  was  the  plea  made 
on  behalf  of  the  regimental  system.  It 
had  its  advantages,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
its  disadvantages ;  and  one  of  the  latter 
was,  that  an  officer  often  found  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  freedom,  and  that 
habits  of  extravagance  were  forced  upon 
him  which  it  was  difficult  for  a  young 
officer  not  to  conform  to.  He  appealed 
to  gentlemen  who,  after  leaving  college, 
had  entered  the  Army,  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  there  was  much  greater 
freedom  for  a  man  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  own  individual  mind  when  at  college, 
for  study  and  living  economically  if  he 
chose  to  do  so,  than  he  would  have  sub- 
sequently when  he  had  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army?  Those  who  opposed 
the  principle  of  selection  on  account  of 
the  regimental  system,  ought  also,  to  be 
consistent,  to  object  to  the  system  of 
exchange.  For  if  an  officer  was  allowed 
for  his  own  interest  to  exchange  fix)m 
one  regiment  to  another,  surely  they 
might  exchange  officers  from  one  regi- 
ment to  another  for  the  common  interest 
and  good  of  the  service.  Referring  next 
to  the  system  of  over-regulation  prices, 
he  woidd  remark  that  it  was  in  the  face  of 
the  repeated  protests  and  efforts,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  the  over- 
regulation  prices  had  grown  up,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist,  because  of  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  Horse  Guards  [  *  *  No. ' ' ] 
It  never  could  have  gone  on  unless  the 
officer  who  retired  had  been  allowed  to 
appoint  his  successor  in  all  the  various 
steps;    and  if   the  Horse  Guards  had 
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exerdsed  the  power  it  possessed,  of 
throwing  great  unoertainty  in  the  way 
of  a  successor,  the  fabulous  over-regula- 
tion prices  could  never  have  gone  on 
increaslDg  as  they  had  done.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  unpleasant  to  say  so ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  expense  to  which  the 
country  would  be  put  had  arisen  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  Horse  Guards. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  The  Treasury.] 
Those  prices  had  very  much  increased  of 
late  years,  and  it  had  been  possible  that 
such  a  transaction  as  he  woiild  name 
might  have  taken  place — ^but  he  would 
not  say  that  it  had.  A  colonel  entered 
a  regiment,  and  made  himself  very  disa- 
greeable. At  the  end  of  15  or  18  months 
he  might  intimate  his  willingness  to  re- 
tire. He  did  so  at  20  or  30  per  cent 
over  the  regulation  price,  because  the 
other  officers  were  too  ready  to  subscribe 
the  sum  demanded  to  get  rid  of  a  disa- 
greeable commanding  officer.  [*'  Oh !  "] 
Surely  hon.  Members  did  not  mean  to 
say  tiiey  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  There  would  be  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  coimtry  that  in  paying  men  the 
over-regulation  price  they  were  paying 
men  who  had  purchased  at  their  own 
risk,  and  had  thereby  deliberately  broken 
the  law  of  the  coimtry.  It  woiild  be  an 
unpleasant  task  to  perform  not  to  pay 
them,  because  some  officers  would  lose 
their  money;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  to  do  so  would  be  wrong  and 
imjust  towards  the  taxpayers — sml,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  some  part  of  the 
money  ought  to  be  paid.  Passing  on  to 
a  consideration  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bill,  he  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  having  dealt  with  this  great  and 
difficult  subject ;  but  he  felt  the  BiU  was 
not  quite  adequate  to  the  occasion.  It 
fell  very  short  in  the  way  of  re-organiza- 
tion. In  order  to  consider  what  was 
necessary,  he  would  ask  the  House  to 
remember  the  position  of  the  country. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  had, 
as  it  were,  two  separate  wants.  We 
were  members  both  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean and  of  the  Asiatic  families.  Our 
wants  for  India,  and  our  other  external 
requirements,  might  be  put  down  at 
80,000  soldiers;  but  when  they  consi- 
dered what  was  required  for  our  own 
country,  he  ventured  to  say  the  question 
would  be  answered  by  the  country  in  a 
manner  which  would  very  much  surprise 
some  hon.  Members.  It  would  be  an- 
swered by  the  inquiry,  whether  a  standing 


Aimy  was  required  at  all.  I  "Oh!""]  He 
expected  that  remark  would  cause  some 
surprise;  but  he  was  afraid  that  this 
was  not  the  only  institution  that  was 
very  familiar  to  them,  but  which  he 
should  not  like  to  name,  that  might  have 
some  day  to  undergo  a  change.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  the  art  of  war. 
Nations  now  no  longer  sent  armies  into 
the  field — nations  themselves  became 
armies.  It  was  seen  in  America,  and 
again  in  Germany ;  and  if  they  watched 
what  was  taking  place  in  Eussia  and 
Austria,  they  would  find  their  mili- 
tary systems  were  being  re-organized  on 
that  principle:  and  he  thought  they 
would  shortly  see  it  adopted  by  France 
also.  Under  the  system  of  employing 
the  whole  of  the  male  population  in  the 
defence  of  their  coimtry,  they  brought  a 
better  quality  of  soldiers  into  the  ranks 
than  we  got  imder  our  system.  The 
weapons  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
troops  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they  re- 
quired some  moral  qualities  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  to  use  them. 
Von  Moltke  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  breech-loader  had  destroyed  all 
the  armies  in  Europe  except  two,  and 
they  were  the  German  and  English 
armies ;  and  the  reason  that  he  gave  for 
that  statement  was  that  there  were  no 
other  troops  in  Europe  who  were  suffi- 
ciently calm,  resolute,  and  self-possessed 
to  use  it  efficiently.  However  much 
they  might  be  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
that  great  General  for  the  German  suc- 
cesses in  this  war,  he  ventured  to  give 
it  as  his  opinion,  with  very  great  de- 
ference, but  still  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion, that  the  victories  of  the  Germans 
were  really  owing  to  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  men — that  it  was  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  men,  their  resolution  and 
patriotism,  that  decided  those  great 
battles;  because  the  German  soldiers 
were  the  most  resolute  in  advancing  and 
the  steadiest  in  firing.  An  engagement 
in  the  present  day  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  long  line  of  skirmishers.  The  mere  me- 
chanical position  of  regiments  had  lost 
its  value  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  the  men  had  gained 
by  it,  for  the  men  were  now  away  from 
their  officers'  eye  and  control,  and  a 
great  deal  depended  on  what  they  did 
and  what  they  were  themselves.  A  pro- 
fessional standing  Army  offered  neither 
of  those  two  things — numbers  or  quality. 
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He  believed  tihat  great  impatience  would 
be  manifested  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  rightly  so,  if  a  standing 
Army  of  100,000  men  were  maintained ; 
and  when  they  came  to  examine  the  state 
of  our  Army,  and  tested  it  by  the  number 
of  men  who  were  admitted  into  our  mili- 
tary prisons  and  hospitals,  we  could 
hardly  help  feeling  that  good  as  Eng- 
lishmen might  be,  and  bravely  as  they 
had  fought,  they  were  not  the  class  of 
men  who  could  be  said  to  be  the  flower 
of  the  Army.  He  asked  whether  the 
state  of  things  he  had  referred  to  was 
satisfactory?  According  to  the  Esti- 
mates the  country  would,  during  the 
current  year,  spend  £29,000  for  pimish- 
ing  the  Army;  £46,000  for  preaching 
to  it ;  £250,000  in  doctoring  it ;  and  yet, 
having  done  this,  could  we  say  that  we 
had  an  Army  that  could  compare  with 
that  of  Germany,  or  with  any  other 
really  national  Army?  No  man  who 
had  seen  a  real  national  Army  would 
ever  believe  again  in  a  standing  or  pro- 
fessional Army.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself  had  said  that  we  had 
heard  in  the  recent  war  the  kneU  of 
standing  armies.  He  (Mr.  A.  Herbert) 
did  not  think  the  country  ought  to  bear 
with  a  standing  Army.  Neither  did  he 
think  it  would  approve  of  the  Gorman 
system.  He  confidently  recommended 
the  country  to  accept  the  Swiss  system ; 
which,  while  being  efficient  and  cheap, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  prove  an  in- 
strument of  the  highest  value  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
troops.  Under  that  system  the  whole 
male  population  of  the  country  was 
drilled  and  trained  in  military  ma- 
noeuvres from  school  upwards.  First, 
they  were  taught  a  very  careful  drill 
at  school;  this  was  followed  by  three 
months'  service  for  the  mass  of  the  army, 
and  a  longer  training  for  the  scientific 
branches.  That  much  might  be  done  in  a 
short  time  in  the  way  of  preparing  men 
for  warfare  ho  could  testity  from  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  Mobiles  in  Paris,  who 
by  the  end  of  the  siege  had  become  as 
fine  a  body  of  men  as  an  officer  could 
wish  to  command.  And,  in  the  event 
of  invasion,  we  should  be  able  to  fall 
back  upon  some  such  system  as  this; 
but  without  the  advantage  of  prepara- 
tion. The  handful  of  a  standing  Army 
would  soon  be  used  up,  and  then  we  must 
depend  upon  imtrained  men.  A  sepa- 
rate provision  must,  of  course,  be  made 
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for  training  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
service ;  but,  so  far  as  the  mere  fighting 
men  were  concerned,  the  Swiss  system 
was  perfect  in  the  residts  which  it  pro- 
duced. In  order  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  imiversal  drill,  and  so  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  a  standing  Army,  the 
Home  and  Indian  Armies  must  be  en- 
tirely separated;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  this  countrj'  must  enter  upon  a 
new  set  of  relations  with  Ireland.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  having  to 
maintain  a  standing  Army  was  the  Irish 
difficulty.  That  was  a  very  discreditable 
fact,  and  he  would  therefore  advise  that 
Ireland  should  be  put  under  the  same 
system  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. Let  us  pass  the  Irish  people 
through  a  short,  stem,  compulsory  ser- 
vice, and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  Eng- 
land dictating  to  Ireland.  He  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  England's  safety  in 
the  ftiture  would  be  best  assured  by  re- 
lying not  upon  this  or  that  particular 
line  of  defence,  but  upon  every  English- 
man being  compelled  to  fit  nimself  to 
take  an  efficient  part  in  her  defence 
should  the  occasion  unhappily  arise. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  it  was 
unfortunate  that  the  present  discussion 
should  have  been  confined  to  what  he 
considered  a  secondary  point,  and  should 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  purchase 
squabble.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  blame 
the  Government  for  this  circumstance. 
First,  they  had  declined  to  divide  the 
subject  at  the  request  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Bewdley  (Major 
Anson) ;  and  next,  they  had  put  the 
purchase  question  prominently  forward 
m  the  Bill,  every  speaker  who  had  got 
up  from  the  Treasury  Bench  reiterating 
the  cry  that  the  pith  and  substance 
of  the  Bill  was  abolition  of  purchase. 
Last  year  the  country  asked  the  Govern- 
ment two  questions — whether  they  were 
prepared  to  defend  our  shores  and  to 
maintain  our  treaty  obligations  and  allies. 
In  response  to  that  appeal  the  Govern- 
ment had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  aboH- 
tion  of  purchase  at  a  cost  of  £8,000,000. 
In  his  opinion  this  was  worse  than  tri- 
fling with  a  great  question,  because  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  upon  a  secondary 
object  vast  resources,  which  might  be 
applied  to  much  better  purposes.  At  a 
time  when  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
were  reconstituting  their  military  sys- 
tem, we  were  bidden  to.be  satisfied  with 
a  smaU  Regular  Army  composed  of  regi- 
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ments,  but  deficient  in  artilleiyy  oaralnr, 
and  Beserves;  with  an  ill-trained  Im- 
litia,  only  half- officered,  and  with  a 
Yeomanry  force,  which  was  much  better 
fitted  to  take  p^  in  the  operations  of  a 
field-day  than  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
a  campaign.  In  a  word,  we  had  neither 
a  sufficient  amount  of  men,  ammunition, 
artillery.  Reserves,  nororganization.  Was 
this  the  position  which  a  great  coimtry 
like  England,  which  owned  the  largest 
and  richest  commerce  in  the  world, 
which  possessed  a  greater  extent  of  Colo- 
nies than  any  other  nation,  and  which 
up  to  the  other  day  had  a  prestige 
second  to  none,  ought  to  occupy  ?  Now 
that  peace  had  been  concluded  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  the  whole  state  of 
European  affairs  would  be  altered  by 
some  unforeseen  eyent,  and  in  that  case 
how  would  England  be  prepared  to  hold 
her  own  against  troops  such  as  Prussia 
had  recently  put  into  the  field  with  the 
raw  levies — boys  of  16  and  18 — ^which 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  described 
the  other  day  as  forming  a  very  large 
proportion  of  her  Army  Then,  with 
reference  to  our  Reserves.  The  Finan- 
cial Secretary  of  the  War  Department 
rCaptain  Vivian)  said,  in  his  speech  a 
few  days  ago,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
improvise  Reserve  forces  out  of  the 
ground;  in  answer  to  which  he  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil)  would  venture  to  teU  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that,  in  his 
opinion  and  that  of  many  miHtary  men, 
it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  impro- 
vise Reserves  out  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  short- 
service  system  ;  but  he  feared  recent  re- 
cruits did  not  approve  of  it,  and  we  should 
only  be  able  to  rely  upon  one-sixth  of  our 
force  of  Reserves.  He  would  not  go  at 
any  length  into  the  questions  of  artillery 
and  ammunition,  which  had  been  dealt 
with  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho),  but  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  thought  336  guns  were  suffi- 
cient for  170,000  auxiliary  and  regular 
forces  ?  When  we  knew  that  in  the 
Prussian  Army  there  were  six  guns  to 
1,000  men,  we  were  put  off  with  just 
two-thirds  of  a  gun  to  1,000  men.  Our 
deficiency  in  cavalry  was  truly  lament- 
able. We  had  12,952  regular  cavalry, 
and  14,000  yeomanry,  making  a  total  of 
26,962  to  a  force  of  470,717  men.  Thus 
we  had  one  cavalry  soldier  in  every  17. 
The  proportion  in  Prussia,  on  a  peace 


footing,  was  one  to  six ;  in  Aiustria, 
one  to  seven;  in  Italy,  one  to  twelve; 
and  in  the  United  States,  one  to  seven. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  added 
5,000  horses  to  the  Estimates,  yet  we 
had  only  one  horse  to  eight  men  of 
our  Regular  forces,  while  in  Prussia 
they  had  one  horse  to  four  men ;  or  to 
put  the  whole  result  of  these  calcula^ 
tions  shortly.  Continental  nations  had 
three  times  the  amount  of  cavalry  in 
proportion  to  infantry  as  we  had,  and 
twice  as  many  horses.  With  regard  to 
organization,  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther we  could  put  into  the  field  a  corps 
tTarmief  brigade,  or  regiment,  with  the 
amount  of  transport  and  commissariat 
necessary  to  constitute  a  well-appointed 
body  of  men  ?  He  could  state  with  con- 
fidence that  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  make  our  regiments  independent  and 
self-supporting  in  this  respect.  He  then 
came  to  the  question  of  finance.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
(Mr.  Trevelyan),  when  he  was  at  E<Bn- 
burgh  last  autumn  said  that  the  com- 
pensation under  the  plan  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  would  cost  £2,100,000 ; 
but  some  months  affcerwards  he  stated  in 
the  daily  papers  that  it  would  cost 
£5,500,000.  But  whatever  the  cost  would 
be— whether  £8,000,000,  £10,000,000, 
£12,000,000,  or  £14,000,000— he  wished 
to  know  whether  hon.  Members  were 
prepared  to  consent  to  such  enormous 
expenditure  without  having  the  de- 
tails of  what  was  to  follow  submitted 
to  them.  He  was  surprised  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  who  usu- 
ally advocated  economy,  could  listen 
without  wry  faces  to  the  large  figures 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
other  day.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfirid  Lawson)  told 
the  House  at  an  early  part  of  the  Session 
that  the  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition 
Benches  were  a  war  party,  and  were  for 
incurring  extravagant  expenses ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor)  carped  a  good  deal  at  the  very 
moderate  dowry  to  the  Princess  Louise. 
Such  hon.  Members  as  those  seemed  ready 
to  strain  at  a  gnat,  but  were  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  sweJlow  a  camel.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  this  proposal  of  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  was  a  most  useless  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Ho 
should  prefer  to  see  this  amount  ex- 
pended upon  Irish  railways,  or  in  the 
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reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  If, 
however,  it  were  determined  to  spend 
this  money  upon  the  national  defences, 
he  would  suggest  several  better  modes  of 
dealing  with  it  than  in  abolishing  the 
purchase  system.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
we  might  have  an  increase  of  our  artil- 
lery and  cavalry.  In  the  next  place,  we 
might  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Defence  of  1859 — 
namely,  improve  the  defences  of  our 
dockyards,  fortify  Spithead,  and  other 
similar  places,  complete  the  defences  of 
Portsmouth,  and  other  harbours  ;  Spit- 
head  and  the  Thames  might  be  made 
secure ;  something,  too,  might  be  done 
towards  fortifying  the  Irish  coast  and 
harbours,  which  were  almost  unpro- 
tected. Camps  of  instruction  might  be 
provided  ;  Malta  and  Gibraltar  mic;ht  be 
completely  armed ;  or  an  additional  iron- 
clad fleet  for  the  Mediterranean  might 
have  been  provided.  In  any  of  those 
ways  he  contended  that  this  simi  of  money 
might  have  been  far  better  expended  than 
in  the  way  proposed  by  the  Government. 
Now  as  to  the  terms  of  retirement. 
He  would  take  this  test  as  showing  the 
expense  which  would  have  to  be  incurred 
by  the  country.  In  respect  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Royal  Marines,  the  retire- 
ment fund  was  more  liberal  in  every 
respect  than  that  of  the  Ordnance  Corps. 
The  amount  charged  for  the  retirement 
of  Marine  officers  in  the  Estimates  for 
1871-2  was  £60,226  for  545  officers,  in- 
cluding Staff,  and  by  working  a  simple 
rule-of-three  sum  you  woula  ascertain 
what  the  retirement  of  the  officers  of  the 
whole  Army  would  cost.  He  calculated 
that  in  England,  including  the  Staff, 
there  were  about  6,000  officers.  Add 
a  moiety  of  that  number  for  the  officers 
in  India,  and  you  would  find  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  cost  provided  in  the  Esti- 
mates for  retiring  545  officers  of  Marines, 
£900,000  would  be  a  moderate  estimate 
for  the  retiring  officers  in  England  and 
India.  Now,  those  figures  could  not  be 
too  often  stated  for  the  information  of 
hon.  Members,  particularly  of  those  be- 
low the  Gangway ;  and  it  was  desirable 
that  the  coimtry  and  the  constituencies, 
as  well  as  that  House,  should  thoroughly 
know  the  amount  of  the  Bill  they  would 
have  to  pay.  He  now  came  to  the  still 
more  vexed  question  of  purchase ;  and, 
whilst  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
could  not  avoid  remarking  upon  the 
marvellous  skill  with  which  his  right 
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hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  War,  in 
his  opening  statement  of  the  Army 
Estimates,  nad  skipped  over  the  long 
period  of  time  which  occurred  between 
the  dates  to  which  he  had  referred. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  forget 
the  fact  that  for  some  40  years  past  &e 
question  of  purchase  had  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  public  attention.  In  1833  a 
Committee  on  Army  Appointments  was 
appointed.  The  deliberations  of  that 
Committee  acquired  more  than  ordinary 
weight  and  importance  from  the  Memo- 
randum submitted  to  it  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  that  document  the 
illustrious  Duke  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  It  ii  this  sjstem  of  promotion  hj  purohmie 
that  brings  to  the  service  men  of  fortune  and 
education — men  who  hare  some  connection  with 
the  interest  and  fortunes  of  the  oountrj,  besides 
the  commissions  thej  hold.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance which  exempts  the  British  Army  from  the 
character  of  being  a  mere  mercenary  Army." 

Well,  a  Royal  Commission  on  this  sub- 
ject sat  in  1840.  It  was  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  was 
composed  of  14  of  the  most  eminent 
naval  and  military  men  of  the  day.  That 
Commission,  as  the  result  of  their  in- 
quiries and  deliberations,  reported  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  system  of  pur- 
chase. Passing  over  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1850, 
which,  though  it  did  not  report  directly 
upon  purchase,  reported  indirectly  in  its 
favour,  inasmuch  as  it  reported  against 
the  system  prevailing  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps,  he  came  to  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1856.  That  Commission  consisted  of 
10  members,  who  were  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War,  in 
referring  to  it,  neglected  to  state  certain 
details  connected  with  that  Commission 
which  tended  to  deprive  its  Report  of 
that  force  and  authority  which  it  would 
have  possessed  had  its  recommendations 
been  the  result  of  unanimity  among  its 
members.  Only  six  signed  the  Report, 
three  dissented,  and  one  of  those  who 
did  sign  it — Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans — quali- 
fied his  assent.  Therefore,  its  Report 
might  be  said  to  have  come  out  with 
only  half  of  its  members  favourable  to 
it.  As  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
remarked,  it  had  reported  in  favour  oi 
the  purchase  system  up  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  it  recommended  that  the  sys- 
tem of  selection  from  the  rank  of  major 
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to  tliat  of  commander  of  a  regiment 
should  be  introduced  most  cautiously, 
and  more  as  an  experiment  than  as  a  rule. 
That  Keport  led  to  a  remarkable  debate 
in  this  House  four  years  afterwards.  On 
the  6th  of  March,  1860,  on  a  Motion  of 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  for  an  Address  to 
the  Crown  to  abolish  purchase  in  the 
Army,  a  debate  arose  in  which  13 
speakers  took  part.  Ten  of  those  speak- 
ers were  in  favour  of  purchase,  and  only 
three  against  it.  Amongst  those  10 
were  three  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Corps — Captain  Leicester  Vernon,  Sir 
Prederick  Smith,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Harwich  (Colonel  Jervis), 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Stanley, 
and  Mr.  Ellice.  What  did  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  say — a  Gentleman  than  whom 
no  one  understood  the  wants  of  the  Army, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  better  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

'*  I  view  with  apprehension  and  alarm  anj 
proposal  for  the  entire  abolition  of  purchase.  I 
do  not  see  what  there  is  to  replace  it.  I  have 
looked  carefully  at  the  plan  of  Sir  Charles  Tre- 
Telyan,  but  I  think  his  proposals  wonld  weigh  hard 
upon  the  oflBcers  of  the  Army,  and  throw  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  Government.  His  plan  on 
paper  shows  a  great  saving  ;  but  practically  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  prove  so." 

And  he  added — 

"  Beyond  the  point  to  which  1  see  my  way  I 
will  not  move  an  inch.  This  great  machine,  the 
English  Army,  is  not  a  thing  to  play  with." — 
[3  Bantardy  clvii.  58.] 

What  was  the  verdict  given  on  that  oc- 
casion by  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It 
wisely  followed  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  rejected  the  propo- 
sal of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  by  a  majority 
of  4  to  1.  In  the  majority  he  foimd 
the  names  of  the  right  hon.  Edward 
Cardwell,  the  right  hon.  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Henry 
Austin  Bruce,  all  Members  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  Well,  but  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  10  years  to  alter  the  opinions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment on  this  question  ?  He  should 
be  sorry  to  pain  his  right  hon.  Friends 
opposite ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  arrived 
at  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Colonel  Whito)  —  namely, 
that  their  present  proposal  was  but  a  sop 
to  the  Radical  exigencies  of  the  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gtmgway.  Nor  was 
he  singular  in  that  opinion.  Earl  Grey 
had  been  referred  to  by  his  right  hon. 

VOL.  COIV.      [third  SBMB8.] 


Friend  in  his  opening  statement  when  he 
observed  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  reply 
to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  the  purchase 
system,  said  that  the  wisest  course  he 
could  pursue  in  regard  to  that  system 
was  to  let  it  alone,  until  he  could 
abolish  it  altogether  —  his  right  hon. 
Friend  thereby  leading  the  House  to 
believe  that  Earl  Gbey  was  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  purchase ;  but  such  was 
not  the  fact,  as  it  subsequently  turned 
out.  What  were  Earl  Grey's  opinions 
upon  that  matter  ?  In  the  course  of  a 
debate  on  the  28rd  of  February,  Earl 
Grey  said — 

"  I  remain  of  the  opinion  I  have  long  held, 
that,  in  spite  of  objections  to  it,  the  purchase 

system  has  not  worked  badly Even 

if  all  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  abolition 
of  purchase  should  be  realized,  it  is  not  a  subject 
of  pressing  importance,  for  our  regimental  system 
has  supplied  us  on  the  whole,  with  an  admirable 
body  of  regimental  oflScers fiut,  un- 
fortunately, in  deciding  upon  their  measure,  popu- 
larity— and  popularity  alone — is  the  guide  of  our 
Government."— [3  Eantard,  cciv.  744.] 

He  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  complained  that 
the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ments had  played  fast  and  loose  with 
this    question.      He    complained    that, 
whilst  refusing  to  discourage  the  igno- 
rant cry  against  the  system  of  purchase, 
they  had  at  the  same  time  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  the  sys- 
tem stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  poorer 
officers  of  the  Army.  They  had  done  this, 
first  of  edl,  by  squandering  the  reserve 
fund,  and  giving  pensions  to  officers  of 
non-purchase  corps  out  of  it;  and,  se- 
condly, by  confiscating  appointments  in 
regiments  without  purchase  that  should 
have  gone  regimentally  and  been  the 
legitimate  prizes  of  those  poor  officers. 
Again  they  had  done  so  by  a  most  op- 
pressive regulation  which  required  from 
those  who  were  desirous  of  retiring  from 
the  service  a  medical  certificate  that  they 
were  suffering  from  no  mortal  disease  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  com- 
missions ;  thus  in  many  cases  depriving 
them  of  the  only  provision  they  had  for 
their  wives  and  families,  after,  perhaps, 
years  of  service  in  tropical  climates,  and  of 
sufferings  from  wounds  and  disease.  This 
was  the  way  in  which  poor  officers  had 
been  deprived  of  their  property  by  Go- 
vernment confiscation.  Wh,en  they  talked 
of  the  abuses  of  the  purchase  system, 
these  were  the  real  abuses  of  the  pur- 
chase system,  caused  by  the  systematic 
system  of  confiscation  pursued  by  the 
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Qoremtnent.  He  would  now  come  to  the 
arguments  that  had  been  used  against 
the  purchase  system.  He  had  heard  it 
stated  that  purchase  was  an  anomaly 
and  could  not  be  defended.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  it  was  an  anomaly,  but  he 
said  that  it  could  be  defended.  There 
were  many  other  anomalies  in  the  State, 
and,  indeed,  he  could  see  plenty  of  them 
in  that  House.  Were  there  no  anomalies 
in  our  political  system?  Why  should 
there  be  658  Members  to  represent 
30,000,000  of  people  ?  Was  it  no  anomaly 
that  the  county  population,  which  was 
larger  than  the  town  population,  should 
avowedly  have  fewer  representatives? 
Add  if  he  went  further  into  social  Ufe 
and  looked  at  the  various  professions 
that  existed,  he  saw  there  anomalies 
without  end.  Take,  for  instance,  a  doc- 
tor's practice.  A  medical  practitioner, 
it  was  well  known,  when  he  wanted 
to  leave,  could  sell  his  practice  to  the 
first  comer ;  but  the  patients  were  never 
consulted  whether  his  successor  was  most 
qualified  tokiU  or  cure.  There  were  plenty 
of  other  trades  and  professions  that  were 
the  subject  of  barter  and  sale  more  or 
less  in  this  country ;  and  why,  therefore, 
should  this  purchase  system  in  the  Army 
be  the  only  anomaly  worth  abolishing  at 
the  cost  of  £8,000,000.  To  him  this 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  but 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary delusion  that  the  purchase  sys- 
tem and  the  aristocracy  were  intimately 
connected.  The  other  reason  which  was 
given  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  was  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  amal- 

famation  of  the  Kogular  Army  and  the 
[ilitia,  and  that  the  purchase  system 
blocked  the  way.  The  fact  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  provide  Militia  subalterns 
with  commissions  had  been  already  dealt 
with  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Droitwich ;  but  he  must  say  that 
he  should  have  liked  the  Secretary  for 
War  to  have  explained  how  the  amalga- 
mation was  to  work.  He  could  not 
imderstand  whether  the  officers  of  the 
Begular  force  were  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
change with  the  officers  of  Militia  regi- 
ments; whether  a  colonel  commanding 
a  Yeomanry  regiment  might  become  the 
colonel  of  a  Lancer  regiment ;  whether 
the  officers  of  the  Line  were  to  be  forced 
into  the  Militia,  or  whether  they  were 
to  be  obliged  to  serve  Her  Majesty 
for  one  month's  pay  instead  of  twelve. 

Lord  EuBtace  Cecil 


If  this  was  the  proposal  of  the  GK>- 
vemment,  he  did  not  think  that  it 
was  properly  understood  by  the  coun- 
try. He  also  did  not  think  that  it  was 
understood  that  the  Militia  force  was  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  Regular  Army.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  could 
not  put  regular  officers  into  the  Militia 
when  he  wanted  them,  and  that  he  had 
no  control  over  them  when  they  were 
there.  But  could  he  not  put  officers 
on  half-pay  into  the  Militia,  or  induce 
officers  to  sell  out,  and  then  appoint 
them  to  the  Militia?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  know  that  this  had 
been  done  over  and  over  again.  There 
was  one  part  of  the  scheme  that  ex- 
cited his  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil's)  astonish- 
ment, and  that  was  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  that  purchase  should 
not  be  extinguished  for  35  years.  If 
it  were  true  that  our  auxiliary  forces 
could  not  be  efficient  unless  an  amalga- 
mation of  forces  should  at  once  take 
place,  he  wanted  to  know  why  this  effi- 
ciency should  be  put  off  for  35  years. 
This  was  a  point  which  required  expla- 
nation, for  it  was  one  which,  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  language,  **No  fellow 
could  understand."  It  seemed  to  h\m 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  blow- 
ing hot  and  cold.  He  said  that  we  must 
have  an  efficient  force,  and  to  have  it  at 
once  we  must  abolish  the  purchase  sys- 
tem; but  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  by  which  the  pur- 
chase system  could  not  be  abolished 
for  over  40  years.  He  need  not  say 
much  upon  the  question  of  selection, 
although  it  was  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, but  he  did  wish  to  say  this,  that 
it  had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance 
(Sir  Henry  Storks)  that  the  scheme  of 
the  Government  was  generally  looked 
upon  by  the  Army  as  a  very  liberal  and 
generous  proposal.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  those 
words,  but  that  was  the  sense  of  what 
he  said.  He  would  correct  him  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil)  if  he  were  wrong. 

Sib  HENEY  STOEKS  explained  that 
the  liberality  to  which  he  alluded  was  bm 
regarded  the  proposals  of  the  Qt)vem- 
ment  and  not  with  respect  to  the  Army. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  the 
officers  of  the  Army  were  those  most 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  they  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  express  their  own 
opinion.     Availing  himself  of  the  per- 
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znissioii  which  had  been  given  to  officers 
to  communicate  their  sentiments  to  pri- 
Tate  Members  of  the  House,  he  had 
sent  a  circular  to  every  officer  command- 
ing a  regiment  or  a  depot  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  same  time  the  House 
would  understand  that  there  had  been 
no  meeting  of  officers  to  the  prejudice  of 
military  discipline ;  but  that  flie  com- 
manding officers  had  obtained  the  opi- 
nions of  each  officer  privately.  To  tne 
90  circulars  he  had  sent  out,  he  had 
received  between  70  and  80  answers 
from  regiment  and  individual  officers, 
and  had  thus  collected  opinions  from  59 
regiments.  The  officers  of  56  of  these 
regiments  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  would  rather  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  were.  He  thought  that 
this  should  be  understood  by  the  House 
and  the  country  that  thirteen-fourteenths 
of  the  officers  of  the  British  Army  were 
opposed  to  the  Gk)vemment  scheme. 
They  did  not  take  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  his  scheme  was 
liberal  and  generous,  and  they  had 
expressed  their  opinions  so  weU  and  had 
put  them  so  shortly  and  concisely,  that 
ne  would  read  out  what  he  was  con- 
vinced was  the  opinion  of  thirteen-four- 
teenths of  the  British  Army.  The  ob- 
jections which  they  had  to  the  scheme 
might  be  thus  stated — 

"  1 .  Because  it  is  a  brtaoh  of  oontraot,  bj 
arbitrarilj  limiting  salea  of  oommisaions.  2,  Be- 
oaute  the  |noii-purohaaer  under  the  new  lystem 
will  be  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  paj  than  the 
ofiBcer  remaining  in  under  the  old.  3,  Because 
thej  hare  the  greatest  mistrust  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commissioners  will  adjudicate  the 
amount  of  OTer- regulation  prices,  the  customarj 
sum  differing  at  various  times  even  in  the  same 
regiment.  4,  Because  thej  have  great  doubts, 
judging  from  the  state  of  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers, of  the  liberalitj  of  this  House  in  the 
future  in  supplying  a  suflRcient  retiring  fund  to 
prevent  stagnation  of  regimental  promotion.  6, 
Because  they  believe  promotion  by  selection  will 
destroy  all  esprit  de  corps,  besides  being  a  breach 
of  contract  as  far  as  the  present  ofiScers  of  the 
Army  are  concerned,  who  have  paid  their  money 
in  the  belief  that  if  they  did  their  duty  they  would 
be  invariably  promoted." 

For  all  these  reasons  there  was  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion,  that  if  it  were  de- 
cided to  abolish  purchase  the  officers' 
money  should  be  returned  to  them.  He 
believed  that  the  Surveyor  General  said 
in  his  speech  that  it  woiQd  be  very  unfair 
to  return  the  officers'  money  to  them, 
because  officers  who  had  been  purchased 
over  would  have  a  right  to  complain. 


He  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  believed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  himself  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  non-purchase  officers 
who  had  been  purchased  over  they  would 
one  and  all  be  quite  content  that  those 
who  had  purchased  over  them  should 
have  their  money  returned.  Officers 
who  had  thus  purchased  over  others  had 
invested  a  large  capital  in  doing  so,  and 
they  had  not  received  by  their  higher  pay 
full  interest  for  their  money.  As  to  se- 
lection, he  would  only  call  attention  to 
what  his  right  hon.  Friend  (the  Secretary 
for  War)  said  in  moving  tne  Estimates. 
He  said  that  he  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  Eoyal  Commissioners  of  1856  as  re- 
garded the  feeling  of  the  Army  as  to 
promotion  by  selection.  But  what  did 
that  Commission  really  recommend  ?  In- 
stead of  supporting  the  provision  of  any 
general  scheme  of  promotion  by  selection, 
they  showed  that  it  would  never  be  fa- 
vourably received  by  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish Army.  Now,  how  would  selection 
work  ?  He  would  quote  another  autho- 
rity. Earl  Grey  had  said  that  no  one  dis- 
pensed his  patronage  property,  and  to  do 
so  he  must  be  a  superior  being,  with 
full  knowledge  of  men's  characters  and 
qualities.  When  a  comparison  was 
drawn  between  Army  promotion  and 
Navy  promotion,  he  thought  that  the 
House  should  recollect  that  the  Navy 
was  a  very  difPerent  service  to  the  Army 
in  this  respect.  A  ship  could  not  be 
compared  with  a  regiment ;  a  ship  might 
be  commissioned  to-day  and  paid  off  in 
a  week  after,  but  a  regiment  had  tradi- 
'tions  of  its  own,  that  were  looked  up 
to  with  a  veneration  that  no  one  could 
have  any  idea  of  who  had  not  served 
in  a  regim.ent.  Before  concluding,  he 
wished  to  say  one  word  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  Gangway.  He  hoped 
they  would  not  be  led  away  by  the  hope 
of  making  this  a  party  ^umph.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  he  had  seen  in  some 
Gentlemen  who  sat  there — he  did  not 
say  all — a  tendency  to  make  this  a  party 
affair.  Let  not  hon.  Gentlemen  suppose 
that  by  revolutionizing  the  system  of 
promotion  in  the  Army  they  were  dealing 
a  blow  at  the  Conservative  party.  The 
officers  of  the  Army  were  neither  party 

Eoliticians  nor  Tory  aristocrats ;  by  far  the 
irger  part  of  them  came  from  the  middle 
and  professional  classes,  and  as  such 
they  came  to  that  House  and  asked  them 
to  protect  their  vested  interests.     They 
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were  not  conscious  that  this  system,  so 
much  spoken  and  written  against,  had 
ever  failed ;  they  connected  this  system 
with  the  glorious  annals  of  the  country 
for  250  years ;  and  they  believed  that  its 
retention  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
service  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  were  the 
will  of  the  nation  that  this  system  should 
be  extirpated  root  and  branch — if  it 
ll^Bre  the  will  of  the  House,  as  repre- 
senting the  nation,  that  this  should  take 
place  —  the  officers  of  the  Army,  like 
good  and  loyal  citizens,  would  be  content 
to  obey — and  as  he  hoped  would  obey 
freely  and  willingly.  At  the  same  time 
he  trusted  that,  as  far  as  their  pecuniary 
interests  were  concerned,  they  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  away  with  a  sense  of  in- 
justice in  their  hearts,  and  would  not 
have  to  say  hereafter  that  for  their 
vested  interests  they  had  pleaded  in  vain 
for  justice  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Captain  BEAUMONT  thought  it  was 
a  mistake  to  ask  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  question  of  purchase,  and 
at  the  same  time  on  the  question  of  or- 
ganization. The  question  before  the 
House  was  that  of  purchase  ;  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  debate  had  proceeded  on 
Army  organization.  He  wished  to  confine 
his  observations  more  especially  to  the 
question  of  Army  organization.  He 
thought  that  all  Anny  reformers  must  be 
disappointed  that  the  Bill  did  so  little  for 
re-organization ;  to  him  it  seemed  that  this 
Bill  ought  to  be  called  an  Abolition  Bill, 
rather  than  an  Army  Organization  Bill. 
What  was  wanted  in  Army  organization 
was  a  better  moulding  together  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  service.  Our 
Reserve  Forces  were  not  what  they  ought 
to  be ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  t£at 
under  pressure  our  Volunteer  Force 
would  melt  away  like  a  snowball  in  the 
sun,  and  that  the  Militia  would  prove  a 
force  on  which  we  could  not  rely  in  time 
of  trouble.  He  thought  this  was  a  most 
importaat  part  of  the  question,  and  that 
the  Bill  did  not  deal  with  it  satisfactorily. 
There  were  many  other  shortcomings  of 
our  military  organization  with  which  the 
Bill  did  not  deal.  If  our  Army  were 
now  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  we 
should  undoubtedly  be  deficient  in  trans- 
port. Then  there  was  the  question  of 
telegraphs.  Field  telegraphs  were  pro- 
vided for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Then,  again,  what  ar- 
rangement   had  we    for    ambulances  ? 

ZordUustace  Cecil 


Next  to  nothing  at  all.    After  such  an 
able   statement  as  that    made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  military  require- 
ments, it  was  a  cruel  disappointment  to 
find  that  aU  he  did  for  Army  re-organi- 
zation was  to  appoint  certain  colonels  to 
act  as  go-betweens  between  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  auxiliary  forces,  and  trans- 
fer to  the  Crown  the  Militia  patronage  of 
the  Lords  Lieutenant.    Witii  respect  to 
the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  colo- 
nels, he  thought  this  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but 
he  denied  that  it  was  a  step  in  Army 
organization,  because  these  officers  would 
not  find  any  place  in  actual  warfare. 
Then,   as    to    the    privilege   of   Lords 
Lieutenant,  perhaps  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  their  privileges  should  cease, 
and  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ; 
but  he  denied  that  this  was  a  great  effort 
of  military  organization.     Both,  as  he 
had  said,  might  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction ;  but  both  these  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  should  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  some  large  proposal  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  Army.  He  agreed 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  to  the 
Ballot,  though  the  point  was  one  of  se- 
condary importance.      The  Ballot  was 
abeady  a  recognized  part  of  our  system; 
but  when  the  emergency  arose,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  rise  as  one  man  in  defence  of 
their  homes.    As  to  the  purchase  sys- 
tem, no  one  could  maintain  that  per  se 
it  was  right ;  and  if  we  were  beginning 
with  a  tabula  rasa  it  was  unlikely  that 
it  woxild  be  instituted,  because  no  per- 
son would  be  so  regardless  of  his  own 
interest  as  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket 
for  the  privilege  of  serving  the  State. 
It  was  conceded  that  the  system  had 
given  to  the  service  good  officers ;  but  he 
confessed  that,  with  regard  to  the  regi- 
mental system,  about  which  a  good  deal 
had  been  said,  he  was  a  little  in  a  haze 
as  to  what  that  system  was,  or  what  was 
meant  by  the  statement  that  it  would  be 
upset  if  purchase  were  abolished.    If 
by  the  regimental  system  they  meant 
anything  which  was  inalienably  attached 
to  the  question  of  purchase,  he  should 
like  to  know  what  it  was  l^at  was  so 
attached.     He  had  strong  grounds  for 
saying  that  there  could  not  be  anything 
in  the  regimental    system  which  was 
inalienably  attached    to   the    purchase 
system.    In  his  opim'on,  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  purchase  system  was 
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that  it  prevented  officers  from  being 
passed  over;   and,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  its  disadvantages  was  that  it  pre- 
vented good  officers  from  being  selected. 
After  balancing  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  system,  he  was,  on  the 
whole,  inclined  to  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  purchase.     But  then  having  agreed 
on  the  abolition  of  purchase,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  adopt  in  its  stead  the 
system    of   selection?     He  thought  it 
would ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  pur- 
chase system  was  better  than  a  badly 
organized  system  of  selection.     But  a 
system  of  selection  did  not  need  to  be  bad. 
Promotion  among  the  non-commissioned 
officers  was  by  selection,  and  the  system 
was  generally  satisfactory ;  and  though 
he  did  not  say  that  there  was  any  direct 
analogy  between  the  promotion  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  system  of 
selection  in  the  case  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers, he  still  thought  there  could  be  found 
some  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties 
attached  to  the  selection  of  officers.    But 
these  were  not  by  any  mecms  the  strongest 
reasons  for  inducing  him  to  vote  for 
abolition  of  purchase.    There  were  three 
reasons  more  which  weighed  very  for- 
cibly with  him,  two   of  which,  to  his 
astonishment,  had  not  yet  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  debate.    The  first 
was  one  that  had  been  brought  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  in  his  statement 
on  the  Army  Estimates,  that  the  pur- 
chase system   stood  in  the  way  oi  re- 
organization, though  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  purchase  were  not  done  away  with,  it 
would   be  impossible  to  proceed  with 
Army  re-organization.    In  tact,  it  seemed 
clear  to  him  that  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  subordinate 
to  the  question  of  Army  organization, 
because,   whether   purchase  existed  or 
not,  Army  organization  must  go  on;  but 
it  would  be  a  considerable  step  towards 
that  end  if  the  difficulties  attending  the 
purchase  question  were  removed  by  the 
abolition  of  the  system.     It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  continual 
change  going  on  between  the  purchase 
and  non-purchase  corps — he  alluded  to 
officers  of  the  English  regiments  chang- 
ing with  officers  of   the  Indian  StaJQT 
Corps,  in  which  purchase  did  not  pre- 
vail.    The  next  point — and  it  was  one 
which  he  had  not  yet  heard  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  debate — ^was  that 


the  abolition  of  purchase  would  tend  to 
abolish  extravagance  among  the  officers. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  mess-room 
doors  of  the  Army  were  besieged  by  Jews 
and  money-lenders,  who  were  the  curse  of 
young  officers.     An  officer  had  told  him 
the  other  day  that  a  young  officer,  within 
three  months  of  receiving  his  commis- 
sion, had  received  70  applications  from 
money-lenders,   offering  to  lend    him 
money.     It  was  needless  to  point  out 
that  this  evil  would  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  abolition  of  purchase,  because 
while  the  commission  was   a   saleable 
property  in  an  officer's  hand,  he  had  not 
only  a  temptation  to  procure,  but  the 
means  also  of  procuring  ready  money ; 
and  this  was  shown  by  the  number  of 
retirements  by  young  officers  after  im- 
reasonably    short    service.      The    next 
reason  that  weighed  with  him  was,  that 
the  abolition  of  purchase  was  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  non-purchase  corps,  which 
represented    one -fourth  of   the  whole 
Army.     It  frequently  happened  in  non- 
purchase  corps,  with  one  of  which  he 
himself  was  connected,  that  young  ca- 
dets who  went  to  the  Military  Academy, 
where  they  failed  to  pass  their  examina- 
tion, and  were  rejected,  afterwards  en- 
tered purchase  corps,  and  commanded 
in   garrison   the  very  corps   they  had 
not  been  considered  fit  to  enter.     Every 
question  of  this  kind  must  be  brought 
down  to  the  standard  of  poimds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence;  and  though  it  might  be 
thought  worth  while  to  pay  £8,000,000 
to  get  rid  of  the  system,  hon.  Mem- 
bers would   very  greatly  modify  their 
opinions  if  they  found  they  had  to  pay 
something  nearer  the  double  of  that. 
It  had  been  stated,  from  the  Tretisury 
Bench,  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
£8,000,000 ;  but  now  it  was  stated,  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
(Mr.    Trevelyan),  that    it    would    take 
£10,000,000  ;  his  own  impression  was 
that  it  would  cost  nearer  £16,000,000. 
The  cost  of  the  abolition  of  purchase 
divided  itself  into  two  parts — in  the  first 
place,  the  actual  money  they  would  have 
to  pay  to  officers  for  their  commissions ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  cost  for  retirements. 
By  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Commission 
the  value  of  the  commissions  was  cal- 
culated at  £7,126,000.  He  did  not  think 
this  a  fair  estimate,  for  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  over-regulation  prices,  which 
amounted  to  £3,500,000  ;  bringing  the 
total  up  to  £10,500,000.     But  since  the 
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have  voted  irrespective  of  party  con- 
siderations ;  but  he  should  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  not  accomplish  the  object  proposed. 

Viscount  BURY  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  hoped  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding that,  as  the  Bill  would  on 
Thursday  have  occupied  a  fortnight  of 
the  Session,  as  far  as  Qovemment  time 
was  concerned,  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  on 
Thursday  evening.  [**No,  no!"]  He 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  complain  of 
the  time  occupied  by  the  debate,  for  the 
subject  was  new  and  involved  many 
points  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  must 
endeavour  to  confine  themselves  within 
some  Hmits. 

Mr.  G.  BENTINOK  hoped  it  would 
be  clearly  understood  that  there  could 
be  no  understanding  as  to  the  time  when 
a  debate  like  this  was  to  terminate.  The 
Prime  Minister  seemed  to  be  imder  an 
impression  that  there  were  but  two 
Benches  in  the  House — the  Ministerial 
Bench  and  the  jfront  Opposition  Bench ; 
but  there  were  18  other  Benches  which 
claimed  an  equal  right  to  freedom  of 
discussion.  There  was  an  old  and  mis- 
chievous practice  on  the  part  of  the 
two  front  Benches,  which  was  called 
* '  coming  to  an  understanding, ' '  and  which 
amounted  to  an  attempt  to  suppress  all 
freedom  of  debate ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  good  reason  for  closing  this  debate 
on  Thursday  night,  and  depriving  many 
hon.  Members  of  the  opportunity  of 
speaking,  he  should  enter  his  protest 
against  any  such  understanding  as  had 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  that  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  what  had  just  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  present 
debate.  They  had  sat  that  night  for 
seven  hours,  but  only  five  or  six  Gentle- 
men had  spoken,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
only  three  or  four  spoke.  A  large  num- 
ber of  hon.  Gentlemen  doubtless  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  he,  for 
one,  entirely  declined  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  on  Thursday  night. 


of  Ireland  Sm. 
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Colonel  Bartteloi 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS  (lEIOBS- 

TER   SQUARE  IMPROVEMENT),  &C.  BILLS. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  (Leicester  Square  Improvement),  dec. 
Bills  nominated: — Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Cowpi»- 
Tbmplk,  Dr.  Brbwsb,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr. 
Goldnit: — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  lith  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLiB^First  Readinff^ 
Incorporation  of  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Ireland  (41);  PrimitiTe  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  of  Ireland  Regulation  (42). 

Committee  —  Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons) 
(29) ;  Benefices  Resignation  (7-43). 

PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH  OF  IRELAND 

BILL. 

PRIMITIVE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST 

SOCIETY  OF. IRELAND  BILL. 

(private  BILLS.) 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing of  these  Bills,  read. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  that 
these  Bills  had  been  brought  in  as  Pri- 
vate Bills;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  more  properly  belonged  to  Public 
Bills. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  objection  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and 
the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Eversley), 
who  at  present  presided  over  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  House,  had  intimated  his 
opinion  that  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  proceeding  with  these  measures 
as  Private  Bills.  He  had  been  commu- 
nicated with  by  the  promoters,  who  were 
anxious  to  withdraw  them  as  Private 
Bills.  He  believed  the  objects  which  it 
was  sought  to  attain  were  such  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  their  Lordships ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  that  the 
Bills  should  be  withdrawn  and  should  be 
re-introduced  as  Public  Bills — with  the 
omission  from  the  second  of  a  scheme  of 
incorporation  which  appeared  objection- 
able, whether  in  a  public  or  private 
measure. 

The  LOED  CHANOELLOE,  whose 
attention  had  been  called  at  an  early 
date  by  the  noble  Viscount  who  at  pre- 
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sent  acted  as  Chairman  of  Committees 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Bills, 
concurred  in  this  course.  The  objects  of 
the  measures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
scheme  of  incorporation  referred  to  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  appeared 
legitimate. 

Viscount  EVEESLEY  said,  he  was 
glad  the  Bills  were  to  be  withdrawn  in 
uieir  present  shape.  Lord  Hedesdale 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  them, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  Public  Bills.  His  own  somewhat 
lengthened  experience  in  the  House  of 
Commons  led  nim  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  he  should  have  felt  bound  to 
oppose  the  measures  as  Private  Bills. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing discharged.     Then — 

A  Bill  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Charch  Trustees — Was  presented  hj  The 
Lord  Oairks  ;  read  1*.    (No.  41.) 

A  Bill  to  alter  and  regulate  the  proceedings 
and  powers  of  the  PrimitiTo  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Sooiety  of  Ireland,  and  for  other  purposes — Was 
pretented  by  The  Lord  Caibns  ;  read  1*.  (No.  42.) 


PRAYER  BOOK   (TABLES  OF  LESSONS) 

BILL.— <No.  29.) 

( The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Loud  CAIRNS  moved  to  omit  from 

the  Preamble  the  words — 

"  And  such  revised  Tables  haye  been  considered 
and  approved  of  by  the  Convocation  of  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Canterbury,  and  by  a  committee,  of  the 
Convocation  of  York." 

Earl  NELSON  said,  that  last  year 
he  could  not  have  supported  the  Bill 
had  it  not  been  considered  by  Convoca- 
tion ;  but,  as  it  had  been  so  considered, 
and  as  the  recital  was  to  be  omitted, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  Convocation 
had  not  received  the  special  licence  from, 
the  Crown  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  legally,  he  should  not  oppose  the 
Amendment.  Admitting  the  impossi- 
bility of  legislating  on  the  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hitual  Commission, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  prevailed  amon^  them  on  im- 
portant points,  he  would  suggest  that 
tjovemment  might  follow  the  constitu- 
tional course  by  giving  Her  Majesty's 
licence  to  Convocation  to  consider  ike 
Beports    of    the    Commission.      There 


would  thus  be  a  chance  of  divergencies 
being  reconciled,  and  of  some  agreement 
being  arrived  at  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  do  what  it  could  to  secure 
imity  of  feeling.  He  would  remind  their 
Lordships  that  when,  in  William  III.*s 
reign,  me  Government  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  Beport  of  a  similar  Com- 
mission, a  Kesolution  was  carried  in  this 
House  affirming  that  a  licence  should 
first  be  given  to  Convocation  to  express 
its  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  the  recital  was  inserted  in  con- 
formity with  the  precedent  of  1662 ;  for 
though  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  ap- 
proval of  Convocation  was  not  recited,  it 
was  distinctly  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Prayer  Book  which  that  Act  stamped 
with  its  authority.  He  did  not  think  a 
licence  from  the  Crown  was  necessary  in 
this  case,  as  Convocation  passed  no  Act 
nor  anything  that  required  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  but  simply  expressed  appro- 
bation of  the  Lectionary.  To  avoid,  how- 
ever, any  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
point,  he  was  willing  to  omit  the  recital. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  he  would  not 
say  whether  or  not  Convocation  was  jus- 
tified in  expressing  an  opinion  ;  but,  if 
Parliament  thought  proper  to  take  notice 
of  anything  it  had  done,  care  should  be 
taken  that  such  action  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  usual  licence  or  request 
from  the  Crown.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  licence  or  request  the  recital  ought  to 
be  omitted. 

The  Mabqxtbss  of  SALISBURY 
thought  Convocation  had  been  rather 
hardly  used.  There  was  much  force  in 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  (Lord 
Cairns')  objection ;  and,  as  want  of  time 
was  assigned  last  Session  as  the  reason 
for  the  non-issue  of  the  licence,  it  would 
have  been  only  decent  this  year  to  issue 
the  licence  and  obtain  the  opinion  of 
Convocation  in  the  proper  form.  The 
insertion  of  the  recital  and  then  its  im- 
ceremonious  omission  would  appear  an 
imdeserved  slight  on  the  clergy,  such  as 
would  not  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  He  hoped  that  in  the  event  of 
more  important  legislation  care  would 
be  taken  to  obtain  the  properly  autho- 
rized opinion  of  Convocation. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  also 
feared  that  the  Amendment  woidd  lead 
to  some  misunderstanding  out-of-doors 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  looked  up 
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to  OonTOcation  as  the  representatiTe  of  Bishop  received  an  application  for  re- 
the  Church.  There  was,  however,  a  good  8ignati<»i  from  the  incumbent  of  such 
deal  of  force  in  the  objection  to  the  re-  and  such  a  parish,  and  it  became  his 
cital  in  the  present  case.  duty  to  ascertain  who  was  the  patron  ? 
The  Bishop  op  LONDON  regretted  He  looked  into  the  will  of  your  Lord- 
that  the  opinion  of  Convocation  had  not  ship's  father,  and  thought  it  doubtful 
been  obtained  in  the  proper  way;  but  whether  the  advowson  was  devised  to 
hoped  it  would  be  distinctiy  understood  you  or  not.  He  accordingly  referred 
that  the  recital  was  omitted  purely  on  the  matter  to  the  Governors  of  Queen 
formal  groimds.  Anne's  Bounty ;  they  considered  it  with 

Motion  agreed  to  .—Amendment  made,  great  aoW^ty,  and  referred  it  to  their 

rm     -n.        .  ,-,         «.  .     i            •     i  souoitor.     The  solicitor  beffan,  more  mo, 

The  Eeport  thereof  to  be  received  on  ^o  labour  in  his  vocation -it  is  no  sin 

Thursday  next.  ^j.  ^  ^^^  ^^  i^-^^^^.  ^  ^^  vocation— 

and  sent  the  will,  with  additional  notes, 

BENEFICES  RESIGN A.TION  BILL— (No.  7.)  to  counsel ;  and  the  counsel,  in  his  turn, 

( The  Lord  Bithop  of  JTifuiheiter.)  said  the  point  was  doubtful.     The  Gk)- 

coMMiTTEE.  vcmors  were  eventually  pleased  to  arrive 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  ^  *^^  conclusion  that  you  were  the  pa- 

put  into  Committee,  read.  *^^^>  ??^  ?^*  ^^  ^^^«  ^^^^^^ }l}}^'?i 

T         -n/-wiirTT  T  TT    '     XX,       \.             r  you  will,  of  coursc,  pay  this  bill  of  £  1 20. " 

Lord  EOMIKLT   m  the  abBence  of  ^^  ^^^  pas8  *ii  »ilmtio  if  the  de- 

the  nght  rev  Prel^  who  had  mtro-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^t    ^^t  supposing  the 

duced  the  Bm  (the  Bishop  of  Winches-  q^^^^^^^  ^f  Q^een  Anne's  Bounty  de- 

**'^'  f'Zl^^^^^^  Committee  he  post-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^        ^^  ^^  ^^ 

poned  tiU  Thursday.  ^^^  f_^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^j^  ^^  ^^^ 

Movedy  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  and  being  made  owner  of  the  advowson 

it&elf  into  a  Committee.  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  he  would 

An  Amendment  moved,   to  leave  out  pesent  the  new  incumbent.     He  would 

("now")    and  insert   ("on  Thursday  have  a Parhamenta^ titie  to  the  adyow- 

next  ""^  ®^^'      which  he  had  no  more  right  than 

'  the  man  in  the  moon. 

On   Question,   That  (''now")   stand  The  Bishop  of  LONDON  remarked 

part  of  the  Motion  ?    Their  Lordships  that  uncertainty  as  to  the  patron  for  the 

divided: — Contents  60 ;  Not-Contents 23 :  time  being  woidd  only  arise  in  excep- 

Majority  37.  tional  cases,  such  as  joint  or  alternate. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly.  patronage,  and  the  Governors  of  Queen 

Clause  1  agreed  to.  Anne's  Bounty  were  accustomed  to  deal 

r^         «  /-r^  o   ...      X  with  such  cases. 
Clause  2  (Denmtions). 

Lord  WESTBUEY  proposed  the  omis-  Amendment  o^r^^t?  to  ;  words  struck  out 

sion  of  the  words  of  the  sub-section —  Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

"  And  if  in  anj  case  it  Bhall,  in  the  opinion  of  Clause  3  (Limitation  of  Act). 
the  Buhop  be  doubtful  what  person  or  perwn.  ^O  CAIRNS  moved  an  Amend- 
or  corporation  ought  to  act  under  the  provisions  ,  i  VT^  V  7^  «  /^^TiZ^ 
of  the  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  of  ^^^^  excluding  benelices  of  under  £300 
the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne  to  certify  in  writing  net  yearly  value  from  the  operation 
under  their  Seal,  the  person,  persons,  or  corpora-  of  the  Bill.  A  line  ought  to  be  drawn 
tion,  who  ought  so  to  act,  and  in  such  case  the  somewhere,  for  if  a  retiring  pension  of 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  so  certified  shall  ^xv.j  r  j  t-  ^ni/\A 
be  deemed  the  patron  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  »  *^^^  ^«f  charged  on  a  hvmg  of  £100 
Act ;  and  the  said  Governors  shall  in  their  cortifi-  a-year,  a  ht  man  could  not  be  induced 
catc  specify  and  direct  by  whom  the  costs  and  ex-  to  accept  a  living  thus  mulcted.  More- 
penses  of  and  incident  to  their  so  certifying  shaU  over,  in  cases  where  endowments  of 
be  paid,  and  the  amount  of  such  costs  and  expenses  £200  or  £280  had  been  raised  by  sub- 
shall  be  recoverable  by  or  for  the  said  Governors  ...  .-i  -l.  x  n.-i  j  •^  -i-i 
as  a  debt  at  law  or  in  equity."  scnption,  the  obj  ect  of  the  donors  would 

Under  this  sub- section  any  noble  Lord  \^.  defeated  by  the   av^lable  iiicome 

might  be  waited  upon  by  a  deputy  of  being  thus  diminished.     He  would  not 

the^Govemors  and  presented  wit£  a  biU  P^f'^i-n^  f.  w^'  "^J^^  operation 

of  costs  of  £120.     On  asking  for  an  of  the  BiU  might  be  thereby  so  restricted 

explanation  he  would  be  told— '*  The  *®  ^^  ^®  useless. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
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Mwedf  at  end  of  clause  to  add  (^'  and 
shall  not  apply  to  any  benefice  under  the 
net  yearly  value  of  £300.")— (2%^  Lard 
Cairn*). 

Eabl  kelson  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  Amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  seriously  a£Pect  the  benefits  of  the 
Bill.  There  were  three  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge  of  benefices  of  which 
the  incomes  were  below  £300  per  an- 
num ;  and  in  each  case  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  clergy- 
man, but  also  of  the  parishioners,  that 
they  should  come  imder  the  operation 
of  &e  Bill.  There  was  great  oifficulty 
in  getting  a  curate  in  those  cases  of 
non-residence  such  as  patrons  would  like 
to  have  in  charge  of  a  parish.  Li  one 
case  the  clergyman  now  pays  a  curate 
£100  out  of  an  income  of  less  than  £300. 
He  would  be  glad  to  get  away  altogether, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish  that  he  should  do  so ;  but  with- 
out the  security  of  the  permanent  pay- 
ment imder  this  Bill.  He  was  obliged 
to  stay  on,  though  he  could  do  no 
duty.  In  the  second  case,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  the  son  where 
the  clergyman  was  past  duty  altogether 
by  being  able  to  promise  the  son  the 
next  appointment.  The  third  case  was 
that  of  a  parish  suffering  from  the  non- 
residence  of  the  clergyman  from  ill- 
health.  All  the  vicar  got  from  the 
living,  which  contained  a  population 
of  1,400  souls,  was  £60  a-year;  and 
for  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
curate,  and  give  him  the  use  of  the 
house,  and  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  £120 
per  annum.  All  these  cases  could  be 
dealt  with  under  the  clause  as  it  stood 
in  the  Bill.  A  curate  in  charge  who 
had  no  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  in- 
cumbency was  less  likely  to  be  zealous 
in  his  duties  than  a  new  clergyman,  who 
would  be  the  possessor  of  the  benefice, 
and  who  would  have  the  full  income  at 
the  death  of  the  retiring  clergyman. 
Moreover,  incapacitated  clergymen  woidd 
frequently  be  better  off  if  ttiey  retired 
on  a  pension,  than  if  they  remained  in 
the  parish  and  had  to  keep  a  curate. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  pointed 
out  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  applied 
to  any  living  without  full  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  apply  to  small  livings  in- 
discriminately;  nor  would  the  pension 
necessarily  amount  to  a  third  of  the  in- 


come.   He  thought,  therefore,  that  no 
limit  need  be  imposed. 

LoBD  DYNEVOE  also  opposed  the 
Amendment,  as  the  BlU  was  not  com- 
pulsory, but  left  it  optional  with  the 
clergyman  who  felt  it  difficult,  from  age 
or  infirmity,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  benefice,  to  apply  to  retire ;  and  it 
provided  for  a  full  inquiry  in  every  case. 
He  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  clergy- 
man would  gladly  retire  on  a  small  pen- 
sion, as  he  possessed  a  small  property 
which  would  supplement  his  income, 
but  coidd  not  afford  to  resign  without 
a  pension. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  said,  the 
danger  was  that  small  livings  mi^ht  be 
impoverished  by  being  c^rged  with 
pensions. 

The  Mabquess  of  SALISBUEY 
thought  the  standard  proposed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns) 
was  somewhat  too  high.  To  take  one- 
third  away  from  a  living  of  £120  might 
preclude  the  parishioners  from  getting 
a  new  incumbent.  The  term  **  net 
yearly  value"  was  likely  to  raise  diffi- 
culties, and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
gross  value  should  be  taken. 

FiARTi  GE£T  remarked  that  a  clergy- 
man would  gladly  take  a  living  at  a  small 
remuneration  for  a  time,  if  he  had  the 
certainty  of  succeeding  to  the  full  in- 
come on  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
who  might  be  a  very  old  man.  The 
Bishop  woidd  use  his  discretion  in  every 
case. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  he  would  have 
been  glad  if  the  pension  could  be  charged 
on  some  external  fond ;  but  as  it  would 
be  charged  on  the  living,  it  was  due  to 
the  parishioners  that  a  small  living 
should  not  be  undidy  impoverished,  so 
as  not  to  be  worth  any  competent  per- 
son's acceptance.  

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  said, 
he  could  not  give  way  upon  this  point, 
as  it  involved  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill.  If  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  adopted, 
the  very  class  of  persons  for  whose  be- 
nefit the  Bill  was  designed  would  be 
excluded  from  its  operation.  The  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  allow  incumbents 
of  small  benefices  who  could  not  afford 
to  Qjnploy  curates  to  withdraw,  upon  the 
understanding  of  a  certain  provision 
being  allowed  them  during  their  lives. 
He  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would 
not    agree    to    the    Amendment.      He 
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begged  to  apologize  to  tlie  House  for 
not  being  in  bis  place  when  tbe  Order 
of  tbe  Day  for  going  into  Commifctee 
upon  tbe  Bill  was  read ;  but  bis  absence 
bad  been  occasioned  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances connected  witb  bis  duties. 

Amendment  negatived;  Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Exemption  from  penalties 
by  31  Eliz.,  c.  6,  12  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  12, 
&c.). 

Lord  CAIENS  said,  tbat  as  tbe  clause 
stood,  it  did  prevent  tbe  persons  to  tbese 
arrangements  coming  under  tbe  Acts 
against  simony. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  Clause 
4,  and  insert 

("  The  Bum  assigfned  as  a  pension  to  a  retiring 
inoumbent  under  this  Act'shall  not  be  deemed  a 
pension,  sum  of  money,  or  benefit  within  the 
meaning  of  the  dlst  Elizabeth,  chap.  6,  or  tbe 
]2th  Anne,  stat.  2,  chap.J12,  or  anj  other  Act.") 
— ( The  Lord  Cairns.) 

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTEE  said* 
be  bad  no  objection  to  [goffer  to  tbe 
Amendment. 

Clause  struckyufj^ew  clause  inserted. 

Clause  5  (How  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
Act  are  to  be  put  into  exercise). 

Lord  CAIENS  moved  two  Amend- 
ments, one  requiring  tbat  tbe  rector  or 
vicar  availing  bimself  of  tbe  provisions 
of  tbe  Bill  sbould  bave  beld  bis  living 
not  less  tban  10  years  before  be  was  en- 
titled to  a  pension,  and  tbe  second  pro- 
viding tbat  age  sbould  not  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  tbe  grant  of 
sucb  pension  unless  tbe  vicar  or  rector 
were  70  years  of  age.  He  also  tbougbt 
tbat  it  sbould  be  mentioned  on  tbe  face 
of  tbe  Bill  tbat  tbe  only  grounds  on 
wbicb  sucb  a  pension  coidd  be  allowed 
were  tbose  of  age,  sickness,  or  otber  in- 
firmity, wbereby  tbe  vicar  or  rector  was 
prevented  from  discbarging  witb  effi- 
ciency tbe  duties  of  bis  office. 

Amendments  moved,  after  ('* benefice  ") 
insert  ("of  wbicb  be  bas  been  tbe  in- 
cumbent for  not  less  tban  ten  years  ") ; 
and  in  same  line  leave  out  ("for  tbe 
reasons  tberein  stated")  and  insert 

{**  On  the  ground  that  he  is  above  the  age  of 
seventy,  or,  being  under  that  age,  that  he  is  in- 
capacitated by  permanent  mental  or  bodily  in- 
firmity from  the  performance  of  his  duties.") 

line  36,  after  ("bim")  insert  ("upon 
tbe  trutb  of  tbe  ground  alleged  and  ") — 
{ITie  Lord  Cairns.) 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  opposed 
botb  of  tbe  Amendments  as  interfering 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester 


witb  tbe  good  working  and  witb  tbe 
objects  of  tbe  Bill.  Witb  regard  to  tbe 
proposed  limit  of  age,  apart  from  in- 
capacity of  any  kind,  be  was  ratber  dis- 
posed to  strike  out  age  altogetber  from 
tbe  Scbedule. 

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTEE 
trusted  tbat  tbe  first  of  tbe  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  Amendments  would  not 
be  pressed.  It  was  really  at  variance 
with  tbe  Wbole  principle  of  tbe  measure. 
Witb  regard  to  tbe  second  Amendment, 
be  bad  a  great  objection  to  introducing 
a  bard-and-fast  Hne  of  70,  or  any  otber 
number  of  years.  Tbe  adoption  of  any 
limit  of  age  at  all  e:q>osed  tbem  to  tbe 
cbarge  of  giving  a  retiring  allowance  to 
a  man  wbo  was  still  capable  of  perform- 
ing bis  duty.  It  was  difficult  to  fix 
upon  any  age  at  wbicb  it  could  be  de- 
clared universally  tbat  a  man  was  in- 
capable. He  wisbed  tbe  provisions  of 
tbe  Bill  to  apply  to  clergymen  wbo  were 
really  unable,  from  age,  continued  sick- 
ness, or  permanent  infirmity,  to  discbarge 
tbe  duties  of  tbeir  benefices,  and  not  to 
tbose  wbo  migbt  be  just  above  or  below 
70,  but  subject  to  no  incapacity. 

Lord   WESTBUEY  drew   attention 
to  anotber  defect  in  tbe  clause.     It  con- 
tained no  condition  witb  regard  to  tbe 
private  means  of  tbe  retiring  incumbent. 
A  clergyman  wbo  was  incapacitated  by 
age,  sickness,  or  infirmity  migbt  possess, 
tbrougb  bis  wife,  or  otberwise,  a  private 
fortune  wbicb  would  render  it  altogetber 
unnecessary  tbat  be   sbould  receive  a 
retiring    allowance ;    and    tberefore    it 
would  be  well  to  give  tbe  pensions  only 
in  cases  wbere  tbe  retiring  incumbents 
bad  no  otber  adequate  means  of  sup- 
port.    He  tbougbt,  too,  tbat  it  would 
not  do  to  fix  upon  tbe  age  of  70,  and  to 
say  tbat  when  a  man  bad  reacbed  tbat 
age  be  was  disqualified  from  furtber  dis- 
cbarge of  duty.     He  tbougbt  tbat  to  fix 
tbe  iLnit  of  age,  and  to  fix  it  at  70,  would 
bear    against   some  of   bis  noble  and 
learned  Friends  wbo   attended  to  tbe 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  tbeir  Lordsbips' 
House.     Moreover,   tbe  macbinery  for 
carrying  out  tbe  objects  of  tbe  BiU  was 
unsuited  for  its  purpose ;  and  be  would 
suggest  tbat  a  statutory  declaration  as  to 
bis  incapacity  from  tbe  incumbent  pro- 
posing to  retire,  supported  by  tbe  testi- 
mony of  a  certain  number  of  tbe  resi- 
dent parisbioners,  sbould  be  tbe  preli- 
minary required  in  tbese  cases,  instead 
of  tbe  cumbrous  and  expensive  formali- 
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ties  proyided  by  the  Bill.  K  their 
Lordsnips  approved  a  more  expeditious 
and  economical  process  for  giving  effect 
to  the  measure,  he  would  prepare  a  set 
of  provisions  with  that  view,  and  move 
them  on  the  Beport. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  begged  their 
Lordships  to  confine  their  attention  to 
one  Amendment  at  a  time,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  miscellaneous  sugges- 
tions quite  irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
question  before  them. 

Earl  STANHOPE  hoped  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  would  not  be  pressed. 

Lord  CAIENS  said,  that  as  to  his 
first  Amendment,  his  object  had  been 
rather  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  their  Lord- 
ships than  to  go  to  a  Division  on  a  pro- 
posal which  might  not  meet  with  accept- 
ance. With  reference  to  his  second 
Amendment,  he  proposed  to  omit  all 
reference  to  age  and  make  the  grounds 
of  resignation  dependent  on  incapacity 
from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity — because 
if  the  incumbent  were  not  infirm  age 
would  not  be  a  ground  of  incapacity. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR,  in  an- 
swer to  a  suggestion  of  a  noble  Lord, 
that  the  case  of  a  lunatic  clergyman 
should  be  included,  said,  that  great  di£B.- 
culty  had  been  experienced  in  defining 
what  a  limatic  was. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee) withdrawn;  Then  ajiother  Amend- 
ment proposed  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Who  are  to  be  Commis- 
sioners). 

Lord  CAIRNS  stated  that  as  the 
clause  was  drawn  the  Bishop  might  in 
some  cases  nominate  all  the  five  Com- 
missioners. He  therefore  proposed  that 
one  of  them — the  magistrate — should  be 
nominated  by  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  that  the  clergyman  of  the 
same  diocese  who  should  act  as  Commis- 
sioner, instead  of  being  nominated  by 
the  Bishop  at  discretion,  should  be  desig- 
nated in  the  BlQ  by  these  words — 

"The  incumbent  of  the  adjacent  parish,  the 
parish  church  of  which  is  nearest  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  church  of  the  benefice  the  incumbent 
of  which  desires  to  retire." 


The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  ac- 
cepted the  first  part  of  the  proposal,  but 
could  not  agree  to  the  latter  portion. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  the 
object  of  the  Amendment  seemed  to  be 


to  assign  a  geographical  qualification 
for  the  Commissioners.  But  the  object 
of  the  clause  was  to  obtain  the  assistwce 
of  sensible  and  well-judging  men  :  it  was 
not  always  the  nearest  neighbour  who 
was  the  best  qualified,  or  would  like  to 
undertake  the  auties  imposed  by  this  Bill. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

LoBD  CAIRNS  moved  another  Amend- 
ment, that  the  magistrate  of  the  county 
who  should  nominate  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners, should  himself  be  nominated 
'*by  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  county  or  division  of  the  coimty." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Commissioners  may  examine 
on  oath.     Limitation  of  Pension). 

Lord  DYNEVOR  said,  this  clause 
would  be  likely  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  BiU,  because  a  man  would  not  retire 
on  a  small  pittance.  He  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  deal  liberally  with  the 
smaller  incumbents. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (How  vacancy  in  Commission 
to  be  filled)  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Who  to  consent  to  deed  of 
resignation). 

Lord  CAIRNS  moved  to  omit  the 
word  **gross"  and  insert  ''net"  in  re- 
ference to  the  annual  value  of  the  bene- 
fice, and  said  that  if  the  word  were  re- 
tained it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
a  new  incumbent. 

On  Question,  to  omit  (''gross")?  ff^r^tf<? 
to;  word  struck  out. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  add  at  the  end  words  to  this 
effect — "Provided  that  no  benefice  shall 
at  any  time  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
more  than  one  pension;"  otherwise,  if 
the  value  of  the  benefice  were  from  any 
cause  reduced,  the  new  incumbent  would 
have  to  bear  the  entire  loss  out  of  the 
residue  in  his  hands  beyond  the  amoimt 
of  the  pension. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  Clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  10  &  11  agreed  tOy  with  verbal 
Amendments. 

Clause  1 2  (Pensioned  incumbent  amen- 
able to  ecclesiastical  discipline). 

The  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER  moved 
the  insertion  of  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  proceedings  might  be  taken  against 
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every  offending  pensioned  clerk  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  remained  in- 
cumbent of  the  benefice. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Clause,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

Clause  13  (Parsonage  house  to  belong 
to  new  incumbent)  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  (Acceptance  of  other  prefer- 
ment by  pensioned  incumbent  to  alter 
the  pension). 

ProTiso  addedf  giving  power  to  the 
incumbent  of  the  benefice  to  give  notice 
to  the  Bishop  that  the  retired  clerk  of 
the  said  benefice  has  undertaken  clerical 
duties  elsewhere,  and  has  received  re- 
muneration for  so  doing :  Whereupon  the 
Bishop,  after  inquiry,  may  determine 
whether  the  pension  to  the  said  retired 
clerk  shall  cease,  or  be  diminished,  and 
in  what  proportion. 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  struck  out. 

Bemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Tuesday  next ;  and  Bill  to 
hQ  printed  as  amended  (No.  43). 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eight  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  Uth  March,  1871. 

MINUTES.]  —  Nkw  Muibsb  Swobk  — Right 
hon.  James  Stansfeld^/or  Halifax. 

FuBuo  Bills — Ordered— Medieal  Act  (1858) 
Amendment  (No.  2)  *. 

Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading  —.  Medical  Act  (1858) 
Amendment  •  [72]. 

Second  Reading — Poor  Law  (Loans)*  [^8]; 
Trades  Unions  [28];  Income  Tax  Assess- 
ment* [641. 

Committee — Report — PriTate  Chapels  [37]. 

Considered  at  amended — Stamp  Act  (1870) 
Amendment*  [46]. 

Third  Reading—FiiirB*  [60],  And  patsed. 

METROPOLIS— THE  WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT.— QUESTION. 

Me.  HEYGATE  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  What  steps  have 
been  taken  since  November  1870  to  se- 
cure the  completion  of  the  Wellington 
Monument  by  some  sculptor  of  estab- 
lished eminence  ? 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Winchester 


Mb.  ATKFON  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
sabjeot  had  been  under  the  consideratioii 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qeyemment  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  arrangement  to 
secure  the  object  mentioned  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gbvemment  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  any  final  determination.  He  was  in- 
formed that  they  would  do  so  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  the  Papers 
relating  to  the  arrangement  would  &en 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  LOCAL  BURDENS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  ACLAND  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  When  it  is  probable 
that  the  Bill  on  the  adjustment  of  Local 
Burdens,  referred  to  in  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech,  will  be  intro- 
duced r 

Mb.  GLADSTOlSrE :  Sir,  the  Bill  on 
the  adjustment  of  local  burdens  —  a 
subject  which  I  think  has  been  com- 
pletely mastered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — will 
continue  to  receive  his  attention,  not- 
withstanding his  chanfi;e  of  ofiQ.ce.  With 
regard  to  the  date  of  its  introduction,  I 
cannot  yet  name  a  day  until  we  have 
read  the  Army  Begulation  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  made  some  progress  with  the 
Army  Estimates ;  but  it  is  our  confident 
intention  to  introduce  the  Bill  on  some 
day  before  the  Easter  holydays. 

THE  INDIA  OFFICE  MUSEUM. 
QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  When  the 
zoological  collections  in  the  Lidia  OfiB.ce 
Museum  will  be  accessible  to  zoologists, 
as  it  contains  types  which  the  progress 
of  zoology  renders  it  desirable  to  con- 
sult ;  and,  when  the  next  sheet  of  the 
Indian  Atlas  will  be  published,  some 
years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  sheet 
appeared  ?  

Mb.  grant  duff  :  In  reply  to  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend's  first  Question, 
I  have  to  say  that  the  zoological  collec- 
tions belonging  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  even 
now  available  to  men  of  science,  who 
can  readily  obtain  permission  to  examine 
them.  They  examine  them,  however,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  under  great  difiB.oulties, 
and  difiGlculties  of  which  I  do  not  see  the 
end ;  for  even  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
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-were  to  erect  on  his  projwrt?  men  for  Tetaaag  to  mooeed  to  GenoR  in 
Btreet,  ae  he  has  somotimeB  the  "  Epaminondas,    allied  by  them  to 
Bed  to   do,  a  building  more  be  imseaworthy,  and  admitted  by  the 
x>ntain  the  great  museum  and  lecoud  mat«  to  be   makisg  two    and 
lich  he  posaesseB   than   the  a-half  inehea  of  water  per  hour;  whe- 
vhich  they  are  now  stowed  ther  it  is    true,    aa   alleged,    that    the 
swRT,  nearly  the  whole  available  apaoe  "  Epaminoudas"  had    grounded   twice 
would  be  occupied  by  thoee  Indian  ^o-  before  sailing,  after  being  loaded,  re- 
ductions which  it  is  important  to  bring  quiring  on  the  firet  occasion  the  assist- 
under  the  notice  of  the  commercial  dassee  ance  of  three  steam-tugs  to  get  her  off ; 
in  this  country,  and  pnre  science  would,  whether  it  is  true,  as  alleged,  that  the 
I  fear,  come  off  Toiy  badly.     In  reply  to  magistrates  refused  the  application  made 
my  hon.   and  gallant  Friend's  second  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  the  hearing 
question,  I  have  to  say  that  the  last  sheets  should  be   postponed   a  day  to  enable 
of  the  Indian  Atlas — or,  rather,  qnarter  them  to  obtain  legal  assistance ;    and, 
sheets,  seven  in  number — were  published  whether,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  in  tbe 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1 870,  and  Uiat  Shields  Paper,  it  is  his  intention  to  direct 
another    sheet   (No.    114),    one-half  of  a  re-hearing  of  the  case  ? 
which  is  new  matter,  will  be  published  Mr.  BRUCE  said,  in  reply,  that  as 

to-morrow.    the  Question  had  been  put  on  the  Paper 

CoLOMEL  SYKES  asked.  Whether  the  only  that  morning,  it  was  quite  impos- 

zoological  coUectionB  were   not   really  sible  for  him  to  communicate  with  the 

boxed  up?             magistrates ;  but  if  the  Question  were 

Mb.  GBANT  duff  :  Tee ;  they  are.  postponed  he  should  be  happy,  to  put  the 


ARMT— WEST  INDIAN,  CAPE  MOUNTED, 
AND  CANADIAN  RIFLE  REGIMENTS. 

QUESnOK. 


House  in  possession  of  Uie  answer  1: 
might  receive. 


EXPLOSION  AT  THE  SOOTH  WALES 

„„„,„„       ,     ,  „  OOLLIERI.— QUESTION. 

Me.  DEASE  asked  the  Secretary  of       -wo™      aTTH-nw     t.  a  iu    a 

State  forWar,  Whether  the  offlcei;  of  ^^^  Sni^un-SIMON  asked  flie  8e- 
the  recently  disbanded  West  Indian,  c«tatTof  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
Cape  Mounted,  and  Eoyal  Canadian  "'?J'*J  Whetiier  his  attention  has  teen 
EiSe  Regiment;,  oompuWy  placed  on  '^"^  ^J"^  ^T'^tt  ^?^'^  '"^'^ 
half-payrand  who  may  be  desirous  of  commenced  on  the  5th  instant  and  is 
retiring  from  the  service,  wiU  receive  the  now  prooeedmg,  to  mquire  into  the  death 
over-regulation  sums  current  in  their  of  Frances  BendaU,  caused  by  a  Colheiy 
late  regiments,  and  whidi  they  would  ^^?^°^^"' i^^*^,  ^^|^"^^  ^^^  ?T 
have  obtained  had  their  regiments  not  ^etruary  last  at  the  South  Wales  Col- 
been  disbanded  ?  ^^"7'   Cwmtilly    near  Newport,    South 

SiB  HENRY  STOEKS  :  In  the  un-  '^^^^  '  ^^^'  ^  *^'  ^liether  he  has  been 
avoidable  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  ituonned  of  the  fact  that  the  Coroner 
State  for  War,  I  will,  with  the  permis-  P™  '«'^?™  *^«  ^'^^  mquest  is  being 
sion  of  the  House,  answer  the  Question  ^^^°-  ^^  ^  shareholder  m  the  said  Colhety 
(hat  has  been  just  put.  The  over-re-  Company  ;  and  whether  he  has  taken,  or 
gulation  price  is  given  by  the  Bill  to  "  prepared  to  take,  any  steps  to  prevent 
those  officers  who  would  receive  it  if  the  so  irregulM  aproceeding?  ,  ,  ,  , 
Bill  did  not  pass.  Every  case  wiU  be  Mb.  BETJCE  said,  m  reply,  that  he  had 
decided  by  the  Commisaioners.  received  a  letter  complaining  of  the  con- 

duct of  a  coroner  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment conducting  an  inquest  into  a  matter 
CASE  OF  THE  •' EPAMINONDAS."  "*  which  ha  was  said  to  be  personally 

QUESTioiT  interested.    The    answer  that  he  had 

given  was  that  he  had  no  power  to  pre- 

Mb.  FUMSOLL  asked  the  Secretary  vent  a  coroner  from  holding  an  inquest, 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  that  any  complaint  of  improper  con- 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  duct  should  be  brought  under  the  eon- 
to  the  committal  to  prison  for  three  sideration  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
months  by  the  magistrates  of  South  had  power  to  remove  him  if  he  thought 
Bhielde,  on  Wednesday  last,  of  ten  sea-   proper.    He  (Mr.  Bruce]  might  add  that, 
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in  his  opinion,  wherever  a  coroner  was 
personaUy  interested  in  an  inquiry  over 
which  he  presided — he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  it  was  so  in  the  present  case — it 
was  his  duty  to  appoint  a  deputy. 

IRELAND— OUTRAGE  IN  MAYO. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  DAWSON  -  DAMEE  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  a  Ques- 
tion, of  which  he  had  given  private 
Notice,  Whether,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  which  was  committed  in  the 
County  of  Mayo  on  Saturday  last,  and 
the  Ribandism  prevailing  in  that  county, 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  move 
that  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  West- 
meath  Committee  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  County  of  M^yo  also  ? 

The  Marquess  of   HARTINGTON  : 
The  Government  have  at  present  formed 
no  intention  of  extending  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  of   the  Committee.     It  is 
quite  true  that  this  morning  we  received 
a  Report  of  a  very  horrible,  and,  I  fear, 
fatal  outrage  in  the  county  of  Mayo ; 
but  under  any  circumstances  that  par- 
ticidar  outrage  could  not  properly  form 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
Committee,  inasmuch  as  it  may,  and  I 
hope  will,  become  the  subject  of  a  judi- 
cial inquiry.     With  regard  to  the  coimty 
of  Mayo  itself,  I  may  state  that  though 
outrages  have  not  entirely  ceased,  still 
there  has  been  a  very  great  and  satisfac- 
tory improvement  in  its  general  condi- 
tion.    That  improvement  was  alluded  to 
by  the  Judge  in  his  recent  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.     Under  the  circumstances  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  at  present  for  in- 
cluding the  county  of  Mayo  within  the 
scope  of  the  Westmeath  Committee. 

CONDUCT  OF  WAR  ON  LAND. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  wish  to  put  a 
Question  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Surrey  with  regard  to  his  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion as  to  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
War  on  Land.  As  it  refers  particularly 
to  a  proceeding  which  my  hon.  Friend 
wishes  to  urge  upon  the  Government, 
I  am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  at  this  moment,  when 
two  of  the  greatest  Powers  of  Europe 
are  about  to  engage  in  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  definitive  terms  of 
peace,  even  if  all  difficulties  were  re- 

Jfr.  Bruc9 


moved  out  of  the  way,  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  any  such  step  as 
my  hon.  Friend  has  in  view.  Though 
the  question  of  the  rules  of  war  by 
land  is  one  not  imfitted  to  be  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  House  at  a  seasonably 
time.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that,  foimded  as  it  probably 
would  be  at  this  moment  on  the  recital 
of  facts  which  might  be  very  much  con- 
tested, and  which  would  be  of  a  character 
very  difficult  to  handle  without  giving 
pain  or  ofltence  on  one  side  or  on  both, 
such  a  discussion  might  be  somewhat 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  my  hon.  Friend 
has  at  heart  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON  said,  he  could  not 
think  of  refusing  to  accede  to  the  wish 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  would 
therefore  postpone  the  Motion  until  after 
Easter.  The  subject  was  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  he  fully  in- 
tended to  take  the  greatest  care  in 
handling  it. 


THE  MAGISTRATES  OF  PERSHORE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  said,  he  had  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Home  Secretary  a 
Letter  from  one  who  was  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  trial,  and  had  seen  the 
depositions,  and  given  a  very  different 
account  from  that  furnished  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  wished  now  to  ask. 
Whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
cause  further  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  facts  ? 

Mr.  BEXJOE  replied  that  he  should 
be  very  happy  to  cause  further  inquiry 
to  be  made  if  it  would  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result.  But  though  the  accuracy 
of  his  Answer  the  other  evening  had,  in 
some  particulars,  been  questioned,  the 
substance  of  it  had  not-— namely,  that 
the  woman  pleaded  "Guilty"  to  a  charge 
of  stealing  faggots,  that  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  he  had  heard  her 
say  that  she  had  stolen  more  on  the 
previous  night,  and  that  the  magistrates 
had  passed  a  sentence  upon  her  of  seven 
days'  imprisonment.  The  only  course 
which  he  could  take  with  respect  to  the 
magistrates,  if  he  considered  their  con- 
duct imworthy  of  their  position,  would 
be  to  report  them  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  ask  to  have  them  removed  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  He  did  not 
think  the  facts  would  justify  any  such 
proceedings 
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MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  LAMBERT,    in  rismg  to  move 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Salaries  and  Emolu- 
ments of  Offices  held  during  the  pleasure 
of   the  Crown  by  Members  of   either 
House  of  Parliament  voted  in  the  annual 
Estimates,  said,  the  House  would  recol- 
lect that  last  Session  he  brought  forward 
a  Motion  touching  the  salary  of  the 
First  Minister  of  me  Crown,  which  he 
withdrew  after  consideration,  thinking 
it  would  be  better  to  move  for  an  Inquiry 
into  Official  Salaries  generally,  and  also 
for  other  reasons,  which  he  need  not 
enter  into.    At  the  time  he  withdrew  it, 
he  gave  Notice  that  he  would,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  this  Session,  move 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  Official 
Salaries.     The!  Motion  was  now  before 
the  House.     His  reasons  for  bringing  it 
forward  were  short  and  simple,  and  he 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  lengthy  statistics.     The  first  reason 
he  should  give  was,  that  there  had  been 
no  inquiry  into  the  subject  for  20  years, 
when  there  was  a  Select  Committee  in 
1850.    There  was  an  inquiry  previous  to 
that  by  a  Committee  in  1830,  20  years 
anterior,  when,  by  their  recommenda- 
tions, salaries  were  materially  reduced, 
and  had,  with  little  alteration,  remained 
at  that  reduction  imtil  the  present  time 
— exactly  40  years.  To  show  this,  he  must 
give  the  House  a  few  figures,  with  some 
of  the  leading  salaries  during  that  period. 
In  1830  the  salaries  were — ^for  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  then  united, 
£10,400;  for  the  Home  Office,  £6,000; 
for  the  Foreign  Office,  £6,000;    for  the 
Colonial  Office,  £6,000.     In  1850,  the 
offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  sepa- 
rated, each  having  £5,000  a-year.    The 
salary  for  the  Home  Office  was  reduced 
to  £5,000,  as  were  also  the  salaries  for 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices.     In 
1870  the  salaries  of  those  officers  re- 
mained the  same.     Whilst  the  salaries 
had  remained  stationary  during  the  40 
years,  the  country  had  not  been  standing 
still ;    it  had  been  increasing  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  a  manner  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  Revenue  had  increased  from 
£50,933,000  in  1831  net  to  £75,674,000 
net  in  1870,  and  the  population  from 
24,392,000  in  1831  to  30,964,000  in  1871, 
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estimating  the  decade  1861  to  1871  at 
the  sam^  rate  of  increase  as  the  three  pre- 
vious decades — ^that  is,  about  7,000,000 
in  the  40  years,  and  tibis  notwithstand- 
ing the    large  emigration  which   had 
taken  place.    As  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  coimtry  had  increased,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  holders  of  these 
salaries  had  also  considerably  increased ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  expenses  of 
living  had  largely  increased  during  the 
40  years.     Hence,  the  necessity  for  some 
inquiry  into  the  subject.     He  proposed 
that  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  be 
limited  to  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments 
of  Offices  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  by  Members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  voted  in  the  annual  Esti- 
mates.    He  withdrew  the  latter  part  of 
his  Motion — namely,  and  also  the  Sala- 
ries and  Emoluments  of  Judicial  Offices 
in    the  Superior    Courts  of   Law  and 
Equity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  into 
the  Retiring  Pensions  allotted  to  Judges 
— as  a  Judicature  Commission  was  now 
sitting,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
two  inquiries  on  the  same  subject.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  he  would 
read  a  Minute  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1830  on  this  subject,  which 
very  clearly  defined  the  principle  which 
should   be   acted    upon   in  fixing    the 
amoimt  of  salary  of  public  officers.     The 
Select    Committee  of    1830    stated,   at 
page  447 — 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  reoognize  in  its  fullest 
extent  the  principle  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  have  their  service  done  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense  consistent  with  its  efficient  performance. 
In   short,  all  the  Departments  of   Government 
should  be  watched  with  the  same  view  to  economj 
in  general  which  any  individual  would  apply  to 
the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  No  considera- 
tion of  mere  money  can  be  set  in  competition  with 
the  paramount  evident  necessity  of  securing  for 
offices  of  great  trust  and  confidence  the  highest 
class  of  intelligence  and  integrity.    It  has  been 
frequently  observed — and  the  observation  being 
founded  on  truth  and  reason  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  offices  in  a  free  country  should  not 
be  put  beyond  the  means  of  men  of  moderate  for- 
tunes.   If  salaries  should  be  fixed  too  low  a  mono- 
poly would  be  created  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
the  power  of  selection  by  the  Grown  would  be 
most  injuriously  restricted,  and  the  public  would 
be  deprived  of  the  services  of  men  of  limited 
means,  educated  with  a  view  to  the  pursuit  of 
liberal  professions,  a  class  furnishing  more  than 
any  other  the  talents  and  industry  suited  to  official 
life.     It  should  further  be  considered   that  the 
higher  offices  of  Government  require  an  entire 
devotion  of  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  those 
who  fill  them  ;  that  their  own  private  afiairs  must  ^ 
necessarily  be  neglected,  and  that,  if  care  should 
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be  Ukeiif  on  the  one  hand,  to  aroid  the  aoandal  of 
private  fortunes  amassed  at  the  public  expense,  it 
is  neither  for  the  interest  nor  the  honour  of  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  should  be 
rained  in  its  service." 

He  thought  that  some  of  the  present 
salaries  were  too  low — some  might  be 
too  high.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  by  going  into  the  details  of  sala- 
ries, for  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee,  should  the  House  please  to 
appoint  it.  To  bear  out  his  views  he 
must  take  one  single  case,  and  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
take  that  which  was  first  on  the  list — 
that  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
which  was  £5,000  per  annum.  He  had 
been  long  enough  in  that  House  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  calls  on  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  Holding  the  highest 
official  appointment  imder  the  Crown, 
he  was  the  leading  man  in  the  country, 
and  must  have  the  greatest  ability  and 
judgment  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this 
great  nation.  The  grave  responsibility 
of  the  office  was  only  equalled  by  the 
work  it  entailed.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whether  it  was  during  the  day,  at 
midnight,  or  the  small  hours  in  the 
morning,  there  he  must  be  either  ans- 
wering Questions  or  watching  or  taking 
part  in  the  debates.  His  duties  did  not 
cease  when  he  left  the  House,  or  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  his  la- 
bours and  responsibilities  were,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  that  could  faQ  to  the  lot  of 
any  man,  whether  it  were  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  sat  near,  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  his  Colleague,  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli)  who 
sat  opposite  to  him.  It  was  pretty  well 
admitted  that  the  simi  of  £5,000  was 
quite  an  inadequate  remuneration  for 
tne  heavy  work  and  expenses  attached 
to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  He, 
moreover,  suffered  indirectiy  by  hav- 
ing no  time  to  devote  to  his  private 
affairs.  He  believed  that  the  position 
of  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  was 
almost  open  to  any  individual  in  it 
who  had  great  ability,  industry,  judg- 
ment, and  perseverance.  If,  however, 
he  should  arrive  at  this  disting^shed 
position,  he  might  find  that  the  expense 
attached  to  it,  if  he  should  not  have  a 
good  private  fortune,  so  far  exceed  the 
allowance  that  he  might  be  ruined  by  it. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House  he 
would  now  read  some  Minutes  of  Evi- 
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dence  of  the  Commitee  of  1850,  and 
there  had  been  no  inquiry  into  the  subject 
since.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  evidence 
before  that  Committee,  said — 

"  In  1830  it  was  proposed  by  the  Committee  of 
that  year  that,  when  the  two  oflBces  of  First  Lord 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  united, 
there  should  be  a  saving  in  the  double  salary  of 
£2,600 — that  is  to  say,  that  the  person  holding 
the  two  oflSees  together  should  reoeire  £7»600  a* 
year ;  and,  in  consequenoe  of  that  suggestion  of 
the  Committee,  I  received  at  the  rate  of  £7,600  a- 
year  during  the  period  I  held  office.  When  re- 
appointed to  office,  in  1841, 1  determined  not  to 
undertake  the  double  duties  after  my  experienoe 
of  them  in  1834-6.  The  salaries  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  were  formerly  £6,000  ;  they  were 
reduced  in  1830  to  £6,000  a-year." 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  he  added — 

*'  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Liverpool, 
when  Prime  Ministers,  held  also  the  office  of  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  I  believe  that  in 
1780  the  emoluments  of  Lord  North  as  Prime 
Minister  were  not  less  than  £10,400  a-year. 
Those  emoluments  and  advantages  have  ceased." 

The  patronage  of  the  Prime  Minister 
did  not  in  tne  slightest  diminish  the 
personal  expenditure.  He  did  not  deny 
the  extent  of  the  power  or  value  of 
patronage;  but  he  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  equivalents 
for  salary.  A  salary  sufficient  to  enable 
the  holder  of  it  to  maintain  his  office 
with  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  ought 
to  be  attached  to  it.  Again,  Lord  John 
Eussell  said — 

**  The  general  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  oer« 
tainly  is  that  you  should  not  narrow  too  mnoh 
your  choice  of  publio  servants.  If  you  say  you 
will  not  give  a  salary  which  shall  be  sufficient 
without  the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  pri- 
vate fortune,  of  course  you  limit  the  choice  of  the 
most  important  publio  servants  to  men  who  have 
good  private  fortunes.  I  know,  for  my  own  part, 
I  never  had  a  debt  in  my  life  until  I  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  have  now  paid  it  off. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  outlay  in  taking 
one  of  these  great  offices  unless  you  have  large 
private  fortune.  Question. — Is  it  within  your 
Lordship's  knowledge  that  several  persons  have 
suffered  materially  in  their  private  fortunes  by 
holding  office,  even  those  who  have  held  office  for 
many  years  ?  Answer. — I  believe  that  certainly 
is  the  case,  and  I  believe  that  every  man  who  hat 
been  in  publio  office  would  say  tbist  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pay  the  same  attention  to  your  private 
affairs  when  you  are  holding  political  office,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  I  believe  it  is  that  many 
persons  have  found  their  private  affairs  much  in- 
jured. One  can  well  understand  if  a  man  is  ex- 
travagant and  is  high  in  office  that  he  may  get 
into  great  difficulties  ;  but  men  who  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  taste  for  extravagant  expenses  have 
injured  their  private  fortunes.  Question. — With 
respect  to  the  whole  of  those  First  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  whom  your  Lordship  has  now  enume- 
rated, with  the  exception  of  those  who  bad  large 
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private  estates,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  they  all  died  in  debt  f  Answer.^!  believe 
that  to  be  the  case. 

He  would  ask  the  House  if  there  was 
any  ground  to  show  that  the  salary  of 
the  Prime  Minister  should  be  so  much 
less  now  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  it  was  £10,400  per  annum?  On 
the  contrary,  the  duties  of  the  office  had 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  great  coimtry,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  living  had  very  much  increased, 
as  he  had  already  shown.  The  follow- 
ing was  a  list  of  the  highest  judicial 
salaries  and  the  annuities  attached  to 
them.  Judicial  salaries  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  —  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, including  £4,000  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  £10,000  ;  two 
Judges  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  each 
£6,000;  Master  of  the  Rolls,  £6,000; 
Chief  Justice,  Queen's  Bench,  £8,000 ; 
Chief  Justice,  Conmion  Pleas,  £7,000; 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  Court  of  Exchequer, 
£7,000;  total  of  the  seven  salaries, 
£50,000.  The  following  annuities  were 
paid  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for 
Hfe,  on  retiring  from  office,  in  1870 : — 
Lord  Chancellor,  four  receiving  £5,000  ; 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  Chancery, 
£3,750;  Lord  Chief  Baron,  C6urt  of 
Exchequer,  £3,750 ;  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ofCommon  Pleas,  £3,750;  Puisne  Judge, 
Queen's  Bench,  two  receiving  £3,500; 
Puisne  Judge,  Common  Pleas,  £3,500 ; 
Yice  Chancellor,  £3,500;  total  annual 
payment  of  these  annuities,  £41,750. 
He  now  came  to  the  list  of  official  sala- 
ries, and  he  found  them  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: — First  Lord  of  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  united,  1830, 
£10,400;  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  1850, 
£5,000;  1871,  £5,000;  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  1850,  £5,000  ;  1871,  £5,000  ; 
Secretary  of  Home  Office,  1830,  £6,000; 
1850,  £5,000;  1871,  £5,000;  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Office,  1830,  £6,000;  1850, 
£5,000;  1871,  £5,000;  Secretary  of 
Colonial  Office,  1830,  £6,000;  1850, 
£5,000;  1871,  £5,000.  Attached  to 
these  offices  was  a  first-class  pension 
not  exceeding  £2,000  per  annum,  in 
respect  of  a  service  of  not  less  than  four 
years.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
his  intention  tnan  to  imply  that  the 
eminent  men  who  held  judicial  offices 
were  over-paid ;  but  what  he  contended 
was  that  the  Prime  Minister,  with  a  less 
salary  than  any  of  those  he  had  named, 


was  under-paid.  The  sum  of  £5,000  per 
year  was  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
duties  of  me  leading  man  in  this  country, 
which  far  exceeded  those  of  anyone  in 
importance  and  responsibility.  He  main- 
tained that  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  office  very  much  depended  on  the 
amount  of  remuneration,  and  if  that 
were  insufficient  the  Prime  Minister 
might  be  embarrassed  with  financial 
difficulties  which  would,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, interfere  with  the  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Many 
with  whom  he  had  spoken,  both  in  and 
out  of  this  House,  had  strongly  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  salary  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  too  low,  and  that  as  his 
was  the  highest  official  position  in  the 
country,  it  ought  to  have  a  high  official 
salary  attached  to  it.  He  believed  it 
was  very  far  from  the  wish  of  this  House 
and  of  the  people  of  this  great  nation 
that  our  leading  public  men,  on  whom 
the  very  welfare  of  the  country  so  much 
depended,  and  of  whom  we  were  so 
justly  proud,  shoidd  be  inadequately  re- 
munerated for  their  services.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded    by  moving    his 

Motion.  

Me.  DILLWYN  seconded  the  Motion 
because  he  thought  it  desirable  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  He  argued  that 
some  of  the  salaries  paid  to  our  Minis- 
ters were  less  than  they  should  be ;  and 
if  this  were  found  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  a  great  country 
like  this  to  continue  to  underpay  them. 
It  might  be  shown  that  some  of  our  Mi- 
nisters— the  Law  Officers,  for  instance- 
were  overpaid  as  well  as  underpaid ;  and 
he  thought  some  information  might  be 
obtained  which  would  be  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  of  OflScei 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  by  Members 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  voted  in  the  annual 
Estimates/' — {Mr.  Lambert,) 

Mk.  FAWCETT  said,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  be  appointed.  The 
economical  question  was,  perhaps,  that 
of  the  least  importance  in  this  inquiry ; 
but  the  Committee  might  inquire  whe- 
ther salaries  might  not  be  reduced  as 
well  as  increased,  and  whether  some 
offices  might  not  with  advantage  be 
abolished.  Considering  that  this  was  an 
era  of  excessive  expenditure,  ho  hoped 
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the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
Committee  would  be  that  5  they  did  not 
recommend  a  reduction  of  the  annual 
charge,  they  would  not  recommend  an 
increase.     He  thought  the  opportunity 
miglit  be  afforded  of  carrying   out   an 
administrative  reform   of    greater    im- 
portance than  saving  a  few  thousands 
a-year.     In  his  opinion   the   time  had 
come  when  the  salaries  of  all  the  higher 
officers  of   State  should    be  reviewed, 
from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  heads 
of  all  the  Departments  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  exact  equality.   Nothing 
was  more  improper  or  anomalous  than 
that  the  President  of   the  Poor   Law 
Board  shoidd  receive  only  £2,000  a-year, 
whilst  the   Secretary  for   the   Colonies 
received  £5,000  a-year.  If  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  sufficiently 
paid,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was 
enormously  overpaid.     If  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  was  only  sufficiently  paid, 
then  the  President  of   the  Poor  Law 
Board  was,  to   a  corresponding  extent, 
underpaid.     At  the  present  moment  no 
Department  of  the  State  was  more  im- 
portant,   and    none    better    tested    the 
qualities  of  a  statesman,  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.     Not 
only  ought  he  to  be  an  accomplished 
financier,  but  to  be  master  of  the  most 
abstruse  principles  of  economic  science. 
Yet  the  Presidency  of   the  Poor  Law 
Board  was  considered  a  comparatively 
inferior  position  to  that  of  Colonial  Se- 
cretary.    The  consequence  was  that  if 
the  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
having  a  salary  of  only  £2,000,  did  his 
work  well,  before  he  had  been  in  office 
a  couple  of  years  he  established  a  claim 
for  promotion,  and  was  removed  to  an- 
other office,  however  great  the  disad- 
vantage to  the   administration   of   the 
Poor  Law.     A  practical  illustration  of 
this  system  had  just  occurred.  There  was 
nothing  he  regretted  more  deeply  than 
the  removal  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen) 
from  the   Poor  Law  Board.     Ho   was 
doing  his  work  with  great  distinction. 
Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  there 
two    years  longer  he  would  probably 
liave  grappled  effectually  with  the  great 
problem  of  pauperism,  and  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  pauperism  the  country  would 
have  seen  the  advantage  of  his  remain- 
ing in  that  office.     Having,  however, 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in   office, 
it  was  felt  that  ho  had  a  claim  for  pro- 
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motion,  and  that  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  place  a  man  over  his  head  in  the  Ca- 
binet. Now,  if  all  the  heads  of  De- 
partments were  equally  paid,  whether 
by  £3,000,  £4,000,  or  £5,000  a-year, 
all  taking  the  same  rank,  and  being, 
perhaps,  called  Secretary  of  State,  the 
public  service  would  not  suffer  as  it  now 
aid  from  these  constant  and  repeated 
removals.  He  had  been  told  that,  con- 
sidering the  great  variety  of  complicated 
problems  in  the  Poor  Law  Office  and  the 
intricate  questions  of  administrative  de- 
tails arising  there,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  Minister  to  learn  his  work  well,  and 
get  a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  cases  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  in  less  than  one 
and  a-half  or  two  years.  But  the  right 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  O.  Hardy),  who 
gained  a  great  reputation  at  the  head  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  was  carrying 
through  many  most  useful  reforms,  was 
taken  from  the  Department  and  made 
Home  Secretary;  and  the  Department 
had  been  sacrificed  in  just  the  same  way 
now ;  so  that  if  the  head  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  showed  himself  an  efficient 
administrator,  the  Board  lost  the  value 
of  his  services. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  was  glad 
the  hoji.  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  had  given  the  debate  this 
turn.  He  (Mr.  Eathbone)  thought  the 
system  of  treating  some  of  the  most 
important  Departments  of  the  State  as 
stepping-stones  to  other  Departments 
most  fatal  to  the  good  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  If  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy)  had  remained  at  the  Poor  Law 
Board  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
there  would  have  been  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  Poor  Law  system  years 
ago.  When  a  similar  result  was  ex- 
pected from  the  experience  of  the  late 
President  (Mr.  Goschen)  the  country  was 
again  disappointed,  for  he  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  Department  in  which  all  his 
experience  would  be  of  no  use,  and  his 
place  had  been  supplied  by  a  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Stansfeld)  who  had  displayed  the 
highest  abilities,  but  his  experience  had 
been  gained  in  other  Departments,  and 
perhaps  one  of  his  greatest  successes 
was  in  the  Department  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  which  the  late  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  had  been  transferred. 
There  was  a  fear — he  might  almost  say 
a  terror  —  throughout  the  country  lest 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
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Council  should  be  promoted  during  the 
recent  changes,  and  the  country  lose  the 
benefit  of  his  services  at  the  Education 
Office.  Last  year  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  carried  a  Bill  for  national 
education,  which  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  many  of  his  supporters ;  but 
perhaps  the  Ust  distinguxP^ing  fekture 
of  that  measure  was  that  it  gave  the 
Minister  for  Education  enormous  and 
despotic  powers  for  carrying  it  out.  But 
those  powers  were  given,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  the  reliance  on  the  idea  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  himself 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  the  expectations  of  the  country 
would  have  been  accomplished  if  the 
Education  Department  had  been  made 
into  a  first-class  Department,  and  if  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  He  did 
not  look  upon  these  matters  as  being 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  Government — it  was  the  system 
that  was  to  blame.  It  was  easy  to  tell 
a  private  Member  who  called  attention 
to  the  subject  that  there  were  admirable 
reasons  for  certain  official  changes ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  persuade  the  coun- 
try, so  long  as  these  anomalies  existed, 
that  promotion  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  service  was  not  frequently  inter- 
fered with  by  Ministerial  etiquette. 

Mb.  G.  BENTINCK  said,  he  had 
listened  with  some  surprise  to  the  pro- 
posal and  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Lambert)  who 
brought  forward  the  present  Motion. 
He  had  always  understood  that  the 
policy  of  the  great  Liberal  party  was  a 
policy  of  economy  and  retrenchment ; 
but  what  had  happened  ?  Simply  this, 
that  proposals  were  made  every  day 
from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  in- 
volving additions  to  the  expenditure  of 
millions  one  day,  and  at  another  time, 
as  for  instance  to-day,  of  only  thousands. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  constant  wish  on 
the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
incur  during  this  present  spring  a  vast 
additional  expenditure  of  public  money  ; 
but  he  should  have  thought  that  these 
Gentlemen  could  hardly  reconcile  such 
proposals  with  the  speeches  which  he 
had  heard  them  make.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  brought  the  Motion  forward 
quoted  certain  figures  with  certain  dates, 
and  stated  that  the  salaries  of  the  higher 
Officers  of  State  had  remained  stationary. 


while  the  wealth  of  the  country  had 
greatly  increased.  But  had  he  shown 
that  there  had  been  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  by  those 
Officers  of  State  ?  He  (Mr.  G.  Bentinck) 
would  like  to  have  some  assurance  on 
that  point,  for  he  thought  there  had  been 
a  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices to  the  public.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
In  quantity  ?]  No ;  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  quite  right.  The  quantity 
was  enormous ;  but  the  services  had  de- 
teriorated in  quality.  And  he  therefore 
could  see  no  reason  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  Officers  of  State.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lambert)  had  spoken 
of  the  enormous  calls  which  were  made 
on  the  physical  powers  of  those  officers ; 
but  he  had  made  no  distinction  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  were  well  managed  and  those  in 
which  they  were  mismanaged.  Were 
they  to  increase  the  salaries  of  those  who 
mismanaged  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  who  could  only  claim  a  higher  re- 
muneration for  doing  mischief?  Was 
that  Liberal  economy,  and  was  that  the 
way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  country 
were  to  be  conducted  in  future  ?  He 
believed  that  if  the  Committee  now  asked 
for  were  to  be  appointed  the  result  would 
be  that  they  would  have  to  report  to  the 
House  that  on  various  considerations, 
some  of  which  he  had  indicated,  there 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  salaries  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  thanked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  for 
having  raised  the  present  discussion. 
He  (Mr.  Mundella)  believed  that  many 
of  the  recent  Ministerial  changes  had 
been  of  an  undesirable  character,  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  Government, 
but,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.  Eathbone)  had  said,  through  tho 
fault  of  the  system.  In  several  of  the 
recent  changes  it  was  felt  by  many 
people  that  the  round  men  had  been 
put  into  the  square  holes,  and  the  square 
men  into  the  round  holes,  and  he,  for 
one,  regretted  that,  as  an  absolute  cala- 
mity, ffis  right  hon.  Friend  the  late 
President  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  been  re- 
moved, for  instance,  from  an  office  which 
he  filled  with  great  ability  to  another  of 
greater  dignity  and  honour.  He  might 
discharge  its  duties  with  equal  ability  ; 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  he 
had  been  removed  from  an    office  in 
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which  he  had  experience,  and  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  satisfaction. 
But  there  was  another  case  in  respect  to 
which  he  was  more  qualified  to  speak, 
and  that  was  as  to  the  changes  at  the 
Board  of  Trade.     His  constituents  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Sheffield 
wished  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  changes,  and  they  asked  where, 
now,  was  their  Trades  Marks  Bill  ?  The 
late   Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
took   two  years   to   study  that  matter, 
and  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
it;   and  now,  in  consequence  of  these 
changes,   there   was  no   prospect   of  a 
Trades  Marks  Bill  in  the  present  year, 
or  in  the  next.     He  complained  of  the 
system  and  not  of  any  men  who  might 
be  put  into  places  for  which  they  were 
not  qualified  by  any  previous  experience. 
Mb.    GLADSTONE.   Although  this 
discussion  has  been  a  short  one,  yet  it 
has  covered  a  rather  wide  field,  and  has 
deviated  from  an  argument  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  appointing  a  Committee  on 
Official  Salaries  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  principle  upon  which  appointments 
are  commonly  made  in  the  Government  of 
the  country,  and  upon  such  appointment 
as  have  recently  taken  place.      It  will 
therefore  be  necessary  for  me  to  notice 
both  those  subjects.     With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  Committee,  I  am  boimd  to 
say  that  although  I  ought  to  approach  it 
with  some  natural  interest  in  favour  of 
the  Motion,   I  cannot   think   that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr. 
Lambert)  has  made  out  a  case.     It  seems 
to  me  that  ho   evidently  contemplated 
the  augmentation  of  salaries.     I  thank 
him  for  the  liberal  disposition  which 
pervaded  his  remarks,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  disposed  to  point 
those  remarks  to  the  office  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold ;  but  it  is  my  distinct 
opinion,  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  precise  regularity  in  the  adjustment 
of  salaries,  there  is  no  case  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  salary  of  that  office.    I 
believe  that  during   the  whole  of  my 
political  life  all  my  activity  in  the  matter 
of  salaries  has  been  directed  to  cutting 
them  down,  and  not  to  raising  them,  in 
the  case  of  other  people,  and  if  I  did  not 
hold  the  opinion  which  I  do  hold  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  my  own  salary,  it  would 
come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  me  to 
give  the  least  countenance  to  any  pro- 
posal whatever  which  contemplated  the 
augmentation  of  that  salary,  for  there 
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would  be  a  loss  of  credit  and  authority 
in  attempting  to  apply  principles  of  pub- 
lic thrift  to  other  persons  such  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  But 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  salaries,  on  which  ground  we 
should  principally  found  our  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  House  from  pressing  for 
this  Committee,  other  topics  have  been 
introduced  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Rathbone),  and  other  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  has 
said  very  kindly  that  he  does  not  blame 
one  Government  more  than  another ;  but 
I  want  to  know  whether  any  Govern- 
ment is  to  blame  in  the  matter  at  all  ? 
He  says  the  system  is  to  blame ;  but  I 
deny  it.  What  is  the  system  upon  which 
promotions  within  the  sphere  of  Govern- 
ment are  conducted  ?  I  can  speak  for 
myself  and  for  others  so  far  as  I  have 
watched  them,  and  I  say  that  on  all  oc- 
casions they  may  err  by  the  infirmity  of 
their  own  judgment,  but  not  by  the 
adoption  of  a  bad  system,  for  the  system 
is  to  choose  for  every  place  that  man 
who,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  fittest  to  go 
into  it.  My  hon.  Friend  says  some  one 
acquires  experience  in  a  particular  De- 
partment, and  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  that  Department.  Now,  I 
have  heard  much  lately  about  the  reffi- 
mental  system ;  but  we  should  have  the 
regimental  system  with  a  vengeance  if 
we  are  to  be  told  that  a  man,  having 
acquired  experience  in  a  particular  De- 
partment, must  always  remain  there 
whatever  change  of  ofl^ce  may  occur. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  men  with  speciali- 
ties who  will  have  accurately  got  up 
the  traditions  of  particular  Departments ; 
but  I  affirm  that,  although  there  is  in- 
convenience for  the  moment  in  a  transfer, 
still  if  you  want  to  have  statesmen,  re- 
sponsible as  Members  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  whole  of  the  aflPairs  of  this  country, 
you  must  encounter  that  inconvenience 
and  not  hesitate  in  removing  them  from 
Department  to  Department,  always  being 
guided  by  the  consideration  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. I  affirm,  Sir,  that  the  question  of 
etiquette  which  has  been  supposed  to 
intervene  was  never  dreamt  of  in  the 
matter,  not  even  the  just  claims  of  pro- 
motion to  which  my  hon.  Friend  alluded, 
and  which  the  late  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  never  once  thought  of  urging, 
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but  simply  the  consideration  what,  on 
the  whole,  would  be  best  for  the  public 
interest  has  been  the  motive  which  has 
guided  all  these  changes.  But  the  hon. 
ifember  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella) 
made  a  particular  charge.  Now,  I  ask 
him  whether  it  is  worthy  of  the  equit- 
able spirit  which  on  every  other  occasion 
I  have  seen  him  display  in  this  House 
to  bring  the  charge  he  has  done  with 
reference  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  to  sustain  that  charge  by 
the  fact  that  since  the  change  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Trades  Marks  Bill  ? 

Mr.  mundella  :  I  did  not  say  so. 
I  said  my  constituency  had  complained 
of  the  want  of  a  Trades  Marks  BiU. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  And  that  com- 
plaint has  been  made  on  the  accession 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland  (Mr.  0.  Fortescue) 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
Now,  I  ask  my  hon.  Friend  whether  he 
marked  the  course  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land during  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
men  throughout  the  discussion  of  the 
Lrish  Land  BiU,  and,  if  he  did,' if  he 
approved  the  discretion,  the  ability,  the 
consideration,  the  firmness  with  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  conducted  himself 
throughout  those  difficult  discussions — 
I  ask  him  whether  it  is  really  rational 
to  suppose  that  the  capacity  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  unequal  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  a  Trades  Marks  Bill  ? 
Why  is  this  question  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the  Ses- 
sion? Who  has  asked  for  the  Trades 
Marks  Bill  ?  Where  was  it  all  last  year  ? 
The  Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said,  my  hon.  Friend,  took  up 
the  question,  and  prosecuted  it  with  that 
indomitable  energy  which  belongs  to 
him.  [Mr.  Mundella  :  I  said,  had 
mastered  the  question.]  Well,  mastered 
the  question,  and  my  Hon.  Friend  spoke 
of  the  energy  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Deptutoient,  which  I  ad- 
mire as  much  as  he  does ;  but  the  Trades 
Marks  Bill  was  never  heard  of  before 
last  year,  and  if  the  Trades  Marks  Bill 
was  allowed  to  sleep  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  is  it 
not  a  gross  injustice  to  the  present  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  put  this 
forward  as  a  proof  that  he  is  unfit  for 
the  head  of  that  Department?  The 
truth  is  that  in  these  appointments  one 
important  element  is  fitness  for  the  pro- 


secution and  care  of  the  Department; 
but  it  is  oftentimes  necessary  to  take  into 
view  other  considerations  which  dictate 
changes  as  upon  the  whcde  desirable 
that  in  that  particular  point  of  view 
would  not  be  desirable.  It  is  very  easy 
to  criticize  frequent  changes  of  Office  in 
a  Government  which  involve  undoubtedly 
the  frequent  severance  of  men  from  the 
experience  they  have  gained ;  but  I  ask 
those  who  make  them  to  recollect  the 
peculiar,  painful,  and,  as  far  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  unexampled  circumstances 
in  which  the  present  Government  has 
been  placed.  During  the  course  of 
nearly  40  years  I  can  remember  no  case 
in  which,  separately,  and  one  by  one, 
over  the  short  period  of  eight  months, 
three  of  the  most  important  Members  of 
the  Government  have  been  struck  down 
either  by  death  or  by  illness.  Each  of 
those  changes,  in  cases  so  important,  in 
offices  so  high,  necessarily  entailed  many 
other  changes  ;  and,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say — justice  requires  it  of  me — con- 
siderably impoverished  the  resources 
with  which  the  Government  was  origi- 
nally formed.  It  was  not  therefore  to 
be  supposed  that  we  coidd,  in  every  case, 
fill  up  the  gaps  and  join  together  the 
openings  made  in  the  Government  by 
losses  so  severe,  occurring  at  short  inter- 
vals one  after  another  under  circum- 
stances of  that  nature.  These  were  not 
like  the  changes  made  in  a  Cabinet  when 
a  political  schism  has  occurred.  When 
such  a  schism  occurs,  the  whole  has  to 
be  dealt  with  at  once,  and  large  allow- 
ances are  necessarily  made  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  dealt  with.  But 
these  changes  have  been  successive,  one 
after  another,  after  a  very  short  interval, 
one  not  connected  with  another,  and  they 
have  unitedly  created  very  considerable 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  case  thus  pre- 
sented to  view.  But  with  respect  to  the 
appointments  made — and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  claim  for  the  present  Government 
any  freedom  from  error  in  the  judg- 
ments arrived  at — they  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  same  considerations  which 
have  governed  the  general  appointments 
— namely,  the  desire  to  make  those  ap- 
pointments which,  on  the  whole,  would 
most  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
service.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  gave  an 
opinion  which  in  a  certain  degree  I  am 
disposed  to  contest  and  to  qualify.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  there  is  much 
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that  is  anomalous  and  unjust  in  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  official  salaries.    I 
am  not  prepared  to  make  that  admission. 
I  own  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution of   official    salaries    perfectly 
just  as  between  the  different  offices,  even 
at  one  given  moment  of  time  ;  but  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  make  it  perfectly 
just  if  it  is  not  subject  to  change.    It  is 
impossible  as  among  different  offices  at 
different  periods  of  time,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  relative  importance  of 
different  offices  varies  very  considerably 
with  circumstances.     For  example,  re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  office  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  Council  for  Education.     That  is  an 
office  which  has  been  constantly  growing 
till  it  has  reached  to  such  a  height  of 
importance  that  if  its  importance,  mea- 
sured   by    responsibility  and    duty,  is 
foimd  to  continue,  it  may  be  very  natural 
and  proper  that  Parliament  should  pay 
attention  to  the  re-arrangement  of  mat 
office.    But  in  many  cases  there  is  an 
opposite  process.  Take,  as  one  particular 
instance,  the  Presidency  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board.     That  must  at  all  times  be  an 
important  office ;  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  is  of  primary  rank  and 
responsibility.     The  energy  and  capacity 
of  the  late    President    (Mr.  Qoschen) 
happened  to  concur  with  a  temporary 
exigency  for  dealing  with  that  great  and 
complicated  knot  of  questions  generally 
indicated   by  the  adjustment  of   local 
taxation ;    and  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
overrate  either  the  labours  or  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  that  office  during  the 
time  my  right  hon.  Friend  was  Presi- 
dent.   But  these  things  vary  from  period 
to  period.    Even  the  Secretaryships  of 
State  have  varied  very  greatly  in  our 
recollections.      I  remember  when    the 
Colonial  ranked  above  the  Home  and 
even  the  Foreign  Department  in  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility;   but,  on  the 
whole,  the  distribution  of  the  salaries 
in  high  political  offices  may  justly  be 
affirmed  to  correspond  with  what  good 
sense  would  dictate.     The  highest  paid 
offices  are  likewise  almost  invariably  the 
most  laborious  and  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible,   and   those  which  are  less 
highly  paid  are  in  ordinary  times  and 
circimistances  offices  of  a  smaller  degree 
of  responsibility,  and  if  a  change  occurs 
in  the  character  and  scale  of  an  office 
you  ought  to  take  care  tliat  that  has  be- 
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come  a  permanent,  normal,  and  estab- 
lished fact  before  you  make  any  great 
change  in  the  Department.  These  are 
general  considerations  applicable  to  this 
question,  and  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  not 
to  be  so  rapid  in  his  conclusions  founded 
on  the  Trades  Marks  Bill,  but  to  give 
time  and  opportunity  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  others  may 
do  the  same  in  other  cases.  In  that  case 
I  feel  satisfied  there  will  be  no  reason  to 
complain  of  either  want  of  disposition 
or  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
holder  of  that  office  to  discharge  every 
duty  attached  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
immediate  Motion,  if  the  discussion  had 
taken  the  turn  of  jealous  inquisition 
into  the  emoluments  of  the  Government, 
and  a  menacing  attempt  to  effect  sweep- 
ing reductions,  we  should  have  felt  great 
difficulty  in  damping  the  energy  and 
courage  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
that  direction ;  but  as  a  different  tone 
has  prevailed,  and  as,  upon  the  whole, 
the  proposed  Committee  would  rather 
tend  to  disturb  the  nerves  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  than  to 
serve  any  other  pui^pose,  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friend  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  his  Motion. 

Mb.  HEEMON  observed  that  some 
hon.  Members  had  complained  that  the 
Trades  Marks  Bill  had  been  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  they  would  never  see 
that  measure  again.  It  was  clear  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Bright)  did  not  approve  it,  for, 
had  he  done  so,  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  push  it  forward ;  and  if,  as  had  been 
remarked,  it  had  been  received  with 
coldness,  that  was  nothing  more  than  it 
deserved,  for  a  measure  demanded  more 
thought  and  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  were  shown  by 
that  Bill.  It  would  have  plunged  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  coimtry  into 
more  litigation  than  any  BiU  ever  in- 
troduced into  the  House.  He  hoped 
that  any  Bill  which  might  in  future  be 
introduced  on  the  subject  would  be  of  a 
different  character. 

Sir  JOHN  TEELAWNY  said,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  not  ex- 
hibited so  much  moral  courage  as  lie 
might  have  been  credited  wi&,  for  no 
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proposal  would  come  with  a  bad  grace 
rrom  him  which  was  consistent  with 
abstract  right  and  justice,  and  he  would 
set  a  good  example  by  advocating  what 
ought  to  be  rather  than  by  defending 
that  which  is.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Prime  Minister  deserved  a  much 
higher  salary  than  he  now  received, 
and  it  was  hardly  fair  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that  a 
proposal  to  increase  that  salary  would 
disturb  his  equanimity,  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  pay  for  efficiency.  The  de- 
mocratic party  in  the  House  stood  in 
their  own  light  in  this  matter,  as  it  was 
their  policy  to  pay  for  services  their 
proper  value.  The  higher  offices  were 
practically  closed  against  men  without 
private  means,  who  had  not  the  chance 
of  training  themselves  for  these  offices, 
for  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  some- 
times very  common-place  men,  took  the 
lower  grades  of  office,  and  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fit  to  hold  them  because 
they  could  fold  and  docket  papers  and 
tie  them  up  with  red  tape,  were  ad- 
vanced without  due  regard  to  the  higher 
qualities  of  statesmanship.  If  we  wanted 
these  higher  qualities  we  must  pay  for 
them ;  if  we  wanted  to  get  skiU  and 
aptitude  and  to  have  work  well  done  we 
must  pay  people  well.  Earl  Russell  never 
found  himself  burdened  imtil  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  and  then  he  was 
oppressed  with  the  demands  that  were 
made  upon  him  on  all  sides.  As  no  one 
without  a  fortune  could  take  the  office 
the  salary  ought  to  be  increased. 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  high  officers  of  the  State 
were  indifferently  paid,  and  he  woidd 
like  to  see  a  Committee  appointed  to 
overhaul  salaries  and  make  such  aug- 
mentations as  were  demanded  by  in- 
crease of  labour.  In  addition  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  heavy  public  labours, 
these  gentlemen  were  required  to  dis- 
charge social  duties,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  thought  separate  salaries 
should  be  allowed.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  raised  the  question  of  appoint- 
ments, and  in  alluding  to  that  subject  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  out  of  view  some 
of  the  recent  appointments  which  had 
been  made.  As  an  independent  Member 
of  the  House  he  had  seen  those  appoint- 
ments with  regret ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  previous  training  of  public  servants 


E laced  in  the  great  Departments  of  the 
tate.  The  interests  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  England  were  too  important  to 
be  trifled  with ;  and  the  country  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  a 
Minister  from  a  sphere  in  whicKhe  had 
rendered  eminent  services,  and  trans- 
ferred to  an  office  for  which  he  had  re- 
ceived no  training  whatever.  When  such 
a  change  was  made,  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  to  go  through  a  process  of 
cramming  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  new  Department,  which  must, 
at  all  events,  be  prejudiced  during  the 
time  thus  spent  in  the  education  of  the 
Minister.  In  the  administration  of  naval 
and  military  affairs  all  the  experience 
that  could  be  obtained  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  country. 

Mb.  white  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bucks  (Mr.  Lambert)  would 
withdraw  his  Motion.  A  man  would 
be  out  of  his  senses  if  he  entered  upon 
public  life  with  a  view  of  making  his 
livelihood  out  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  calamity  if  there  were  a  class  bf 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  public 
life  with  that  object  in  view.  Hitherto 
high  public  offices  had  been  in  this 
country  generally  held  by  men  who,  in 
seeking  them,  were  not  animated  by 
such  considerations.  What  had  been 
said  about  the  social  duties  of  a  Minister 
reminded  him  of  what  was  stated  by 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Official  Salaries  of  1850. 
In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  he  said — 

"  I  consider  the  giving  of  dinners  an  essential 
part  of  diplomacy ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
so.  I  have  no  idea  of  a  man  being  a  good  diplo- 
matist who  does  not  give  good  dinners." 

From  what  had  been  said  by  the  last 
speaker  it  would  seem  that  a  man  could 
not  be  a  good  Minister  imless  he  gave 
good  dinners.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  country  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  a  Minister  who  gave  good  measures. 
There  had  been  undue  reserve  in  de- 
bating this  question,  for  they  all  knew 
that  the  Prime  Minister  ffot  only  £5,000 
a-year;  but  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
stated  something  more  which  had  not 
been  mentioned — namely,  that  if  a  Prime 
Minister  had  relatives  who  were  quali- 
fied, he  coidd  give  them  appointments 
in  Church  and  State,  and  that  patron- 
age he  (Mr.  White)  thought  was  a  main 
ingredient  in  this  question  of  Official 
Salaries.  If  a  Prime  Minister  had  re- 
lations whom  he  deemed  qualified  to 
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perform  clerical  or  civil  duties,  on  what 
grounds,  it  was  asked,  ought  they  to  be 
shut  out  from  holding  such  ofB.ces.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  examination 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Official 
Salaries  in  1850,  said — 

"It  generally  hai  happened  that  a  Minister 
has  appointed  some  of  his  relations  to  some  offices 
or  other  for  which  he  ooncei?ed  they  were  quali- 
fied ;" 

and  he  admitted,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cobden, 
that "  immense  power,"  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  patronage 
to  which  he  was  directly  or  indirectiy 
entitled  amounted  to  several  hundred 
thousands  a-year.  This  patronage  was 
an  essential  element  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  persevere  with  his  Motion, 
against  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
protested,  for  it  was  singularly  ill-timed, 
especially  as  the  Government  had  been 
lately  reducing  its  employis  of  the 
h]imbler  class. 

Mr.  LAMBEET  said,  he  had  not 
heard  anything  to  change  his  views,  and 
he  could  not,  therefore,  withdraw  the 
Motion  which  he  had  brought  before 
the  House. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

POST  OFFrCE— (SMALL  PARCELS). 
KESOLUTION. 

Mr.  graves,  in  rising  to  move  the 
following  Resolutions : — 

*'  1.  That  it  is  desirable  to  restore  and  extend 
those  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  Small 
Parcels  by  Post  which  the  public  enjoyed  prior 
to  the  Ist  day  of  October  1870.  2.  That  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  Money  Order 
Offices,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  and  to 
amend  the  rates  charged  for  the  transmission  of 
Money  Orders  by  establishing  a  scale  of  charge 
which  shall  press  less  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes 
of  remitters/' 

Said,  it  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
he  again  troubled  the  House  on  the 
matter  of  postal  administration.  The 
large  and  liberal  concessions  made  by 
the  Government  last  year  would  have 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  time, 
but  for  the  fact  that,  at  the  moment  of 
conferring  them,  the  equally  valuable 
facility  conferred  by  the  pattern  post  in 
1865  was  withdrawn.  When  the  pattern 
post  was  established,  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, in  more  than  one  of  his  annual 
Reports  announced  to  the  public  that  he 
had  established  in  the  Post  Office  a  new 
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branch  of  business,  which  would  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  the  extension  of 
trade  and  conmierce.  It  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  pattern  post  that 
no  article  sent  through  it  should  be  of 
any  intrinsic  value ;  but,  however  easy 
this  might  appear  to  be  in  theory,  in 
practice  it  was  found  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  was  intrinsic  value.  For 
instance,  a  single  glove,  shoe,  slipper, 
or  stocldng  might  be  sent  as  having  no 
intrinsic  value ;  but  a  pair  of  these  ar- 
ticles could  not  go  through  the  post,  be- 
cause an  intrinsic  value  was  supposed 
to  exist.  Again,  a  merchant  in  London 
could  send  by  post  a  pattern  or  sample 
to  a  retailer  living  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  but  the  retailer  was  not  al- 
lowed to  re-transmit  the  same  article 
back  to  the  merchant,  or  to  a  customer 
who  might  reside  within  a  few  miles 
of  him.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  these  regulations  soon 
broke  down';  and  the  pattern  post 
drifted  into  what  was,  to  aU  intents  and 
purposes,  a  small  parcels  post.  This 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
so  far  as  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
transmission  were  concerned ;  and  it  also 
caused  a  marked  development  through- 
out the  country  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  small  articles  of  trade.  The  Post 
Office  took  credit  to  itself  for  the  facilities 
which  had  been  given;  and  no  later 
than  the  early  part  of  leust  year,  with  a 
view  still  further  to  extend  these  facilities 
and  to  create  more  business,  it  reduced 
the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  small 
parcels.  In  October  last,  however,  for 
some  reason  at  present  imexplained,  the 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  imderwent  a 
complete  change.  A  retrograde  step 
was  taken,  and  the  public  were  coolly 
informed  that,  for  the  future,  the  pattern 
post  would  be  restricted  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  articles  which  were  bond  fide 
patterns  and  samples,  thus  going  back 
to  the  system  which  was  found  perfectly 
impracticable  in  1865.  K  this  change 
had  been  made  in  order  to  avoid  any 
obstruction  to  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  Post  Office,  consequent  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  halfoenny  stamp,  the 
public  would  have  admitted  that  to  be 
a  reasonable  ground  for  a  temporary 
withdrawal  of  the  privilege.  But  it 
did  not  require  a  week  to  prove  that 
the  Post  Office  was  perfectly  equal  to 
the  emergency ;  and,  if  the  reason 
which  he  had  suggested  had  been  the 
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one  which  influenced  the  authorities,  so 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  no  hindrance 
was  caused  to  the  ordinary  postal  busi- 
ness by  the  introduction  of  the  halfpenny 
cards,  he  thought  the  pattern  post  i^ould 
have  been  restored.  He  did  not  know 
of  any  alteration  which  could  have  caused 
more  disturbance  to  the  whole  daily  cur- 
rent of  our  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course. The  Post  Office  had  established 
a  system  upon  which  certain  trades  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  had  sprung  up  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  these  trades  began  to  de- 
velop themselves  than  that  which  was 
their  main  support  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn. He  maintained  that  the  pub- 
lic were  entitled  to  regard  the  use  of  the 
pattern  post  in  the  manner  which  had 
existed  for  so  many  years,  as  in  some 
degree  a  prescriptive  right ;  and  he  did 
not  think  the  Post  Office  was  justified  in 
withdrawing  the  arrangement  without 
stronger  grounds  than  any  yet  stated. 
He  could  hardly  do  justice  to  his  case 
without  reading  a  few  representative  ex- 
tracts from  documents  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him.  The  first  was  from. 
a  Petition  which  had  been  presented 
from  the  Liverpool  Tradesmen's  Guild. 
It  stated  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pe- 
titioners, the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
public  had  created  an  entirely  new  traffic 
in  very  small  articles ;  the  facilities  given 
by  the  post  were  highly  advantageous 
to  the  public,  and  much  valued;' but 
the  new  regulations  had  caused  injury 
to  business,  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and,  they  believed,  loss  to  the  Revenue. 
A  Petition  from  the  Guardian  Society 
also  stated  that  the  new  restrictions  had, 
to  a  large  extent,  nullified  the  advantages 
intended  to  be  conferred  by  the  half- 
penny postage.  A  memorial  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  seedsmen  in  London,  set 
forth  that  the  privilege  which  had  been 
withdrawn  had  been  a  great  boon  to 
both  buyer  and  seller,  and  had  tended  to 
develop  the  production  of  seeds.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  postal  authorities 
or  themselves  to  tell  what  orders  were 
for  samples,  or  which  for  sowing;  the 
result  was  indescribable  annoyance  to 
all  concerned.  A  statement  from  Co- 
ventry showed  how  advantageous  the 
post  had  been  to  manufacturers,  and 
declared  that  the  stringent  rule  now 
imposed  had  deprived  them  of  a  cheap 
and  rapid  means  of  delivering  smaU 
articles  at  remote  parts  of  the  coimtry, 


while  it  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
many  emploj/Ss  who  had  been  compelled 
to  seek  engagements  elsewhere.  Then, 
as  to  the  transmission  of  articles  con- 
nected with  science,  he  had  a  communi- 
cation from  a  microscopical  society,  which 
stated  that  the  society  had  received  its 
death  blow,  because,  under  the  new  re- 
strictions as  to  the  pattern  post,  they  could 
not  send  by  post  their  prepared  subjects. 
He  had  also  a  letter— one  of  many — 
fr^m  an  indigent  gentlewoman,  who  eked 
out  a  small  pittance  by  fancy  needle- 
work, but  now  she  coidd  no  longer  send 
her  work  by  post,  and  her  small  profit 
would  be  absorbed  if  she  paid  railway 
charges ;  and  he  had  another  letter  from 
a  person  in  similar  circumstances,  who 
complained  that  she  could  not  get  silk 
and  other  articles  necessary  for  her  work 
by  poet.  The  new  regulation  was  that 
the  articles  which  passed  through  the 
Post  Office  must  be  bond  fide  samples ; 
and  all  articles  having  a  saleable  value 
were  excluded.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  how  the  new  regula- 
tion was  enforced.  If  any  hon.  Member 
sent  for  a  smaU  article  to  be  supplied  to 
him,  he  would  find  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  would  come  through  the  post 
with  the  words  "  sample  "'or  *'  pattern  " 
marked  legibly  upon  it.  He  had,  to  test 
the  matter,  sent  orders  to  metropolitan 
tradesmen  and  others,  and  though  the 
articles  required  were  aU  for  private  use 
and  of  intrinsic  value,  the  packages  were 
all  marked  "  patterns,"  with  a  \d,  post- 
age in  place  of  2(f.,  6J.,  or  %d,  Ofliere 
was,  in  fact,  a  systematic  evasion  of  the 
Post  Office  regulations  most  demoraliz- 
ing in  the  results.  The  Post  Office 
officials  themselves  were  unable  to  lay 
down  any  uniform  rule  as  to  what  had 
or  had  not  an  intrinsic  value,  or  was  a 
hond,  fide  pattern  or  sample.  For  in- 
stance, he  had  in  his  hand  two  envelopes 
which  had  received  the  approval  of  the 
Post  Office  as  patterns,  yet  whilst  one 
of  these  envelopes  passed  through  the 
Post  Office,  the  other  was  overcharged, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  Post  Office  regulations, 
though  it  had  actually  been  approved  by 
the  postal  authorities  themselves.  A 
druggist  at  Brighton  complained  that  he 
had  been  prevented  from  sending  small 
boxes  of  puis  through  the  post.  He  had 
written  fu-st  to  the  Post  Office  to  know 
whether  he  could  send  them,  and,  having 
received  a  favourable  answer,  he  issued 
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circulars  that  he  would  send  the  article 
post  free  all  over  the  country.  Now, 
however,  the  article  was  prevented  pass- 
ing through  the  post,  and  his  trade  was 
seriously  injured.  He  had  also  a  letter 
from  a  cripple,  who  got  his  living  by 
knitting  stockings;  and  when  he  had 
received  an  order,  it  had  been  his  prac- 
tice to  send  the  first  stocking  to  his  cus- 
tomer through  the  post  to  see  whether  it 
would  suit.  After  the  new  regulation  he 
sent  a  stocking  to  a  customer  by  post,  and 
the  customer  was  charged  2«.  Sd.  extra 
postage.  On  another  occasion,  the  local 
postmaster  returned  the  sample  because 
the  sender's  was  not  a  recognized  place 
of  business.  These  anomalies  must  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  present  absurd 
regulations  existed.  Again,  this  sys- 
tem must  produce  great  confusion,  and 
it  must,  in  the  Post  Office  itself,  create 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  rapid  mani- 
pulation of  letters,  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Post  Office  so  materially 
depended.  Now  what  was  the  object 
attained  by  all  this  ?  So  far  as  he  could 
gather,  of  all  the  letters  transmitted 
through  the  Post  Office  by  inland  post, 
over  nine-tenths  were  sent  by  Id.  stamp, 
they  being  within  the  weight  that  would 
be  carried  for  that  amount,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  residue  of  letters  over  J  oz., 
and  patterns  only  realized  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  inland  postage.  He  hoped 
that  some  system  would  bo  devised  by 
which  all  distinctions  between  articles 
should  be  done  away  with,  so  that,  over 
and  within  a  certain  weight,  all  articles, 
bo  they  letters,  patterns,  parcels,  closed 
or  open,  it  mattered  not  which,  should  be 
earned  at  one  uniform  rate ;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  until  some  such  system  were 
adopted  the  public  would  not  be  satisfied, 
and  the  Post  Office  would  not  bo  free  from 
the  unceasing  system  of  espionage  neces- 
sitated by  existing  prohibitions.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  fear,  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  officials,  lest  the  Post  Office  should 
imdortake  extra  work ;  but  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, when  asked  whether  he  was  not 
afraid  that  the  Post  Office  would  imder- 
take  more  than  it  could  manage,  said — 
**  We  are  not  afraid  of  that ;  the  more 
work  we  get  the  more  profit  we  make." 
He  (Mr.  Graves)  believed  that  that  opi- 
nion was  as  good  now  as  it  was  when  it 
was  first  uttered :  if  the  work  was  exces- 
sive for  the  existing  staff,  increase  it; 
let  the  remuneration  of  postal  officials — 
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the  carriei*s  especially — ^be  in  keeping 
with  the  increased  requirements,  ana 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  ability  of 
the  Post  Office  to  fulfill  every  duty  de- 
manded of  it.  In  looking  into  the 
history  of  the  Post  Office,  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  fact  that  over  200  years 
ago  our  ancestors  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  we  were  now  asking — namely, 
a  parcel  post,  and  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  in  1690  the  then  head  of  the  Post 
Office  was  removed  from  his  office  for 
stopping  parcels.  He  did  not  wish  the 
present  Postmaster  General  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  way.  In  a  memorial  which 
was  presented  to  the  King,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Postmaster  General  forbad  the 
taking  of  any  band-box  except  very 
small  ones,  and  stopped  all  parcels  above 
lib.  which  formerly  went  by  the  Id. 
post.  There  was  another  curious  fact, 
as  to  the  use  that  was  made  of  the 
Post  Office  in  and  since  those  days.  He 
found  that  among  the  articles  sent  were 
15  couples  of  hounds  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  these  were  sent  with  a  free 
pass.  There  were  also  some  parcels  of 
cloth  for  clothing  colonels ;  two  servant 
maids,  who  were  going  out  as  laun- 
dresses to  Lord  Ambassador  Methuen ; 
two  cows,  and  divers  other  things, 
the  last  being  four  flitches  of  bacon. 
Those  facts  were,  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for 
the  year  1855,  which  would  well  repay 
perusal.  One  word  on  a  point  which 
had  some  considerable  bearing  on  this 
question — namely,  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
posal on  the  railways.  He  had  always 
considered  that  it  was  an  advantage  to 
the  railways  that  the  Post  Office  should 
carry  small  parcels,  because  this  system 
enabled  traders  to  send  the  pioneers  of 
larger  quantities  of  goods  that  must  go  by 
railways.  Be  that  as  it  miglit,  he  held  it  to 
be  essential  to  the  restoration  and  exten- 
sion of  the  parcel  system  that  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  railways  should  be 
secured;  that  we  should  not,  as  now, 
bo  dependent  on  one  or  two  trains  in  the 
day  to  convoy  these  parcels,  but  that 
every  train  going  out  of  a  station  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post 
Office.  He  believed  that  could  be  done, 
and  that  the  railway  interest  would  offer 
every  facility  should  fair  and  reasonable 
proposals  be  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
would  not  permit  such  an  opportimity  to 
bo  spoilt  if  inadequate  terms  were  offered 
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by  the  postal  authorities.  The  House 
would  obseire  that  he  had  divided  his 
Motion  into  two  sections.  He  would  at 
once  state  his  views  on  the  money-order 
question,  which  he  found  to  be  so  much  as- 
sociated with  the  parcel  post,  that  he  could 
not  separate  the  two.  In  1839  the  utility 
of  a  money-order  branch  of  the  Post 
OflBce  was  first  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  was  expressly  stated  by  the 
Postmaster  General  in  one  of  his  Re- 
ports, to  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  poor  to  transmit 
money  from  one  part  of  the  coimtry  to 
another,  and  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Irish  reapers  going  back  to  Ireland,  who 
used  to  send  their  money  through  the 
money-order  offices  from  town  to  town, 
that  ihej  might  see  that  it  was  safe  as 
they  passed  along.  This  money-order 
system  in  the  first  year  turned  over  a 
sum  of  £300,000,  and  last  year  some- 
thing like  10,000,000  of  orders,  and 
£20,000,000  sterling  passed  through  the 
Post  Office.  From  inquiries  made  at  some 
of  the  large  provincial  offices,  he  found 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount  was  transmitted  in  orders  of  £2 
and  under.  Now,  the  charge  for  an 
order  for  any  sum  imder  £2  was  3<f., 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  a  charge  should  lead  people  to  re- 
sort to  other  means  of  making  remit- 
tances. They  sent  coin,  contrary  to 
regulation,  in  registered  letters,  and  veiy 
lai^e  quantities  of  postage  stamps  were 
sent  in  payment  of  smaU  sums.  The  Post 
Office  authorities  had  systematically,  year 
after  year,  asked  the  public  to  desist  from 
sending  coin  and  stamps,  because  of  the 
temptation  that  the  practice  offered  to 
the  employ h.  In  1864  the  registration 
fee  was  lowered  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
robberies  which  had  become  so  frequent; 
and  in  1 865  the  Postmaster  Gener^  said 
that  the  restdt  of  the  combined  measures 
of  reducing  the  fee  and  prohibiting  the 
sending  of  coin  had  been  satisfactory ; 
that  the  nimiber  of  applications  for 
missing  letters  containing  coin  had  fallen 
from  6,000  to  2,000  per  annum ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  good  effect  of  this  had 
been  neutralized  by  the  practice  of  trans- 
mitting postage  stamps  through  the  post; 
the  applications  for  missing  letters  with 
postage  stamps  having  increased  in  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  as  the  others 
had  decreased.  In  the  previous  year 
when  the  Postmaster  General  was  asked 
to  reduce  the  charge  for  money-orders  he 


refiised  to  do  so,  becaufie  the  3#.  diaiged 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs :  and 
he  pointed  out  in  his  annual  Eeport  that 
many  focilitiee  for  the  transmission  of 
small  sums  were  afforded  by  postage 
stamps ;  so  that  the  Post  Office  recinn* 
mended  the  very  thing  that  next  year 
they  appealed  to  the  public  in  earnest 
terms  to  assist  them  in  preventing. 
What  he  (Mr.  Graves'^  suggeisted.  was 
that  thev  should  trv  the  results  of  T«duc- 
tion,  and  a  large  extension  of  money- 
order  offices  throughout  the  country — the 
rural  districts  especiaUy.  If  a  money- 
order  for  10#  or  £1  would  be  given  ftir 
Id. — if  a  simple  system  was  established 
which  everyone  could  remember,  such 
as  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  an  oider — 
he  believed  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
robberies  of  letters,  and  the  Postmaster 
Gfeneral  would  have  no  occasion  to  make 
further  appeals  to  the  public  to  assist 
him  in  preventing  them.  He  rvgn^tted 
that  some  Eetums  which  he  had  moved 
for  had  not  been  as  yet  put  into  the 
hands  of  Members ;  but  it  appeared 
that  in  1860,  after  which  year  the  Post 
Office  ceased  to  give  any  Eetums  of  the 
profits  from  money-orders,  there  was  a 
gain  of  £28,000;  and  from  a  calcula- 
tion he  had  made  it  would  probably 
now  amount  to  between  £40,000  and 
£50,000,  which  was  not  a  bad  result 
upon  £176,000  receipts.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  care  whether  there  was 
a  profit  or  a  loss  upon  a  particidar  part 
of  the  work  done  bv  the  Post  Office.  He 
contended  that  the  Post  Office  had  no 
right  to  say  that  in  one  department  therv> 
might  be  a  loss,  and  therefore  they 
would  do  nothing  to  foster  it.  The  Post 
Office  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  whole, 
and  should  give  to  the  starved  districts 
facilities  which  per  se  would  not  be  pro- 
fitable. Upon  the  same  principle  he 
would  reduce  the  charge  for  smaU  orders, 
even  although  there  should  be  a  loss  upon 
that  particular  transaction.  He  could  send 
his  money  by  a  cheque  and  a  W.  stamp 
all  over  the  countrv;  whv  should  not 
(tovemment,  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer 
classes,  assist  them  in  doing  the  same, 
where  it  could  be  done  without  loss  ? 
TheCommitteeof  1838  said  thatthespeedy 
conveyance  of  letters  was  the  pnmary 
consideration,  and  revenue  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  that  the  Post  Office  should 
be  looked  tipon  not  only  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  but  as  a  means  by  which  a 
price  was  paid  by  the  public  for  a  parti* 
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cxdar  service.  Since  he  had  given  No- 
tice of  his  Motion  he  had  received  many 
communications  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  money-order  system,  and  in  many 
places  it  was  complained  that  there  were 
no  facilities  for  the  inhabitants  obtaining 
money-orders.  In  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  this  concession,  he  was 
aware  he  was  raising  a  question  of  reve- 
nue at  the  very  moment  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  regarded  it  as 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The 
same  arg^ument  was  used  against  him 
last  year,  or  the  year  before,  when  he 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  on 
the  newspaper  stamp.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Post  Office  went  to  show  that 
whenever  it  gave  increased  facilities  the 
public  took  advantage  of  them ;  that  the 
loss  of  revenue  at  the  outset  was  soon 
more  than  recouped,  and  that  a  new 
business  was  established.  So  it  would 
be,  he  firmly  believed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  he  had  no  doubt  we  should 
have  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
stating  in  aonther  year,  as  he  expected 
he  would  be  able  to  do  in  the  present 
one,  when  introducing  his  Estimates,  that 
he  was  able  to  inform  the  House  that 
no  loss  had  been  incurred  by  those 
concessions  which  the  Government  had 
so  wisely  and  liberally  made.  Most 
men  who  had  been  in  Switzerland  knew 
what  the  parcel  post  was  there,  and  how 
far  it  was  in  advance  of  the  parcel  post 
of  this  country.  Those  who  had  been 
in  Belgiimi  knew  what  the  parcel  and 
money-order  posts  were  there.  In  France 
they  seemed  to  have  got  greatly  ahead 
of  us,  as  money-orders  up  to  15  francs 
were  granted  for  a  charge  of  10  cen- 
times, and  for  sums  of  1,000  francs  the 
Post  Office  was  responsible  for  a  charge 
of  1  per  cent.  The  French  Postmaster 
General,  in  1868  or  1869,  called  upon 
the  Government  to  adopt  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  improve  the  system  in  France ; 
and  ho  reminded  the  Government  that 
the  Post  Office  was  a  system  which 
was  meant  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  should  have 
no  limits  but  these  interests.  He  also 
recommended,  in  the  same  Report,  that 
the  profits  from  the  Post  Office  should 
be  given  up  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
develop  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
Post  Office  work.  Comparing  the  facili- 
ties in  France  with  the  facilities  afforded 
in  this  country,  it  was  a  curious  fact  that 
in  France  there  were  43,000  letter-boxes, 
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which  were  emptied,  at  least,  once  every 
day  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  we 
had  18,000  only.  France  had,  also,  a 
complete  rural  service  by  which  letters 
were  taken  to  every  house  in  the  smallest 
hamlet  of  the  country ;  while  in  England, 
in  country  places,  people  had  to  send  miles 
to  the  post  office  for  their  letters.  Within 
the  last  few  years  travelling  letter-boxes 
had  also  been  established  in  France,  and 
there  were  500  of  these  travelling  letter- 
boxes going  on  wheels  up  and  down  the 
country,  so  that  people  were  able  to  post 
their  letters  as  the  box  passed  by.  He 
had  shown  the  necessify  of  amending 
the  parcels  post  system,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  money-order 
system  also  that  the  charge  should  be 
reduced  and  the  system  largely  extended. 
In  advancing  these  two  propositions  he 
had  endeavoured  to  disassociate  from 
them  every  other  issue.  Hereafter  it 
was  possible  that  it  might  be  desirable 
there  should  be  a  discussion  on  the  Post 
Office  itself,  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  managed.  But,  for  the  present, 
he  would  rest  satisfied  with  laying  be- 
fore the  House  the  two  simple  proposi- 
tions, to  which  he  had  called  attention. 
They  were,  to  his  mind,  great  blots  on 
the  Post  Office  system.  He  believed  by 
their  removal  confidence  would  be  re- 
posed in  the  institution,  and  if  they  were 
removed  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  Post  Office  should  not  have  be- 
fore it  a  long  career  of  great  usefulness, 
and  that  it  woiild  confer  benefits  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  Postmaster  General  of 
France,  had  no  limits  but  the  limits  of 
the  public  requirements.  The  proposi- 
tions which  he  had  brought  forward  he 
regarded  as  moderate.  The  Government 
would,  ho  hoped,  accept  them  in  that 
light,  and  he  now  submitted  them  to  the 
House,  feeling  satisfied  that  he  had  with 
him  not  only  tho  sympathy  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  Resolutions. 

Mb.  AKROYD  seconded  the  Motion, 
observing  that  the  Halifax  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  come  to  a  unanimous  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
pattern  post.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  traders  in  this  country  who  dealt  in 
small  articles  would  be  benefited  by  the 
restoration;  he  would  even  venture  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  household 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the 
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ladies  of  which  would  not  like  to  be  able 
to  send  small  parcels  by  post.  Although, 
he  might  add,  we  in  England  had  been 
the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  cheap 
postage,  we  had  since  remained  com- 
paratively stationary,  while  the  con- 
tinental nations  had  gone  on  'improving 
upon  our  system,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  would,  he 
felt  sure,  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  on 
all  sides  throughout  the  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  restore  and  extend 
those  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  Small  Par- 
cels by  Post  whioh  the  public  enjoyed  prior  to  the 
1st  day  of  October  1870."— (Jfr.  Graves.) 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  he  ftdly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  the  two  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Graves)  in  the  course  of  his  temperate 
and  able  speech.  He  trusted  he  should 
be  able  to  show  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  indifferent  to  the  con- 
siderations which  he  had  advanced,  and 
that  he  woidd  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posals which  he  was  about  to  lay  before 
the  House.  Before,  however,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  those  proposals  he 
must  venture  to  comment  on  the  com- 
parison which  had  been  drawn  by  his 
hon.  Friend  between  our  postal  system 
and  that  of  foreign  countries.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  some  under- 
standing between  the  Post  Office  and 
the  railways ;  but  he  must  remind  him 
that  the  relations  which  prevailed  among 
us  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  rail- 
ways were  very  different  from  those 
which  existed  abroad.  In  the  case  of 
France,  for  instance,  except  for  special 
trains,  the  Post  Office  had  not  to  pay  one 
hal^enny  to  the  railways.  In  Belgium 
many  of  the  important  railways  belonged 
to  the  State,  and  no  payment  was  there- 
fore made  to  them ;  while  on  most  of  the 
other  lines  there  was  a  gratuitous  con- 
veyance of  mails  stipulated  for  when 
the  lines  were  conceded,  the  total  pay- 
ments last  year  having  amounted  to 
only  £1,307.  Again,  in  North  Ger- 
many there  was  no  payment  made  except 
for  heavy  parcels  carried  by  State  rail- 
ways, and  for  all  parcels  by  private  rail- 
ways. It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  our  posi- 
tion in  that  respect  and  that  of  foreign 
countries,  and  yet  in  very  important  cases 


our  Post  Office  charges  were  less  than 
those  of  France,  Be^um,   and  North 
Gormany.     His  hon.  Friend  very  pro- 
perly remarked  that  the  greater  portion 
of  ike  postal   revenue   was    connected 
with  the  sending  of  penny  letters.   Now, 
in  the  case  of  France  the  charge  for 
letters  was  double  the  charge  in  this 
countiy ;  in  that  of  Belgium  the  same ; 
while  in  North  Germany  the   scale  of 
chaise  was  one  and  one-third.    Indeed, 
in    &e  very  instance   of   the    pattern 
post  the  present  charge  in  this  coun- 
try was    lower    than   that  in  France, 
Belgium,    or    North    Germany.      The 
difference  between  the  rates  was  —  in 
those  countries  Sd,  was  charged  for  10 
ounces,  whereas  with  us  12  ounces  were 
sent  for  Sd,    In  the  next  place,  he  must 
take  exception  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
pattern  post.    The  Post  Office  had  never 
relaxed  the  essential  condition  which  had 
been  established,  that  nothing  shoidd  be 
sent  by  pattern  post  except  patterns. 
He  quite  admitted  that  the  rules  of  the 
Post  Office  in  that  respect  had  been 
evaded  to  a  considerable  extent,   and 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  patterns  and  other  ar- 
ticles.   Take  the  case  of  the  seedsmen. 
Suppose  a  sorter  had  to  decide  between 
an  ounce  of  picotee  seed  and  half  a  pound 
of  grass  seed.     The  latter  might  be  a 
sample ;  but  he  would,  perhaps,  decide 
that  it  was  not  a  sample,  while  he  would 
pass  the    other,   which    might   be   no 
sample.     Such  a  distinction,  therefore, 
must  be  absolutely  given  up.     K  the 
transmission  of  patterns  by  post  was  to 
be  maintained  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  parcels  should  go  by  post. 
But  it  was  very  important,  indeed,  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  to  arrive  at  some 
system  which  contained  within  it  the 
elements  of  finality.      In  politics   im- 
settled  questions  were  the  cause  of  grave 
mischiefs,  and  in  commercial  aifairs,  also, 
they  had  the  worst  possible  effect ;  for 
people  did  not  know  where  they  stood, 
and  coidd  not  make  the  necessary  cal- 
culations for  carrying  on  their  business 
when  the  conditions  on  which  the  busi- 
ness depended  were  being    constantly 
altered.    In  considering  this  question  he 
would  put  aside  altogether  the  question 
of  newspapers,  books,  and  trade  circu- 
lars, which  involved  considerations  of  a 
different  order.     Newspapers  and  books 
were  ceuried  at  a  low  rate,  for  the  sake 
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of  the  educatLon  and  general  informa- 
tion of  the  people ;  and,  with  regard  to 
trade  circulars  and  halfpenny  oaids,  ex- 
perience showed  that  they  had  not  sup- 
planted in  any  great  degree  the  letter 
post;  but  that  a  great  number  of  an- 
nouncements hitherto  sent  by  hand,  or  not 
sent  at  all,  were  now  conveyed  through 
the  Post  Office,  the  general  increase  in 
the  number  of  letters  being  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  concession,  in  obtaining 
which  his  hon.  Friend  took  so  important 
a  part.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  these 
branches  of  the  service,  it  appeared  to 
him,  with  reference  to  the  pattern  post, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  dis- 
tinction between  closed  and  open  par- 
cels, and  that  parcels  of  whatever  sort 
should  be  sent  either  closed  or  open  as 
the  sender  desired.  Among  other  re- 
sults such  a  change  would  have  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  diminishing  the 
work  of  officers  in  the  Post  Office,  be- 
cause it  would  render  unnecessary  an 
examination  to  determine  to  which  class 
each  article  belonged.  In  this  way  the 
change  would  produce  economy;  and  it 
was  also  founded  on  reason  and  common 
sense,  for  if  any  system  were  desired  con- 
taining the  elements  of  finality  the  pre- 
sent absurd  distinction  must  be  abolished, 
and  closed  and  open  parcels  must  be  al- 
lowed to  go  hencefortn  at  the  same  rate. 
Now,  the  next  point  that  they  had  to 
consider  was,  what  should  the  limit 
of  the  weight  of  parcels  be  ?  He  had 
consulted  a  number  of  persons  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  receiving  a  deputation 
representing  the  greater  number  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  towns  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  if  the  limit  of  weight 
were  fixed  at  1 2  oz.  the  public  would  be  sa- 
tisfied. There  was  no  great  desire  to  send 
any  larger  parcels  by  the  Post  Office. 

tAji  hon.  Member  :  Yes,  up  to  a  pound.] 
f  the  House  went  with  him,  as  he 
thought  it  generally  did  on  these  two 
points,  the  next  matter  for  consideration 
was  one  of  vital  importance — what  should 
be  the  initial  charge  ?  There  could  be 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
Q-entlomen  who  roaUy  paid  any  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  mainspring  of  our 
whole  postal  system  was  the  penny  letter. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  letters  sent 
were  penny  letters,  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  postal  revenue  was  derived  from  the 
same  source.      In    the  year  1863  the 
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number  of  these  letters  sent  through  4fe 
Post  Office  was,  in  round  numbers, 
600,000,000,  and  that  number  had  in- 
creased now  to  800,000,000.  The  in- 
crease had  contributed  somewhere  about 
£800,000  a  year  to  the  Revenue.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  initial  penny  that  the 
Post  Office  had  been  able  to  supply  dis- 
tant districts,  establish  new  modes  of 
conveyance,  and  make  experiments  with 
regard  to  the  pattern  or  parcel  post. 
The  efficiency  of  the  Post  Office  depended 
on  the  maintenance  of  that  initial  penny. 
If  they  retained  it,  their  system  would 
work  satisfactorily,  whatever  they  did; 
but,  if  they  were  to  abandon  it,  they 
would  abandon  at  once  £1,500,000  a- 
year.  The  Post  Office,  instead  of  being 
a  revenue  department,  would  become 
merely  a  spending  department;  there 
would  be  all  those  difficulties  which 
were  experienced  by  other  spending  de- 
partments in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
any  public  advantage  wliich  cost  money, 
and  the  Post  Office,  instead  of  every 
year  conferring  greater  blessing  upon 
the  people,  woidd  cease  its  career  of  pro- 
gress and  become  a  saving  and  niggardly 
instead  of  a  liberal  and  generous  depart- 
ment. He  therefore  submitted  that  the 
initial  amoimt  should  be  a  penny.  He 
would  give  the  rates  founded  on  that 
principle  which  he  should  ask  the  House 
to  adopt.  For  parcels  and  letters  of  all 
sorts,  closed  or  open,  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  them,  the  charge  would 
be — 

'*Not  exceeding  1  oz.,  \d.\  aboTe  1  oz.,  bat 
not  exceeding 2  oz.,  \)^d. ;  above  2  oz.,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  oz.,  2d. ;  above  4  oz.,  but  not  exceeding 
6  oz.,  2\d.\  above  6  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  8  oz., 
Sd.  ;  above  8  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  10  oz.,  Z\d. ; 
above  10  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  12  oz.,  4(i.  12  oz. 
to  be  the  limit  of  weight  for  letteri. 

The  present  rate  of  letter  postage  was, 
for  letters  not  exceeding  ^  oz.,  \d.\  above 
^  oz.,  but  not  exceeding  1  oz.,  2d. ;  1  oz., 
3^. ;  2  oz.,  Ad, ;  and  so  on.  By  the  present 
pattern  post,  the  charge  for  12  oz.  was 
Zd, ;  under  the  arrangement  he  proposed 
it  would  be  Ad.  Therefore,  those  whom 
his  hon.  Friend  represented  would  make 
a  sacrifice  to  this  extent ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  would  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  their  parcels  closed 
or  open  as  they  pleased.  The  postage 
upon  letters  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced, and  upon  the  whole  the  advantage 
to  the  public,  by  the  proposal  he  now 
made,  would  be  considerably  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  got  if  they 
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were  to  relax  the  present  rates  and  ac- 
cept the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liverpool.  The  plan  of  the 
Gk>yemment  was  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
pose an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Post  Office,  because 
under  the  plan  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
loss  to  the  Exchequer  would  be  less  than 
that  which  would  arise  from  the  proposal 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  the 
advantage  of  the  proposal  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  that  it  was 
founded  upon  a  sound  principle,  and 
that,  containing  within  it  the  elements 
of  finality,  they  might  hope  that  the 
pubHc  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  no 
future  changes  would  be  called  for. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Heniy 
Lennox)  might  say  the  plan  proposed 
involved  inconsistencies ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  inconsistency  in  any  plan, 
would  the  noble  Lord,  for  instance,  pro- 
pose that  the  postage  on  Ths  Times  should 
be  at  the  same  rate  as  a  letter  ?  Then  in- 
stead of  a  halfpenny  Ths  Times  would  be 
charged  Is,  Or,  would  he  propose  that 
there  should  be  any  distinction  between 
the  postage  on  a  parcel  or  letter  from 
London  to  Hampstead,  and  that  on  a 
parcel  or  letter  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Channel  Islands  ?  There  must  be  such 
inconsistencies,  and  the  object  was  to 
have  as  few  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  a 
system  which,  upon  the  whole,  should 
be  logical,  definite,  and  precise.  These, 
he  thought,  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  proposal  before  the  House.  With 
regard  to  what  had  been  stated  by  his 
hon.  Friend  in  respect  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railway  companies,  he  luEid  to 
observe  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  railway  companies. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him,  ne  be- 
lieved, to  introduce  a  Bill  in  regard  to 
the  alterations  now  proposed,  and  before 
that  time  the  railway  companies  would 
have  had  the  opportimity  of  considering 
the  subject,  or  some  arrangement  might 
have  been  possibly  arrived  at  between 
them  and  the  Government.  He  should 
most  willingly  co-operate  in  any  such 
imderstanding,  which,  he  thought,  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  companies,  and  it  would  then  become 
possible,  that,  not  only  two  or  three 
trains,  but  aU  of  them,  might  be  utilized 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  With  respect 
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to  the  question  of  money-orders  he  con- 
fessed he  felt  veiy  mucui  with  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  admitted  that  the  main  object 
of  those  orders  was  to  benefit  the  poorer 
classes,  and  it  was  distinctly  stated  at  the 
time  they  were  first  establidied  that  reve- 
nue was  not  their  principal  object.    His 
hon.  Friend  had  somewhat  understated 
the  profit  derived  from  money-orders  by 
putting  it  at  £45,000.     [Mr,  Graves  : 
Between  £40,000  and  £50,000.]     He 
believed,  in  fact,  that  the  profit  on  the 
£20,000,000  of  orders  annually  issued 
was  about  £55,000  a  year.    The  Money 
Order  Office  had  entirely  out-shot  its  ori- 
ginal purpose,  and  had  become  a  great 
banking  concern  for  retail  tradesmen. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  excess  of  pay- 
ments over  receipts  in  places  were  arti- 
cles in  general  use  were  largely  manu- 
factured.    In  Birmingham  the    orders 
exceeded  the  issues  by  about  £250,000  a- 
year,  and  how  largely  orders  were  sent 
on  business  was  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
in  London  about  35  per  cent  of  them 
were  paid  through  bankers.     In  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  85  per  cent   of 
the  amount  sent  for  money-orders  was 
sent  by  persons  connected  with  Covent 
Garden  Market,  and  in  other  parts  of  Lon- 
don the  proportion  was  about  the  same ; 
in  some  it  was  even  rather  higher.  He  was 
informed  that  the  average  cost  of  money- 
orders  to  the  Post  Office  was  about  Sd, 
The  money-orders  for  sums  not  exceed- 
ing £1,  amounted  to  £4,271,000;   not 
exceeding  £2,  to   £2,743,000;  and  the 
whole  amoimt  of   all  the   orders  was 
£9,967,000.     Now,   it  was  quite  clear 
that  if   the  precise  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  not  only  an  immediate  and  consider- 
able loss  of  revenue,  but  that  the  more 
money-order  business  the  Post  Office  did 
the  greater  would  the  loss  become.     K 
the  rate  were  fixed  at  Id.  per  pound, 
the  Post  Office,  instead  of  gaining  about 
£55,000    annually,    would    lose    about 
£5,000  a-year,  and  would  lose  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  business  was 
extended.     The  proposal,  therefore,  he 
should  be  disposed  ^o  make  would  be  to 
substitute  the  following  for  the  present 
rates : — For  sums  under  lOs.,  Id,;  for 
10«.,  and  imder  £l,  2d,;   for  £1,  and 
under  £2,  3d, ;  for  £2,   and  under  £3, 
4d, ;  for  £3,  and  under  £4,  5d. ;  for  £4, 
and  under  £5,  6d, ;  for  £5,   and  imder 
£6,  7d, ;  for  £6,  and  under  £7,  Sd, ;  for 
£7,   and  under  £8,  9d.;    for  £8,  and 
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under  £9,  lOd,;  for  £9,  and  under  £10, 
1  lo^. ;  and  for  £10  orders,  U.  That  pro- 
posal would  acconipliBh  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  would  confer  on 
the  poor  a  very  great  benefit.  Moreover, 
it  would,  he  thought,  tend  to  produce,  as 
his  hon.  Friend  said,  the  great  benefit  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  most  fertile  source 
of  demoralization  and  theft  among  the 
employii  of  the  Post  Office,  which  arose 
firom  the  transmission  of  postage  stamps. 
No  doubt  the  quotations  that  they  had 
heard  that  night  from  his  hon.  Friend 
proved  the  inconsistency  of  the  Post 
Office  in  that  respect  in  former  times ; 
but  it  was  found  that  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  theft  arose  from  the 
transmission  of  postage  stamps,  and  not 
only  did  it  injuriously  affect  the  morality 
of  the  letter-carriers,  but  it  was  also 
doubly  detrimental  to  the  public,  be- 
cause it  had  generally  happened  that, 
where  cases  of  theft  had  been  brought 
home,  the  accused  person  was  found  to 
have  abstracted  and  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  letters  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  contain  stamps.  He  also  proposed 
that  postmasters  should  not  in  future  be 
allowed  to  purchase  stamps.  He  did 
not  know  whether  that  would  have  much 
effect ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  help  to 
free  them  from  any  participation  in  a 
system  calculated  to  place  temptation  in 
^e  way  of  the  servants  of  the  Post 
Office.  He  was  afraid  that  the  statement 
he  had  made  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
House  to  be  dry ;  but  it  affected  the  in- 
terests of  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  if  they  could  arrive  at 
a  just  solution  of  the  questions  he  had 
dealt  with,  they  would  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  of  the  wealthy,  but 
would,  by  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
the  productions  of  industry,  improve  the 
condition  of  those  who  live  by  their 
daily  toil. 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX  said,  it  had 
not  been  his  intention  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  remarks ;  but  after  the 
pointed  challenge  thrown  out  by  the 
Postmaster  General  he  felt  obliged  to 
say  a  few  words.  He  couCTatulated  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves) 
on  the  triumph  he  had  gained,  and  he 
also  congratulated  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral on  the  statement  he  had  made  of  his 
views,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  open  and  closed  parcels ;  but, 
on  behalf  of  the  society  which  ho  repre- 
sented, and  which  had  spent  much  time 
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and  money  in  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ject,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
his  present  proposals  had  the  merit  of 
finality.  They  were  a  great  step  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  he  hoped  some  day  to  be 
able  to  persuade  the  rieht  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  extend  a  littie  nirther  the  boons 
he  was  about  to  confer  on  the  commu- 
nity. The  right  hon.  Gentieman  seemed 
to  grudge  the  exceptional  privilege  en- 
joyed by  The  limes  and  other  news- 
papers ;  but  that  privilege  ought  not  to 
be  grudged,  because  the  Press  of  this 
country  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  most 
useful  and  cheap  means  of  assisting 
education.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  expediency  of 
considering  whether  he  could  not  make 
arrangents  to  extend  to  periodicals  pub- 
lished once  a  fortnight  the  same  privi- 
lege as  that  given  to  newspapers. 

Mb.  MAGNIAC  said,  he  believed  the 
scheme,  as  a  whole,  would  afford  great 
facilities,  and  would  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  country.  Thanks  were,  he 
thought,  peculiarly  due  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whose  hand  was  plainly  visible  in  these 
new  arrangements.  No  doubt,  there 
must  be  a  material  disturbance  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Post  Office  for  some  time. 
There  would  also  be  a  certain  amount 
of  expense  in  despatching  heavy  parcels 
by  the  post.  He  hoped  there  would  be 
no  delay  in  the  delivery  of  ordinary  let- 
ters in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the 
heavier  parcels.  Letters  ought  to  be 
delivered  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
He  hoped  this  point  would  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
With  regard  to  railways,  no  doubt  the 
Gt)vemment  did  not  occupy  the  same 
position  that  foreign  Governments  did ; 
at  the  same  time  they  possessed  a  very 
powerful  lever  in  the  enormous  surplus 
revenue  of  the  Post  Office.  They  had 
in  this  case  a  very  good  object,  and  might 
make  a  very  serious  impression  on  the 
railway  companies.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  postal  facilities  were  given 
at  the  railway  stations,  which  might  be 
done  at  a  very  small  cost.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  he  was  staying  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  about  18  miles  from  London, 
which  was  seven  miles  from  the  nearest 
post  town,  while  three  railway  stations 
were  within  a  raditis  of  three  miles. 
Many  other  anomalies  also  existed,  which 
he  hoped   the   right   hon.  Gentleman 
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would  exert  himself  to  discover  and  re- 
dress. If  lie  did  so,  lie  was  quite  confL- 
dent  he  would  give  universfd  satisfaction 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  proposals  of  me  Gbvem- 
xnent  would  be  brought  into  operation 
at'  the  earliest  possible  date.  He  also 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  the  fact  that  in  London  the 
piUar  letter-boxes  were  often  not  large 
enough  to  hold  the  number  of  letters  re- 
quired to  be  posted  in  them  on  Sundays. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  he  did  not 
expect  to  hear  anything  about  finality 
as  applicable  to  any  scheme  emcmating 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  which, 
as  a  system  of  progress  and  extension, 
was  peculiarly  beneficent  to  the  country 
at  large.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  plan  now  proposed.     He  re- 

Setted  that  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
ember  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Graves)  for 
Post  Office  money-orders  of  small  amounts 
had  not  been  adopted.  It  would  have 
been  a  groat  convenience,  especially  to 
the  poorer  classes.  Th^  expense  of  a 
money-order  must  be  very  small,  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  Id.,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  granted  must  have 
been  so  great  that  any  loss  of  revenue 
would  have  been  easily  made  up.  He 
hoped  before  the  plan  actually  came  into 
operation  some  modification  would  be 
made  in  it  with  respect  to  Post  Office 
money-orders.  It  also  occurred  to  him 
that  the  limit  of  parcels  should  have 
been  fixed  at  16  oz.,  instead  of  12  oz., 
because  that  was  an  ordinary  standard 
of  commerce,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
convenient  if  the  Post  Office  undertook 
to  carry  parcels  of  that  weight  for  Qd. 
There  was  another  subject  mentioned  in 
the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  which  had  not  been  alluded 
to  by  the  Postmaster  General — an  in- 
crease of  money-order  offices.  He  be- 
lieved the  more  those  offices  were  dis- 
seminated the  more  would  the  income  of 
the  Department  be  increased.  He  con- 
gratidated  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  the 
plan  he  had  proposed,  as  far  as  it  went. 

Mr.  EYKYN  said,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  this  opportimity  of  urging  on 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  necessity 
of  considering  how  soon  ho  could  enable 
them  to  obtain  cheaper  telegrams  than 
they  could  at  present.  That  was  a  sub- 
ject in  which  mercantile  men  took  a  very 
deep  interest.    He  hoped  there  would 


be  such  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this 
matter  as  would  lead  to  a  reduction  to 
that  level  which  was  promised  previous 
to  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  from  the 
companies  to  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  hoped 
money-order  offices  would  be  increased 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
those  facilities  which  were  required  in 
this  respect,  and  he  hoped  some  as- 
surance would  be  given  that  the  subject 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  With  regard 
to  the  limit  of  the  weight  of  parcels,  he 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  complain 
of.  Parcels  over  1 2oz.  came  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  railways,  and  there  was  a 
danger,  if  the  limit  in  weight  were  fur- 
ther extended,  of  seriously  adding  to  the 
labours  of  the  already  overworked  and 
imderpaid  letter-carriers. 

An  hon.  Member  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  whether  he  could  fix 
the  date  when  the  alterations  would 
come  into  operation  ? 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  that  it  was  not 
yet  possible  to  assign  the  precise  date. 
With  regard  to  the  other  points  that^ 
had  been  raised  he  hoped  that  some  in- 
crease would  be  made  in  the  number  of 
rural  money-order  offices ;  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  amount  of  guarantee 
now  required  for  money-order  offices. 
In  respect  to  the  price  of  telegrams  the 
difficulty  was  really  a  physical  one. 
There  was  not  room  for  increased  busi- 
ness in  the  present  buildings,  neither 
were  the  clerks  sufficiently  trained  to 
manage  it  with  efficiency.  The  reduction 
in  the  tariff  must,  therefore,  bo  post- 
poned. 

Mr.  graves  said,  after  the  assur- 
ances which  had  been  given,  and  the  infor- 
mation which  had  been  communicated  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  he  should 
be  wanting  in  appreciation  if  he  cavilled 
about  the  minor  details  of  their  scheme, 
though  he  could  have  wished  a  lower  and 
simpler  scale  for  money-orders  had  been 
adopted.  He  tendered  them  his  thanks 
for  the  enlightened  concessions  they  had 
made,  and  congratulated  the  Postmaster 
General  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  an- 
nouncements he  had  made,  but  also  on 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  he  had 
made  them.  It  augured  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Post  Office  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  responsibilities  of  his  post.  He  was 
satisfied,   as  he    believed   the  country 
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would  be  satifified,  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Government,  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  he  therefore  asked  permission  to 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  GRA.YES  said,  there  was  another 
Notice  on  the  Paper  in  his  name  of  a 
Motion  in  reference  to  postal  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  discuss  the  matter  on  another  occasion, 
and  he  would  not,  therefore,  propose  it 
now. 

LAND  TRANSFER.— OBSERVATIONS. 
EESOLUnON. 

Mr.  G.  B.  GEEGORY,  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Koport  of  the  Royal  Conmiissioners  on 
the  operation  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act, 
and  to  move  *'That  it  is  expedient  to 
afford  further  facilities  for  the  declara- 
tion of  title  through  the  office  of  Land 
Registry,"  said,  that  the  matter  was  one 
of  considerable  importance,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Li  the  year  1857  a  Conmiission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  transfer  of  land  and  the 
registration  of  titles,  and  they  reported 
that  there  ought  to  be  throughout  the 
country  a  compulsory  registration  of 
title,  but  they  felt  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  such  a  scheme — namely,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  compel  the  registration 
of  antecedent  titles — and  they  proposed 
for  the  future  to  start  with  the  registra- 
tion of  the  conveyance  on  any  transfer 
that  might  take  place ;  but  the  eflPect  was 
this — that  a  long  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  a  title  could  be  acquired  by 
moans  of  such  legislation ;  and  therefore, 
in  1859,  Lord  Cairns,  who  was  then  So- 
licitor General,  brought  in  two  Bills 
— one  for  the  establishment  of  a  Landed 
Estates  Court,  and  the  other  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Land  Registry,  and 
he  proposed  to  give  the  Landed  Es- 
tates Court  the  power  of  declaring 
titles,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret that  that  Bill  did  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  They  had 
heard  that  land  was  prevented  from 
being  distributed  by  entails  and  settle- 
ments ;  but  he  believed  that  the  great 
reason  why  it  was  not  more  distributed 
was  the  difficulty  and  the  expense  of 
investigating  titles.  There  was,  in 
fact,  largo   quantities    of  land  in  the 
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market,  but  parties  were  deterred  from 
purchasing  for  those  reasons.  In  1862, 
the  subj^  was  again  renewed,  and 
two  Bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed, 
by  one  of  which  power  was  given  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  a  de- 
claration of  title,  but  that  Act  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  The  other  Act, 
which  was  in  more  active  operation, 
was  that  by  which  a  land  registry  was 
established  to  register  titles.  But  that 
Act  was  not  compulsory.  A  person  was 
empowered  to  register  his  land,  and  thus 
acquired  an  indefeasible  title,  and  could 
put  the  property  into  the  market.  But 
the  grant  of  a  certificate  of  title  was 
subject  to  three  conditions  which  fet- 
tered the  operation  of  the  Act.  These 
conditions  were  that  a  title  must  be  shown 
to  be  indefeasible ;  that  the  boundaries 
of  land  must  be  mathematically  defined ; 
and  notice  given  to  every  adjoining  oc- 
cupier, and  to  the  party  to  whom  he  paid 
rent,  and  that  all  subsequent  dealings 
with  the  land  must  also  be  registered. 
With  regard  to  the  indefeasible  title,  it 
was  required  that  it  should  be  for  a 
period  of  60  years,  and  the  title  had  to 
be  traced  through  the  whole  of  that 
period,  showing  that  all  charges  on  the 
land  had  been  met  and  had  been  duly 
and  legally  released  ;  that  aU  deeds  had 
been  properly  executed,  and  all  pedi- 
grees and  derivations  of  title  had  to  be 
shown  by  legal  evidence.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  things  in  a  title  which 
must  be  matters  of  inference  and  of  pre- 
sumption rather  than  of  proof;  and  he 
entered  into  the  details  of  a  particular 
case  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  satisfy- 
ing all  the  conditions  imposed.  In  actual 
practice  minute  points  were  not  regarded; 
but  what  was  done  was  this.  A  party 
desiring  to  sell  had  his  title  investigated 
by  his  counsel  or  solicitor,  and  if  there 
appeared  to  be  any  small  defects,  they 
were  guarded  against  by  special  contract, 
or  by  conditions  of  sale,  and  one  usually 
adopted  and  most  efficacious  in  its  oper- 
ation was  to  throw  on  the  purchaser  the 
expense  of  clearing  up  of  any  defect. 
The  effect  of  this  was  that  minute  points 
were  waived  or  disregarded.  The  second 
condition  of  registration  was  that  the 
boundaries  of  estates  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  notice  of  the  intention  to 
register  was  to  be  given  to  all  adjoin- 
ing landowners,  and  to  all  occupying 
tenants,  a  reppJation  that  frequently 
entailed  considerable  expense  and  trou" 
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ble.  By  rendering  such  notice  impera- 
tive persons  were  encouraged  —  and, 
indeed,  almost  compelled — to  make  ad- 
verse claims,  and  to  revive  those  which  had 
been  long  dormant.  The  third  require- 
ment was  that  all  subsequent  dealings 
with  the  land  should  be  registered  and 
pass  through  the  office.  In  the  case  of 
the  subdivision  of  land  for  building  pur- 
poses, it  was  a  great  hardship  upon  poor 
people  who  bought  a  plot  of  land  for 
£20  or  £30  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  an  additional  sum  of  £3  or  £4  as 
the  expense  of  registration.  In  1867  a 
Boyal  Conmiission  was  issued  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  in 
1868  they  presented  a  Report,  which 
consisted  of  two  parts — findings  and  re- 
commendations. As  regarded  the  find- 
ings the  Commissioners  did  not  differ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  recommendations 
they  differed  considerably.  In  dealing 
with  the  question  of  marketable  and  in- 
defeasible titles,  they  stated  that  what 
the  purchaser  required  was  not  an  inde- 
feasible title,  but  such  a  title  as  would 
make  him  reasonably  secure,  and  so  little 
did  they  want  an  indefeasible  title  that 
they  would  overlook  certain  blots  and 
defects.  There  was  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  remedy  to 'be 
applied.  The  Commissioners  suggested 
that  they  should  register  the  first  con- 
veyance— start  with  that  as  the  root  of 
the  title,  and  that  the  register  and 
title  should  take  effect  from  that  date. 
But  there  was  this  great  difficulty  — 
that  no  remedy  could  by  this  be  ap- 
plied to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and, 
imtil  after  the  lapse  of  30  or  40  years, 
the  delay,  expense,  and  trouble  to  which 
people  were  now  subject,  must  continue. 
The  question  was  whether  some  remedy 
coidd  not  be  applied  which  would  be 
more  immediate  in  its  action,  and  more 
beneficent  in  its  operation,  and  by  which 
the  delay,  trouble,  and  expense  of  con- 
tinued investigation  of  titles  might  be 
saved  as  at  present.  Before  offering 
property  for  sale  a  vendor  always  had 
his  title  investigated,  but  this  by  no 
means  bound  the  vendor,  who  had  to 
look  into  the  matter  again,  and  the 
second  investigation  was  money  abso- 
lutely thrown  away.  But  no  solicitor 
could  give  it  up.  He  was  responsible 
for  any  defect  which  might  appear  as 
to  the  title,  and  could  waive  nothing. 
What  he  would  suggest  was  this.  There 
was  an  office  of  land  registry  in  oper- 


ation, and  power  was  given  to  grant 
certificates  of  indefeasible  title.  Let 
that  office  certify  such  titles  ds  were 
ordinarily  given.  Let  them  grant  a  cer- 
tificate that  a  man  possessed  a  good  title, 
subject  to  conditions  and  qualifications. 
Let  the  title  be  good  so  far  as  it  was 
certified  ;  but  let  them  make  certain 
reservations,  and  the  man  taking  the 
certificate  could  then  go  into  the  market 
and  say — '*  Here  is  my  title  certified 
so  far — ^you  shall  have  any  defects  re- 
moved at  your  own  expense,  or  you  may 
waive  them  if  you  do  not  choose  to  go 
to  that  expense."  If  this  proposal  were 
adopted,  the  large  sums  which  were 
now  spent  in  investigating  titles  would 
be  saved,  and  the  transfer  of  land  would 
be  rendered  far  easier  than  it  was  at 
present.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  concluded 
by  moving  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  wren  HOSKYNS,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  ho  felt  obliged  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
introduced  the  question,  than  which  one 
more  important  could  hardly  be  brought 
before  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Wren 
Hoskyns)  had  for  a  long  time  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  this  subject,  having 
watched  the  effect  of  the  existing  law 
during  the  period  to  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  In  the  Report  of  the 
last  Commission  which  sat  on  that  sub- 
ject, the  Commissioners  expressed  their 
opinion  that  before  any  successful  effort 
could  be  completed  for  the  transfer  of 
land,  there  must  be  a  revision  of  the  law 
of  real  property  altogether.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  really  applied  to  the  trans- 
fer of  land  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  title  that  must  be  examined 
into ;  and  so  long  as  the  title  must  be  of 
that  length,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
place  on  the  register  a  title  which  could 
be  a  matter  of  easy  commercial  transfer 
between  man  and  man.  Why  was  it 
necessary  to  go  back  60  years  to  get  a 
title  ?  Because  so  much  power  was  given 
to  landowners  to  make  charges  on  the 
land  that  lasted  over  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
correlative  power  to  look  into  those 
charges  when  they  endeavoured  to  make 
a  title.  It  was  a  national  misfortune 
that  there  were  so  few  owners  of  land  in 
England.  Although  we  had  no  proper 
statistics  on  the  subject,  yet  he  believed 
there  was  scarcely  a  continental  country 
in  which  the  ownership  of  land  was  con- 
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£ned  to  bo  small  a  number  of  persons  as 
was  the  case  here.  Such  extensive  im- 
proyements  had  been  made  in  the  land 
laws  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and 
even  Eussia,  in  this  century,  that  we 
lagged  behind  almost  every  other  Eu- 
ropean country  in  respect  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  advantages,  and,  he  might 
say,  the  blessings  of  the  ownership  of 
land  to  the  general  commimity.  In 
England  a  man  might  go  into  an  auc- 
tion-room and  bid  for  a  piece  of  land, 
and  the  moment  he  had  done  so  he  foimd 
himself  pledged  to  something  equivalent 
to  a  positive  lawsuit,  which  might  extend^ 
over  six  months  or  two  years  before  he 
could  realize  actual  proprietorship.  It 
was  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  State  that 
there  should  not  be  a  power  of  acquiring 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  coimtry  on 
terms  a  little  easier  than  was  the  case 
here  at  present.  The  attempt  to  register 
the  muniments  of  title  to  land  coidd 
only  have  the  effect  of  burdening  the 
register  and  making  it  more  difficult  to 
examine  it.  What  was  wanted  was  that 
the  results  should  be  registered  ;  and 
that,  he  feared,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  have  a  greater  number  of  fee-simple 
titles  to  land.  There  now  existed  so 
many  estates  for  life,  extending  to  the 
next  generation,  before  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  thejland  was  decided  by  the  fee- 
simple.  It  had  been  said  that  it  ought 
to  be  as  easy  to  buy  land  as  to  buy  a 
horse ;  but  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
buy  a  horse  if  the  ownership  of  the  one 
half  of  it  was  in  one  century  and  that 
of  the  other  half  was  in  another  century, 
as  was  the  case  with  land  ?  The  real 
impediment  to  the  transfer  of  land  was 
the  immense  period  over  which  the 
ownership  extended.  Our  middle  classes 
were  accustomed  to  invest  their  money 
where  they  could  at  once  obtain  what 
they  purchased  —  whore  there  were  no 
delays,  no  unknown  costs,  no  wearisome 
forms  that  disgusted  them  with  their 
bargain  before  it  was  completed ;  and  as 
to  our  lower  classes,  they  found  the  pur- 
chase of  land  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  In 
other  countries  the  acquisition  of  land 
was  an  object  attainable  by  the  whole 
community.  All  the  great  political  eco- 
nomists said  that  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  might  make  a  nation,  or  part  of  a 
nation,  rich ;  but  that  it  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  which  made  a  nation 
happy  and  defended  it  from  an  army  of 
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pauperism,  cnme,  and  other  evils  to 
which  society  was  liable.  Let  them 
apply  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  to 
this  matter,  and  they  would  find  that  in 
regard  to  land  they  now  almost  bade 
dehance  to  the  principles  continually  ap- 
pealed to  as  those  which  conduced  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  That 
subject  of  the  transfer  of  land  was  made 
too  much  of  a  lawyer's  question.  They 
ought,  first,  to  make  the  article  itself 
transferable,  and  then  its  transfer  would 
not  be  so  difficult.  The  common  charge 
against  the  Code  Napoleon  was  that  it 
subdivided  thb  land  to  excess,  prescrib- 
ing so  much  and  leaving  so  lit^e  scope 
to  testamentary  power ;  but  in  tms 
country  we  almost  imitated  the  mistakes 
of  that  code  in  a  still  more  dangerous 
degree,  though  in  a  different  way,  be- 
cause we  cut  up  the  ownership  of  land 
into  so  many  different,  deferred,  and 
complicated  interests,  breaking  up  the 
true  interest  into  such  a  great  variety 
of  small  estates.  The  hopes  built  upon 
Lord  Westbury's  Act  had  been  dis- 
appointed owing  to- that  state  of  things. 
Lord  Cairns'  admirable  intentions  in 
regard  to  that  subject  were  frustrated 
by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Brougham,  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  the  Law  Lords  had,  in  turn, 
attempted  to  give  facilities  for  simplify- 
ing that  question  ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  he  believed  that  none  of  those 
efforts  would  be[successful  until  they  first 
consented  to  go  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  law  of  real  property.  That  work 
was  begun  in  Prussia  in  1807,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  middle  of  this  century, 
and  it  had  nearly  doubled  the  value  of 
land  in  that  country,  increasing  the  na- 
tional happiness  in  a  manner  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  any  State.  The  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  patriot  soldiers  of  Prussia 
might  be  accoimted  for  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Prussian  Army  went  from  homes  whioh 
they  owned  in  fee- simple  to  fight  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  had  those  homes  to 
return  to  when  the  war  was  over.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  thought 
that  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  coun- 
try were  to  be  reproached  as  the  authors 
of  the  present  state  of  things ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  believed  they  were  oftener 
the  victims.  Many  men  of  their  class 
had  expressed  a  most  liberal  desire  to 
see  the  transfer  of  land  facilitated  in 
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England,  and  the  great  subdiviaion  of 
the  interest  in  land  put  an  end  to  by 
fee-simple  ownership  becoming  more 
common.  In  Denmark,  he  thought,  and 
also  in  Kussia,  there  was  a  practice  of 
retaining  under  the  system  of  entails 
land  which  belonged  to  ancient  families 
who  were  looked  up  to  with  honour  ,by 
the  State ;  and  in  those  cases  exceptional 
entails  were  made.  He  did  not  see  why 
a  similar  means  might  not  be  used  in 
this  country  for  escaping  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  any  attempt  to  aboli^  or 
interfere  with  the  right  and  practice  of 
ent€ul.  He  hoped,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  Land  Transfer  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  House,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  proper  one  for  early 
legislation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Ilouie,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  afford  further  facilities  for  the  declara- 
tion of  title  through  the  OflBce  of  Land  Registrj." 
-~{Mr,  Qeorge  Chregory.) 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
he  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  this 
subject  was  discujssed,  stated  that  it  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  had  now  to  add  that  a  Bill 
had  been  prepared  to  deal  with  it ;  but 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  state  of 
Public  Business  would  permit  its  intro- 
duction during  the  present  Session.  He 
had,  however,  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  saying  that  if  the  Bill 
were  not  brought  forward  this  Session 
it  should  be  introduced  early  in  the  next 
one.  When  that  measure  was  introduced 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  question  would 
have  to  be  discussed  at  great  length, 
and  under  those  circumstajices  he  should 
refrain  from  going  into  it  in  detail  now. 
He  quite  agreed  that  the  transfer  of  land 
should  be  made  more  easy  and  simple, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  that  result 
could  be  arrived  at ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  land  could  be  made 
as  easy  of  transfer  as  capital,  as  there 
were  such  inherent  differences  in  the 
subject-matter  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved. The  Act  of  1862  had,  no  doubt, 
turned  out  a  failure,  mainly  because  it 
dealt  with  indefeasible  titles,  which  were 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  while  practical 
merchantable  titles  were  not  so  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  Commission  had  sug- 
gested that  the  existing  registry  might 
be  utilized,  and  that  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  additional  registry  the  trans- 


fer of  land  with  an  ordinary  title  might 
be  facilitated.  That  was  the  object  of 
the  Bill  which  had  been  prepared,  and 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ]i)rd  Chan- 
cellor. But  he  would  go  into  the  ques- 
tion at  length  when  the  Government  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
trusted  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  press  his 
abstract  Kesolution. 

Me.  G.  B.  GREGOEY  said,  that 
after  the  assurance  just  given  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the 
Qt)vemment  would  deal  with  the  ques- 
tiQ^  at*  as  early  a  time  as  possible,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraton, 

PRIVATE  CHAPELS  BILL— [Bill  37.] 
{Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Dimtdale,  Mr.  MorrUon,^ 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  salt  said,  that  not  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  on  moving  the  second 
reading,  he  proposed  to  do  so  now.  Of 
late  years  several  measures  had  been 
passed  which  interfered  with  the  eccle- 
siastical law  relating  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  incumbents  within  their  pa- 
rishes— ^for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  pri- 
sons, public  schools,  and  unions,  the  rights 
of  the  incumbent  to  the  spiritual  authority 
within  his  parish  had  been  supersedea. 
But  these  were  not  the  only  cases  in 
which  relief  was  desirable.  As  the  law 
at  present  stood — except  in  the  cases  be- 
fore noticed — the  Bishop  could  not  license 
any  clergyman  to  perform  ecclesiastical 
duties  within  any  parish  without  the 
consent  of  the  incumbent.  This  Bill, 
however,  proposed  to  enable  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  license  a  minister  to 
any  private  chapel,  or  any  chapel  be- 
longing to  any  school,  college,  hospital, 
asylum,  or  other  public  institution ;  who 
being  so  licensed  should  be  autho- 
rized to  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
perform  all  such  offices  and  services  of 
the  Church  as  should  be  named  in  the 
license ;  but  the  solemnization  of  matri- 
mony was  excepted  from  the  Bishop's 
power.  By  the  second  clause,  any  minis- 
ter so  licensed  was  exempted  from  control 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish ;  but  the  entire  cure 
of  souls  throughout  the  parish,  save 
within  the  walls  of  the  chapel;  was  re- 
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served  to  the  incmnbent.  Objections 
had  been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of 
private  chapels  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  and  in  Committee  he  would 
move  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  Bill,  with  a  view  to  bring  up  other 
clauses  on  the  Beport.  He  had  been 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  clergy,  and  before  introducing 
it  he  wrote  to  several  clergymen  of  his 
acquaintance  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  it  would  make 
any  undue  invasion  of  their  privileges, 
and  to  elicit  their  criticisms.  W  ithout  an 
exception  he  received  answers  favourable 
to  the  Bill  In  fact  the  Bill  only  sought 
to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  custom 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  for  chaplains  were  gene- 
rally appointed  to  public  institutions,  and 
even  in  private  families,  without  objec- 
tion, while  in  those  few  cases  in  which 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  had  raised 
any  objection,  and  had  used  his  powers 
of  interference  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
a  change  in  the  law  was  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  education.  He 
had  been  told  that  he  was  making  an 
attack  by  this  BiU  on  the  parochial  sys- 
tem ;  but  this  Bill  contamed  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. Anybody  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  this  country  knew  that  pri- 
vate chapels  had  boon  the  foundation  of 
Earish  churches,  and  oven  in  the  last 
alf-contury  there  had  been  repeated  in- 
stances of  districts  carved  out  of  parishes 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  population. 
The  whole  course  of  modem  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  the  Church  teaching 
was  founded  upon  the  same  principle. 
That  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  parochial  system  according  to  which 
the  privileges  of  the  particular  person 
placed  over  the  district  wore,  under  no 
circumstances  or  conditions  whatever,  to 
be  interfered  with ;  and  if  such  a  view 
were  to  prevail,  in  fact,  the  parochial 
system  would  stand  solf-condemned.  He 
moved  that  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill. 

Mb.  monk  said,  that  when  he  first 
read  the  Bill  he  could  not  clearly  as- 
certain wliat  object  the  proposers  had 
in  view.  The  BiU  was  somewhat  vaguely 
drawn;  but  now,  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  explained  its  provisions,  it  would 
appear  that  their  object  was  to  extend 
the  parochial  system  by  an  invasion  of 
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die  rights  of  the  incumbent  of  the  pa- 
rish. There  was  at  present  power  to 
set  up  chapels  and  chapelries  in  over- 
grown parishes  under  the  existingChurch 
BuUdings  Acts.  It  appeared  to  him  the 
BiU  was  intended  to  empower  the  owners 
of  private  chapels  to  appoint  ministers 
to  them  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish,  which  was  a  8tOT> 
towards  disestablishing  incumbents,  if 
not  also  a  step  towards  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church.  That  might  not 
be  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  promoters 
of  the  BiU  ;  but  it  certainly  was  the  view 
taken  by  some  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House.  "With  the  omission  of  the  words 
**  any  private  chapel"  fix>m  the  Bill  he 
was  willing  to  accept  it  as  a  BiU  to  en- 
able the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  minister  to 
exercise  spiritual  functions  in  the  chapel 
attached  to  any  coUege,  pubHc  school, 
hospital,  &c. ;  but  if  it  was  intended  to 
enable  the  owners  of  private  chapels  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  a  minister  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  incum- 
bent, he  should  oppose  its  further  pro- 
gress. 

BiU  considered  in  Committee. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Monk,  words  re- 
lating to  private  Chapels  in  Clause  1 
struck  out, 

BiU  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con* 
sidered  on  Friday. 


TRADES  UNIONS  BILL-[Bill  28.] 
{Mr.  Secretary  Bruce ,  Mr.  Solicitor  Oeneral,  Mr» 

Shaw  Lcfevre.) 

SECOND   READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Bruce.) 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  in 
making  a  few  remarks  on  this  BiU  he 
wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  disclaim  any 
hostiUty  to  the  principle  of  trades 
unions,  or  even  of  strikes.  Few  who 
had  paid  attention  to  the  subject  could 
have  faUed  to  perceive  that  the  propor- 
tion between  wages  and  profits  was  very 
seldom  thought  of  in  settiing  the  amount 
of  wages.  The  poHtical  economist  might 
say  that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  give 
above  the  market  price  for  a  day's  work 
more  than  for  a  coat  or  a  hat,  that  there 
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was  no  reason  wHy  lie  should  offer  higher 
wages  than  the  lowest  that  a  workman 
would  take,  and  that  if  these  were  not 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
BO  much  the  worse  for  the  workman, 
who  had  nothing  more  valuable  to  sell. 
The  case  of  clerks  in  many  shops  and 
smaller  mercantile  houses,  and  of  the 
lace  makers  in  the  south  of  Devon,  oc- 
curred to  him  as  instances  in  which, 
from  very  different  causes,  there  was  no 
sort  of  proportion  between  the  profits  of 
the  principals  and  the  wages  of  the 
workpeople,  though  in  both  cases  the 
work  was  good,  and  might  be  much 
more  highly  paid.  In  the  former  case 
the  enormous  supply,  compared  with  the 
demand,  was  the  cause  of  low  pay ;  and 
in  the  latter  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  people  and  the  bondage  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  what  was  practi- 
cally the  truck  system.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  could  there  be  resistance 
without  combination.  The  employers 
could  go  elsewhere  or  wait.  The  labour 
of  the  employed — his  only  saleable  pro- 
perty— ^would  not  keep.  It  was  like  meat 
or  fish,  which  in  hot  weather  must  be 
rapidly  disposed  of.  Assistance  from 
without  alone  could  place  the  contract- 
ing parties  on  equal  conditions,  for  he 
was  only  speaking  of  cases  in  which  the 
employers  could  well  afford  to  pay  more. 
Trades  unions,  enabling  workpeople  to 
make  better  terms  with  their  employers, 
had  put  an  end  to  starving  wages  in 
many  trades.  No  one  could  expect 
people  to  go  on  receiving  such  wages 
with  satisfaction.  No  one  could  find 
fault  with  strikes  aimed  against  injus- 
tice and  wrong.  What  were  co-opera- 
tive stores  but  combination  against  over- 
charge and  adulteration?  But  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question.  It 
was  when  the  so-called  leaders  of  the 
workpeople,  men  who  had  attained  their 
position  perhaps  by  that  all-powerful 
weapon  among  the  masses,  **  the  gift  of 
the  gab,"  men  who  delighted  in  war- 
fare, from  which  they  derived,  if  not 
pecuniary  benefits,  a  position  of  power 
and  consequence.  "Wlien  they  sought 
to  abolish  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  workmen,  and  to  induce  people 
who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
position  and  their  wages  to  join  in 
strikes,  he  was  sure  that  the  clear  in- 
tellect of  Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  on 
bringing  in  his  Bill,  would  not  fail  to 


see  that  such  proceedings  were  not  only 
injurious  to  the  particular  employer, 
but  to  the  public.  He  had  seen  a  some- 
what fine  distinction  drawn  in  a  recent 
publication — namely,  this,  that  if  the 
strike  was  in  a  trade  in  which  we  had 
foreign  competitors  it  was  injurious  to 
the  public,  because  it  might  drive  the 
trade  entirely  out  of  the  coxmtry ;  but  if 
it  was  in  a  home  trade,  such  as  the  va- 
rious building  trades,  then  it  was  a  mere 
question  between  master  and  man.  But 
what  did  an  hon.  Member  complain  of 
last  year  ?  That  the  doors  and  window 
frames  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
came  ready  made  from  abroad,  where, 
in  consequence  of  disputes  and  strikes  in 
that  portion  of  the  building  trade,  they 
could  be  obtained  cheaper  and  bett^ 
than  at  home.  So  much  was  this  ques- 
tion one  of  decree  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  the  action  of  a  trade 
union  ceased  to  be  beneficial,  and  be- 
came contrary  to  public  policy.  But  the 
fault  he  found  with  the  Bill  was  that 
while  it  did  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  disagreement  between  work- 
men and  employers,  it  appeared  to  re- 
cognize acts  which  no  one  could  doubt 
were  contrary  to  public  policy.  As  for 
as  he  understood  the  Bill,  there  would 
be  no  objection  whatever  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate of  registry,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, to  sum  unions  as  those  of  the 
Manchester  bricklayers  and  masons, 
among  whose  rules  he  found  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  That  no  master  bricklayer  shall  hare  more 
than  three  apprentices  ;  that  all  workmen  should 
be  paid  the  same  wages,  without  reference  to  their 
ability  or  industry." 

Let  them  imagine  such  regulations  ema- 
nating from  ike  Inns  of  Court  or  Col- 
leges of  Surgeons  or  Physicians  ?  Yet 
they  represented  callings  which  were 
equally  overstocked.  Another  rule  stated 
that  no  bricks  should  be  carried  in 
wheelbarrows,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  negroes  on  an  estate  in  Jamaica, 
who,  when  wheelbarrows  were  intro- 
duced from  England,  resented  the  inno- 
vation so  much  that  they  carried  them 
on  their  heads  as  they  had  done  their 
old  baskets.  Bricklayers'  labourers  were 
not  by  another  rule  to  go  up  one  ladder 
and  down  another — an  edict  only  to  be 
compared  with  that  in  Hie  Arabian  Nights, 
which  condemned  to  death  the  pastry 
cook  who  had  made  cream  tarts  without 
pepper.    Again  it  was  ordered — 
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"  That  OTery  briekUyer  shoald  haTe  an  at- 
tendant whether  he  wanted  him  or  not,  and  that 
no  stones  shoald  be  shaped  in  the  quarry/' 

but  that  a  quantity  of  the  useless  super- 
fluous mass  must  be  brought  at  increased 
expense  to  the  workshop.  Let  the  House 
imagine  such  a  rule  enforced  with  re- 
ference, for  instance,  to  the  building  of 
the  Wolf  Eock  Lighthouse  off  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  He  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  any  encouragement,  however  indi- 
rect, was  given  by  the  Bill  to  rules  so  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  and  mischievous,  and 
though  no  agreement  to  obey  such  rules 
could  be  legally  enforced,  yet  he  feared 
that  there  would  be  many  other  ways 
of  enforcing  them  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  would  continue  to  work  mis- 
chief till  the  slow  progress  of  true  edu- 
cation convinced  the  upholders  of  such 
rules  that  they  were  running  in  the  very 
teeth  of  their  own  best  interests. 

Mb.  T.  hughes  said,  in  answer  to 
the  objection  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  S.  Cave),  as  to  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  rules  of  the  imions,  that  the  object 
of  this  Bill  was  to  give  the  privilege  of 
^combination,  including  the  right  to  stnkes, 
to  workpeople,  and  whether  the  rules  of 
the  unions  were  objectionable  or  not  did 
not  really  matter.  There  was  to  be  a  free 
right  of  combination  so  long  as  the  rules 
were  made  public.  Of  course,  if  there 
was  anything  absolutely  illegal  in  the 
rules,  it  would  be  detected  by  the  regis- 
trar, who  would  refuse  to  register  them. 
The  Bill  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely good  one  in  almost  every  respect. 
It  aboHshed  all  the  laws  which  had  pro- 
duced bad  results  in  bygone  times,  and 
it  gave  to  societies  that  right  of  com- 
bination, which  it  would  be  admitted 
they  deserved,  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  behaved  for  many  years  past. 
It  was  true  that  some  combinations  had 
done  acts,  and  had  made  rules,  that  had 
caused  very  serious  evils  in  various  parts 
of  the  country;  but  such  unions  were 
very  few,  and  in  general  trades  unions 
had  been  very  beneficial.  The  great 
argument  from  the  workmens'  point  of 
view  for  such  combinations  was,  that 
wherever  they  had  been  broken  down 
through  strikes  not  being  successful, 
the  result  had  been  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workpeople  had  fallen  very 
low.  This  was  the  case  30  years  ago 
in  the  East  End  of  London  with  i£e 
tailors'  union ;  and  ever  since  this  branch 
of  labour  had  been  in  a  deplorable  oon- 
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dition,  the  wages  not  being  sufficient  to 
support  the  men  in  decency.  Anyone 
who  perused  the  evidence  given  before 
the>  Commission  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  trades  unions  had  become 
so  powerful  and  so  weU  organized  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  contend  any  longer 
against  their  having  a  right  to  that  legcd 
position  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  give 
them.  He  said  on  a  previous  occasion 
that  the  only  feature  of  the  Bill  which 
was  objectionable  was  that  it  threatened 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  which  had  arisen 
from  the  construction  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  Courts  upon  the  words 
**  molestation"  and  **  obstruction"  in  the 
Act  of  Geo.  IV.  The  words  had  been  so 
construed  as  to  make  criminal  acts  which 
were  not  cognizable  by  the  ordinary  cri- 
minal law;  for  instance,  such  acts  as 
calling  out  in  the  street  to  men  passing ; 
or  such  an  act  as  a  man,  employed  to 
represent  the  union,  telling  the  master 
that  **  there  would  be  a  row"  if  a  cer- 
tain course  of  action  were  followed. 
Since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  there  had 
been  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which 
workpeople  had  been  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interpretation  put  upon 
those  words  **  molestation"  and  **  ob- 
struction;" but  in  no  instance  had  the 
Act  been  brought  to  bear  upon  com- 
binations of  employers,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  feeling  against 
those  clauses  of  the  Act  had  been  for 
many  years  exceedingly  strong  among 
working  men.  When  he  found  that  this 
Bill  would  perpetuate  the  clauses  •  relat- 
ing to  molestation  and  obstruction  he 
thought  it  to  be  an  error,  and  that  the 
better  policy  would  have  been  to  remove 
these  words,  which  were  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  definition,  and  to  pass  the  Bill 
without  defining  what  these  phrases  were 
to  mean.  If,  however,  those  words  were 
to  be  retained,  he  was  bound  to  admit 
that  the  3rd  clause  was  as  successful  an 
attempt  to  define  them  as  was  likely  to 
be  made  ;  for  it  confined  their  meaning 
practically  to  two  offences,  those  of 
picketing  and  rattening.  These  were  the 
two  offences  dealt  with  by  the  clause. 
His  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  made 
acts  penal  in  one  case  which  you  could 
not  suppress  in  the  other.  When  a 
strike  occurred,  the  first  object  of  the 
employer  was  to  prevent  his  workmen 
from  getting  other  employment,  while 
the  object  of  the  workmen  was  to  pre- 
vent him  from  filling  their  places.     The 
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only  way  by  which  the  men  could  effect 
this  object  was,  to  watch  and  warn  other 
workpeople  from  furnishing  the  labour 
which  the  employers  required.  This  was 
the  offence  of  picketing ;  but  if  picketing 
were  employed  by  the  men,  on  the  other 
hand  what  did  the  employers  do  ?  They 
sent  a  list  of  their  workmen  to  other  em- 
ployers in  the  neighbourhood  with  notice 
that  their  works  were  closed,  and  re- 
questing that  their  workmen  might  not 
be  employed  in  other  works  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Now,  this  black  list 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  picketing 
as  practised  by  the  men.  He  would  give 
one  instance  of  the  use  of  these  black 
lists,  as  they  were  caUed.  Some  three 
years  ago  there  was  a  strike  by  the 
joiners  at  Manchester,  and  a  circular  was 
produced  in  evidence  before  the  Trade 
Union  Commissioners,  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Masters'  Union,  con- 
vening a  meeting  of  employers,  **to 
take  what  steps  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  men  on  strike  from 
getting  employment  in  other  towns." 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Jessel) 
was  of  opinion  that  words  might  be  in- 
serted in  this  Bill  enforcing  penalties 
against  the  masters  for  the  issue  of  a 
black  list,  just  as  against  the  workmen 
for  picketing.  He  feared,  however,  that 
this  was  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  the 
Bill  was  a  one-sided  enactment,  making 
penal  on  the  side  of  the  men  the  very 
act  which  could  not  be  made  penal  on 
the  side  of  the  employers.  It  was  far 
better  that  this  clause  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  BUI.  Another  reason 
that  he  had  for  objecting  to  this  clause 
was  that  it  was  bringing  them  back  to 
the  old  difficulties  as  to  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy. It  was  proposed  to  give  to  two 
magistrates  a  jurisdiction  in  these  mat- 
ters, which  had  never  before  been  con- 
fided to  such  a  tribunal.  In  the  districts 
where  strikes  were  most  common,  and 
where  there  were  great  works  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  trades  imions 
were  powerful,  the  local  magistracy  was 
filled  with  persons  of  the  same  class 
as  the  employers — ^persons  deeply  in- 
terested in  mese  questions — and  it  would 
be  a  very  unfortimate  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  give  jurisdiction  to  such  persons 
imder  such  circumstances.  He  tiiought 
if  such  jurisdiction  were  conferred  upon 
magistrates,  it  should  be  given  to  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  There  was  this  further 
objection — ^that  they  were  seeking  to  in- 


troduce into  a  special  Act,  applying  sped- 
aUy  to  trades  unions,  geneitil  provisions 
which,  if  they  had  any  bearing  at  all, 
should  apply  to  every  person  in  the 
community.  This  Bill  was  applicable, 
not  only  to  members  of  trades  unions, 
but  to  all  persons  who  did  certain  acts. 
If  these  offences  were  to  be  made  penal 
for  every  person  who  committed  them, 
he  thought  the  Qt)vemment  Bill  was  not 
the  place  to  introduce  such  a  clause  as 
this.  It  would  be  far  better  if  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  were  to  put  these 
offences  into  a  separate  Act,  where  they 
would  be  dealt  with  as  offences  entirely 
apart  from  trades  unionism,  and  which 
should  declare  that  whoever  committed 
them,  whether  he  was  a  member  of  a 
trades  union  or  not,  would  be  subject  to 
certain  penalties.  All  the  best  men  con- 
nected with  trades  unions  felt  that  such 
offences  as  rattening,  doggine,  and  hust- 
ling men  in  the  streets,  should  be  made 
penal.  With  respect  to  the  other  clauses, 
he  looked  upon  them  as  satisfactory, 
and  he  thought  that  the  Bill  did  all  that 
was  necessary.  In  the  15th  clause,  sub- 
section 6,  it  was  enacted  that — 

'*  The  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time 
make  regulations  respecting  registry  under  this 
Act,  and  respecting  the  seal  (if  any)  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  such  registry,  and  the  forms  to 
be  used  for  such  registry,  and  the  inspection 
of  documents  kept  by  the  registrar  under  this 
Act,  and  respecting  the  fees,  if  any,  to  be  paid  on 
registry  not  exceeding  the  fees  specified  in  the 
second  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  generally  for 
carrying  this  Act  into  effect." 

That  was  a  very  wide  clause,  and  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  Ihat  such 
words  would  be  inserted  as  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
isimply  with  respect  to  the  regulations  of 
the  registry,  and  not  with  respect  to  the 
rules  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  it 
for  registration.  In  the  19th  clause  there 
was  another  question  as  to  registration, 
which  was  of  some  little  importance 
— namely,  under  what  class  of  societies 
trades  imions  were  to  be  registered — 
whether  imder  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act  or  the  Joint-stock  Companies  Act. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proper  thing 
would  be  to  register  the  unions  imder 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  as  the  Joint- 
stock  Acts  were  framed  for  the  purposes 
of  commercial  associations,  and  were 
worked  by  a  machinery  which  was  inap- 
plicable to  such  unions.  He  thought  tlus 
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Bill  would  do  away  with  almost  all 
the  difEculties,  and  heartbumings,  and 
jealousiesj  wliicli  had  been  so  prevalent 
among  members  of  trades  unions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  legislation  of  past  years, 
and  which  was  regarded  by  them  as  ex- 
tremely one-sided  and  penal.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  unions  as  legal  asso- 
ciations would  greatly  help  the  system 
of  arbitration  which  had  done  so  much 
to  settle  disputes  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  and  reserving  his 
opinion  on  the  3rd  clause,  he  should  give 
his  hearty  support  to  the  Bill,  which,  he 
believed,  would  work  extremely  well. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
hon.  Members  were  perfectly  agreed 
as  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Bill 
and  ready  to  support  it  on  the  second 
reading,  although  there  were  many  who 
would  wish  to  make  alterations  in  its 
clauses ;  but  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  T.  Hughes) 
said  they  should  recognize  aU  kinds  of 
combinations  not  for  illegal  purposes,  he 
forgot  that  their  recognition  legalized. 
The  law  could  legalize  combinations 
for  all  purposes.  The  real  principle  at 
which  they  had  arrived  was  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  aid,  combinations  of 
all  sorts  should  be  promoted  by  the  law 
on  condition  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  proceedings  to  militate  against  the 
pubuc  interest,  and  nothing  of  either 
violence  or  fraud.  This  was  a  principle 
which  they  had  largely  adopted  in  pro- 
motiag  friendly  societies,  which  nad 
formerly  been  treated  as  conspiracies, 
and  the  category  of  friendly  societies  had 
been  gradually  enlarged,  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  aid  on  which  they  were 
based  had  been  admitted  to  be  of  ge- 
neral application.  The  old  objection  to 
friendly  societies  was  found  to  be  a  false 
one,  and  the  law  had  restricted  the  pub- 
lic from  entering  into  many  very  useful 
combinations.  The  principle  of  these 
societies  had  now  been  recognized,  not 
only  for  benefit  purposes,  but  also  for 
trade  co-operation.  ilSnployers  of  labour 
were  in  themselves  a  great  combination, 
and  there  ought  to  be  a  countervailing 
power  permitted  to  the  employed  to 
g^ard  their  own  interests.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  this  measure  would  lead,  not 
only  to  co-operation  on  each  side,  but  to  a 
great  deal  of  co-operation  between  these 
two  parties  and  to  the  constitution  of 
joint  boards  of  conciliation.  The  best 
way  to  proceed  was  for  the  two  to  act 

Mr.  T.  Hughes 


together ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  law 
should  not  be  such  as  to  render  the  one 
side  powerful  and  the  other  weak.  His 
own  objection  to  the  Bill  generally  was 
that  it  seemed  to  needlessly  complicate 
the  subject.  If  we  had  recognized  the 
general  principle  of  combinations  for 
mutual  aid,  why  not  act  upon  it,  in  the 
case  of  trades  unions,  so  as  to  bring 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  prin- 
ciple ?  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  great 
fault  to  make  a  new  law  for  every  case, 
as  they  had  made  a  separate  Factory 
Act  for  every  trade.  Uniformity  in  the 
^plication  of  principle  was  one  of  the 
laV^fl^hief  merits  ;  and  want  of  uni- 
formity^^s,  in  itself,  an  evil.  What 
was  thereto  prevent  trades  unions,  so 
far  as  their  (^^ation  was  for  benefit 
purposes  capable^of  calculation,  from 
being  brought  undeir^e  Friendly  So- 
cieties' Acts  ;  all  benefit  BQcieties  might 
be  brought  under  one  princi^lle»  and  the 
law  should  give  them  its  protec^on,  and 
allow  them  to  sue  and  be  sued,  piijovided 
they  would  submit  to  the  condition^that 
would  prevent  their  militating  ag#iiist 
the  general  good.  Trades  unions  iljad 
two  purposes — they  were  trade  societiJ 
and  they  were  benefit  societies.  In 
latter  respect  there  could  be  no  reasoift 
why  they  should  not  come  under  the  \ 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts.  The  trade  de-  ' 
partment  was  not  equally  capable  of 
calculation.  But  what  reason  had  been 
assigned  why  these  trade  societies  should 
not  also  be  brought  under  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  legalized  combinations 
which  had  been  so  widely  extended  of 
late  years  for  various,  purposes?  Ho 
believed  he  might  state,  on  the  high 
authority  of  the  late  Sir  G-eorge  Come- 
wall  Lewis,  that  all  such  societies  should 
be  brought  under  the  law.  The  two  ob- 
jections made  against  this  Bill  had  been 
on  account  of  the  3rd  clause,  the  penal 
clause,  and  on  account  of  the  terms  of 
registration.  There  were  special  crimes 
which  had  sprung  out  of  trades  unions ; 
but  it  is  said  these  could  have  been 
brought  under  the  general  criminal  law. 
He  did  not  himself  see  any  stigma  at- 
tached to  trades  unions  by  dealing  with 
their  abuses  in  the  Act  which  legalized 
them,  any  more  than  similarly  dealing 
with  public-house  abuses  in  Licensing 
Acts  stigmatized  that  trade.  But  if  such 
an  objection  were  seriously  felt  it  might 
be  easily  met.  K  the  special  acts  were 
added  to  the  category  of  crimes  in  a 
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Beparate  Bill,  the  whole  difficulty  would 
be  got  rid  of  at  once.  The  present  Bill 
had  grown  up  during  years  of  struggle, 
and  inquiry,  and  mutual  concessions, 
for  it  was  desirable  to  secure  the  result 
with  goodwill.  1£  what  he  had  sug- 
gested should  be  carried  out,  he  trusted 
that  care  would  be  taken  that  the  Act 
touching  the  crimes  would  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Boyal  Assent  was  given  to 
the  Trades  Unions  Bill,  as  nowever 
partial  the  abuses  of  trades  unions  might 
be,  still  it  would  not  be  safe  to  legalize 
their  use  without  security  against  such 
possible  abuse. 

Mr.  JESSEL  said,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  Bill  was  directed  to  any  such 
general  alteration  of  the  law  as  the  right 
non.  Gentleman  fSir  Charles  Adderley) 
supposed .  The  o  oj  oct  of  the  Bill  was  one 
whicli  he  believed  the  whole  House  ap- 
proved— ^namely,  to  eliminate  one  single 
element  of  illegality  from  the  constitution 
of  trades  unions,  this  element  being  that 
they  were  unlawful,  simply  because  they 
were  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  mo- 
ment the^^  eliminated  this  they  made 
them  lawful,  with  the  special  exception 
provided  by  the  Act,  He  entirely  agreed 
with  the  remarks  made  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Frome 

gir.  T.  Hughes)  as  to  special  class  legis- 
tion ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  this  legislation  was  not  fairly 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  class  le- 
gislation. Class  legislation  was  the  con- 
ferring of  special  privileges  on  a  single 
class  of  the  community,  or  enacting  special 
prohibitions  against  a  single  class  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others.  But  it  was  not 
class  legislation  to  prohibit  olBTences  by 
any  member  of  the  community  merely 
because  such  offences  were  committed 
usually  by  one  class  only.  Thtre  was  in 
our  criminal  legislation  an  enactment 
which  prohibited  the  possession  of  house- 
breaking implements  by  any  member  of 
the  community.  This  might  be  said  to  be 
class  legislation  as  regarded  burglars, 
because  no  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity carried  about  with  them  house- 
breaking implements.  But  this  was  not 
class  legislation ;  and  if  we  prohibited  the 
offences  which  had  been  described  as 
"rattening"  and  ** picketing,"  it  was  no 
answer  to  say  that  here  was  class  legis- 
lation, because  they  were  not  offences 
likely  to  be  committed  except  by  handi- 
craftsmen. The  complaints  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  on  the  ground  of  the  prohi- 


bitory enactments  included  in  the  Bill, 
were  not  well  founded.  He  thought  the 
working  classes  had  great  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  defining 
the  offences  for  which  they  were  to  be 
punished.  On  this  question  Common 
Law  Judges  had  differed  in  opinion,  and 
it  might  be  concluded  that  they  always 
would  differ  when  it  was  considered  that 
they  had  to  look  back  to  ancient  decisions 
and  from  them  to  educe  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Though  we  might  be  agreed  as  to  a 
principle,  it  was  difficult  to  agree  as  to 
its  application  to  a  totally  different  state 
of  circumstances  from  that  which  for- 
merly existed.  If  we  simply  abolished 
the  combination  laws,  and  left  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  common  law,  we 
should  transfer  that  accurate  definition 
of  crime,  which  ought  to  be  the  province 
of  legislation,  to  the  Judges,  and  we 
should  leave  whole  classes  in  utter  un- 
certainty as  to  what  their  duties  and 
obligations  were.  Whether  the  defini- 
tions given  in  the  Bill  wore  accurate,  or 
whether  they  admitted  of  improvement 
was,  of  course,  a  question  for  Committee ; 
but  the  working  classes  would  wish  to 
see  the  offences,  whatever  they  might  be, 
accurately  and  carefully  defined.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  5th  clause, 
which  introduced  a  new  principle  as  re- 
garded contracts ;  for  this  was  the  first 
attempt,  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  make  a 
legal  contract  not  enforceable  by  law. 
It  was  an  illogical  proposition,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  to  call  that  a  contract 
which  could  not  be  enforced ;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  law  at  present, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  objectionable 
to  enact  such  a  thing.  It  had  lately  been 
often  enacted  that  certain  persons,  such 
as  women  and  children  under  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
tract, and  this  had  been  extended  to  tlie 
case  of  some  tenant-farmers  in  Ireland ; 
but  always  on  the  gi-ound  tliat  they  were 
not  competent  to  contract,  and  that  it 
was  for  their  own  benefit  that  the  power 
should  be  withdrawn ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  it  had  been  proposed  that  men, 
fully  competent  to  enter  into  a  contract 
which  was  unobjectionable,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enforce  it.  It  was  an  intel- 
ligible j)roposition  that  certain  contracts 
were  opposed  to  jmblic  policy  and  that 
they  should  be  invalid,  but  the  pro- 
position of  the  Bill  was  not  tliis.  It 
had  been  said  they  were  to  assimilate 
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trades  unions  to  dubs,  so  that  mem- 
bers were  to  be  entitled  to  pay  their 
subscriptions  or  leave  them  alone  as  they 
liked;  but  members  of  clubs  could  be 
compelled  to  pay  their  subscriptions  un- 
less they  gave  notice  of  their  intention 
to  withdraw.  We  were  every  day  telling 
the  labouring  classes  that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs,  and 
were  we  to  refuse  them  the  recognition 
of  contracts  which  were  not  obnoxious  to 
the  general  law  of  the  country?  He 
would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  that  it  would  be  better 
to  declare  that  certain  contracts  which 
were  mischievous  in  themselves,  and 
which  were  contrary  to  the  general  po- 
licy of  the  law,  shoiild  be  invalid.  That 
was  a  well-known  principle,  and  such 
invalidity  need  not  draw  with  it  conse- 
quences which  had  been  found  incon- 
venient. The  13th  clause  said  that  an 
auditor  appointed  by  the  managers  of  a 
trade  imion  should  decide  what  sums 
were  properly  expended  and  what  were 
not ;  and  as  the  clause  stood,  if  the  ma- 
naging body  thought  that  any  application 
of  funds  towards  a  strike  was  not  de- 
sirable, the  auditor  appointed  by  them 
could  disallow  the  payment,  although  it 
might  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  and  the  imfortunate  trea- 
surer would  have  to  pay  the  money  out 
of  his  own  pocket — this  should  be  al- 
tered. As  to  contract,  it  would  be  simpler 
and  wiser  to  declare  that  such  and  such 
a  contract  should  be  invalid;  but  such 
invalidity  should  not  prevent  the  caUing 
the  treasurer  to  accoimt,  or  any  other 
special  object  which  it  was  desirable  to 
accomplish,  and  that  could  be  done  with- 
out inmnging  the  general  policy  of  the 
law.  Without  entering  further  into  the 
discussion  of  details,  he  should  only 
record  his  opinion  that  the  working 
classes  would  be  glad  to  find  that  it 
would  no  longer  be  several  statutes,  but 
one  short  code,  that  would  tell  them 
what  they  could  not  do,  and  what  they 
could  do,  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mb.  HEEMON  said,  that  when  the 
Bill  was  introduced  he  had  promised  it 
his  support,  and  he  saw  no  reason  now  for 
withdrawing  it.  He  could  not  agree  that 
trades  unions  were  unmitigated  blessings, 
either  to  the  working  classes  or  to  the 
country  at  large.  He  believed  that  com- 
binations, bot£  of  masters  and  men,  were 
equally  objectionable.  Representing  a 
constituency   whose    chief  employment 
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was  daily  labour,  he  had  consulted  both 
the  employers  and  the  employed  on  it, 
and  from  neither  of  them  had  he  re- 
ceived any  objection  to  the  Bill.  There- 
fore, he  felt  bound  to  consider  that  they 
supported  it,  and  he  should  do  the  same. 
He  was  glad  that  the  Bill  contained  legal 
protection  to  the  funds  of  the  trades 
unions.  He  regretted  that  this  Bill  did 
not  attempt  to  constitute  some  legal 
Court  to  which  disputes  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  might  be  referred, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  he  saw  that 
there  might  be  great  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  decisions  of  such  a  Court  binding 
upon  the  parties  interested.  If  a  little 
mutual  forbearance  were  exorcised  at 
the  commencement  of  strikes,  matters 
might  easily  be  managed.  He  was  sorry 
to  have  heard  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Frome  (^.  T. 
Hughes)  with  reference  to  the  black 
list ;  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  was 
in  happy  ignorance  of  that  part  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Bill, 
which  he  regarded  as  being  a  good 
measure.  He  did  not  like  the  drd 
clause,  however,  which  covered  matters 
which  might,  he  thought,  be  met  by 
common  law ;  and,  coupled  with  Clause 
21,  it  was  very  objectionable.  By  the 
latter,  magistrates  who  were  employers 
might  Bit  fn  the  bench,  judging  L/utes 
between  men  and  employers,  and  having 
to  interpret  the  very  peculiar  clauses 
about  molestation  and  obstruction  ;  and 
the  disqualification  of  masters  in  the  same 
trade  as  that  with  which  the  case  was 
connected  sitting  in  judgment  was  not 
enough.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
prefer  stipendiary  magistrates;  and, 
where  there  were  no  such  judges,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  tlie  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Mr.  Potter). 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  it  might  be  desirable  that  he 
should  briefiy  explain  the  scope  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill.  It  was  not  a  measure 
which  dealt  with  trades  unions  only, 
inasmuch  as  it  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  whole  law  of  combination,  whether 
entered  into  by  trades  unions,  or  any 
other  body  of  individuals.  In  pursuit 
of  combination,  persons  might  be  guilty 
of  certain  acts,  in  themselves  objection- 
able, which  the  common  law,  or  any  ex- 
isting statute,  did  not  touch,  and  which 
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oould  be  dealt  with  now  only  by  ezpen- 
■iye  and  uncertain  means.  The  Srd 
dauee  would  provide  for  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  loft  to  vaguenesa  and  un- 
certainty, and  the  definition  of  which 
had  been  enforced  in  different  ways  by 
different  Judges,  sometimes  extremely 
harshly  and  unfiEiirly.  The  Goremment 
had  endeavoured  to  limit  carefully  what 
acts  only  should  be  criminal ;  what  acts 
should  be  deemed  to  constitute  '^  moles- 
tation "  and  ^*  obstruction ;"  and  for  none 
others  in  pursuit  of  combination  shoidd 
persons  De  punishable.  It  might  or 
might  not  be  successful  legislation ;  but 
it  was,  at  all  events,  clear  and  intelli- 
gible. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
m  Dover  (Mr.  Jessel)  objected  that, 
while  combination  was  rendered  lawful, 
there  was  no  legal  sanction  given  for 
enforcement  of  their  engagements.  He 
(the  Solicitor  General)  concurred  in  the 
dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  to  the 
effect  that,  if  such  agreements  were  en- 
forceable at  law,  they  should  be  also  en- 
forceable in  equity.  And  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  called  upon  to  en- 
force strikes;  actions  maintcunable  for 
breaches  of  contract  not  to  work;  and  all 
manner  of  litigation  which  lawyers  would 
look  upon  as  profitable,  but  which  the 
country  at  large  would  not  long  stand. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
this  Bill  they  were  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject which  stood  by  itself ;  and,  though 
its  provisions  were  not  to  be  judged  by 
lawyers,  or  by  logic,  it  would  abide  the 
test  of  common  sense.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  the  House  would 
consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  believed 
the  Bill  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to  settle 
along-disputed  question  ;  and  considered 
it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  satisfactory 


measure.  The  chief  objection  to  it  was 
the  Srd  clause ;  and,  with  respect  to  it, 
there  were  many  offences  there  made 
penal  which  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  see  punished  imder  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country.  He  hoped  that  the 
clause  would  be  omitted  from  the  Bill. 

Mb.  H.  a.  HERBERT  said,  he 
thought  the  3rd  clause  ought  to  be 
omitted;  it  was  so  difficult  to  define 
what  "  molestation  "  was. 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  that  while  they 
secured  to  the  fullest  extent  the  civil 
rights  of  the  trades  xmions,  it  was  ne- 
cessaiy  also  to  protect  the  workmen 
themselves  against  intimidation  and  mo- 
lestation. THiere  were  certain  offences 
described  by  these  terms  which  were 
not  met  by  the  criminal  law ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Government,  in 
dealing  with  them  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed, had  taken  a  course  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  tbrough  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitUd 
for  Thursday  23rd  March. 


MEDICAL  ACT  (1858)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Oq  Motion  of  Dr.  Lush,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Medical  Act,  1858,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Dr.  Ldih,  Mr.  Mumdilla,  and  Dr.  Briwer. 

Bill  pretetUed,  and  read  the  first  time.   [Bill  72.] 


MEDICAL  ACT   (1858)   AMENDMENT  (NO.  2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bradt,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj 
Mr.    Bradt,    Mr.    Hayiland  •  Burkb,  and   Mr. 

MURPHT. 

HouM  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelye  o'clock. 
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Full  Power  to  the  JSarl  de  Grey  and  Eipon,  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Norihcote^  Sir  Edward 
Thornton^  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  Montague  Bernard,  Esq,,  to 
negotiate  with  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States* 

VICTOEIA  E. 

VICTOEIA,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  To  all  and  singular  to 
whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting.  Whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
sing in  a  friendly  spirit  with  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  on  tne  part  of  Our 
Good  Friends  tiie  United  States  of  America,  the  various  questions  on  which 
differences  have  arisen  between  Us  and  Our  said  GkK)d  Friends,  and  of  treating 
for  an  Agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  their  amicable  settlement.  We  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  invest  fit  persons  with  fiiU  power  to  conduct  on  Our  part  the 
discussions  in  this  behalf :  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  reposing  especial  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  loyalty,  diligence,  and  circumspection  of  Our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  George  Frederick  Samuel, 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Bipon,  Viscount  Goderich,  a  Peer  of  Our  United  Eongdom, 
President  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  4c.,  &c.,  of  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor 
Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Companion  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c.,  &c. ;  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  Our  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Our  Good  Friends 
the  United  States  of  America,  &c.,  &c. ;  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John 
Alexander  Macdonald,  KTiight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  a  Member  of  Our  Pnvy  Coimdl  for  Canada,  and  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney- General  in  Our  Dominion  of  Canada,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  of  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Montague  Bernard,  Esquire,  Chichele  Professor  of  International 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; — have  named,  made,  constituted,  and  appointed, 
as  We  do  by  these  presents  name,  make,  constitute,  and  appoint  mem  Our 
undoubted  High  Commissioners,  Procurators,  and  Plenipotentiaries:  GKving  to 
them,  or  to  any  three  or  more  of  them,  all  manner  of  power  and  authority  to 
treat,  adjust,  and  conclude  with  such  Minister  or  Ministers  as  may  be  vested  with 
similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  Our  Good  Friends  the  United  States 
of  America,  any  Treaties,  Conventions,  or  Agreements  that  may  tend  to  the 
attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  end,  and  to  sign  for  Us  and  in  Our  name 
everything  so  agreed  upon  and  concluded,  and  to  do  and  transact  all  such  other 
matters  as  may  appertain  to  the  finishing  of  the  aforesaid  work  in  as  ample 
manner  and  form,  and  with  equal  force  and  efficacy,  as  We  Ourselves  could  do  if 
personally  present :  Engaging  and  promising  upon  Our  Royal  Word,  that  what- 
ever things  shall  be  so  transacted  and  concluded  by  Our  said  High  Commissioners, 
Procurators,  and  Plenipotentiaries  shaU  be  agreed  to,  acknowledged,  and  accepted 
by  Us  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  that  We  wm  never  suffer,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  part,  any  person  whatsoever  to  infringe  the  same,  or  act  contrary  thereto,  as 
far  as  it  lies  in  Our  power. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United  Eangdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  affixed  to  these  Presents,  which  We  have 
signed  with  Our  Koyal  Hand. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Our  reign. 
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is  reprinted  from  a  Pamphlet  or  some  authorised  Report. 

When  in  the  Index  a  f  is  prefixed  to  a  Name  or  an  Oflice  (the  Member  having  accepted  or 
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Speeches  on  those  Subjects  were  delivered  in  the  speaker's  private  or  official  character,  as  the 
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ABINGER,  Lord 
Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address 
for  Correspondence,  1487 

Abyssinia 

Envcy  of  Prince  Kcusa,  of  Ahytiifda,  Obser- 
vations, Question,  Mr.  Powell ;  Reply,  Vis- 
count Enfield  ;  short  debate  thereon  Mar  10, 
1774 

AJbyeHnicai  War,  Cut  of  the,  Question,  Mr. 
Hunt ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor-  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Mar  13, 1873 

AoLAjny,  Mr.  T.  D.,  Devonshire^  i\r. 

Durham  Church  Leaseholds,  Res«  1610 
Local  Burdens,  Adjustment  of,  1980 

Addsrusy,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  C.  B.,  Stafford- 
shirs,  JV. 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1288 
Canada — Defences  o^  1678, 1773 
Sanitary  Commission — Local  Government,  162 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2089 
Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  223, 
225 

YOL.  COiy.    [thibd  S2BISS.] 


Admiralty — 27te  Board  of 

Moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  reference  to  the 
recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  and  the  practical  working  of  the  De- 
partment" {The  Duke  of  Somerset)  Fa  16, 
29ff ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ;  List 
of  the  Committee,  315 

Adminutraiion  of  Naval  Affairs,  Observa- 
tions, Lord  Henry  Lennox:  Reply,  Blr. 
Gladstone  ;  debate  thereon  Feb  17,  455 

New  Firtt  Lord,  Question,  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  7, 1005 

Sir  Spencer  Robineon,  Questions,  Mr.  Kin- 
naird,  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  18, 
162  (Pari.  Papers  No.  37) 


Adulteration  of  Food,  ftc.  Bill 

(iff.  Munts,  Mr,  WhUweU,  Mr.  Dixon) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1*  •  Feb  16  [BUI  41] 
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Advocate,  The  Lord  (Bight  Hon.  G. 
YouKO,    Wigtofij  Sfc, 

Citation  Amendment  (SootUnd),  2R.  1115 

Edaoation  ( Scotland )~Gntntf  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic School!,  941 

Education  (Scotland),  Leaye,  197,  219,  220, 
494  ;  2R.  951,  985 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1589 

Scotland — Game  Ijiwi,  696 
Road  Reform.  491 
Titles  to  Land,  495 

Africa 

Oovemor  of  Wettem  Coast — Sierra  Leone, 
Question,  Colonel  Beresford ;  Answer,  Bifr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  Mar  9, 1675 

South  Africa,  Aroendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply 
Mar  3,  To  leare  out  from  *'  That "  and  add 
*'  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  take 
steps  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Con- 
federation of  the  British  Possessions  in  South 
Africa  and  of  the  adjacent  territories  is  prac- 
ticable "  {Mr,  Robert  Fowler),  1275 ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  **  That  the  words,  Ao, ;"  after 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Aoae-Ellis,  Hon.  L.  G.  F.,  Kilkenny  Co. 

Ireland— Westmeath,  ^.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1024 

Akroyd,  Mr.  E.,  Halifax 

Post  OflSoe— Small  Parcels,  Res.  2012 

Amcotts,  Colonel  W.  0.,  Lincolnshire, 
Mid. 

Local  Taxation,  Res.  1065 
Anderson,  Mr.  G.,  Glasgow 

Armj  Administration,  Res.  609 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1967 

Brazil— Claims  of  British  Subjects,  939 

Citation  Amendment  (Scotland),  2R.  1113 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  217 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  192 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2044 

Anson,  Major  Hon.  A.  H.  A.,  BewHey 
Army  Regulation,  882 

Anstbxjtheb,  Sir  B.,  Fifeshire 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1570, 

1586 
Scotland— Firth  of  Forth,  Defence  of  the,  1271 

Arbttthnot,  Major 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1451 

Argyll,  Duke  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 
India) 
Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 

Correspondence,  1497, 1498 
Ihdla— Finances,  1162 

Armsy  Export  of,  to  Belligerent  States 

Questions,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr.  Bourerie  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Sfeaker,  Mr.  Gladitone  Mar  10, 1764 


Arict 

Army  Reserve  Fund-^Cfuards^  Reserve  Fund, 
Question,  Mr.  Stapleton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card- 
weU  Mar  6, 1385 

Artillery 

Bronze  Field  Ouns,  Question,  Mr.  Osborne; 
Answer,  Sir  Ilenry  Storks  Mar  2, 1165 

Rifled  OuHS~^ContinuaHcn  of  Returns,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  John  Hay ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Storks  Feb  23, 758 

Breeeh'Loaders  to  Regiments,  Question,  Colonel 

North;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks  Mar  9, 

1678 
Central  Arsenal,  Question,  Captain  Dawson- 

Damer ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Fdt  23,  750 
Christchureh  Barracks,  Question,  Mr.  G.  Ben- 

tinck  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  13,  1872 
Commissions,  Stemp  Duties  on.  Question,  Sir 

John  Hay ;   Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  3, 

1273 
Fleetwood  Barracks,  Question,  Mr.  Castwick ; 

Answer,  Mr.  GardweU  Mar  6, 1388 

FortiJleaHons — Defences 
Protedion  of  Liverpool,  jrc,  Question,IVisoonnt 

Sandon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  16,  323 
Scotland  —  Firth  of  Forth,  Defence  of  the. 

Question,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther;  Answer, 

Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  3, 1271 

Leave  of  Absence  to  Officers,  Question,  Mr. 
Lea  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  6,  1388 

Married  SubaUems — Female  Servants,  Ques- 
tion, Lord  Garlics;  Answer,  Mr.  C^tirdwell 
Mar  6, 1385 

Military  Academies — Sons  of  MiUUa  Officers, 
Question,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  2,  1165 

Military  Attachi  at  Paris,  Reports  of  the. 
Question,  Sir  Robert  Pe^l;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Mar  7,  1504 

Military  AttachSs,  Pay  and  Allowances  of. 
Questions,  Mr.  Montague  Guest,  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  Answers,  Viscount  Enfield  Mar  10, 
1771 

MHitanj  A  ttachis  with  the  Prussian  and  French 
Armies,  Question,  Captain  Beaumont ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  28, 1036 

Military  Districts,  Question,  Mr.  Eastwick  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  20,  492 

Military  Excaninaiions  —  University  Candi- 
dates.  Question,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  CardweU  Feb  27,  936 

Military  Labour,  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  20,  495 

MHitary  Train,  Officers  of.  Question,  Mr.  A. 
Smith ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  3, 1270 

Militia 

Royal  Flintshire  Rifle  Militia,  Breechloaders 

to.    Question,    Mr.    Raikes;    Answer,    Mr. 

Cardwell  Feb  16,  823 

Volunteers  in  the  Militia,  Question,  Mr.  Si- 

monds;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Afar  2,  1166 

Promotion — Indian  Staff  Corps  Scale,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Eastwick ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Feb  28,  1033 

Reeruitingf  Question,  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  16,  321 

Small  Pox  in  the  Guards,  Question,  Colonel 
Wilson  Patten ;  Answer,  Mr.  CardweU  Mar  7, 
1504 
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Ammunition  for  ths  Volunieert,  QoettioD, 
Colonel  C.  H.  Liodrnj ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Storks  Mar  10,  1768 

Camps  of  Jnttructioiit  Qaestion,  Mr.  Hambro  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Card  well  Mar  3,  1274 

Volunteer  Uniform$  and  Eqmpmientg,  Question, 
Mr.  Haryey  Lewis;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Feb  20,  491  ;  Question,  CapUin  Dawson- 
Damer  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  23,  750 

Volunteers  in  Militia  Re^meitU,  Question,  Mr. 
Simonds;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  2, 
1166 

Wages  of  Soldiers,  Question,  Mr.  Dickinson  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  CardweH  Feb  21, 583 

Yeomanry  Cavalry^  Question,  Mr.  Milles ;  An* 
■wer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  27.  936 

Yeomanry  Regiments,  Rifle  Ranges,  Question, 
BIr.*  Algernon  Egerton ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card- 
well  Mar  7, 1503 


Army  Administration  —  Commander-in- 
Chief 

Moved,  *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no 
soheme  for  Military  reorganisation  can  be 
regarded  as  complete  which  does  not  alter 
the  tenure  of  the  Command  in  Chief  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  best 
administrative  talent  and  the  most  recent 
military  experience  from  time  to  time  existing 
in  the  British  Army  "  {Mr,  Trevelyan)  Feb  21, 
590 ;  after  long  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  83, 
N.  201 ;  M.  118 


Army  —  Militia   Appointments  —  Eayai 
Cornwall  Rangers  Militia 

Moved,  *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  all  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  nomination  of  an  oflloer  for 
command  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Rangers 
Militia  "  ( The  Lord  Vivian)  Mar  7,  1483 ; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Arm^    Regulation    BiU  —  Miscellaneous 
Questions 

Question,  Sir  John  Pakington ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Cardwell  Feb  20,  496;  Question,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  23, 
762  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Raikes,  Migor  Anson, 
Major  Dickson;  Answers,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Feb  24,  832 

Abolition  of  Purchase 

Questions,  Mr.  Guest,  Mr.  Bristowe  ;  Answers, 

Mr.  CardweU  Feb  20,  497 
Promotion  by  Selection,  Question,  Lord  Eustace 

Cecil ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  20,  493 
Promotion  of  Colonels,   Question,  Sir  Henry 

iloare  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  24,  830 
Provision  of  Funds,  Question,  Lord  Garlics  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  13,  1875 
Widows  of  Officers,  Question,  Colonel  C.  H. 

Lindsay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  24,830 


Commissions 

Appointments  to  First  Commissions,  Question, 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Jfar3,  1274 

Commissions  to  Parsed  Candidates,  Question, 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 
Feb  20,  493  ;  Question,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  23,  747 ;  Ques- 
tions, Colonel  Corbett,  Lord  Garlics ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  13,  1871 

Double  Commissions,  Question,  Mr.  Dent ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  6, 1394 

India — Reduction  of  Field  Artillery,  Question' 
Colonel  Barttelot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
Feb  28,  1028 

Pay  and  Promotion^  Question,  Mr.  Rylands ; 
Answer,  Captain  Vivian  itfar  10,  1771 

Repayment  of  Regulation  Price,  Question, 
Colonel  C.  H.  Lindsay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Card- 
well  Mar  9. 1676 

Retirement,  System  of,  Question,  Colonel  Bart- 
telot ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  2,  1164 

Retiring  Allowances,  Question,  Viscount  Bury ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Mar  3,  1272 

Tf^est  Indian,  Cape  Mounted,  and  Canadian 
Rifle  Regiments,  Question,  Mr.  Kennaway  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell  Feb  28,  1028  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Dease ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Storks 
Mar  U,  1981 


Army  Begulation  Bill 

{Mr,  Secretary    CardweU,   Sir   Henry   Knight 
Storks,  Captain  Vivian,  The  Judge  Advocate) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  V  •  Feb  \^  [BiU  39] 

Moved,  <*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«  "  Mar  6, 
1897 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "That"  and  add 
'*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  the  national  defences  and  the 
other  demands  on  the  Exchequer  do  not  at 
present  justify  any  Vote  of  Public  Money  for 
the  extinction  of  Purchase  in  the  Army  " 
{Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay) ;  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  words,  &o. ;"  after  long  debate, 
Moved, "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(^Lord  Elcho) ;  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  9,  1679  ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  bo  now  ad- 
journed "  {Sir  John  Pakington) ;  Debate 
further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  13,  1877;  after  long 
debate,  Debate  further  adjourned 


Attorney    General,  The  (Sir   E.   P. 
Collier),  Plymouth 

Court  of  Hustings  (London)  Abolition,  1501 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  Leave,  273 ; 

2R.  780, 797 ;  Motion  for  a  Select  Conunittee, 

1264,  1359 
Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  370 
Jury  Act,  The,  170 
Land  Transfer,  Res.  2029 
Patent  Laws,  Motion  tor  a  Committee,  1526 
Registration  of  Deeds,  dsc.  (Middlesex),  2R, 
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Aybton,  Right  Hon.  A.  S.  (Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works),  Tower  HamleU 

Metropolis — Qaestions,  Ao. 
Albert  Memorial,  758,  037 
Coarts  of  Justice,  New,  120 
Hyde  Park,  Carriage  Drive  in,  1763 
Natural  Ilistory  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 832 
St.  James's  Park,  829 
Wellington  Monument,  1980 

Palace  of  Westminster,  Decay  of  Stone  Work, 
If^O,  1031 

Patent  Museum,  168 

Post  Office,  The  New,  324 

Public  Offices,  New,  1386 

Bagwell,  Mr.  J.,  Clontnel 
Ireland — Volunteer  System,  759 

Bailey,  Sir  J.  R.,  JECerefordBhire 
Civil  Senrice  Commisaion,  1669 

Baines,  Mr.  E.,  Leeds 

Education  —  The    New    Code— Infiint   Sohool 
ChUdren,  1774 

Ball,   Right  Hon.  J.  T.,  Dublin  Uni- 
versity 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1358 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1354 
Ireland — Westmeath,  4k).  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1243 

Ballot  —  Parliamentary    and    Municipal 
Elections  Bill 

Question,   Mr.   Pim  ;    Answer,    Mr.    W.    E. 
Forster  Mar  19,  1669 

Bank  Holidays  Bill 

{Sir  John  Luhboek,  Sir  David  Salomons,  Mr. 

Bamett,  Mr.  Rathbone) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  Feb  21  [Bill  50] 

Bankruptcy  Act — Legislation  in  respect  of 
Peers  adjudged  Bankrupt 

Question,  The  Duke  of  Richmond ;   Answer, 
Earl  Granville  F«6  10, 117 

Babnett,  Mr.  H.,  Woodstock 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Oomm. 
cl  1,  1749 

Baettelot,  Colonel  W.  B.,  Sussex y  W. 

Army — System  of  Retirement,  1164 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1963 
Burials,  2R.  Amendt.  1124 
Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  2R.  822 
India— Field  Artillery,  1028 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Berhy  Bo. 

France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 
445 


Baxteb,  Mr.  W.  E.  (f  Secretary  to  the 

Admiralty,  afterwards  Secretary  to 

the  Treasury),  Montrose ^  Sfc. 
Convict  Prisons,  Clerks  of,  1669 
t  France  and  Prussia— The  War,  124 
t  Navy — Questions,  ^. 

Admiralty,  The,  474 

**  Captain,"  Loss  of  the,  168 

Chatham  Dockyard,  1384~ 

Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War,  321 

Deptford  Dockyard,  754,  936 

•*  Megsera,"  The,  1391 

Midshipmen's  Pay.  380 

Naval  Prise  Money,  252 

Nayal  Reserve,  1384 

Robinson,  Sir  S.— Case  of,  946 

Ships  of  War,  252 

Bazley,  Sir  T.,  Manchester 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  917 
International  Law,  Revision  of,  933 

Beach,    Sir  M.   E.    EEices-,  Gloucester' 

shire,  B. 
Education — Endowed  Schools,  316 
Education  of  the  Blind,  die.  2R.  1598 

Beatjchamf,  Earl 
Benefices  Resignation,  Comm.  cl,  5,  1977 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1864 

Beaumont,  Capt.  F.  E.  B.,  Durham,  8. 

Army — English  OflBcers  with  the  Prussian  and 

French  Armies,  1035 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1959 

Beaumont,  Mr.  Somerset  A.,   Wakefield 
Greeoe^Noel,  Mr.  F.,  Case  of,  761 

Benefices  Besignation  Bill 

(The  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester) 

I,  Presented,  after  short  debate ;  Bill  read  1* 
Feb  18, 160  (No.  7) 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  Feb  20, 
477 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  (**  this 
day  six  months  ")  ( The  Lord  Row%Uly) ;  after 
short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ("  now ") 
Ac. ;  resolved  in  the  afBrmativq ;  Bill  read  2* 

Moved,"  That  the  Committee  be  postponed  till 
Thursday  "  ( The  Lord  RomUly)  Mar  14, 1971 

Moved,  "  That  the  Ilouse  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  " 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  (**  now ")  and  insert 
(*'  on  Thursday  next ") ;  on  Question,  That 
(<'now,")  Ac;  Cont.  60,  Not-Cont.  23; 
M.  37  (No.  43) 

Bentinck,  Mr.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish- 
Whitehaven 

Army — Christchurch  Barracks,  1872 

Ireland — Westmeath,  die.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1259 

Metropolis — Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  832 

Navy— Admiralty,  The,  469 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  Amendt.  182,  192 

Unirersity  Tests,  Comm.c/.  13,  Amendt.  523, 528 
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Bbntinck  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W, 
Armj  Regulation,  2R.  1967 
Eleetions (Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  LeaTe, 

640,  763 
Highwaj  Billi.  1678 
Ireland — Wettroeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Gombina- 

tiont.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1026,  1223 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1104 
QflBoial  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1993 
Parliament — Husiiiess  of  the   House,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  189,  1111 

Berebford,  Colonol  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Priion  Labour,  584 

West  Coaat  of  Africa — Sierra  Leone,  1675 

Bessbobouoh,  Earl  of  (Lord  Steward) 

Parliament — Her   Majesty's   Answer  to   Ad- 
droM,  154 

BiBLEYy  Mr.  H.y  Manchester 

Export  of  Arms  to  Belligerent  States,  1764 

Bouverie,  Right  Hon.  E.  P.,  Kilmar- 
nocky  Sfc. 
Export  of  Arms  to  Belligerent  States,  1764 
Treaty  of    Paris  ( 1856)— Russell,   Mr.   Odo, 
Despatch  of,  1876 

BowRnro,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Exeter 
Metropolis — Cab  Fares,  586 

Bband,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Hertfordshire 
Army  Administration,  Res.  633 
Army  Regulation,  2 R.  1438 

JBrmil — Claitns  of  British  Subjects 

Question,    Mr.   Anderson ;    Answer,  Viscount 
Enaeld  Feb  27,  939 

Bkeweb,  Dr.  W.,   Colchester 

Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  227 

Bbioht,  Mr.  Jacob,  Manchester 

Jewish  Labour,  Religious  Restrictions  on,  588 

Bbight,  Mr.  R.,  Somersetshire,  E, 
Education — Grants  to  School  Managers,  1270 

Brinokman,  Captain  T.  H.,  Canterbury 
City 
Ireland — Qualification  for  Iligh  Sheriff,  Motion 
for  Papers,  659 

Bribe,  Colonel  S.  B.  Euggles-,  Essex,  E, 

Armj  Reguktion,  2R.  1926 
Bcclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  Motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  1358 

Bristowe,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 

Army  Organization,  497 
Brogdex,  Mr.  A.,    JFednesbury 

Dangerous  Manufactures,  631 

Mines  Regulation,  2R.  814 

Post  Office— Telegraph  Guide,  1169 


Brown,  Mr.  A.  H.,   Wenlock 

France  and  Prussia — The  War,  124 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  812 

Browne,  Mr.  G.  E.,  Mayo  Co, 

Ireland — Westmeath,  ^c.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1012 

Bruce,  Eight  Hon.  H.  A.  (Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Renfrewshire 

Burials,  2R.  1144 

Capital  Punishment,  760 

Census — Education,  1499 

Courts  of  Justice  and  Appeal,  1668 

Dangerous  Manufactures,  831 

Education  (Scotland),  762 

'*  £paminondas,"  Case  of  the,  1982 

Explosion  at  the  South  Wales  Colliery,  1982 

Factory  Acts—The  Workshops  Act,  320 

False  Weights  and  Measures,  167 

Fenian  Prisoners,  Released,  165 

Highway  Bills,  1678 

Infant  Life,  Protection  of,  318 

International  Exhibition — Expenses  of  Police, 
761 

Ireland  —  Distribution  of  Duplicate  Works — 
British  Museum,  ^.  757 

Jewish  Labour,  Religious  Restrictions  on,  588 

Licensing,  124,  1169 

Marriage,  Laws  of,  934 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
1600 

Metropolis— Cab  Fares,  587, 1596 
Local  GoTernment,  490 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  492,  829 

Mines  Regulation,  Leave,  193  ;  2 R.  816,  827 

Music  Halls,  1393 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  134 

Pedlars'  Certificates,  1036,  1037 

Pershore  Magistrates,  1765,  1984 

Prison  Labour,  584 

Prison  Ministers,  494 

Privy  Council,  Judicial  Committee  of  the,  1768 

Salmon  Fishery,  760 

Sanitary  Commission — Local  Government,  102 

Small  Pox  at  Great  Grimsby,  1382 

Stamp  Duties,  &c.  1170 

Stipendiary  Magistrates,  757 

Trades  Unions,  Leave.  257,  379  ;  2R.  2040 

Truck  Commission,  320 

Turnpike  Trusts,  167 

Bruce,  Sir  H.  H.,  Coleraine 

Post  OflBoo— Letters  of   Officers    at  Foreign 
Stations,  1869 

Briten,  Mr.  H.,   Carlow  Co, 

Ireland—Postmastershipof  Carlow,  1029, 1030 

BuccLEUciE,  Duke  of 
Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 
Correspondence,  1498 

BiTLWER,  Eiglit   Hon.  Sir   H.    Lytton- 

Tamworth 
black  Sea — Ncutralizjition  of,  498 
France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Rea.  427 
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Bnrialfl  Acts  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  CawUy,  Mr.  HoU,  Mr.  BirUy) 
e.  Acts  considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered ; 
read  I**  •  Mar  7  [BiU  6e] 

Borialfl  Bill  {Mr,  Otbwne  Morgan, 

Mr.  ffcu^ld,  Mr.  M'Arthur) 

e.  Acts  considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered ; 

read  !••  Ffb  \0  [Bill  7] 

Moved,  <<  *riuit  the  Bill  be  now  read  2** "  Mar  I, 

1116 
Amendt.  to  leare  out  **  now  "  and  add  **  open 

this  day  six  months"  {Colonel  Barttelot); 

after  long    debate.    Question    put,  "  That 

'now/  die. ; "  A.  211,  N.  U9  ;  M.  62  ;  Bill 

read  2"* 
Diyision  List,  Ayetand  Noet,  1151 

BuBKE,  Mr.  E.  Hayiland-,  Christehureh 

East  India  ReTenue  Aooounts,  Comm.  918 
Post  Office— Staff  of  the,  1271 

BiTEY,  Viscount,  Berwieh-on-Tweed 

Africa,  South,  1283 
Army — Retiring  Allowances,  1272 
Army  Administration,  Res.  621 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1967 

Buxton,  Mr.  C,  Surrey,  E. 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1282 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  U48 
Conduct  of  War  on  Land,  1984 
Metropolis — Local  GoTemment,  490 
University  Tests,  Comm.  el,  d,  006 

Cadoqan,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Crieklade 
Small  Pox  at  Great  Grimsby,  1882 

Cairns,  Lord 

Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 

Correspondence,  1488,  1492, 1495,  1498 
Benefices    Resignation,    IR.  160;    2R.  487; 

Comm.  el,  8,  Amendt.  1972,  1974;  el.  4, 

Amendt.  1975  ;  el.  5,  1977  ;  cl.  6,  Amendt. 

1978 
Criminal  Law — Acquittal  of  Martha  Torpey, 

1756 
Fenian    Prisoners,   Release    of.   Address  for 

Papers,  1621,  1627,  1642,  1653 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1859 ; 

Comm.  Amendt.  1969,  1970 
Presbyterian    Church    of    Ireland — Primitiye 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  2R.  1968 
Treaty  of  Paris — Neutralization  of  the  Black 

Sea,  239 
United  Sutes— The  Joint  Commission,  288 

Cambridge,    Duke   of  (Field   Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief) 
Defence    Commission,   Address   for   Returns, 
729,  731 

Cahebon,  Mr.  D.,  Invemessshire 
Post  Office-— Communication  with  the  Hebrides, 
816 


Campbell,  Mr.  H.,  Stirling,  Sfc, 

Education  (Scotland),  2R.  973 
Marriage  with  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
285 

Campebdown,  Earl  of  (Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty) 
Navy — Admiralty,  Board  of,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 305,  307 

Canada,  Dominion  of 
BritUh  Columl>%at  Question,  Viscount  Sandon  ; 

Answer,  Mr.   Knatchbull-Uugessen  Feb  13, 

164 
Defences  of  Canada,  Question,  Sir  Charles 

Adderley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Knatohboll-Hugessen 

lfiir9, 1673;  ifar  10, 1773 

Caitdlish,  Mr.  J.,  Sunderland 
National  Debt,  Res.  1534,  1558 
Vaccination    Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
225 

Cape   of    Good    JSope  —  I%e    Diamond 
diggings 
Question,  Sir  Harry  Vemey ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  Feb  16,  323 

Capital  Punishment  —  Report  of  Eoyal 
Commission,  1866 
Question,  Sir  George  Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Feb  23,  760 

Caracas — Mixed    Commission  on  British 
Claims 
Qnestion,  Mr.  Eastwick;   Answer,  Viscount 
Enfleld  Feb  20,  489 

Cabdwell,  Eight  Hon.   E.    (Secretary 
of  State  for  War),   Oxford  City 
Army — Questions,  Ac. 

Abolition  of  Purchase,  493,  497,  1875 
Appointments  to  First  Commissions,  1274 
Central  Arsenal,  750 
Christehureh  Barracks,  1872 
Claims  of  Officers,  1058 
Colonels,  Promotion  of,  830 
Commissions,  Double,  1394 
Commissions  to  Passed  Candidates,  748 
Direct  Commissions,  Passed  Candidates  for, 

1871 
English  Officers  with    the  Prussian    and 

French  Armies,  1036 
Fleetwood  Barracks,  1388 
Leave  of  Absence,  1389 
Married  Subalterns,  1385 
Military  Districts,  492 
Military  Labour,  495 
Military  Train,  1271 
Promotion,  1033 
*        Recruiting,  321 

Reserre  Fund,  1385 
Retirement,  System  of,  1165,  1272 
Royal  Flintshire  Rifle  MiUtia,  323 
Small  Pox  in  the  Guards,  1504 
Stamp  Duties  on  Commissions,  1278 
University  Candidates  Examinations,  937 
Volunteer  Uniforms,  491,  750 
Volanteert'  Expenses,  1274 
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Cabdwill^  Right  Hon.  E.  — cant. 

Volonteere  in  the  Militia,  ll6tt 
Wages  of  Soldiers,  584 
Widows  of  Officers,  831 
Teomanry  CaTalrj,  035 
Teomanrj   RegimeDts  and  Rifle   Ranges, 
1503 
Anny  Administration,  Res.  641 
Army  Regulation.  496,   497,  763,  832,  833; 

3R.  1441, 1465.  1676,  1893 
Ireland— Tipperary,  New  Barracks  at,  933 
Lirerpool,  Protection  of,  323 
Pope,  The — Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 

for  Papers,  658 
Sootlaad— Firth  of  Forth,  Defence  of  the,  1371 

OAJtsABYoy,  Earl  of 
Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Retarns,  693, 

713,  716,  717.  718,  719, 723 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge,  dtc.  2R.924;  Comm. 

d.9,  1159, 1160 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  Comm.  1970 
Prussia  and  Russia — Alleged  Secret  Treaty, 

1163, 1604 
United  States — Joint  Commission,  339 

OABKEonSy  Hon.  C,  Forfarshire 

Education  (ScotUnd).  Leare,  219 
Scotland— Mail  Trains,  1382 

Cartweight,  Mr.  W.  C,   Oxfordshire 
France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Rei. 

408 
Russia — Emperor   of    Russia    and    General 

Fleury,  748 

Cattle  Disease 

Importation  of  Infected  Beasts,  Question,  Mr. 

Alderman  W.  Lawrence ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster  JFV6  14,  253 
Rinderpest  in  France,  Question,  Mr.  M' Lagan ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  9,  1676 

Cave,  Bight  Hon.  S.,  ^ew  Shoreham 

Army — Commissions  to  Passed  Candidates,  747 
East  India  Rerenue  Accounts.  Comm.  889 
Education — New  Code.  Ros.  1827 
Merehant  Shipping  Surrey,  2R.688 
Patent  Ijiws,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1523 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2032 

Cavendish,    Lord    F.    C,     Yorkshire, 
jr.Ii.y  JV,  Div. 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  812 

Cawley,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Salford 

Burials,  2R.  1143 

l^aTy— Chatham  Dockyard,  1383 

CBOtt,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.,  Essex,   JF. 

Army— Abolition  of  Purchase,  493 

Appointments  to  First  Commissions,   1274 
Re-organization,  762 

Army  Administration,  Res.  618 

Army  Regulation,  2 R.  1943,  1050 

False  Weights  and  Measures,  167 


Ceylon — Passage  through  AdanCs  Bridge 
Observations,  Sir  James  Elphinstone;  Reply, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  24, 
834 

Ohadwick,  Mr.  D.,  Macclesfield 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1080 

Chambers,  Mr.  T.,  Marylehons 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal.  2R.  803 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

290  ;  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1559  ; 

ek  1,  1602 

Chancellob,  The  Lobd  (Lord  Katheb- 
ley) 

Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 

Correspondence,  1494,  1495 
Benefices  Resignation,  Comm.  cL  5.  1977 
Criminal  Law — Acquittal  of  Martha  Torpey, 

1757 
Juries  Act  Amendment.  2R.  561 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons).  2R.  1853  ; 

Comm.  1970 
Presbyterian    Church    of    Ireland — PrimitiTO 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  2R.  1968 
Tabla  of  Lessons— Ritual  Commission,  1266 

Chaxcellob  of  the  Excheqtjeb  (Eight 
Hon.  R.  Lowe),  London  University 
Abyssinian  War.  Cost  of,  1873 
CiTil  Service  Commission,  1670 
Debenture  Stocks,  Transfer  of,  1766 
Epping  Forest— Felling  Timber,  1875 
Fenian    Prisoners,    Release    of.   Address    for 

Papers.  1637,  1042 
GoTornment  Life  Insurance  Office,  319 
House  Tax  and  Landlords'  Income  Tax,  1388 
Income  Tax  Returns,  251 
Income  Tax — Servants  of  Private  Firms,  1550 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1351 
International  Exhibition  of  1871,  1383 
MarriAge  with  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

el  1, 1749 
National  Debt,  Res.  1554 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

108 
Wines,  Adulteration   of,  249  ;~Fortifying    in 

Bond,  1667 

Chaplin,  Mr.  H.,  Lincolnshire j  Mid. 
Ireland — ^Westmeath,  ^.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1196 

Charities,  ftc.  Exemption  Bill 

{Mr,  MimtM,  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.   Wheelhouse) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Muntx)  Feb  14,  274  ; 
BiU  ordered ;  read  I''  *  [  Bill  23] 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Salford 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  Amendt. 
783  :  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1359 
Infant  Life,  Protection  of,  318 

Chichester,  Bishop  of 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  ISCO 
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China 
China  and  Jcman  Comular  Bepovii,  1869, 
Question,  Mr.  White;  Aniwer,  Viwoant 
Enfield  Feb  23,  752 
Destruction  of  Comular  Buildings  at  Shanghai, 
Question,  Colonel  Sjkei ;  Answer,  Viscoont 
Enfield  ifar  2, 1168 


ChTJBOH  of  ENQLAin) 
Ritual  Commission,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Fd>  16,  317 
Table  of  Lessons^The  Ritual   Commission, 
Question,  Elarl  Stanhope ;  Answer,  The  Lord 
Chancellor;    short  dehate  thereon  Mar  8, 
1265 

Church  Bates  Abolition  (Scotland)  fiill 

( Jfr.  MLaren,  Mr.  Oraham,  Mr,  Craufurd, 
Mr.  Carnegie) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !••  Feb  22  [Bill  52] 

Citation  Amendment  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Oordon,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 

Armitstead) 

€.  Ordered  ;  read  1«»  Feb  10  [Bill  1] 

MoTed,  <<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2®  '*  Mar  1 
1113  ;  after  short  debate,  Bill  read  2^ 

Civil  Service  Commission — Ckusijleatian  of 
Pullie  Offices 
Question,  Sir    Joseph   Bailey ;   Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqaer  Mar  9, 1669 

Olanbioasde,  Marquess  of 

Ireland — Bankruptcy  Law,  376 
Law  Reform,  1602 

Olbveland,  Duke  of 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge,  ho.  Comm.  el.  5, 
1158 

OooHRANE,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  Baillie,  Isle  of 

Wight 
France    and    Germany — Entry    of    Prussian 
Troops  into  Paris,  378 
Siege  of  Paris,  1313 
France  and  Germany — ^Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

431 
Paris— Treaty  of  1856,  1502— Neutralization 

of  the  Black  Sea— The  Conference,  1870 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  125 

CoLEBROOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire,  8. 

Education  (Scotland),  LeaTe,2I8,  219 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1578 

OoLEBi^OE,    Sir  J.    D.,    see    Solicitor 
General,  The 

Collier,  Sir  E.  P.,  see  Attorney  Ge- 

l^RAL,  Tho 


Collins,  Mr.  T.,  Baton 

Burials,  2R.  1142 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

1599  ;  el.  1,  1602 
Registration  of  Deeds,  ^.  (Middlesex),  2R. 

1156 

CoRBETT,  Colonel  E.,  Shropshire,  8. 
Army — Direct  Commissions,  Passed  Candidates 
for,  1871 

Coroners  Bill 

{Mr.  Ooldney,Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  13  [BiU  20] 

OoRRANOE,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  K 

Education — National  School  Endowments,  1393 
Franoe  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

437 
Stamp  Duties,  ^,  1170 

CoRRiOAN,  Sir  D.  J.,  Dublin  City 

Burials,  2R.  1148 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  806 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  Leare, 
552 

India — Ciril  Engineers,  Res.  1848 

Ireland— Distribution  of  Duplicate  Works — 
British  Museum,  Ac.  757 

Ireland — Westmeath,  4c.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1212 

CoRRY,  Eight  Hon.  fl.  T.  L.,  Tprone  Co. 
Navy— Admiralty,  The,  467 

Committee  on  Designs  of  Ships  of  War, 
320 
NaTy  Estimates,  1671 

Connly  Courts  (Jurisdiction  and  Pro- 
cedure) Bill  (Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  WhUwell) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  *  Feb  14  [Bill  31] 


Coimty  Property  BOl 

{Mr.  Stopford'Saekville,  Mr,  Sunt,  Lord  Henleg) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I***  Feb  14  [Bill  20] 

Read  2**  ^  Feb  22 

Committee* ;  Report  Mar  1 

Read  3*»*  ifar  7 
I,  Read  l**{The  Duke  of  Richmond)  Mar  0 

(No.  35) 

Court  ofJSuitinge  {London)  Abolition  Bill 

Question,   Mr.  W.   U.   Smith ;    Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  Mar  7, 1500 

Courts  of  Justice  and  Appeal  Bills 
Question,  Mr.  Headlam;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Mar  9, 1668 

Courts  of  Justice,  The  New 
Question,  Mr.  O.  B.  Gregory ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Ayrton  Feb  10, 120 
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Oowpek-Templk,  Eight   Hon.   W.   P., 
Hdmpihire,  S. 
Edaoation— New  Code,  Rei.  182S 

ORAJTFXJBDf  Mr.  E.  H.  J.,  Ayr,  Sfe. 

Education  (Scotland),  2R.  981 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1591 

Obawfobd,  Mr.  E.  W.,  London 

Income  Tax — Serrants  of  PriTate  Finni,  1499 

Cbdcinal  Law 

Aeauittcd  of  Martha  Torpey,  Obserrationi, 
Qaestion,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Oairni  ; 
Replj,  The  Lord  Chancellor  Mar  10,  1753 

Capital  PunUhment — Report  of  CommUnon, 
1866,  Question,  Sir  George  «fenkinson  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bruce  Feb  23,  760 

CUrlu  of  Convict  Prisons— Votat /or  1869-70, 
1870-1,  Question,  Colonel  Gilpm;  Answer, 
Mr.  Stansfeld  Mar  6, 1393  ;  Question,  Colonel 
Gilpin  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Mar  9,  1669 

Infant  Life,  Protection  of,  Question,  Mr. 
Charley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  16,  818 

Maaistrates,  The  Pershore,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Mar  10,  1765  ; 
Mar  14, 1984 

Prison  Labour — ITie  Mat  Makers,  Question, 
Colonel  Beresford  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  21,  584 

Criminal  Law  —  Convicts  for  PoUtioal 
Offences — Release  of  Fenian  Prisoners 

Question,  Captain  Dawson-Damer ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce  Feb  13,  164 

Address  for,  **  Return  of  the  names  of  any  oon- 
▼icts  who  may  have  been  specially  discharged 
from  custody  since  the  1st  of  August  1870 
as  haying  been  political  offenders  ;  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  crimes  of  which  they 
bad  severally  been  couTicted,  and  the  dates 
of  their  conviction :  Also,  Copy  of  any  in- 
structions given  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which 
such  convicts  were  to  be  released,  and  to 
any  arrangements  made  for  sending  them 
away  from  the  United  Kingdom  "  {Earl  Qrey) 
Mar  9,  1604;  after  long  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to 

Ceoft,  Sir  H.  Q-.  D.,  Herefordshire 
Government  Life  Insurance  Office,  319 

Oboss,    Mr.    E.   Assheton,    Lancashire, 

Burials,  2R.  1139 

Education — School  Attendances,  1394 

Education— New  Code,  Res.  1801 

Ireland— Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawfal  Combina- 
tions, Comm.  1752 

Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  373 

Licensing,  124, 1169 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  136 

CxTBiTT,  Mr.  G.,  Surrey  J  W. 
Navy — Deptford  Dockyard,  754 


Custom  Souse  Officsrs^  Ori&vanees — Com" 
mittee  of  1869 

Question,  Mr.  Graves ;   Answer,  Mr.  Stansfeld 
Feb  21,  589 

CofltomB  and  Inland  Bevenue  Act  (1870) 

Extension  Bill        C^r.  Heron^  Mr,  Pirn) 
e.  Ordered;  read  !<>*  Feb  15  [Bill  83] 

Customs  and  Inland  Bevenne  Duties  Act 
(1869)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  Bourke,  Mr,  Cross,  Mr,  Beckett  Denison) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  l®  *  Mar  7  [BiU  69] 

CustomSf  Retirement  and  Compensation  in 
the 
Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stansftld 
Feb  27,  938 

Dalglish,  lir.  E.,  Glasgow 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1355 

Dalbymfle,  Mr.  0.,  Buteshire 
Education — Revised  Code,  1278 
Education  (Scotland),  2R.  965 
Factory  Acts— The  Workstiops  Act,  320 

Dalrymfle,  Mr.  D.,  Bath 

Burials,  2R.  1142 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1580 

Habitaal  Drunkards,  I«eave,  254 

Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  374 

Norwich  Writ,  234 

Dameb,  Captain  Hon.  L.  S.  W.  Dawsoit-, 
Portarlington 
Army— Central    Arsenal — Uniform  of  Volun- 
teers, 750 
Fenian  Prisoners,  Released,  164 
Ireland — Outrage  in  Mayo,  1983 

Dangerous  Manufactures  —  Licences  and 
Inspection 
Question,  Mr.  Brogden ;   Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  2i,  831 

Davison,  Bight  Hon.  J.  B.,  Durham 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1415 

Dawson,  Mr.  B.  Peel-,  Londonderry  Co, 

Ireland — Constabulary — Gun  Lioences  Act,  755 

Dease,  Mr.  E.,  Queen^s  Co, 
Army — Disbanded  Colonial  Regiments,  1981 

Debenture   Stocks,    Transfer  of —  Stamp 

Duties 
Question,    Mr.  J.   B.   Smith  :    Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  10,  1760 
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Ikfenee  Commimon — Ndfianal  DefitMM 
Address  for,  "  Returns  of  the  number  of  places 
which  it  was  recommended  by  the  Defenoe 
Commission,  1859,  should  be  fortified,  and 
of  which  the  fortifications  are  now  complete  : 
the  number  of  tents  and  tent  equipages  now 
Mn  store,  exoluaiTe  of  officers  and  hospital 
tents  :  the  amount  of  barrack  accommoda- 
tion in  England  and  ScoUand,  specified  ac- 
cording to  districts  and  counties :  the  barracks 
and  barrack  grounds  sold  or  disposed  of 
within  the  last  two  years"  {The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  Feb  28,  692 ;  after  long  debate. 
Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to 

Dklahuotty,  Mr.  J.,   Waierford  City 
Ireland — ^Westmeath,  &o.  Unlawful   Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1259 

De  la  Wabb,  Eaxl 
Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Retnmiy  745 

Denbigh,  Earl  of 
Rome— Occupation  of,  by  the  SoTereign  Pon- 
tifT,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  571 

Denison,  Eight  Hon.  J.  E.  {see  Spbakeb, 
The) 

Denison,    Mr.    0.  Beckett-,   Yorkshire, 

W,R.,  E.  Div. 
East  India  Reyenue  Accounts,  Comm.  913 
France  and  Germany — Re-viotnalling  of  Paris, 

169 
India — Finanoei,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  767 

Denman,  Hon.  G.,  Tiverton 
Marriage  with  a  Deceaaed  Wife's  Sister,  3B. 
293 

Dent,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Scarhorough 
Army — Commissions,  Double,  1394 
Education— New  Code,  Ree.  1799 

Debby,  Earl  of 
Fenian   Prisoners,    Release    of, ,  Address    for 
Papers,  1645 

Dickinson,  Mr.  S.  8.,  Stroud 

Army — Recruiting,  321 

Wages  of  Soldiers,  583 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  911 
Indiar>Clvil  Engineers,  1330 

College  for  Engineers,  1272 

Dickson,  Major  A.  G.  Dover 

Army  Administration,  Res.  631,  833 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1731 
Education— New  Code,  Res.  1808 

DiLKE,  Sir  0.  W.,  Chelsea,  8fe, 
Black  Sea  Conference,  119 
Russia  and  Prussia,  370 
Treaty  of  Paris— The  Conferenoe,  1671 


DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Mines  Regulation,  2R.  810 
OflBcial    Salaries,  Motion   ibr   a  Committee, 
1990 

D1M8DALE,  Mr.  B.,  Hertford 
Education  Act,  Working  of  the,  756 

Diplomatie  and  Consular  Services 

Select  Committee  appointed,  **to  inquire  into 
the  constitution  of  the  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Serrices  and  their  maintenance  on  the 
efficient  footing  required  by  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  "  {Mr. 
Botwerie) ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  23, 
827 

DiSBAEUy  Big^t  Hon.  B.,  Buckingham- 
shire 

EUctiona  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  589 

India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
773 

Ireland— Westmeath,  ike.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, 944 ;  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1003, 
1258, 1260 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
70, 102 

Princess  Louise — Marriage  Portion,  Res.  362 

Russia  and  Prussia — Alleged  Treaty  between, 
1501 

Treaty  of  Paris— Mr.  Odo  Russell,  839,  857 

DizoN,  Mr.  G.,  Birmingham 
Education— New  Code,  1674 
Education  (Scotland)— Granta  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Schools,  941 
Education  (Scotland),  Ltaye,  220 ;  2R.  984 

D0DD8,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 
Education — New  RcTised  Code,  1502 
Salmon  Fishery,  759 

DoDSON,  Mr.  J.  G.  (Cliainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means),  Sussex, 

E, 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
1600 

Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co, 

Ireland— Fisheries,  1166 
Ireland — Westmeath,  &o.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1024 

Dowse,   Mr.  R.  (Solicitor  General  for 

Ireland),  Londonderry  Bo, 
Ireland — High  Sheriff^  (Qualification  for,  587  ; 

Motion  for  Papers,  660 
Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1231, 1238 

Duchy  of  Lancaster — Accounts  of 
Personal  Explanation  {Sir  Robert  Peel)  Feb  20, 
498  ;    Question,   The   Enrl   of    Harrowby ; 
Answer,  Urd  Dufibriu  Feb  27,  927 
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Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant  (Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India),  El^tn,  Sfc. 
Cejlon-^Adam'B  Bridge,  837 
*Eut  IndiA  Accoants,  Comm.  868,  919 
IndiA — Qaestions,  Ac. 

Booas  Compenution  Committees,  1270 
College  for  Engineers,  1279, 1876,  1877 
Field  Artillery,  1028 
Finance,  376,  377 
Harbours,  1785 

North  West  Frontier  Medals,  1678 
Indian-Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1331,  1349 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  386 
India  OiBoe  Museum,  1980, 1081 


DuPFERm,  Lord  (Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster) 
Dnohy  of  Lancaster,  927,  982 
Fenian    Prisoners,    Release    of,    Address    for 

Papers,  1615,  1627 
Ireland— Bankruptcy  Law,  376 
Law  Reform,  1603 


JDurham  Church  Zeiueholds 

Moved,  *'  That,  in  order  to  prevent  hardship 
being  inflicted  on  Lessees  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  by 
the  running  out  of  their  Leases,  on  which 
they  or  their  predecessors  have  invested  capi. 
tal  on  the  faith  of  the  continued  renewal  of 
such  Leases,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
in  fixing  the  terms  for  enfranchisements  or 
for  the  purchase  of  Leasehold  interests,  ought 
to  have  regard  to  the  just  and  reasonable 
olaims  of  Lessees  arising  from  the  long  eon- 
tinned  praotioe  of  renevntl "  {Mr,  Steventon) 
Mwr  7,  1505;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 

Dtnevoe,  Lord 
Benefices   Resignation,    Comm.  cl,  3,  1974 ; 
eL  7, 1978 

Etui  India  Revenue  Accounti 

c  Considered  in  Committee  Feb  24,  868 

Moved,  ''That  it  appears  by  the  Accounts  laid 
before  this  Ilouse  that  the  total  Revenue  of 
India  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  day  of 
March  1870  was  £50,901,081 ;  the  total  of 
the  direct  claims  upon  the  Revenue,  includ- 
ing charges  of  collection  and  cost  of  Salt  and 
Opium,  was  £9.230,823  ;  the  charges  in 
India,  including  Interest  on  Debt,  and  Public 
Works  ordinary,  were  £32,293,859  ;  the 
value  of  Stores  supplied  from  England  was 
£1,379,052  ;  the  charges  in  England  were 
£6,331,614  ;  the  Guaranteed  Interest  on  the 
Capital  of  Railway  and  other  Companies,  in 
India  and  in  England,  deducting  net  Trafllo 
Receipts,  was  £1,547,064,  making  a  total 
oharge  for  the  same  year  of  £50,782,412 ; 
and  there  was  an  excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure in  that  year  amounting  to  £1 18,669; 
that  the  charge  for  Public  Works  extraordi- 
nary was  £2,599,614,  and  that  including  that 
eharge  the  excess  of  Expenditure  over  In- 
come was  £2,480,945"  (J/r.  Grant  Duff); 
After  long  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  I 
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Ecut  India  Revenue  Aeecunie—caoi. 

Resolution  reported  ;  read  the  first  and  second 
time ;  Moved,  "  That  this  House  doth  agree 
with  the  Committee  in  the  said  Resolution  " 
Feb  2%;  Debate  arising ;  Debate  adjourned  till 
Thursday 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Qnestion  [28th  February],  «  That  this  House 
doth  agree  with  the  Committee  [on  East  India 
Revenue  Accounts]  in  the  Resolution  which 
upon  that  day  was  reported  from  the  said 
Committee :"  Question  again  proposed ;  De- 
bate resumed  Mar  6, 1477 ;  after  short  de- 
bate. Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Eastwick,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Penryn^  Sfe. 
Abyssinia — Envoy  of  Prinoe  Kassa,  1776 
Africa,  South,  Res.  1295 
Army— Fleetwood  Barracks,  1388 
MiUtary  Districts,  492 
Promotion,  1033 
Armv  Regulation,  2R.  1931 
Caracas— British  Claims,  489 
Ceylon— Adam's  Bridge,  837 
East  India  Revenne  Aeooonts,  Comm.  907 

Ebubt  Lord 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1860 
Table  of  Lessons — Ritual  Commission,  1269 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lard  ArchbUhop  of  York) 

L  Presented ;  read  \^^  Feb  \^  (No.  2) 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2>  "  Feb  21, 
657 ;  after  short  debate.  Bill  read  2* 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Bepeal  Bill 

{Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr,  Oladttone,  Mr, 
SoUciiar  Oeneral) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Attorney  General) 
Feb  14, 273 ;  Bill  ordered.after  short  debate ; 
readl»*  [BiU  27] 

Moved,  *'  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2^  "  Feb  23, 
780 

Amendt.  to  leave  oat  **  now  "  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months "  {Mr,  Charley)  ;  after 
long  debate,  Question  put,  **  That '  now'  Ao, ;" 
A.  137.  N.  5i  :  M.  86  :  BUI  read  2'' 

Order  for  Committee  discharged  Mar  2, 1264 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  ;  '*  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  MarS,  1355 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That "  and  add 
**  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  any  Law  or  Laws  aa 
to  the  assumption  of  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  whether 
any  and  what  alteration  should  be  made 
therein  "  {Mr,  Newdegate) ;  after  short  de- 
bate, Question  proposed.  "  That  the  words, 
Ac. ;"  A.  73,  N.  10 ;  M.  63  ;  BiU  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee 

Education 
Elementary  EdueoHofi  Act  (1870) 

Cennu,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Melly;   Answer, 

Mr.  Bruce  Mar  7,  1499 
Compuliory  Edueatumt  Question,  Colonel  Wilson 

Patten  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  14, 

252 
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Drill  and  OymtuuHeSt  Moved,  '*  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  instruction  in  military 
drill  and  gymnastics  should  he  given  in  all 
State-aided  and  Rate-aided  Schools  to  hoys 
over  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  that  a  Rule  to 
that  effect  should  be  introduced  into  the 
*  Revised  Code ' "  {Mr.  Robert  Torrent)  Mar  7, 
1569  ;  afler  short  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Endowed  Schools  Commisiioners^"  Elementary 
Education^  Question,  Sir  Michael  Hioks- 
Beaoh  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  16, 
316 

School  Building  Grants,  Question,  Mr.  Dims- 
dale ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  23, 
766 

Schoolnuutert,  Superannuation  of ,  Question, 
Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
Feb  27,  940 

Transfer  of  Schools  of  the  National  Society, 
Question,  Mr.  A.  Johnston ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  Mar  7, 1603 

Voting  for  School  Boards,  Question,  Mr.  R.  N. 
Fowler ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster  Feb  27, 
937 


The  New  Code  (1871) 

Article  19 — School  Attendances,  Questions,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  6, 1394 

Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children,  Question,  Mr. 
Wheelhouse ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster 
Mar  10,  1770 

Building  Orants  to  Schools — Clause  17 — Sub- 
section C,  Question,  Mr.  Hick ;  Answer, 
Mr.  V\r.  E.  Forster  Mar  2,  1166  [also  1033] 

Commeneement  of  New   Code,  Question,  Mr. 

C.  Dalrymple ;   Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 

Mar  3, 1273 
Elementary    Schools — Morning   and   Evening 

Schools,  Question,  Lord   Robert  Montagu ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  2, 1167 

Extra  Subjects — Music,  Questions,  Mr.  Reed, 

Mr.  Dixon ;   Answers,  Mr.  W.  E.   Forster 

Mar  9,  1678 
Orants  for  Infant  Pupils,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Smith ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  28, 

1033 
Grants  to  School  Managers,  Question,  Mr.  R. 

Bright ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Mar  8, 

1270 
Infant  School  Children,  Articles  19, 20,  21,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Baines  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 

Mar  10,  1774 
National  School  EndounnentSj  Question,   Mr. 

Corrance  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  ifar  6, 

1393 
Public  School  Coinmissioners — New  Statutes, 

Question,  Mr.  Stone  ;  Answer,  The  Solicitor 

General  Feb  23,  749 
Scotland — Training    Schools,    Question,    Mr. 

Miller ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  23, 

761 
Standard  2  Revised  Code,  Standard  1  New 

Code,  Question,  Mr.  Dodds ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  E.  Forster  Mar  7,  1602  [also  1033] 

The  New  Code,  Question,  Sir  Massey  Lopes ; 
Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  16,  318  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Gnthorne  Hardy  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  Feb  27,  934 


Education  —  The    New    {JRevtsed)     Code 

(1871) 

Observations,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth ;  debate 
thereon  Mar  10,  1788 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  10,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That "  and  add  "  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
direct  that  such  alterations  be  made  in  the 
New  Code  of  Regulations  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
and  now  lying  upon  the  Table  of  this  House, 
as  shall  prevent  any  increased  scale  of  Grants 
of  Public  Money  to  Denominational  Schools : 
That  in  Article  32,  after  Section  (a)  1,  there 
be  added  '  Three  times  the  amount  of  such 
subscriptions  alone  : '  That  in  Article  32,  after 
Section  (a),  there  be  added — (b)  The  amount 
of  any  annual  endowment ;  (c)  The  excess 
of  the  income  of  the  school  for  the  year  from 
all  sources  over  its  expenditure  in  that  year  " 
[Mr.  Dixon),  1788  ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  Ao.  ; "  after  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  231,  N.  64  ;  M.  167 

Observations,  Notice  of  Resolutions  withdrawn 
{Earl  Nelson);  debate  thereon  Mar  13, 
1846 


Education  of  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb 
BiU 

(Mr.  JFheelhouse,  Mr,  Mellcr,  Mr,  Ward  Jackson) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  13  [Bill  14] 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2o"  Mar  8, 

1693 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now  "  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  {Mr,  Bibbert);  after 
short  debate,  Question,  '*  That  '  now/  Ac," 
put,  and  negatived ;  words  added ;  main 
Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to ; 
Bill  put  off  for  six  months 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  Mr. 
William  Edward  Forster) 

c.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Lord  Advocate)  Feb  13, 

197  ;    Bill    ordered,    afler    long     debate  ; 

readio*  [Bill  17] 

Question,  Dr.    Lyon  Playfair  ;    Answer,   The 

Lord  Advocate  Feb  20,  494  ;  Question,  Mr. 

Gordon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  23,  762 
Moved,    "That  the   Bill   be   now   read  2«" 

Feb  27,  946  ;  after  long  debate.  Bill  read  2« 
Grants  to  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Question, 

Mr.  Dixon ;    Answer,  The  Lord   Advocate 

Feb  27,  941 

Egerton,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire j  S.JS, 
Army — Yeomanry  Regiments  and  Rifle  Ranges, 

1603 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  810 


Elcho,  Lord,  Maddingtonshire 

Army  Regulation,  2R. Motion  for  Adjournment, 

1477,  1679,  1706,  1712 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  809 
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BlectionB  (Parliamentary  axid 
Bill 

{Mr,  WiUiam  Edward  Fartter,  Mr.  Secretary 

Brvee,  The  Marquees  of  HartingUm) 

e.  Motion  for  Leare  {Mr.  W.  E.  Fartier)  Feb  20, 
629  ;  Bill  ordered,  after  debate  ;  read  !<>* 

[BUI  45] 
Question,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster  Feb  21,  589  ;  Question,  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
tinck ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  Feb  28, 
762 ;  Question,  Mr.  Pim ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster  Mar  19, 1669 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment Bill 

{Mr.  Dixon,  Mr,  Bayley  Potter,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  Mr.  Mxmte) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  \^*  Mar  7  [Bill  67] 

Elliot,  liir.  G.,  Durham^  iV. 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  813 

Elphinstone,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  PorUmouth 

Ceylon — Adam's  Bridge,  834 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Gomm.  918 

Game  Laws  ( Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1572, 

1586 
India — Harbours,  1778 

Ireland— Westmeatb,  kc.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1258 
Merobant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  686 
Navy^Admiralty,  The,  464,  471  ;~New  Furst 
Lord  of  the,  1505 
<<  Captain,"  Loss  of  the,  327 
Robinson,  Sir  S.,  Case  of,  163 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
116 

Emigration — Ths  Circular  Deepateh 

Question,  Mr.  Macfie  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Knatchboll- 
Hugessen  Mar  6, 1394 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  Amendment 
Bill 

{Sir  John  Lubbock,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  Rathbone) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l»  •  Feb  23  [Bill  55] 

Endowed  Schools  Commissionere — Dtdwich 
College 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Harrowby ;    Answer, 
Lord  Lyttelton  Mar  2, 1163 

Enfield,  Viscount  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfPairs),  Middlesex 

Abyssinia — Envoy  of  Prince  Kassa,  1775 

Anglo-American  Commission,  583 

Black  Sea— Conference,  120,  1870 
Neutralization  of,  498, 1870 

Brazil— Claims  of  British  Subjects,  939 

Caracas— British  Claims,  490 

China  and  Japan  Consular  Reports,  752 

China — Destruction  of  Consular  Buildings  at 
Shanghai,  1168 

Franoe^-MiUtary  Attach^  at  Paris,  1504 

[eont. 


Evmxj),  Viieoant^-^eoii<. 

Franoe  and  Gennaoy — Questions,  ^. 

Alleged   Congratulatory  Messages   to  the 

Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  833 
Alleged  Pillage  by  Prussians,  379 
Departure  of  General  Claremont  from  Paris, 

1768 
Entry  of  the  Prussian  Army  into  Paris,  378 
Entry  of  the  Prussian  Army  into  Berlin- 
Colonel  Walker,  1767 
OfTer  of  Mediation,  1769, 1770 
Siege  of  Paris,  166,  1316 
Sinking  of  British  Vessels,  253 
Germany — Diplomatic  Missions  in,  319 
Greece—Noel,  Mr.  F.,  Case  of,  761 
International  Law,  Revision  of,  933 
Military  Attaches,  Pay  and  Allowances  of,  1772, 

1773 
Paris— Treaty  of   1856,  1502— Neutralisation 

of  the  Black  Sea— The  Conference,  1870 
Russell,  Mr.  Odo,  Despatch  of,  1876 
Russia  and  Prussia,  379 

Emperor  of  Russia,  and  General  Flenry,  748 
United  S^tes— Joint  Commission,  378 

Epping  Forest — Felling  Timber 
Question,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  13, 
1875 

Ebskine,  Vice- Admiral  J.  E.,  Stirling* 
shire 
Navy — Naval  ReserTe,  1384 

EvERSLEY,  Viscount 
Presbyterian   Church  of  Ireland  —  PrimitiTe 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  2R.  1969  • 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Eykyn,  Mr.  E.,  Windsor 
Metropolis — Cab  Fares,  1396 
Pedlars'  Certificates,  1037 
Post  Office,  The  New,  324 
Post  Office — Small  Parcels,  Res.  2021 

Factor^  Acts — The  Workshops  Act 

Question,  Mr.  Charles  Dalrymple ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Feb  16,  320 

Fairs  Bill 

{Viscount  Bury,  Mr.  Eykyn,  Mr.  Claire  Bead) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Feb  28  [BiU  60] 

Read  2o*ifar  8 
Committee  *  ;   Report  Mar  9 
Read  S^^ifar  14 

Fawcett,  Mr.  H.,  Brighton 

Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  Leaye,  278 ;  2R. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  826 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1340 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  381, 

386,  387 
Indian  Engineerinii:  College,  1876,  1877 
Official  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1990 
University  Tests,  Comm.  cl,  3,  Amendt.  609, 

621,  622  ;  3R.  777,  780 


Fm         FOB  (INDEX) 

nres  Bin       (^'  IMopon,  ».  Af/rn'MOit, 

Mr.  Ckarlet  Tttrntr) 
0.  Orderad ;  read  1«  •  F«6  17  [BiU  44] 
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FrczasBALD,    Bight   Hon.    Lord    Otho 
^Comptroller   of   the    Household), 
JTildare  Co. 
Parliament — Her  Majettj*!  Aaswer  to  Addreta, 
173 

FrrzMAUBioB,  Lord  E.  O.,  Calne 
Unifenitj  Tetta,  Comm.  el,  $,  612 

FoKDTOE,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Ahrieemkxre,  E. 
Game  Lawi  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1585 
Scotland — Game  Lawi,  585 

Foreign  Affair » — OttarmUeM  of  Foreign 
States  and  Territoriee 
MoTed,  *'Tbat  the  colleotion  of  Gvarantoei 
published  in  1859  should  be  reprinted,  with 
the  addition  of  any  that  hare  been  contracted 
since  that  time  "  ( Jlie  Marque$t  of  SalUbwry) 
Mar  6, 1860  ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

(No.  ZZ) 

FoBESTEB,  Bight  Hon.   Major  General 
G.  C.  W.,   Wenlock 
India^  Appeals,  1084 

FoBSTEB,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  (Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education),  Bradford 

Cattle  Disease,  253 

Education — Questions,  Ac. 
Compulsory,  252 
Elementary  Schools,  1187 
Endowed  Schools,  316,  1393 
New  Code,  The— Infimt  School  Chfldren, 

1774 
ReTised   Code,   818,  934,   1273,   1502;— 

Music,  1673,  1675, 1798,  1799,  1827 
School  Attendances,  1395 
School  Grants,  1033, 1167»  1270 
Superannuation  of  Schoolmasters,  940 
Voting  for  School  Boards,  937 

Education — Drill  and  Gymnastics,  Res.  1559 

Education  Act,  Working  of  the,  756 

Education  of  the  Blind,  &c.  1771 

Education  (Scotland),  2R.  982 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  Leave, 
529,  556,  589,  762,  1669 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1503 

France — Rinderpest  in,  1676 

Medical  Acts,  491 

Scotland— Training  Schools,  751 

Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  221, 
230 

FoETESCUE,  Bight  Hon.  Chichester  S. 
(Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade),  Louth  Co, 
Foreigners  Serving  in  our  Merchant  Ser?iee, 

1385 
Ireland — Drogheda,  Magistracy  of,  753 
Bailways,  1874 


FoBnMPOB,  Bl||ht  Hob.  ChMieftar  S.— #omI. 

Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Combina- 

tioos.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1019 
Merchant  Shipping,  Leave,  231 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  684,  691 
Patent  Laws,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1520 
Railway  Accidents,  Compensation  for,  161 
Trade  Marks,  1387 


FoTHEBonx,  Mr.  B.,  Merihfr  Tydvil 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  809 


FowLEB,  Mr.  B.  N.,  Penryn,  Sfc, 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1275,  1283,  1286,  1296 
Education — Voting  for  School  Boards,  937 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Conunittee,  384, 
771 


FowLEB,  Mr.  W.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  898 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1067 

France  and  Oermany 

Alleged  ConprcUulaiory  Meuaget  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Oermany,  Question,  Sir  Henry 
Hoare;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  24, 
833 ;  Question,  Sir  Henry  Hoare ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  24,  866 

Alleged  Pelage  by  the  Pnunan  ArnUee,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Goldsmid ;  Answer,  Viecount  En- 
field Feb  17,  379 

Brituh  VesteU  in  the  Seine,  Sinking  of.  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Eustace  Smith ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  i^«5  14,253 

Eniry  of  the  Prustnan  Army  into  Berlin — 
Colonel  Walker,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Lowther ; 
Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Mca- 10,  1767 

Mediation,  Offer  of,  Question,  Mr.  Otway  ; 
Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Mar  10, 1769 

Siege  of  Paris 

Absence  of  the  English  Consul,  Question,  Mr. 
Goldsmid  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  13, 
166;  Question,  Ohservations,  The  Earl  of 
Malmeshury  ;  Reply,  Earl  Granville  Feb  21, 
573 ;  Question,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  21,  585;  Observations, 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Reply,  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  de- 
bate thereon  Mar  3, 1296 

Departure  of  Oeneral  Claremont  from  Paris, 
Question,  Mr.  Rylands ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Mar  10,  1768 

Entry  of  the  Oerman  Army  into  Paris,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Feb  17, 378 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Otway ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  27,  941 

Military  Attaches  with  the  Prussian  and  French 
Armies,  Question,  Captain  Beaumont ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Card  well  Feb  28,  1036 

Reports  of  the  Military  Attach^  at  Paris,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Mar  7,  1504 

Re^Vietualling  of  Paris,  Question,  Mr.  Brown  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Feb  10,  124  ;  Question, 
Mr.  Beckett  Denison ;  Answer,  Mr.  Glad- 
Stone  F(^  13, 169 
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Drmtee  and  Germany — T^rtM  of  Peaca — 

I%e  Neutral  PowerB 

QuettioD,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert;  Anwer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  18.  171  ;  Feh  16,  326 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  1 7,  To 
lemTe  out  from  "  That "  and  add  **  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoTemmont  to  act  in  concert  with 
other  neutral  Powers  to  obtain  moderate 
terms  of  peace,  and  to  withhold  all  acquies- 
cence in  terms  which  might  impair  the  in- 
dependence of  France,  or  threaten  the  ftitnre 
tranquillity  of  Europe  "  {Mir,  Avberan  Her- 
bert), 387  ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
words,  ^.;"  after  long  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn 


Chune  Lawi  Abolition  Bill 

{1^,  Taylor,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mir.  Jaetb  Bright, 

Mr,  M*C(mbie) 

e.  Ordered  *  Feb  21 
BMd  l^*  Feb  22  [Bill  dl] 

Chune  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  BardeoitU,  Mr.  LeatKam,  Mr.  Straight) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  Feb  14  [BiU  30] 

Game  Laws  Amendment  (Ko.  2)  Bill 

(The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Bmee) 

e.  Ordered  •  Mar  9 
Read  1«»  Jfar  13  [Bill  71] 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Loch,  Sir  Robert  Anttrulher,  Mr.  Parker) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  Feb  10  [Bill  4] 

Moved, «  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»  "  Mar  8, 

1661 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now  "  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Lord  Garlics) ;  after 
debate.  Question  put,  *'  That  '  now,'  dto. ;" 
«  A.  80,  N.  154  ;  M.  09  ;  words  added  ;  main 
Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to ; 
Bill  put  off  for  six  months 


Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment  (Ko.  2) 

Bill    (Mr.  M* Lagan,  Sir  Alexander  Maii- 
land^  Mr.  Orr  Evuing) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1"  •  Feb  13  [Bill  21] 

Garlies,  Lord,  Wigtonshire 

Army — Abolition  of  Purchase  —  ProTision  of 
Funds,  1875 
Direct  Commissions,  Passed  Candidates  for, 

1871 
Married  Subalterns,  1385 
Game  Laws  ( Scotland)  Amendment, 2  R.  Amendt 
1591 

G&rman  Umpire — Diplomatic  Minion*  in 

Germany 
Question,    Mr.    Rylands  ;    Aniwer,  Viaoonnt 
Enfield  F<;6  16,  319 

Gilpin,  Colonel  E.  T.,  Bedfordshire 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1445 

Connot  Prisons,  Clerks  of,  1393, 1669 


Gh[LPnr,  Mr.  0.,  NorihemipUm  Bo. 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1281 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  802 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  772 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  129 


Gladstone,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  (First 

Lord  of  the  Treasury),  Greenwich 

Anglo-American  Commission,  325,  498,  532 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1748,  1967 

Black  Sea  Conference,  122,  1505 

Conduct  of  War  on  Land,  1983 

Ecclesiastical    Titles  Act   Repeal,  2R.   797, 

799 
Export  of  Arms  to  Belligerent  States,  1764 
France  and  Germany— (^biostions,  &o. 

Alleged    Congratulatory   Messages    to   the 

Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  866 
Entry  of  German  Troops  into  Paris,  942 
Neutral  Powers  and  the  Terms  of  Peace,  171 

326 
Re- Victualling  of  Paris,  169 
Siege  of   Paris — Absence  of  the  English 
Consul,  586,  1323 
France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

434,  447 
India— Appeals,  1035 

Railways,  1675 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  386, 

763,  776 
Ireland— Ribandism  in  Westmeath,  1874 
Royal  Residence,  491 

Westmeath,    Ac.   Unlawful    Combinations, 
944 
Ireland — Westmeath,  dec.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1026,  1179, 
1187,  1257,  1381,  1389, 1395,  1752 
Irish  Land  Act,  1867 

Le  Marchant,  Sir  D.,  Vote  of  Thanks,  232 
Local  Burdens,  Adjustment  of,  1980 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1106 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

el.  1, 1749 
Nayy— Admiralty,  The,  463,  466 ;— New  First 
Lord  of,  1505 
"  Captain,"  Loss  of  the,  327 
Robinson,  Sir  S.,  Case  of,  162,  163,  945 
OfBcial    Salaries,    Motion  for    a   Committee, 

1995, 1997 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
79,96 
Power  to  Examine  Witnesses  on  Oath ,  759 
Parliament — Business  of  the   House,   Motion 
for  a  Committee,  182,  185, 188,  948,  1110, 
nil,  1112 
Pope,  The — Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 

for  Papers,  649, 653,  654,  657 
Princess  Louise— The  Queen's  Message,  Res. 

172  ;~Marriage  Portion,  Res.  359,  370 
Real  Estate  IntesUcy,  322 
Ritual  Commission,  317 
Russia  and  Prussia,  Alleged  Treaty  between, 

1501 
Transfer  of  Land,  378 

Treaty  of  Paris— Mr.  Odo  Russell,  819,  495, 
848,    850,    854,  1503;  — The   Conference, 

1671 
University   Tests,  Leave,   146;   Comm.  499; 
a.  3, 501, 516, 522, 527 ;  3R.  778 
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Glouoestek  and  Bbibtol,  Biahop  of 

Eooledastieal  DilapidAtioiii,  3R.  560 
Prmyer  Book  (Tablet  of  LeMoni),  3a.  1856 

Glyw,  Hon.  G.  G.,  ShafteBhury 
Norwich  Writ,  284 

GoLDKEYy  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
AbytsinUb — Envoy  of  Prince  Kaasa,  1776 
Princess  Louise— <MAiTUge  Portion,  Res.  860 
Registration  of  Deeds,  Ac.  (Middlesex),  2R. 
1156 

QoLDSMiD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Beading 
East  India  ReTcnae  Accounts,  Comm«  914 
Indosure  Law  Amendment,  2R.  819 
India--CiTil  Engineers,  Res.  1826 
Unirersity  Tests,  Ck>mm.  c^  8,  511, 516 

GoLDSMED,  Mr.  J.,  jRoeheiter 
France   and    Germany  —  Alleged   Pillage   by 
Prussians,  879 
Siege  of  Paris,  166,  1810 
France  and  Germany — ^Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 
418 

€K)BDON,  Eight  Hon.  E.   8.,    Qlaegow^ 

8fe,  Universities 

Citation  Amendment  (Scotland),  2R.  1115 
Education  (Scotland),  LeaTC,  210,  762;   2R. 

946 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1592 
India— Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1848,  1849 
Scotland— Titles  to  Land,  495 

Gk)scHEN,  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.  (fChief 
Oommissioner  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board),  afterwarda  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty),  London 

f  Local  Taxation,  Res.  1084,  1090,  1091, 1092, 
1101 

Navy  Estimates,  1672 

Navy—"  Megssra,"  The,  1778 
fPoor  Law— Small  Pox,  822,  1082, 1872 
{Rating  of  Mines,  588 

CK)URLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 
Anglo- American  Commission,  824 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1929 
India — Indian  Harbours,  1784 

Graham,  Mr.  "W.,  Glasgow 

Education  (Scotland),  2R.  969 

Graittille,  Earl  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs) 

Bankruptcy  Act — Peers,  117 

Chairman  of  Committees,  50,  118 

Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Returns, 
695 

France  and  Germany  —  Absence  of  English 
Consul  from  Paris,  576 

Monsell,  Mr.,  Speech  at  Liverpool — Explana- 
tion. 117 

National  Engagements  and  Armaments,  Motion 
for  Papers,  1866, 1308,  1369, 1870 


GRimrxLLB,  Earl— oont 

Parliament^Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

48,48 
Ptayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1866 
Princess  Louise^Tbe  Queen's  Message,  155 
Prussia  and  Russia — Alleged  Secret  Treaty, 

1604 
Rome,  Occupation  of,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 

Motion  for  a  Paper,  569 
Treaty  of  Paria— Neutralization  of  the  Black 

Sea,  245  ;— The  Conference,  1844 
United  States— Joint  Commission,  288,  289 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Ao,,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  159 


Gbaves,  Mr.  S..B.,  Liverpool 

Custom  House  Officers,  Grievances  of,  589 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  691 
Post  Office— Small  Parcels,  Res.  2008,  2022, 
2028 

Greece — Murder  of  British    Subjects    hy 
Brigands — Mr,  Frank  Noel 
Question,  Mr.  Somerset  Beaumont ;  Answer, 
Viscount  Enfield  Feb  23,  761 


GhiEENE,  Mr.  E.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  805 
Pope,  The— -Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 
for  Papers,  651 

Gbeoobt,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sussex j  E. 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  807 
France  and  Germany — Siege  of  Paris,  1315 
France  and  Germany,  Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

426 
Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  874 
Land  Transfer,  Res.  2023,  2030 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  W^ife's  Sister,  Comm. 

cl,  1,  1749 
Metropolis — Courts  of  Justice,  New,  120 
Patent  Laws,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1520 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  187 
Registration  of  Deeds,  Wills,  dsc.  (Middlesex), 

2a.  1154,  1158 
University  Tests,  Conun.  eh  8,  527 

GssGOBT,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Galway  Co. 

Anglo-American  Commission,  325 

Ireland — Labourers'  Cottages,  327 

Ireland — Westmeath,  dec.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1018 

Pope,  The^Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 
for  Papers,  655 

Geey,  Earl 

Benefices  Resignation,  Comm.  el.  3,  1974 

Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Returns,  738, 
786 

Fenian  Prisoners,  Release  of.  Address  for 
Papers,  1604 

Jury  Acts  Amendment,  2R.  562 

Navy — Admiralty,  Board  of,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 308 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lenons),  2R.  1862 
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Gbet,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Iforpith 
Army  RegoUtion,  2R.  1434 

Obiete,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Oreenoek 
United  States — Joint  Gommiision,  878 

Ottest,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Youghal 
Military  Attacb68,  Paj  and    Allowanoea  of, 
1771,  1778 

Habitual  DnmkardB  Bill 

{Mr,  Donald  DalrympU,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr,  Peate, 

Mr.  Downing) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  D.  DalrympU)  JV6  14, 
254 ;  Bill  ordered 
RMhd  1«  •  Feb  15  [BiU  88] 

Halifax,  Viscount  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 
Edooation—- New  Code,  Res.  1850,  1851 
NaTj — Admiraltj,  Board  of,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 205,  318 

Hambbo,  Mr.  C.  J.  T.,   Weymouth^  ^e. 
krukj — Volunteers'  Expenses,  1274 

Hamilton,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  0.,  Tyron$ 
Co. 

Army  Ednoatlon,  dec.  1165 

Union  Rating  (Ireland),  Leave,  285 

Haiolton,  Lord  C.  J.,  Lynn  Reyit 
Ireland — State  of  Westmeatb,  1889 

Hamilton,  Lord  G.  F.,  Jfiddhiex 

Ahny  Regulation,  2R.  1742 
Navy — Midshipmen's  Pay,  880 

Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  G.  C,  Lanarkshire,  S. 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
63 

Haecottet,  Mr.  W.  Vernon,  Oxford  City 
University  Tests,  Comm.  499 

Habdinge,  Viscount 
Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Returns,  715 

Haedwigke,  Earl  of 

Navy — Admiralty,  Board  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 311 

Parliament — ^Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
50 

Habdy,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome,   Oxford 
University 
Education — New  Code,  934 

School  Attendances,  1395 
Education^New  Code,  Res.  1794 
Ireland — Weatmeath,  die.   Unlawful   Comhina- 

tions,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1016 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

el.  1,  1601,  1748 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  815 
Poor  Law  (Metropolis) — Small  Pox  Hospitals, 

1872 
University  Tests,  Leave,  151 ;   2R.  Amendt. 
871 ;  8R.  779 

VOL.  GGIV.    [THnts  ssbieci.] 


Hardy,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  Byo 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1717 
Irish  Land  Act,  1867 

Habbowby,  Earl  of 

Benefices  Resignation,  2R.  487 

Duchy  of  Lancaster,  927,  982 

Dulwich  College,  Ac.  1168 

Table  of  Lessons— Ritual  Commiasion,  1268 


Habtinoton,  Eight  Hon.  Marquess  of 
(Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland),  JVew 

Radnor 
Ireland  —Questions,  Ac. 

Constabulary— Qun  Licences  Act,  755 

Coroners,  989 

Drogheda — Magistracy  of— Mr.  Daly,  1666 

Fisheries,  1166 

Grand  Jury  Laws,  877 

Labourers'  Cottages,  827 

National  Schools,  746,  747 

Outrage  in  Mayo,  1988 

Postmastership  of  Carlow,  1029, 1080 

Ribandisro,  1870 

Tramways,  583 

Vacant  Seats,  010 

Volunteer  System,  759 

Westmeatb,  State  of,  762 
Ireland — lligh  Sherifib,  Qualification  for.  Mo- 
tion for  Papers,  660, 1550 
Ireland — ^Westmeatb,  die.  Unlawful   Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  989,  1170, 

1214, 1672,  1752 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  Leave,  286 

Bjlthebley,  Lord  (see  Ghancellob,  The 
Lord) 

Hay,  Eear-Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  D.,  Stam- 
ford 
Army— Artillery— Rifled  Guns,  758 

Stamp  Duties  on  Commissions,  1278 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  219 
Foreigners  Serving  in  our  Merchant  Service, 

1385 
India— Harbours,  1782 
^avy— "  Captain,"  Loss  of  the,  167 
Robinson,  Sir  S.,  Case  of,  945 
Ships  of  War,  252 
Treaty  of  Paris— Mr.  Odo  Russell,  818 

Headlam,  Eight  Hon.  T.  E.,  NeweastU- 

vpon-Tyne 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1452 
Courts  of  Justice  and  Appeal,  1668 
Railway  Accidents,  Compensation  for,  161 

Henley,  Eight  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  374 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  680 


Heney,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Galway 

Ireland — Westmeatb,  Ac.   Unlawful  Combina* 
tions.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1208 
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Hebbebt,    Right  Hon.   Major-GFenenl 

Sir  Percy  E.,  Shropshire,  8, 
Armj  Regulation,  2R.  1460,  1469 

Herbert,   Hon.  Auberon   E.   W.   M., 

Nottingham  Bo. 
Black  Sea  Conference,  122 
France  and  Germany — Neutral  Powers  aadthe 

Termi  of  Peace,  171,  326 
France  and  Germanj — Neutral  Powers  and  the 

Terms  of  Peace,  Res.  387,  466 

Hebbebt,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry  Co. 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  14Qd 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2046 

HEBM017,  Mr.  E.,  Preiion 

Income  Tax  Returns,  261 

Official    Salaries,    Motion    for  a  Committse, 

2000 
Trades  Unions,  Leare,  272  ;  2R.  2043 

Hebon,  Mr.  D.  0.,  Tipperwy  Co. 
Ireland — Tipperarj,  New  tfarracks  at,  938 

Vacant  Seats,  939 
Local  and  Personal  Acts  (Ireland),  Lemre,  267 

B,R.E.  The  Prineeu  Lorn- 

Marriaae  of  the  Prineett  LmUee — Menage  from 
the  Queen,  Delivered  bj  the  Earl  GranTille, 
and  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Feb  10, 
119 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Message  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  Monday  next 

Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Message  considered 
Feb  13, 165  ;  afier  short  debate,  an  humble 
Address  of  thanks  and  concurrence  ordered 
Nemtne  DittentierUe  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  thereupon 

Commons — 

Mettagefrom  the  Qiuen — Message  from  Ber 
Majesty  brought  up,  and  read  by  Mr.  Speaker 
Feb  10,  146 

Committee  thereupon  upon  Monday  next 
Message  from  Her  Majesty  considered  in 
Committee  Feb  18,  172;  after  some  thne, 
Betolved,  Nemtne  CorUradicente,  That  the 
annual  sum  of  Six  Thousand  Pounds  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  said  Annuity  to  be  settled  on  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Louise,  for  her  life,  in  such 
manner  as  Her  Majesty  shall  think  proper, 
and  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  Her  Royal  Highness  with  the  Marquis 
of  Lome 


Heyoate,  Sir  F.  W.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Ireland— Ribaudism  in  Westmeath,  1874 

Heyoate,  Mr.  W.  U.,  Zeiceeterehire,  S. 
Metropolis— Wellington  Monument,  1979 


HiBBEBT,  Mr.  J.  T.,  (Secreftoy  to  the 
Poor  Law  CommiBsioiiers),  Oldham 

Education  of  the  Blind^  Ac.  2R.  Amendt. 
1696 

Poor  Law  (Metropolis) -Small  Pox  Hospitals, 
1873 

HiOK,  Mr.  J.,  Bolton 
Education— Building  Grants  to  Schools,  1166 

Hiahwaye  Legielation 

Question,  Mr.  G.  Bentinok  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  9, 1678 

Hnx,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  d^wnktry 
Trades  Unions,  879 

HoABX,  Sir  H.  A.,  Ckdeea,  Sfc. 
Aimy — Colonels,  Promotion  oC  830 
Elections  (Parliamentary  andMonioipal),  LeaTo, 

664 
France  and  Germany — ^AUeged  Congratulatory 

Messages  to  the  Crown  Priaee  of  Germany, 

838,  866 
France  and  Germany— Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

429 
Metropolis^Hyde  Park,  Carriage  DriTo   in, 

1763 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Hackney 
Poor  Law— Small  Pox,  822 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.    Beresford,   Cambridge 
Uhiveriity 
Burials,  2R.  1138 
Elections  ( Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  Leave, 

664 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 

c/.  1, 1749  ;  3R.  1844 
UniTcrsity  Tests,  Comm.  cl.  8,  606,  609 

HoBSMAir,  Bight  Hon.  E.,  Liekeard 

France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 
422 

Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1268 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  188,  1111,  1112 

University  Tests,  Comm.  cl.  3,  608,  618 

HosKYNS,  Mr.  C.  Wben-,  Hereford  City 
Land  Transfer,  Res.  2026 

HotTGHTON,  Lord 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  1027 

Hughes,  Mr.  T.,  Frome 

Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  689 
Trades  Unions,  Leave,  270 ;  2R.  2086 

Hunt,  Eight  Hon.  G.  W.,  Northampton' 
shire,  N. 
Abyssinian  War,  Cost  of,  1878 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sifter,  Comm. 
Motion  for  Adjoammenti  1600 ;  el.  1, 1749 
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Hott,  Right  Hon.  Sip  W.,  Gtfteshead 
Pablio  Parks,  Ao.  (Land),  LeaTe,  264 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Carnegie,  Mr,  Fordyee,  Mr,  Craufurd) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb  10  [Bill  0] 

Illinowobth,  Mr.  A.,  Knareshorough 
National  Debt,  Res.  1551 

Xnclofore  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Sfiaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Secretary  Brttee) 

c.  Motion  for  Leaye  {Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  Feb  14, 
275 ;  Bill  ordered,  after  ihort  debate ; 
read  1«  •  [BUI  32] 

Moved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^" 
Feb  23, 819  ;  after  ibort  debate,  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Indoiure  of  Commans  Bill 

Question,  Sir  Henrj  Selwin-IbbettcMi ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  Feb  17,  380 

Income  Tax  Assessment  Bill 

{Mr,  Stansfeld,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  tJte  Exchequer) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  *  Mar  6  [BiU  64] 

B«ad  2'>*  Mar  14 

Incorporation  of  Trustees  of  the  Fresl^- 
terian  Chnrch  of  Ireland  Bill 

{The  Lord  Caimt) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  !••  Jtfor  14  (No.  41) 

Ikdia 

Appeah-^Nativet  of  India  emd  Indian  Govern-' 
ment,  Question,  Greneral  Forester;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  28, 1034 

Army 

Bonus    Compensation    CommitUes,    Question, 

Colonel  Sykes  ;    Answer,   Mr.  Grant  Duff 

Mar  3,  1269 
Field  Artillery,  Reduction  of.  Question,  Colonel 

Barttelot;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Fei  28, 

1028 
North-west  Frontier   Medals,    Question,   Mr. 

Kinnaird  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  ifar  9, 

1678 

Civil  Engineers,   College  for.  Question,  Mr. 

Dickinson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Mar  3, 

1272 
Indian  Harbours,    Obseryationa,    Sir   James 

Elphiostone  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Grant  Duff ;  short 

debate  thereon  Mar  10,  1778 
India  Ofiee  Museum,  Question,  Colonel  Sjkea ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  Mar  14,  1980 

India — Civil  Engineer b 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  3,  To 
leave  out  ^om  ''That"  and  add  "in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  young  men  qualified 
by  character  and  attainments  for  admission 
into  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India 
as  Civil  Engineers,  ought  not  to  be  excluded 
from  sueh  service  by  reason  of  their  not 

[eonU 


Indior^Civil  Engineers^^-eoni, 

having  been  educated  at  a  Government 
College"  {Sir  Francis  Goldsmid),  1326; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ao, ;" 
after  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  46,  N.  52  ; 
M.  6  ;  woids  added  ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 
Question,  Mr.  Fawcett;  Answer,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  Mar  13, 1876 

India,  Finances,  Sfc.  of 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  17,  To 
leave  out  from  ^*  That "  and  add  "  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Financial  and  General  Administration  of  the 
affairs  of  India  "  {Mr.  Fawcett),  381 ;  Ques- 
tion  proposed,  *'  That  the  words,  iui, ;"  after 
abort  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Indian  Finance 
Appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on.  Obser- 
vations, Mr.  Grant  Duff;  Question,  Colonel 
Sykes  Feb  17,  376 
Orders  of  the  Ihiy  postponed  Feb  23 
Moved,    That   a    Select    Committee    be   ap- 
pointed "to  inquire  into  the  Finance  and 
Financial    Administration  of   India"    {Mr, 
Oladstone),  763 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to ;  List  of  the  Cooftnittee,  777 

Question,  Lord  Lyveden;  Answer,  The  Duke  of 
ArgyU  Mar  2,  1160 

In&nt  Life  Protection  Bill 

{Mr,  Charley,  Dr.  Brewer,  Dr,  Lyon  PUxyfair) 

e.  Question,  Mr.  Charley ;    Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe 
Feb  16,  318 
Orderad  ;  read  !«  •  Feb  21  [BiU  49] 

InUrnational  law,  Revision  of 

Question,  Sir  Thomas  Basley ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Enfield  Feb  27,  933 

Intoxicating  Liquors — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Feb  10,  124  ;  Mar  2, 1169 

Ibeland 

Bankrupiey  Law  {Ireland),  Question,  The 
Marquess  of  Clanricardo ;  Answer,  Lord 
Dufferin  Feb  17,  376 

Coroners,  Question,  Mr.  Vance ;  Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Ilartington  Feb  27,  939 

Drogheda  Magistracy — Appointment  of  Mr. 
Daly*  Question,  Colonel  Stuart  Knox  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Chichester  Fortcscue  Feb  23,  763  ; 
Question,  Colonel  Stuart  Knox ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartinfton  Mar  9, 1665 

Education  —  National  Schools  —  Removal  of 
Masters,  Questions,  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  Maguire; 
Answers,  The  Marquess  of  Uartington  Feb  23, 
746 

Fisheries  Legislation  —  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners.  Question,  Mr.  M'Cartby  Downing; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Uartington  J/ar  2, 
1166 

Grand  Jury  Laws  Amendment,  Question,  The 
O'Conor  Don ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  Feb  17, 377 
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Oun  Licene4t  Act — Irith  Comtabulary,  Qaes- 
tion,  Mr.  Peel  Dawson ;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Feb  23,  765 

Eigh  Sherifg,  QnaHfiecUion  for.  Question,  Mr. 
Monk ;  Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  Feb  21,  687 

Moved,'*  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Copy  of  the  Correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  between  the  gentlemen  nominated  to  be 
High  Sheriffs  for  the  counties  of  Westmeath 
and  Louth  nnd  Her  Majesty's  Government " 
(Mr.  Monk)  Feb  21,  668  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 

Sheriffs,  Question,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  7, 1600 

Irish  Land  Act,  Question,  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  13,  1867 

Mr.  MomeWf  Speech  at  Limerick,  Explanation, 
Earl  Granville  Feb  10.  117 

Labourers'  Cottages,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gregory ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton >e6  16,327 

Law  Reform — Legislation,  Question,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Ctanricarde  ;  Answer,  Lord  Dufferio 
ifarO,  1602 

Parliament—  The  Vacant  Seats,  Questions,  Mr. 
Heron,  Mr.  W.  Johnston  ;  Answers,  The 
Marquess  of  Hartington  Feb  27,  039 

Poor  Law— Law  of  Rating,  Select  Committee 
appointed,  "  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Law  relating  to  the  area  of  Rating  in 
Ireland,  and  to  consider  whether  such  Law 
may  be  beneficially  amended  "  ( The  Marquess 
of  Hartinaton)  Feb  21,  662 

Postmastersnip  of  Carlow,  Question,  Mr.  Bruen ; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Feb  28, 
1029 

Post  Office  Telegraph  System,  Extension  of  the. 
Question,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mon- 
sell  Mar  9,  1668 

Railways  Purchase,  Question,  Captain  Stac- 
poole  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  9,  1676  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Vance  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescuo  Mar  13,  1874 

Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  British  Museum 
— Duplicate  Works  of  Art,  Question,  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  23,  767 

Royal  Residence^  Question.  Mr.  Staopoole ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  20,  490 

Tipperary,  New  Barracks  at.  Question,  Mr. 
Heron  ;  Answer.  Mr.  Card  well  Feb  27,  033 

Tramways,  Question,  Mr.  Synan ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Feb  21,  683 

Volunteer  System  in  Ireland,  Question,  Mr. 
Bagwell ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Feb  23,  769 


Ireland — Convicts  for  Political  Offences — 

Release  of  Fenian  Prisoners 

Question,  Captain  Dawson-Damer  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bruce  Feb  13,  164 

Address  for,  "  Return  of  the  names  of  any  con- 
victs who  may  have  been  specially  discharged 
from  custody  since  the  1st  of  August  1870 
as  having  been  political  offenders  ;  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  crimes  of  which  they 
had  severally  been  convicted,  and  the  dates 
of  their  conviction :  Also,  Copy  of  any  in- 
structions given  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTem- 

\eonlt. 


Irekmd^Convicls  for  Political  Offences — BeUus 
of  Fenian  Prisoners — cont. 

ment  with  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which 
such  convicts  were  to  be  released,  and  to  any 
arrangements  made  for  sending  them  away 
from  the  United  Kingdom "  (^Earl  Orey) 
Mar  9,  1604;  after  long  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to 

Ireland,  State  of 
Westmeath,  ^c,  ( Unlawful  Combinations) 

Notice,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  F^  28, 
762 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  **  inquire  into  the  state  of  Westmeath  and 
certain  parts  adjoining,  of  Meath  and  King's 
County,  the  nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain unlawful  combination  and  confederacy 
existing  therein,  and  the  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing the  same  '*  ( The  Marquess  of  Har^ 
tington)  Feb  27,  989;  Previous  Question 
proposed,  "  That  that  Question  be  now  put" 
{Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock) ;  after  debate.  De- 
bate adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Mar  2,  1170;  after  long  de- 
bate. Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed" {Mr,  Maguire);  A.  178,  N.  297; 
M.  119 

Previous  Question  again  proposed ;  Moved, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn "  {Mr. 
Matthews) ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Previous  Question  put,  **  That  that  Question 
be  now  put"  A.  398,  N.  26 ;  M.  372  ;  main 
Question  put ;  A.  266,  N.  176 ;  M.  ai  ; 
Select  Committee  appointed 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes,  1260 

Order  [2nd  March]  for  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Westmeath,  &c.  Unlaw- 
ful Combinations  read,  and  discharged 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Westmeath  and  certain  parts 
adjoining,  of  Meath  and  King's  County,  and 
the  nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  a  certain 
unlawful  combination  and  confederacy  exist- 
ing therein  "  {Mr.  Gladstone)  Mar  6,  1482 

Question,  Mr.  M'Mahon  ;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  Mar  9, 1 672 

Select  Committee  nominated  ;  List  of  the  Com- 
mittee Mar  9, 1760 

Moved,  "  That  the  Select  Committee  have 
power  to  report  the  Evidence  taken  before 
them,  and  their  Opinion  thereon  to  the 
House"  {Mr.  Newdegate);  after  short  de- 
bate. Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Observations,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  Reply,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Feb  27,  944  ;  Observations,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Mar  6,  1381 

Mayo,  Murder  in,  Question,  Captain  Dawson- 
Damer  ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton Mar  14,1983 

Resolution  of  Grand  Jury  of  Meath,  Questions, 
Lord  Claud  John  Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Mar  6, 1389  ;  Question,  Lord  John 
Manners  ;   Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  1395 

Ribandism,  Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington  Mar  13, 1869  ; 
Question,  Sir  Frederick  W.  Hoygate ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gladstone,  1874 
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Italy 

Occupation  of  Rome  hy  the  Sovereign  Poniif, 
Motion  for  an  AddreBS  for  "  Copy  of  a  Despatch 
addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  dated  16th  January  1871,  to  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff"  (  The  Lord  Orarunore  and  Broume) 
Feb  21,  662;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to 

Occupation  of  the  Papal  States,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  Johnston  ;  Answer,  Mr.  O'Reilly  Mar  0, 
1886 
[See  title  Rome—Letter  of  Mir.  Gladstone] 

James,  Mr.  H.,  Taunton 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  LeaTe, 
555 

Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  8.,    Wiltshire^  N. 

Burials,  2R.  1148 
Capital  Punishment,  760 
Ireland — Westmeath,   dtc.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1218 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  683 
Poor  Law  (Metropolis)— Small  Poz,  1081 

Jessel,  Mr.  G.,  Dover 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  805 
Registration  of  Deeds,  d(o.  (Middlesex),  2R. 

1167 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2041 

Johnston,  Mr.  A.,  JEsseXf  8, 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1508 

Johnston,  Mr.  W.,  Belfast 

Ireland — Vacant  Seats,  940 

Ireland — ^Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1210 

lUly— Papal  States,  1386 

Pope,  The— Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 
for  Papers,  646,  656 

Juries  Act  (1870)  Amendment  BiU 

{Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor  General) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  16  [Bill  84] 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^ " 
Feb  16,  372  ;  aaer  short  debate,  Bill  read  2o 

Committee  •  :  Report ;  Read  3°*  Feb  17 
I.  Read  1*  •  ( The  Lord  Chancellor)  Feb  20 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^"  Feb  21, 
561 ;  Bill  read  2*  (No.  21) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  23 

Read  3*  •/V6  24 

Royal  Assent  Feb  28  [34  Viet,  c.  2] 

Jury  Act — Payment  of  Jurors 

Question,  Mr.  Lopes;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  Feb  13, 160 

JusticeB  Frocednre  (England)  Bill  [hj..] 

( The  Lord  Cairns) 
I  Presented  ;  read  1**  Mar  6  (No.  81) 

Ka.vanagh,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carlow  Co, 

Navy—"  Megaera,"  The.  1301,  1778 

Post  Office— Telegraph  System  Extension,  1668 


Kat-Shtjttlewoeth,  Mr.  U,  J.,  Sastingi 

Education— New  Code,  Res.  1788 

Kennawat,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Devonshire j  E, 
Army— Claims  of  Officers,  1028 

KiMBERLEY,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies) 
Fenian  Prisoners,    Release    of.    Address    for 

Papers,  1668 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  1027 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge,  ko.  2R.  920,  926  ; 

el.  4,  1158  :  cl.  5, 1159  ;  el.  9,  t5.,  1160 
West  African  SettlemenU,  2R.  476 

Bjng,  Hon.  p.  J.  Locke,  Surrey,  E. 
Real  Estate  Intestacy,  322 

BIiNNAiBD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1282 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amepdment,  2R.  1588 
India— North  West  Frontier  Medals,  1678 
India — Finance,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  772 
Navy— Robinson,  Sir  S.,  Case  of,  162,  945 

Knatchbtjll-Hugessen,  Mr.  E.  H.  Cin- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies), Sandwich 
Africa,  South,  Res.  1283 
Canada— Defences  of,  1673, 1773 

Dominion  of — British  Columbia,  164 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — Diamond  Diggings,  828 
Emigration — Circular  Despatch,  1394 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  .Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

281 
West  Coast  of  Africa — Sierra  Leone,  1675 

B[no±,  Hon.  Colonel  W.  Stuart,  Dun» 

gannon 
Ireland— Drogheda,  Magistracy  of,  753 ; — Mr. 
Daly,  1665 

Lambert,  Mr.  N.  G.,  Buchinghamshire 

Official  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1985, 
2003 

Lancaster y  Duchy  of — Accounts  of 

Question,  The  Earl  of  Ilarrowby;  Answer, 
Lord  Dufferin  Feb  27,  927  ;  Personal  Expla- 
nation  {Sir  Robert  Peel)  Feb  20,  408 

Landed  Property  (Ireland)  Act  (1847) 

Amendment  Bill  (,Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock, 
Mr.  M'Mahon,  Mr,  Maguire) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1<»  •  Feb  28  [BiU  59] 

Zand  Registry— Declaration  of  2\tle 
Moved,  *'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  is  expedient  to  afford  further  facilities  for 
the  declaration  of  title  through  the  Offlce- 
of  Land  Registry  "  {Mr.  George  Gregory) 
Mar  14,  2023  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 

Landf  Transfer  of-^Legislation  respecting 
Question,  Mr.  Pim ;    Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  17,  877 
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LAiTODOwmE,  Marquess  of  (Lord  of  tbe 

Treasury) 
Metropolis— Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paol'i 
Cathedral,  Motion  for  Papers,  1760 

Laudekdale,  Earl  of 

National  Engagementi  and  AnnaiiMntt,  Motion 
for  Papers,  1879 

Lawbenoe,   Alderman  Sir  J.  C,  Zam^ 

heth 
Wines,  Adulteration  of,  748,  1i»  f^— Foriiiying 
of,  in  Bond,  1607,  1668 

Lawrence,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  London 

Cattle  Disease,  353 
National  Debt,  Res.  1649 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,   Carlisle 

Parliament — Addrest  in  Answer  to  the  Speeeh, 
Report,  186 

Lea,  Mr.  T.,  Kidderminster 
Armj — Leave  of  Absence,  1888 

LsABMom^H,  Colonel  A.,  Colchester 

Armj  Regulation,  2R.  1729 

Leatham,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Huddersfield 
Elections  ( Parliamentarj  and  Municipal),  Lea?e, 
647 

Lebman,  Mr.  G.,   York 
RegUtration  of  Deeds,  Wills,  d(c.  (Middlesex), 
2R.  1166 

Lefeybe,  Mr.  J.  O.  Shaw  (Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment), Beading 
Inolosure  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  276,  279, 

381  ;  2  a.  826 
Merchant  Shipping  Sunre/,  2R.  671 

Le  Marchant,  Sir  Denis,  Clerk  of  this 
JTouse-^  Vote  of  Thanks 
Moved,  ''  A  Vote  of  Thanks  to  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  Baronet,  upon  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  House"  {Mr. 
Oloffttone)  Feb  13,  232  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to 

Retolved,  Nemine  Contradicente,  That  Mr. 
Speaker  be  requested  to  acquaint  Sir  Denis 
Lo  Marchant,  baronet,  that  this  House  de- 
sires to  express  its  sense  of  the  manner  in 
which  ho  has  uniformly  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  important  office  during  his  long  aU 
tendance  in  the  service  of  this  House 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G.  C.  G.,  Chichester 

Navy— Admiralty,  The,  466,  466 

Robinson,  Sir  S.,  Case  of,  163,  164 
Post  Office— Small  Parcels,  Res.  2019 

Lewis,  Mr.  Harvej,  Marylehone 
Army — Volunteer  Uniforms,  491 
Metropolis— Albert  Memorial,  768 


LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  G.,  Northumherlandy  8. 
Local  Taxation,  Rts.  1081 
National  Debt,  Res.  1662 
Offloial  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  2001 

Life  Insurance — Government  Office 

Question,    Sir  Herbert  Crofi ;    Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezobequer  Feb  16,  819 

LiKDSAY,  Hon.  Colonel  0.  H.,  Abingdon 
Army — Volunteers,  Asmianition  for  the,  1768, 
1769 
Widows  of  Officers,  830 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1419,  1676 

Ldtosay,  Colonel  E.  J.  Loyd,  Berkshire 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  Amendt.  1397 

Llotd,  Sir  T.  D.,  Cardigan,  Sfc, 
BuriaU,2R.  1141 

Local  and  Personal  Aeti  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  Heron,  Mr.  Pirn,  Mr.  Bagwell) 

e.  Motion  for  Leare  {Mr.  Heron)  Feb  14,  267 ; 
BUI  ordered ;  read  1»*  [Bill  26] 

Local  BurdenSf  Adjustment  of 

(^estion,  Mr.  Acland  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  14,  1980 

Local  Govenunent  Supplemental  Bill 

{Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Seoretary  Bruce) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  ifor  2  [BiU  63] 

Read  r  •  Mar  6 

Local  Legielation  (Lreland)  Bill 

{Mr.  JiPMahoH,  Mr.  Montague  Ckambers, 
Mr.  MaUhews) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  i^<^  16  [BUI  43] 

Local  Taxation 
Moved,  *'  That  inasmuch  at  many  of  the  exist- 
ing and  contemnlated  charges  on  the  Local 
Rates  are  for  National  purposes,  and  that  it 
is  neither  just  nor  politic  that  such  charges 
should  be  levied  exclusively  from  one  descrip- 
tion of  property  (viz.  houses  and  land),  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  inquire  forthwith  into 
the  incidence  of  Imperial  as  well  as  Local 
Taxation,  and  take  such  steps  as  shall  ensure 
that  every  description  of  property  shall  equi- 
tably contribute  to  all  National  burdens " 
{Sir  Mastey  Lopes)  Feb  28,  1037  ;  Previous 
Question  proposed,  "  That  that  Question  be 
now  put "  {Mr.  Goseken) ;  after  long  debate, 
Question  put ;  A.  196,  N.  241 ;  M.  46 

Loch,  Mr.  G.,   Wick,  Sfc. 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1661, 
1678 

Locks,  Mr.  J.,  Southwark 

Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  2R.  827 
MetropoUtaa  Board  of  Worka,  492, 829 
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Lodgers'  Ooods  Protection  Bill 

{Mr.  B.  B.  Sh»ndttn,  Mr.  Sotmt,  Mr.  Brtgdtn, 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  fV5  28  [BOl  04] 

London,  Bishop  of 

Beoeflcei  Resignatioiiv  Comm.    0I.  2,  1072; 

d.  3, 1073 ;  el  5,  1075  :  d.  6,  1077 
Prayer  Book  (Tablet  of  LeMOu),  2a.  I860  ; 

Comm.  1071 

Lopes,  Sir  M.,  Divofukire^  S. 

EdtioatioB— Revised  Code,  818 

Local  Taxation,  Res.  1037, 1000, 1001, 1002 

Lopes,  Mr.  H.  C,  lM9tncesiim 

Jaries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  373 
Jury  Act,  The,  160 

Lowe,  Eight  Hon.  R.  (see  Orahokllob 
of  the  Excheqxteb) 

LowTHEB,  Mr.  J.,   York  City 
Inclosare  Law  Amendment,  2R.  826 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Hoose,  046 ;  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  1110,  1111,  1112 

LowTHEB,  Mr.  W.,   Westmoreiaud 

France  and  Germany — Entry  of  the  Prussian 
Army  into  Berlin— Colonel  Walker,  1767 
Siege  of  Parii,  1310 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

India— avil  Engineers,  Res.  1840 
National  Debt,  Res.  1541 

Lush,  Dr.  J.  A.,  SaUahurf 
Medieal  Aets,  401 

LusK,  Mr.  Alderman  A.,  Fituhury 
House  Tax  and  Landlords*  Income  Tax,  1888 
Jaries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  374 

Lyttelton,  Lord 

Dalwioh  College,  Ao.  1163 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1866 

Ltyeden,  Lord 

India — Finances,  1160 

MoAbthub,  Mr.  W.,  Lamh$ih 

Burials.  2R.  1143 

MoClitbe,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast 
Burials,  2R.  1137 

McCombie,  Mr.  W.,   Aberd&mskire,   W. 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1671 

Macfie,  Mr.  R.  A.,  Zeitk,  Sec. 

Africa,  South,  Res.  1282 

Anglo- American  Commission,  407 

East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  010 

Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  210 

Emigration — Circular  Despatch,  1304 

Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  Leare,  270 

Patent  Laws,  Motioo  for  a  Committee,  1618 


MoLaoak,  Mr.  P.,  Linhthgow$kir$ 

Education  (Scotland),  2R.  083 

Franoe— Rinderpest  in,  1676 

Game  Laws  (Sootland)  Amendment,  2R.  1888 

MoLaben,  Mr.  D.,  Edinhurgk 

Education  of  the  Blind,  <bc.  2K.  1808 
Education  (Scotland),  2R.  077 
Marriage  with  a  Deoeased  Wife's  Sister,  Comm. 
el,  1,  1600 

McMahon,  Mr.  P.,  New  JRou 

Ireland — Westmeath,  Ao,  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1672 
Union  Rating  (Ireland),  LeaTe,  238 

Maoniac,  Mr.  C,  St,  Jv&i 

Mines  Regulation,  2R.  808 

Post  Office— Postal  Transit  Rates,  788 

Post  Offloe— Small  Paroels,  Res.  2020 

Maouibe,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Cark  City 

Ireland— National  Sohools,  747 

Ireland— Westmeath,  d(0.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  1287 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  8R. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  1843 

Prison  Ministers,  404 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Suffolk,  E, 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1430, 1441 

Malmesbubt,  Earl  of 

France  and  Germany  —  Absence  of  English 
Consul  from  Paris,  873 

National  Engagements  and  Armaments,  Mo- 
tion for  Papers,  1378 

Maitnebs,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B., 
Leicestershire f  N, 
Abyssinia — Envoy  of  Prince  Eassa,  1777 
Burials,  2R.  1146 

Ireland — Grand  Jury  of  Westmeath,  1308 
Public  Offices,  New,  1386 
Treaty  of  Paris,  404 

Marriage  Laws — Legielatum 

Question,  Mr.  Monk;  Answer,  Mr.  Braco 
Feb  27,  033 

Harriasfo  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 

Bill     (Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  Mr,  MorUy) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  Feb  10  [Bill  2] 

MoTod,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«" 
Feb  18,  280 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 
this  day  six  months"  {Sir  Henry  Selwin* 
IbbeUon) ;  after  debate,  Question  put,  "  That 
*now/  Ac. :"  A.  128,  N.  84  ;  M.  41  ;  main 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2® 

Question,  Lord  Ilougiiton  ;  Answer,  The  Earl 
of  Kimberley  Feb  28,  1027 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  "  That 
Hr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  "  Mar  8, 
1800 ;  after  short  debate.  Bill  considered  in 
Committee 
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Harriage  mtk  a  Dtecaad  Wtf^$  Stder  BiO^ 
eoot. 

Morad,  "  Thai  the  CbaimiMi  do  now  ]M,we  the 
Ch^tr"  (Mr,  tiuni};  Qoettionpat;  A.  84, 
N.  U9 ;  M.  d5 ;  Committee — b.p. 

Ckmrnittee  ;  Report  Mar  9,  1743 

Koved.  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  retd  d* " 
Mar  10, 1843 

Mof  ed,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjoorned  " 

(Mr.  Maguire);  after  short  debate,  Motton 

withdrawn  ;  original  Qoeetion  pat,  and  agreed 

to ;  Bill  read  3^ 

I.  KttA  U^ (Lord  Peniance)  Mar  IZ    (No.38) 

Matthews,  Mr.  H.,  Dungarvan 

Ireland — Wettmeath,  Ae.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tionf.  Motion  for  a  Committee,)  Motion  for 
Adjoommeot,  1257,  1258 

XediealAct  (1858)  Amendment  BiU 

(Dr,  Luih,  Mr,  Mundella,  Dr.  Brewer) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Mar  14  [BiU  72] 

Xedical  Act  (1868)  Amendment  (Vo.  2) 

Bill      (Mr,  Brady,  Mr.  BavOandrBurke, 

Mr.  Murphy) 
e.  Ordered*  Mar  14 

Medical  Acts  Amendment 
Qoettion,    Dr.    Lufh  ;    Answer,    Mr.  W.    E. 
Fonter  Feb  20,  491 

Melly,  Mr.  O.,  Stoke-upon-Trent 
Census — Education,  1499 
Edoeation — New  Code,  Res.  1820 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Comm. 

nil 

Stipendiary  Magistrates,  757 

Melville,  Yiscount 
Navj — Admiraltj,  Board  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 304 

Merchant  Service 

Case  of  the  ** Epaminondoi**  Question,  Bir. 
PlimsoU  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe  Mar  14, 
1981 
Relume  of  Foreign  Seamen^  Question,  Sir 
John  Haf ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortesone 
Mar  6,  1885 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill 

(Mr.  Chiehetter  ForUteue,  Mr,  Arthur  Peel) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;    Bill  ordered,  after 
short  debate  ;  read  1«  Feb  13,  231  [Bill  15] 

Merchant  Shipping  Survey  Bill 

(Mr.  PlimioU,  Mr.  Wheelhouee,  Mr.  Lambert) 

e.  Considered     in     Committee  ;     Bill    ordered  ; 

rend  \^^  FehlO  [Bill  3] 

Moved,  "That   the    Bill   be  now   road    2""' 

Feb  22,  662 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months"  (Mr.  Euetace  Smith); 

Question   proposed,  •'  That   « now,'    d(o.  ;  " 

after  debate,  Amendt.  and  Motion  withdrawn  ; 

Bill  withdrown 


Mbtropolu 

Cab  Fares,  Qneetion,  Mr.  Bowring ;  Answer* 
Mr.  Bmee  Feb  21,  588;  Question,  Mr. 
Eykyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe  Mar  8, 1398 

India  Ofiee  Museum,  Question,  Colonel  Sjkes ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Grant  Doff  Mar  14,  1980 

Iniematwnal  Exhibition  of  1871 — Expenses  of 
the  Police,  Question,  Sir  Robert  Peel;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bruce  Feb  23, 780 — Parliamentary 
OraatU,  Question,  Mr.  NeTille-GrenTille ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Jfar  8,  1383 

Local  Government — Legislation,  Question,  Mr. 
Buxton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  20,  490 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Wbrks-^Loan  Bills, 
Question,  Mr.  Locke;  Answer,  Mr.  Bmee 
Feb  20,  492  ;  Fd>  24,  829 

Music  Halls — Ash  Wednesday  and  other  Holi' 
days.  Question,  Mr.  Osborne ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bruce  Mar  8, 1393 

Natural  Hist/ory  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
Question,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Ajrton  Feb  24,  832 

The  Parks 

Albert  Memorial  and  the  Kensington  Road, 
Question,  Mr.  Hanrej  Lewis ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ajrrton  Feb  23,  758 

Byde  Park,  Carriage  Drive  in.  Question,  Sir 
Henry  Hoare ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ajrton  Mar  10, 
1763 

Kensington  Gardens — Albert  Memorial  and  the 
Ball  of  Science,  Question,  Mr.  Miller ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Ajrton  Feb  27, 937 

St.  Jamet^s  Park — Passage  by  East  End  of. 
Question,  Viscount  Rojston ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ajrton  Feb  24,  829 

Wellington  Monument,  St,  PauVs  Cathedral, 
Moved,  "  For  all  Further  Correspondence 
relative  to  the  Wellington  Monument  between 
Mr.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Sterens  with  anj  De- 
partment of  Her  Majestj's  Government  up 
to  the  present  time  "  (The  Marquess  of  Lans- 
doume)  Mar  10,  1760  ;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to  ;  Question,  Mr.  Uejgate  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Ajrton  ifor  14, 1979 

Metropolis  Water  Bill 

(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  Feb  16  [Bill  40] 

Metropolitan  CommonB  Supplemental  Bill 

(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  •  Mar  2  [Bill  62] 

Read2«*ifar6 

MiLLEE,  Mr.  J.,  Edinburgh  {City) 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1350 
Metropolis— Al^rt  Memorial,  die.  937 
Pope,  The — Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 

for  Papers,  649 
Post  Office— Posting  of  Newspapers,  Ao.  in 

Wall  and  Pillar  Letter  Boxes,  1868 
Scotland — Training  Schools,  751 

MiLLEs,  Hon.  G.  W.,  Kent,  East 
Armj— Teomanrj  Cavalrj,  935 
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KineB  Regulation  Bill 

{Mr,  Secretary  Bruce,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Mr,  Bruce)  Feb  13,  193 ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate  ;  read  1<** 
Mored,  "That  the    Bill    be  now  read    2«" 
Feb  23,  808  ;  after  short  debate,  Bill  read  2^ 

[Bill  16] 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester 

Customs  —  Retirement  and  Compennttion  in 

the,  938 
Ireland — Ribandism,  1869 
Ireland — Qaaliflcation  fQr  High  Sheriflb,  587; 

Motion  for  Papers,  658,  1550 
Marriage,  Laws  of,  933 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

284 
Priyate  Chapels,  Comm.  2031 

MowsELL,  Right  Hon.  W.  (Postmaster 
General),  Limerick  Co, 
Ireland — Post  Office  Telegraph  Sjstem  Exten- 
sion, 1668 
Post  Office — Questions,  Ac. 

Hebrides,  Communication  with  the,  317 
Letters  of   Officers  at   Foreign    Stations, 

1869 
Patronage,  588 
PosUl  Transit  Rates,  755 
Posting  of  Newspapers,  Ao.  in  Wall  and 

Pillar  Letter  Boxes,  1868 
Staff  of  the,  1271 
Telegraph  Guide,  1169 
Post  Office^Small  Parcels,  Res.  2013,  2022 
Scotland^Mail  Trains,  1382 

MoiTTAGU,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  Hunting- 
donshire 
Education— Blementary  Schools,  1167 
Education— New  Code,  Res.  1813 
Education  (Scotkind),  Leave,  217 
Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  228 

Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G.,  Peeblesshire 

Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1586 
MoBQAN,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Burials,  2R.  1116 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  191 
University  Tests,  Comm.  el.  8,  511 

MoRLEY,  Mr.  8.,  Bristol 

Burials,  2R.  1148 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

289 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

63 

Mount  Edgctjmbb,  Earl  of 

Armj — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 
Correspondence,  1487, 1492 

Mowbray,  Eight  Hon.   J.   R.,    Oxford 
University 
Durham  Cbnroh  L«Meholdi,  Rei.  1511 


MuiTDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Mines  Regulation,  2R.  811 

Official  Sidaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1994, 

1997 
Patent  Laws,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1521 
Trades  Unions,  Leave,  272  ;  2R.  2045 
Truck  Commission,  320 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 
Anglo>American  Commission,  583 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1441 
Charities,  ^.  Exemption,  Leave,  274 
France  and  Germany— Terms  of  Peace,  Rml 
434 

National  Debt 
Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  is  expedient  to  make  early  provision  in 
the  Estimates  for  reducing  the  debt  not  lest 
than  £10,000,000  a-year"  {Mr.  Candlish) 
Mar  7,  1534 ;  after  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

National     Guarantees  —  Guarantees     of 

Foreign  States  and  Territories 
Moved,  "  That  the  collection  of  Guai'antees 
published  in  1859  should  be  reprinted,  with 
the  addition  of  any  that  have  been  contracted 
since  that  time  "  ( The  Marquess  of  SaUthury) 
Mar  6, 1860 ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

(No.  33) 

Navy 

Admiralty,  The  Board  o/,— See  that  title 

Dockyards,  The 

Chatham  Dockyard,  Works  at.  Question,  Mr. 
Cawley  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  3iar  6,  1384 

Deptford  Dockyard — Sale  of.  Question,  Mr. 
Cubitt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Feb  23,  754 ; 
Question,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Baxter  Feb  27.  936 

E.M.S.  "  Megcsra,"  Question,  Mr.  Eavanagh ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Mar  6, 1391 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Kavanagh  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen 
Mar  10,  1773 

Midshipmen — Private  AUoutanee  to.  Question, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter 
Feb  17,  380 

Naval  Priee  Money — Scale  of  Diiiribuiicn, 
Question,  Mr.  Henry  Samuelson ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Baxter  FA  14,  251 

Naval  Reserve  (Second  Class),  Question,  Ad- 
miral Erskine ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Mar  6, 
1384 

Navy  Estimates — Absence  of  the  First  Lord, 
Question,  Mr.  Corry ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen 
Mar  9, 1671 

Robinson,  Sir  Spencer,  Case  of.  Observations, 
Questions,  Sir  John  Hay,  Mr.  Kinnaird  ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Baxter  Feb  27, 
945 

Ships  of  War^  Committee  on  Designs — The 
"  Captain,"  Question,  Sir  John  Hay ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Baxter  Ftf6  13,  167  ;  Feb  14.  252  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Corry  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter 
Feb  16, 820 
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Nelbov,  Eari 

Beoefioet  EUsignatioa,  Oonm.  €l,  Z,  1973 

Edoeation— New  Code,  Ree.  1845 

Prmjer  Book  (Tablet  of  Leeioni),  Comm.  1969 

NsviLLS-GitEifTiLLB,   Mr.  B.,  Samenet- 
shire,  Mid. 
InteraatioDjd  Exhibition  of  1871, 1883 

Newdegatb,  Mj.  C.  N.»  Jrarwi€ithir0f  N. 

Boriali,  2R.  1150 

EooletiMtieal  Title*  JUi  Repeal,  Leare,  978 ; 
*9R..  788  ;  Motion  for  n  Seleoi  Committee, 
Amendt.  1355 

Ireland — Wettmeatb,  kc,  Uolawfbl  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  Amendt.  1750 

Parliament — Addreu  in  Answer  to  tbe  Speech, 
114 

Parliament — Bnsinets  of  the  House,  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  185 

Pope,  Tbe— Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 
for  Papers,  652,  654,  658 

Unirersitj  Tests,  Comm.  500 ;  el,  3,  598 

New  Peer 
Feb  9, 1871~Wmiam  Gordon  ComwaUis  Eliot, 
esqnire,  ereated  Baros  Eliot 

Sat  Fifit 
Feb  9, 1871^The  Marquess  of  Hertford,  after 
the  death  of  his  Cousin 
The  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,   after 

the  death  of  his  Brother 
The  Lord  Gwydir,  afler  the  death  of  his 

Uncle 
The  Lord  Brodriok,  after  the  death  of 
his  Father 
Feb  14 — The  Lord  Tx>fkns  (The  Maroaess  of 

Ely),  after  the  death  of  his  Father 
]Ftb  17— The  Maroness  of  Bote,  after  the  death 

of  his  Father 
Mar  7 — ^The  Lord  Kenlis  (the  Marqness  of 
Headfort),  after  the  death  of  his 
Father 

New  Writs  Issued 
During  Reeess 

For  Surrey  (Western  DiTision),  v.  John 

Ivatt  Briscoe,  esquire,  deceased 
For  Shrewsbury,  v,  William  James 

Clement,  esquire,  deceased 
For  Surrey  (Middle  Diyision),  v.  Hon. 

William    Brodrick,  now  Viscount 

Middleton 
For  Colchester,  v,  John  Gordon  Re- 
bow,  esquire,  deceased 
For   Newport    (Isle    of  Wight),  v. 

Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  esquire, 

deceased 
For  Meath  Coonty,  v,  Matthew  Elias 

Corbally,  esquire,  deceased 
For  Durham  City,   v,  John   Robert 

Davison,  esquire.  Judge  Adrocate 
For  Ncwry,  v.  William  Kirk,  esquire, 

deceased 
For  Limerick  County,  v.  Right  lion. 

WiUiam  MonseU,  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral 
For  Norfolk  (Western  Division),  v. 

Hon.  Thomas  De  Grey,  now  Lord 

Walsingham 

Ifietit. 


New  Writs  Jsiued^-cont, 

Feb  9,  1871— For  Galwaj  Cooaty,  w.  Habert 
De  Burgh  Canning,  commonly  called 
Viscount  Burke,  Chiltem  Uondreds 
For  York  City,  v.  Joshua  Proctor 
Brown  Westhead,  etqoire^  Manor  of 
Northstead 
For  Ripon  City,  v.  John  Hay,  com- 
monly called  Lord  John  Hay,  Chil- 
tem Hundreds 

Feb  10 — For  Westmoreland  Coonty.  v.  Thomas 
Taylour,  commonly  called  Earl  of 
Bectiye,  now  Marquess  of  Headfort 

Feb  IS^For  Norwich,  v.  Jacob  Henry  Tillett, 
esquire,  Totd  Election 

Feb  31 — ^/or  Staleybridge,  v.  James  Sidebottom, 
esquire,  deceased 

Feb  22— For  Hereford  City,  v.  Colonel  Edward 
Clire,  Chiltem  Hundreds 

Feb  24— For  Monmouth  County,  v.  Colonel 
Poolett  Somerset,  C.B.,  Chilten 
Hundreds 

Mar  8— For  Halifax,  v.  Right  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  Commissioner  of  the  Poor 
Laws 


New  Members  8wom 

Feb  9,  1871— Ri^ht  Hon.  William  MonseU, 
Limenek  County 
Charles   Cavendish  Clifford,  eequire, 

NewpoH  (liU  of  Wight) 
Sir  Dominic  D.  Corrigan,  baronet, 

Dublin  City 
Lee  Steere,  esquire,  Surrey  (Westera 

Difision) 
Viscoont  Newry,  Nevory 
Douglas  Straight,  esquire,  Shrewsbury 
Sir  Richard  BaggaUay,  5Mrr«y  (Middle 

Diyision) 
John  Robert  Dayison,  esqoire,  Dur- 

ham  City 
Alexander  Learmonth,  esqoire.  Col' 

Chester 
George  William  Pierrepoint  Bentinck, 
esquire,  Norfolk  (Western  Diyision) 
Sir  Robert  Cdflier,  Plymouth 
Feb  16 — George  Leeman,  esquire,  Forib  City 

Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks,  Ripon  City 
Feb   23 — Jeremiah    James    Colman,    esqoire, 

Norwich  City 
Feb   24— Mitchell    Henry,    esquire,    Oalway 

County 
Mar  2 — Nathaniel  Bookley,  esquire,  Staley- 
bridge 
Major  George  Arbuthnot,  Hereford 
City 
Mar  3 — Earl  of  Bectiye,  Westmoreland 
Mar  6— Lord  Henry  Richard  Charles  Somerset, 

Monmouth  County 
Mar  8 — John  Martin,  esquire,  Meath 
Mar  14 — Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  HaHfax 

NiooL,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dyce,  Kincardineshire 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1587 


NoETH,  Colonel  J.  8.,  Oxfordshire 

Army — Breech-loaders,  167$ 
Army  Administration,  Res.  626 
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NoKTHBRooK,  Lord  (Under  Secaretazy  of 

State  for  War) 
Army — Rojal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Addren  for 

Gorretpondenoe,  1487, 1488 
Defence    CommUaion,    Address    for   Returns, 

707,  710,  712,  715,  716,  718,  719,  72a,  781, 

732,  733, 736 

NoBTHUHBELAirD,    Dxiko  of 
Defence   Commission,    Address   for    Reioms, 

715 

Norwich  Writ 

Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  issae  bis  War- 
rant to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out 
a  new  Writ  for  the  electing  of  a  Citisen  to 
serre  in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  City 
of  Norwich,  in  the  room  of  Jacob  Henry 
Tillett,  esquire,  whose  Election  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  Toid  "  (Mr.  Olyn)  Feb  13, 
284  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Norwood,    Mr.  C.  M.,   JSrinj^stan-upan- 

Hull 

Merchant  Shipping  Surrey,  2R.  682 
O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  Kin^s  Co, 

Army  Administration,  Res.  635 

Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawfol  Combioa- 

tions.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1220 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,   Comm. 

1111 

O'CoKOR  Don,  The,  JRoscommon  Co. 

Ireland — Grand  Jury  Laws,  377 

Official  Salaries 
MoTcd,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Salaries  and 
Emoluments  of  Offices  held  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown  by  Members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  Toted  in  the  annual 
Estimates"  {Mr.  Lambert)  Mar  14, 1985  : 
after  debate,  Question  put,  and  negatiyad 

O'Haoan,  Lord 
Fenian    Prisoners,    Release   of.    Address  for 
Papers,  1651,  1658 

Oranmore  and  Browne,  Lord 

Princess  Louise — The  Queen's  Message,  156 
Rome — Occupation  of,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Address  for  Papers,  562 

O'Eeilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co. 

Army  Administration,  Res.  629 
Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawfol   Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Conunittee,  1205 
Italy— Papal  States,  1386 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Water  ford  City 

Army — Bronse  Field  Guns,  1165 
Army  Administration,  Res.  637 
Ireland — Westmeath,  d(c.   Unlawfol   Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1226,  1232 
Musio  HalU,  1393 


Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  ChMmn 
France   and    Germany  —  Entry   of    German 
Troops  into  Paris,  941 
Offsr  of  Mediatiom  1769, 1770 

Outlawries  Bill 

0.Beadl«*  Feb9 

Oyerstone,  Lord 
Metropolis — Wellington  Monnmtat;  St.  Pami's 
Cathedral,  1761 

Pakinoton,    Eight   Hon.    Sir    J.    S., 
Droitwich 
Army  Estimates,  170, 171 
Land  Forces,  331,  358 
Organization,  496 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  Motioa  for  Adljoum- 

ment.  1748, 1877,  1892 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1100 
Merchant  Shipping  Surrey,  2B.  690 
Pope,  The — Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 
for  Papers,  656 

Palk,  Sir  L.,  DevonshirCf  S. 
Parliament — Addren  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  182 

Palmer,  Mr.  J.  Hinde,  Lincoln  City 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

292 
Patent  Laws — Motion  for  a  Committee,  1530, 

1532 
Patent  Mnsenm,  168 

Pariah  Chnrches  Bill 

{Mr.  Weet,  Sir  Percf  HerbeH,  M6r.  ffughee) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  1V6  22  [BiU  53] 

Parker,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Perth$hir$ 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1571 

^atUammt 
lords- 
Muting  OF  THE  Pabuauint  Feb  9,  1 
The  Sxssxoir  of  Pablumxnt  opened  by  THE 

QUEEN  in  Person 
The  Lord  Chancbllob,  taking  directions  from 

HxB  Majxstt,  delivered 

^tt  iWajedts'd  iWo0t  ffitacions  Apeedj 

Febnuiry  9,  2 

An  Addbiss  to  Hxb  Majxstt  thereon  moved 
by  The  Marquess  of  Wbstminstxb  (the  Motion 
being  seconded  by  The  Earl  of  Rosbbbbt), 
and,  after  long  debate,  agreed  to,  Nemine 
DiisentieKte  Feb  9, 10 

Hxb  Majxstt'b  Answbb  to  thb  Asdbbss 
reported  Feb  13, 154 

Boll  or  thb  Loans  delivered,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Table  Feb  9,  9 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the  House, 
That  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  had  pre- 
pared the  Roll  of  the  Lords  and  laid  it  on 
the  Table :  The  same  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  (No.  6)  Feb  13 

[cont. 
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PiBLUiairT — LoBDi — cent 

Chairman  of  Committees — The  Lord  Redesdale 
appointed,  Nemine  DisierUietUe,  to  take  the 
Chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House  for 
this  Session  Feb  9 

Moved,  That  the  Viscoant  Eversley  be  ap< 
pointed  to  take  the  Chair  in  the  Committees 
of  the  Whole  U^use  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Redesdale  from  illness  (j£ar2  OranvUU) 
Feb  10,  118  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered  that  the  Viscoant  Eversley  do  also  take 
the  Chair  in  all  Committees  npoo  PriTate 
Bills  and  other  matters  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Redesdale  from  illness,  unless  where 
it  shall  have  been  otherwise  directed  b/  this 
House 

Committee  for  Privileges — appointed  Feb  9 

Stsb-Vommittee  for  the  Joumale  —  appointed 
Feb  9 

Appeal  Committee — appointed  Feb  9 

Ofiee  of  the  Clerk  of  the  FarliamenU  and  Office 
of  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod- 
Select  Committee  appointed  and  nominated 
Feb  2i,  828 

Private  Bills 
Orders  respecting  Petitions  Feb  21, 557 
Opposed  Private  Bills,  Committee  appointed  ; 
List  of  the  Committee  Feb  27,  982 

COMMONS— 

MlBTlIfO  or  THI   PABLTAICaWT  Feb  9 

The  Qubxn's  Spkxch  reported;  an  humble 
Address  thereon  moved  bj  Mr.  J.  6.  C. 
Hamilton  (the  Motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Moblxt)  Feb  9,  53 ;  after  long  debate.  Mo- 
tion agreed  to ;  and  a  Committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  said  Address 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and,  after  short 
debate,  agreed  to ;  to  be  presented  by  Privj 
Councillors  Feb  10,  125 

Hbb  Majesty's  Aiisweb  to  thb  Addbxss 
reported  Feb  13, 172 

Kitchen  and  Refreshment   Rooms  {House  of 

Commons) — Standing  Committee  nominated 

Feb  10,  154 
Printing  —  Select  Committee  appointed  and 

nominated  Feb  13,  237 
Public  Petitions — Select  Committee  appointed 

and    nominated ;    List    of  the    Committee 

Feb  16,  375 
Selection — Committee  of  Selection  nominated 

Feb  14,  279 
Public  Accounts — Committee  nominated  ;  List 

of  the  Committee  Feb  21,  661 

Business  of  the  Bouse 
Moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
Despatch  of  Public  Business  in  this  House  " 
{Mr.  Gladstone)  Feb  13,  182 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  all  words  after  the  first 
word  "That"  and  add  "in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  it  is  not  expedient  to  restrict 
further  the  privileges  afforded  to  private 
Members  hj  the  present  arrangements  for 
the  Business  of  the  House  "  (Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck) ;  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the 
words,  Ac.  ;**  after  short  debatt*,  Amendt. 
withdrawn  ;  main  (^estion  put,  and  agreed  to 

[eoni* 


Pabuaicxnt — Goiofoirs— eon<. 

Question,  Mr.  J.  Lowther :  Answer,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Feb  27,  946 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Business  of  the  House  do  consist  of  Twenty- 
one  Members"  (Mr.  Gladstone) Feb  28, 1110 ; 
Moved,  ^*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(Mr.  J.  Lowther)  put,  and  negatived ;  ori- 
ginal Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  after 
short  debate.  Committee  nominated  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  1112 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Business  of  the  House  do  consist  of  Twenty- 
three  Members  :  that  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr. 
White  be  added  to  the  Committee"  {Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  Mar  3,  1359  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Controverted  Elections,  Mr.  Speaker  informed 
the  House,  that  he  had  received  from  the 
Judges  selected,  pursuant  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary  Elections  Act,  1868,  for  the  trial  of 
Election  Petitions,  Certificates  and  Reports 
relating  to  the  Elections  for  the  Borough  of 
Brecon  ;  for  the  Borough  of  Shrewsbury ; 
for  the  City  of  Norwich.  And  the  same  were 
severally  read  Feb  9,  116 

Palace  of  Westminster — Decaf/  of  the  Stone 
Work,  Questions,  Colonel  Wilson-Patten,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Torrens  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Ayrton  F^  28, 
1030 

Sir  Denis  Le  Marehant,  Clerk  of  this  House — 
Vote  of  Thanks,  Moved,  "  A  Vote  of  Thanks 
to  Sir  Denis  Le  Marehant,  baronet,  upon 
his  resignation  of  the  oflBce  of  Clerk  of  the 
House  "  (Mr.  Gladstone)  Feb  13,  232 ;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 
Resolved,  Nemine  Contradieente,  That  Mr. 
Speaker  be  requested  to  acquaint  Sir  Denis 
Le  Marehant,  baronet,  that  this  House  de- 
sires to  express  its  sense  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  uniformly  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  important  ofiQoe  during  his  long  at- 
tendance in  the  service  of  this  House 

Standing  Orders,  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ing Orders  nominated  Feb  14,  279 

Private  Bills^  Standing  Order  Committee  ap- 
pointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  24,  828 

Privileges,  Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Pri- 
vileges be  appointed  Feb  9 

Privilege — Power  to  Examine  Witnesses  oti 
Oath,  Question,  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  GUdstone  Feb  23,  759 

The  Vacant  Seats,  Questions,  Mr.  Heron,  Mr. 
W.  Johnston  ;  Answers,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  Feb  27,  939 

Parochial  Councils  Bill 

(  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Cowper- Temple) 
c.  Considered    in    Committee  ;    Bill   ordered  ; 


read  V  Feb  10 


[Bill  10] 


Patent  Laws 

Moved, "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed, 
to  inquire  into  the  Law  and  practice  and  the 
effect  of  grants  of  Letters  Patent  for  Inven- 
tions "  (Mr.  Samuelson)  Mar  7  ;  after  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to;  List  of  the  Committee, 
1534 
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PaUnt  Muteum 

QBMiioo,  Mr.  Hinde  Palmer ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ayrton  Feb  13, 168 

Patents  for  Inventioiui  Bill     {Mr,  BUtde 

Palmer,  Mr,  Mundelia,  Mir,  Thomas  Bughet) 
€.  Ordered  ;  read  r  •  ifor  7  [BiU  65] 

Pattek,  Right  Hon.  Colonel  J.  W., 
Lancashire,  N, 

Army — SmAll  Pox  in  the  Guardi,  1504 

Education,  Compulsorj,  252 

Ireland — Westmenth,  ^c.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  1026,  1170, 1187 

Le  Marohant,  Sir  D.,  Vote  of  Thanki,  233 

Palace  of  Westminster — Decaj  of  Stone  Work, 
1030,  1031 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regula- 
tion Bill  [H.L.]  {The  Earl  of  Jdmberley) 

I  Presented  ;  read  1«  *  Feb  17  (No.  16) 

MoTed,   «<  That   the   Bill  be  now  read   2* " 
Feb  27,  920 ;  after  short  debate.  Bill  read  2* 
Committee  ;  Report  Mar  2,  1 158 
Reads**  Marl 

€.  Read  !••  Ifizr  10  [Bill  70] 

Paumhrokers 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Law  affecting  the  Pawn- 
broking  Trades,  with  a  view  to  its  consolida- 
tion and  Amendment"  Feb  21 ;  List  of  the 
Conmiittee,  661 

Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Durham,  8. 
Durham  Church  Leaseholds,  Res.  1509 

Pedlars^  Certificates 

Question,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Brace 
Feb  28,  1036 

Peek,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Surrey  Mid, 

Poor  Law  (Metropolis) — Small  Pox  Hospitals, 
1872 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Duchy  of  Lancaster — Explanation,  498 
France— Military  Attache  at  Paris,  1504 
France  and  Germany — Siege  of  Paris — Absence 

of  the  English  Consul,  585,  586,  1296 
France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peace,  Rea. 

396 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  776 
International  Exhibition — Expenses  of  Police, 

760 
Ireland — Westmeath,  &o.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1198,  1233 
Military  Attaches,  Pay  and  Promotion  of,  1773 
Princess  Louise — Marriage  Portion,  365 

PiEL,  Mr.  A.  "W.  (Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade),  Warwick  Bo, 
Merchant  Shipping  Surrey,  2R.  691 


Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Z&ieetterthir$f  8. 
Local  Taxation,  Rea.  1061 


Percy,  Earl,  ybrthumherland,  N, 
Barialf,2R.ll49 

PermiBSiTe  Prdhilntory  Idqnor  BiU 

{Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Thomas  Bailey,  Lord 

Clcmd  Hamilton,  Sir   John  Hanmer,  Mr. 

Miller,  Mr,  Dalway,  Mr,  Downing) 

0.  Considered    in    Committee  ;    Bill    ordered  ; 
readl«*/V5l3  [Bill  11] 

Petit  Jnries  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  CtReilly,  Sir  John  Gray,  Mr.  Murphy) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  Mar  3  [BUI  61] 

Pni,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City     ^ 
BaUot,  The,  1669 
Transfer  of  Land,  377 

Platt,  Mr.  J.,   Oldham 
Patent  Laws,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1532 

Platfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  Edinburgh  and  8i. 
AndreuPs  Universities 
Education —New  Code,  Res.  1803 
Education  (Scotland),  Leave,  214,  494;  2R. 

961 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1344 
University  Tests,  Comm.  cl,  3,  503 
Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  230 

Pldcsoll,  Idj.  S.,  Derby  Bo, 
**  Epaminondas,"  Case  of  t^e,  1981 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  662,  671,  691 

Poor  Law 

Law  of  Bating,  Select  Committee  appointed, 
"  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Law 
relating  to  the  area  of  Rating  in  Ireland, 
and  to  consider  whether  such  Law  may  be 
beneficially  amended"  {T?ie  Marquess  of 
HartingUm)  Feb2\,  662 

Rating  of  Mines,  Question,  Mr.  Percy  Wynd- 
ham  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Feb  21,  583 

Small  Pox  at  Stoke  JNewington,  Question,  Sir 
George  Jenkinson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Goschen 
Feb  28, 1031 

Small  Pox  Bospitals,  Questions,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy,  Mr.  Peek ;  Answers,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Uibbert  ifar  13,  1872 

Small  Pox  {Metropolis),  Question,  Mr.  Holms  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Goschen  Feb  16,  322 

Poor  Law  (Loans)  Bill 

{Mr,  Russell  Qumey,  Mr.  Cowper- Temple, 

Mr.  Candliih) 

e.  Ordered  :  read  1<»*  Mar  7  [Bill  68] 

Read  2»  •  Mar  14 

PoRTMAN,  Lord 
Table  of  Lessona— Ritual  Coromlition,  1267 
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Post  Offiob 
Lettert  of  Officers  at  Fcrtiffn  Stathnt,  Quei- 

tion.    Sir   Heirej   Brace  ;     Answer,    Mr. 

Monsell  Mar  13,  1869 
Mail   Traint — PenalUes  far   UnpunetuaUiyt 

Question,    Mr.    Carnegie  ;    Answer,    Mr. 

Monsell  Mar  6, 1382 
Newspapers,  ^e. — WdUand  PiUarLetter-Boxes, 

Question,  Mr.  Miller ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell 

M4sr  13, 1868 
Pensioners  astd  Army  Reserve,  Emploj/ment  oU 

Question,  Mr.  Hanburj-Tracy ;  Answer,  Mr. 

MoB»ell/'i;&21,688 
Postal  Communieation  between  the  Behrides 

and  the  Mainland  of  Scotland,  Question,  Mr. 

Cameron  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Feb  16,  816 
Postal  Transit  Rates,  Question,  Mr.  Magniac  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Feb  23,  755 
St<^  of  the  Post  Office,  Q,ueBiion,  Mr.  Haviland- 

Burke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Monsell  Mar  3,  1271 
Telegraph  Ouide,  Question,  Mr.  Brogden ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Monsell  Mar  2,  1 169 
The  New  Post  Office,  Question,  Mr.  Ejkyn ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Ayrton  Feb  16,  324 

JPost  Office — (^SmaU  Parcels) 

Moved,  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  restore  and  ex- 
tend those  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
Small  Parcels  by  Post  which  the  public  en- 
joyed prior  to  the  1st  day  of  OotoW  1870  " 
{Mr,  Graves)  Mar  14,  2003 ;  after  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 

Powell,  Mr.  W.,  MaUneshwry 
Abyssinia — Envoj  of  Prince  Kassa»  1774 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  LessonB)  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I  Presented  ;  read  i^^  Mar  3  (No.  29) 

Moved,  "Tbat  the    Bill  be  now  read    2«" 

Mar  13,  1853  ;  after  debate.  Bill  read  2* 
Committee  Mar  14, 1969 

[See  title— CAurcA  of  England] 

FrimitiYe  Wesleyan  Hethodist  Society 
of  Ireland  Regulation  Bill 

{The  Lord  Cairns) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1*  Mar  14, 1968     (No.  42) 

Princess  Lonise  Annuity  Bill 

(Mr,  Dodson,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr,  Secretary  Bruce) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  *  Feb  13 

Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Feb  \i  [BOl  24] 

Read2<»*/V6l6 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  17 

Read  3^  •  Feb  20 
I  Read  !•*  (The  Earl  GranvUU)  Feb  20 

Read2»»>«*2l  (No.  20) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Fd>  23 

Read  3»  •  Feb  24 

Royal  Assent  Feb  28  [84  Viet,  0.  1] 

Prison  Ministers — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  Maguire;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  20,  494 


Prison  Ministers  Bill  [h.l.] 

i  The  Earl  of  Morley) 
I,  Presented ;  read  1*  *  Mar  10 


(No.  37) 


Private  Chapeb  Bill 

{Mr,  Salt,  Mr,  Dimsdak,  Mr,  Morrison) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  16  [BiU  37] 

Read2o*ifar  1 

Committee ;  Report,  after  short  debate  Mar  14, 
2030 

iVtVy  Councilf  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Question,  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Brace  Mar  10,  1767 

Provisional  Ord«r  Bills  (Committees)  Bill 

{Mr,  Dodson,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feb  13  [Bill  12] 

Read2»»F«t  16 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  17 

Read  3*  •  Feb  20 
I,  Read  1*  •  { The  Viscount  Eversley)  Feb  21 

Read  2*  •  JVi  23  (No.  26) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Feb  24 

Read3**jPe6  27 

Boyal  Assent  F^  28  [34  Viet.  c.  3] 

Prussia  and  Russia^  Alleged  Secret  Treaty 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Vis- 
count Enfield  Feb  17.  379 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Mar  7, 1601 ; 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  Answer, 
Earl  Granville  Mar  9, 1603 

Public  Offices,  The  New 
Questions,  Lord  John  Manners ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Ayrton  Mar  6, 1386 

PnbUc  Parks,  ftc.  (Land)  BiU 

{Sir  William  Hutt,  Sir  Stafford  NortheoU) 
c.  Motion  for  Leave  {Sir  William  HuU)  Feb  14, 
264 ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1*  •         [Bill  25] 
Read  20* /V6  22 

Public  Prosecutors  Bill 

{Mr.  Russell  Ouriiey,  Mr,  Eykyn,  Mr,  Vernon 
Hareourt,  Mr.  Rathbone) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  16  [Bill  36] 

Eatkes,  Mr.  H.  C,  Chester 
Army  Regulation,  832 

Royal  Flintshire  Rifle  Militia,  323 
Ireland— National  Schools,  746,  747 

Railway  Accidents  Compensation 

Question,  Mr.  Headlam ;    Answer,  Mr.   Chi- 
Chester  Fortescue  Feb  13, 161 

Railway  Companies  Bill 

{Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Mr,  Einde  Palmer, 
Mr,  Rowland  Winn) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  10  [BiU  6] 

Eathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 
Anglo-American  Commission,  682 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1103 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  677 
OflBcial  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1992 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

Report.  133 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 

for  a  Committeei  191 
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Bead,  Mr.  Clare  8.,  NerftiOc,  8. 

Education  of  the  Blind,  Ae.  9R.  1596 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1075 
Norwich  Writ,  235 
Pedlan'  Certifloatef,  lOM 

£iai  Iktate  Intestaey — LegisUttion 
i^nestioB,   Mr.    Locke    King :    Answer,    Mr. 
Gladstone  Feb  16,  32S 

Beed,  Mr.  C.»  JBaekney 

Edncation— NewCode^Mmio,  1678 

Begi8tration  of  Deeds,  Wflls,  ftc.  (Middle- 
Bex)  Bill  (Mr.  George  Qr€gwy,Mr,  CMU, 
Mr,  Einde  Palmer,  Mr.  Goldney) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°»  Feb  15  [Bill  86] 

Moved,  "  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2«  "  Mar  I, 
1154 ;  after  short  debate,  Bill  read  2® 

Begistration  of  Parliamentary  Voters 

BiU  {Mr.  Eemy  Robert  Brand,  air  CharUi 
Dilke,  Mr.  Andrew  Johmton^  Mr.  CoUint, 
Mr.  RcUhbane) 
c  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  13  [BiU  19] 

Begistratiom  of  Voters  (Ho.  2)  Bill 

{Sir  CharUs  DUke,  Mr.  CoUine,  Mr.  WlMiread, 

Mr.  RaMem) 
r.  Ordered ;  read  1*  •  Ftf6  18  [Bill  89] 

RiCHABD,  Mr.  H.y  Merthyr  I^dvil 

Burials,  2R.  1128 

Education— New  Code,  Rea.  1812 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Arm  J — Ro^  Cornwall  Rangers,  AddrsM  for 

Correspondence,  1496 
Bankraptcy  Act — Peers,  117 
Benefices  Resignation,  IR.  160;  Comm.  el.  S, 

1974 
Chairman  of  Committees,  51 
Defence  Commission,  Address  for  Returns,  710, 

732,  733,  736 
Education— New  Code,  Res.  1847, 1851 
Fenian    Prisoners,    Release    of,   Address   for 

Papers,  1658 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 

28,  35.  48 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge,  ito.  2R.  925 ;  Comm. 

el.  5,  1159;  ci.  9,  1160 
Presbyterian    Church    of    Ireland — Primitire 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  2R.  1968 
Princess  Louise — The  Queen's  Message,  155 
Treaty  of  Paris— Neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea 

—The  Conference,  1844 

Itome — TTie  Pope — IfStter  of  Mr.   Olad- 

stone 
Motion  for  Address  for  "  Copies  of  the  Letter 
from  the  Right  honourable  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  honourable  Member 
for  Queen's  County,  dated  the  30th  day  of 
November  1870,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to '  the  Sovereign  Pontiff ;'  and  it  is  declared 
that  *  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  I 
all  that  relates  to  the  adequate  rapport  off 


R&me^The  Pope-^LeO^r  of  Mr.  0kidaioM 
oont. 

the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  and  to  his  personal 
freedom  and  independeaee  in  the  discharge  of 
his  spiritual  functions  to  be  legitimate  matter 
for  their  notice :'  and  other  Papers  "  {Mr. 
William  Johnston)  Feb  21,  646;  after  de- 
bate. Motion  withdrawn 
Moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Copy  of  the  Ldter,  dM."  (i&.  WilKam 
Johnston) ;  after  further  short  debate,  Quee- 
tion  put :  A.  90,  N.  158  ;  M.  63 
[See  title /ta^y] 

RoMiLLY,  Lord 

Benefices  Resignation,  IR.  160 ;  2R.  Amendt. 

483  ;  Comm.  Amendt.  1971 
Eoolesiastioal  Dilapidations,  2R.  559 

R08EBEBY,  Eail  of 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
22 

BoTSTONy  Right  Hon.  Viscount,    C^* 

hridffeshtre 
France  and  Germany — ^Terms  of  Peace,  Res. 

416 
Ireland — ^Westmeath,  4c.  Unlawftil  CoBibiaa- 

tioBS,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1213 
Metropolis— St.  James's  Park,  829 

Rylands,  Mr.  P.,  Warrington 
Army — Pay  and  Promotion,  1771 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1720 
France  and  Germany — Departure  of  General 
Claremont  from  Paris,  1768 
Siege  of  Paris,  1320 
Germany — ^Diplomatic  Missions  in,  819 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  144 

Saoeville,  Mr.  Sackville  G.  Stopfobd-, 

Norihamptonahirey  N. 
Burials,  2R.  1125 

Sale  of  Liquor  on  Sunday  Bill 

{Mr.  Bplands,  Mr.  Candlisk,  3ir.  Birley, 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan) 
€.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  Fa>  21  [Bill  48] 

Salisbtjby,  Marquess  of 

Benefices  Resignation,  2R.  485  ;  Comm.  ek  3, 
1974 

National  Engagements  and  Armaments,  Motion 
for  Papers,  1360,  1366,  1369 

Pauper  Inmates  Discharge,  dsc.  2R.  926; 
Comm.  el.  9,  1159 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  Comm.  1970 

Treaty  of  Pari»— Neutralization  of  the  Black 
Sea,  249 

Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Ae.,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Committee,  158 

Salmon  Fisheries,  Select  Commttteef  1869- 
70,  on 
Question,    Mr.  Dodds  ;    Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Feb  23,  759 
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Salt,  Mr.  T.,  Stafford 

PriTate  Chapeli,  Comm.  2080 


Saicuda,  Mr.  T.  I^A.,  Tower  HamleU 
Patent  Lawi,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1525 

Saihtelsok,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.812 
Patent  Lawf,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1512, 

1534 
UniTenity  Teets,  Oomm.  el.  8,  507 

Sakxtelson,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Cheltenham 

NaT7 — ^Naval  Prixe  Monej,  251 

I 

SAin>ON,  Viscount,  Liverpool 

Canada,  Dominion  of— Britiih  Colombia,  164 
Ireland — Westmeatb,  ^.   Unlawfal  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1021 
Liferpool — Protection  of,  323 

Sanitary  Commission — Local  Government 
(Question,  Sir  Charles  Adderley ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Brace  Feb  13, 162 

SoLATEB-BooTH,  Mr.  G.,  Hampshire,  If. 
Armj  —  Militarf    Examinations  —  UiIiTersity 

Candidates,  336 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1066 

Scotland 
Firth  of  Forth,  Defence  of  the,  Qaestion,  Sir 

Robert  Anstmtber;  Answer,  Mr.  Cardwell 

Mar  3, 1271 
Oame  Laws — OcvemmefU  Legislation,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Fordyce;  Answer,  The  Lord  Ad- 

▼ocatejP«5  21,585 
Road  Reform — Legislation,  Qaestion,  Sir  Dayid 

Wedderbam;   Answer,  The  Lord  Adyocate 

Feb  20,  491 
Titles  to  Land  and  Heritable  Rights — LegiS' 

lotion,  Question,  Mr.  Gordon  ;  Answer,  The 

Lord  AdTOcate  Feb  20,  405 

ScouBFiELD,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Pembrokeshire^  S. 

Burials,  2R.  1141 

Elections  ( Parliamentary  and  Municipal),  LeaTO, 

554 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1070 

Select  Vestries 

/.  Bill,  pro  formd,  read  1*  •  Feb  9 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J.,  Essexj  W. 
Education— New  Code,  Res.  1821 
Epping  Forest — Felling  Timber,  1875 
Inolosure  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  278,  380 
Ireland — Westmeath,  dec.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions, Motion  for  a  Committee,  1207 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
Amendt.  280  ;  Comm.  cl  1,  Amendt.  1600 ; 
3R.  1843 
Navy— Deptford  Dockyard,  Sale  of,  036 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  131 


Shaetesbttby,  Earl  of 

Education— New  Code,  Ree.  1851 

Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1855 

Sheblogk,  Mr.  Serjeant  D.,  King^s  Co. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  801 
Ireland — Westmeath,  Ac.  Unlawful  Combina- 
tions,  Motion  for  a  Committee;  PrcTious 
Question  proposed,  1008 

Sdcon,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  Dewsbury 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  2R.  804 
Explosion  at  the  Sooth  Wales  Colliery,  1982 
Unirersity  Tests,  Comm.  U.  8,515 

SiMoims,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Winchester 
Army — Volunteers  in  the  Militia,  1166 

Small  Pox  at  Great  Grimsby 
Question,  Mr.  Cadogan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Mar  6, 1382 

Smith,  Mr.  A.,  Hertfordshire 

Army— Officers  of  the  MiliUry  Train,  1270 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 
Ceylon— Adam's  Bridge,  836 
Debenture  Stocks,  Transfer  of,  1766 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tynemouth,  Sfc. 
France  and  Germany — Sinking  of  British  Ves- 
sels, 253 
Merchant  Shipping  Surrey,  2R.  Amendt.  673 
National  Debt,  Res.  1554 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Westminster 
Court  of  Hustings  (London)  Abolition,  1550 
Education— School  Grants,  1033 
Education— New  Code,  Res.  1823 
Ritual  Commission,  317 
Vaccination  Act,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  226 

Solicitor    General,   The    (Sir   J.    D. 
Coleridge),  Exeter 

Public  School  SUtutes,  749 
Trades  Unions,  2R.  2044 
University  Tests,  Conmi.  cl.Z,  518 

Somerset,  Duke  of 

Fenian  Prisoners,  Release  of.  Address  for 
Papers,  1644 

Navy — Admiralty,  Board  of.  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 297,  307 

South  Wales  Colliery  Explosion 
Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ;  Answer,  Mr. ' 
Bruce  Mar  14,  1982 

Speaker,  The  (Eight  Hon.  J.  E.  Deni- 

son)  Nottinghamshir'ey  N. 
Export  of  Arms  to  Belligerent  States,  1764 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  776 
Ireland — Westmeath,  dto.   Unlawful  Combina- 

tions.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1258,  1259, 

1260 
Patent  [«aws.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1532 
Pope,  The — Letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Motion 

for  Papers,  657, 658 
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Btacpoole,  Mr.  W.,  JEnnu 
Ireland— Railways.  167(( 
^Royal  Resideoce,  490 

Stamp  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Stantfeld^  Mr,  Chancellor  •/  the  Exchequer) 

«.  Ordered  • /V6  17 

Read  1<»  •  Feb  20  [Bill  46] 

Read2«*  Mar  6 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  13 
Considered*  Mar  14 

Stamp  Duties — Magistrates^   Orders 
Question,  Mr.  Corranee  ;   Answer,  Mr.  Bruoe 
ifar2,  1170 

Stanhope,  Earl 

Benefices  Resignation,  2R.  488  ;  Comm.  el.  6, 

1977 
Criminal  Law — Acquittal  of  Martha  Torpey, 

1753 
Prayer  Book  (Tables  of  Lessons),  2R.  1858 
Table  of  Lessons — Ritual  Commission,  1265 

Stanley,  Hon.  Captain  F.  A.,  Lanca- 
shire, N. 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1429 

Stansfeld,  Eight  Hon.  J.  (Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  Halifax 
CoDTict  Prisons,  Clerks  of,  1393 
Custom  House  OflBcers,  Grieyanoes  |of,  589  ; — 
Retirement  and  Compensation,  938 

Stapleton,  Mr.  J.,  Berwick-<m-Tweed 
Army  Reserve  Fund,  1385 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1747 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions 
Select  Conmiittee  appointed  *'  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  Steam  boiler  Explosions ;"  List 
of  the  Committee  Feb  22, 692 

Steam  Boilers  Inspection  Bill 

{Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  Mr.  QourUy) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*  •  Feb  23  [Bill  56] 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Durham  Church  Leaseholds,  Res.  1505, 1511 
University  Tests,  Comm.  cl.  3,  Amendt.  500 

Stipendiary  Magistrates — Legislation 
Question,   Mr.    Melly  ;    Answer,   Mr.  Bruce 
Feh  23,  757 

Stone,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Public  School  Statutes,  749 

Storks,   Eight    Hon.    Sir    H.   (Under 
Secretaiy  for  the  War  Department), 
Ripon 
Army— Questions,  d(c. 

Artillery—Rifled  Guns,  759 
Breech-Loaders,  1678 
Bronze  Field  Guns,  1165 
Disbanded  Colonial  Regiments,  1981 
Volunteers,  Ammunition  for  the,  1769 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1441,  1734,  1743,  1956 
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Strathnairn,  Lord 

Fenian   Prisoners,   Release    of.    Address    for 
Papers,  1664 

Snnday  Trading  Bill  {Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Talbot,  Mr.  Thimas 
Chambers,  Mr.  M*Arthur) 

e.  Ordered;;  read  1<»  •  Feb  10  [Bill  8] 

Sunday  Drading —  Workshops  Begulatum 
Act — Jews 
Question,   Mr.  Jacob  Bright  ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Bruce /V6  21, 588 

SUPPLY 

ClYTL  SXBYICI   ESTDCAXXS  1869-70,  1870-71. 

Considered  in  Committee  Feib  16,  327 — Abmt 
EsTDLins 

Clerks  of  Convict  Prisons^Votes for  1869-70. 
1870-1,  Question,  Colonel  Gilpin ;  Answer. 
Mr.Stansfeld  Jfar6,1393  ;  Question,  Colonel 
Gilpin  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Baxter  Mar  9,  1669 
Marriage  Portion  for  Her  Royal  Highness — 
MoTcd,  *'  That  the  sum  of  £30,000  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  for  the  Marriage  Portion 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise 
Caroline  Alberta"  (Mr.  Gladstone)  Feb  16, 
359 ;  after  short  debate,  Question  put : 
A.  350,  N.  1  :  M.  849 

Sykes,  Colonel  W.  H.,  Aberdeen  City 
Ceylon— Adam's  Bridge,  837 
China — Destruction  of  Consular  Buildings  at 

Shanghai,  1168 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  1477 
Education  (Scotland),  2R.  979 
India — Bonus  Compensation  Committees,  1269 
India— Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1350 
India— Finanoes,  377 ;  Motion  for  a  Committee, 

385,  763 
India  Office  Museum,  1980,  1981 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 
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Synan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co. 
Education  of  the  Blind,  <fec.  2R.  1597 
Ireland — Tramways,  583 
Ireland — Westmeath,  d^c.  Unlawful  Combina* 
tions.  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1216 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  Lord 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1470 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  ICenty  W, 
Post  Office— Small  Parcels,  Res.  2022 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester 
Game  Laws  (Scotland)  Amendment,  2R.  1570 
Pershore  Magistrates,  1765,  1984 
Princess  Louise— Marriage  Portion,  Res.  359 
Trade  Marks,  1387 

Torrens,  Mr.  R.  R.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
Education— Schools  (Drill    and    Gymnastics), 
Res.  1559 
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ToBBENSy  Mr.  W.  M.,  Finshurf/ 

Afrioa,  South,  Res.  1280,  1291 
*  France  and  Germany — Terms  of  Peaoe,  Res. 
440 
Palace  of  Westminster — Decay  of  Stone  Work, 

1030 
Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
Report,  188 
Privilege— Power  to  Examine  Witnesses  on 
Oath,  759 

Tbaot,  Hon.  0.  E.  D.  Hanbttbt-  Mont- 

Army — Military  Labour,  495 
Post  OfSoe  Patronage,  588 

Trade  Marks 
Question,  Mr.  P.   A.  Taylor;    Answer,   Mr. 
Chichester  Fortesoue  Mair  6, 1387 

Trades  UnionB  Bill 

{Mr,  Secretary  Bruee,  Mr.  SoUeitor  Oeneral, 

Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Bruce)  Feb  14,  257  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate ;  read  1** 
(^estion,   Mr.  Staveley  Hill ;   Answer,   Mr. 

Bruce  Feb  17,  379 
MoTed,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»  "  Mar  14, 
2032 ;  after  short  debate,  BiU  read  2«  [Bill  28] 

Treaty  of  Paris  (1866) — Neutralisation  of 
the  Black  Sea 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Cairns ;  Reply, 
Earl  Granville ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  14, 
239 ;  Observations,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer; 
Reply,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  20,  498 

Tfi4  Conference 

Question,  The  Duke  of  Richmond ;  Answer, 
Earl  GranyilleJfar  13,1844;  Question,  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield 
Mar  13,  1870 

Declaration  of  Mr.  Odo  RmeeU,  Question,  Sir 
John  Hay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  jFV6  16, 
318  ;  Question,  Observations,  Mr.  Disraeli , 
Reply.  Mr.  Gladstone  Fed  24,839  ;  Question; 
Sir  Hed worth  Williamson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Mar  7,  1503  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Bouverie ;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Mar  18, 
1876 

Despatch  of  Sir  A.  Buchanan,  Question,  Lord 
John  Manners  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Feb  20,  494;  Question,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cart- 
wright;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Feb  23, 
748 

Papers  and  Correspondence,  Question,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Visoount  Enfield 
Feb  10,  119 

Refusal  of  a  Safe  Conduct  to  tJte  French  Pleni" 
potentiary.  Question,  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  10,  122  :  Notice 
of  Motion,  Observations,  Mr.  Gladstone 
Mar  7, 1505  ;  Question,  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  Mar  9,  1671 

Treaty  of  Paris  {1^56)— Despatch  No,  47 

Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane ;  Answer  Vis- 
count Enfield  Jfor  7,  1502 


Trelawny,  Sir  J.  G.  8.,  ComwaU,  E, 
Official  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  2000 

Tbeyelyajt,  Mr.  G.  0.,  Hawiek,  ifc. 

Army  Adminis^nCtion,  Res.  690,  628,  641,  645 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1695,  1896, 1899 

Trial  by  Jury  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Lambert,  Mr,  M*Lagan,  Mr,  M'Combie) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»*  Feb  21  [Bill  47] 

TribunalB  of  Gonunerce  Bill 

{Mr,  Whitwell,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Mr. 

Chadutick) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1*»  •  Feb  16  [Bill  42] 

I^uck  Commission — Eeport 
Question,  Mr.  Mundella ;  Answer,  Mr.  Brace 
Feb  16,  820 

Twrnpike  Trusts  Continuance 
Question,   Mr.  Whaliey;   Answer,  Mr.  Bme* 
Feb  13,  167 

Union  Bating  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  M'Mahon,  Mr,  Dawning,  Mr.  Stacpoele) 

c.  Motion  for  LeaTe(Afr.  MMahon)  Feb  13,  258  ; 
Bill  ordered,  after  short  debate ;  read  I**  * 

[BiU  18] 

United  States — Questions  in  Dispute — The 

Joint  High  Commission 

Questions,  Lord  Cairns,  The  Earl  of  Carnanron  ; 
Answers,  Earl  Granrille  Feb  14,  238 ;  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Gourley,  Mr.  W.  U.  Gregory  ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  Feb  16,  324 

Claims  of  British  Subjects,  Question,  Mr. 
Grieve;  Answer,  Viscount  Enfield  Fd>  17, 
378 ;  Question,  Mr.  Maofle ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gladstone  Feb  20,  497 :  Questions,  Mr. 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Muntz  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Visoount  Enfield  Feb  21,  682 

Copy  of  the  Commission,  Appendix 

Universities — Religious  Education 
Universities  of  Oifcrd,  Cambridge,  and  Dur- 
ham, Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of 
providing  proper  safeguards  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  religious  instruction  and  worship  and 
for  the  religious  character  of  the  edneation 
given  in  the  said  Universities  and  the  Col- 
leges and  Halls  thereof  in  any  measure  for 
enabling  persons  not  now  eligible  to  hold 
offices  therein  "  (  T^  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
Feb  13,  158 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  150 

Uniyersily  Tests  Bill 

{Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  GladsUms,  Mr.  Solicitor 
Oeneral,  Mr.  Gosehen) 

c.  Acts  considered  in  Committee ;  Bill  ordered, 
after  debate ;  read  1<>  Feb  10, 146    [BiU  6] 
Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^"  Feb  16, 
371 
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After   short   debate,    Amendt.  to  leave 

•"*'  now,"  and  add  "  upon  this  daj  six  months  " 

(Mr.  OathoTM  H<xrdy)\  Question,    "That 

•  now/  Ac."  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2° 

Order  for  Committee  read';  Moved*  **  That  Mr. 

Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  "  (Mr.  Olad- 

aUme)  Feb  20,  499  ;  after  short  debate,  Bill 

considered  in  Committee  ;  Report 

Moved,  "That   the  Bill  be   now  read  80" 

Feb  23, 777  ;  after  short  debate.  Bill  read  d« 

I.  Read  I**  (Ths  Earl  ofKimberley)  Feb  23 

(No.  26) 

FaecifMiian  Act  (1867) 
Moved,  •*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  (1867),  and  to  report  whether  such 
Act  should  be  amended"  (Mr,  WiUiam 
Edward  Foriter)  Feb  IS,  221 ;  after  short 
debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ;  List  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  230 
[See  titles  Small  Pam—Pocr  Law] 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh  City 
Ireland — Coroners,  939 
RaUways,  1874 

Yebney,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 

Cape  of  Good  Hope— Diamond  Diggings,  323 

Vivian,  Lord 

Army — Royal  Cornwall  Rangers,  Address  for 
Correspondence,  1483 

VnriAN,.  Hon.  Captain  J.  0.  W.  (Lord 
of  the  Treasury),  TVwo 
Army — Pay  and  Promotion,  1771 
Army  Administration,  Res.  612 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1705, 1891 

Walker,  Major  Q.  G.,  Dumfriesihire 
Education  (ScotUnd),  2R.  976 

Walsh,  Hon.  A.,  Madtwrshire 
Idclosure  Law  Amendment,  2R.  826 

War  on  Zand,  Conduct  of 
Question,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Answer,  Mr.  BoxtoD 
Ifor  14,  1983 

Ways  and  Means — Miseeltaneous  Questions 
House  Tax  and  Landlords*  Income  Tax — The 
Valuation  Act,    Question,    Mr,    Alderman 
Lusk;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Mar  6,  1388 
Income   Tax  Returns  —  Servants  of  Private 
Firms,  Question,  Mr.  Hermbn  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  14,  251 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Crawford  ;  Answer,  The  Cban- 
cellorof  the  Exchequer  Mar  7, 1499 
Pedlars'  Certificates,  Question,  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bruce  Feb  28,  1036 

Wedderbuhn,  Sir  D.,  Ayrshire,  S. 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Comm.  91 C 
Scotland— Road  Reform,  491 


Weights  and  Measures,  S^e.^-^L^gislatwn 
Question,  Lord  Eustace  Ceeil;  Answer,  Mr. 
Brace  Feb  IS,  167 

West  African  Settlenientfl  BUI  [hx.] 

(The  Earl  of  Kimberley) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  !•»•  Feb  10  (No.  1) 

Moved,  "That    the    Bill  he  now   read    2»" 
Feb  20,  476  ;  after  short  debate,  BUI  read  2* 

Committee*  ^tf6  21 

Report*  Feb  23 

Read3»*  -F^6  24 
c.  Readl»*2?V6  28  [BUI  57] 

BsBdr*Mar2 

Westbtjby,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Act — Peers,  118 
Benefices 'Resignation,  Comm.  d.  2,  AaMndt. 
1971 ;  el.  5, 1976 

Westminsteb,  Marquess  of 

Parliament — Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech, 
10,35 

Whallby,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterborough 
France  and  Germany — Siege  of  Paris,  1323 
TumpULo  Trusts,  167 

Whbelhousb,  Mr.  W.  St.  John,  Leeds 

Education  of  the  Blind,  dtc.  2R.  1593, 1770 
Juries  Act  Amendment,  2R.  374 
Merchant  Shipping  Survey,  2R.  672 
Post  Office— Small  Parcels,  Res.  2021 

Whitbkbad,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 
Army  Regulation,  2R.  1466 

Whitb,  Hon.  Captain  C.  W.,  Tipperary 
Co. 

Army  Regulation,  2R.  1409,  1899 

White,  Mr.  J.,  Brighton 

Army  Organisation,  497 
China  and  Japan  Consular  Reports,  752 
Local  Taxation,  Res.  1073 
National  Debt,  Res.  1547 
Official  Salaries,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  2002 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Comm. 
1111 

Whitwbll,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 
Education — Superannuation  of  Schoolmasters, 

940 
Inclosure  Xaw  Amendment,  Leave,  279 
Post  Officer-Small  Parcels,  Res.  2021 

WiLLLiMS,  Mr.  Watkin,  Denbigh,  SfC, 
PriTy  CouncU,  Judicial  Committee  of  the,  1767 

WiLLLU£80N,  Sir  H.,  Durham,  N. 
Troaty  of  Paris— Mr.  Odo  Russell,  1503 

Winchester,  Bishop  of 

Benefices  Resignation,  IR.  160  ;  2R.  477  ; 
Comm.  el.  3, 1974  ;  cl.  4, 1975 ;  el.  5, 197C  ; 
el.  6, 1977  ;  ol  12,  Amendt.  1978 
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WimSf  Adulteration  of 
Question,  Sir  James  Lawrence  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  28,  748 


JFines  in  Bond,  Fortifying 
Question,  Sir  James  Lawr^oe;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  9, 1667 
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Workshop  Begnlatiou  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment Bill  {Sir  David  SaJomons,  Sir 
Thtmae  Bcutley,  Ur.  RusseU  Gtnmep^  'Mr, 
John  Talbot) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !<»•  Feb  28  [BUI  58]  . 


"WiNQFiBLD,  Sir  C.  J.,  Oravesend 
East  India  Revenue  Accounts,  Conun.  901 
India — Finances,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  386, 
770 

WmTERBOTHAM,  Mr.  H.  S.  p.,  Stroud 

Education-— New  Code,  Res.  1824 

Inclosure  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  278 ;  2R. 

823 
India — Civil  Engineers,  Res.  1347 

Women's  DisaUlities  Bill 

(Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  Mr,   Eastwiek,   Dr.  Lyon 

Playfair) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  J^^  18  [Bill  18] 


Read  2"**  MarS 

Workshops  Regulation  Aet — Jews 

Question,   Mr.  Jacob  Bright;    Answer.    Mr. 
Bruce  JVi  21,588 

Wyndham,  Hon.  P.  8.,  Cumberland,  W, 
Rating  of  Mines,  583 

York,  Archbishop  of 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations,  2R.  557 

TouKG,  Mr.  A.  W.,  BMston 
Mines  Regulation,  2R.  812 


ERRATA. 

Page  1589,  line  2  from  bottom,/or  "  But  last  year  the  Army  cost  £15,851,000."  read  "  Bat  next 

year  the  Army  will  cost,"  Me. 
Page  1665,  at  end  of  Debate  on  **  Convicts  for  Political  Offonces,"  insert  Motion  agreed  to. 


END  OF  VOLUME  OOIV.,   AND  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

SESSION  1871. 


L0NDO^' :    COBNELIUS  BL'CJC,    23,    PATEBKOSTEH  liOW. 


